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PREFACE 

TO   THE   ELEVENTH   YEAR. 


The  success  of  "Harper's  Hand-book"  for  the  last  ten  yeara 
has  stimulated  the  author  and  publishers  to  renewed  exertions  to 
make  it  the  most  correct  and  useful  work  of  the  kind  published. 
The  author,  who  resides  in  Europe,  has  during  the  past  year  re- 
written a  great  portion  of  the  work,  making  important  additions 
and  corrections  down  to  January,  1872,  which  is  several  years 
later  than  the  date  of  any  European  Hand-book  of  travel.  The 
advantages  of  this  are  evident.  New  lines  of  railway  are  con- 
stantly opened,  bringing  desirable  places  of  resort  into  easy  com- 
munication with  each  other,  which  before  were  separated  by  days 
of  uncomfortable  posting. 

While  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  absolute  correct- 
ness in  the  work,  the  author  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  at- 
taining perfection  in  this  respect.  As  the  London  Spectator,  in 
its  review  of  the  edition  of  1871,  justly  observed, "  The  labor  and 
incessant  attention  required  to  mark  the  changes  of  every  year 
must  be  a  severe  strain  on  any  man's  faculties."  The  corrections 
and  additions  amount  to  several  thousand  every  year;  but  the 
author  is  confident  that  no  impoitant  errors  have  escaped  his  ob- 
servation, and  that  the  information  gathered  with  so  much  labor 
will  be  found  to  be  correct  in  every  essential  point.  The  addi- 
tion of  eighteen  new  maps  will  greatly  enhance  its  value  to  the 
traveling  public. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  here  to  some  objections 
made,  under  a  misapprehension  of  facts,  by  a  leading  New  York 
journal  to  the  edition  of  1871.  The  reviewer,  after  acknowledg- 
ing the  general  correctness  and  practical  value  of  the  Hand-book, 
went  on  to  say :  "  While  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  bring  the 
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work  up  to  the  present  time,  other  anachronisms  are  left  wholly 
without  con'ection.  Thus  the  old  description  of  the  Tuileries  and 
the  H6tel  de  Yille  ai*e  reprinted  at  length,  without  a  word  about 
the  burning,  though  we  are  assured  in  the  preface  that  tJie  work 
is  brougJU  up  to  May  of  the  present  year.  Under  Switzerland  noth- 
ing is  said  of  the  railroad  to  the  top  of  Mount  Kigi,  though  it  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  many  months.''  Now,  although 
the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings  of  Paris  and  the  opening 
of  the  Rigi  road  might  have  been  anticipated,  still,  as  both  events 
occurred  on  the  23d  of  May,  1871,  and  as  the  manuscript  was 
placed  in  the  printer's  hands  on  the  17th  of  April,  the  author's 
silence  in  regard  to  them  may  be  considered  excusable. 

A  new  general  map  of  Europe  has  this  year  been  substituted 
for  the  old  one.  The  Hand-book  now  contains  thirty  maps  of 
countries  and  fifty-six  plans  of  cities,  making  eighty-six  plans  and 
naps,  or  three  times  as  many  as  are  given  in  any  other  Hand- 
book of  travel.  W.P.F. 

Pasu,  January  1, 1872. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  ELEVENTH  TEAB'S  ISSUE  OF  "HARPER'S  HAND-BOOK 
FOB  TRAVELERS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. " 

Thb  remarkable  success  of  "Harper's  Hand-book,"  fii-st  pablished  in  1862, 
Iiaa  fully  realized  the  expectations  of  both  author  and  publishers,  the  instance  be- 
ing Tery  rare  where  a  traveler  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  without  a  copy  in  his  pos- 
sewOD  or  in  that  of  one  of  bis  party.  The  reason  of  this  great  success  is  very  evi- 
dent :  first,  this  is  the  only  connplete  guide-book  published  in  one  volume  in  the 
English  language,  and  the  only  one  in  the  United  States;  second,  it  is  not  conv- 
pUed  from  hearsay  and  books  which  are  out  of  date,  and  of  no  possible  use  to  the 
traveler,  but  prepared  by  the  author  every  year  from  his  personal  experience  up 
to  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  his  time  in  Europe  being  wholly  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  The  greater  portion  of  this  volume  is  entirely  new,  and  distinct  from 
the  last  year's  edition,  while  the  residue  has  been  revised  and  corrected  up  to  the 
present  moment. 

To  travel  without  a  guide-book  in  any  part  of  Europe  is  utterly  impossible ;  a 
man  without  one  being  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  a  compass — dragged  round  the 
conntry  by  a  courier,  and  touching  only  at  such  points  as  it  is  the  courier's  interest 
to  tonch.     You  should  purchase  guide-books  or  remain  at  home. 

The  great  objection  to  foreign  guide-books  is  their  number.  To  make  the  tour' 
of  Europe  (even  a  short  one  of  a  few  months),  the  traveler  has  formerly  been  com- 
pelled to  purchase  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes  (if  published  in  the  English 
langoageX  at  a  cost  of  sixty  or  seventy  dollars,  and  suffer  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  some  twenty-five  pounds  of  extra  baggage,  and  over  one  hundred  vol- 
vmes  (if  in  the  French  language),  one  house  alone  in  Paris  publisliing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  volumes.  As  the  majority  of  American  travelers  do  not  re- 
main over  six  months  on  the  Continent,  tliey  dislike  to  be  compelled  to  earn- 
about  a  small  library,  when  with  the  aid  of  Bradshaw*8  valuable  "  Continental 
Railway  Guide**  and  the  present  volume  all  their  wants  may  be  supplied. 

The  intention  of  the  author  of  "Harper's  Hand-book"  is  to  give  a  distinct  and 
dear  outline,  or  skeleton  tour,  through  the  principal  cities  and  leading  places  of 
interest  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Switz- 
erland, Tyrol,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland ;  to  give  the  modes  and  cost  of 
traveling  the  different  routes  by  land  or  water,  and  which  lines  are  to  be  prefer- 
red ;  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  insure  comfort  and  security ;  the  names  and 
charge*  of  the  leading  hotels ;  *  the  names  of  the  most  responsible  houses  from 
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which  to  make  purchases ;  all  the  items  in  reference  to  the  transportation  of  bag^- 
gage,  and  the  innumerable  number  of  small  charges  which  tend  to  swell  the  ac- 
count of  traveling  expenses.  By  a  careful  attention  to  the  tariff  in  such  casea^ 
the  traveler  will  find  himself  the  gainer  by  fifty  per  cent. 

The  author  also  intends  to  give  the  names  of  the  principal  works  of  art  by  the 
leading  masters  m  all  the  different  European  galleries,  with  the  fees  expected  by 
the  custodians.  In  short,  he  intends  to  place  before  the  traveler  a  good  net>work 
of  historical  and  other  facts,  pointing  out  where  the  reader  may  obtain  fuller  in- 
formation if  he  desire  it. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  perfect  accuracy  to  be  obtained  in  a  work  of  this 
description;  for  while  the  author  is  watching  the  completion  of  the  beautiful 
mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  Cairo,  or  the  exquisite  restorations  that  are  being 
made  at  the  Alhambra  in  Granada,  a  new  bridge  vuiy  be  erected  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, or  a  new  hotel  opened  at  Constantinople ;  but  to  keep  the  information  con- 
tained herein  as  nearly  accurate  ns  possible,  the  author,  in  addition  to  having 
made  arrangements  in  the  different  cities  to  keep  him  acquainted  with  any  im- 
portant changes  that  may  be  made,  requests  that  all  mistakes  or  omissions  noticed 
by  travelers  may  be  transmitted  to  13  Avenue  de  Tlmperatrice,  Paris,  for  which  ho 
will  be  extremely  thankful. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

COyfAINING  HINTS  TO  TRAVELERS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  CAREFULLY  READ 

BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  oar  nation  is  emphatically  one  of  travelers,  and  as  the  number  is  yearly  in- 
CTcanng,  the  proportion  to  other  nations  is  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  belief  of  the 
enoal  obserrer.  For  instance,  the  author  has  seen  at  one  time  sitting  in  the  court- 
jard  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  twenty-nine  Americans,  five  Frenchmen,  three 
Eughahmen,  and  one  Bnssian ;  he  has  seen  at  the  Mediterranean  Hotel,  in  Jem- 
nlem,  thirteen  Americans,  one  Englishman,  two  Frenchmen,  and  three  Spaniards ; 
sad  at  Shepheards'  Hotel,  at<^airo,  orer  one  half  of  the  visitors  were  Americans; 
and  what  wonder,  when  the  elements,  air,  fire,  and  water,  answer  to  our  call,  to 
traiisport  us  from  shore  to  shore  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 

It  behooves  us  to  travel  with  other  stores  besides  our  purse  and  passport.  **  A 
nan  most  cany  knowledge  with  him  if  he  would  bring  knowledge  home."  £v- 
enr  body  has  now  an  excuse  to  travel :  if  rich,  to  enjoy ;  if  poor,  to  retrench ; 
if  iick,  to  recover ;  if  studious,  to  learn ;  if  learned,  to  relax  from  study.  All 
ihould  remember  that  not  the  least  important  requisite  for  a  traveler  is  a  ready 
itock  of  good  temper  and  forbearance.  Let  your  motto  be,  **  Keep  cool."  Good- 
kniDor  win  procure  more  comforts  than  gold.  If  yon  think  yon  are  imposed  upon, 
be  firm ;  custom  has  established  certain  charges,  and  any  deviation  from  them  is 
■oon  detected,  and,  nnleas  unnecessary  trouble  has  been  given,  firmness  and  good 
temper  will  serve  yon  better  and  more  readily  than  violence. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  unfortunately  acquired  a  reputation  abroad  of  great  prod- 
i^aUtj  in  our  expendittires,  and  in  the  East  we  are  charged  twenty  per  cent  more 
ihan  any  other  nation  for  what  we  purchase ;  still,  it  is  an  unhappy  feeling  to  think 
that  we  mnst  always  be  on  our  guard.  Many  set  out  with  that  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted impression,  and  are  rendered  miserable  by  imagining  they  arc  the  victims 
of  impoaation  wherever  they  go,  and  by  degrees  become  despicably  mean,  and  grum- 
ble at  every  charge  which  they  do  not  understand.  Tristram  Shandy*s  reflection? 
00  this  subject  are  worth  quoting :  '*  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  a  pistol 
tinder-box  which  was  filched  from  me  at  Sienna,  and  twice  that  I  paid  five  pauls 
for  Ufo  hard-boiled  eggs,  once  at  Radicofan^,  and  a  second  time  at  Capua,  I  do 
sot  think  a  journey  through  France  or  Italy,  provided  a  man  can  keep  his  temper 
sll  the  way,  so  bad  a  thing  as  some  people  would  make  you  believe.     There  mnst 
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be  upi  and  downs,  or  how  the  dense  shoald  we  get  into  valleys  where  nature 
spreads  so  many  tables  of  entertainment  ?  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  they  would 
lend  you  their  voitures,  to  i)e  shaken  to  pieces  for  nothing ;  and  unless  yon  pay 
twelve  sons  for  greasing  your  wheels,  how  should  the  poor  peasant  get  butter  for 
his  bread  ?  We  really  expect  too  much ;  and  for  the  wine  above  par,  for  your 
room,  supper,  and  bed,  at  the  most  they  are  but  one  shilling  and  ninepence  half- 
penny. Who  would  embroil  their  philosophy  for  it  ?  For  Heaven's  sake  and  your 
own,  pay  it — pay  it,  with  both  hands  open  !*' 

Wherever  you  are,  it  is  best  to  fall  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  place ; 
it  may  be  inconvenient,  but  it  is  less  so  than  running  counter  to  them.  Those 
who  have  their  own  way  (the  cost  is  generally  more  than  it  is  worth)  are  cer- 
tain that  every  body  is  trying  to  defeat  them ;  this  leads  them  to  quarrel  with  their 
dinner,  dispute  their  bills,  and  proceed  on  their  journey  with  the  conviction  that 
they  are  much  injured  rather  than  most  unreasonable  people.  .  Every  person  pre- 
paring to  travel  should  try  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
country  through  which  he  is  about  to  pass.  This  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  jour- 
ney ;  it  will  prove  equal  to  a  doubly-filled  purse.  He  shoald  also  become  as  well 
acquainted  as  possible  with  the  history  of  the  people,  reading  the  best  works  de- 
scriptive of  the  country,  become  familiar  with  its  currency,  and  think  in  francs, 
paulSf  and  piastres  instead  of  dollars  and  cents.  As  regards  baggage,  the  author 
would  say,  in  opposition  to  most  writers,  who  advise  against  it,  donU  cramp  yotir- 
selfjor  want  of  baggage  f  the  few  dollars  charged  for  extra  luggage  will  be  more 
dian  compensated  for  by  having  every  thing  that  you  may  want ;  and  when  your 
wardrobe  has  been  pulled  to  pieces  by  custom-house  officers,  it  will  not  reqnirs 
hours  to  repack  it  before  you  can  close  your  trunks. 

Be  certain  to  have  every  thing  done  in  respect  to  baggage,  et  cetera,  and  more 
particularly  your  hotel  hili,  before  the  last  moment,  thereby  avoiding  the  excite- 
ment of  setting  out  in  a  great  hurry,  with  the  possibility  of  forgetting  something  of 
importance.  The  author  has  foimd  great  advantage,  where  he  intended  leaving  in 
the  morning,  in  having  his  bill  the  night  previous. 


Avoid,  if  possible,  carrying  sealed  letters,  or  executing  commissions  for  friends, 
as  the  chances  are  it  will  place  contraband  goods  in  your  care,  which,  for  yourself 
and  others,  should  always  be  avoided.  You  would  do  well  also  to  avoid  guides  ss 
much  as  possible,  unless  you  are  with  ladies ;  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  hsTe 
them.  By  wandering  about,  and  trusting  to  your  own  observations,  you  will  be- 
come much  more  readily  acquainted  with  places,  and  your  impressions  will  be 
stronger.  The  best  and  quickest  method  of  obtaining  a  correct  idea  of  a  place  is, 
on  your  arrival,  to  ascend  some  eminence,  take  your  map  of  the  ciry,  or  a  valet  de 
place  if  yon  have  no  map,  and  get  all  your  bearings,  note  down  the  most  remark- 
able places,  then  drive  around  them ;  after  that,  go  into  the  matter  in  detail.  Bj 
this  method  you  will  leave  the  city  in  a  week  with  a  better  knowledge  of  it  than  if 
yon  had  remained  a  month  escorted  round  by  a  valet  de  place. 
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Money. 

The  safest  and  most  eonyenient  method  of  carrying  money  abroad  to  meet  yoor 
expenses  is  in  the  form  of  circular  letters  o/creditj  which  are  issued  in  New  York ; 
and  as  peace  of  mind  is  yery  niDcessary  to  the  traveler,  be  certain  you  obtain  such 
letters  from  bankers  whose  credit  stands  so  high  that  their  names  are  honored  at 
Paris  and  Damaacua,  at  Cairo  and  Vienna,  with  the  same  confidence  as  in  New 
Toric  The  houses  we  recommend  to  the  traveler  are  Duncan,  Sherman,  &  Co., 
John  Munroe  &  Co.,  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  Drexel,  Winthrop,  &  Co.,  Drexd  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  Bowles  Brothers  &  Co.,  19  William  Street,  New  York,  and 
76  State  Street,  Boston,  Jay  Coore  &  Co.,  20  Wall  Street,  and  Henry  Clews  &  Co., 
82  Wan  Street.  -  These  houses  issue  letters  to  bankers  all  over  Europe,  Asia,  and 
AiKca. 

Napoleons  are  the  best  known  currency  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  Constantinople, 
Damascus,  and  Jerusalem,  and  at  nearly  every  place  you  visit.  At  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  sovereigns  are  the  best.  You  can  draw  at  nearly  par  in  every  place 
that  yon  want  to  stop  at.  The  letter  of  credit  has  many  advantages  over  circu- 
lar notes,  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  state.  In  drawing  your  money,  draw 
aU  that  you  can  possibly  use  in  the  currency  of  the  country  you  are  in,  the  bal- 
ance in  napoleons.  Nearly  every  traveler  must  provide  himself  with  more  or  less 
specie  to  serve  his  purpose  until  arriving  at  Paris  or  London. 


Paseports, 

The  most  disagreeable  of  all  the  annoyances  of  traveling  is  that  of  being  obliged 
to  cany  passports.  Those  persons  who  have  traveled  much  in  America,  and  know 
^ey  can  go  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  without  any  one  having  the  right  to 
<]ae8tion  either  their  identity  or  movements,  naturally  feel  galled  at  being  obliged 
to  ten  eveiy  official  where  they  are  going.  Then  if,  by  accident,  there  should  be 
any  informality  in  the  vis^,  stop  where  you  are  until  it  is  rectified !  See  that  you 
haio  the  proper  vis^  before  you  start. 

When  husband,  wife,  and  minor  children  travel  together,  a  single  passport  for 
the  whole. wiU  sufBee.  For  any  other  person  in  the  party,  except  servants,  a  sep- 
arate passport  wiU  be  required.  « 

A  new  passport  will  be  expected  to  be  taken  out  by  every  person  whenever  he 
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The  vessels  are  large,  comfortable,  and  ably  commanded,  and  the  pleasare  toonsty 
who  may  be  either  going  to  Germany  direct,  or  who  desires  to  spend  a  few  days  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight  or  in  the  south  of  England,  will  do  well  to  take  passage  by  this 
line  instead  of  going  roundabout  to  Liverpool.  L'Herbette,  Kane,  &  Co.,  I^o.  33 
Rue  dn  Quatre  Septembre,  Paris,  agents. 

The  New  French  Line  of  Transatlantic  Steamers, — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
chronicle  the  fact  of  the  sailing  of  a  new  line  of  steamers  direct  from  New  York  to 
Havre,  that  those  travelers  (and  they  are  many)  who  wish  to  escape  that  bugbear, 
the  passage  of  the  Channel  from  England  to  France,  may  now  be  able  to  go  or 
come  directly.  Of  course  they  must  go  to  England  once,  but  if  they  go  that  way 
they  need  not  return,  and  vice  versft.  The  new  steamers  are  splendidly  manned 
and  furnished — such  as  clean  napkins  every  day,  and  elegant  and  luxurious  smok- 
ing-rooms, open  all  night,  with  light  and  heat.  The  agent  in  New  York  is  George 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  No.  58  Broadway,  and  L'Herbette,  Kane,  &  Co.,  No.  33  Rue  da 
Quatre  Septembre,  Paris.  These  beautiful  vessels  sail  every  other  Saturday  for- 
Havre  and  Brest,  and  from  Havre  and  Brest  to  New  York. 

The  Cunard  line  of  sttamers  sail  regularly  twice  a  week  from  New  York  to  Liv- 
erpool, and  vice  versft.     Their  accommodations  are  first-class  in  every  respect 

The  '*  National"  line  of  steamers,  sailing  weekly  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and 
vice  ver8&,  is  composed  of  some  of  the  largest,  most  powerful,  and  elegant  steamers 
that  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  following  instructions  to  their  commanders  is  a  guar- 
antee of  their  safety : 

**  The  commanders,  whilst  using  every  diligence  to  secure  a  speedy  voyage,  are 
prohibited  from  running  any  risk  whatever  that  might  result  in  accident  to  their 
ships.  They  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  safety  of  the  ships,  and  the  lives  and 
property  on  board,  is  to  be  the  ruling  principle  that  shall  govern  them  in  the  navi- 
gation of  their  ships,  and  no  supposed  gain  in  expedition,  or  saving  of  time  on  the 
voyage,  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  risk  of  accident.  The  company  desires  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  steamers  for  safety,  and  expects  such  expe- 
dition on  their  voyages  as  is  consistent  vnth  safe  navigation."  Offices,  69  Broad- 
way, New  York ;  21  and  23  Water  Street,  Liverpool ;  John  Arthur  &  Co.,  10  Rue 
Castiglione,  Paris. 

The  "Anchor"  line  of  steamers  is  another  which  has  met  with  a  well-merited  suc- 
cess. It  consists  of  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  ships,  as  elegant,  sea-worthy,  and  comforta- 
ble in  every  respect  as  the  Clyde  can  produce.  Travelers  who  wish  to  commence 
their  excursions  in  Scotland  and  work  up  to  London  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  take  these  ships,  as  they  sail  direct  to  Glasgow.  This  company  has  also  estab- 
lished a  regular  Mediterranean  line,  sailing  fortnightly  from  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
Naples,  and  weekly  from  Palermo  and  Messina ;  also  from  Spanish  ports  direct  to 
New  York.  The  advantage  to  travelers  by  these  lines  is  inestimable,  as  they  can 
return  from  their  travels  direct^  bringing  or  shipping  their  works  of  art  or  other 
purchases  -with  great  ^fety  and  at  low  rates.  The  agents  are  Henderson  Brothers, 
No.  7  Bowling  Green,  New  York ;  Handyside  &  Henderson,  51  Union  Street,  Ghis- 
gow ;  and  Rpnbier  &  Broomhead,  2  Chauss^e  d*Antin,  Paris. 
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DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  AGENTS. 

Hie  following  b  a  correct  list  of  oar  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  resident  in 
Europe,  with  the  amount  of  compensation  attached  to  each  office.  It  would  al- 
ways be  well  to  leave  a  card  on  your  representative,  especially  in  out  of  the  way 
places,  where  the  duties  of  the  office  are  not  arduous  and  where  the  visitors  are 
few.    You  will  generally  find  them  obliging  and  courteous. 

France, 
Name*.  Offloes.  Where  stationed.  Compeiu'D. 

Elifaa  B.  Washbume Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Flen. . . Paris $17,500. 

Colonel  Hoffman Secretary  of  Legation Paris 2,625. 

Frank  Moore Assistant  Sec'y  of  Legation.  .Paris 2,000. 

J.Bleredith  Bead,  Jr. Consul  General Paris 5,000. 

MfltoaM.  Price Consul Marseilles 2,500. 

Chartes  J.  Clinch Consul Bordeaux 2,000. 

Thomas  P.  Smith Consul La  Rochelle  ...      1 ,  500. 

P.J.  Osterfaaus Consul Lyons 1,500. 

BeDJ.  Gerrish,  Jr. Consul Nantes 1,500. 

Consul Napoln.  Vendue     1,500. 

S.L.  Glasgow Consul Havre 6,000. 

W.H.Vesey Consul Nice 1,600. 

Adolph  Goavemeur  Gill Consul Bheims Fees. 

England. 

Bobert  C.  Schenck Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen. .  .London $17,500. 

Benjamin  Moran  . . .  \ -.Secretary  of  Legation London 2,625. 

M.  WoodhuU Assistant  Sec'y  of  Legation . .  London 2,000. 

Adam  Badeaa Consul  General .London 7,500. 

Thomas  H.  Dudley Consul  General Liverpool 7,500. 

John  S.  Rannels .Consul Tunstall 1 ,500. 

G.Thompson Consul  General Southampton  . .      2,000. 

J.B.  Gould Consul Birmingham. . .      2,600. 

Chas.  H.  Branscomb Consul Manchester. . . .      2,000. 

F.S.ltichard8 .Consul Leeds 2,000. 

Chas.  G.  Dyer ^Consul Bristol Fees. 

Thomas  G.Fox .Consul Plymouth Fees. 

Alfred  Fox Consul , Falmouth Fees. 

£van  R  Jones Consul Newcastle Fees. 

•Barry  H .  Daris Consul Cardiff Fees. 

Scotland. 

J. Jenkinson Consul Glasgow $3,000. 

James  Smith Consul Dundee 2,000. 

John  S.  Fiske Consul ^ .Leith .Fees. 

Ireland, 

Jas.  Rea Consul Belfiist $2,000. 

W.  H.  Townscnd Consul Cork 2,000. 

Edward  D.NeUl Consul Dublin. Fees. 

Wm.  B.West Consul Galway Fees. 

B.H.  Batchelder Consul » Londonderry. .  .Fees. 
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Malta. 

NuoM.                                     Offlcw.                        Where  stationed.  Gompeiie*n. 
L.  T.  Adams. . . : Consul Valetta Fees. 

Gibraltar. 
H.  J.  Sprague Consul Gibraltar Fees. 

Austria. 

John  Jay Envoy Extr. and  Min. Plen. . .Vienna f  12,000. 

J.  F.DeiapIaine Secretaiy  of  Legation Vienna 1,800. 

P.  Sidney  Post Consul Vienna 1,600. 

A.  W.  Thayer Consal Trieste 2,000. 

Chas.  H.  Koyce Consal Pragae Fees. 

Russia. 

Andrew  G.  Curtin. Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen. . .  St.  Petersburg.  .$17,500. 

Schuyler Secretary  of  Legation St.  Petersburg. .     1,800. 

Geo.  Pomutz Consul St.  Petersburg. .     2,000. 

Geo.  T.  Allen Consul Moscow. 2,000. 

Timothy  C.  Snuth Consul Odessa. 2,000. 

Samuel  D.  Jones Consul Revel 2,000. 

Edmund  Bnuidt Consul Archangel Fees. 

Beynold  Frenckell Consul Helsingfors . . .  .Fees. 

Chas.L.  Smith Commercial  Agent Amoor  River  . .  $1,500. 

A.  Schwartz Consul Riga Fees. 

German  Empire. 

Geo. Bancroft Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen. .  .Berlin $17,600. 

Alex.  Bliss Secretary  of  Legation Berlin 1,800. 

Wm.  P.  Webster Consul  General Frankfort 3,000. 

Jas.  Park Consal Aix-la-Chapelle     2,600. 

Emil  Hoechster. Consul Bremen 1,500. 

H.  Kreismann Consul Berlin Fees. 

A. V.  Dockery Consul Stettin $1 ,000. 

G.  Colvin  Brown Consul Geestemunde  .  .Fees. 

Gustave  Jarecki Consul Altona. Fees. 

G.  H.  Horstmann Consul Munich $1,000. 

J.  M.  Wilson Consul Nuremberg  ....Fees. 

G.  Sareki Consul Augsburg Fees. 

E.  M.  Vail Consul  for  the  Palatinate. . . .  Ludwigshafen. . 

C.  Young Consul Carlsruhe Fees. 

O.  H.  Irish Consul Dresden Fees. 

T.  Scott  Stewart Consal Leipsic Fees. 

H.  B.  Ryder Consul Chemnitz Fees. 

R.  M.  Hanson Consul Bremen $3,000. 

Edward  Robinson Consul Hamburg 2,000. 

C.  Sprague Consul Brunswick Fees. 

Spain. 

D.  E.  Sickles Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen. . .  Madrid $12,000. 

A.  Adee .*.  Secretary  of  Legation Madrid 1,800. 

A.  Pries Consul Malaga 1 ,600. 

E.  Knopf Consul Cadiz 1,600. 

H.  Ruggles Consul Barcelona. Fees. 

Levi  H.  Coit Consul Valencia Fees. 

A.  Merry Consul Seville Fees. 
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Italy. 
Vanm.  OfiOcea.  Where  staUoned.  Ck»penB*ii. 

Geoise  P.  Manh Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen. .  .Rome 912,000. 

G.  W.Wutx ^. Secretary  of  Legation Rome 1,800. 

D.  M.  Annstrong Consal Rome Fees. 

J.  L.  Graham Consul  General Florence Fees. 

0.  M.  Spencer. Consul Genoa $1 ,  500. 

F.W.Befan Consul Messina 1,500. 

B.  O.  Duncan Consul Naples 1, 500. 

Loigi  Monti Consul Palermo 1 ,500. 

Wilfiam  T.Rice Consul Spezzia 1,500. 

F.B.Hnchting Consul Brindisi 1,500. 

Jay  T.  Howaid Consul Leghorn 1 ,500. 

Fnnkfin  Torrey Consul Carrara Fees. 

Wm.  M  Mayo Consul Otranto Fees. 

J.  Hofanes  Grover Consul Ancona Fees. 

J.  Hanis Consul Venice $750. 

Denmark, 

G.  T^.  Griffin Minister  Resident Copenhagen  . . .  $7,500. 

A.  Hecksber Consul Copenhagen  . .  .Fees. 

C.CSheats Consul Elsinore $1,500. 

C.  J.  True Consul.: St.  Thomas 4,000. 

The  Netherlands, 

C.  F.  Gortiam Minister  Resident The  Hague  ....  $7, 500. 

Frederick  Scfafiltz Consul Rotterdam 2,000. 

J.  E.  Marx Consul Amsterdam.. . .     1,000. 

Belgium, 

R  Jooes Minister  Resident Brussels $7,500. 

Aanm  Goodrich Secretary  of  Legation Brussels 1,500. 

Consul Brussels Fees. 

J.  Riley  Weayer Consul A  ntwerp $2, 500. 

A-Gemaert Consul Liege Fees. 

C.  G.  Gleeberg Consul Yervieres Fees. 

Portugal, 

OoA.  H.  Lewis. Minister  Resident Lisbon $7,500. 

H.  W.  Diman Consul Lisbon 1,500. 

James  C.  fletcher C/OusqI Oporto 1,500. 

G.Smith Consul Funchal 1,500. 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

CO.  Andrews Minister  Resident Stockholm $7,500. 

K.  A.  ElfVing Consul Stockholm Fees. 

P.  K  Bazier Consul Gottenburg Fees. 

A.  Gran Consul Bergen Fees. 

G.Gade Consul Christiania Fees. 

Svntzerland, 

H.  Rublee  .t Minister  Resident Berne $7,500. 

Henry  Emi Consul Basle 2,000. 

Chas.  H.  Upton Consul Geneva 1,500. 

6amQelH.M.  Byres Consul Zurich 1,500. 
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Turkey, 
Nunoi.  OfBoeai  When  lUUoiMd.  CoaopeiiB^n. 

George  H.Boker Minister  Besident Ck>nstantinople.  $7,500. 

J.  B.  Brown Secretary  of  Legation Constantinople.     3,000. 

J.  H.  Goodenow Consnl  General Constantinople.     3,000. 

J.  A.  Johnson 1 . .  .Consul  General Beyrout 2,000. 

Enoch  J.  Smithers Consul Smyrna 2,000. 

Bursley Consul Jerusalem lyJKX). 

L.  P.  di  Cesnola Consul Cyprus 1 ,000. 

H.  Hildebrandt Consul Candia  ........     1,000. 

J.  M.  Peebles Consul Trebizond Fees. 

Greece. 

• 

C.  K.Tuckerman Minister  Resident Athens $7,500. 

Robert  P.  Keep Consul Pineus 1,000. 

J.  Vlastos Consul Zante Fees. 

Colonel  Butler Consul  General Alexandria $3,500. 

G.  Taylor Consul Cairo 

Jajmn. 

C.  E.  de  Long Minister  Resident Yeddo $7,.'>o6. 

A.  L.  C.  Portman Interpreter Yeddo 2,500. 

Chas.  O.  Shepard Consul Yeddo 3,000. 

Lemuel  Lyon Consul Kanagawa 3,000. 

Consul Nagasaki 3,000. 

Consul Osaca  and  Hiogo   3,000. 


SKELETON  TOURS. 
Tilt  time  occupied  and  the  approxitnate  cost. 
Of  course  the  cost  of  traveling  depends  on  the  style  of  living ;  but  without  wines 
it  should  not  average  over  $G  per  day,  devoting  sufficient  time  to  see  each  place 
properly. 

FIRST  TOUR. 

Suppose  you  have  only  three  months'  time  and  $700.  You  pay  in  going  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  by  some  steamers  $260,  and  by  cheaper  lines,  both  ways, 
$150.  This  would  leave  you  $550  by  going  on  one  line,  and  $440  by  going  on  the 
other,  or  nearly  $8  per  day  to  spend  for  the  balance  of  the  time  if  you  should  go 
by  the  cheap  line.  The  best  disposition  of  your  time  would  be  this :  Ten  days  to 
Paris.  From  Pads  to  Vienna,  Austria,  by  the  way  of  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,.  Jlin- 
den,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Prague.  From  Vienna  to  Paris 
by  the  way  of  Trieste,  Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles,  occu- 
pying thirty  days,  which,  with  the  ten  days  in  Paris,  and  ten  or  eleven  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  would  make  fifty  days,  leaving  thirty  days  to  visit  England,  Ireland,  and 
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Seotkod ;  or,  amce  the  nulioad  has  heen  finiahedfrom  Manich  to  Vienna,  .nstead 
of  ntnrning  by  the  way  of  Trieste  and  Venice,  take  the  road  from  Vienna  to  Stras- 
bourg, via  linz,  Sakbarg,  Monich,  Angsbnrg,  Ulm,  Stuttgart,  Carlsruhe,  and  Ba- 
den-Baden. Both  trips  should  be  made,  if  possible.  From  Munich  an  excursion 
shooid  be  made  to  Innspruck,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol.  The  railroad  is  now  finish- 
ed. An  additional  ten  days  would  take  you  through  Belgium  and  Holland,  viz. : 
two  days  to  Brussels,  one  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  two  in  Antwerp,  one  in  Rotter> 
dam,  one  at  the  Hague,  and  two  at  Amsterdam,  connecting  with  the  previous  route 
Dnssddorfl    This  is  sufficient  time. 


skoOND  TOUS. 

Suppose  you  hare  fow  months  to  spend.  Take  the  same  route  as  described  in 
the  first,  and,  starting  at  Milan,  via  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna,  taking  two 
days,  three  days  at  Florence,  eight  at  Rome,  five  at  Naples,  and  three  at  Palermo 
—in  all,  with  the  time  occupied  pn  the  steamer,-  thirty  days. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  you  go  from  Florence  to  Rome  and  Naples  by  railway. 

There  are  two  lines  of  steamers  running  from  Genoa  to  Naples — that  of  the  Mes^ 

sageries  Maritimes,  which  leaves  every  Friday  at  8  P.M.,  arriving  at  Leghorn  early 

next  morning,  remains  in  that  harbor  all  day,  sails  in  the  evening  for  Civita  Vcc- 

cbia,  remaining  there  all  day,  and  sailing  again  in  the  evening  for  Naples,  where  it 

anrires  about  10  A.M.  the  next  morning;  the  Italian  line  leaves  Genoa  at  6  P.M. 

en  Wedmuday,  going  through  the  same  programme.    This  route  will  cost  about 

1200  extra. 

TUISD  TOUB. 

If  yon  have  five  months  to  spend,  instead  of  returning  direct  to  Paris  by  the 
wsy  of  Marseilles,  yon  may  spend  thirty  days  very  profitably  by  returning  via  Tu- 
na, over  Mount  Cenis,  Geneva,  Chamouni,  Lake  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Vevay,  ViUe- 
Deinre,Martigny,  Leukerbad,  the  Gemmi  Pass,  Interlachen,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Zurich, 
Schainiausen,  Lake  Constance,  Bregenz,  Innspruck,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Bruchsal, 
back  to  Baden-Baden ;  thence  to  Heidelberg,  Frankfort,  Mayence,  Wiesbaden, 
Sou,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  and  Cologne  to  Paris. 

This  tour  of  five  months  should  cost  about  $1200. 

FOURTH  TOUB. 

Travelers  who  intend  spending  one  year  abroad,  and  wish  to  make  the  ascent  of 
the  Nile,  *'<&>"  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  Constantinople  and  Greece,  will  require 
s  letter  of  credit  for  about  $2500. 

We  will  suppose  they  sail  from  America  on  the  first  day  of  May,  land  at  liver- 
pool  on  the  tenth,  remain  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  first  of  July — this  is  the  best 
tttson  in  that  country,  and  is  the  only  one  yon  can  spend  there  without  interfering 
with  a  more  important  portion  of  your  trip,  as  there  is  only  one  season  to  ascend 
the  Nile,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  retrace  any  portion  of  the  route — two  weeks  in 
Psris,  six  weeks  in  Switeerland,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  the  Tyrol,  the  cities  on  the 
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Rhine,  and  the  Grerman  watering-places ;  that  brings  ns  to  the  first  of  September. 
Then  Belgium,  Holland,  Pmssia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Austria  to  Vienna.  From 
Vienna  to  Trieste,  cross  the  Adriatic  to  Venice,  through  Italy  to  Naples,  a«  de- 
scribed in  Routes  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  occupying  two  and  a  half  months. 

On  the  middle  of  KoTember  we  leave  Naples  for  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Alexan- 
dria, arriving  at  Cairo  about  the  first  of  December.  After  spending  two  weeks  en- 
joying the  mild  and  balmy  atmosphere  of  the  resting-place  of  the  Pharaohs,  we  pro- 
ceed up  the  Nile  to  the  Second  Cataract,  which  excursion  generally  occupies  two 
months  if  in  small  boats.  Steamers  now  make  the  ascent  of  the  Nile.  On  return- 
ing to  Cairo  the  first  of  March,  having  made  a  trip  to  Suez,  to  visit  the  spot  whence 
the  Children  of  Israel  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  we  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal,  take 
steamer  for  Jaffa,  spending  the  month  of  March  and  first  week  in  April  visiting  Je- 
rusalem, the  Dead  Sea,  Jericho,  and  the  Jordan ;  traveling  through  the  centre  of 
Syria,  via  thQ  Lake  of  Galilee,  to  Damascus ;  from  Damascus  to  the  ruins  of  Baal- 
bec,  thence  to  Beyrout,  where  we  again  take  steadier  for  Constantinople,  passing 
Tripoli,  Latakia»  Alexandretta,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  and  the  Dardanelles,  or  by  anoth- 
er route — more  direct — stopping  at  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Smyrna ;  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Marseilles  via  Athens,  arriving  in  Paris  about  the  first  of  May. 

FIFTH   TOUR. 

Should  yon  not  wish  to  return  to  Paris  or  London  after  your  long  absence,  3^u 
may  take  steamer  at  Marseilles  for  Barcelona,  then  to  Madrid  by  rail,  making  the 
same  trip  described  in  our  tour  through  Spain.  This  trip  will  occupy  nearly  two 
months.  This  tour  should  not  cost  you  over  $350  extra.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  first-class  rates  and  a  liberal  expenditure. 

Experience  has  shown,  when  traveling  abroad,  that  while  on  railway  cars  and 
steamers  first  class,  the  expenses  are  about  $10  per  day ;  second  class,  %1 — that 
is,  traveling  about  twelve  hours  per  day ;  if  day  and  night,  nearly  double.  This 
rule  will  apply  as  well  when  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  some  lines.  If  you  remain 
a  long  time  in  a  cheap  country,  you  may  make  your  expenses  average  $3  50  or 
$4  per  day ;  for  instance :  A  tour  of  one  year,  spending  three  weeks  on  the  Nile, 
two  months  in  the  Holy  Land,  may  be  made  for  $1^120;  viz. : 

Passage  to  London 1..  $100 

*'      to  Alexandria  and  Cairo , 130 

Return 240 

Three  weeks  on  the  Nile 200 

Two  months  in  Palestine,  at  $8  per  day 480 

Seven  months  in  cheap  countries,  at  $4.60  per  day 070 

$2120 
This,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  first  class.    There  is  no  second  class  on  the  Nile 
or  in  Syria — that  b,  nominal  second  class ;  but  you  have  many  classes  of  boats  on 
the  Nile,  and  many  classes  of  horses  in  the  Holy  Land.    Don't  bargain  for  bw 
rates,  or  you  will  be  served  accordingly. 
The  same  can  be  done  for  about  $300  less,  second  class. 
For  $400  a  fine  excursion  (going  second  class^can  be  made  to  London  and  the 
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CoDtiMDti  occnpying  two  and  a  half  xnonibs,  viz. :  via  London,  Cologne,  Basle, 
Lncmie,  St.  Gotbard  Pass,  Lake  Maggiore,  Milan,  Venice,  Trieste,  Vienna, 
Pngoe,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Paris,  to  Southampton.  An  additional  hnn- 
ired  doUars  would  pay  for  a  fine  excursion  through  Great  Britain,  taking  the  steam- 
m  at  Qneenstown.  By  reversing  this  route,  going  first  to  Vienna  tfia  Berlin,  and 
nmmiiig  via  Venice  and  Milan  to  Genoa,  fifty  additional  dollars  will  pay  your  ex- 
penes  to  Naples  via  Florence  and  Rome,  returning  by  Marseilles  to  Paris. 

la  addidon  to  the  above  tours,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
nay  be  made  at  a  great  reduction  in  price  by  availing  one*s  self  of  special  arrange- 
meats  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  of  London,  with  the  different  railroad  and  steam- 
boit  companiea  of  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  Yon  can  travel  alone 
with  yoor  own  family  or  party,  or  join  a  party  of  strangers  all  at  the  same  price. 
Mr.  Cook  takes  or  sends  all  his  people  first  class,  and  stops  at  first-class  hotels,  and 
ovtainly  for  one  third  less  the  cost  to  a  traveler  than  traveling  on  his  own  account. 

We  give  a  few  of  the  routes,  which  are  all  of  great  importance,  with  the  expense 
of  each,  including  every  thing  with  the  exception  of  porterage. 

An  Alpine  route,  costing,  from  London,  with  Cook's  railway  tickets  and  hotel 
ooopoDS,  thirty  days,  $136.  To  and  frdm  London  to  New  York,  $170— in  all, 
$905 !  London  to  Harwich,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Liege,  Cologne,  Mayence,  Darm- 
icsdi,  Heidelberg,  Baden-Baden,  Strasbourg,  Basle,  Zurich,  Coire,  over  the  Splugen 
U>  Colko,  steamer  over  Lake  of  Como,  Camerlata,  Milan,  Verona,  Venice,  Padna, 
Fenva,  Bologna,  Pistoia,  Florence,  Bologna,  Piacensa,  Alessandria,  Genoa,  Turin, 
Novaia,  Milan,  Camerlata,  Lugano,  St.  Gotbard,  Andermatt,  Lucerne,  Basle,  Hei- 
ddberg^  Mayence,  Cologne,  Utrecht,  Rotterdam,  Harwich,  to  London. 

The  coupons  for  the  different  countries  are  printed  in  English,  with  the  French, 
Gemun,  and  Italian  on  the  opposite  page,  obviating  entirely  the  necessity  of  the 
cmirier  in  case  yon  do  not  speak  the  different  languages,  many  of  the  employes  in 
aQ  the  hotels  speaking  English. 

The  kXiowing  tour  can  be  made,  costing,  from  New  York,  $400,  occnpying  sevoi- 
^Jive  days,  vis. :  twenty-five  days  to  and  from  London,  say  passages  $170,  ex- 
tias  $24,  fifty  days  with  Mr.  Cook's  hotel  coupons  $94,  and  with  his  excursion 
ticket  $112=$400. 

From  London  to  Harwich,  Antwerp,  Bmssels,  Liege,  Cdogne,  Mayence,  Darm- 
stadt, Heidelberg,  Baden-Baden,  Strasbourg,  Basle,  Olten,  Berne,  Lausanne,  Gene- 
va, Bonveret,  Martigny,  Sierre,  over  the  Simplon,  Domo  d'Ossola,  Arona,  Novara, 
Tarin,  Alessandria,  Genoa,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  Pistoia,  Lucca, 
Pisa,  L^om,  Civita  Veochia,  Borne,  Caprini,  Naples,  Borne,  Foligno,  Florence, 
Bologna,  Ferraia,  Padua,  Venice,  Verona,  Milan,  Camerlata,  and  thence  over  the 
St.  Gotbard  or  Splugen,  to  Basle,  down  the  Rhine  to  Utrecht,  Rotterdam,  Harwich, 
or  Antwerp,  to  London.  That  is  within  fifteen  doUars  for  the'  same  length  of  time 
•t  Saratoga  or  any  other  summer  resort  in  America  at  five  dollars  per  day ! 

19ie  following  extended  tour  through  the  Holy  Land  and  up  the  Nile  to  the  First 
Cataract  may  be  made  by  using  Mr.  Cook's  tickets  at  the  exceeding  low  rate  of 
$1000.    From  New  Ywk  and  back,  occnpying  only  four  months,  viz. : 
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From  New  York  to  London  and  return $170,    22  days. 

London  and  retom I 814,  106     " 

$i^94,  128  days. 

By  the  following  routes :  From  London  to  Trieste  via  the  Splugen,  Brenner,  or 
St.  Gothard  Pass,  to  Venice,  Corfu,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  twenty  days  steam-boat  on 
the  Nile,  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  Port  Said,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  the  Jordan*,  Dead 
Sea,  Jericho,  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and  back  to  Jerusalem,  to  Damascus  via  Sama- 
ria and  Galilee,  from  Damascus  to  Baalbec,  Beyrout,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Sdo,  Smyrna, 
.  Ephesus,  Mitylene,  Dardanelles  to  Constantinople,  back  to  Syria,  Athens,  Corfu, 
Trieste,  over  any  of  the  passes  through  Switzerland  and  Paris,  to  London. 

There  should  be  at  least  four  in  the  party.  The  time  in  Palestine  can  be  ex- 
tended or  contracted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  traveler.  Arrangements  can  also  be 
made  for  varying  this  route.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  cost  is  only  about  sev^ 
en  dollars  per  day,  which,  considering  the  rate  you  travel,  is  remarkably  cheap. 

Travelers  wishing  to  make  any  of  the  above  tours  should  address  Mr.  Thomas 
Cook,  98  Fleet  Street,  London. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  when  traveling  in  Europe  by  railway,  to  be  at  the  sta- 
tion full  fifteen  minutes  before  the  starting-time,  in  order  to  get  your  ticket,  as  well 
as  to  attend  to  your  baggage,  see  it  checked,  or  placed  on  the  cars.  The  quantity 
of  luggage  yon  can  take  inside  the  car  depends  on  whether  you  are  first  class  or 
not,  ftrst>class  passengers  always  haying  more  privileges. 

Always  refer  to  your  guide-book  before  you  arrive  at  a  city,  and  make  up  yotir 
mind  at  what  hotel  you  intend  to  stop,  and,  when  pestered  by  employ^  or  commis- 
sionaires, name  the  hotel  as  if  an  old  visitor. 

In  describing  routes,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  a  traveler  which  he  or  she 
ought  to  take,  as  it  depends  entirely  on  one's  tastes  or  the  time  one  has  to  spare. 
One  might  prefer  to  stop  at  Birmingham  to  examine  the  manufacture  of  guns, 
while  another  would  prefer  visiting  Coventiy  to  see  some  thirty  thousand  persons 
employed  in  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of  ribbons ;  another,  with  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  and  the  beautiful  in  nature,  would  prefer  visiting  Chatsworth,  the  lovely  palace 
and  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  while  still  another  would  prefer,  above  all, 
to  visit  the  cUssic  grounds  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  to  sit  in  the  high-backed  chair,  in 
the  chimney-comer  where  he  courted  the  lovely  daughter  of  old  Dame  Hathaway, 
or  stand  on  that  simple  stone  under  which  lie  his  mortal  remains  in  the  parish 
church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  some  may  have  time  and  taste  for  all,  some  for 
only  one ;  we  will  consequently  describe  the  most  prominent  routes  in  a  direct  line, 
or  nearly  so,  asking  the  tiaveler  to  examine  his  map  on  arriving  at  each  stopping, 
place,  find  in  the  index  the  names  of  places  of  importance  in  the  vicinity,  read  them 
carefully,  then  direi^ge  or  continue  as  his  tastes  or  time  may  dictate. 

In  Great  Britain  most  of  the  routes  are  commenced  from  London,  as  yon  may 
enter  the  British  Isles  at  Queenstown,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  New 
Haven,  Dover,  Folkstone,  or  Harwich ;  at  whichever  point  yon  enter  you  have 
only  to  reverse  the  route  to  London,  then  conmience  from  that  capital. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Hbtobt. 


[GREAT  BRITAIN.] 


GOVKBHXENT. 


Tbe  hbtoTY  of  England  is  already  too 
&aulur  to  Um  enlightened  mind  to  render 
it  neoessarj  to  enter  into  it  at  length ;  but 
u  it  b  the  intention  to  prelude  each  coun- 
try with  tome  few  historical  remarks,  the 
nde  will  be  applicable  here  also. 

The  present  mixed  population  of  the 
British  Isles  has  been  the  result  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  who  have  successively  be- 
eome  their  conquerors.  The  universal 
ofiimon  of  all  ancient,  writers  is,  that  the 
first  inhabitants  were  some  wandering 
tribes  of  Gauls,  who  followed  the  religion 
of  the  Dmids,  and  polluted  their  worship 
I7  the  prscttce  of  human  sacrifice.  At 
tte  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Romans, 
the?  found  the  same  language  and  the  same 
fenn  of  government  as  existed  among  the 
Celts  of  the  Continent.  The  Romans  who 
luded  at  Deal,  under  Jnlius  Ciesar,  in  the 
yctr  65  B.C.,  were  succeeded  by  the  Sax- 
oni,  afterward  by  the  Danes  under  Canute, 
the  Normans  under  WUliam  the  Conquer- 
or m  1066.  The  original  Celts  mostly  in- 
habit the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Wales, 
>nd  a  greater  portion  of  Ireland ;  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race,  of  Germanic  descent,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  former  the  leading 
dirtinction  now  exists,  inhabit  the  Low- 
Uiida  of  ScotUnd  and  the  whole  of  En- 
8ll>nd.  The  island  first  became  familiar 
to  the  Romans  by  the  Gaelic  name  of  Al- 
^»  by  which  name  only  is  it  known  among 
the  Gaels  of  ScoUand. 

The  popnUtion  of  Great  Britain  and 
Inland  is  estimated  at  nearly  31,000,000. 
Its  manufactures  and  commerce  are  une- 
qoaled  by  any  country  in  the  world.  Lan- 
caihiie  contains  many  very  extensive  cot- 
ton milk,  employing  a  great  number  of 
haods-  Its  manufactures  of  wool  and  iron 
««  alto  very  large.  The  iron-works  where 
)ke  ore  is  reduced  into  metal  are  situated 
m  StaiTonUhire,  but  the  iron  manufacture 
^  its  chief  seat  in  Birmingham.  Shef- 
Wd  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  cutlery, 
•nd  London  for  its  silver-platted  goods. 
"^l  reigns  supreme  in  Yorkshire  and 
the  west  of  En  inland.  The  form  of  gov- 
'TOment  Is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  suc- 
"^ion  to  the  throne  hereditjirj'.  The 
^ttUtive  power  is  shared  by  the  Houses 
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of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  House  of 
Lords  consists  of  peers,  whose  titles  and 
seats  are  hereditary.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  composed  of  members  elected  by 
certain  classes  of  the  population,  and  is 
similar  to  our  House  of  Representatives. 
It  numbers  658  members:  493  from  En- 
gland and  Wales,  105  from  Ireland,  aqd 
60  from  Scotland.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons votes  all  supplies  of  money,  but  all 
laws  must  have  the  consent  of  both  houses. 
The  Cabinet  or  Ministry  is  generally  form- 
ed of  the  leading  members  of  the  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Premier 
or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Secretaries 
of  the  Home  Office,  Foreign  Office,  etc. 
The  House  of  I^rds  is  tho  highest  court 
of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  tho 
same  as  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Next  in 
order  is  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
is  presided  over  by  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor. Three  inferior  courts  succeed  these, 
over  which  preside  Vice-Chancellors,  then 
Master  of  Rolls,  then  the  three  Tribunals 
of  Commercial  Law,  viz.,  Queen's  Bench, 
Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas. 

Under  Augustine  the  Christian  religion 
made  rapid  progress,  and  although  all 
forms  of  worship  are  tolerated,  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  or  Church  of  En- 
gland, is  thft  government  form,  under  the 
direction  of  two  archbishops  and  twent)-- 
six  bishops.  The  seats  of  tlic  two  arch- 
bishops are  Canterbury'  and  York.  Tho 
established  Church  of  Scotland  is  Presby- 
terian. There  are  also  followers  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  although  in  the  latter  the  Roman 
Catholic  reli  rion  predominates. 

Although  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
aiid  Ireland  is  only  31,000,000,  the  domin- 
ions of  the  empire,  in  various  ptirts  of  the 
globe,  contain  a  population  of  183,060,000, 
and  8,000,000  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  Asia  alone  is  150,000,000. 

We  would  most  decidedly  recommend 
travelers  who  intend  visiting  Ireland  and 
Scotland  to  disembark  at  Queenstown,  tho 
harlmr  of  Cork,  visiting  the  colebrated  lakes 
of  Killnrney,  and  going  north  through  Dulv 
lin,  Belfast,  and  Colerainc,  cross  tho  North 
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Channel  to  Glasgow,  visit  the  principal 
places  in  Scotland,  and  then  woric  up  to 
London,  visiting  the  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest on  their  way.  We  advise  this  course 
.  for  two  reasons — ^flrst,  therms  nothing  they 
will  find  on  the  Continent  more  lovely  or 
picturesque  than  the  beautiful  lakes  of  Kil- 
lamey,  or,  indeed,  we  may  say,  the  whole 
south  and  west  of  Ireland,  and  which 
oHffhi  to  be  visited ;  and,  second,  if  this 
route  be  taken,  it  will  save  time  and  ex- 
pense, and  insure  this  trip*s  being  made, 
as,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  travelers  intend- 
ing to  visit  Ireland  and  Scotland  never  get 
thsre  if  they  proceed  direct  to  the  Conti- 
nent ;  they  always  isUetui  coming  back  by 
Ireland,  but  never  do.  The  trip  is  one  the 
tourist  will  never  regret,  and  a  hasty  tour 
of  the  principal  places  in  Ireland  may  be 
made  in  ten.  days.  Presuming  the  travel- 
er will  adopt  tliis  course,  we  will  commence 
our  description  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  Ireland. 

IRELAND. 

The  island  of  Ireland  is,  from  point  to 
point,  300  miles  long  by  200  wide,  and  is 
separated  from  Great  Britain  by  the  North 
Channel  on  the  northeast,  14  miles  wide ; 
by  St.  George's  Channel  on  the  southeast, 
70  miles  wide;  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Irish  Sea,  130  miles  broad.  It  is  divided 
into  four  provinces — Munster,  Connaught, 
f^einster,  and  Ulster — and  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  6,000,000  inhabitants,  a 
dacrease  of  two  millions  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  is  governed  by  a  lord  lieuten- 
ant appointed  by  the  crown  of  England. 
Its  situation,  in  a  commercial  and  financial 
point  of  view,  has  much  improved  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  undulating,  half  the  land  being 
arable,  and  about  one  fifth  under  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  no  mountains  of  any  im- 
portance in  Ireland,  the  highest  hill  (Ma- 
gillicuddy's  Reeks,  Lake  Killamey)  attain- 
i  ng  only  to  the  altitude  of  3413  feet.  About 
one  half  the  land  is  covered  with  moors 
and  lakes,  no  country  in  Europe  poss^sing 
so  large  an  area  of  fresh-water  lakes  in 
proportion  to  its  size.  Lough  Neagh,  its 
largest  lake,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  is 
one  of  the  three  largest  in  Europe,  and  has 
an  area  of  over  90,000  acres. 

The  principal  river  of  Ireland  is  the 
Shannon,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  United 
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Kingdom;  its  length  is  240  miles.  Tho 
Boyne,  Barrow,  Suir,  Erne,  Foyle,  and  Lif- 
fey  are  aUo  streams  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

The  principal  lakes  are  Lough  Neagli, 
Corrib,  Dearg,  Erne,  Mask,  and  Killarney, 
the  three  lakes  of  Killamey  occupying  an 
area  of  about  6000  acres. 

Linen  is  now  the  staple  manufacture  of 
Ireland,  although  woolens,  silks,  cottons, 
muslin,  gloves,  paper,  and  glass  are  pr€»- 
duced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Ireland  is  becoming  well  supplied  with 
railroads,  there  being  some  twenty  lines  in 
full  operation,  extending  ftt>m  tho  extreme 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west.  In 
every  direction  where  the  railroad  does  not 
reach,  good  jaunting-cars  may  be  procured 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  per  mile  for  a 
single  person,  or  sixteen  cents  for  two. 
The  roads  are  all  very  fine,  and,  to  the  hon- 
or of  the  country,  no  tolls.  The  jaunting- 
cars  are  mostly  made  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  four  persons,  but  there  are  larger 
ones  which  serve  the  purpose  of  the  stage- 
coach. In  procuring  s^its,  be  particular 
to  inform  yourself  from  what  quarter  tbe 
wind  is  blowing,  as  these  conveyances  are 
uncovered,  and,  should  the  weather  be  cold 
or  rainy,  you  may  sit  with  your  back  to- 
ward it.  A  thin  water-proof  coat  and  apron 
are  very  requisite  on  these  occasions ;  also 
a  strap  to  buckle  round  your  waist  and  the 
car  during  the  night,  in  case  you  should 
fall  asleep. 

After  being  landed  by  the  tug,  send  a 
porter  with  your  baggage  direct  to  the  sta- 
tion for  Cork;  and,  should  you  wish  a 
comfortable  breakfdist  or  dinner,  either  may 
be  obtained  at  the  ^teen's  Uolely  a  very 
good  house  near  the  landing.  Then  walk 
to  the  station  (only  a  few  steps).  Cars 
run  nearly  every  hour  to  Cork,  fare  one 
shilling ;  the  same  the  porter  will  demand 
for  each  trunk.  If  you  have  a  quantity, 
half  that  amount  will  be  sufficient. 

Qttcenstawnj  formerly  called  the  *'  Cove 
of  Cork,"  but  changed  in  honor  of  Queen 
Victoria,  who  landed  hero  when  making 
her  visit  to  Ireland  in  1849.  It  is  the  har- 
bpr  of  Cork,  which  is  six  miles  distant,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
or  the  world.  The  entire  navies  of  Europe 
could  float  in  it,  with  complete  protection 
from  the  weather  on  every  side.  Its  en- 
trance is  admirably  defended  by  two  fortSf 
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cme  on  either  side  the  channel.  There  is 
also  the  Westmoreland  Fort,  on  Spike's 
Island,  which  contains  a  conyict  prison; 
the  tnmateft,  numbering  nearly  one  thou- 
sand, are  kept  continually  at  work  on  the 
forts.  An  order  from  the  governor  is  re- 
quired by  tiurelers  wishing  to  visit  the  isl- 
and. Rocky  Island  contains  the  gunpow- 
der, ten  tboosand  barrels  of  which  are  kept 
in  chambers  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
An  order  from  the  commandant  of  ordnance 
ia  reqoired  to  visit  this  island.  Hawlbow- 
lioe  Island  contains  a  tank  capable  of 
bolditt<  five  thoasand  tuns  of  fresh  water. 
No  order  necessary  here.  The  harbor  of 
Cork  ia  noted  principally  for  its  beautiful 
aoenery,  and  the  town  is  becoming  quite 
impoftant  as  a  watering-place  on  account 
of  the  salubrity  and  equality  of  the  climate. 
The  hariwr  is  also  celebrated  for  the  num- 
ber of  regattas  which  take  place  annually. 
The  splendid  Inman  line  of  steamers  are 
arriving  and  departing  four  times  a  week 
fbr  New  Toric.  To  the  west  of  the  town 
there  is  a  beautiful  promenade  formed  from 
a  sobstantial  quay  erected  in  1848.  It  was 
into  this  harbor  that  Admiral  Drake,  of  the 
British  navy,  retreated  when  chased  by  the 
Spaniards;  then  into  ** Drake's  Pool,"  up 
a  creek  called  Crosshaven,  where  he  was  so 
efTectaaUy  hidden  that  the  Spaniards,  after 
several  days*  search,  gave  him  up  in  de- 
spair, thinking  he  must  have  reached  the 
Channel  again  by  magic. 

Steamers  leave  Queenstown  several  times 
per  day  for  Cork.  Although  the  scenery 
ia  veiy  beautiful  on  the  river,  we  advise 
taking  the  cars,  which  leave  nearly  every 
hour  far  Cork. 

Steamers  sail  three  times  a  day  to  Agha- 
da  and  Cloyne,  where  travelers  who  have 
time  to  spare  can  visit  the  Castle  of  Rostel- 
lan,  the  former  residence  of  the  princely 
0*  Briens,  marquesses  of  Thomond.  In  the 
modem  residence,  which  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated at  the  eastern  end  of  the  harbor,  is 
kept  the  ancient  sword  of  the  fkmous  Bri- 
an Boroihme,  who  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
O'Briens.  The  grounds  are  very  beanti- 
fnl,  and  visitors  are  freely  admitted.  A 
visit  should  be  made  to  Ccutle  Mary^  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Longfield,  where  may  be 
seen  one  of  those  Dmidical  remains  pe- 
enliar  to  Ireland,  and  known  as  *^  Crom- 
lechs,'* supposed  by  some  to  have  been  used 
as  aepokbral  monuments,  and  by  others 


for  sacrificial  purposes.  There  are  two 
cromlechs  on  this  estate :  the  larger  one  is 
a  stone  fifteen  feet  long,  eight  broad,  and 
three  thick,  one  end  resting  on  the  ground 
and  the  other  supported  by  two  upright 
stones ;  the  smaller  one  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  and  of  the  same  inclination.  It  is 
supposed  the  inclined  position  was  given 
that  the  blood  of  the  victims  slain  upon 
them  might  run  ofiT  freely.  There  are 
some  to  be  seen  in  Wales,  and,  as  in  Ire- 
land, they  are  generally  seen  near  the  sea. 

Cloyne,  about  one  mile  from  Castle  Ma- 
ry, is  noted  for  its  ancient  cathedral  of  the 
14th  century,  and  its  round  tower,  one  of 
the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  which  was  used 
for  the  double  purpose  of  a  belfry  and  for 
safety  and  defense.  The  height  of  this 
tower  is  one  hundred  feet,  but  the  embat- 
tlements,  which  are  ten  feet  high,  are  mod- 
em. 

Cork  is  a  city  of  ancient  origin,  dating 
back  to  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Danes 
invaded  and  held  possession  of  it  up  to  the 
twelfth  century,  when  it  was  again  in- 
vaded by  the  English  under  Henry  II.  It 
was  then  nnder  the  rule  of  Dermot  MKl)ar- 
thy,  prince  of  Desmond.  For  several  cen- 
turies the  invaders*  were  greatly  harassed 
by  the  neighboring  chiefs,  who,  in  their 
turn,  retaliated  on  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. During  the  wars  of  the  Protectorate, 
1649,  Cork  took  the  side  of  the  ill-fated 
Charles,  but  it  was  surprised  and  ciEtptured, 
and  the  cruelties  which  Cromwell  perpe* 
trated  upon  the  poor  citizens  are  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  It 
was  again  besieged  for  five  days  by  Marl« 
borough  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 

Cork  contains  at  the  present  time  about 
80,000  inhabitants,  two  thousand  less  than 
in  1851,  and  the  same  as  in  1841,  showing 
no  increase  in  twenty  years.  The  princi- 
pal hotel,  and  the  best  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, is  the  Imperial^  finely  conducted  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Cotton.  Attached  to  the  house 
are  the  City  Reading-rooms,  to  which  vis- 
itors at  the  hotel  are  freely  admitted.  The 
city  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  River 
Lee,  which  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  all 
of  modem  construction  and  elegant  archi- 
tecture. The  principal  streets  and  sub- 
urbs are  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  the 
back  and  narrow  streets  are  generally  in  a 
poor  condition.  It  was  formerly  the  sec- 
ond city  in  size  and  commerce,  but  Belfast 
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now  takes  that  placo.  There  arc  no  man- 
ufactures of  importance  in  Cork,  but  its 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  found- 
eries  do  a  large  business,  while  its  export 
to  England  of  corn,  provisions,  and  live- 
stock is  considerable.  A  large  business  in 
the  butter-trade  is  also  carried  on.  Th(p 
principal  public  buildings  of  Cork  aro  the 
small  cathedral  church  of  St.  Finbar,  which 
is  unworthy  the  reputation  of  Corkj  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  an- 
cient. It  was  built  in  1736.  It  is,  how- 
ever, soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  cathe- 
dral. Near  it  are  the  bishop's  palace,  and 
cemetery.  At  the  western  end  of  the  Grand 
Parade  is  the  court-house,  which  is  much 
admired  for  its  graceful  appearance.  The 
Church  of  St.  Anne  is  remarkable  for  its 
magnificent  position,  commanding  as  it 
does  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  city.  Its  bells 
are  one  pf  the  "  lions"  of  the  city.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  very  picturesque  and  very  droll, 
one  side  built  of  different  colored  stone  from 
the  other.  It  is  built  in  stories.  James  1 1, 
heard  mass  here  during  his  residence  in 
Cork.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  river 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  Presbyterian 
church.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Tri'mty  is 
a  handsome  Gothic  building,  interesting 
firom  the  faict  tliat  it  was  founded  by  Father 
Mathew,the  temperance  apostle,  whose  vis- 
it to  the  United  States  many  of  oar  travel- 
ers must  remember,  and  whom  all  must 
revere,  not  only  for  the  good  be  has  done 
in  his  native  country,  but  also  in  our  own. 
(We  have  noticed  in  traveling  thrbugh  Ire- 
land that  the  most  careful .  drivers,  and 
those  in  whom  their  employers  have  the 
greatest  confidence,  are  disciples  of  Father 
Hath6w,  and  have  drank  neither  ale  nor 
spirits  fpr  twenty  years.)  The  church  con- 
tains a  finely-stained  glass  window,  as  a 
men^orial  to  Daniel  O'Connell.  A  fine 
monument  has  recently  been  erected  to 
Father  Mflithe  w  in  St.  Patrick  Street.  The 
interior  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
St.  Afaiy'f  is  verj'  beautiful.  There  is  also 
a  church  built  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
Citif  Jail  and  County  Prison  are  both  very 
fine  buildings,  the  former  built  of  limestone 
and  the  latter  of  red  sandstone.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Lee,  on  a  fine,  eleva- 
ted position,  is  situated  the  beautiful  build- 
ing built  for  Queen's  CoUege — seen  to  an  ad- 
vantage on  the  way  to  visit  Blarney  Castle, 
'^ork,  if  it  had  not  its  Victoria  Park  of 
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140  acrep,  woukl,  in  a  great  measure,  Ije 
supplied  with  one  by  its  contiguity  to  tho 
Groves  of  Blarney,  and  its  lovely  surround- 
ings. The  citizens  also  have  a  very  beau- 
tiful walk  bonlering  the  river,  called  the 
Mardyke,  which  is  about'one  mile  long,  and 
shaded  by  fine  cim-trces,  which  form  a 
beautiful  arch  overhead ;  when  lighted  at 
night,  it  presents  a  very  charming  appear- 
ance. It  was  in  Cork  that  William  Penn 
became  a  convert  to  Quakerism.  Ho  was 
visiting  the  city  on  business  relating  to  hia 
father^s  property  when  he  was  converted. 
Cork  must  ever  be  a  place  of  great  resort 
to  travelers,  if  only  for  its  contiguity  to 
Bkimey  Castle  and  the  "Groves  of  Blar- 
ney," which  arc  situated  some  eix  miles 
firom  the  city.  There  are  two  roads  by 
which  to  reach  the  castle  in  addition  to  the 
railway;  but  as  the  last  sets  you  down 
over  a  mile  from  the  castle,  we  would  ad- 
vise taking  a  carriage  or  car  from  the  Im- 
perial Hotel,  and  driVe  by  the  Sunday*^ 
Well  Road  and  Blarney  Lane,  which  winds 
nearly  all  the  way  along  tho  banks  of  tho 
lovely  silver  Lee,  cmbracingcxqubite  views 
of  Queen's  College,  'the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Blackrock,  and  richly-clothed  Iieights  of 
Glenmire.  Do  not  allow  your  driver  to 
return  by  the  short  and  much  less  plea^sing 
route  of  Blackpool  and  the  northern  sub- 
urbs, unless  yon  have  an  afiinity  fpt  taw- 
yards  and  other  nuisances.  The  noted  caOk 
tie  of  Blarney  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  roj-al  race  of  M'Caiv- 
thy,  by  whom  it  was  erected  in  the  16th 
century.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  dOngeon 
120  feet  high,  with  other  lower  remains  Ie$8 
massive,  but  stUl  so  strong  as  to  have  ren- 
dered it  impregnable  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  gunpowder.  Do  not  fail  to  descend 
to  the  basement  on  the  outside,  not  only  to 
examine  the  curious  caves  and  natural  ex- 
cavations noade  in  its  rocky  foundation,  but 
to  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  its  original  size 
and  strength ;  nearly  the  whole  mass  is 
charmingly  covered  with  ivy.  On  tho 
river  side  the  guide  will  point  out  tho 
place  where  its  defenders  poured  down  the 
molten  lead  on  the  heads  of  Cromweirs 
followers.  The  great  reputation,  however, 
that  Blarney  Castle  has  acquired  through- 
out the  world  has  been  through  the  **  Blar- 
ney Stone,"  which  is  said  to  endow  the  per- 
son who  kisses  it  with  such  persuasive 
eloquence,  such  an  irresistible  wheedling 
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tongne,  that  no  lady  can  resist  him ;  hence 

tbc  song: 

*^ There  i»  a  stone  there, 
lliat,  vhoerer  kiMee, 
Ub,  he  nerer  miswM 

To  grow  eloquent. 
*Tls  he  may  elaniber 
To  a  lady's  ehamber. 
Or  beoome  a  meuber 

Of  FarlUment. 
A  clever  cponter 
lle^U  sure  turn  oat,  or 
An  out  and  enter 

To  be  lei  aloue ! 
Doo't  hope  to  hinder  him, 
Sare  be**  a  pilgrim 

From  the  Jilamey  Stone.'* 

This  stone  is  sitnated  at  the  northern  an- 
g^  20  feet  below  the  sammit,  and  bears 
the  following  inscription :  "  Cormach  Mcui- 
GxrOy/artu  mi  Jiori  fecit,  Ui6;"  but,  for 
the  aooommodation  of  travelers,  as  this 
atone  is  mostly  inaccessible,  there  is  anoth- 
er  kept  on  the  floor  of  the  first  apartment 
joQ  enter,  which  you  will  be  assured  has 
the  aame  virtue  as  the  other :  we  think,  in 
this  ome  respect,  the  guide  may  be  implicit- 
ly believed!  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
whence  came  the  reputation  of  this  stone, 
but  in  former  ages  the  peasantry  firmly 
beUeved  in  its  virtue,  and  the  word  "  Blar- 
ney" has  become  of  world-wide  celebrity. 
The  "  Groves  of  Blarney,"  which  adjoin 
tike  eastle,are  still  very  beautiful.  It  is 
Hid  they  were  formerly  adorned  with  stat- 
ues, grottoes,  fountains,  and  bridges;  al- 
though these  have  disappeared,  we  still 
have  the 

"  O  ravel-valks  there 
For  speeulNtlon 
And  cooremition.** 

Croker,  in  his  ^* Songs  of  Ireland, "  wrote 

of  them  thus : 

'*  The  groves  of  Blarney, 
Tliey  Uxk  so  charming 
Dovn  by  the  purling 
CKsveett  silent  etreams. 
Being  banked  with  posies 
That  spontaneott«  grow  there, 
Planted  in  order 
By  the  sweet  roclc  close. 

^**Tifl  there  the  daisy. 
And  the  sweet  carnation, 
The  blooming  pink. 
And  the  rose  so  fair ; 
The  dafibdowndilly, 
Ukewise  the  lUy— 
All  flowem  that  soent 
1  he  sweet,  fragrant  air.** 

The  old  woman  who  has  chai^  of  the 
castle,  and  the  old  man  who  unlocks  the 
beantles  of  the  "  Groves,"  each  expect  a 


shilling;  sixpence  to  the  woman  at  the 
lodge,  and  a  shilling  to  your  outside  guide, 
will  be  necessary. 

A  short  distance  firora  the  castle  lies  the 
lovely  little  lake  of  Blarney,  to  which  is 
Attached  another  tradition.  'Tis  said  that 
McCarthy,  earl  of  Clancarty,  whose  posses- 
sions were  confiscated  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, threw  all  his  family  plate  into  the  lake 
at  a  certain  spot ;  that  the  secret  is  never 
known  but  to  three  of  his  descendants  at  a 
time;  tluit  before  one  dies  he  communi- 
cates it  to  another  of  the  family.  The  se- 
cret is  to  be  religiously  kept  until  one  of  the 
descendants  again  becomes  possessed  of 
the  property.  'Tis  also  said  that  herds  of 
beautiful  white  cows  rise  at  certain  seasons 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  to  graze  on  the 
bordering  pastures !  Blarney  Castle  is  the 
property  of  Sir  G.  Colthurst,  M.P.,  and  is 
freely  opened  to  the  public. 

About  two  miles  from  the  castle  is  the 
celebrated  hydropathic  establishment  of 
Dr.  Barter. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  railroad  be- 
tween Cork  and  Youghal,  a  distance  of  28 
miles,  many  touristis  ascpnd  the  beautiful 
Blackwater  Biver,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  angling,  but  for  enjoying  scenery  not 
surpassed  for  loveliness  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  river  is  noted  for  its  abund- 
ance of  salmon,  trout,  and  perch.  This 
excursion  can  be  made  very  easily  in  one 
day.  By  taking  the  first  train  from  Cork, 
you  have  one  or  two  hours  to  spend  in 
Youghal;  then  take  the  steamer  to  Cap- 
poquin,  which  is  as  far  as  the  Blackwater 
is  navigable,  returning  by  the  down  steam- 
er in  time  for  the  last  train  to  Cork.  The 
situation  of  Youghal  is  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. The  house  in  which  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  lived  when  he  was  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  town,  in  1&88,  and  where  be 
entertained  Spenser  while  that  poet  was 
preparing  his  Faerie  Qucene  for  publica- 
tion, has  been  but  recently  torn  down.  A 
luxurious  growth  of  arbutus  plants,  as  well 
as  bays  and  myrtles,  ornament  the  garden ; 
here  also  was  the  first  potato  planted  in 
Ireland  by  Sir  Walter,  and  here,  for  tho 
first  time,  the  air  of  Hibernia  was  scented 
b}'  tho  fragrant  weed  of  our  own  Virginia. 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  lar^e  por- 
tion of  the  surrounding  territory  was  grant' 
ed  to  Sir  Walter,  who  disposed  of  it  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  author  and  philosopher,  in  1602. 
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From  this  Boyle,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Cork,  was  descended  the  lady  who  mar- 
ried the  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
who  inherited  all  the  estates,  so  that  the 
present  owner  of  Chatsworth,  4the  most 
beautiful  residence  in  England,  is  also  the 
owner  of  this  delightful  district. 

After  leaving  Youghal  and  passing  the 
immense  timber  bridge  (over  seventeen 
hundred  feet  long),  we  see  to  the  left,  on 
the  summit,  the  ruins  of  Rhincrew  Abbey, 
founded  by  Raymond  le  Groa.  It  was 
once  a  preceptory  of  Templars.  The  view 
from  this  summit  is  delightful.  Farther 
on  we  notice  the  ruins  of  Temple  Michael 
Castle.  We  next  pass  the  beautiful  modem 
residence  of  Mr.  €.  Smyth;  the  grounds 
contain  the  remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Mo- 
lano,  founded  in  the  6th  century :  they  con- 
tain the  remains  of  Raymond  le  Gros,  the 
companion  of  Strongbow.  After  passing 
the  village  of  Villierston,  we  arrive  at  Dro- 
mana,  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Decies.  Behind 
the  modern  mansion  are  the  remains  of  a 
fine  old  castle,  formerly  one  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  powerful  Demonds.  Here 
the  cherry-tree  was  first  introduced  from 
the  Canary  Isles  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  the  death  of  the  fiimous  Countess  of 
Demond,  who  presented  a  petition  at  the 
English  court  to  James  I.  at  the  age  of 
140,  was  occasioned  by  a  faU  from  a  branch 
of  one  of  these  trees  (?).  (Rather  a  juvenile 
amusement  for  an  old  lady  of  140  climbing 
cherry-trees ;  but  the  story  is  in  print,  and 
must  be  believed.) 

The  village  of  Cappoquin,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  is  most  delightfully  situated, 
and  a  few  days  might  well  be  spent  (at 
Powers's  Hotel),  if  the  traveler  has  plenty 
of  leisure.  Four  miles  from  the  town  is 
the  Trappist*8  Convent  of  Melleray,  an  or- 
der of  Mount  St.  Bernard.  The  building, 
although  a  plain  one  exteriorly,  contains 
a  fine  chapel,  with  a  beautiful  stained-glass 
window. 

The  distance  to  Lismore  is  only  four 
miles,  passing  through  a  delightful  coun- 
try. Yon  can  proceed  up  the  river  by 
small  boats,  or  take  a  car  to  Fermoy^  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles,  and  return  by  rail 
to  Mallow  and  Cork. 

There  are  several  modes  of  proceeding 

to  Killarney :  first,  the  direct  route  by  rail 

to  Mallow,  in  three  hours ;  or  by  the  more 

picturesque  route  of  Carrigrohane  Castle, 
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Inniscarra,  Dripsey,  Carrigadrohid,  the 
beautiful  lakes  of  Inchigeela,  Gougaun  Bar- 
ra,  the  celebrated  pass  of  Keimaneigh, 
Qarriganass  Castle,  winding  round  the  head 
of  Baittr}'  Bay,  and  arriving  at  Glengariffe 
at  six  o'clock  P.M.,  leaving  Glengariffe 
the  next  morning,  and  arriving  in  Killar- 
ney the  same  evening.  Tourists  by  this 
route  will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  scenery  in  and  about  Glengariffe. 

There  is  a  third  route  which,  should  tho 
traveler  prefer,  or  should  he  have  perform- 
ed the  second  one,  he  might  take,  viz., 
through  Bandon  and  Dunmanway  to  Ban- 
try^  thence  the  same  as  the  preceding  route. 

The  railroad  from  Cork  to  Skibbereen  is 
nearly  completed.  (It  is  this  year  [1866] 
finished  to  Dunmanway.)  Thence  we  pro- 
ceed by  carriage  to  Bantry  and  Killarney. 

A  short  distance  from  Cork,  on  the  Ban- 
don road,  there  is  a  junction,  whence  a 
road  diverges  from  the  main  line  to  Kin- 
sale  {Railway  Hotel,  new  and  very  good). 
This  town  has  a  very  fine  appearance,  and 
is  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bandon  River.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able historic  importance,  being  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Ireland.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  places  that  declared  in  favor  of  Crom- 
well, and  was  the  scene  o!r  several  import- 
ant engagements.  It  was  held  for  some 
time  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  The  light- house, 
which  is  nearly  three  hundred  feet  high,  is 
one  of  the  first  objects  our  countrj'men  see 
on  arriving  at  Queenstown. 

The  town  of  Bandon  {Devonshire  Arms) 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  Its  distilleries  and  breweries 
aro  of  considerable  magnitude.  Its  envi- 
rons are  decidedly  beautiful.  To  the  west 
of  the  town  is  situated  the  cattle  and 
grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Bandon.  The  gar- 
dens and  conservatories  are  freely  sIiOM-n 
to  the  public.  The  Bandon  River  is  noted 
for  its  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 

There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  see  at 
Dunmanway,  and  the  road  thence  to  Ban- 
try  is  rather  dreary. 

'We  would  advise  the  traveler  to  take  the 
route  via  Macroon,  Inchigeela,  Bantry, 
Glengariffe,  and  Kenmaro,  if  not  going  by 
rail  direct.  The  railway  is  open  from  Cork 
to  Macroon,  and  coaches  run  during  tho 
summer  season.  Four  miles  from  Cork 
we  pass  tho  Castle  of  Carrigrohane,  former' 
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It  ft  stnmg-hold  of  tbe  M'GartbTS,  situ- 
sled  in  a  mo«t  deli^^btful  spot.  Farther 
OB  we  pass  the  mined  church  of  Inniscarra, 
which  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Risers  Lee  and  Bride.  At  Carrigadrokid^ 
wliere  we  cross  the  River  Lee  by  a  bridge 
bttilt  by  Cromwell,  notice  the  picturesque 
castle  built  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  rirer.  It  wras  erected  by  a  MHI!ar- 
thy,  and  was  besieged  by  the  English  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  En- 
glish gOTcmor  captured  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
but  promised  him  his  liberty  if  he  would 
prerailon  the  garrison  of  the  castle  to  sur- 
THider,  instead  of  which,  when  brought  be- 
fore the  castle,  be  besought  them  to  pro-^ 
lon^  the  struggle,  for  which  he  was  hung 
OB  tbe  spot  by  the  English. 

Seven  miles  more  we  pass  the  ruins 
tf  MaMktmagla$$  Castle^  erected  by  Owen 
U'Leviney,  and  one  mile  more  to  Afacroon, 
the  terminus  of  the  railway.  The  Queen^t 
Ihtd  is  the  best.  The  town  is  prettily  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  Sallune.  Its  only  ob- 
ject of  attraction  is  its  castle,  which  must 
be  highly  interesting  to  all  Pennsylvani- 
tni  ss  being  tbe  birthplace  of  Admiral 
Pan,  father  of  William  Penn,  who  was 
bom  inside  its  walls.  It  was  erected  in 
the  reiipi  of  King  John,  and  was  destroyed 
•everal  times  in  the  17th  century.  The 
ilistance  from  Hacroon  to  Killamey  by 
Kenmare  direct  is  fift}'  miles,  and  to  Ban- 
tiy  by  Inchigeela  thirty-four.  Before  ar- 
riving at  the  lakes  of  Inchigeela,  we  pass, 
on  our  left,  the  CoMtk  Mcuters,  one  of  the 
«trong.holds  of  the  O'Learvs.  The  lakes 
of  Inchigeela  are  formed  by  the  expansion 
jf  tbe  River  Lee,  and  present  a  panorama 
of  most  lovely  scenery.  On  an  island  in 
one  of  these  lakes  is  a  ruin  called  the  Her- 
Biitage  of  St.  Finnbar,  where  there  is  a 
boW  well,  which  in  former  times  was  held 
in  high  reverence  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  peasant- 
Ty,  who  believed  its  waters  were  a  sura 
core  for  an  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
The  tradition  is  thus :  St.  Patrick,  after 
lianishing  the  reptiles  out  of  the  country, 
overlooked  one  hideous  monster,  a  winged 
dragon,  which  desolated  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  power  was  conferred  on  St.  Finn- 
bar  to  drown  the  monster  in  the  lake,  on 
condition  of  erecting  a  church  where  the 
waters  of  the  lake  met  the  tide,  which  ac- 
conato  for  the  present  cathedral  of  Cork. 


After  passing  through  the  wild  and  gloomy 
pass  of  Keimaneigh,  the  town  of  Bantry 
appears  below.  Bantry  Arms  and  Vickaiys 
Hotel  the  best.  From  Bantry  one  can  pro- 
ceed to  Glengariffe  either  by  land  or  wa- 
ter; but,  although  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
bay  is  very  beautiful,  we  would  advise  con- 
tinuing by  car,  as  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  this  route  commences  at  Bantry.  The 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bantry  is  very  beauti- 
ful,  and  may  be  visited  if  yon  ha\'e  time : 
also  Cromweirs  Bridge,  a  rather  interests 
i  ng  ruin.  The  Protector  erected  this  bridge 
when  in  pursuit  of  the  O'Sullivans.  Aft- 
er passing  through  the  mountain  glen,  of 
GlengariflTe,  noted  for  its  wild  and  rugged 
beauty,  we  arrive  at  Kenmare,  distance 
sixteen  miles.  Principal  hotel  Lantdotcne 
Arms.  The  town  is  entered  by  a  beauti- 
ful suspension  bridge  470  feet  in  length. 
The  town,  which  is  quite  small  but  neat,  is 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
From  Kenmare  the  country  increases  in 
grandeur,  until  we  arrive  in  view  of  the 
fair}'  landscape  of  Killamey, 

The  lakes  of  Killarney  are,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  beautiful  in*  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  principal  hotel,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  Ireland,  is  the  Eoyal  Vieto- 
ria,  beantiftilly  situated  on  the  principal 
lake,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole. 
It  is  admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  O'Leani', 
contains  an  elegant  salle  k  manger,  and  is 
lighted  with  gas  manuilM:tnred  on  the  prem- 
ises. 

In  starting  to  make  a  tour  of  the  lakes 
of  Killamey,  although  a  guide  may  not  be 
necessary,  it  will  be  better  to  take  one  in 
self-defense,  else  you  will  be  pestered  to 
death.  Indeed,  if  your  time  be  limited  to 
one  or  two  days,  considerably  more  can  be 
done  with  the  help  of  a  good  guide ;  so  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  O'Learj',  of  the  Victoria  Hottl^ 
to  supply  one  at  once,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  all  beggars,  pests,  and  other  hang- 
ers-on are  to  be  kept  at  a  distance,  as  in 
time  they  get  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
and  insist  on  tendering  you  their  services. 

If  the  traveler  have  but  a  single  day  to 
spare  to  **  do**  the  lakes,  he  must  leave  his 
hotel  early  in  the  morning,  sending  first  a 
horse  ahead  to  ride  through  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe,  also  a  boat  to  meet  him  nt  the 
end  of  the  upper  lake.  There  is  a  regular 
tarifl'both  for  carriage,  horse,  and  boat ;  the 
boatmen  expect  about  one  shilling  each  in 
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addition  to  the  regular  tariff.  This  excur- 
sion will  occupy  the  whole  day.  If  he 
has  two  days  to  spare,  Muckross  Abbey 
and  mansion,  and  the  Tore  waterfall,  as 
well  as  Ross  Castle  and  island,  should  be 
visited ;  in  fact,  there  are  lovely  excur- 
sions, such  as  the  ascent  of  Mangerton  or 
Garran  Tual,  and  the  excursions  to  Glena- 
capput  and  Lough  Guitane,  which  will  oc- 
cupy erery  day  in  a  whole  week. 

Leaving  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel  for  the 
Gap  of  Dunloe,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles,  we  pass  first,  on  our  right,  the  ven- 
erable ruins  of  Agliadoe.  In  about  five 
miles  we  arrive  at  the  ruined  church  of 
Kilialoe,  then  Dunloe  Castle,  recently  re- 
stored, once  the  residence  and  the  strong- 
hold of  the  0*Sullivans.  In  a  field  near 
by  is  the  Cave  of  Dunloe,  discovered  in 
1838.  The  stones  of  the  roof  contain  writ- 
ing of  great  antiquity,  and  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  antiquarian,  but  the  visit  will 
hardly  repay  the  general  traveler.  Near 
this  is  the  mud  and  stone  mansion  of  the 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  **Kate 
Kearney,"  who  formerly  inhabited  the 
same  cottage.  Although  the  charms  and 
beauty  of  the  family  have  sadly  degener- 
ated, the  *^  potheen'*  is  probably  still  as 
good ;  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  far- 
famed  Kate  will,  for  a  small  remuneration, 
dlspenso  to  you  some  of  the  genuine 
*' mountain  dew,"  which,  with  a  little 
goat's  milk,  is  a  very  fair  beverage.  The 
Gap  of  Dunloe  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
gloomy  defile,  four  miles  in  length,  through 
which  you  must  either  walk  or  ride  on 
horseback,  the  carriage-road  ending  nt  the 
entrance  to  the  pass.  The  huge  masses 
of  overhanging  rocks  seem  to  threaten 
with  instant  destruction  the  adventurous 
explorer  of  this  narrow  raWnc.  A  small 
stream,  called  the  Roe,  traverses  the  whole 
distance  of  the  gap.  At  different  points 
small  cannon  are  fired  off  by  the  natives, 
which  produce  a  fine  effect.  As  powder 
costs  something,  a  small  fee  is  expected. 
At  some  points  the  height  of  the  surround- 
ing rocks  (Magillicuddy's  Reeks)  is  8414 
feet,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  pass  is 
through  a  chasm,  the  precipitous  rocks  ris- 
ing on  either  hand  over  two  thousand  feet. 
The  Roe,  during  its  downward  career,  ex- 
pands into  several  small  lakes,  into  one  of 
which  tlic  author  of  the  Colleen  Dawn  threw 
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his  heroine.  Emerging  from  the  pass,  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  gloomy  amphitheatre 
called  the  Black  VaUey,  which,  Kohl  says, 
*'  had  there  been  at  the  bottom,  among  the 
rugged  masses  of  black  rock,  some  smoke 
and  flame  instead  of  water,  we  might  have 
imagined  we  were  looking  into  the  entrance 
of  the  infernal  regions.*'  Following  the 
road  which  winds  down  the  mountain,  we 
arrive  at  Lord  Brandon's  cottage,  where 
your  boat  is  in  waiting.  Previous  to  en- 
tering  the  grounds  a  toll  is  exacted  at 
the  gate ;  double  if  you  take  your  horse 
through.  Be  careful  you  are  not  torn  to 
pieces  by  beggary,  guides,  and  other  nui- 
sances, which  infest  this  spot.  The  author, 
at  the  time  of  his  last  visit  here,  had  his 
leg  nearly  broken  by  a  kicking  horse, 
which  his  owner  stood  in  the  pathway  be- 
cause he  could  not  hire  him  to  us  for  two 
shillings  when  we  were  already  mounted 
on  one  for  which  we  had  paid  five.  Un- 
fortunately, our  stick  broke  at  the  first  bluiv ' 
over  the  scoundrel's  head.  Embarking  on 
board  the  boat,  the  traveler  has  now  an  op- 
portunity of  refreshing  himself  by  a  lunch, 
which  should  be  sent  by  the  boat,  irhilo 
the  oarsmen  pull  him  down  the  Upper  Lake, 
which  is  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length. 
This  lake  is  considered  by  many  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  three ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  a  comparison.  This  is 
noted  for  the  wild  grandeur  of  its  beautiea, 
while  the  I^wer  Lake  is  held  in  high  a^ 
miration  for  the  glorious  softness  of  its 
scenery;  while  many,  again,  think  the 
Tore,  or  Middle  Lake,  the  most  beautiful. 
Thackeray,  in  his  Irish  Sketch-book,  says, 
when  asked  about  the  Tore  Lake,  **  When 
there,  we  agreed  that  it  was  more  beautiful 
than  the  large  lake,  of  which  it  is  not  one 
fourth  the  size ;  then,  when  we  came  back, 
we  said  '  No,  the  large  lake  is  the  most 
beautiful;'  and  so,  at  every  point  we  stop- 
ped at,  we  determined  that  that  peculi&r 
spot  was  the  prettiest  in  the  whole  lake. 
The  fact  is,  and  I  don't  care  to  own  it,  they 
are  too  handsome.  As  for  a  man  comini^ 
from  his  desk  in  London  or  Dublin,  and 
seeing  the  whole  lakes  in  a  day,  he  is  an 
ass  for  his  pains.  A  child  doing  a  sum  in 
addition  might  as  well  read  the  whole  mul- 
tiplication table  and  fancy  he  had  it  by 
heart." 

After   passing  McCarthy's    Island  (ro 
called  from  tho  fact  that  one  of  tlic  la^t 
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chiefi»  of  that  race  took  reiiige  here)  and 
Arbntus  Island,  the  largest  in  the  Upper 
Lake,  where  the  beautiful  arbutus-tree,  in- 
digenous to  Killamey,  grows  to  perfection, 
we  enter  a  long  strip  of  water,  called  the 
Long  Bange,  which  is  nearly  five  miles  in 
length,  and  connects  the  Upper  with  the 
middle  of  Tore  Lake,  and  which  presents 
•ome  beaotiful  scenery.  After  passing 
Coleman's  Eye,  a  curious  promontory,  we 
mrrive  at  the  Eagle's  Nest,  a  rugged,  pre- 
cipitous rock,  oyer  one  thousand  feet  high, 
Temarkable  for  its.  fine  echo,  which  the 
boatmen  will  awaken  for  the  amusement 
of  the  tmreler.  About  a  mile  farther  we 
arrive  at  the  antiquated  structure  called 
the  Old  Weir  Bridge,  under  which  the  boat 
ifl  carried  by  the  current  with  remarkable 
Telocity.  We  now  arrive  in  still  water  in 
a  moet  lovely  spot,  called  the  Meeting  of 
the  Waters,  where  the  picturesque  Dinish 
Island  divides  the  stream.  This  spot  is 
said  to  have  been  warmly  admired  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  when  he  visited  the  lakes. 
On  Dinish  Island  there  is  a  fine  cottage, 
where  arrangements  may  be  made  before 
ytm  leave  the  hotel  for  dinner  to  be  ser\''ed 
awaiting  your  arrival.  The  shores  of  the 
Middle  I^e  are  covered  with  beautiful 
trees.  Passing  under  the  Brickeen  Bridge, 
we  enter  Lough  Leane,  or  Lesser  Lake, 
which  is  five  miles  long  by  three  broad. 
It  contains  some  thir^  islands,  the  princi- 
IK&l  of  which  ore  Roes,  Rabbit,  and  Innis- 
fallen.  These  are  all  very  beautiful,  but 
the  last  named  is  surpassingly  lovely.  It 
is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ab- 
bey, supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Finlan  in  600.  It  was  on  this  island  the 
eelebnted  **  Annals  of  Innisfallen,"  now 
in  the  Bodleian  Librer}',  England,  were 
composed.  Every  variety  of  scenery  one 
could  wish  for  may  be  found  in  this  small 
island — the  magnificent  oak,  in  all  its 
loxuriant  growth,  beautiful  glades,  and 
velvet  lawns.  The  poet  Moore  fully  ap- 
preciated the  spot : 

"•  Sveet  Innlsfkllen,  ikre  ttiee  well 

Mav  calm  eod  mimbine  loog  bo  thine ; 
Ilmr  fair  tbon  art  let  others  tdl, 
While  but  to  feel  how  fair  be  mioo. 

^^  Sveet  Inni^allen,  long  nball  dwell 
In  memory's  dream  that  Kunny  umlle 
Wlileh  o*er  thee  oo  that  evening  fell 
When  fint  I  saw  thy  (airy  lale." 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Innis&l- 
len,  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  called 
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the  Toomies,  a  path  leads  to  O'Sullivan's 
Cascade,  which  consists  of  two  distinct 
falls ;  the  highest  is  about  twenty  feet,  the 
segond  nearly  the  same.  Beneath  an  over- 
hanging rock  over  the  lowest  basin  is  a 
small  grotto,  with  a  seat  in  the  rock,  whence 
the  view  of  the  fall  is  particularly  beauti- 
ful. Retracing  our  steps  to  the  boat,  wo 
visit  the  Bay  of  Glena,  from  which  point 
the  view  of  the  lake  is  truly  charming. 
Lady  Kenmare  has  here  a  lovely  little  cot- 
tage, and  close  by  there  is  another,  where 
the  salmon  of  Lough  Leane,  broiled  over 
an  arbutus  fire,  or  roasted  on  skewers, 
may  be  tasted  in  all  its  perfection.  The 
arbutus  wood  gives  a  peculiar  flavor  and 
aroma  to  the  fish.  Ross  Island  had  better 
not  be  visited  from  the  boat;  in  the  first 
place,  one  will  hardly  have  time  in  the 
same  day  to  see  the  castle  and  island, 
around  which  you  should  drivo.  The  views 
in  every  direction  are  most  glorious. 

About  three  miles  from  the  Victoria  Ho- 
tel are  the  ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey,  which 
was  founded  in  1440.  They  are  situated  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Herbert,  who 
is  member  of  Parliament  for  this  county. 
The  cloisters  of  the  abbey  surmount  a 
court^yard,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 
an  immense  yew-tree  of  great  age,  and 
measuring  twelve  feet  in  ciroum^rence. 
In  the  church  are  tlie  tombs  of  many  of 
Ireland's  greatest  chiefs,  and  several  of 
the  kings  of  Munster  are  said  to  have  been 
buried  here.  In  the  centre  of  the  choir 
may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  McCarthy  More ; 
also  that  of  O'Donoghue  More.  A  fee  is 
expected  by  the  custodian — perhaps  a  shil- 
ling for  a  party.  The  mansion  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  a  short  distance  from  the  abbey, 
is  a  very  beautiful  building,  in  the  Eliza* 
bethan  style  of  architecture.  The  grounds 
are  very  beautiful,  through  which  the  trav- 
eler will  proceed  in  making  the  tour  to  the 
Tore  waterfiiU,  which  is  situated  between 
the  Tore  and  Mangerton  Mountains.  This 
is  one  of  the  moet  pioturesque  cascades  we 
have  ever  visited.  Difierent  streams  of 
water  issuing  from  the  sides  of  the  Man- 
gerton Mountain  unite  a  short  distance 
above  the  fiedl,  and,  bounding  over  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  fisdl  nearly  perpendicularly  a  dl^ 
tance  of  sixty  feet  into  a  chasm  most  pic- 
turesquely clothed  on  either  side  with  b^u- 
tiful  firs.  On  our  way  firom  or  going  to 
Muckross,  drive  through  the  grounds  of  the 
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Earl  of  KenmAre  (visiton  stopping  at  tho 
Victoria  have  this  privilege)  to  Ross  Island 
and  Castle.  This  island  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  can  hardly 
be  called  an  island,  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  a  dike  not  over  twelve 
feet  wide.  It  is  planted  with  beautiful 
trees  and  intersected  with  lovely  walks. 
The  views  of  the  lakes  from  souie  points 
on  this  island  are  as  lovely  as  ever  eye 
rested  upon.  We  understand  Mr.  Barney 
Williams,  the  comedian,  of  New  York,  of- 
fered the  Earl  of  Kenmare  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  two  acres  on  this  island,  but  was 
refused.  If  we  were  the  earl  we  would 
not  take  five  times  fifty  for  it.  It  would 
really  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  heavenly 
spot.  A  drive  may  now  be  taken  to  the 
ruins  of  Aghadoe,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
group  of  ruins  in  Ireland ;  they  consist  of 
a  cathedral,  ruined  tower,  and  castle,  the 
latter  inclosed  by  a  fosse  and  ramparts. 

The  town  of  Killamey  contuns  about 
7000  inhabitants,  and  derives  its  sole  im- 
portance and  celebrity  from  its  immediate 
proximity  to  the  lakes.  It  was  formerly 
noted  for  its  uncleanliness,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  much  improved  in  that  respect.  The 
new  cathedral  is  a  very  handsome  build- 
ing, with  fine  stained-glass  windows. 

The  distance  from  Killamey  to  Yalentia 
(rendered  famous  in  late  years  as  the  ter- 
minus of  the  successful  Atlantic  cable)  is 
45  miles,  the  whole  distance  by  carriage. 

From  Killamey  to  Dublin  direct,  dis- 
tance 186  miles ;  fare,  $9.  At  Mallow  we 
take  the  direct  road  to  Dublin. 

One  hour  from  Killamey  we  arrive  at 
the  town  of  Mallow,  formerly  a  watering- 
place  of  considerable  notoriety.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater 
River.  The  town  is  clean  and  well  built, 
the  mediosval  aspect  of  the  buildings  pre- 
dominating. There  is  a  good  spa-house,  a 
library,  and  reading-room. 

At  the  Limerick  Junction,  on  the  Great 
Western  and  Southern  Railroad,  a  branch 
road  leads  to  Tipperary  on  the  right,  and  to 
Limerick  on  the  left.  Tipperary  is  distant 
from  the  main  line  only  three  miles.  The 
town,  which  contains  8000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
of  Ireland,  but  its  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
their  restless  and  revolutionary  spirit. 
Some  think  without  cause,  others  with; 
and,  aa  we  are  not  ilrriting  on  the  political 
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state  of  the  country,  **  each  can  take  his 
choice."  The  Earl  of  Derby  has  a  beauti- 
ful seat  in  the  vicinity. 

Twenty-two  mUes  from  Limerick  Junc- 
tion is  situated  the  city  of  Limerick,  which, 
in  point  of  commerce,  stands  fourth  in  rank 
among  the  dttes  of  Ireland.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  Shannon  River,  eighty 
miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  contained  in 
1871  a  population  of  67,000  inhabitants, 
being  an  increase  since  1851  of  eight  thou- 
sand. Its  principal  manufactures  axe  lace 
and  gloves.  For  the  former  it  is  much 
noted,  and  it  is  said  that  Limerick  lace  is 
often  exported  to  Belgium,  and  imported 
again  at  four  times  its  cost.  (We  do  con- 
siderable in  the  United  States  that  way  in 
the  article  of  whisky.  Prophets  do  not  have 
much  honor,  etc.)  The  principal  object  of 
interest  in  the  city  is  the  Cathedral,  which 
dates  from  the  12th  century,  but  was  en- 
larged by  an  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th.  A  very  mag- 
nificent view  may  be  had  from  the  tower. 
A  touching  story  is  told  concerning  the 
bells  of  this  ancient  tower.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist, 
who  executed  them  for  a  convent  in  his 
native  place.  During  the  wars  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.  three  of  his  sons 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  music  of  these 
bells  was  the  sole  soother  of  his  melan- 
choly hours.  The  convent  becoming  im- 
poverished, the  bells  were  sold,  and  re- 
moved to  foreign  lands.  Sad  and  dejected, 
the  old  man  started  ofiT  in  search  of  them. 
After  many  years  of  wandering,  he  at  last, 
one  evening,  took  a  boat  for  Limerick, 
and,  as  he  landed,  the  bells  rang  out  for 
prayer.  The  sudden  joy  was  too  much  for 
hini,  and  before  the  last  sounds  had  vibra^ 
ted  through  the  air  he  had  joined  his  sons 
in  their  peaceful  resting-place  above.  The 
other  public  buildings  of  Limerick  are 
quite  numerous,  embracing  various  places 
of  public  wonhip,  a  custom-house,  banks, 
free-schools,  etc.,  etc.  The  town  was  set- 
tled by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  oentur}% 
who  remained  its  possesson  until  their  final 
overthrow  by  the  Irish  under  Brian  Bor- 
oihme  in  1014.  Immediately  after  they 
were  expelled,  the  town  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Thomond  up  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion.  The  castle, 
which  was  built  by  King  John,  is  of  im- 
mense strength,  and  some  of  the  towen  of 
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th«  walls,  which  still  exist,  show  traces  of 
nnmerous  sieges. 

Continuing  our  route  from  Limerick 
Station  to  Goold's-cross  Station,  whence  it 
is  a  drive  of  five  miles  to  Cashel,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Munster,  and 
a  place  of  considerable  interest  in  a  his- 
torical point  of  view,  as  well  as  for  its  pe- 
culiar ruins,  situated  on  a  high  rock  which 
rises   some  800  feet   above  the  modem 
town.     A  church  was  fonnded  here  in  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick ;  it  was  also  made  into 
a  atmng-hold  in  the  days  of  Brian  Bor- 
oihme.     Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limer- 
ick, paid  homage  here  to  Henry  II.  during 
his  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  Edward  the 
Bmoe  here  held  a  Parliament.    The  build- 
ings on  the  rock  are  a  castle  and  a  group 
of  ecclesiastiGal  buildings,  consisting  of  a 
cathedral,  monastery,  a  church,  and  some 
towers.     The  cathedral  was  burned  in  the 
15th  century  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  sup- 
poHB^  the  archbishop  was  inside.     In  ex- 
cosing  himself  before  the  king,  he  said  he 
would  not  have  committed  the  act  had  he 
known  the  bishop  was  not  in  the  cathedral. 
Contiguous  to  the  cathedral  is  a  cemetery, 
in  which  stands  a  cross  called  the  Cross  of 
Csshel,  on  one  Bide  of  which  is  an  effigy  of 
Sc  Fstrick.     The  Dominican  Priory,  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  back  streets,  should  also 
he  visited ;  it  is  a  fine  old  view.    Twenty- 
four  mUes  from  Dublin  we  arrive  at  the 
town  of  KUdare,  where  is  the  railroad 
junction  to  WaUarford  through  Kilkenny. 
Travelers  wishing  to  visit  Kilkenny  or 
Waterford,  coming  from  Dublin,  should 
take  the  branch  line  at  KOdare  to  Water- 
ford,  and  then  the  line  from  Waterford  to 
Limerick,  passing  through  Tipperary,  and 
mee  vena. 

The  town  of  KUhenny  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  13,000  hihabitants,  showing  a 
gradual  decrease.  In  1841  it  contained 
19,000,  and  in  '61,  15,000.  The  "rovmg 
blades"  of  Kilkenny  evidently  know  where 
they  are  best  cared  for,  and  the  emigration 
to  the  United  States  is  large  and  regular. 
The  principal  attraction  is  Ormond  Castle, 
the  princely  mansion  of  the  Butlers,  whose 
ancestors  purchased  it  from  the  Pembroke 
Camily  in  1319 :  it  was  stormed  by  Crom- 
well in  1650,  and  a  Ix^ach  effected,  but  the 
besiegers  were  every  time  repulsed;  the 
townspeople,  however,  proving  traitors, 
and  admitting  the  besiegers  into  the  city. 


Sir  Walter  Butler,  who  was  in  command, 
deeming  a  longer  resistance  useless,  and  to 
save  the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,  sur- 
rendered. The  greater  portion  of  the  cas- 
tle is  modern,  and  at  present  not  only  con- 
veys the  idea  of  strength,  but  of  comfort 
It  is  the  present  residence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond,  and  contains  a  fine  picture- 
gallery.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  ' 
Ireland.  Among  the  numerous  monu- 
ments it  contains  is  one  to  the  Countess 
of  Ormond,  wife  of  the  eighth  earl.  She 
was  an  amazon,  and  lived  in  the  style  of 
Rob  Boy,  levying  black-mail  on  her  less 
powerful  neighbors.  Kilkenny  abounds 
in  ruins  of  much  interest,  and  several  days 
may  be  very  pleasantly  8}>ent  here.  - 

Waterford. — Hotel  Cummins. — ^The  pop- 
ulation of  this  city  remains  about  station- 
ary; in  1841  it  contained  22,000  inhabit- 
ants, in  1851,  23,000,  and  m  1871,  29,000. 
Wateribrd  has  daily  communication  with 
London  via  Milford  Haven  and  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  The  population  is 
principally  engaged  in  the  provision  trade 
between  Liverpool  and  BiistoL 

Dublin  is  very  beantifnlly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey,  and  contains  a 
population  of  319,985~-a  gain  of  eighty- 
seven  thousand  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  There  is  one  very  fine  hotel  in 
Dublin,  viz.,  the  Shdbume,  and  we  would 
advise  all  travelers  to  stop  at  it.  The 
Shelbnrne  is  a  new  house,  splendidly  sit- 
uated on  St.  Stephen's  Green,  finely  fur- 
nished, and  admirably  managed  by  three 
of  the  most  popular  hotel  proprietors  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Messrs.  Jury,  Cotton, 
&  Goodman.  The  last  named  is  the  resi- 
dent manager,  and  is  most  courteous  and 
capable. 

Dublin  is  the  metropolis  of  the  island, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  magnificence 
of  its  public  buildings  and  by  its  numer- 
ous splendid  residences,  and  is  justly  re- 
garded, in  external  appearance,  as  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  was  first 
taken  by  the  English  under  Richard  Strong- 
bow  in  1169.  Henry  II.  held  his  first 
court  here  in  1172,  and  in  1210  King  John 
held  a  court,  when  the  first  bridge  waf 
thrown  across  the  Liffey.  It  was  besieged 
by  Edward  Bruce  in  1316,  when  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss ;  likewise  by  IIenr> 
VIII.  with  the  same  effect,    Dublin  is  the 
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Beat  of  a  Protestant  UniTersity,  styled 
Trinit}'^  College,  which  dates  its  foundation 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There 
are,  besides,  academies  and  other  institu- 
tions for  the  culture  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  line  arts.  The  amount  of  the 
commerce  of  Dublin  is  considerable.  Both 
'  foreign  and  coasting  trade  are  extensively 
carried  on.  As  the  mouth  of  theLiffeyis 
so  obstructed  by  sand-banks  that  largo  ves- 
scb  can  not  reach  the  city,  an  admirable 
harbor  has  been  constructed  at  Kingston, 
six  miles  from  the  city,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in 
Dublin  are,  first,  the  Castle^  the  official  res- 
idence of  the  lord  lieutenant  since  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  at  which  time  it  was  devoted 
to  this  use ;  the  chief  attraction  of  which 
is  its  beautiful  chapel,  built  of  Irish  lime- 
stone and  oak.  Its  elegantly-stained  glass 
windows  contain  the  arms  of  all  the  differ- 
ent lord  lieutenants  most  admirably  exe- 
cuted. The  music  one  hears  hero  overy 
Sunday  forenoon  is  most  excellent.  The 
different  state  apartments  may  be  vbited 
at  all  times,  unless  when  occupied  during 
the  season,  when  the  viceroy  gives  his 
levees,  when  all  Dublin  who  is  any  body 
goes.  Try  to  visit  the  court-yard  of  the 
Castle  in  the  forenoon  during  the  time  the 
band  plays. 

On  our  way  to  the  Castle,  a  visit  should 
be  made  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  College 
Green,  formerly  the  Irish  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  decidedly  the  finest  building  in 
Dublin,  if  not  in  Ireland.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1787,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  The 
House  of  Lords  remains  the  same  as  when 
finished,  with  the  exception  that  a  statue 
of  George  III.  now  stands  where  formerly 
the  throne  stood.  There  are  two  fine 
tapestries,  representing  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  Water  and  the  Siege  of  Derrj-. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  used  to-day  as 
the  Teller's  Office.  Orders  are  freely  given 
by  the  secretary  of  the  bank  for  admission 
to  see  the  operation  of  printing  the  bank- 
notes. The  General  Post-office,  on  Sack- 
ville  Street,  is  also  another  fine  building 
which  should  be  examined. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Bank  is  TVin- 
itg  College^  which  was  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  from  which  has  emanated 
some  of  the  greatest  wits  of  modem  times. 
It  corners  an  area  of  nearly  thirty  acres, 
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contains  a  library  of  nearly  20,000  vol- 
umes, and  many  valuable  manuscripts. 
The  museum  is  rich  in  interesting  relics, 
among  which  is  the  harp  of  Brian  Bor- 
oihmc,  and  the  charter-horn  of  KingO*Kav- 
anagh.  Near  the  library  is  the  Fellows' 
Garden,  in  which  is  situated  the  Magnetic 
Observatory,  the  first  ever  established  of 
the  kind.  The  students  of  Trinity  Collej^o 
number  about  1400. 

Ckrisfs  Church  Cathedral,  or  the  Catbo. 
dral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  erected  in 
the  11th  century.  It  is  built  in  the  fomi 
of  a  cross.  It  contains  a  monument  said 
to  bo  that  of  Strongbow.  This  church  was 
formerly  the  repository  of  many  valuablo 
relics,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  citi- 
zens in  the  16th  century,  among  others  tho 
staff  of  St.  Patrick ;  it  also  contained  tho 
sacred  shrine  of  St.  Culie,  which  was  stolen 
from  the  Welsh  by  tho  people  of  Dublin, 
and  which  was  held  in  high  veneration  by 
the  citizens.  Pilgrims  came  from  far  and 
near  to  worship  before  it,  and  while  in 
Dublin  they  enjoyed  the  ri^ht  of  sanctu- 
ary. It  was  in  this  church  that  the  Lit- 
urgy was  first  read  in  Ireland  in  the  En- 
glish language;  and  in  1&53  mass  was 
again  performed,  and  continued  for  six 
years,  by  order  of  Queen  Mar^%  when  the 
reformed  service  took  its  place.  TraveU 
ers  remaining  in  Dublin  during  Sunday 
will  do  well  to  visit  the  Cathedral,  where 
they  will  have  some  delightful  music  from 
a  full  choir. 

8t,  Patrick'i  Cathedral.^Thia  structure, 
dear  to  all  Irishmen,  was  erected  about  the 
close  of  the  12th  century.  The  original 
structure,  however,  antedates  this  by  many 
hundred  years ;  in  fact,  it  is  affirmed  that 
St.  Patrick  erected  a  place  of  worship  here, 
which  was  the  site  of  the  well  where  ho 
originally  baptized  his  converts.  There 
are  numerous  monuments  in  the  interior 
of  this  cathedral ;  that  of  Boyle,  earl  of 
Cork,  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice. 
The  earl  and  his  lady  are  represented  sur- 
rounded by  sixteen  of  their  children :  con- 
tiguous to  this  monument  are  two  marble 
slabs,  which  cover  the  res^g-places  of 
Dean  Swift  and  Mrs.  Johnston,  the  **  Stel- 
la" of  his  poetry.  The  Lady  Chapel  was 
formerly  used  as  the  chapter-house  for  the 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick.  The  principal  other 
churches  are  St.  George's,  St.Michan*R,  St. 
Audeon's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.Werburg'8. 
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The  Four  Courts,  a  xnagniiicent  and  ex- 
tensive stractore,  -which  coet  over  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
object  for  which  it  waa  erected,  viz.,  the 
Courts  of  Queen^s  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
Chancery,  and  Exchequer.  The  river  front 
is  -ioO  feet  long,  and  has  a  fine  portico  of 
six  Corinthian  columns  supporting  a  pedi- 
ment surmounted  by  a  Btatuo  of  Moses, 
trith  figures  of  Justice  and  Mercy  on  cither 
liand.  The  building  is  crowned  by  a  mag- 
nificent dome,  under  which  is  the  grand 
Iiall,  &i  feet  in  diameter,  and  lighted  by  a 
figure  of  Truth  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand. 
From  this  hall,  which  in  term  time  is  the 
gieat  resort  of  lawyers,  doors  lead  into  the 
four  diflferent  courts.  Over  the  entrances 
are  four  pictures  worthy  of  notice :  first, 
James  I.  abolishing  the  Biehon  laws,  Hen- 
ry II.  granting  a  charter  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, John  signing  the  Magna  Charta,  and 
flllliam  the  Conqueror  establishing  courts 
of  justice.  In  addition  to  the  Four  Courts, 
there  are  two  wings  which  contain  other 
smaller  courts  and  offices. 

The  Ciutom-koute  is,  externally  consid- 
ered, the  finest  building  in  Dublin.  It 
was  erected  at  an  expense  of  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  and  occupied  ten 
years  in  building.  Over  the  portico,  which 
is  composed  of  Doric  columns,  are  colossal 
statues  of  Navigation,  Wealth,  Commerce, 
and  Industry.  On  the  tympannm  is  a 
acolptore  representing  the  Union  of  En- 
gland and  Ireland.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  boilding  is  a  portico  nearly  similar, 
with  figures  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  whole  building  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  dome,  on  which  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  Hope.  Seen  from  every  side,  the  Cus- 
tom-house is  a  very  beautlAil  building. 
The  ExAange^  in  Dame  Street,  is  also  de- 
•erring  of  a  visit. 

yeiton*s  MonumaU,  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  Sackville  Street,  is  a  beautiful 
testhnonlal  erected  by  the  Irish  admirers 
of  that  hero.  The  pedestal  is  of  granite, 
thirty  feet  high,  bearing  the  names  of  Nel- 
son^a  different  victories.  The  Doric  col- 
umn is  seven^  feet  in  heii^ht,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  statue  of  the  hero,  erect- 
ed by  Thomas  Kirk,  thirteen  feet  in  heii^ht, 
which  stands  on  another  pedestal.  Nelson 
is  represented  leaning  against  the  capstan 
of  a  ship.  A  magnificent  view  of  the  city 
and  fiurmnnding  conntry  may  be  had  Arom 


the  summit.    A  foo  of  sixpence  is  demand- 
ed for  ascending. 

The  Irish  National  Gallery  contains  some 
fine  paintings  and  sculpture.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  Leinster  Lawn,  and 
was  opened  in  1864.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  square  is  the  Museum  <f  XcUural 
History, 

The  Royal  Irish  A  cademy  sliould  also  be 
visited.  A  member's  introduction  is  nec- 
essary. Tho  museum  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  antiquities. 

It  won't  do  to  say  to  a  citizen  of  Dublin 
that  you  have  visited  the  city  and  not  Phce^ 
mx  Parky  which  the  natives  think  superior 
to  any  thing  in  the  world  I  "We  only  say 
to  American  travelers,  don't  expect  to  find 
a  Central  Park  of  New  York,  a  Bois  do 
Boulogne  of  Paris,  or  a  Cascine  of  Florence. 
The  portion  open  to  tho  public  is  1300  acres 
in  extent,  and  contains  many  magnificent 
trees  and  fine  carriage-drives,  but  no  diver- 
sity of  scenery,  beautiful  lakes,  walks,  flow- 
ers, and  fountains,  such  as  you  see  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  which  we  think,  in  years,  when 
the  trees  obtain  sufficient  growth,  will  be 
far  superior  to  any  thing  in  the  worUL 
The  principal  object  of  interest  in  the  Phoo- 
nix  Park  is  the  Wellington  Testimonial.  It 
is  a  massive  obelisk,  placed  on  a  granite 
pedestal,  on  which  are  written  the  various 
victories  gained  by  England's  greatest  war- 
rior. It  is  about  200  feet  in  height,  and 
cost  8100,000.  The  vicc-rk<;al  lodge  of 
the  lord  lieutenant  is  situated  in  tlie  Park, 
and  near  which  are  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
They  are  quite  extensive,  and,  though  not 
well  filled,  the  collection  is  varied. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Glasnevin,  about  two  miles  from 
Dublin,  near  which  is  the  Cemetery^  con- 
taining numerous  fine  monuments,  among 
others  those  of  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Cur- 
ran.  They  are  both  of  massive  granite,  tho 
former  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  cross  eight  feet  high. 

There  are  numerous  excursions  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Dublin,  wliich,  if  the  traveler 
has  time,  he  had  better  make ;  and,  should 
he  not  be  crossing  the  Channel  from  Kings- 
ton (eight  miles  from  Dublin),  he  had  bet- 
ter make  an  excursion  to  that  town,  which 
is  the  harbor  of  Dublin,  and  from  which 
steamers  are  arriving  and  departing  sever' 
al  timeH  each  day  to  England,  Scotland 

and  Wales. 
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Kingstown^  now  somewhat  of  a  ikshiona- 
ble  watering-place,  was,  in  1821,  a  miserable 
iisbing-village  called  Dunleaiy.  On  the 
occasion  of  George  IV.  visiting  Ireland  and 
landing  at  this  port,  its  name  was  changed 
to  Kingston,  and  its  prosperity  commenced 
from  that  date.  The  harbor  is  entirely  ar- 
tificial, and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  tlie  king- 
dom ;  its  cost  was  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars.  The  railway  nms  along  the 
pier,  where  passengers  may  change  imme- 
diately to  the  sailing  packet  under  shelter 
during  stormy  weather.  The  principal 
hotels  are  Royal  and  Ant^etea  Amu.  A 
most  interesting  excursion  of  three  days 
may  be  made  by  continuing  on  to  Bray,  a 
watering-place  of  very  modem  construc- 
tion, Enniskerry,  the  Dargle,  the  Seven 
Churches,  Vale  of  Avoca,  and  Wicklow. 
For  particulars  of  this  excursion,  see  some 
of  the  monthly  local  guides. 

An  excursion  should  also  be  made  to  the 
Hill  of  Howth,  an  elevated  promontory  at 
the  northern  entrance  to  Dublin  harbor. 
It  rises  nearlv  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  castle,  abbey,  and  college  are 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  castle  is  the  fam- 
ily seat  of  the  Lawrences,  who  have  held  it 
for  the  last  seven  hundred  years.  The 
family  name  was  formerly  Tristrane,  but 
Sir  Amirec  Tristrane  de  Valence,  having 
won  a  battle  on  St.  Lawrence's  day,  then 
took  the  name  of  that  saint.  The  sword 
of  that  famous  warrior  still  hangs  in  the 
chapel. 

There  is  rather  a  romantic  story  in  con- 
nection with  this  family,  which,  if  true, 
shows  the  regard  posterity  has  in  some  in- 
stances for  a  pledge  given  by  their  ances- 
tors. During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  one 
Grace  O'Malley,  an  amazon  chieftainess, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  the  queen,  landed 
at  Howth,  and  demanded  hospitality  of  the 
castle's  owner,  which  he  for  some  reason 
refused,  it  is  said,  because  he  was  at  dinner. 
The  amazon  determined  to  have  revenge 
for  the  insult,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  an  op- 
portunity, which  happened  in  finding  the 
child  the  heir  to  the  house  within  her  reach. 
Having  seized  him,  he  was  kept  in  close 
confinement  until  she  abstracted  a  vow 
from  the  father  that  on  no  account  here- 
after should  the  castle  gates  be  closed  dur- 
ing the  hour  of  dinner,  and  the  promise 
was  most  religiously  kept  until  a  recent 
period.  There  is  a  painting  in  the  castle 
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which  illustrates  the  event.  A  full-length 
portrait  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift  may 
also  be  seen  here. 

The  light-house  and  St.  Fintan's  Church 
should  also  be  noticed. 

A  fine  excursion  can  be  made  to  Galway 
and  the  west  of  Ireland  if  one  has  plenty 
of  time,  and  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Connemara  will  well  repay  the  visit.  Tho 
distance  to  Galway  is  126  miles ;  time,  5^ 
hours ;  fSsms,  $5  50. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Dublin  we  pass  Ma^f- 
whAK,  where  may  be  seen  the  fine  buildings 
of  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  which, 
after  long  debate  in  the  British  Parliament 
during  the  present  reign,  was  permanently 
endowed  for  the  education  of  five  hundr^ 
priests.  None  but  those  destined  for  the 
priesthood  can  enter  here,  and  the  conreo 
of  study  requires  eight  3'ears.  The  most 
conspicuous  object  seen  on  the  arrival  at 
the  station  is  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Kil- 
dare,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
is  at  present  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit.  Fifty 
miles  from  Dublin  we  pass  through  J/tt/<- 
iinffOTy  a  town  of  considerable  imp<ntanco, 
whence  a  branch  railroad  of  24  miles  leada 
to  Sligo. 

Sliffo  is  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Sligo,  and 
contains  a  population  of  nearly  11,000. 
The  town  is  not  renuirkable  for  cleanliness, 
but  its  abbey,  built  in  the  18th  century,  is 
a  splendid  ruin,  and  its  contiguity  to  one 
of  tJie  loveliest  lakes  in  Ireland,  viz.,  Lou|f  h 
Gill,  is  deserving  the  notice  of  travelers. 
The  Imperial  Ifotel  is  the  best,  and  is  sit- 
uated immediately  in  front  of  the  abbey. 
The  lake  is  best  reached  by  taking  a  boat 
up  the  River  Garvoge  about  three  miles. 
Through  this  stream  the  lake  empties  ita 
waters  into  the  Bay  of  Sligo. 

Ten  miles  from  Mullingar  we  arrive  at 
Athlonej  noted  principally  for  its  siege  in 
1691,  when  the  army  of  William  III.  hurled 
against  its  walls  and  castles  over  twelve 
thousand  cannon-balls.  This  town  is  an 
important  military  station,  containing  bar- 
racks for  two  thousand  men,  and  fiflecn 
thousand  stand  of  arms.  We  next  reach 
Athenry,  renowned  in  Irish  history  for  the 
many  desperate  encounters  between  tho 
Enclish  and  Irish  forces,  also  for  its  castle, 
built  in  the  18th  century,  and  admirably 
preserved,  and  its  Dominican  abbey,  one 
of  the  finest  ruins  in  Ireland. 
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Passing  on  the  left  the  ruined  Castle 
Donydonnell,  we  now  obtain  a  fine  view 
of  Go^iray,  the  capital  of  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  fifth  city  of  Ireland  in  point 
of  population  and  commerce.  Attached  to 
the  nilwa}''  station  there  is  a  fine  hotel. 
Galwsy  contained  in  1861  a  population  of 
16,448  inhabitants,  being  a  falling  off  in 
ten  jears  of  nearly  four  thousand.  The 
tovn  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  western  lakes  of  Ireland 
ponr  out  their  surplus  waters.  The  city 
owes  consMerable  of  its  importance  to  its 
commerce  with  Spain,  and  its  intercourse 
vith  that  country  may  be  seen  in  every 
direction,  not  only  in  the  architecture  <5f 
the  homes  and  appearance  of  the  streets, 
hot  in  the  natives ;  one  sees  on  every  side 
dull  ejes  and  dark  hair,  and  black  eyes 
and  yellow  hair  axe  by  no  means  of  rare 
occunenee.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  Queen's  College,  Custom- 
Hoiise,  Chamt>er  of  Conunerce,  Royal  In- 
ititntion.  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
some  monasteries  and  nunneries.  There 
an  also  several  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
nnmeious  foundertes.  Galway  was  brought 
omspicuously  before  our  countrymen  a  few 
yeais  since  as  the  terminus  of  the  '  *  Lever' ' 
line  of  Bteamer»,  running  between  New 
Yoik  and  Ireland.  Travelers,  before  leav- 
ing Galway,  should  visit  the  quarter  called 
Gladdagh,  which  is  exclusively  occupied 
by  a  peculiar  set  of  people,  mostly  fisher- 
men, who  never  mix  nor  intermarry  with 
the  other  inhatntants.  They  have  a  chief 
am<mg  themselves,  who  decides  all  dis- 
putes, and  who  receives  the  title  of  King 
of  tht  Gkddagh.  A  little  farther  west- 
ward of  tbb  place  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Iiay  and  isUmds  of  Anan  may  be  had. 
These  islands,  celebrated  by  the  poet 
Moore  —  "Oh,  Arranmore,  loved  Arran- 
more" — maybe  visited  by  boats  from  Gal- 
way, which  go  every  few  days.  Tourists 
▼isiting  Connemara  generally  make  Gal- 
vay  their  starting-point.  Three  or  four 
days  or  a  week  may  be  very  pleasandy 
spent  in  this  delightful  district 

From  Dublin  to  Belfast,  through  Drogh- 
eda  and  Dundalk,  distance  112  miles; 
'ue,  $5;  time,  four  hours.  From  Dublin 
to  DnK^heda  the  distance  is  32  miles.  This 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  River 
Boyne,  and  contains  nearly  15,000  inhab- 
itants,   /fl^eiia/irofe/ the  best.    There  is 


but  little  to  detain  the  traveler  here,  if  we 
except  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  St  Mary 
d'Urso  and  the  abbey  of  the  Dominicans ; 
even  these  are  difficult  to  see  from  their 
position.  The  spinning  of  flax  is  now  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  River  Boyne  is  here  crossed  by  a  mag- 
nificent bridge,  from  which  a  fine  view  may 
be  had. 

The  Boyne  is  celebrated  in  history,  the 
banks  of  which  being  the  battle-ground 
where  the  forces  of  James  II.  and  those  of 
his  son-in-law,  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
met  July  Ist,  1690.  The  engagement  is 
known  as  the  **  Battle  of  the  Boyne."  The 
forces  were  equally  divided,  80,000  on  a 
side.  The  prince  was  the  victor.  James 
fled  to  France,  and  the  victory  secured  to 
the  country  liberty,  law,  and  religion.  The 
brave  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  command- 
ed the  prince's  forces,  was  killed  on  the 
field:  see  the  monument  erected  to  his 
memory.  Kohl  says,  "  James  displayed 
but  little  courage  in  this  memorable  battle. 
He  abandoned  the  field  even  before  the 
battle  was  decided,  and  made  a  ride  of  un- 
exampled rapidity  through  Ireland.  In  a 
few  hours  he  reached  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  rode  to  Wa- 
terford,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  Never- 
theless, James  sought  to  throw  the  blame 
of  the  whole  defeat  on  the  Irish.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  he  met  the 
Lady  Tyrconnel,  a  woman  of  ready  wit,  to 
whom  he  exclaimed,  *Your  countrymen, 
the  Irish,  can  run  very  fiist,  it  must  be 
owned.'  *In  this,  as  in  every  other  re- 
spect, your  majesty  surpasses  them,  for 
you  have  won  the  race,' "  was  the  merited 
rebuke  of  the  lady.  The  day  after  the  bat- 
tle Drogheda  opened  its  gates  to  the  En- 
glish army.  It  is  one  of  the  many  towns 
which  experienced  the  rigor  of  Cromwell's 
severity  during  the  merciless  campaign  of 
1650,  nearly  the  entire  garrison,  with  great 
numbers  oif  the  inhabitants,  having  been 
put  to  the  sword  after  a  successful  siege. 
One  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  hsAHlng 
taken  shelter  in  St.  Peter's  Church  steeple, 
Cromwell  ordered  it  to  be  fired,  and  burned 
them  up.  The  slaughter  was  continued 
for  five  days. 

The  linen  trade,  which  is  very  extensive 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  forms  the  staple  of 
Drogheda.  The  Earl  of  Desmond,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  was  beheaded  here 
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in  1467  for  kindness  shown  toward  the 
Irish  people. 

A  visit  (if  stopping  at  Drogheda)  should 
be  made  to  Mellifont  Abbey,  distance  five 
miles,  and  Monasterloice,  six  miles  distant. 
The  round  tower  of  this  last  dates  from 
the  ninth  centur\'.  There  are  some  tine 
antique  crosses  here,  the  largest  of  which 
is  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and  contains  a 
Gaelic  inscription  concerning  Muredach,  p. 
king  of  Ireland,  who  died  in  534. 

We  next  approach  Dundalk,  a  manufac- 
turing town  of  10,360  inhabitants.  Its 
principal  trade  is  in  flax  and  corn.  Ar- 
thur's Ifotel  the  best.  Dundalk  is  noted 
for  the  sieges  it  sustained  from  Edward 
Bruce  in  1316,  fh)m  the  O'Neils,  and  from 
LoTd  Inchiquin  in  1640.  Edward  Bruce 
was  here  crowned  king  of  Ireland.  He  re- 
aided  in  Dundalk  for  two  years,  when  he 
was  killed  near  by  in  an  engagement  with 
the  English.  After  Scotland  had  gained 
her  independence  at  Bannockbnrn,  the 
Irish  invited  Edward,  brother  of  Robert 
Bruce,  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Ireland.  He  was  the  last  monarch,  and 
Dundalk  was  the  last  town  in  Ireland 
where  a  monarch  was  crowned.  The  town 
hjs  a  fine  park,  and  Dundalk  House  and 
-grounds,  the  residence  of  Lord  Roden,  are 
open  to  visitors. 

Fifty-ei^ht  miles  more  and  we  arrive  at 
Belfast f  the  metropolis  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. Different  f^m  most  cities  of  Ire- 
land, it  shows  a  continued  increase  in  pop- 
ulation. In  1851  it  con^ned  100,000 ;  in 
1870  it  amounted  to  119,718. 

The  principal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best 
in  Ireland,  is  the  Imperial,  admirably  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Jury,  son  of  the  proprietor 
of  Jury's  Hotel  in  Dublin. 

The  whole  city  of  Bel&st,  whose  popu- 
lation and  prosperity  have  so  rapidly  in- 
creased, stands  on  the  territcny  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Donegal,  to  whose  ancestors  it  was 
awarded  by  James  I.  when  Belfast  was  a 
small  village,  and  formerly  returned  that 
nobleman  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
per  annum.  Belfast  is  a  great  seat  of  both 
linen  and  cotton  manufactures.  It  pos- 
•  aetaes  a  large  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive intercourse  with  the  ports  of  the 
Scotch  and  English  coast,  especially  with 
Liverpool,  to  which  it  sends  great  quanti- 
tiea  of  cattle  and  agricultural  produce, 
i  Tha  city  his  a  chorrful  aspect :  Uio  streets 
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are  wide  aad  well  paved,  and  the  houses 
mostly  of  brick,  and  well  built.  Belfijist 
contains  an  important  collegiate  establish- 
ment, entitled  the  Belfast  Academical  In- 
stitution, and  is  also  the  seat  of  the  queen's 
colleges.  One  of  the  most  elegant  edifices 
in  the  town,  finished  in  the  Italian  style, 
is  that  which  contains  the  offices  of  tho 
harbor  commissioners :  it  has  a  fine  clock- 
tower,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  constructed 
of  cut  stone.  The  first  Bible  that  was 
ever  printed  in  Ireland  was  published  at 
Belfast — the  printing  of  this  volume  did 
not  occur,  however,  until  1794;  no  prints 
ing-press  was  brought  here  until  1696,  Ire- 
land being  far  behind  even  Russia  in  this 
respect  The  public  buildings  are  mostly 
of  modest  appearance.  The  Commercial 
Buildings  contain  handsome  reading- 
rooms,  well  furnished  with  newspapers. 
The  Bank  of  Belfast  presents  in  its  style 
of  architecture  a  mixture  of  Doric  and  Co- 
rinthian, and  is  quite  attractive  in  its  ap- 
pearance. The  First  Presbyterian  Meet- 
ing-house, in  Rosemary  Street,  is  elegantly 
decorated  inside ;  the  ceiling  b  elaborately 
ornamented  in  stucco ;  a  portico,  composed 
of  ten  Doric  columns,  with  an  elaborate 
balustrade,  renders  the  exterior  worthy  of 
observation. 

The  Belfast  Afusetan  contains  a  large  col- 
lection of  Irish  antiquities,  and  the  build- 
ing is  rich  in  design  and  execution.  The 
Custom-house,  Post-office,  and  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  are  among  the  other  principal 
buildings.  The  Queen's  Bridge^  which  oc- 
cupies "  the  Great  Bridge  of  Belfast,"  is 
very  elegant,  large,  and  substantial.  Be- 
yond the  Pretbyterian  CoUege^  a  very  mag- 
nificent building,  is  the  Botanical  Garden, 
established  in  1830.  It  is  the  next  finest 
in  Ireland  to  that  of  Dublin,  and  even  pos- 
sesses many  advantages  over  the  latter. 

The  flax-mills  of  Belfast  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  sights  in  the  city ;  one  of 
each  kind  should  be  visited,  that  is,  those 
worked  by  steam  and  by  hand.  The  lar- 
gest steam-mill  is  that  of  the  Messrs.  Mul- 
holland,  who,  it  is  said,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, employ  twenty-five  thousand  men  ; 
but  the  finest  linen  and  damask  is  only 
made  by  hand,  and  the  process  of  forming 
and  weaving  the  different  patterns  is  de- 
cidedly interesting.  The  best  establish- 
ment to  visit  is  that  of  Mr.  Michael  An- 
drews, at  Ardoyne,  about  one  mile  out  of 
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tfae  city.  The  wfaolo  establishment  mav 
be  seen  between  10  and  12  and  3  and  5  ev- 
ery day  of  the  week.  Here  many  of  the 
first  families  in  Europe  have  their  coats  of 
arms  drawn  and  woven  in  their  napkins, 
table-cloths,  etc.  The  proprietor  allows 
DO  gratuity  to  be  received  by  the  persons 
showing  the  establishment. 

Steamers  are  leaving  the  harbor  of  Bel- 
finst  for  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Car- 
lisle, and  Dumfries  almost  daily. 

Trarelcvs  should  also  extend  their  visit 
to  Care  Hill,  about  two  miles,  whence  a 
most  glorious  panoramic  view  may  be  ob- 
tained c»f  the  surrounding  country.  The 
fain  takes  its  name  from  three  caves,  which 
may  be  seen  on  its  perpendicular  face.  On 
its  saoomit  b  an  earthwork,  which  was  one 
of  the  strODg-bolds  of  Brian  M*Art,  whose 
dan  was  exterminated  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

From  Belfast  to  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
distance  74  miles,  viz.,  62  to  Coleraine, 
thence  by  branch  road  to  Portrush,  six 
miles,  froim  which  place  we  take  a  carriage 
to  tfae  Causeway,  a  distance  of  six  nules. 
Faie  to  Portrush,  $3. 

Abont  ten  miles  from  Belfast  we  pass 
the  town  of  Ccamckferfftu^  which  contains 
4000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  of 
Scotch  descent. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the 
CaOle^  which  was  built  by  a  De  Courcy  in 
the  12th  century.  It  was  captured  from 
the  English  b}'  Bruce,  at  whose  death  it 
again  reverted  to  them.  It  is  at  present 
used  aa  a  garrison  by  a  company  of  artil- 
lery'. Twelve  miles,  and  we  arrive  At  An- 
tritm^  a  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  close  to 
Longh  Xea{^  the  largest  lake  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  and  only  surpassed  in  size  by 
that  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  and  Lado- 
ga and  Onega  in  Russia.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  Antrim  Castle,  with  its 
beautiful  park  and  grounds.  This  fine  old 
Btmcture  is  the  seat  of  Viscount  Massa- 
reene.  A  short  distance  beyond  ^trim 
we  pass  the  deer-park  of  Shane^  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  famous  race  of  heroes  the 
O'Neils,  who  were  for  ages  the  lords  of 
Ulster. 

The  Red  Hand  in  the  arms  of  Ulster, 
which  were  the  arms  of  the  O' Neils,  is  thus 
accounted  for:  When  Ireland  first  was  con- 
<|nered  or  settled,  it  was  permitted  to  the 
person  who  should  first  touch  the  ground 


I  that  he  should  be  its  chief.  0*NeiI,  who 
I  was  one  of  the  party  that  first  approached 
the  shore,  cut  off  his  hand  and  threw  it  on 
the  bank,  thereby  first  touching  the  ground, 
and  from  this  individual  sprung  the  royal 
race.  The  waters  of  Lough  Neagh  are  cel- 
ebrated for  their  healing  of  scrofulous  dis- 
eases, and  for  theur  petrifying  properties, 
requiring  but  a  few  years  to  turn  wood 
into  stone. 

Thirty-six  miles  more  and  we  reach  Cole- 
raine, which  contains  5631  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  nothing  of 
interest  to  be  seen.  Travelers  change  cars 
here  for  Portruth,  the  stopping-place  for  vis-*^ 
itors  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  where 
one  can  not  only  spend  days,  but  weeks  to 
advantage.  The  best  hotel  in  Portrush  is 
the  Antrim  Arms,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
kept  and  most  reasonable  houses  not  only 
in  Ireland,  but  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
From  here  travelers  make  the  excursions 
to  Dunluce  Castle  and  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way. There  is  a  good  stable  attached  to 
the  hotel,  where  carriages,  horses,  or  jaunt- 
ing-cars may  be  engaged  at  leasonable 
prices. 

Portrush  is  situated  on  a  bold  headland, 
with  a  deep  bay  on  either  side,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  it  is  the  group  of  rocky  isl- 
ands called  the  Skerries,  which  form  a  fine 
breakwater  for  the  harbor.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable bathing-place,  and,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  railway,  a  place  of  considerable 
activity. 

About  two  miles  fh>m  Portrush  we  ar- 
rive at  the  Ca^U  ofDwiduce,  which  is  Con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  stands  upon^ 
an  isolated  rock  100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  main 
land  by  one  of  the  most  narrow  bridi^es  one 
can  well  imagine — say  20  inches  wide. 
The  date  of  its  erection  is  uncertain ;  its 
building,  however,  is  generally  conceded 
to  De  Courcy,  earl  of  Ulster.  It  has  been 
the  scene  and  subject  of  endless  tradition, 
as  well  as  many  romantic  and  humlile 
events.  It  was  the  an  cient  residence  of  the 
M'Quillans,  and  aftcrwnrd  of  the  McDon- 
alds of  Scotland,  Colonel  M 'Donald  having 
married  into  the  family  of  the  McQuillans. 
Those  who  feel  inclined  to  l)oast  of  their 
pedigree  should  be  informed  that  the  fbund- 
cr  of  the  McQuillans  could  trace  his  fAmil  t 
back  3000  years,  when  thoy  loft  Babylon 
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for  Scotland.  The  Scottish  famil  j  are  Btill 
lords  of  Antrim  and  Danluce.  Beneath 
the  castle  is  a  long,  narrow  cave,  which 
may  be  entered  by  a  small  opening  at  low 
water. 

Three  miles  farther  brings  us  to  Bush- 
mUU^  so  called  from  the  River  Bush,  on 
which  is  situated  a  water-mill.  The  river 
is  a  favorite  resort  for  anglers,  and  its  sal- 
mon and  trout  are  delicious. 

Nearly  two  miles  farther  we  arrive  at 
the  Giant' i  Ccaaeway^  the  most  remarkable 
natural  curiosity  in  the  country.  This  ba* 
Baltic  promontory,  which  projects  upward 
of  a  thousand  feet  into  the  sea,  consists  of 
huge  piles  of  prismatic  columns  arranged 
side  by  side  with  perfect  uniformity.  One 
might  imagine  them  to  be  the  work  of  in- 
genious artificers,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  art  of  man  could  rival  the  nice- 
ty with  which  each  piece  is  fitted  to  the 
other.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  scientific 
description  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  this 
causeway,  nor  have  we  the  time  nor  room 
to  embody  the  theories  of  the  different 
learned  writers  on  the  subject,  few  of  whom 
agree,  and  none  of  whose  statements  are 
more  satisfitctory  than  the  romantic  stories 
told  by  the  g:uide  who  accompanies  you. 
(Speaking  of  g^des,  John  McLaughlin, 
whose  name  will  be  given  you  at  the  An- 
trim Arms^  is  one  of  the  best,  but  fearfully 
jealous  of  his  rights  to  sell  photographs, 
and  who  will  caution  you  in  advance 
against  a  poor  weird,  wild,  laughing,  leap- 
ing, eccentric  young  woman,  who  waylays 
you  in  every  direction.  We  stealthily 
bought  one  of  her  photographs  for  a  shil- 
ling, gave  her  half  a  crown,  took  no  change, 
and  felt  delighted  at  having  cheated  John, 
and  receiving  so  many  '^  God  bless  your 
honor's"  from  the  poor  but  highly  amus- 
ing creature.)  It  is  said  by  some  leisure- 
ly-disposed individual,  who  has  taken  the 
time  and  pains  to  count  them,  that  we  walk 
over  the  heads  of  some  4000  columns,  all 
beautifully  cut  and  polished,  commencing 
with  the  triangular,  or  three  sided,  and 
ending  with  the  nonagon,  or  nine  sided. 
Among  the  numerous  fabulous  objects  of 
interest  which  the  guide  will  point  out,  no- 
tice the  Amphitheatre  Gateway,  Chimney- 
tops,  Pulpit,  and  Giant's  Well,  where,  if  you 
drink  some  of  the  water  (especially  if  you 
mix  it  with  '*  mountain  dew"  sold  there  by 
an  old  man),  and  at  the  same  time  nuike  a 
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wish,  it  will  surely  be  verified  within  the 
year.  Notice  also  the  Giant's  Grandmotb-> 
er,  who  was  petrified  for  having  three  bus- 
iMinds  at  the  same  time. 

Previous  to  landing  at  the  Causewajy 
you  will  be  taken  in  a  boat  to  see  the  caves 
which  lie  under  the  rocks  along  the  coast. 
[Notice  the  tariff  for  boats  and  guides 
which  is  hung  up  at  the  hotel,  and  pay  ac- 
cordingly.    The  boatmen  expect  a  small 
fee  extra,  especially  should  it  be  a  rough 
day.]     The  principal  cave,  and  one  into 
which  the  boat  can  ^  be  safely  rowed,  is 
Portcoon.     It  is  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  Causeway.     Into  this  the  sea 
rushes  and  recedes  with  a  fearful  noise, 
and  the  boat  is  sometimes  carried  to  near- 
ly the  top  of  the  cave,  which  is  45  feet 
high :  its  length  is  360  feet.    The  Dunker- 
ry  Cave  is  over  600  feet  long,  and  about  70 
feet  high  above  low  water.     Its  entrance 
resembles  a  Gothic  arch,  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  swell  is  much  greater  than  in 
the  Portcoon  Cave,  but  much  more  regu- 
lar, owing  to  its  greater  depth,  and  to  a 
nervous  person  the  slow  and  gradual  rising 
to  the  roof  is  rather  exciting.     There  are 
numerous  other  Caves,  which  will  be  point- 
ed out  to  the  traveler  as  he  is  rowed  past. 
One  of  the  former  guides  at  the  Causeway 
gave  the  origin  of  the  Causeway  in  this 
wise: 

**The  giant.  Fin  M^Coul,  was  the  chan>^ 
pion  of  Ireland,  and  felt  very  much  ag- 
grieved at  the  insolent  boasting  of  a  cer- 
tain Caledonian  giant,  who  offered  to  beat 
all  who  came  before  him,  and  even  dared 
to  tell  Fin  that  if  it  weren't  for  the  wetting 
of  himself,  he  would  swim  over  and  give 
him  a  drubbing.  Fin  at  last  applied  to 
the  king,  who,  not  perhaps  daring  to  ques- 
tion the  doings  of  such  a  mighty  man,  gave 
him  leave  to  construct  a  causeway  right  to 
Scotland,  on  which  the  Scot  walked  over 
and  fought  the  Irishman.  Fin  turned  out 
victor ;  and  with  an  amount  of  generos- 
ity quite  becoming  his  Hibernian  descent, 
kindly  allowed  his  former  rival  to  marry 
and  settle  in  Ireland,  which  the  Scot  was 
nothing  loth  to  do,  seeing  that  at  that  time 
living  in  Scotland  was  none  of  the  best, 
and  every  body  knows  that  Ireland  was 
always  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 
Since  the  death  of  the  giant<i,  the  cause- 
way, being  no  longer  wanted,  has  sunk  un- 
der the  sea,  only  leaving  a  portion  of  itse^ 
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Tvible  here,  a  little  at  the  island  of  Rathlin, 
and  the  portals  of  the  grand  gate  on  Staffa." 

A  due  excursion  may  be  made  along  the 
eoast  returning  to  Belfast,  and  from  Bel- 
fast to  Glmsgow.  If  not  taking  the  steam- 
er at  Portrush,  go  on  to  Londonderr}'  ina 
the  Junction  at  Coleraine,  a  distance  of  40 
miles.     Fare,  ^2  25. 

Londonderry^  which  contains  a  popnla- 
tion  of  20,519  inhabitants,  is  beantifolly 
dtoated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  River 
Foyle,  five  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
Ix»agli  Foyle.  Principal  hotels,  Imperial 
and  OnnmerdaL  The  city  is  well  built, 
I^fated,  and  paved.  In  the  centre  of  the 
dty  is  a  square  called  Diamond,  from  each 
side  of  which  a  handsome  street  leads  to 
the  four  principal  gates  of  the  city.  The 
suburb  of  Waterside,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Hirer,  is  connected  with  the  city  by 
a  bridge  erected  in  1789  by  an  American. 
Derry  is  noted  for  the  noble  manner  it 
withstood  the  siege  of  King  Jameses  forces 
in  IG^.  An  anonymous  letter  having  been 
received  by  a  Protestant  nobleman — Earl 
of  Mount  Alexander — that  on  a  certain  day 
aU  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  were  to  be 
murdered  by  the  Catholics,  in  accordance 
with  an  oath  they  had  all  taken,  and  that 
a  captain's  commission  would  be  the  re- 
ward of  the  party  that  murdered  him,  he 
gave  the  alann,  which  spread  to  Derry,  and 
while  the  bewUdered  citizens  ran  through 
the  streets,  some  dozen  of  the  apprentice- 
Uyys  seized  the  kej's  fh>m  the  guard,  and 
just  as  Lord  Antrim's  troops  reached  the 
Ferry  Gate,  drew  it  up  with  some  slight  re- 
sistance from  the  guard.  They  sustained 
the  viegc  ibr  105  dayi^,  and  were  reduced  to 
the  extremity*  of  eating  dogs  and  rats.  A 
boom  'was  placed  across  the  river  to  pre- 
vent supplies  from  reaching  there.  One 
of  the  sapply  frigates,  however,  under  the 
command  of  the  Orange  Admiral  Kirk, 
with  all  sails  spread,  "  dashed  with  giant 
strength  against  the  barrier  and  broke  it 
in  two,  but  from  the  violence  of  the  shock 
rebounded  and  ran  upon  the  river's  bank. 
The  satisfaction  of  the  enemy  was  dis- 
plnyed  by  an  instantaneous  burst  of  tu- 
mnltnous  joy.  They  ran  with  disorder  to 
the  shore,  prepared  to  board  her,  when  the 
vessel,  firing  a  broadside,  was  extricated 
by  the  shock,  and  floated  out  nobly  into 
the  deep  again.*'  It  is  said  over  2000  died 
hy  fiunine  during  the  siege.     The  princi- 


pal buildings  arc  tho  Cathedral  and  Bish- 
op's Palace.  The  former  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  edifice ;  an  elegant  view  b  obtained 
from  the  top  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country.  The  Cathedral  contains  the  colors 
taken  at  the  siege  of  Derry,  also  a  hand- 
some monument  to  Bishop  Knox.  Tlie 
chief  ornament  of  the  city  is  the  fluted  col- 
umn erected  to  the  memory  of  its  heroic 
defender,  Rev.  George  Walker. 

Steamers  leave  Londonderry  for  Glas- 
gow about  five  times  per  week.  Fare, 
^ :  time,  one  night. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland  is  the  northern  division  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  the  Cale- 
donia of  the  Romans,  that  is,  that  portion 
which  lies  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  fh)m  which  name  the  inhabitants 
were  called  Caledonians,  afterward  changed 
to  Picts.  The  term  Scotland  came  from  a 
tribe  or  family  of  Scots  which  emigrated  to 
Caledonia,  iu  the  11th  centary.  They  set- 
tled in  Argj'leshire,  and,  though  small  in 
number,  their  chief  having  married  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Pictish  kings,  they 
soon  gained  such  an  ascendency  that  the 
name  of  the  country  became  clianged  to 
Scotland.  An  ingenious  writer  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  however,  tries  to  prove  that  the 
Scots  are  still'  small  in  number,  and  con- 
fined mostl}'  to  Argyleshire.  The  surface 
of  Scotland  is  the  most  varied  and  irregu- 
lar of  any  country  in  Europe.  The  main 
land  consists  of  but  little  over  twenty-five 
thousand  square  miles,  with  nearly  five 
hundred  square  miles  of  fresh-water  lakes. 
About  one  third  of  the  land  is  arable,  and 
is  divided  into  Highlands  and  Lowlands. 
The  former  includes  the  Hebrides,  Orkney, 
and  Shetland  Islands,  with  the  most  north- 
em  counties.^  The  Lowlands,  although 
comparatively  level,  embrace  considerable 
mountainous  country,  and  are  only  low 
when  compared  with  the  northern  portion. 
The  climate  of  Scotland  is  very  variable 
by  reason  of  its  seaward  exposure,  but  nei- 
ther its  cold  nor  heat  is  so  intense  as  in 
similar  latitudes  in  other  countries.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land is  the  chain  Bituated  in  the  Highlands 
called  the  Grampians,  which  commences 
near  Loch  Etire  in  Argyleshire,  and  term- 
inates near  the  mouth  of  tho  Dee  on  tho 
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eastern  coast.  The  highest  monntain  is 
Ben-Nevis,  separated  from  the  Grampians 
only  by  the  moor  of  Rannoch.  It  is  440G 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Forth,  Tay,  Tweed, 
Spey,  and  Clyde.  The  Tweed,  toward  its 
debouche,  forms  the  boundary  between  En- 
gland and  Scotland.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  Scottish  lakes  are  Loch  Lomond, 
Etire,  Long,  Fine,  Awe,  Lochy,  £i],  Ness, 
and  Katrine,  not  forgetting  the  lovely  lit- 
tle lake  of  Oick  on  our  way  to  Inverness, 
which  for  Alpine  grandeur  and  sylvan 
beauty  is  unsurpassed  in  Europe.  We  wish 
.here  strongly  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
our  countrymen  who  are  making  the  toiu* 
of  Europe  by  no  means  to  miss  Scotland. 
If  your  time  or  means  will  not  allow  it,  miss 
Italy,  miss  Switzerland,  miss  Germany, 
the  Rhine  (how  tame  compared  with  the. 
Caledonian  Canal  route  through  Loch  Eie, 
Lochy,  Oich,  and  Ness),  miss  any  of  these, 
but  do  not  miss  making  the  tour  to  Inver- 
ness via  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  Kyles  of  Bute, 
Loch  Fine,  the  Crinan  Canal,  Scarba  Sound 
to  Oban;  then  an  excursion  to  the  isles 
of  Staffa  and  lona,  returning  to  Oban  the 
same  day ;  then  via  Glencoe  back  to  Loch 
Eie,  Fort  William,  Loch  Lochy,  and  Ness 
to  Inverness,  returning  by  the  highland 
railway  (an  admirably-managed  road)  by 
Blair  Athol,  through  the  famous  pass  of 
Killiecrankie,  unsurpassed  for  beauty,  Dun- 
keld,  Perth,  Lakes  Katrine  and  Lomond, 
and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  in  the  ten 
days  which  it  will  take,  more  will  be  seen 
to  satisfy  the  traveler,  and  at  less  expense, 
than  the  same  time  spent  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  The  variations  of  this  route 
we  will  point  out  when  we  describe  it. 
Travelers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
much  indebted  to  the  enterprise  and  cap- 
ital of  one  of  Glasgow^s  well-known  Arms. 
Messrs.  David  Hutcheson  and  Co.  have 
opened  up  the  beauties  of  Scotland's  most 
lovely  lakes  and  islands,  and  a  large  fleet 
of  fast-sailing,  elegant  steamers  belonging 
to  this  Arm  will  be  found  at  ercTy  point 
along  the  Scottish  coast.  A  line  runs  reg- 
ularly between  Glasgow  and  Oban  via  the 
Crinan  Canal — ^from  Oban  to  Tobermory, 
Oban  to  Staffa  and  lona,  Oban  to  Glen- 
coe, Oban  to  Inverness,  Oban  to  Skyc,  and 
01)an  to  Stomoway  in  the  far-off  Lewis. 
The  fares  on  all  these  boats  arc  moderate, 
and  table  and  attendance  good. 
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Glasgow^  the  commercial  capital  of  Scot* 
land,  is  finely  jsituated  on  the  River  Clyde, 
at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  is  the  most 
populous  city  in  Scotland,  and  the  third  in 
population  and  commerce  in  the  empire. 
It  contains  600,000  inhabitants,  if  we  in- 
clude the  villages  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  principal  hotels  in  the  city  are 
the  Queen's,  which  is  finely  situated  on 
George's  Square  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  city,  and  Maclean's,  in  St.  Vincent 
Street,  both  of  which  are  largely  patron- 
ized by  Americans  in  visiting  the  western 
metropolis  of  Scotland. 


The  chief  portion  of  Glasgow  lies  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Clyde,  which  is  crossed 
by  five  fine  bridges,  and  lined  with  mag- 
nificent quays.  The  navigation  of  this 
river,  formerly  impeded  by  many  obstruc- 
tions, has  of  late  been  so  much  improved 
by  dredging  (steam  vessels  being  continu- 
ally kept  at  work  for  that  purpose)  that 
vessels  of  one  thousand  tons  burden  can 
reach  the  city.  To  show  the  great  increase 
of  trade,  the  custom  duties  levied  in  1800 
were  about  four  thousand  dollars;  now 
they  are  about  four  millions,  one  thousand 
times  increased  in  sixty  years !  Before  our 
revolution  in  1776,  tobacco  was  the  great 
trade,  and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  were 
styled  the  *' tobacco  lords."  This  busi- 
ness  being  interrupted  on  account  of  the 
war,  the  citizens  turned  their  attention  to 
cotton,  when  soon  the  "  cotton  lords*' 
eclipsed  the  **  tobacco  lords."  At  present 
the  iron  lords  reign  supreme,  as  a  trip  down 
the  Cl3'de  will  rapidly  convince  ever)-  one, 
hundreds  of  iron  vessels,  in  all  stages  of 
advancement,  surrounding  you  on  every 
hand.  In  1830  there  were  forty  thousand 
tons  of  iron  used  in  Glasgow ;  now  tho 
amount  is  probably  one  million.  Glasgow 
was  the  cradle  of  steam  navigation,  and 
the  flrst  steamer  in  Europe  was  launched 
here  in  1812,  Henry  Bell  being  tho  pro- 
jcctor.  James  Watt,  a  native  of  Glasgow, 
in  17G3,  fir^t  applied  steam  as  a  motivo 
power,  a  monument  to  whom  was  erected  in 
St.  George's  Square.  It  is  a  bronze  figure, 
by  Chantrey,  in  a  sitting  posture.  Thera 
is  also  an  obelisk,  of  very  small  propor- 
tions, erected  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Bell  at  Dunglass,  near  Bowling. 

Glasgow  ia  noted  for  tho  quantity  ni.«l 
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purity  of  its  sappl}'  of  fresh  water,  brought 
through  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  reservoirs 
from  the  classic  Loch  Katrine,  a  distance 
of  thirty-four  miles.  The  supply  is  equal 
to  twenty-four*  million  gallons  daily.  A 
noTel  institution  has  lately  been  establish- 
ed in  Glasgow  by  one  of  her  many  public 
philanthropists  with  great  success,  viz.,  a 
Grtat  Western  Cooking  Depci,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  provide  cheap  food  for  the 
working-classes.  This  d6p6t,  with  its  nu- 
merona  branches,  supplies  good  substantial 
breakfasts  for  tlueepence  (six  cents),  and 
a  dinner,  consisting  of  soup,  meat,  potatoes, 
and  pudding,  for  fourpence  halfpenny, 
equivalent  to  nine  cents  of  our  money. 
Here  »  a  city  importing  food  from  us,  and 
mpplying  it  to  its  working-men  in  good 
condition,  Kood  breakfasts  and  dinners,  for 
fifteen  cents  per  day!  Where  are  our 
New  Tork  philantliropists  ?  The  ori^^ina- 
tor  of  this  institution  is  Mr.  Thomas  Cor- 
hett,  whose  name  we  lend  our  efforts  in 
han^ng  down  to  posterity. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  object  to 
be  seen  in  Glasgow  is  the  CatAedrcU,  which 
we  think  ranks  next  to  Westminster  in  the 
kingdom,  and  is  certainly  equal  to  the  far- 
&med  Salisbury  Cathedral  for  purity  of 
style.  It  is  situated  in  a  most  picturesque 
position,  partly  surmounted  by  an  old 
church-yard  called  the  iVecropoltt^  the  finest 
cemetery  in  the  city,  which  rises  in  ter- 
races in  the  background,  and  contains  some 
very  beautiful  monuments,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  is  that  erected  to  the 
memory  of  John  Knox,  the  great  reformer. 
It  is  situated  on  the  highest  elevation  4>f 
the  grounds,  and  the  statue,  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  fine  Doric  column,  of  him  whom 
Scotland  delights  to  honor,  looks  dovm  upon 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  great  who  are 
buried  aronnd  it.  The  grounds  of  the 
Necropolis,  with  its  gravel -walks,  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  flowera,  have  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  magnificent  garden  than  that 
of  m  resting-place  for  the  dead. 

The  Cathedral  was  erected  in  the  12th 
ceatory  by  John  Achaius,  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow. It  originally  consisted  of  three 
churches.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  of  the  pure  Gothic  style.  The  nave 
is  156  feet  long  and  62  wide.  The  organ- 
screen  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice 
for  its  beautiful  carving. 

The  chob,  the  part  now  used  for  wor- 


ship, is  97  feet  in  length  and  60  wide,  and 
the  large  eastern  window  contains  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  stained  glass.  The  Lady 
Chapel  and  Chapter-house,  which  adjoin 
the  Cathedral,  are  both  deserving  of  notice. 
The  architectural  beauty  of  the  former  is 
most  exquisite.  Visit  the  three  different 
crypts  under  the  church,  intended  as  a 
place  of  interment  for  the  magnates  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  is  worthy — for  purity  of 
style,  for  grace,  and  magnificence — ^to  be- 
come the  resting-place  of  emperors. 

Glasgow  possesses  a  University  of  high 
repute  as  a  seat  of  learning?.  Both  in  its 
fa9ade  and  interior  courts  it  has  a  fine,  ven- 
erable appearance.  It  was  founded  in  1443 
by  Bishop  Tumbull.  Beyond  the  series 
of  buildings  properly  comprising  the  col- 
lege stands  a  beautiful  Grecian  edifice 
called  the  HiaUerian  Museum  ^  which  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  natural  and  artifi- 
cial objects.  A  magnificent  new  University 
is  now  being  built  near  the  West-end  Park. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Exchange  Square,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  building  in  Glasgow.  It  is  built  in 
the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  noble  campanile,  whence 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  city  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  principal  apartment  is  the 
News-room,  which  is  beautifully  decora- 
ted. This  structure  cost  the  city  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  is 
one  of  which  every  citizen  should  feel 
proud.  In  f^ont  of  the  Exchange  stands 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. It  is  executed  in  bronze  by  Ma- 
rochetti,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  monu- 
mental statues  in  Glasgow. 

The  Rojfol  Banhj  which  is  situated  be-'' 
hind  the  Exchange,  is  also  a  very  beauti- 
ful building. 

The  Mechatdcs*  Irutituiion.  This  estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  the  building  devoted 
to  its  uses,  is  well  deserving  of  notice.  It 
has  an  excellent  library  and  a  large  corps 
of  professors,  who  lecture  to  young  me- 
chanics on  the  subjects  of  chemistry,  phi- 
losophy'', the  languages,  and  all  subjects  of 
ordinary  education. 

The  only  picture-gallery  in  Glasgow  if 
that  called  the  *' Corporation  Galleries,* 
M^Lellan  Buildings,  in  Sauchiehall  Street. 
It  consists  of  three  handsome  rooms,  and 
contains  copies  of  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated masters,  some  few  originals  of  the 
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old  masters,  and  a  large  number  of  very 
indiflferent  pictures^  A  large  portion,  and 
the  better  part,  was  bequeathed  to  the  city 
by  Archibald  M^Lellan,  who  intended  it  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  gallery. 

Glasgow  is  blessed  with  two  fine  parks, 
West  End,  or  Keltfin  Grove  Park,  and  South 
Side,  or  Queen't  Park.  The  former  con- 
tains forty  acres  of  ground,  situated  in  a 
most  picturesque  position.  Nearly  adjoin- 
ing the  park  are  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
Their  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin 
is  most  delightful,  and  their  assortment  of 
flowers  and  plants  most  extensive.  Half 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  gardens  a  splen- 
did structure  may  be  seen  standing  in  the 
midst  of  delightful  grounds.  This  is  the 
HoycU  Lunatic  Asjfban,  than  which  no  finer 
exists  in  Scotland. 

The  Queen's  Park,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city,  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  Kelvin,  containing  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres.  It  has  been  beautifully  laid 
out,  according  to  designs  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton ;  and,  fh)m  the  appearance  of  the 
beautiful  dwellings  which  are  being  erect- 
ed around  it,  it  will  soon  rival  the  more 
fashionable  Kelvin. 

The  historical  associations  connected 
with  the  spot  are  highly  interesting.  Here 
the  important  battle  of  Langside  was  fought, 
in  which  tlie  hopes  of  Bfary  Queen  of  Scots 
were  crushed  by  the  troops  of  the  Regent 
Murray. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  are  nu- 
merous, and  weeks  may  be  agreeably  spent, 
visiting  new  localities  daily. 

One  of  the  principal  excursions  is  that 
to  Bothwell  Castle,  Hamilton  Palace,  Lan- 
ark, and  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde. 

By  taking  the  Caledonian  Railway,  and 
getting  out  at  Blant^-re  Station,  cross  the 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Clyde  to  Both- 
tcell  Cagde,  thence  to  Bothwell  Bridge, 
through  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  grounds 
to  the  palace ;  there  cross  the  Clyde  near 
Motherwell  Station,  by  sail  thirteen  miles, 
to  Lanark,  where,  after  visiting  the  Falls 
of  the  Clyde,  you  may  return  to  Glasgow, 
a  distance  of  twenty-nine  miles,  or  proceed 
to  Edinburgh,  thirty  miles  distant. 

Visitors  are  generally  culmitted  into 
Bothwell  Castle  on  Twadays  and  Fridajfs; 
but,  as  the  time  may  be  changed,  the  trav- 
eler had  better  inquire  at  the  hotel.  This 
historical  strong-hold  is  now  the  property 
4« 


of  the  Countess  of  Home,  to  whom  it  re- 
verted in  1857,  on  the  death  of  her  uncle, 
Baron  Douglas.  The  modem  residence  is 
a  short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  the  cas- 
tle. The  building  is  an  oblong  quadran- 
gle, built  in  the  Norman  style  of  architec- 
ture, 234  feet  long  and  100  wide.  The 
walls  are  14  feet  thick  and  60  high.  There 
is  an  immense  circular  dungeon,  called 
Wallace's  Beef-barrel,  26  feet  deep  by  12 
wide.  The  ruins,  which  are  now  covered 
with  ivy  and  beautiful  wall-flowers,  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  haughty  chief- 
tain. Sir  Andrew  Murray,  who  was  the 
first  to  join  the  hero  Wallace,  and  the  last 
to  leave  him.  After  Murray  was  outlawed, 
Edward  I.  bestowed  it  on  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  commanded  the  English  forces 
in  Scotland.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
English,  it  was  bestowed  by  Bruce  on  his 
brother-in-li^w  Murray,  and  passed  after 
that  time,  through  various  hands,  to  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  on  whose  attainder,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  it  reverted  to  the 
family  of  Douglas. 

BothweU  Bridge,  which  you  croas  to  visit 
Hamilton  Palace,  was  the  scene  of  the  ^ 
mous  encounter  between  the  royal  army 
and  the  Covenanters,  in  which  the  latter 
were  signally  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth. 

Hamilton  Palace  is  situated  about  two 
miles  distant  from  Bothwell  Bridge,  and 
close  by  the  town  of  Hamilton,  which  c<m- 
tains  a  population  of  900  souls. 

The  palace  is  a  beautiful  building,  built 
in  the  Corinthian  style  of  architecture. 
The  facade  is  264  feetiong  by  60  high,  and 
is  in  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  Japit^ 
Stator  at  Rome.     The  interior,  which  can 
only  be  seen  on  application  to  the  duke, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe. 
The  picture-gallery  contains  many  gems ; 
in  fact,  gems  and  relics  of  great  value  meet 
your  eye  in  every  direction.     There  are 
some  2000  pictures,  including  Reubena's. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's,  Titian's,  Rembrandt^a, 
Vandyke*s,  Guide's,  Carlo  Dolci's,  and  Cor- 
reggio*s.     Among  the  relics  are  the  rii^g 
given  by  Queen  Mary  to  Lord  John  Ham- 
ilton; also  her  cabinet  and  jewel-case; 
the  gun  with  which  Bothwell  shot  the  Re- 
gent Murray ;  the  traveling-chest  of  Napo- 
leon ;  a  magnificent  table,  made  of  Sevres 
china,  presented  to  the  present  ducheas  by 
the  impress  Eugenie,  etc.,  etc. 
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To  the  Motherwell  Station  is  two  miles, 
when  we  take  the  can  to  Lanark^  which 
b  historically  noted  as  being  the  place 
whence  Wallace  set  oat  on  the  glorioos  ex- 
pedition of  freeing  his  native  country :  a 
statue  of  the  hero  decorates  the  entrance  to 
the  parish  church. 

The  F{£/*  of  the  Clyde  are  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  Lanaric,  and  are  reached  by  pass- 
ing through  the  lovely  grounds  of  Bon- 
aington  Linn,  owned  by  Sir  Charles  Ross. 
The  first  fidl  has  a  perpendicular  descent 
of  about  30  feet ;  below  this  £dl  the  cur- 
rent fannies  along  with  fearful  rapidity 
through  a  chasm  not  more  than  14  feet  in 
width.  Half  a  mile  below  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal fidl,  called  Corra  Linn ;  here  the  wa- 
ter makes  three  distinct  leaps,  in  all  about 
85  feet.  Opposite  is  a  pavilion  fitted  up 
with  mirrors,  which  give  the  fidla  a  very 
interesting  appearance.  There  are  nu- 
nerons  other  romantic  and  historical  places 
of  importance  in  the  vicinity,  of  which  the 
local  guides  wOl  give  the  neoessaiy  inform- 
ation. 

One  of  the  most  important  excursions 
from  Glasgow  is  that  to  Ayr^  the  birth- 
pbee  of  Scotland's  favorite,  Robert  Bums. 
The  whole  can  be  weQ  done  in  one  day, 
letTing  by  the  early  train  in  the  morning, 
and  returning  by  the  last  train  at  night ; 
but,  if  not  pressed  for  time,  two  or  three 
days  may  well  be  jipent  in  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent localities.  The  distance  is  40  miles 
from  Glasgow  by  rail,  and  there  is  a  very 
good  hotel,  the  King^e  Arms. 

Seven  miles  from  Glasgow  we  pass 
through  the  town  of  Paideg^  noted  for  its 
ootton,  silk,  plaids,  and  Canton-crape  shawl 
naoafactories.  It  contains  a  population 
of  50,000.  The  Abbey  Church  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  A  short  distance  fipom  Pais- 
ley, on  the  left,  we  pass  the  celebrated 
Oak  of  Eldenlie,  under  which  Wallace  hid 
from  the  English  forces.  Twent}'  miles 
from  Glasgow  we  pass  EgLinitm  CcuUe,  the 
test  of  the  Montgomery  family,  who  came 
from  Normandy  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. One  of  the  fiunily,  Sir  Hugh  Mont- 
eoneiyt  took  prisoner  the  famous  Hotspur 
Henry  Percy.  The  family  were  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  the  16th  century. 

iSfr  is  a  sea-port  town  of  18,000  inhab- 
itaote.  It  is  divided  by  the  River  Ayr 
hitotvo  parts,  Wallacetown  and  Newtown. 
The  rifcr  is  acmtd  by  the  "  twa  brigs,'* 


immortalized  by  Bams.  On  the  site  of 
the  tower  where  Wallace  was  confined,  a 
Gothic  structure,  115  feet  high,  was  erect- 
ed in  1836 :  it  is  called  the  '*  Wallace  Tow- 
er."  In  front  there  is  a  statue  of  the  hero ; 
at  the  top  are  the  clock  and  belld  of  the 
old  dungeon  steeple.  Two  miles  from 
Ayr  is  the  cottage,  divided  into  two  rooms, 
where  the  poet  Bums  was  bom,  Jan.  26th, 
1769.    About  two  miles  from  this  we  reach 

"  Alloway^B  anld  haunted  kirk,** 

which,  having  become  immortalized  by 
Bums  in  his  "Tarn  O'Shanter,"  as  well 
as  being  the  burial-place  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  poet's  own  monument,  has  become  an 
object  of  great  interest  The  modem  mon- 
uments in  the  kirk-yard  are  now  very  nu- 
merous. A  short  distance  to  the  west  ia 
the  well  where 

t^Mungo'a  mither  hanged  hcnel*.** 

The  monument  of  Bums  was  erected  in 
1820,  at  a  cost  of  about  f  17,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  about  an  acre  of  ground,  kept 
in  beautiful  order  by  a  Mr.  Auld,  who  lives 
in  a  pretty  cottage  between  the  kirk  and 
**Auld  Brig."  In  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the. monument  are  numerous  rel- 
ics of  the  late  poet:  one  of  his  portraits,  a 
snuff-box  made  from  the  wood  of  Allows}' 
Kirk,  and  the  Bible  which  he  gave  to  his 
Highland  Mary.  The  monument  itself  is 
made  in  imitation  of  that  of  Lyncrates  at 
Athens^  It  is  about  60  feet  high,  surround- 
ed by  nine  Corinthian  columns  80  feet  high, 
supporting  a  cupola  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  gilt  tripod.^  The  whole  stmcture  is 
of  fine  white  freestone,  and  presents  a  very 
chaste  and  classical  appearance.  The  cel- 
ebrated statues  of  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Sou- 
tar  Johnnie,  by  Thom  of  Ayr,  are  placed  in 
a  grotto  within  the  grounds  belonging  to 
the  monument.  The  scenery  is  equal,  in 
richness  and  variety,  to  any  in  Scotland ; 
while  the  interest  attached  to  the  banks  of 
the  Doon,  the  spot  where  Bums  composed 
**Man  was  nuuie  to  mourn,"  the  ''Braes 
of  Ballochmyle,"  and  the  junction  of  the 
Ayr  with  the  Lugar^  all  serve  to  make  this 
vicinity  peculiarly  attractive.  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that  Bums  is  the 
only  case  on  record  where  the  genius  of  a 
single  man  has  made  the  language  of  his 
country  classical. 

A  few  yards  from  the  *'auld  haunted 
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kirk"  is  the  "auld  brig,"  which  figures 
80  prominuntly  in  Tarn  O'Sliai^er,  and 
closo  by  a  vory  neat  hotel,  which  is  of  great 
service  to  tourists,  and  whero  one  would  be 
satistied  to  spend  weeks.  Notice,  in  the 
garden  between  the  old  and  new  bridge, 
the  beautiful  grotto  studded  with  sheUi*, 
which  serves  to  heighten  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  place. 

Eleven  miles  east  of  Ayr,  on  the  Dum- 
fries and  Glasgow  Railroad,  is  the  town  of 
Afimchline^  the  /scene  of  the  **  Holy  Fair" 
and  "Jolly  Beggars."  Posie  Kansie's  cot- 
tage in  the  town  is  also  pointed  out. 

From  Glasgow  to  Inverness,  via  Oban, 
returning  vii  the  Pass  of  Killiocrankio, 
and  Lakes  Katrine  and  I^mond,  visiting 
from  Oban  the  islands  of  StafTa  and  lona, 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
excursions  in  Europe.  The  distance  from 
Glasgow  to  Oban  occupies  twelve  hours — 
that  is,  taking  the  steamer  in  the  morning 
at  Glasgow,  which  generally  starts  about 
7  A.M. ;  but  you  can  leave  an  hour  later 
by  taking  the  rail  to  Greenock,  and  there 
meet  the  same  boat.  Should  vou  not  have 
entered  Scotland  by  the  Clyde,  by  all 
msans  take  the  steamsr  at  Glasgow,  as 
the  immense  number  of  iron  ships  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  construction  which  one 
passes  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock  arc 
well  worth  seeing. 

In  If  of  an  hour's  sail  we  arrive  at  Green- 
ock, which  contains  some  60,000  inhabits 
ants.  On  our  way  we  pass  Dumbarton 
Castle^  which  rises  nearly  600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river — ^that  is,  the  mound 
on  which  the  castle-buildings  are  located, 
for  Dumbarton  is  not  a  castle  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  generally  mean  a  castle,  but 
a  strong-hold  in  the  shape  of  a  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  located  different  build- 
ings, barracks,  armory,  governor's  house, 
etc.  The  armory  contains  the  two-handed 
sword  of  the  hero  Wallace,  and  was  also 
at  one  time  the  place  of  bis  confinement. 
It  was  held  for  Edward  I.  for  four  years  by 
Sir  John  Monteith,  the  betrayer  of  Wal- 
lace, who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the 
castle.  Queen  Mary  was  conveyed  here 
from  France  while  yet  an  infant ;  Charles 
I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell  have  successively 
occupied  it;  Queen  Victoria  visited  it  in 
1847,  while  making  the  tour  we  are  about 
to  describe. 

Two  miles  below  Dumbarton  are  the 
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ruins  of  Cardross  Castle,  where  Robert  the 
Bruce  died  iu  132!),  and  where  he  spent  the 
last  few  peaceful  days  of  his  existence.  A 
short  distance  lower  down,  on  the  left,  may 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  Finlaysion  House,  a 
great  resort  of  John  Knox,  the  Reformer. 

Immediately  opposite  Greenock  is  the 
large  and  agreeable  watering-place  of  JTel- 
ctisburg. 

Crossing  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  the  steamer  touches  at  Hwnier's 
Quayy  a  modern  place,  with  small,  pretty 
residences,  not  unlike  Staten  Island  in  ap- 
pearance. A  succession  of  these  villas 
continues  to  the  vcr^'  beautiful  watering- 
place  of  Dunoon,  Argyle  Hotel  the  best. 
This  is  really  a  charming  village,  of  some 
5000  inhabitants.  The  villas  are  all  white, 
with  clean  slate  roofs,  which,  with  the  green 
foliage  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
present  a  most  charming  appearance. 

The  green  mound  to  the  left  of  the  pier 
is  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  the  castle 
of  Dunoon,  which  family  belonged  to  the 
high  stewards  of  Scotland.  It  passed  into 
the  family  of  the  Armies  in  1472.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  in  1554; 
was  visited  by  Mary  in  her  progress  to  the 
Highlands ;  and  has  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Argyle  family  up  to  the  present  d&y. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle's  residence  is  quite 
contiguous.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  most 
perfidious  massacre  in  the  17th  centor}*^. 
Thirty-six  gentlemen  of  the  clan  Lamont 
were  decoyed  thither  from  their  castle  of 
Toward,  and  treacherously  put  to  death. 

Notice,  as  you  pass  round  Toward  Point 
on  leaving  Dunoon,  the  beautiful  ruins  of 
Toward  Castle,  an  ivy-covered  structure  of 
the  15th  century ;  also  the  beautiftil  mod- 
em mansion  of  Mr.  Finlay,  M.P.,  whose 
ancestor,  between  the  years  of  1818  and 
1841,  planted  on  the  estate  five  millions  of 
trees,  redeeming  ftrom  a  state  of  nature  nine 
hundred  acres  of  territory. 

Entering  the  Ryles  of  Bute,  we  approach 
Rothesay,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Bute. 
The  island  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  and 
three  wide.  The  town  contains  between 
7000  and  8000  inhabitants.  Principal  ho- 
tel, BtUe  Arms.  Near  the  harbor,  and  al- 
most surrounded  bv  houses,  are  the  ruins 
of  Rothesay  Castle,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  It  is  now  cov- 
ered with  ivy  and  surrounded  by  a  moat. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  reign 
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of  John  Bftiiol^  but  was  afterward  suiren- 
dexed  to  Robert  the  Brace.     It  waa  taken 
and  fortitied  by  Edward  Ballol  in  1334. 
Bi^ieit  H.  built  a  palace  adjuinin^tfae  cas- 
tle, and  often  resided  there.     His  eldest 
SOD,  Robert   III.,  was  created  Duke  of 
Kothessjr  in  a  ooonoll  at  Scone,  a  title  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  still  bears,  and  which 
was  the  first  introduction  of  the  dacal  dig- 
nity into  Scotland.   The  Duke  of  Rothesay 
also  bore  the  titles  of  Prince  and  Steward 
of  Scotland,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Lord  of  the 
Islet,  and  Baron  Renfrew,  all  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  inherited  from  Prince  Da- 
rid,  eldest  son  of  Robert  II.  of  Scotland. 
The  last  of  theae  titles,  our  countrymen 
win  remember,  the  prince  adopted  in  trav- 
I     eibig  through  onr  country. 

Passing  round  the  northern  point  of 
Bote  Island,  we  encounter  most  charming 
seenery  on  each  hand,  and  every  turn  our 
steamtt  makes  discloses  new  and  more 
«zeiting  beauties.  Rounding  Ardlamont 
Point,  we  enter  the  loTely  Loch  of  Fine, 
stopping  at  Tarbet,  overlooking  which  is  a 
fine  old  castle  built  by  Robert  the  Bruce, 
sod  where  he  resided  in  1326.  The  Loch 
of  Tarbet  here  almost  cuts  the  peninsula 
in  two.  In  former  times,  boats  were  drag- 
ged acroes  the  narrow  strip  of  land  to  avoid 
tile  dan^cer  of  making  the  circuit  of  the 
Mali  of  Cantyre.  Scott,  in  his  '*  Lord  of 
ths  Isles,"  represents  Bruco  making  this 
passage. 

"ETtr  the  breeze  blows  merrily, 
Bat  the  galley  plows  no  more  the  sea. 
Lest,  xoondin^  vild  Cantyre,  they  meet 
The  tkmtheni  foeman*8  watchful  fleet 

They  held  nowonted  way : 
Up  Tkrbet'8  western  lake  they  bore, 
T^  dragged  theb*  bark  the  bthmns  o*er, 
Ai  ikr  as  Kilmaooonel's  shore, 
Upon  the  eastern  hay/* 

Loch  fine,  throogh  which  we  now  pass, 
is  noted  for  its  herring  fishery.  The  lish 
are  liighly  prized,  more  for  their  fine  flavor 
liiaa  for  their  size  or  fatness. 

Tiavelers  now  land  at  the  village  of 
Ardrithoigy  which  is  situated  at  the  south- 
OBStem  tenninns  of  the  Crinan  Canal,  and, 
valkiog  a  few  hundred  yards,  enter  an  ele- 
giat  and  roomy  track-boat,  to  which  are 
■ttached  three  fine  hones,  ridden  each  by 
Iwys  in  showy  livery,  who,  at 'the  given 
vmd,  start  off  in  fnll  trot,  the  splendid 
barge  cleaving  her  way  through  the  limpid 
akncnt  in  the  midst  of  most  channing  and 
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novel  scenery.  The  sensation  is  delight- 
ful and  decidedly  novel.  In  lino  weather, 
seats  on  the  forward  part  of  the  roof  of  tho 
cabin,  or  near  the  helmsman,  are  most  de- 
sirable. The  canal  contains  fifteen  locks 
in  all,  but  dur  barge  passes  through  but 
nine,  tho  whole  distance  being  nine  miles, 
saving  sixty-nine  in  not  having  to  double 
the  Mull  of  .Cant\Te.    - 

Notice,  after  passing  tho  last  lock,  and 
before  arriving  at  the  village  of  Crinan, 
away  to  the  right  the  beautiful  mansion  of 
Poltalloch,  which  was  built  by  its  onvncr, 
Mr.  Malcolm,  at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000. 
The  estate  extends  in  somo  directions  near- 
ly forty  miles.  To  the  left  of  Crinan,  on 
the  Jura  Sound,  is  Doumie  House,  where 
Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  lived  in  his 
younger  days  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.  Wo 
now  pass  through  Loch  Craignish,  which  is 
studded  with  beautiful,  picturesque,  and 
verdant  isles,  during  which  time  a  very 
fine  dinner  is  served  on  board  at  tho  re- 
markably low  rate  of  28,  6d.  After  cross- 
ing Jura  Sound,  to  3'our  left  may  be  seen 
the  Straits  of  Corrivreckan,  which  sepa- 
rates the  islands  of  Jura  and  Scarba.  Here 
is  situated  the  famous  whirlpool  spoken  of 
by  Campbell,  Scott,  Leyden,  and  others. 

**As  you  pass  through  Jura's  Sound, 
Bend  your  course  by  Scarbs*s  shore; 
Shun,  oh  shun  the  gulf  profound. 
Where  Corrivreckan'ti  sur^ies  roar.** 

Passing  through  the  Sound  of  Lning, 
Benmore,  the  highest  mountain  (3170  feet) 
in  Mull,  may  be  seen  to  our  right  After 
threading  our  way  through  numerous  isl- 
ands, such  as  Sell,  Easdale,  Shuna,  Luing, 
etc.,  noted  for  their  fine  state,  and  mostly 
belongmg  to  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane, 
one  of  the  largest  land  proprietors  in  Scot- 
land, we  enter  Kerrera  Sound.  On  the  isl- 
and of  the  same  name,  which  forms  a  nat- 
ural breakwater  to  the  harbor  of  Oban,  may 
be  seen  Gillean  Ccutle,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Macleans.  We  now  enter  the  love- 
ly harbor  of  Oban.  Principal  hotels,  Cale- 
donUm  and  Great  Wettem, 
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Oban  is  one  of  the  most  liealthy 
and  pleasant  sammer  retreats  in  the  Hii^h- 
lands,  and,  daring;  the  summer  months,  is 
filled  with  travelers  coming  from  Glas- 
gow, from  Inverness,  and  other  places, 
who  make  this  the  starting-point  for  Staf- 
fa,  lona,  and  other  excursions.  The  Frte 
Church  of  Oban  is  a  very  pretty  building; 
it  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Breadalbane. 

[Oban  may  be  reached  in  a  different  di- 
rection than  that  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  or,  if  returning  from  Inverness  on 
your  way  to  Glasgow  (having  come  to  Oban 
by  the  Crinan  Canal  route),  it  would  be 
better  to  return  to  Jnoerary^  the  capital  of 
Argyleshire  and  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.] 

From  Glasffow  to  (^)an,  via  Tntoerary. — 
There  are  several  routes  to  reach  Inverary. 
The  usual  one  is  by  steamer  from  Glasgow 
up  Loch  Long  to  Arroquhar  (four  hours' 
sail),  thence  by  coach  round  the  head  of 
Loch  Long,  via  Glcncoe,  round  the  head  of 
Loch  Fine,  and  down  to  Inverar}',  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  and  a  most  lovely 
road.  Or  take  the  cars  from  Glasgow  to 
Balloch,  at  the  foot  of  Loch  I^mond,  and 
steamer  to  Tarbet,  where  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent hotel  (the  Tarbet\  then  by  coach 
as  before. 

Or  via  Loch  Long  to  Loch  Goil,  at  the 
head  of  which  a  coach  starts  for  St.  Cath- 
arine's Pier  (a  slow  and  tedious  ride  of 
eight  miles),  whence  a  steamer  starts,  on 
Ihe  arrival  of  tlie  coach,  for  Inverary,  a 
town  of  some  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
Its  situation  is  delightfully  charming,  but 
it  owes  its  importance  solely  to  its  herring 
fishery,  and  its  vicinity  to  Inverary  Castle. 
The  grounds  of  the  castle  are  open  to  the 
public,  and  a  very  comfortable  hotel  is  sit- 
uate close  to  the  lodge.  Cunningham's 
Burns  contains  the  following  lines,  written 
on  the  window  of  the  hotel  here.  Bums, 
not  being  able  to  procure  much  attention 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  party  on  a  visit 
to  the  duke,  avenged  himself  as  follows : 

**  Whoe'er  he  be  that  sojourns  here, 
I  pity  much  hb  case, 
UnleflA  he  come  to  wait  upon 
The  lord,  their  god«  his  grace. 
There>  naethin^  here  btit  Highland  pride. 
And  Highland  cauld  and  hunger} 
If  I'rovldence  hat*  sent  me  here, 
*Twaa  rarely  in  his  anger.** 
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During  the  travelin;;  season,  which  is 
from  the  1st  of  July  until  the  li>t  of  Octo- 
ber, a  coach  leaves  Inverary  ever}*  morn- 
ing for  Oban,  pasakii;;  throu.rh  sccncr\'  of 
surpassintx  beauty  and  magmficencc.  Time 
eight  hours. 

One  of  tho  principal  objects  of  attrac- 
tion on  this  route  is  KUchum  CastJe^  beau- 
tifully situated  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe. 
This  castle  is  said  to  havft  been  founded  by 
the  wife  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  She  it 
was  who  brought  as  her  dower  the  large 
estates  of  the  Lords  of  Lorn,  and,  with  her 
husband,  became  the  founders  of  the  pref- 
ent  powerful  family  of  Breadalbane.  Sir 
Colin  was  the  Black  Knight  of  Rhodes, 
and  second  son  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell, 
founder  of  the  Arg;)  le  fuuuly.  The  tciri- 
tory  round  the  head  of  Loch  Awe  was  for- 
merly in  possession  of  the  clan  Gregor,  but 
is  now  possessed  by  the  Campbells.  The 
salmon  of  the  River  Awe,  which  we  cross, 
are  considered  the  most  delicious  in  the 
world.  The  '*  Bridge  of  Awe"  is  the  scene 
of  Scott's  "  Highland  Widow."  We  now 
descend  to  Loch  Etive,  and  pass  the  ruins 
of  Dnnstaffhage  Castle,  on  our  wav  to 
Oban. 

The  steamers  run  to  Sta(!a  and  looa 
three  times  each  week.  Be  particular  and 
choose  a  pleasant  day.  Should  the  day 
appointed  turn  out  bad,  visit  instead  the 
castles  of  Dunolly  and  Dunstaffnage. 

The  ruins  of  Dunolly  Castle  are  situated 
upon  a  bold  and  precipitous  rock  which 
overhangs  Loch  Etive,  and  is  about  half  a 
mile  distant  from  Oban.  Apart  finom  the 
wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  the  ruins, 
the  view  from  their  summit  is  the  most 
glorious  on  which  our  gaze  ever  rested— 
inlets,  bays,  lochs,  and  islands  suironnd 
you  on  ever}'  side,  with  every  variety  of 
surface,  from  wildly  bleak  to  softly  fair. 

Dunolly  Castle  was  in  former  times  the 
strong-hold  of  the  Lords  of  Lorn,  and  is 
now  in  possession  of  Admiral  M'Doogal,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  that  ancient  family, 
whose  modem  and  modest  mansion  stands 
immediately  behind  the  castle. 

That  part  of  the  castle  in  the  best  state 
of  preservation  is  the  donjon,  to  the  top  of 
which  you  can  ascend  with  the  aid  of  a 
ladder.  (We  wonder  it  is  not  put  in  some 
state  of  preservation.  A  very  slight  ex- 
pense would  not  only  prevent  it  from  tuai' 
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bling  to  pieces,  but  would  admit  visitors  to 
the  top,  from  which  they  are  now  exclu- 
ded, we  suppose,  on  account  of  the  danger 
in  reaching  It — ^1866.)  But  one  may  rest 
perfectly  satisfied  reclining  for  hours  on 
the  mossy  sur&ce  of  the  court-yard,  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  gaxe  on  the  encbanUng  sight  around 
it.  In  one  comer  of  the  court-yard  is  a 
cage,  where  for  twenty  years  a  noble  eagle 
was  chained.  He  was  a  source  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  family  as  well  as  to  vis- 
itors fiom  abiojid.  The  poet  Wordsworth, 
when  be  visited  Oban  in  1831,  composed 
some  verses  suggested  by  the  appearance 
of  this  king  of  birds.  A  few  years  since, 
tome  scoondrels  who  had  gained  admit- 
tance to  the  ruins  set  some  dogs  upon  the 
poor  caged  prisoner  and  killed  him — not, 
however,  before  his  assailants  had  shared 
a  similar  fate.  Before  reaching  Dunolly 
Castle  from  Oban,  notice  a  huge,  isolated 
mass  of  stone  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
ihore,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  invert- 
ed cone.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Clach-a-choin,  or  Dog-stone.  Tradition 
lays  it  was  to  this  stone  that  the  hero  Fin- 
gal  chained  his  faithful  dog  Bran.  To 
open  the  gate  of  the  castle  you  must  pro- 
core  the  key  from  the  woman  who  keeps 
tlie  lodge,  to  whom  yon  pay  a  small  fee, 
and  return  the  kev. 

Betuming  from  Dunolly  Castle,  unless 
fond  of  long  walks,  the  traveler  had  better 
tike  a  carriage  at  the  Great  Western,  to 
nake  the  excursion  to  Dunstaffnage,  which 
is  a  long  three  miles.  The  castle  is  situa- 
ted nsar  the  foot  of  Loch  Etive,  a  beautiful 
position,  and  commands  a  magnificent  pros* 
pect.  It  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of 
Scottish  royalty,  and  is  still  a  proud  and 
lieMitifal  ruin.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Celtic  chieftains  after  the  ex- 
poision  of  tho  Northmen.  DunstaflTnage  is 
noted,  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  for  hav- 
ing preserved  for  a  long  time  the  Palladi* 
um  of  Scotland — the  celebrated  stone  of 
Dunstaffnage,  on  \vhich  the  early  Scottish 
kiDfis  sat  when  they  were  crowned.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  this  stone  was  first  brought 
from  the  East,  and  is  said  to  be  the  same 
on  which  Jacob  Bl?pt  on  the  plain  of  Luz. 
It  li  asserted  bv  I:ish  chroniclers  that  it  was 
fir-t  l.roucrht  from  iSpiin,  and  placed  on 
tlie  Hill  of  Tara,  where  the  kings  of  Ireland 
vere  installed ;  thence  it  was  removed  to 


'  Dunstaffnage,  and  from  Dunstaffnage  to 
Scone  by  Keneth  II.  The  ceremony  of 
installation  in  Ireland  was  performed  by  a 
Druidlcal  priest,  who  repeated  in  ancient 
Iri^h-Gaelic  a  rhyme  which  has  been  trans- 
lated thus : 

"Consider,  Scot,  where'er  yon  find  this  stone, 
If  fated  fail  not,  there  fixt  must  be  your  home.** 

This  prophecy  was  supposed  to  have  been 
fulfilled  when  James  YI.  of  Scotland  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  England,  and  was 
crowned  on  the  old  Dunstaffnage  stone. 
It  is  at  the  present  time  fixed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coronation-chair  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  the  sovereigns  of  England  are 
crowned  on  it  at  the  present  day.  Dun- 
staffnage was  in  possession  of  the  Lords  of 
Lorn  when  it  was  captured  by  Robert  the 
Bruce.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  castle  was  granted  to  an  an- 
cestor of  the  family  of  Campbells,  who  hold 
possession  of  it  to-day. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  (about 
seven)  our  steamer  leaves  the  harbor  of 
Oban  to  make  the  excursion  to  the  far- 
famed  islands  of  Staffa  and  lona ;  the  first 
famed  for  its  works  of  nature,  the  latter  for 
the  works  of  man.  The  course  of  the 
steamer  round  the  '^  dark  Mull  '*  and 
through  its  "  mighty  sound''  is  determined 
by  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  frt>m  the 
north  or  northeast,  we  pass  through  the 
Sound  of  Kerrera,  and  first  visit  lona,  then 
Staffa ;  if  in  a  contrary  direction,  we  pass 
through  tho  Sound  of  Mall,  and  visit  Staffa 
first.  The  latter  being  the  ordinary  course, 
although  not  the  one  taken  by  the  author, 
we  will  describe  it  in  that  order. 

Kotice,  on  the  right,  as  we  leave  the  har- 
bor, the  magnificent  position  of  Dunolly 
Castle ;  then,  farther  up  the  loch,  that  of 
Dunstaffnage.  Passing  Lismore  Island 
on  the  right  (where  the  Roman  Catholics 
formerly  had  a  large  seminary  for  training 
their  priests),  we  near  the  shore  of  Mall, 
at  the  most  prominent  point  of  which  stands 
Duart  Castle,  in  ancient  times  the  stront;- 
hold  of  the  M 'Leans,  and  guarding  the 
Sound  of  Mull.  Here  lived  the  **  tyrant 
of  the  strait ;"  and  nearly  opposite  is  the 
Lady  Rock,  where  the  tyrant  M'Lean 
placed  his  wife,  the  incident  upon  which 
Joanna  Baillie  founded  her  drama  of  the 
Family  Tjeg*^,  and  the  poet  Campbell  his 
poem  of  Glcngara.  Professor  Wilson's 
brother  describos  tho  incidept  in  his  **  Voy* 
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age  round  the  Coast  of  Scotland  and  the 
Isles :" 

'*  Lauchlan  Cattanach  M*Lean,  of  Duart, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Archibald,  sec- 
ond Earl  of  ArgylCf  with  whom  it  may  be 
presumed  he  lived  on  bad  terms.  What- 
ever may  h^ve  been  the  cause,  although 
the  character  of  the  act  alluded  to  depends 
in  some  measure  on  that  cause,  no  man  has 
a  right  to  expose  his  wife,  in  consequence 
of  an  ordinary  domestic  disagreement,  upon 
a  wavO'Waahed  rock,  with  the  probability 
of  her  catching  cold  in  the  first  place,  and 
the  certainty  of  being  drowned  in  the  sec- 
ond ;  but  some  accounts  say  she  had  twice 
attempted  her  husband's  Ufe,  and  so  as- 
suredly she  deserved  to  be  most  severely 
reprimanded.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Lauch- 
lan carried  the  lady  to  the  rock  in  ques- 
tion, where  he  left  her  at  low  water,  no 
doubt  desiring  that  at  high  water  she  would 
be  seen  no  more.  However,  it  so  chanced 
that  her  cries,  *  piercing  the  night's  dull 
ear,*  were  heard  by  some  passing  fisher- 
men, who,  subduing  their  fear  of  water- 
witches,  or  thinking  that  they  had  at  last 
caught  a  mermaid,  secured  the  fair  one, 
and  conveyed  her  to  her  own  people,  to 
whom,  of  course,  she  told  her  version  of 
the  story.  We  forget  what  legal  steps 
were  taken  (a  sherifTs  warrant  passed  for 
little  in  those  days,  at  least  at  Mull),  but 
considerable  feudal  disorders  ensued  in 
consequence,  and  the  Laird  of  Duart  was 
eventually  assassinated  in  bed  one  night 
(in  Edinburgh)  by  Sir  John  Campbell,  of 
Calder,  the  brother  of  the  bathed  lady. 
We  hope  this  was  the  means  of  reconciling 
all  parties.** 

On  our  right  we  pass  ArdiortUsh  CasUe, 
in  a  situation  most  wild  and  beautiful.  It 
was  in  former  times  one  of  the  principal 
strong-holds  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  dur- 
ing their  highest  pitch  of  independence. 
It  was  here  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  laid  the 
early  scenes  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles : 

^*  Beneath  the  castle*  a  sheltering  lee 
They  staid  their  oourm  In  quiet  sea. 
Hewn  In  the  rock  r  piiMage  there 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair 

So  straight,  so  high,  bo  steep, 
With  t)ea'(ant*B  stan  one  valiant  hand 
Might  well  the  dizzy  path  have  mann'd 
*GaiQ8t  hundreds  armed  with  spear  and  brand, 

And  plunged  them  in  the  deep.** 

The  steamer  now  enters  the  harbor  of 
Tobormory,  tho  principal  village  in  Hull, 
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near  which  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Drum' 
Jin,  one  of  the  former  possessions  of  the 
Lairds  of  Coll.  Seven  miles  fartlier  we 
pass,  on  the  left,  the  Castle  of  Mingarrg^ 
which  "o'erawed  the  woodland  and  the 
waste,'*  and  was  formerly  a  residence  of  the 
Mac-Ians,  a  sept  of  the  Macdnnalds,  who 
were  descended  fVom  the  Lords  of  the  Isles. 
We  are  now  in  8i>;ht  of  the  filmed  Staffs, 
passing  on  our  left  the  islands  Ulva  and 
Gometra,  both  of  which  are  skirted  with 
basaltic  columns  regular  as  those  of  Stafla. 
There  is  a  magnificent  cave  at  Ulva,  sixty 
feet  square  and  thirty  in  height. 

Staffa  is  situated  about  eight  miles  firom 
the  western  shore  of  Mull,  is  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  was  unknown 
to  the  scientific  world  before  the  year  1772, 
when  Sir  Joseph  Banks  visited.  Iceland. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  appear- 
ance of  StafiTa  from  the  distance,  but  as  we 
approach  the  shore  its  peculiar  formation 
is  distinctly  visible,  and  one  can  plainly 
see  the  origin  of  its  name  Staffa,  which 
signifies,  in  the  Scandinavian,  "  Island  of 
Columns. ' '  After  landing  (h>m  the  steam- 
er in  small  boats,  which  in  moderate  weath- 
er b  quite  practicable,  the  boatmen  being 
hardy  and  skillfhl  (it  is  very  seldom  that 
the  sea  is  so  smooth  as  to  allow  boats  to  be 
rowed  into  Fingal*8  Cave),  we  pass  over  a 
rugged  causeway  formed  of  truncated  col- 
umns, passing  on  our  left  a  conical  island 
of  basaltic  pillars,  about  thirty  feet  high, 
which  appear  to  great  advantage  in  low 
water :  this  is  called  the  Herdsman.  As 
we  proceed  round  the  projecting  part  of 
the  cliflT  (after  making  the  descent  of  a 
rugged  stairway  one  hundred  feet  long), 
the  pillars  over  which  we  walk  gradoally 
increase  in  magnitude  and  proportion ;  the 
ends  of  the  columns  vary  from  twelve  to 
thirty-six  inches.  The  way  to  the  interior 
is  most  precarious,  and  many  persons  dread 
to  make  the  trial.  Il  is  not  so  difficult  as 
it  appears,  but  you  must  Iiave  considerable 
pluck  to  enter  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  cave ;  half  way  may  be  done  with, 
comparative  safety.  Here  you  can  stand 
and  gaze  "  with  undisturbed  reverence  on 
the  effect  of  those  proportions,  where  the 
almighty  hand  that  made  the  worlds,  the 
Sovereign  Architect,  has  deigned  to  work 
as  if  with  human  art.** 

This  most  magnificent  temple  of  Na- 
ture's architecture  is  220  feet  long,  66  feet 
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high  at  mean  tide,  42  feet  wide  at  the  mouth 
of  the  caTe,  and  22  at  the  inner  extrem- 
itv-.  Its  sides  are  columnar,  and  nearly 
perpendicular ;  the  countless  columns  are 
beautifnllj  jointed  and  most  symmetrical 
throughout.  The  ends  of  the  columns, 
which  form  the  gallery  overhead,  are  beau- 
tifully irregular,  and  tinted  by  the  light 
with  various  hues  of  green,  red,  and  gold ; 
and  then  the  wild  but  mellow  moan  of  each 
successive  surge,  as  it  rolls  everlastingly 
over  the  ends  of  the  lower  pillars,  can  not 
£eiil  to  fill  the  traveler  with  admiration  and 
awe  at  this  most  wondrous  of  the  works  of 
Nature, 

**  Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deek*d 
By  lUII  of  earthly  architect,  * 
Nature  herself,  it  eeema,  ironld  raise 
A  minster  to  her  Maker's  praise ! 
Mot  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  oolumna,  or  her  arches  bend ; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells, 
And  etui  between  eadi  awful  pause 
Fran  the  hi|^  vault  an  answer  draws, 
In  varied  form  proloni^d  and  high,  * 
That  mocka  the  organ's  melody ; 
Nor  doih  its  oitrance  ftx>nt  in  vain 
To  old  Ioiia*a  holy  ftne. 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say. 
Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  child  of  clay  I 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Task'd  high  and  bard^hut  witness  mine.** 

There  are  numerous  other  caves  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Mackinnon's  Cave,  Boat  Cave, 
CUm-shell  Cave,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  the  steam- 
er remains  merely  long  enough  to  visit  the 
principal,  which  is  Fingars.  The  popular 
tradition  among  the  natives  is  that  Fingal 
(who  was  the  father  of  Ossian),  or  Fin 
M'Cottl,  the  giant,  built  the  cave. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  lona,  or  the 
"Blessed  Isle,"  may  be  seen  at  a  distance 
of  some  seven  miles,  to  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed. The  steamer  comes  to  anchor  in 
front  of  the  village  of  lona,  which  consists 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  thatched  cottages. 
The  landing  is  rather  difficult,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  build  permanent  wharves,  the 
wmter*s  storms  invariably  breaking  tiiem 
up.  On  landing,  the  traveler  is  beset  with 
groups  of  children  offering  for  sale  shells 
and  pebbles.  This  is  an  old  custom,  as 
inlgrims  and  travelers  invariably  carry 
away  some  relic  of  the  isle,  which  in  for- 
mer times  were  considered  charms  against 
all  manner  of  diseases.  lona  is  first  known 
in  history  as  the  spot  chosen  by  Columba 


as  his  head-quarters  for  the  purpose  of  con-« 
verting  Northern  Britain  to  Christianity, 
and  here  he  landed  with  twelve  other  saints 
(having  arrived  from  Ireland  in  an  open 
boat)  in  the  year  568.  Tytler  says  that  by 
the  courage,  zeal,  and  ability  of  this  great 
and  good  man,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Pictish  dominions  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith.  He  died  in  the  77th  year 
of  his  age,  "  a  man  not  less  distinguished 
by  his  zeal  or  activity  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  Gospel,  than  by  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, sweetness  of  temper,  and  holiness  of 
life."  The  island  became  so  reputed  for 
its  sanctity  that  it  obtained  preference  in 
Scotland  over  all  other  burial-places.  For- 
ty Scottish  kings  alone  were  buried  at 
lona,  two  Irish  kings,  one  French  king, 
and  two  Norwegian  princes.  Here  Dun- 
can I.  and  his  murderer,  Macbeth,  were 
both  interred.  lona  was  also  called  Icolme- 
kill ;  and  Shakspeare  makes  Bosse  ask, 

«*  'NVIiere  is  Duncan's  body  ? 
Maeduff.  Carried  to  Colme-kill, 

The  sacred  store-house  of  his  predeces-. 

sors, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones." 

Tradition  also  stated  that  lona's  island 
alone  should  be  saved  during  the  next  del- 
uge. 

^^  Seven  years  before  the  end  of  the  world 
A  deluge  shall  drown  the  nations. 
The  sea  at  one  tide  shall  cover  Ireland 
And  the  green-headed  Islay.  but  Columbo's  isle 
Shall  swim  above  the  flood." 

The  principal  ruins  now  to  be  seen  on 
the  island  are :  first  in  importance,  the  Ca- 
thedral  of  St.  Mary.  Its  architecture  is 
of  different  styles ;  it  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross ;  its  length  is  about  160  feet,  the 
transept  being  about  70 ;  its  tower  is  about 
70  feet  high,  and  an  air  of  grandeur  per- 
vades the  whole  ruin.  There  are  numer- 
ous tomb-stones  inside  the  walls  of  great 
antiquity :  here  many  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles  w^ere  interred.  St.  Oran*s  Chapel, 
another  ruin  of  importance,  stands  within 
an  inclosure  60  feet  long  by  22  broad  : 
here  may  bo  seen  the  tomb  of  Macdonald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles ;  also  Ronald,  Scott's  Lord 
of  the  Isles : 

"  The  heir  of  mighty  Som?ried, 
Ronaldi,  from  many  a  hero  spnmg, 
Tlie  fair,  the  lofty,  and  the  yonng, 
Lord  of  thR  Isles,  whose  lofty  name 
A  thousand  bards  have  given  to  fame. 
The  mate  of  monarobs,  and  allied 
On  equal  terms  with  England's  pride.'' 
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*  Near  this  stands  ,^t.  MartitCs  CroUy  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  antique  carving: 
this  is  about  the  only  perfect  specimen  of 
the  360  similar  crosses  that  once  adorned 
the  island.  MacUatCt  Croa  is  another 
fine  specimen,  which  the  vuitor  will  notice 
on  hb  way  from  the  Nunnery  (the  first 
ruin  visited)  to  the  Cathedral.  The  Nun- 
nery is  the  most  modern  of  all  the  rains, 
but  has  no  connection  with  the  other  mon- 
astic institutions  of  the  island ;  the  style 
of  architecture  is  Norman,  and  probably 
dates  back  to  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.  The  tomb-stone  of  the  late  prior- 
ess, the  Princess  Anna,  is  still  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation. 

We  now  return  to  Oban  by  the  southern 
coast  of  Mull,  the  whole  length  of  which 
contains  most  interesting  sights  in  the 
matter  of  singular  rocky  formations. 

Travelers  wishing  to  make  the  tour  to 
the  island  of  Skye  will  find  two  fine  steam- 
ers of  the  Messrs.  Hutchinson  sailing  twice 
a  week  for  Portree  and  Stomoway,  on  the 
distant  island  of  Lewis ;  they  leave  Oban 
about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  arrive  at 
Portree  the  same  evening,  and  at  Stomo- 
way the  following  morning. 

We  will  now  proceed  on  our  tour  to  In- 
vemeas,  by  taking  the  steamer  that  leaves 
Oban  for  Glencoe,  the  scene  of  the  infa- 
moiis  massacre  of  the  clan  Macdonald  by 

* 

English  troops,  after  the  clan  had  given  in 
its  submission  before  the  time  allotted,  the 
particulars  of  which  may  be  read  in  Scott's 
"  Tales  of  a  Grandfather"  or  in  Macau)ay*6 
**  History  of  England."  The  steamer,  pass- 
ing up. Loch  Linnhe,  one  of  Scotland's 
most  beautiful  lakes,  enters  Loch  Levcn, 
and  lands  its  passengers  at  Ballachulish, 
where  there  is  a  fine  hotel  but  recently  ! 
built ;  here  the  travelers  take  coach  for 
Glencoe,  which  excels  every  glen  in  Scot-  j 
land  in  the  dreary  magnificence  of  its  scen- 
ery, and  here,  it  is  said,  the  famed  Ossian 
was  bom,  and  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
wild  but  lovely  Cona,  which  rashes  through 
part  of  the  glen.  [Passengers  may  con- 
tinue through  this  glen  by  stage  to  Loch 
Lomond,  returning  to  Glasgow,  by  book- 
ing their  names  at  Oban.]  After  having 
surveyed  the  centre  of  this  scene  of  desola- 
tion, and  the  ruins  of  the  huts  of  this  near- 
ly extinct  clan,  we  return  to  Ballahulish, 
and  take  our  steamer  to  Banavie,  where 
we  arrive  at  about  five  o'clock,  passing 
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Fort  William,  which  was  originally  built 
by  General  Monk  to  overawe  the  disaJBfect- 
ed  Highlanders. 

Travelers  remain  overnight  at  the  Loch- 
iel  Arms  Hotel,  Banavie,  and  take  the 
steamer  next  moming  through  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  which  commences  here.  It 
is  from  this  point,  however,  that  excursions 
are  made  to  Ben-Nevis,  which  has  recently 
been  proved  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in 
Great  Britain  (4406  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea).  Close  to  the  base  of  this  mount- 
ain stands  the  picturesque  and  prominent 
Castle  of  Inverlocky^  which  is  supposed  to 
date  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  It  is 
in  the  forai  of  a  quadrangle,  four  large  tow- 
ers at  the  corners,  each  30  feet  high,  con- 
nected with  a  wall  some  10  feet  lower. 
The  southern  and  western  towers  are  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  the  others  rather 
dilapidated.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
bloody  engagements. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  was  a  splendid 
undertaking,  and  cost  the  British  govern- 
ment some  six  million  dollars :  it  connects 
four  different  lakes,  viz.,  Loch  Lochy,  Loch 
Oich,  Loch  Ness,  and  Loch  Dochfoar ;  the 
entire  length  is  60  miles,  39  of  lake  and 
21  of  cutting.  Loch  Locfay  is  surrounded 
b}'  l>lack  and  lofty  mountains;  its  banks, 
down  to  the  water,  are  covered  by  a  fine 
foliage ;  but  I^ch  Oich,  the  middle  lake, 
only  3|  miles  long,  is  a  perfect  gem — ^bero 
you  have  all  the  majesty  of  Alpine  gran- 
deur with  the  softest  svlvan  beantv.  On 
our  left  we  notice  Invergarry  CcuUt  on  one 
of  the  most  prominent  headlands.  Tins 
was  the  strong-hold  of  the  Macdonalds. 
As  you  approach  the  castle,  a  small  mon- 
ument may  be  seen  erected  near  a  sprung 
called  the  "Well  of  the  Seven  Heads;'*  it 
was  erected  by  the  late  Colonel  Macdonald, 
of  Glengarry,  to  commemorate  an  act  of 
revenge  perpetrated  by  one  of  his  ances- 
tors in  the  16th  century.  The  history 
runs  thus :  Two  sons  of  the  family  of  Kep- 
poch  were  sent  to  France  to  be  educated ; 
while  there  their  father  died,  and  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs  devolved  upon 
seven  brothers,  their  kinsmen.  On  the  re- 
tum  of  the  brothers,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  chief  of  the  clan,  thev  were  murdered 
by  their  seven  cousins.  Macdonald's  an- 
cestor executed  swift  vengeance  on  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime.  The  monument 
contains  a  group  of  seven  sculptured  head?. 
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And  tells  in  diSarent  Umgiuges  how  sw^ft 
tnd  deadl}r  was  the  vengeanoe. 

**^  As  A  memorial 

of  the  ample  and  Fiunmaiy 

▼eDgcHDce 

whkli,  in  the  swift  conne  of 

feodal  Jasdcei 

Inflicted  by  the  ordera  of 

the  liord  Macdonald  and  AroM, 

overtook  the  perpetrators  of 

the  foul  murder 

of 

the  Keppoch  Family, 

a  branch  of 

tlie  powerful  and  Uluatrknu 

clan 

of  which  bis  Lordship  vos 

the  chief, 

this  MoDumoit  Ifl  erected  by 

ColoDel  Macdonald,  of  Glengarry, 

XVn.  MaoMic-AlalAter, 

hb  enceessor  and  repreM.'ntatiTe, 

in  the  year  of  oar  Lord 

181'i. 

The  heads  of  the  seven  marderers 

were  preaented  at  the  feet  of 

the  noUe  chief. 

In  GlettsaiTy  Castle, 

after  having  been  washed 

in  this  spring; 

and  ever  since  that  event* 

which  took  pUee  early  In 

the  sixteenth  century, 

it  has  been  known  by 

the  name  of 

*  Tobar-nan-oeann,* 

or 

The  WeU  of  the  Heads." 

Opinioiis  differ  in  regard  to  the  justice 
of  this  summary  act.  At  the  southeast 
extmnity  of  Loch  Ness  is  situated  Fort 
Angasttis,  which  was  erected  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  refnctorr  Highlanders  in  awe.  The 
celebrated  Gordon  Gumming,  the  lion- 
hvnter,  has  here  a  remarkable  museum, 
collected  by  himself.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  curiosities  are  the  skins,  skeletons, 
and  boms  of  wild  animals  dispatched  by 
himself;  his  coUection  of  sticks,  canes,  etc., 
is  most  wonderfbl.  Loch  Ness  is  twenty, 
four  miles  in  length,  and  its  breadth  aver- 
•gn  about  one  and  a  half  miles.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  are  adorned  with 
every  kind  of  vegetation  which  tends  to 
beantify  a  landscape.  On  your  left,  as  yon 
psss  up  the  loch,  notice  Glenmoriston,  a 
lovely  spot,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
the  mansion-house  of  Invernwriston.  The 
scenery  in  this  vicinity  is  of  exquisite  beau- 
ty. A  little  farther  to  the  right  we  arrive 
at  the  landing  contiguous  to  the  Falls  of 
Fcjers,  considered  the  most  magnificent 


cataract  in  Great  Britain.  The  walk, 
which  is  only  a  mile,  is  very  tedious,  and 
we  would  most  decidedly  advise,  if  there 
be  ladies  in  the  party,  to  take  the  convey- 
ance that  will  be  found  at  the  landing. 
(As  it  is  generally  filled  in  about  five  sec- 
onds after  the  boat  touches,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party  had  better  be  in  a  burr}'  to 
secure  seats  for  the  ladies.)  The  height  of 
the  fall  is  about  eighty-five  feet,  and  much 
depends  on  the  season  of  the  year  or  state 
of  the  weather,  its  beauty  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  volume  of  water  which  rushes 
over  the  precipice.  The  lower  and  princi- 
pal fall  is  best  seen  ftom  the  spot  called 
the  "  Green  Point." 

On  our  left,  at  the  mouth  of  Glen  Urqu- 
hart.  stands  the  venerable  ruin  of  Urquhart 
CaaUe^  which  dates  back  to  the  18th  cen. 
tnry.  The  castle  was  built  on  an  isolated 
rock,  and  separated  from  the  hill  behind  it 
by  a  wall  twenty-five  feet  high  and  sixteen 
broad ;  its  situation  is  one  of  surpassing 
loveliness. 

We  now  arrive  at  /uremeM,  the  capital 
of  the  Highlands.  The  principal  hotel  is 
the  Caledonian, 


The  population  of  Inverness  is  about 
15,000.  There  is  nothing  of  importance  to 
be  seen  in  the  town,  which  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  streets  are  clean  and  tho 
houses  are  well  built.  The  River  Ness,  on 
both  sides  of  which  the  town  is  built,  is 
crossed  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge.  On 
an  eminence  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
town  stood  a  castle  built  by  Malcolm,  son 
of  the  murdered  Duncan.  He  it  was  who 
destroyed  the  castle  which  formerly  stood 
here,  where  It  is  supposed  that  Macbeth 
murdered  his  father.    James  I.  held  a  Par- 

» 

liament  here,  at  which  nearly  all  the  Scot- 
tish chiefs  gave  in  their  allegiance.  The 
castle  was  blown  up  in  1746  by  the  troops 
of  Prince  Charles  Stuart.  The  shipping 
of  Inverness  is  quite  considerable,  the  ton- 
nage of  the  port  being  over  ten  thousand. 
One  of  the  princifud  excursions  from  the 
city  is  to  Craig-Phadric,  a  vitrified  fort, 
which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  west.  Amer- 
ican travelers  should  endeavor  to  be  at  In- 
verness about  the  20th  of  September,  when 
the  meeting  of  the  clans  takes  place.  Tho 
Highland  games  are  very  interesting,  and 
several  days  are  spent  in  this  amusement. 
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Perth. 


[If  the  traveler  does  not  wish  to  return 
by  the  Highland  Railway  via  Killiecran- 
kie,  he  may  take  the  more  circoitons  roate 
to  Aberdeen,  the  fourth  city  in  Scotland, 
passing  through  Nairn,  Forres,  Elgin,  and 
Keith,  all  places  of  considerable  interest. 
Aberdeen  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
100,000  souls.  Hotel  HojfoL  Its  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  cotton,  flax,  wool,  and 
iron.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  public  buildings 
are  numerous,  and  built  in  good  style.  The 
shipping  is  quite  extensive,  and  there  are 
regular  steam  lines  running  to  London, 
Leith,  and  Hull.  A  fine  tour  mi^ht  be  made 
from  Aberdeen  to  Blair-Athol,  where  you 
strike  the  Highland  Railroad  via  Aboyne, 
Balmoral,  and  Braemer.  The  railroad  is 
completed  as  far  as  Aboyne,  from  which 
place  you  take  the  coach  to  Blair-Athol. 
Balmoral  is  the  Scottish  summer  resi- 
deooe  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  is  rich  in 
deer-ataUring,  grouse-shooting,  the  best  of 
fishing,  and  every  kind  of  Highland  game. 
The  property,  most  of  which  was  formerly 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  consists 
of  40,000  acres;  30)000  is  a  deer  forest  It 
was  purehased  by  the  late  Prince  Albert 
in  1848,  and  the  present  new  and  beautiful 
residence  was  erected  near  the  site  of  the 
old  castle.  Her  majesty  took  up  her  resi- 
dence here  for  the  first  time  in  1849.]  The 
Highland  Railway  is  now  finished  to  Perth. 
Return  by  this  road  through  the  Pass  of 
KUliecrankie. 

After  passing  Blair'Aihd^  formerfy  Uie 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Athol,  where  the 
traveler  is  first  feasted  for  some  time  with 
beautiful  woods,  lakes,  and  cascades,  hav- 
ing  previously  passed  a  succession  of  deso- 
lated moors,  we  arrive  at  the  Pass  of  Kil- 
liecrankie,  celebrated  not  only  for  its  wild 
magnificence,  but  for  its  historical  and  mil- 
itary fame.  Arriving  at  Dunhdd — prin- 
cipal hotel,  Bimam,  situated  close  to  the 
station — the  detention  of  a  day  or  two 
here  will  well  repay  the  visitor,  its  scenery 
being  unequaled  in  Scotland.  Near  <Jie 
station  we  see  all  that  remains  of  Bimam 
Wood,  rendered  famous  by  Shakspeara  in 
his  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  We  should  sup- 
pose that  the  wood  had  to  *^  high  Dunsi- 
nane  come,"  as  but  two  relics  of  the  an- 
cient forest  still  remain,  an  oak  and  a  eyca- 
more,  the  residue  of  the  wood  bein^  of  mod- 
em growth.  The  grounds  of  the  Duke  of 
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Athol  are  vexy  extensive  and  very  lovely, 
the  walks  being  fifty  miles  and  the  drives 
thirty.  As  it  is  forbidden  to  drive  over  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  grounds,  a 
carriage  should  be  engaged  to  meet  you 
after  crossing  the  river,  to  drive  to  the  Cas- 
cade, after  to  Rumbling  Bridge,  and  return 
by  carriage  to  your  hotel.  Travelers  are 
conducted  through  the  grounds  by  a  guide 
furnished  by  the  duke,  whom  3'ou  will  find 
at  the  lodge.  A  fee  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  is  expected  for  a  party  of  one  or 
three ;  over  that,  one  sliilling  each. 

It  is  said  that  the  number  of  larch-trees 
alone  cover  11,000  acres,  and  that  the  late 
duke  planted  twenty-seven  million,  besides 
three  million  of  other  trees.  The  modem 
residence  commenced  by  the  late  duke  still 
remains  unfinished.  The  principal  object  of 
interest  is  the  beautiful  ruin  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  foundations  of  which  building  date 
back  nearly  five  hundred  years.  The  an- 
tique part  of  the  church,  which  is  the  only 
part  in  use,  dates  back  to  the  times  of  St. 
Columba  and  St.  Cuthbert.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  much  barbarous  strife,  and 
when  the  prelate  Douglas  came  to  talu 
possession  of  his  seat  as  bishop  in  1513,  a 
shower  of  shot  was  rained  down  upon  him 
from  its  tower.  The  principal  aisle  is  122 
feet  long  b}'  62  wide.  Near  the  Cathedral 
are  planted  the  first  two  larches,  now  so 
common  in  Britun;  they  were  brought 
from  Switzerland  in  1737. 

After  a  lovely  walk  along  the  margin  of 
the  majestic  Tay,  which  we  cross,  we  ar^ 
rive  at  the  Cascdde,  or  Fall,  a  beautifully 
romantic  spot  About  forty  feet  above  the 
fall  there  is  a  neat  little  summer-liouae,  the 
sides  and  ceilings  of  which  are  lined  wiUi 
mirrora  that  reflect  the  falls  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  Alx>ut  a  mile  farther  we  come  to 
the  Bumbling  Bridge,  which  crosses  a 
chasm  eighty  feet  high,  through  which  the 
Bran  rushes  with  great  fury,  so  much  so 
that  at  times  the  bridge  is  said  to  rumble  or 
shake,  which  was  the  origin  of  its  name. 

From  here  the  distance  is  fifteen  miles 
to  Perth,  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants. 
George  is  the  principal  hotel.  Perth  is 
l^eautlfullv  situated  on  the  River  Tav,  and 
is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  well 
as  of  great  historical  importance.  It  was 
here  that  the  Pretender  was  proclaimed 
king  in  1745.  Here,  in  1336,  Edward  III. 
of  England  stabbed  his  brother,  the  Duke 
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of  Cornwall.  Here  also  the  unfortunate 
JaoMS  I.  of  Scotland  fell  a  victim  to  his 
libovl  opinions.  After  reading  Sir  Wal* 
ter  Scott's  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  one  will 
Tisit  this  place  with  renewed  interest.  On 
either  side  of  the  city  are  two  beautiful 
meadows,  called  the  North  and  South 
Inches.  It  was  on  the  North  Inch  that 
the  oelehrated  combat  between  the  Clan 
Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele,  described  by 
Sir  Walter  in  the  "Tales  of  a  Grand£Bi. 
ther/*  took  place.  On  the  North  Inch  a 
beantifol  monument  has  recently  been 
elected  to  the  late  Prince  Albert. 

Only  fifteen  miles  from  Perth  by  rail  is 
situated  the  town  of  Dundee^  the  third  city 
in  point  of.  population  in  Scotland.  It  is 
the  principal  .seat  t>f  the  linen  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  docks  of^  Dundee 
are  the  principal  sights.  If  going  to  that 
city  from  Perth,  or  coming  to  the  latter 
city,  the  steamer  should  be  taken.  The 
sceneiy  on  the  Tay  is  of  surpassing  beauty. 

A  short  distance  from  Perth  are  two  pal- 
sees  to  which  more  than  ordinar}'  interest 
i»'  attached.  Scone  Palace,  the  seat  of  the 
Esri  of  Mansfield,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
sDcieBt  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
sod  Glammis  CdtUe,  the  residence  of  the 
Esrl  of  Strathmore.  According  to  some 
ssthoritics,  it  was  here  that  Macbeth  mur> 
deied  Duncan,  and  the  room  is  eyen  shown 
where  the  event  took  place. 


From  Perth-we  take  the  road  to  Callan- 
der, the  terminus  of  the  road,  a  place  of 
remarkable  beauty.  To  the  southwest  of 
the  Dresdnought  hotel  notice  the  celebra- 
tfid  Mountain  of  Ben  Ledi,  or  Mountain  of 
God;  it  is  2881  feet  high,  and  its  top  has 
tin  fepntation  of  having  been  an  altar  for 
hesthen  worship.  A  magnificent  view  is 
obCsmed  f^om  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
Biver  Teith  near  the  hotel.  Coaches  leave 
the  Dreadnought  every  morning  for  the 
Tmaachs,  a  distance  of  eight  and  a  half 
miles,  passing  along  the  northern  border 
of  Loch  Yennachar.  Two  miles  from  Cal- 
lander we  reach  '*  Coilantogle  Ford,"  ren- 
dered historical  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This 
was  the  spot  to  which  Boderick  Dhu  prom- 
ised to  conduct  Fits-James  in  safety ;  and, 
having  discharged  his  obligation  of  host  to 
that  knight,  he  challenged  him  to  mortal 
combat: 

C2 


*^  Aud  here  his  course  the  chieftain  utayed, 
Threw  down  his  target  and  his  phdd. 
And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said, 
^  Bold  Saxon,  to  hia  promise  just, 
Vich-AJplDe  has  dischaiced  his  trust 

9.  •  •     ,       ••  • 

Now  man  to  roan,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 

See  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand. 

Armed,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand; 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  Ford, 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword.*  ** 

It  is  from  the  lovely  Loch  Yennachar  that 
Glasgow  is  in  part  supplied  with  pure  ws' 
ter.  It  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and 
contains  about  900  square  acres  of  water. 


From  here  to  Loch  Ka- 
trine the  glen  receives  the  name  of  Tro- 
sachs,  which  means  bristled  territory.  This 
end  of  Loch  Katrine  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  lovely  spots  in  Scotland.  Here  you 
take  a  small  steamer  called  the  Rob  Roy, 
and  soon  leave  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake  for  the  rugged  alpine 
grandeur  of  the  upper.  The  lake  is  about 
nine  miles  long,  and  the  steamer  occupies 
about  one  hour  in  making  the  passage. 
Tourists  find  coaches  waiting  for  them  on 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Stronachlach- 
er,  which  conveys  them  over  a  fine  road  to 
Inversnaid,  on  Loch  Lomond.  The  beauty 
of  this  place  has  been  immortalized  b^ 
Wordsworth  in  his  ''  Highland  Girl  :'* 

^t  The  lake,  the  hay,  the  waterfall, 
And  thee,  the  spirit  of  tltcm  all.'* 

The  praises  of  the  beauty  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond are  on  the  lips  of  every  one  who  has 
visited  what  many  think  the  pearl  of  al) 
the  Scottish  lakes,  exceeding  all  the  oth- 
ers both  in  variety,  extent,  and  splendor. 
At  every  point  of  view  the  landscape  is 
particularly  picturesque  and  beautifbl. 

The  steamers  which  take  passengers 
Arom  Inversnaid  to  Balloch,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  stops  at  Tarbet.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  most  lovely  spot  on  the  entire  lake 
— charming  islands,  verdant  meadows,  soft 
and  sylvan  beauty  on  every  hand.     Pas- 
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sengers  are  landed  here  for  Arrochar,  at 
the  head  of  T»ch  Long,  which  is  separated 
foom  Loch  Lomond  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  whence  they  may  be  conveyed  by 
steamer  to  Glasgow,  or  by  coach  to  Inver- 
ary  via  Glencoe.  Nearly  opposite  Tarbet 
is  a,  cliff  called  Rob  Roy*8  Prison,  where 
that  noted  chieftain  formerly  kept  his  pris- 
oners confined  until  their  ransom  was  paid. 
It  is  said  that  he  let  them  down  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff  by  a  rope,  and  there  kept 
them  until  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
about  their  ransom.  At  the  head  of  the 
lake  stands  Balloch  Castle,  once  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Lenox  family.  The  cars  start 
from  the  town  of  Balloch  for  Glasgow  on 
the  arrival  of  the  boat. 

From  GloMffoto  to  Edmbwyhj  time,  two 
hours,  via  Lennoztown,  Falkirk,  and  Lin- 
lithgow. 

Faikirk  contains  a  population  of  9900, 
principally  occupied  in  the  iron  and  coal 
trade.  The  Pretender  here  defeated  Gen- 
eral Hawley  in  1745.  On  the  hill  behind 
the  town  the  famous  battle  of  Falkirk  was 
fought  (1298)  between  the  English  and  the 
Scots.  **  Wallace's  stone"  marks  the  spot 
which  that  chief's  forces  occupied. 

Liidithgovo  contains  a  population  of  4000, 
principally  engaged  in  the  leather  and  cot- 
ton trade.  Its  church,  originally  built  by 
David  I.,  was  rebuilt  in  1412,  near  to 
which  is  the  palace  built  by  James  lY. 
and  his  successors,  from  which  there  is  a 
magnificent  view.  It  was  here  that  Ham- 
iltx)n  shot  the  Recent  Mnrraj'. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  from  here  is  Nid- 
dry  Castle,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  re- 
mained after  she  escaped  from  Lochleven 
Castle. 

EcUnburffh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  is  sit- 
uated on  two  ridges  of  hills  within  two 
miles  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  contains 
200,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  hotel, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Scotland,  is 
the  HoycUf  beautifully  situated  on  Prin- 
cess's Street,opposite  theWalter  Scott  mon- 
ument ;  Donald  Macgregor,  proprietor. 

Edinburgh,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing,  interesting,  and  magnificent  cit- 
ies in  Europe.  Through  its  centre  a  deep, 
wild,  and  rocky  ravine  extends,  dividing 
the  city  into  the  old  and  new  town.  This 
ravine,  which  was  once  the  great  deformity 
of  the  city,  has  been  converted  into  beauti- 
ful gardens,  and  is  crossed  at  two  difibrent 
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places  by  a  spacious  bridge  and  earthen 
mound.  On  the  summit  of  a  tremendous 
precipice  stands  Edinburgh  Castle,  whose 
origin  is  clouded  in  obscurity.  It  is  one 
of  those  fortresses  which  by  the  articles  of 
union  between  England  and  Scotland  must 
be  kept  fortified.  To  see  the  crown  jewels, 
which  are  kept  strongly  guarded  in  an  old 
apartment  of  this  castle,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  procure  an  order  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  Royal  Exchange,  between  twelve 
end  three  o'clock.  This  castle  is  teeming 
with  romillice  and  historical  interest. '  See 
Scott's  description  of  its  capture  from  the 
English  by  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  in 
1318.  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  defended  it 
for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  thirty-three  days, 
having  to  contend  against  the  combined 
force  of  |)oth  England  and  Scotland.  The 
room  is  shown  here  where  that  unfortunate 
queen  first  became  a  mother,  and  the  win- 
dow M'here  her  son,  afterward  James  YT., 
when  only  eight  days  old,  was  let  down 
in  a  basket  to  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
greater  safety.  Yisit  the  State  Prison, 
Armory,  Mons  Meg — a  gigantic  canmm, 
twenty  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bore  :  it 
was  used  at  the  siege  of  Norham  Castle 
in  1514,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
admired  relics  in  the  Tower  of  Ix)ndon. 
It  was  restored  to  this  castle  in  1829  bv 
George  lY.,  after  remaining  in  the  Tower 
a  century  and  a  half.  The  public  build- 
ings are  very  chaste  in  their  design,  and 
the  general  architecture  of  the  city  impos- 
ing and  picturesque.  Edinburgh  is  said 
to  resemble  Athens,  and,  in  fact,  has  been 
termed  by  many  writers  the  "  Modem 
Athens."  The  principal  street  of  Edin- 
burgh is  Princes  Strwt :  here  most  of  the 
hotels  are  located,  and  also  the  elegant 
monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  designed 
by  Geofge  M.  Kemp,  who  died  befbre  hav- 
ing completed  the  structure.  It  is  200  feet 
high,  and  has  287  steps  leading  to  the  lop  of 
the  galler}%  The  statues  in  the  niches  are 
taken  from  the  different  works  of  the  great 
writer:  statue  of  Prince  Charles  (from 
Wctverletf) ;  Meg  Merrilies  (from  Vvjf  Afim- 
nering)y  representing  her  breaking  the  sap- 
ling over  the  head  of  Lucy  Bertram  ;  Jxi^ 
Afirutrtl  playing  the  harp ;  fjody  of  the 
Ijoikt ;  and  George  Heriot.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  August  15th,  1771 ; 
died  at  Abbotsford,  September  21st,  1832. 
A  lar^  marble  statue  of  Sir  Walter,  and 
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at  bis  side  bis  pet  dog  Bevis,  \b  placed  un- 
der the  canopy  of  the  monument  Under 
tbe  foundation  stone  is  located  a  plate 
Ifcaring  the  following  inscription  by  Lord 
Jeffrey: 

**■  This  gnven  plate, 

deposited  In  the  btuie  of  a  votive  building 

ea  Um  fifteenth  day  of  Aagnsc,  in  the  year  of 

Chrfet  1840, 

and  oerer  likely  to  fee  the  light  again 

till  all  the  Burrounding  vtructured  are  crumbled 

to  dust 
by  the  deeay  of  time,  or  by  human  or  aiemental 

videnoe, 

may  then  testify  to  a  distant  posterity  that 

hi4  eoiintrynien  begun  on  that  day 

to  liaise  an  effigy  and  arehiteetnral  moonment 

tn  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,  Bart., 

vboae  admirable  writings  were  then  allowed 

to  haTe  gi^^'^'i  more  delight  and  so^ested  better 

feeling 
to  a  lai^er  dais  of  readers  in  every  nnk  of 

■oeiety 
than  thow  of  any  other  author, 
vUh  the  exception  of  Shalupeare  alone ; 
and  vfaftch  were  therefore  thought  likely  to  be 

remembered 
long  after  this  act  of  gratitude, 
en  the  part  criT  the  flnst  generation  of  his  admirerB, 
should  be  ibrgotten.** 

The  National  Picture-gallery,  founded 
by  Prince  Albert  in  1850,  and  completed 
in  18»i,  is  of  the  Greek-Ionic  order,  and 
was  designed  by  W.  and  C.  Playfair.  It  is 
open  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Satur- 
days, ftom  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  from  Octo- 
ber 1st  to  February  1st,  with  the  exception 
of  the  month  of  Ncvember;  and  from  10 
A.M.  to  5  P.M  ,  from  February  Ist  to  Oc- 
tober 1st ;  on  Saturday  erenings  from  7  to 
9  P.M.     Admission  free. 

Tbe  Royal  Institution  is  situated  on  the 
mound  which  fronts  on  Hanover  Street. 
It  ia  of  Doric  order,  and  it  also  was  de- 
signed by  Play&ir.  To  the  west  of  the 
moond  are  located  the  gardens,  which  af- 
ford agreeable  walks,  and  at  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  an  ancient  monument 
broni^t  firom  Sweden,  made  from  a  l>lock 
of  gianifce  5^  feet  high,  with  Runic  mscrip- 
taon :  An  rasti  stain  a^  Hialm  Fadur  sir ; 
Goth  hialbi  ant  Hans.  The  translation 
of  which  is,  "Ari  erected  this  stone  for 
HUhn,  his  Cither:  God  help  his  soul." 

The  Register  House,  used  as  a  depos- 
itory for  public  records,  at  tbe  east  end  of 
Street,  forms  a  square  of  200  feet, 
contains  100  apartments,  where  the 
business  is  transacted,  and  is  snr- 
~byadome200feetinhaight,   Jn 


ih>nt  of  the  building  is  an  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  WeHmgton,  by  John  Steele, 
R.S.A.  The  offices  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
are  located  on  Waterloo  Place.  The  build' 
ings  on  this  street  are  much  admired :  the 
style  of  architecture  light,  chaste,  and  at- 
tractive. 

Upon  the  left  of  the  stairway  leading  to 
Calton  Hill  stands  the  monument  erected 
to  Dugald  Stewart,  designed  by  Mr.  Play- 
fair;  near  it  is  the  Observatory.  On  tbe 
summit  of  the  hill  Nelson's  Monument  is 
located,  and  from  this  p<^t  Bums's  Monu- 
ment is  visible,  also  the  Jail,  the  valley 
at  Holyrood,  Arthur's  Seat,  Lammermoor, 
and  Pentland  Hills. 

Near  Nelson's  Monument  is  the  National 
Monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  tbe 
heroes  of  Waterloo.  It  was  intended  as 
an  imitation  of  the  Parthenon,  but  was 
never  finished,  owing  to  a  want  of  funds. 
In  Calton  church -yard  is  a  monumental 
tower  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  histo- 
rian, David  Hume. 

St  Giles's  Cathedral)  named  after  the 
protecting  saint  of  Edinburgh,  retains  much 
of  its  ancient  Gothic  work,  and  its  irregular 
appearance  renders  it  attractive,  and  bears 
comparison  with  many  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  ptyle  of  architecture.  In  144  6 
it  became  a  collegiate  church,  and  contain- 
ed fortj-  altars.  It  was  in  this  church,  in 
1603,  that  James  VI.  delivered  his  farewell 
address  previous  to  his  departure  for  En- 
gland, when  about  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown.  In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Giles  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  John  Knox,  the 
ecclesiastical  reformer. 

The  Unwernty  of  Edinburfrh,  founded  by 
James  YI.,  is  a  fine  educational  establish- 
ment, having  a  library  containing  100,000 
volumes,  and  a  museum  rich  in  objects  of 
natural  histor}%  One  of  the  most  attract- 
ive features  in  the  city  is  the  George  IV. 
Bridge ;  and  the  Grayfriars'  church-yard, 
formerly  the  garden  bBlonging  to  the  mon- 
astery of  the  Grayfriars,  and  now  used  as  a 
cemetery,  is  interesting  from  the  fiict  of 
many  of  Scotland's  most  distinguished  men 
being  interred  there.  The  largest  square 
in  the  old  town  is  Greorge's,  where  were  lo- 
cated the  principal  residences  of  the  nobil- 
ity. St.  Andrew's  Square  is  the  principal 
business  portion  of  the  city :  in  the  centre 
is  the  Melville  Monument.  On  the  north- 
west comer  is  located  the  house  where  Ix>rd 
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Brougham  was  bom,  and  on  the  eouthwest 
comer  the  residence  of  David  Hume. 

In  the  centre  of  Parliament  Square  stands 
the  equestrian  statne  of  Charles  II. ,  con- 
sidered a  fine  piece  of  statuary.  Parlia- 
ment  House,  where  the  meetings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  occur,  has  been  recently 
renovated ;  the  great  hall,  with  its  finely 
arched  roof  of  carved  oak,  serves  as  a  prom- 
enade  for  the  members  of  the  court  when 
not  engaged  in  carrying  on  their  cases. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  hall  is  a  statue  of 
Duncan  Forbes,  of  Culloden,  by  EoubUiac, 
It  lias  the  following  inscription  on  the  ped- 
estal :  *^  Duncano  Forbes,  de  Culloden,  sn-. 
preme  in  civilibus  curiic  prsesidi  judici  in- 
tegerrimo  civi  optimo  priscsB  virtutis  yiro 
facultas  juridica  libens  possint  anno  poet 
obitum  qulnto."  The  Advocaiet^  Library 
is  rich  in  printed  volumes,  amounting  to 
150,000 ;  also  a  valuable  collection  of  Scot- 
tish poetry,  400  volumes :  and  1700  HSS. 
This  is  one  of  the  five  libraries  that  are 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  new  work  that 
is  published  in  Great  Britain.  The  office 
of  librarian  has  always  been  filled  by  dis- 
tinguished men  and  able  scholars,  and  the 
custom  is  still  continued,  the  office  being 
now  filled  by  a  person  experienced  as  a 
linguist  and  otherwise  y&ty  talented.  One 
of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  city  is  Vic- 
toria Hall,  with  its  noble  spire,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  241  feet.  On  the  north  of 
Lawnmarket  is  Lady  Stairs'  Close,  the  al- 
ley in  which  is  laid  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott^s  romance,  *^My  Aunt  Margaret's 
Mirror."  Over  .the  door,  which  figures 
conspicuously  in  the  story,  is  a  coat  of 
arms,  and  the  legend  "  Fear  the  Lord  and 
depart  from  evil.*' 

The  next  most  important  memorial  of 
Scotland's  ancient  splendor  is  the  remains 
of  the  palace  of  Hoiyrood,  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent building  in  former  days.  Both 
palace  and  abbey  are  open  to  the  public 
every  day  except  Sunday:  on  Saturday, 
fh» ;  other  days  by  ticket ;  price  sixpence 
to  get  in,  and  several  more  before  you  get 
out.  This  palace  is  the  ancient  residence 
of  Scottish  royalty.  The  most  interesting 
rooms  in  the  palace  are  those  last  occupied 
by  the  unfortunate  Mary ;  her  bedchamber 
remains  in  the  same  state  as  when  she  left 
it ;  and  the  cabinet  where  her  secretary 
and  favorite,  Rizzio,  was  murdered,  is 
shown,  with  marks  of  his  blood  still  upon 
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the  floor.— See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Chron- 
icles of  Canongate.  The  roofless  choir  is 
shown  where  once  stood  the  alUr  before 
which  the  beautiful  Mary  and  the  next 
nearest  heir  to  the  English  crown,  Henry 
Darnley,  were  united.  In  the  picture- 
gallery  are  some  fl-ightfully  executed  por- 
traits of  over  one  hundred  of  Scotland's 
kintrs,  evidently  painted  by  the  same  hsnd, 
and  from  imagination. 

From  Holyrood  proceed  to  CalUm  HiU, 
whose  summit  is  over  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  from  which  a  delight- 
ful view  of  the  city  may  be  obtained,  as 
well  as  a  close  examination  of  the  ^a- 
tional,  Dugald  Stewart's,  MelvUle's,  and 
Burns's  Monuments.  Hcriot's  Hospital, 
the  University,  Grayfriars'  Church,  and 
National  GaUery,  with  many  other  objectt 
of  interest,  may  be  visited,  should  the  trav- 
eler make  a  lengthened  stay. 

Lekh,  the  sea -port  of  Edinburgh,  ind 
most  important  navlil  station  on  the  ^st 
coast  of  ScotUnd,  is  about  a  mile  and  » 
half  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  One  mile 
west  of  Leith  is  the  elegant  Granton  ner, 
constractod  recently  by  the  Duke  of  Buo- 
cleuch.  Between  Granton  and  Edinbafj* 
is  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Cemetery,  which  is  laid  out  mtft 
much  taste.  Near  here  is  St.  Mary's,  the 
neatest  church  in  the  city,  and  the  Zooiog* 
ical  Gardens. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicuiity  of  Mm-, 
burgh  are  very  numerous,  and  many  di^ 
might  be  spent  in  this  capital  in  the  mort 
delightful  and  insbructive  mannei^-*hiel 
of  those  is  that  to  Melrose  Abbey,  Ahboj 
ford,  and  Dryburgh.  Or  it  might  be  bet- 
ter to  take  these  places  on  your  v^  *® 
London,  should  you  first  have  visited  Gw*- 
gow,  A jT,  etc.  Or,  should  you  be  coming 
to  Edinburgh,  first  stop  one  night  at  »«*" 
rose,  sending  your  baggage  on  to  the  ^P" 
iUl.  You  will  find  first^te  accommodj- 
tions  at  the  George  Hold,  which  is  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  Meniiea^-pay  no  attention  v> 
railway  officials,  who  are  paid  for  endes  v- 
orii^  to  make  yon  change  your  plans :  he 
keeps  conveyances  for  making  the  «^*^°^* 
aions  to  Abbotsford  and  Dryburgh  at  fixe<i 
prices.  The  day  before  you  arrivo  drop 
him  a  line,  and  he  wUl  have  convey«n«« 
at  the  station  to  meet  you. 

Mdrote  Abbey,  so  famous  in  romance 
and  poetry,  is  one  of  the  finest  spediaeii* 
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of  Gothic  architectUQ)  in  Europe.  It  is  all 
in  niias,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
ehnrch,  yet  its  onuunents  and  edges  are 
IS  slisrp  as  when  newly  cot.  The  Abbey 
was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  King  David  I.  Many  of  the 
royal  fiunilies  of  Scotland  were  interred 
here,  among  whom  was  Alexander  II. 
The  heart  of  Robert  Brace  is  also  buried 
here.  The  Abbey  was  mostly  destroyed 
b7the£oglishinl322.  The  Honks*  Walk 
was  a  iarorite  resort  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  wooum  who  keeps  the  keys  lives  close 
by  the  entrance ;  she  will  expect  a  small 
fee. 

About  three  miles  from  the  Abbey  stands 
Ahbolsfordj  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed.  Of  world-wide  renown  is  this 
nansbn ;  not  that  its  position  or  beauty 
sre  nuch  to  be  admired,  but  the  name  oi 
the  genius  that  once  inhabited  it  is  fresh 
m  the  memory  of  every  individual  who 
speaks  the  English  language,  and  must  re- 
mshi  so  for  ages.  Abbotsford  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hope'  Scott,  who  married 
Sir  Walter's  granddaughter.  The  princi- 
pal apsrtments  in  the  house  are  the  armory, 
hug  with  nearly  every  kind  of  weapon ; 
the  dining-room,  containing  many  hand- 
loae  portraits  and  pictures,  one  oif  which 
is  the  head  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  a 
charjfer;  Cromwell,  Charles  JI.,  etc.  The 
libnzy  contains  a  choice  collection  of20,000 
Tolaines.  In  this  room  is  a  easo  contain- 
ing the  last  clothes  Sir  Walter  wore-^whito 
bat,  plaid  pantaloons,  striped  vest,  shoes 
and  gaiters.  The  study,  which  contains  a 
few  Tolomes  of  reference,  remains  nearly 
as  the  poet  left  it.  The  drawfaig<*room  is  a 
■psdens  apartment,  furnished  with  dark, 
antique  furniture.  The  individual  who 
ihows  the  apartments  is  not  the  owner,  al- 
thoagh  it  would  appear  firom  his  manners 
that  be  was.  Ue  will  expect  !«•  6d.  from 
a  single  individual,  or  2s.  6d.  from  a  party. 
They  are  not  shown  during  the  months  of 
I^ccember  and  January.  The  fate  tor  a 
Jwne  and  carriage,  with  olie  herse,  firom 
Mehoee  Abbey  to  Abbotsford,  is  fl  25 ;  for 
two  hones,  $2,  exclusive  of  two  shiUlngs  to 
drivers  and  tolls.  From  Melrose  Abbey 
to  Drybuigh  and  back,  fl  76  one  horse, 
|2  50  two  horses. 

Dryboigh  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
rain*  in  Scotland.  It  was  founded  during 
«•  reign  of  David  I.    Jaines  Stuart,  one 


of  the  Damley  fiunily,  was  its  last  abbot. 
He  was  buried  under  the  altar.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  was  buried  here  at  his  particular 
request ;  his  tomb  is  in  St.  Mary's  aisle, 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
Abbey.  His  wife's  tomb  is  on  his  left, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Colonel  Sir  Walter 
Soott*s,  on  his  right,  while  at  his  feet  lie 
the  remains  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  his  son-in-law, 
friend,  and  biographer.  The  nave  of  the 
church,  which  was  190  feet  long,  must  have 
been  very  beautifiil.  Notice  in  one  of  the 
ceUs  a  hole  cut  in  the  stone :  into  this  the 
prisoner's  hand  was  put,  and  then  wedged 
in  with  a  wooden  mallet.  The  court-yard, 
vrith  tree  in  the  centre,  reminds  one  much 
of  Muckross  Abbey.  Notice  opposite  the 
entrance  an  old  yew-tree,  planted  the  same 
time  the  Abbey  was  built.  On  a  rocky 
eminence  overlooking  the  river  is  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  the  hero  Wallace. 

Jedburgh  Abbey  may  be  visited  by  rail- 
way from  Melrose. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  lovely 
of  all  the  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Ed- 
inburgh is  that  to  Hawthomden^  BoaHn  Ccu- 
tie  and  Chapel^  and  Dalkeith  Palace.  As 
the  days  on  which  each  of  those  places  is 
open  are  liable  to  change,  inform  yourself 
by  inquiring  at  your  hotel  what  day  you 
can  see  tiiem  all.  A  carriage  had  better 
be  taken  from  the  city,  although  one  can 
reach  all  the  places  by  rail.  DaJkeith  Pal- 
ace, the  farthest  point,  is  only  nine  miles 
from  the  city. 

ffawthornden  was  the  lovely  residence  of 
the  poet  Drummond,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  and  is  now  in- 
habited by  his  lineal  descendant.  It  is 
considered  by  all  writers  one  of  the  most 
lovely  spots  in  Scotland;  it  is  situated  on 
the  Kiver  Esk,  about  five  miles  from  the 
city.  Ben  Jonson  walked  all  the  distance 
from  London  to  visit  the  poet,  and  spent 
several  weeks  with  him  in  this  charming 
retreat. 

Passing  up  through  the  exqubite  scen- 
ery of  the  Esk,  in  two  miles  we  arrive  at 
the  Cattle  ofSoelif^  the  origin  of  which  is 
hid  in  obscurity.  It  was  for  man^  centu- 
ries the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of 
St.  Clairs,  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Caithness, 
whose  hdrs  now  own  the  property.  Its 
chapel,  a  short  distance  from  the  castle,  is 
considered  the  most  beautifhl  specimen  of 
ecclesiastical  architectore  in  Scotland.    It 
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U  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  the  archi- 
tecture is  most  varied  and  singular.  The 
Barons  of  Roslin,  up  to  the  time  of  James 
YI.,  were  all  interred  beneath  the  chapel 
in  complete  suits  of  armor.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  immediately  preceding  the 
death  of  any  of  the  J^rds  of  Roslin  this 
chapel  appeared  in  flames :  this  tradition 
is  exquisitely  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  ballad  of  Rosabelle.*  Two  miles 
from  Roslin  is  the  town  of  DcUheiih,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  its  palace,  which  is 
shown  in  the  absence  of  the  family.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Bnccleuch. 

Should  the  traveler  not  have  the  time  to 
make  the  excursion  to  the  Highlands  pre- 
viously described,  and  makes  the  excur- 
sion of  Lochs  Katrine,  Lomond,  etc.,  from 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  the  town  of  Stir- 
ling should  be  taken  on  the  xonte.  If  not, 
an  excursion  should  be  made  to  visit  its 
celebrated  castle,  via  Linlithgow  and  Fal- 
kirk. 

Leaving  Edinburgh  by  the  Edinbargh 
and  Glasgow  Railway,  we  pass  on  our  right 
the  ruins  of  Niddry  Castle,  formerly  a  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Seton,  where  Qneen  Mary 
passed  her  first  night  after  escaping  fh>m 
Lochleven  Castle. 

LinlUhgow  stands  on  a  beautiful  lake 
seventeen  miles  from  Edinburgh.  The 
chief  object  of  interest  here  is  the  palace, 
part  of  which  was  first  built  by  Edward  I., 
who  passed  a  winter  here.  It  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Bruce  in  1807,  but  was 
rebuilt  during  the  minority  of  David  II. 
It  is  a  very  picturesque  ruin ;  the  western 
part  is  the  most  ancient,  and  contains  the 
room  where  Queen  Mary  was  bom.  The 
church,  standing  between  the  palace  and 
the  town,  was  dedicated  hy  David  I.  to  the 
archangel  Michael,  and  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  in  this 
church  that  the  apparition  was  seen  by 
James  IV .,  warning  him  against  his  expe- 
dition to  England. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Falkirk^  formerly  called  Eglishbreckk,  or 
*'the  speclded  church,"  in  allusion  to  a 
church  erected  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III., 
1057.  In  the  church-yard  are  the  graves 
of  two  Scottish  heroes — Sir  John  Stewart 
of  Bonhill,  and  Sir  John  Graham,  the 
friend  of  Wallace,  who  were  killed  at  the 
batae  of  Falkirk,  1298,  fighting  against  £d- 
waid  I.  Near  Falkirk  are  the  celebrated 
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Carron  Iron-Works,  among  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

SHriing  is  situated  thirty-five  miles  west 
from  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  looks  much  like  Edinburgh 
on  a  small  scale.  It  contains  a  fine  castle, 
the  former  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land, built  upon  a  rocky  eminence,  the  bat- 
tlements of  which  cmnmand  a  magnificent 
prospect  The  population  of  the  town  is 
about  13,000.  Principal  hotel,  the  Golden 
LioHy  very  comfortable.  In  point  of  his- 
torical interest  the  Castle  of  Stirling  is  not 
excelled  by  any  in  Great  Britain.  On  ac- 
count of  its  inaccessible  situation  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  it  early  became  a 
place  of  great  importance,  and  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  favorite  royal  resi- 
dence. It  Lb  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  with 
an  open  area  in  the  centre.  In  addition  to 
the  other  buildings,  it  includes  the  old  pal- 
ace built  by  James  V.  and  the  Parliament 
House.  The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  bar- 
rack for  the  soldiers.  One  of  Ae  most  in- 
teresting rooms  is  that  called  the  Douglas 
Room,  in  which  William,  Earl  of  Douglas, 
was  assassinated  by  James  II.  Thbhangh- 
ty  noble,  having,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Earls  of  Ross  and  Crawford,  conspired 
against  the  king,  was  invited  by  that  mon- 
arch to  Stirling,  with  the  king*6  word  of 
safe-conduct.  While  in  this  room,  James 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  his  evil 
intentions,  which  Douglas  refused  to  do, 
when  the  king,  becoming  incensed  at  his 
stubbornness,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart; 
the  attendants,  entering,  threw  his  body 
out  of  the  window.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
castle  Mary  was  crowned  Queen  of  Scots. 
Her  son,  James  V I.,  was  also  baptized  here. 

From  the  heights  of  Stirling  no  less  than 
twelve  battle-fields  are  in  sight,  on  one  of 
which  Bruce  secured  the  independence  of 
Scotland  by  the  great  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum  in  1314.  WilUam  Wallace  also 
achieved  a  great  victory  over  the  English 
in  1287.  Stirling  was  the  birthplace  of 
James  II.  andV..  and  was  a  fkvorito  resi- 
dence of  James  VI.,  who  was  crowned  in 
the  old  church  in  the  town,  the  fiunous  re- 
former, John  Knox,  preaching  the  corona^ 
tion  sermon.  The  field  of  BarmoMum, 
where  Robert  de  Bruce,  with  80,000  sol- 
diers, vanquished  the  English  army  of 
100,000,  is  one  of  the  "lions*'  of  the  vicin- 
ity.   An  excursion  should  also  be  made  to 
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the  JHc^  of  Allan,  IhaMane,  Sheriffrntdr, 
todDotae, 

Bridge  qfABan  is  a  popular  watering- 
pibce  three  miles  ih>m  Stirling,  which  de- 
riTcs  its  name  from  the  River  Allan,  which 
flows  through  the  village.  It  is  noted  for 
tke  beantyof  its  scenery,  its  salabrioas  cli- 
mate, and  the  mineral  springs  of  Aithrey, 
the  waters  of  which  are  collected  in  cis- 
terns formed  in  an  old  copper  mine.  The 
gromids  and  spa  are  the  property  of  Lord 
Abeicromby,  who  has  erected  a  handsome 
weU-honse,  with  a  Mlliard-room,  rdlLding- 
room,  and  bowling-green  attached.  The 
waters  are  chiefly  beneficial  in  skin  diseas- 
es, itomach  complaints,  and  affections  of 
the  liver.  Three  miles  from  the  Bridge  of 
Alias  is  Dmiblane.  Here  is  a  magnificent 
eithedtal,  founded  by  King  David  I.  in 
1140.  The  choir  is  the  only  part  in  repair. 
Hid  is  used  as  the  parish  charch ;  the  arch- 
ttectorsl  beaoty  of  the  nave  is  greatly  ad- 
mired, also  the  western  window.  The  site 
of  the  battle  of  Sheriffmair  lies  two  miles 
northeast  of  Dunblane.  This  battle  took 
]>Uoe  in  1715  between  the  Highland  clans 
ander  tiie  Earl  of  Mar  and  the  royal  troops 
under  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  battle 
^ras  indecisive,  and  is  forcibly  described  in 
the  old  song : 

*'8ome  say  that  we  wan, 

Some  say  that  they  wan, 
And  some  ny  that  oane  wau  at  a',  man ; 

But  o'  ae  thins  Tm  sure, 

That  at  Sberiflmulr 
A  battle  there  was  that  I  saw,  man 

Ad*  we  ran,  an'  they  ran. 

An*  they  ran,  an'  we  ran. 
An  we  ran,  an'  they  ran  aiiiia',  man." 

A  large  block  of  whinstone  stands  on  the 
field,  inclosed  in  an  iron  grating ;  it  is 
called  the  *' Gathering  Stone  of  the  Clans," 
and  here  the  Highlanders  are  said  to  have 
sharpened  theur  dirks  before  the  battle. 

AwK  is  eight  mOes  f^m  Stirling,  and 
contains  a  fine  castle,  which  was  a  fkvorite 
ncort  of  Queen  Maiy  and  Damley.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  baronial  ruins  in  Scot- 
land; the  walls  are  forty  feet  in  height 
and  ten  feet  in  thickness.  Fh)m  the  tow- 
er a  fine  view  may  be  obtained. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  from 
SUilmg  to  Castle  Campbell,  the  Rumbling 
Bridge,  and  Palls  of  Devon  and  KinTY>ss,  re- 
turning to  Edinburgh  by  way  of  Dnnferm- 
Ibe. 

On  oar  ronte  from  StbrUng  we  pass  Alh 


bey  Crrcigj  at  the  base  of  which  the  battle 
of  Stirling  was  fought  in  1297.     A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  here,  called  the 
Wallace  Monument,  220  feet  in  height; 
the  Abbey  Craig  is  over  300  feet  high. 
Ccuile  Camji^Uj  or  Castle  Gloom,  is  twelve 
miles  from  Stirling.     This  building  y/tA 
destroyed  in  1645  by  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose, and  its  picturesque  ruins  will  repay  a 
visit.     The  reformer,  John  Knox,  was  a 
guest  in'1556  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Argyll, 
to  whose  family  the  castle  had  belonged 
since  1498.     Queen  Mary  resided  here  in 
1562  and  1565.     About  three  miles  from 
the  castle  are  the  Falls  of  Devon.     The 
first  of  these  is' called  the  Devil's  Mill,  the 
noise  made  by  the  water  reminding  one  of 
the  hum  of  a  mill.     The  Rumbling  Bridge^ 
farther  down  the  Devon,  crosses  a  chasm 
100  feet  in  depth.     Farther  on,  the  waters 
pass  through  several  linns  or  boilers,  called 
the  Caldron  Linn,  and  finally  rush  over  a 
height  of  44  feet,  forming  the  last  and 
finest  &11.     From  Rumbling  Bridge  Sta- 
tion to  Kinross,  on  Lochleven,  is  7^  miles. 
Lochleven  is  from  eight  to  ten  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  about  two  miles  in 
width  at  the  western  end,  narrowing  to- 
wards the  east.     On  the  western  side  are 
four  small  islands,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Castle  Island.     Here  are  the  remains  of 
the  old  castle  where  Queen  Mary  was  im- 
prisoned for  eleven  months,  and  whence 
she  effected  her  escape  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1568.     The  kevs  of  the  castle,  thrown  into 
the  lake  on  the  night  of  her  departure, 
were  found  bv  a  native  of  Kinross  three 
centuries  later,  and  were  presented  by  him 
to  the  Earl  of  Morton. 

DunfermUne,  which  was  formerly  a  fa- 
vorite residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
is  about  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Edin- 
burgh. Its  chief  object  of  interest  is  the 
Abbey,  founded  by  Malcolm  III.  in  1075. 
Here  the  illustrious  King  Robert  the  Bruce 
was  interred  in  1329,  directly  in  fronts  of 
the  high  altar.  Eight  kings,  five  queen?, 
six  princes,  and  two  princesses  of  Scotland 
repose  within  its  walls.  Besides  the  Ab- 
bey there  are  other  antiquities  of  interest  at 
Dunfermline,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  and 
the  Tower  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  This 
palace  was  the  birthplace  of  Charles  I.  and 
of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen 
of  Bohemia.  Only  a  portion  of  the  Tower 
of  Malcolm  Canmore  remains  standing; 
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here  Malcolm's  daughter,  Queen  Maude, 
wife  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  was  bom. 
Her  body  was  interred  in  Westminater 
Abbey. 

One  of  the  most  important  excursions 
from  Edinburgh,  and  one  by  no  means  to 
be  omitted,  is  that  to  St.Andrew*s,  44  miles 
distant,  and  occupying  about  three  hours 
in  the  cars. 

The  origin  of  St,  Andrew* t,  formerly 
called  Muckross,  is  unknown  ;  it  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  the  primate  of  Scotland, 
and  was  a  place  of  great  importance.  The 
town  abounds  in  curious  houses  and  an- 
tique monuments.  On  the  west  stands  an 
antique  portal  unimpaired,  and  on  the  east 
of  the  town  is  the  cathedral.  This  build- 
ing was  founded  in  1159  by  Bishop  Arnold, 
but  not  completed  until  1318.  It  was  350 
feet  in  length  and  65  in  breadth.  It  was 
pulled  down  by  the  mob,  excited  against 
idolatry  by  a  sermon  of  John  Knox,  the 
reformer.  Near  the  cathedral  are  the  chap- 
el and  tower  of  St.  Regnlus,  the  former  in 
ruins,  the  latter  entire.  The  tower  is  108 
feet  in  height,  and  commands  a  delightful 
view.  The  castle  of  St.  Andrew  stands 
on  the  northeast  of  the  city,  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  is  a  very  picturesque  ruin ;  it 
was  demolished  in  1547.  James  III.  was 
bom  here. 

There  are  several  other  local  excursions 
which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do- 1 
scribe ;  the  above,  however,  takes  in  near- 
ly every  object  of  interest. 

The  traveler  bad  now  better  proceed  to 
London  by  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
via  Chester  (whence  a  detour  may  be  made 
through  Wales),  Shrewsbury,  Birming- 
ham, Warwick  (near  Stratford<«n-Avon), 
Leamington,  Oxford,  to  Londoq. 

ENGLAND. 

London^  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  most 
wealthy  city  in  the  world.  Population  in 
1871,  3,350,'000.  In  1851  the  population 
numbered  2,862,000— nearly  a  miUion  in- 
crease in  twenty  years.  The  present  in- 
crease is  44,000  per  annum,  or  a  birth  every 
twelve  minutes.  The  city  covers  an  ex-  , 
tent  of  one  hundred  and  forty  square  miles,  | 
or  fourteen  miles  long  and  ten  broad. 
860,000  houses  are  occupied  by  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  cost  of  food  is  supposed  to 
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be  $800,000  per  day ;  and,  although  the 
climate  of  London  is  by  no  means  pleasant, 
its  sanitary  advantages  over  other  capitals 
are  remarkable.  According  to  statistics, 
out  of  every  thousand  inhabitants  24  die 
annually  in  London,  whilst  in  Berlin  26, 
ParU  28,  St.  Petersburg  41,  and  Vienna  49 
die  annually  out  of  the  same  number  of  the 
population. 

The  British  metropolis  lies  principally 
•n  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  A  large  portion, 
however,  is  situated  within  the  county  of 
Surry,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  45  miles  above  that  river's  mouth. 
The  portion  of  this  vast  metropolis  which 
bears  the  name  of  **  the  City"  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  tiie  Thames,  between 
the  Tower  and  Temple  Bar,  and  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  walls.  The  other 
divisions  are  Westminster,  Marylebone, 
Finsbury,  Lambeth,  Tower  Hamlets,  Chel- 
sea, and  Southwark.  In  addition  to  these 
parliamentary  divisions,  London  has  nu- 
merous social  divisions,  the  centre  of  which 
is  Temple  Bar.  The  commercial  centre  is 
the  Exchange.  Two  of  the  West  End  dis- 
tricts have  lately  been  known  as  Bdgraxia 
and  Tyburvia.  llie  first  occu  pies  the  south- 
em  wing  of  the  West  End,  where  reside,  in 
coiyunction  with  that  of  London,  which  ra- 
diates from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  the  crmt 
de  la  crane  of  the  English  aristocracy;  hen 
are  the  principal  club-houses  and  most  ele- 
gant squares.  Belgravia  is  a  creation  of 
the  last  fifty  years.  Tybumia  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  West  End.  The  houses  are 
large  and  singular,  the  streets  wide  and 
clean,  but.  the  sameness  of  its  appearance 
is  ratJier  oppressing.  Its  inhabitants  are 
mostly  city  merchants  and  professional 
men,  who  live  very  close  to  the  charmed 
ring  of  fashion,  expecting  yearly  to  take 
the  leap  across. 

London  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  Ro- 
mans surrounded  it  with  walls ;  but  noth- 
ing is  known  of  it  previous  to  that  time. 
In  the  time  of  Nero  it  bore  the  dignity  of 
a  Roman  colony.  During  the  last  800 
years  it  has  suffered  much  from  fire  and 
pestilence.'  Its  police  regulations  are  ad- 
mirable, and  it  is  considered  to-day  one  of 
the  best-governed  cities  in  the  world.  Lon- 
don is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  air 
of  business  which  pervades  its  streets,  es- 
pecially in  the  *'City."     The  West  End 
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has  more  the  air  of  Paris,  St.  Petenbnrg, 
■od  other  capitals.  The  streets  are  most- 
ly wide,  clean,  and  well  paved,  the  houses 
plain  and  sabstantial,  the  architecture  of 
the  dubs  and  public  buildings  substantial 
and  elegant  The  most  fashionable  por- 
tioD  of  London  is  the  West  End,  and  here, 
as  we  hare  said,  reside  the  aristocracy  of 
Englaad  (that  ia,  during  the  season,  which 
lasts  liom  Febmaiy  to  August ;  they  ig. 
sore  their  beautiful  country  during  the 
best  months  in  the  year,  viz.,  May,  June, 
and  Joly),  and  here  the  most  fashionable 
hotels  are  situated.  As  there  are  many 
hoadreds  of  these  institutions  in  I*ondon, 
we  wtO  mention  a  Uw  known  to  be  of  the 
beat  dasB  and  the  highest  respectability. 


HOTELS. 

Wetlmmtter  Palace  Hotel,  Umted  ffotel 
(late  Tkomtu's),  Fenton's  BoUl^  Queen's  Ho- 
^  (West),  Oueen^a  HoUl  (St.  Martin*s-le- 
Gnnd^Chy).  The  Westmituter  Palace  Ho- 
fe/is  finely  conducted,  is  first-class  in  every 
Inspect,  and  is  patronized  by  the  best  class 
of  Americans  and  other  tourists.  Ifr  Is  sit^ 
utod  quite  close  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  United  Hotel  is  situated  in  Charles 
Street,  St  James's,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  principal  clubs,  Houses  of  Parlia- 
inent,  Backingham  Palace,  and  other  fiuh- 
ionaWe  sighte.  It  is  finely  conducted  by 
Mr.  Hood,  the  managing  director.  Fen- 
to»'#  Hokl  receives  to-day,  as  it  has  for  fif- 
ty years,  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  English 
•nd  foreign  society.  It  is  situated  63  St 
James's  Street  The  Queen's  Hotel,  Cork 
«nd  Clifford  Street,  Bond  Street,  West  End, 
is  a  nice,  quiet  family  hotel,  well  managed 
^  Mr.  Jefferis,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Wcitminster  Palace  Hotel.  The  Queen's 
u  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  all  the  prin- 
^psl  parks  and  fashionable  promenades. 
<*««'«  Hotel  m  the  ''City,"  one  of  the  old- 
«»tand  most  respectable  houses  in  London, 
•tends  hmnediately  in  front  of  the  Post- 
««<»,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bank,  Ex- 
™ge,  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  all  the 
puces  of  interest  in  the  city.     For  those 


who  have  business  in  the  city  its  position  is 
most  desirable.  The  Charing  Cross,  Lang- 
ham  Palace,  and  Alexandria  are  large  com- 
pany establishments. 

Lodgings  are,  on  an  average,  twenty-five 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  Paris,  although 
every  thing  depends  on  the  locality  and 
style  of  house.  A  parlor  and  two,  three, 
or  four  good  bedrooms,  in  a  good  locality, 
will  cost  some  seven  guineas*  per  week, 
or  five  and  a  quarter  dollars  per  day ;  but 
prices  vary  from  two  guineas  to  fifteen  per 
week  during  the  season,  an  increase  of 
one  fifth  over  ordinary  prices.  The  lodg- 
ings have  not  separate  kitchens,  as  in 
Paris,  consequently  a  bargain  must  be 
made  with  the  persons  who  let  the  apart- 
ments :  have  it  thoroughly  understood  in 
regard  to  the  price,  and  whether  attendance 
is  included.  The  most  fashionable  streets 
for  lodgings  are  Regent  Street,  St.  James 
Street,  Sackville  Street,  Jermyn  Street, 
Dover  Street,  Half-moon  Street,  King 
Street,  and  Bury  Street.  Families  can 
always  find  furnished  houses  at  the  West 
End.  Beware,  however,  of  professional 
lodging-house  keepers,  whose  mothers  were 
sharks  and  their  fathers  alligators.  There 
may  be  a  few  exceptions,  but,  as  a  general 
thing,  they  are  disagreeable,  dirty,  and  ex- 
tortionate. Apartments  in  private  houses 
are  the  only  apartments  to  take;  there 
are  hundreds  of  respectable  families  who, 
during  the  season,  will  willingly  let  floors 
of  their  houses.  These  addresses  may  be 
found  at  the  numerous  house-agents'.  A 
small  advertisement  in  any  of  the  morning 
papers  will  bring  you  plenty  oi  offers.  In 
your  advertisement  state  the  locality,  floor, 
number  of  rooms,  and  price.  By  this  meth- 
od you  will  save  much  time  and  expense. 
Travelers  of  more  economical  habits  mav 
obtain  lodgings  in  any  of  the  small  streets 
out  of  the  Strand  (most  centrally  located), 
viz.,  Cr&ven  Street,  Southampton  Street, 
Cecil  Street,  or  Bedford  Street.  Here, 
during  the  season,  a  sitting-room  and  bed- 
room may  be  obtained  at  fh>m  four  dollars 
to  sixteen  per  week.  The  landlady  usual- 
ly provides  your  breakfast,  and  you  dine 
at  one  of  the  numerous  restaurants  in  the 
vicinity,  or  where  you  please.  Among  the 
best  at  the  West  End  are  *Hhe  Burling- 
ton," Regent  Street;  "Pall  Mall,"  Cock- 


*  A  guinea  equals  $5  26 
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spur  Street;  "Penrv's,"  Regent  Street; 
the  "Wellington,"  Piccadaiy ;  "the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,"  and  "  Simpson's," 
Strand.  For  late  suppers,  ** Cooper's," 
opposite  Drury  Lane ;  *  *  Hotel  de  V  Europe, '  * 
near  the  Haymarket;  and  "Evans's," 
in  Covent  Garden.  When  making  ex- 
cursions or  dining  in  the  suburbs,  the 
houses  of  high  repute  are  the  "  Star  and 
Garter,"  Richmond;  the  "Ship"  and  "Traf- 
algar,'* Greenwich;  "  Lovegrove's,"  at 
Blackwall;  and  the  "Ship,"  at  Graves- 
end. 

Siffhts  that  the  Traveler  should  Mf ,  with  the 
terms  and  iime^  of  A  dmwstbn,  arranffed  in 
cdphabetical  order.  Many  may  be  omit- 
ted, but,  if  possible,  one  should  see  them 
all. 

AUvtp  ^  Sons*  Ale  Warehouse,  Camden 
Town. 

Antiquarian  Society^  Somerset  House; 
by  letters  to  the  Secretar}-.    ■ 

Apsley  Hause^  by  order  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

Bunk  of  England,  from  10  to  8;  order 
fh>m  a  director. 

Barclay's  Brewery^  near  London  Bridge ; 
by  order  from  the  Messrs.  Barclay. 

British  Museum,  Great  Russell  Street, 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from 
10  to  4.     (See  New  Reading-room.) 

Buckingham  Palace,  Royal  Stable,  and 
Picture-gallery;  order  fh>m  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Office,  and  for  the  Stables,  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Mews. 

Charing  Cross  and  Carles  First* s  Statue. 

Chelsea  Hospital  and  Chelsea  Royal  Mil- 
itary A^lum,  on  application. 

Chifxich  Horticultural  Gardens,  open  dai- 
ly ;  order  from  member. 

Christ" s  Hospital,  Newgate  Street;  by 
application  to  one  of  the  governors. 

College  of  Surgeons''  Museum^  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  Mondays,  Tuesday8,AVednes- 
days,  and  Thursdays  (except  during  the 
month  of  September),  from  12  to  4 ;  sur- 
geon's order. 

Coceni  Garden  Market,  early  Saturday 
morning. 

CryMal  Palace ^  Sydenham,  daily ;  fh>m 
Victoria  or  London  Bridge  Station. 

Custom4umse  and  Coal  Exchange,  Lower 
Thames  Street. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asyhan,  Old  Kent  Road ; 
free. 
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Duke  ofYork^s  Cohtmn,  St.  James's  Park, 
May  to  September,  12  to  8 ;  sixpence. 

Dulioich  Gallery  (Dulwich  College),  from 
11  to  8 ;  free. 

East  India  Museum,  Whitehall,  daily ; 
free. 

Greemcich  HospUaL,  Greenwich,  from  10 
to  7  in  summer  and  10  to  3  in  winter;  Mon- 
days and  Fridays,  free ;  other  days,  M. 

GttildhaU,  King  Street,  Cheapside;  10 
to  8.     Paintings. 

Guy's  Hospital,  St.Thomas  Street ;  stu- 
dents' introduction. 

Hampton  Court  Palace,  every  day  except 
Friday.  The  Picture-gallery,  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  Hall,  Parks,  and  Gardens,  free: 
a  small  fee  is  usually  paid  on  entering  the 
Vinery. 

Highgate  Cemetery,  Highisrate ;  free. 

Houses  ofParliament,  Saturday,  between 
10  and  4 ;  by  ticket,  on  application  at  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain's  Office,  near  Vic- 
toria Tower. 

Hyde  Park  and  Rotten  Row,  from  12  to 
2,  and  5  to  7  during  the  season  (May,  Jane, 
and  July). 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster;  member's 
ticket. 

Kensington  Gardens.  Band  plays  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  between  5.30  and  6.30, 
May  and  June. 

Kensington  Museum,  open  daily  frtmi  10 
to  4,  and  from  7  to  10  Monday  and  Tues- 
day evenings.  Free  on  Mondays,  Tues- 
days, and  Saturdays ;  on  other  days,  niv 
pence.  This  Museum  contains  the  car- 
toons of  Raphael,  the  Vernon  and  Sheep- 
shanks galleries  of  paintings,  and  the 
Government  School  of  Design. 

Kew  Botanieal  Gardens,  from  1  to  8  in 
summer,  and  1  to  4  in  winter,  and  from  2 
on  Sundays ;  free. 

King's  College,  Somerset  House;  mem* 
ber's  introduction. 

Lambeth  Palace,  by  order  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

London  Docks,  10  to  4,  frw ;  Wine  Vaults, 
10  to  2 ;  order  from  a  wine-merchant,  call- 
ed a  *^  tasting  order." 

London  Missionaries*  Museum,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  free. 

Mansion  House^  11  to  8 ;  small  fee  to  the 
attendant  (when  I^rd  Mayor  is  absent). 

Metropolitan  Cattle -niarket,  Smithfield; 
early  in  the  morning. 
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Mwfy  Tower  Hill,  11  to  3;  firee;  order 
fmn  the  Mister  of  the  Mint 

Mtuemn  of  AtktUc  Society,  member's 
order. 

Mw$eum  of  Praetieal  Geohgg,  Jermyn 
Stnet. 

J\fi^iona/(7a/Zery,  Trafalgar  Sqture ;  free ; 
fnmi  10  to  5,  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
diTs,  and  Saturdays.  Closed  from  Sep- 
tember 15th  to  Novemlier  Ist. 

Norwood  Cemetery,  Norwood. 

PoU-(^kt,  sorting  letters ;  apply  to  the 
Americaa  Legation. 

Private  GaUeriet,  for  entrance  to  which, 
appij  by  letter  to  the  proprietors :  Bridge- 
witer  Gallery,  St.  James's, Duke  of  Suther- 
had^f  Gallery,  Duke  of  Bedford's  Gallery, 
Doke  of  Wellington's  Gallery,  Duke  of 
Noitbainberland's  Gallery,  Marquis  of 
Westmmster's  Gallery,  Lord  Ashbnrton's 
Galkry,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Gallery,  Lord 
LtoMlowne's  collection,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Baring's  collection. 

Bofol  Aeaieny,  Burlington  House ;  8  to 
7,  May,  Jane,  and  July;  one  shilling. 
Modem  paintings. 

Royal  Enhamge^  Comhill ;  10  to  4. 

BofalHortieoitural  Gardene,  South  Ken- 
smgton. 

Royal  TneHhiium  MuMenm,  Albemarle 
Street;  10  to  4 ;  member's  order. 

Rofal  United  German  Mtuewn,  White- 
hall; \xj  order  fh>m  a  member. 

8oane'9  Mtueumj  eirery  Thursday*  and 
Friday  in  April,  May,  iind  June,  and  on 
Tuesdays,  by  application,  from  February 
toAunut 

Soeiefy  of  ArU,  John  Street,  Adelphi; 
free ;  daily,  except  Wednesday. 

8cko  Baxar,  free. 

Someroel  ffouae,  10  to  4 ;  free. 

8LBartkoiomew*8  Museum,  Picture-ffol' 
lery,  and  HotpOal. 

St,  George's  Hospital,  medical  student's 
order. 

St,Jamto*»  Park  and  Palace,  daily ;  by 
tpplieation  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Mews. 

St.PaaTt  Cathedral,  daily,  Sundays  cx- 
«pted.  Area  free  ;  vaults,  galler}*,  ball, 
etc.,  etc.,  in  all,  three  shillings  and  two- 
pence. 

7%iiiief7Viwief,  entrance  one  penny.  Go 
^rteamer. 

Tkeatn9  (sec  Index). 

Tovtr  of  Ijondon,  daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, 10  to  4 ;  one  shilling  fee. 


Ttissaud'8  Wax  Exhibition,  open  day  and 
evening.  Go  in  the  evening,  7  to  10 ;  one 
shilling  and  sixpence.   * 

United  Service  InstUuHon,  by  member's 
ticket,  from  11  to  4.  (Most  worthy  of  in- 
spection.) 

Water-colors  (Old  Society),  9  till  dusk; 
one  shilling;  May,  June,  and  July. 

Water-colors  (Institute  of  the  New  So- 
ciety), May,  June,  and  July. 

Westminster  Abbey,  9  to  6  in  summer, 
and  11  to  2.80  in  winter ;  free ;  choir  and 
chapel,  sixpence. 

ivesiminster  ffall  (close  to  the  Abbey). 

Wmdtor  Castle,  free;  Mondays,  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Fridays ;  from  April 
to  October,  1  to  3 ;  November  to  March, 
12  to  2.  By  order  from  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Office  after  1  P.M. 

Woolwich  Arsenal;  apply  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legation. 

Zoologiccd  (7arci(efM,Begent'sPark;  Mon- 
days, sixpence ;  other  week-days,  one  shil<* 
ling.    Sundays,  by  members'  tickets  only. 

To  see  and  properly  appreciate  London 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  trav- 
eler should  devote  one  or  two  days  to  view- 
ing its  exterior.  There  are  various  ways 
of  doing  this,  depending  on  the  taste  and 
circumstances  of  the  tourist.  If  he  be 
alone,  and  of  economical  habits,  let  him 
take  the  different  lines  of  omnibuses  which 
travel  over  the  routes  we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe. Secure  a  seat  near  the  driver,  who 
will,  especially  if  hiS  memory  l>e  refreshed 
with  a  small  fee,  point  out  the  different  ob- 
jects of  interest ;  or  take  a  Hansom  by  the 
hour,  with  an  intelligent  valet  de place;  or, 
if  he  be  accompanied  by  ladies,  teke  a  seat 
with  the  driver  in  an  open  carriage,  follow- 
ing the  different  omnibus  routes.  Start- 
ing from  Charing  Cross,  the  architectural 
and  fine-art  centre  of  the  West  End,  the  tow- 
ers of  Westminster  Palace  and  the  houses 
of  Parliament  on  your  right,  the  National 
Gallery  on  your  left,  the  beautiful  club- 
houses of  Pall  Mall  in  your  rear,  with  Nel- 
son, in  bronze,  looking  down  upon  you  from 
a  height  of  160  feet,  you  proceed  along  the 
Strand,  passing  Marlborough  and  Somerset 
Houses  on  your  right;  through  Temple 
Bar,  which  marks  the  city's  limits,  on  the 
west;  through  Fleet  Street  and  Ludgate 
Hill,  emerging  into  St. Paul'B Church-yard, 
with  the  cathedral,  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
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masterpiece,  on  your  right,  and  the  Post- 
office  on  your  left ;  through  Cheapside,  n<^ 
tice  Bow  Churchy  another  of  Wren's  best 
works ;  through  Poultry  to  the  great  finan- 
cial centre,  the  Exchange,  in  front  of  which 
stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Mansion  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Bank,  etc. ;  down 
King  William  Street  to  London  Bridge, 
passing  in  view  of  the  beautiful  monument 
erected  to  commemorate  the  great  fire ; 
then  King  William's  statue.  London 
Bridge,  from  9  to  11  A.M.,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sights  of  the  capital.  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  hundreds  of  steamers  are 
landing  their  living  freight  of  merchants, 
clerks,  and  others  for  the  city,  amid  a  fear- 
ful din  of  ringing  bells,  steam-whistles, 
shouting  carmen  and  omnibus  conductors, 
while  the  bridge  itself  is  one  mass  of  mov- 
ing passengers  and  vehicles.  On  your  left 
is  Billingsgate  (who  has  not  heard  of  that 
famous  fish-market  ?) ;  next  the  Custom- 
house, then  the  Tower  of  London,  below 
which  are  St.  Catharine*s  Docks,  then  the 
celebrated  London  Docks,  the  vaults  of 
which  are  capable  of  holding  60,000  pipes 
of  wine,  and  water-room  for  three  hundred 
sail  of  vessels.  The  Pool  commences  just 
below  the  bridge :  this  is  where  the  coUiers 
discharge  their  cargoes  of  coal.  The  city 
of  London  derives  its  principal  revenues 
from  a  tax  of  thirteen  pence  per  ton  levied 
on  all  coal  landed.  On  the  left,  or  upper 
side  of  the  bridge,  notice  the  famous  Fish- 
mongers' Hall,  belonging  to  one  of  the  rich- 
est London  corpontions.  Cross  the  bridge, 
and  continue  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
via  Wellington  and  High  Streets,  passing 
Barclay  and  Perkins's  famous  brewery. 
Queen's  Bench,  Surrey  JaU,  etc.,  via  Great 
Surrey  Street,  across  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
along  the  Thames  Embankment  to  the  new 
houses  of  Parliament.  Here  you  see  not 
only  the  finest  edifices  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  but  in  a  military,  naval,  le- 
gal, and  ecclesiastical  point.  England's 
great,  alive  and  dead,  are  here  congrega- 
ted ;  the  Horse  Guards,  whence  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  army  issues 
his  orders;  the  Admiralty;  Westminster 
Hall,  the  Law  Courts  of  England ;  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  England's  kings  and 
queens  have  been  crowned,  from  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  the  present  time,  and 
where  many  of  them  lie  buried.  Here, 
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in  Whitehall  Street,  opposite  the  Horse 
Guards,  is  the  old  Banqueting-house  of  the 
palace  of  Whitehall,  in  front  of  which 
Charles  L  was  beheaded ;  through  Parlia- 
ment Street  to  Waterloo  Place,  to  Pall 
Mall,  the  great  club  and  social  centre  of 
London;  St.  James's  Street,  past  St. 
James's  Palace  and  Marlborough  House  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  to  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
to  Cumberland  Gate  or  Marble  Arch.  Pri- 
vate carriages  only  can  enter  the  Park : 
cabs  and  hackney  coaches  are  not  permit- 
ted entrance.  Oxford  Street  to  Regent 
Street,  and  down  Regent  (the  fashionable 
shopping  street)  to  the  starting-point,  Char- 
ing Cross. 

Next  drive  to  the  Southwestern  Rail- 
way Station,  and  take  the  train  for  RiclK 
mond  or  Hampton  Conrt,  returning  by  the 
Thames  in  a  row-boat  to  Greenwich.  This 
will  be  a  most  interesting  excursion,  es- 
pecially if  you  find  a  comparatively  intel- 
ligent boatman  to  explain  the  different 
sights  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  river. 

HINTS  TO  TRA^'^LEBS. 

EndeAvor  to  be  in  London  some  time  in 
May,  June,  or  July ;  then  only  ^^  the 
capital  be  seen  to  perfection. 

Foreign  money  of  any  description  will 
not  pass  current  in  London;  have  it 
changed  immediately  on  arrivaL 

All  public  galleries  and  other  sights  are 
closed  on  Sunday ;  devote  that  day  to  the 
churches. 

Beware  of  a  London  mob ;  the  pickpock- 
ets are  not  only  expert,  but  dangerous. 

In  driving,  take  the  left-hand  side;  in 
walking,  the  right. 

Saturday  is  the  fashionable  day  for  sight- 
seeing. Avoid  Monday,  as  tiiat  is  tbs 
workmen's  holiday. 

In  visiting  the  Italian  Opera,  either  ia 
Covent  Garden  or  the  Haymarket,  full 
dress  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  eceo- 
pants  of  stalls  or  dress-circles  in  the  first- 
class  theatres  generally  go  in  full  dress, 
although  it  is  not  arbitrary. 

Letters  of  introduction  should  never  be 
sent  by  post  in  London ;  you  miM^  either 
leave  them  yourself,  with  your  card,  or 
send  them  by  a  messenger.  The  proper 
hour  to  make  calls  is  from  four  to  six. 

The  usual  dinner-hour  is  from  six  to 
eight.  Ladies  are  handed  to  the  table,  bat 
never yVom  it,  in  England. 
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The  Epsom  and  Ascot  races  take  place 
IB  Mmj  or  June. 

The  annual  boat-race  between  Cam- 
bfidge  and  Oxford  takes  place  in  April. 

The  great  cricket-matches  take  place  in 
Jaly. 

Hunting  lasts  from  October  to  March. 

The  cabs  and  cab-fares  of  London  are  a 
■abject  in  which,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  large  citiea,  all  travelers  take  a  spe- 
cial interest.  The  horses,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  better  than  those  of  Paris,  and 
make  better  time,  even  when  going  by  the 
hoar,  and  are  infinitely  superior  to  those 
of  New  Tork.  But  the  price  is  higher  than 
that  of  Ptais ;  we  can  not  compare  it  with 
say  thing  in  New  York,  as  there  every 
tfaUig  public  in  the  shape  of  horse-flesh  is 
a  delusion  and  a  snare,  if  we  except  the 
omuibus  and  horse-car. 

There  are  two  species  of  public  convey- 
ance m  London — the  **/Vwr-wAee/er"  and 
"Abuom.**  The  former  holds  four  persons, 
the  latter  (named  after  the  inventor)  two. 
The  price  of  the  Hansom  is  two  shUllngs 
and  sixpence,  and  the  Four-wheeler  two 
BhiUings  the  hour ;  two  miles  and  under,  one 
»lu]lii|g;  every  mile  additional,  sixpence. 
If,  when  taking  a  cab,  yon  do  not  mention 
that  you  take  it  by  the  hour,  the  driver  will 
rfaarge  youths  distance  rates,  and  sixpence 
&r  eveiy  quarter  of  an  hour  yon  stop. 

After  8  o*clock  in  the  evening  and  up.  to 
6  o'dock  in  the  morning,  the  driver  is  not 
compelled  to  drive  you  by  the  hour. 

When  more  than  two  persons  are  con- 
veyed in  the  same  cab,  an  additional  six- 
pence is  paid  for  each  person  for  the  whole 
tine. 

An  oidlnary  amount  of  baggage  can  be 
taken  free  of  charge,  if  only  one  or  two 
pcnons  are  in  the  cab ;  if  more,  twopence 
is  charged  for  every  package  carried  out- 
aide. 

A.^^Hatmm>**  will  always  convey  yon 
^th  greater  speed  than  a  *^F<mr-vkieler" 
especially  if  an  extra  fee  be  promised. 

la  case  of  any  attempt  at  extortion  on 
the  part  of  the  driver,  you  can  compel  him 
to  drive  you  to  the  nearest  police-court,  or 
station  if  the  court  be  closed. 

A  driver  can  not  be  compelled  to  drive 
over  four  mUes  per  hour  unless  paid  extra. 

Try  to  keep  supplied  with  change ;  the 
cabdriver  seldom  has  any. 

The  charge  foe  privato  carriages  varies 


somewhat,  but  the  following  rates  may  be 
considered  reasonable : 

,  A  single  horse  and  carriage  for  a  day  of 
six  hours,  £1  =  $5.  Pair  of  horses  and  car- 
riage, for  the  same  time,  £1  lis.  Sd,= 
$7  87}.  A  pair  of  horses,  carriage,  and 
coachman,  two  t^ours,  ISs.  Gd. ;  each  hour 
afterward,  68.  6d.  Single  horse,  carriage, 
and  coachman,  two  hours,  Ss,  8d. ;  each 
hour  afterward,  8*.  Bd. 

To  and  fh)m  theatre  or  receptions,  10s, 
Qd,  to  lis.  In  excursions  to  the  country, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  should  be  added  to 
the  above  prices. 

In  directing  letters,  parcels,  etc.,  be  care- 
ful to  mention  the  postal  district,  of  which 
there  are  ten, viz..  North,  South,  East,  West, 
Northwestern,  Southwestern,  Northeast- 
ern, Southeastern,  Western  Central,  East- 
em  Central.  These  districts  are  usually 
represented  by  the  initial  letters  N.,  S.,  E., 
W.,  N.  W.,  S.  W.,  N.  E.,  S.  E.,  W.  C,  E. 
C. ;  as,  London,  N. ;  London,  E.  C. 

As  there  are  thirty-seven  King  Streets, 
thirty-five  Charles  Streets,  and  twenty- 
nine  John  Streets  in  the  city,  note  the  par- 
ticular street  thus:  Charles  Street^  St. 
James's;  King  Street,  Covent  Gardertj  W.C, 
etc. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  omnibuses  run  in 
nearly  every  direction,  but  ladies  rarely 
use  them.  An  entirely  different  class  of 
people  occupy  the  inside  from  that  which 
occupies  the  Broadway  omnibus,  although 
they  are  much  patronized  by  business  men 
going  to  and  coming  from  the  city. 

If  at  any  extreme  point  in  the  city,  and 
wishing  to  go  to  another,  you  can  save 
both  time  and  expense  by  taking  the  Un- 
derground or  Metropolitan  Railway,  which 
runs  nearly  round  the  city  (see  map).  Al- 
though an  underground  railroad,  it  is  by 
no  means  disagreeable,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  the  cars  are  comfortable,  with  no 
smoke,  the  engines  using  coke  and  con- 
densing their  steam.  Nearly  eveiy  min- 
ute you  arrive  at  a  spacious  and  well- 
lighted  station.  Trains  starting  at  the 
houses  of  Parliament  stop  at  a  t  Jameses 
Park;  Victoria  Station;  Sloane  Square; 
South  Kensington ;  Brampton;  High  Street; 
Notting  HiU  Gate  ;  Queen's  Boad;  Baysroa- 
ter;  Paddingtonj  the  Great  Western  sta- 
tion, where  you  take  the  trains  for  Liver- 
pool, Wales,  etc.;  Edgeioare  Road :  Baker 
Street,  to  Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibition; 
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Portland  Road ;  Govoer  8trtet  Road ;  King** 
Cross;  FarringdonStrett  Junction;  Alders- 
gatty  near  th^  Post-office  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral ;  MoongtiU,  near  the  Bank,  Ex- 
change, Lombard  Street,  and  the  t>anking 
section  of  the  city. 

Having  reached  the  *'  City"  under  the 
houses  and  sewers,  return  by  the  railroad 
thrown  over  the  houses,  and  twice  over  the 
liver,  from  the  Cannon  Street  Station  to 
Charing  Cross,  occupying  the  short  space 
of  ten  minutes.  This  is  the  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  reaching  the  city  or  return- 
uig  from  it. 

The  Messengers  or  Commissioners  of 
London  consist  of  a  corps  of  wounded  sol- 
diers of  unexceptionable  character,  all  of 
whom  have  lost  some  limb  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  They  are  to  be  trusted 
on  all  occasions.  Their  Legal  fare  is,  for 
half  a  mile,  twopence ;  one  mile,  or  more 
than  a  half,  threepence ;  for  over  one  mile, 
sixpence;  or  sixpence  per  hour,  walking 
two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  They  may 
be  found  at  the  chief  thoroaghfares  and 
principdl  hotels. 

To  see  an  English  trial  by  jury  during 
term  time,  visit  Westminster  Hall,  Guild- 
hall, or  the  Central  Criminal  Court  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  A  fee  to  a  doorkeeper  will 
secure  you  a  good  seat 

Travelers  will  find  a  booking  and  gen- 
eral inquiry  office,  established  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Rail- 
way, at  No.  28  Regent's  Circus,  Piccadilly, 
where  tickets  are  issued  to  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace and  all  sea-side  stations.  This  ^estab- 
lishment is  very  convenient. 
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PARKS. 

Most  of  these  are  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  and  add  greatly  to  its  bean- 
ty  and  general  healthiness.  They  comprise 
Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  adjoining 
the  latter;  St. James's,  Green,  Regent's, 
Victoria,  Battersea,  Finsburj',  and  Sonth- 
wark.  Hyde  PoBrk  contains  888  acres,  and 
is  a  part  of  the  ancient  manor  of  Hids, 
which,  until  differently  appropriated  by 
Henry  VUI.,  belonged  to  tlte  monastery 
of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster.  The  views 
are  varied  and  attractive;  fine  carriage- 
roads  and  paths  intersect  each  other  at 
ever}'  point,  and  loxuriant  tn^  afford  a 
graceful  and  refreshing  shade.  Wx\m  A  pril 
to  July,  l)etween  the  hours  of  half  past  five 
and  half  past  six  o'clock,  or  even  earlier, 
it  is  thronged  with  all  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able equipages  of  the  city.    The  scene  is 
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most  enjojaUe  and  the  air  refi^ahing.  The 
portion  called  Kotten  Bow  ia  devoted  ex- 
dosivelv  to  equeatriana,  no  wheel-carrlagea 
bdng  allowed.     Troops  are  sometimes  re- 
viewed on  the  level  portion  of  the  park, 
and  near  the  western  side  stands  a  maga- 
zine well  stored.     The  scenery  of  HA'de 
Park  is  greatly  enriched  by  the  lake  called 
the  SeqfoUme,  where  the  bathing  is  good 
in  snmmer  and  the  skating  in  winter :  there 
are  regnlationa  for  morning  and  evening 
bathing  *^  posted"  at  various  places.     A 
veiy  pretty  little  Italian  garden,  contain- 
ing statuary,  fountains,  etc.,   has  been 
fonned  at  the  head  of  the  Serpentine,  ren- 
dering it  much  more  attractive ;  along  its 
bank,  on  the  north,  is  the  Ladies'  MiU^  a 
oekbrated  carriage-drive.     A  stone  bridge 
af  five  laige  arches  and  two  of  smaller  di- 
mensions, erected  in  1826,  at  the  western 
extremity,  gives  access  to  the  gardens  of 
Kensington  Palace.     Near  the  southeast 
eotrsnce  of  the  park,  close  to  Apeley  House, 
stands,  on  an  elevated  pedestal,  the  colos- 
sal bronze  statue  of  Achilles,  weighing 
thirty  tcipa,  executed  by  Westmacott  at  a 
coBtof  £10,000,  cast  from  cannon  captured 
St  the  battles  of  Waterloo  and  Salamanca, 
erected  to  the  ''  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
his  companiona  in  arms  by  their  oonntr}'- 
women."    The  Mcarbh  Arch^  which  was 
removed  from  the  front  of  Buckingham 
hdace,  forms  the  northeast  entrance  to  the 
park,  at  the  end  of  Oxford  Street     A  fine 
series  of  archea  and  balustrades,  from  the 
dcaigna  of  Dedmas  Burton,  form  an  at- 
tractive feature  at  the  southeast  entrance 
to  the  paric.     The  Great  Exhibition  BuUd- 
iogof  1861,  now  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syd- 
eoliani,  formerly  stood  on  Hyde  Park,  op- 
posite Prince's  Gate.     To  the  left  of  this 
gate,  as  yon  enter  the  park,  stands  the 
Kitional  Monument  to  the  Prince  Consort, 
a  Gothic  structure  175  feet  high,  designed 
by  G.  G.  Scott.     The  canopy  rests  on  a 
fltrncture  or  base  of  Irish  granite  180  feet 
sqoare.    At  the  four  comers  are  four  mar- 
Ue  groiq^  representing  Europe,  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  America.     The  granite  columns 
which  rappcHl  the  canopy  are  from  the  Isle 
of  MuU.     Above  the  groups  representing 
the  foor  qoarten  of  the  globe  are  four  oth- 
er (cronpB  representing  Agriculture,  Man- 
nfactores.  Commerce,   and  Engineering. 
On  the  basement  are  numerous  Iife-f;ize 
flgures  representing  different  notables  in 


science,  literature,  and  art.  The  gilt  stal^ie 
of  Prince  Albert  haa  not  yet  (1871)  been 
placed  in  position.  The  ))uilding  will  cost 
$600,000.  Of  this  amount.  Parliament  ap-  ' 
propriated  $250,000.  Kensington  Gaidens 
are  properly  a  portion  of  Hyde  Park.  At 
present  they  contain  856  acres.  They  were 
originally  the  gardens  attached  to  Ken- 
sington Palace  (the  birthplace  of  Queen 
Victoria),  and  when  laid  out  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  contained  only  26  acres; 
Queen  Anne  added  80  more,  and  Queen 
Caroline  300.  The  pleasure-grounds  are 
open  to  the  public,  on  foot  only :  carriages 
are  never  permitted  to  enter.  A  fine  band 
plays  at  certain  hours  here  daring  the  sea- 
son. 

at,  James's  Park,  situated  near  the  pal- 
ace of  the  tome  name,  was  greatly  improved 
.by  Henry  YIIL,  who  drained  the  grounds, 
and  added  to  their  beauty  in  various  ways ; 
still  greater  improvements,  however,  were 
made  by  Charles  II.,  and  the  MuU  formed, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  game  of  ball. 
This  park  covers  over  90  acres :  in  the  cen- 
tre is  a  lovely  sheet  of  water,  dotted  with 
little  islands,  and  upon  its  surface  glide 
along  the  graceful  swan  and  water-fowls : 
the  bridge  across  this  sheet  of  water  waa 
erected  in  1857.  The  music  of  birds  and 
the  fragrance  of  flowers  delight  the  visitor 
on  every  side.  The  avenues  form  most 
agreeable  and  shady  promenades,  being 
bordered  by  lofty  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs.  The  park  can  be  entered  from 
about  nine  or  ten  different  points,  at  each 
of  whfch  the  Qaeen's  Guard  are  stationed, 
doing  constant  duty.  The  Parade,  or  large 
graveled  space,  presents  quite  a  military 
appearance  in  the  morning  at  ten  o^clock, 
at  which  time  about  eight  hundred  men  are 
mustered  as  body-guards  for  the  day.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  parade  is  a  piece  of 
Turkish  ordnance  of  immense  size,  brought 
fh)m  Alexandria,  in  Egypt;  and  on  the 
south  side  is  a  vast  mortar,  which  was  used 
in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  War,  and  is 
said  to  send  a  bomb-shell  with  great  fiorce 
about  four  miles.  At  ihe  entrance  to  the 
park  from  Waterloo  Place  is  a  broad  4|ght 
of  steps;  surmounted  by  a  loffy  column,  in 
commemoration  of  the  late  Duke  of  York. 
Some  of  the  drives  in  this  park  ara  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  aristocracy.  The  sur- 
rounding buildings  are  lofty  And  very  hand- 
some, among  which  are  St.  James's  Palace, 
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liltrlborough  House,  and  Bockingham  Pal- 
ace. On  the  opposite  side  from  Bucking- 
ham Palace  are  three  of  the  principal  pub- 
lic offices — the  Horse  Guards,  Admiralty, 
and  Treasury.  On  the  southern  side  of 
the  park  is  the  celebrated  Bird-cage  Walk, 
which  derived  its  name  from  being  former- 
ly appropriated  entirely  to  the  merry  song- 
sters, whose  sweet  matins  enchanted  the 
visitor  in  his  early  rambles.  On  the  north 
side,  in  addition  to  St.  James's  Palace,  there 
is  Marlborough  House,  the  town  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  Green  Park,  Staf- 
ford House,  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland ;  Carlton  Ride,  and  Carlton  House 
Terrace.  This  park  is  noted  for  numer- 
ous historical  events.  Charles  I.  walked 
througk  it,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  from 
bia  palace  (St.  James's)  to  Whitehall  to  be 
executed;  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  thrown- 
from  his  carriage  and  killed  on  Constitu- 
tion Hill,  at  the  upper  end ;  and  Queen 
Victoria  was  nearly  assassinated  at  three 
diffisrent  times  near  the  same  place. 

Green  Park  may  be  called  a  continuation 
of  St.  James's ;  it  is  situated  between  the 
last-named  and  Piccadilly,  connected  with 
Hyde  Park  by  Constitution  Walk,  formerly 
the  king's  coach-road  to  Kensington.  It 
is  smaller  than  St.  James's  Park,  covering 
only  60  acres.  Some  very  elegant  mansions 
are  situated  on  this  park:  Bridgewater 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere ;  Spencer  House,  residence  of  Earl 
Spencer;  Stafford  Honse  (comer  of  Green 
and  St.  James's).  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
private  houses  in  England,  and  cost  nearly 
one  and  a  half  million  of  dollars.  At  the 
upper  end  (Hyde  Park  Comer)  is  an  im- 
mense eanestrian  statue  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  (Piccadilly)  is  Apsley  House, 
residence  of  the  late  and  present  duke. 

Victoria  Pctrk,  Bethnal  Green,  contains 
two  hundred  and  six^'-flve  acres.  It  is 
situated  in  the  northeast  part  of  London, 
and  was  begun  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  grounds  are  tasteftiUy  laid 
out  with  flower-beds,  shady  walks,  and 
small  lakes.  In  the  centre  of  a  pretty 
sheet  of  water  rises  a  beautiful  fountain  of 
Gothic  architecture,  designed  by  Mr.  Dar- 
bynhhre,  and  erected  at  the  private  expense 
of  Miss  Burdett  Goutts.  Its  cost  was  about 
$26,000. 

RegmCi  Park,  a  delightful  spot,  covering 
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four  hundred  and  8even^r-two  acres,  orna- 
mented with  sculptures,  flowers,  lakes,  and 
pretty  villas.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  Prince  Regent,  afterward  George  IV., 
by  whom  it  was  designed,  in  1812.  It  con- 
tains a  botanical  garden,  around  whicli 
there  is  a  fine  drive ;  also  around  the  whole 
park,  nearly  two  miles  in  extent.  To  the 
north  of  the  park  lie  the  famous  Zoological 
Gardens^  owned  by  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,  founded  in  1826.  This  collec- 
tion is  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Among 
nearly  two  thousand  specimens  are  a  pair 
of  hippopotami,  presented  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  The  collection  of  reptiles,  mon- 
keys, and  birds  is  very  large.  The  sea- 
bear  and  elephant  calf  are  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  attraction.  The  li<ms  and 
tigers  are  fed  at  4  o'clock  P.M.  During 
the  snmmer  the  Life  Guards  band  plays  at 
4  in  the  afternoon.  Sunday  is  the  fi»hion- 
able  day,  but  then  yon  can  only  enter  with 
members'  tickets,  which  are  easUy  pro- 
cured at  the  hotels.  On  Monday  the  ad- 
mission is  sixpence :  on  all  other  da^^  one 
shilling.  To  the  north  of  tke  Zoological 
Gardens  lies  Prknrote  Hill,  now  laid  out  in 
walks  and  public  gardens :  an  interesting 
view  may  be  had  fk-om  its  summit. 

BaUersea  Part  is  a  comparatively  new 
park,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  immediately  opposite  the  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  is  reached  by  a  most  grace- 
ful and  elegant  suspension  bridge,  erected 
in  1858.  Ten  years  ago  the  site  of  this 
park  was  a  marshy  field,  below  the  level  of 
the  river,  but  one  and  a  half  million  dcd- 
lars  have  made  it  a  most  lovely  spot  for 
the  denizens  of  this  quarter  of  the  city. 
It  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
acres,  four  of  which  are  devoted  te  a  nr6- 
TVopiceU  Garden.  It  was  here  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  fought  his  famous  duel  with 
Lord  Winchelsea. 

FinAury  Park,  formerly  Horasey  Wood, 
contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
This  was  commenced  in  1867. 

Southwark  Park  contains  six^-two 
acres. 

Richmond  Park,  Kew  Gardens,  and  Green- 
tcich  Park  will  be  treated  under  the  *' En- 
virons of  London." 

Kennington  Park  or  Common  is  also  a 
pleasure-ground  of  some  importance.  It 
was  here  the  celebrated  Chartists'  meet- 
ings Were  held  in  1848. 
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London  is  inteiBpened  with  nnmerons 
■quires,  lemflrkable  either  for  the  menu- 
nests  they  oontain  or  for  their  noted  boild- 
iigi.    The  principal  are 

Tnfaigar  Sqwtn^  built  between  1830 
sad  1850,  the  centre  of  which  is  ornament- 
ed with  granite  fountains.  On  the  north 
aide  ii  the  National  Galleiy  of  Paintings ; 
00  the  south  stands  Nelson's  Monument 
and  Landseer's  lions.  On  one  side  of  the 
iBoauiiient  may  be  seen  General  Have- 
lock's  ststne;  on  the  other,  that  of  ^ 
Charies  Napier.  Corresponding  witli  these, 
oo  the  oorthem  comer  is  the  eqi|estrian 
statne  of  George  lY.  by  Chanlresy,  and  at 
the  northwest  comer  a  base  waiting  for  a 
lieio  tobe  bom. 

In  l^nit  of  Nelson's  Mdnoment,  at  the 
Inad  of  Whitehall  Street,  stands  the  eques- 
triaa  itatoe  of  Charles  L  by  Le  Sueur :  this 
is  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  Queen 
Qeaaor's  Cross,  the  place  of  execution  of 
the  Regicides.  A  short  distance  farther 
down  Charles  himself  was  beheaded. 

Bdgraioe  Squar^  built  between  1826  and 
1833,  on  land  beloiiging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster.  The  houses  are  uniform 
sad  rstber  handsome,  adorned  in  front 
with  large  Corinthian  columns.  On  the 
noftbem  side  lives  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
•ad  Earl  of  Bnrtington ;  on  the  east,  the 
Doke  of  Montrose ;  at  the  souttieast  comer, 
tbe  Earl  of  Sefton ;  and  on  the  west^  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison. 

Grotvmor  Square  was  built  between 
1720  and  1730,  mostly  by  Sir  Richard  Gros- 
venor,  who  erected  a  statue  to  George  I., 
tinoe  removed.  The  houses  are  large  and 
faaadsome.  The  Earl  of  Wilton  lives -on 
the  eastern  side,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
and  Dochess  of  Cleveland  on  the  west,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Marquis  of  Ayles- 
boiy,  and  Earl  of  Harrowby  on  the  south. 

Portman  Squars,  built  between  1790  and 
1800.  It  is  surrounded  by  handsome  resi- 
dences. On  the  south  are  the  mansions  of 
Lord  Leigh  and  the  Earl  of  Cardigan .  Aat 
the  northwest  comer  notice  a  detached 
^Msote:  it  was  here  that  the  celebrated 
Bine -stocking,  Mrs.  Montagu,  gave  her 
Kay-day  dinners  to  the  chimney-sweep 
hoys  of  London. 

St.  Jamet'i  Square,  built  between  1670 
•ad  1690.  In  tSiis  square  is  situated  the 
Ivonxe  equestrian  statue  of  William  III. 
by  Bacon.    The  handsome  mansions  sur- 
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rounding  it  are  occupied  by  some  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  British  aristoc- 
racy. On  the  north  resides  the  Marquis 
of  Bristol ;  the  Wyndham  Club  is  also  to 
the  north,  and  the  back  front  of  the  hand- 
some Junior  Carleton  is  at  the  south.  On 
the  east  are  the  residences  of  Earl  De  Grey, 
Earl  of  Falmouth,  Earl  of  Derby,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
George  III.  was  also  born  at  the  southeast 
comer.  On  the  west  is  Litchfield  House, 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  the  residences 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Sir  William 
Wynn,  and  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

ffanoffer  Square,  built  between  1720  and 
1780.  On  the  southern  side  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  William  Pitt  by  Chantiey.  Lady 
Mary  WorUey  Montague  formerly  lived 
and  died  in  a  house  on  the  southern  side. 
St.  Greoige's  Church,  noted  for  all  the  fash- 
ionable marriages  which  occur  in  London, 
is  situated  on  this  square.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  gave  away  aoaay  of  the  brides. 
On  the  northern  side  are  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  the  residence  of  the'Earl  of 
Harewood;  and  on  the  west  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  the  Oriental  Club,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan. 

Berkeley  Square  was  built  between  1730 
and  1740.  On  the  south  is  situated  Lans- 
doMme  House,  the  residence  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  which  contained  a  pic- 
ture and  sculpture  gallery.  On  the  east 
is  situated  the  house  No.  11,  in  which  Hor- 
ace Walpole  died ;  also  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Balcarras.  On  the  west  are  the 
mansions  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington  and 
the  Earl  of  Fowls.  In  this  last  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Clive  died. 

Cavendish  Square  was  built  between  1780 
and  1760.  It  contains  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  a  statue 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  On  the  west  is 
Harcourt  House,  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  On  the  south  is  Holies  Street, 
in  No.  16  of  which  Lord  Byron  was  bom. 

Soho  Square,  built  between  1670  and 
1690.  It  contains  a  statue  of  Charles  II. 
The  whole  of  the  southern  side  was  orig- 
inally occupied  by  Monmouth  House.  On 
the  west  is  the  Soho  Bazar  and  the  man- 
sion of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  built  between  1670 
and  1715.  It  contains  a'  statue  of  C.  J. 
Fox  by  Westmacott.    On  the  eastern  aide 
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formerly  stood  the  mansion  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, destroyed  in  the  riots  of  1780 ;  and  on 
the  northern  side  was  formerly  situated  the 
Bedford  II  ease. 

Leicetter  Square^  bnilt  between  1670  and 
1690.  This  square  is  the  great  centre  of 
French  refugees.  On  the  east  is  the  Al- 
hambra ;  also  the  Sablonl^re  Hotel,  in  part 
of  which  Hogarth  formerly  lived ;  on  the 
northern  side,  the  site  of  Leicester  House ; 
on  the  west,  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ; 
and  on  the  south,  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  St.  Martin's  Court. 

LinoolnWnn-Fields,  built  between  1619 
and  1636.  Lord  William  Russell  was  be- 
headed in  the  centre  of  this  square.  On 
the  east  is  situated  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall; 
on  thenorth,Whetstone Park;  on  the  south, 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  and  on  the 
west,  Newcastle  and  Lindsay  Houses. 

CoverU  Garden  Market^  built  between 
1690  and  1642.  The  market  originated  in 
1656.  The  present  building,  which  is  sit- 
uated in  the  centre  of  the  square,  was  erect- 
ed in  1880  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  A 
visit  should  be  paid  to  this  market  any  time 
between  four  and  seven  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  or  Saturday  mornings.  The 
fruit  and  flowers  may  be  seen  any  time  dur- 
ing the  day  between  ten  and  five.  The 
Opera-house  and  Floral  Hall  are  situated 
to  the  northeast  of  the  square.  Tavistock 
and  Richardson's  Hotels  are  on  the  north 
side ;  the  Bedford  Hotel  and  site  of  But- 
ton's Coffee  House  on  the  east,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  west. 

In  Waterloo  Place,  at  the  north  side  of 
St.  James's  Park,  stends  a  Doric  pillar  of 
granite,  surmounted  by  a  statue  in  bronze 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is  124  feet  in 
height.  A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the 
summit. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  monuments 
in  the  city  is  situated  on  Fish  Street  Hill. 
It  is  a  Doric  column  over  200  feet  in  height, 
designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  **  Great  Fire" 
in  London.  The  pedestal  was  sculptured 
by  Cibber.  On  the  summit  is  an  imitation 
of  a  blazing  sun. 

Westminster  Ahbey. — 

^^  TliAt  antique  pile  behold. 
Where  royal  heads  receive  the  sacred  gold ; 
It  gives  them  crowns,  and  does  their  ashes 

keep: 
There  made  like  god&,  like  mortals  there  they 

sleep, 
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Making  the  eircle  of  tltcir  reign  complete— 
These  suns  of  empire,  wliere  they  rts«  Uiey  set.** 

Here  the  royal  coronations  have  take^ 
place  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor up  to  the  present  time,  with  great 
pomp  and  magnificence ;  and,  even  thougk 
the  ceremony  had  been  performed  else* 
where,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  repeat 
it  at  Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
great  personages  of  the  land.     At  the  mo- 
ment the  crown  is  put  on,  a  signal  is  gives 
to  the  Tower  guns  to  fire  a. royal  salute. 
The  Abbey  is  of  Gothic  design,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  400  feet  long  and  200  feet 
wide.     It  was  originally  founded  in  the 
year  610  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Sax- 
ons, but  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
afterward  rebuilt  in  958  by  King  Edgar; 
it  was  again  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  in  1245.     During  the 
reign  of  Henr^'  YIII.  it  suffered  great  in- 
juries, and  still  greater  by  the  Puritans,  it 
being  then  occupied  as  barracks  for  the 
soldiers  of  Parliament.     After  having  sos- 
teined  these  injuries,  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
undertook  the  reconstruction  of  it,  and  in 
the  most  able  manner  added  to  its  former 
beauty'  and  solidity.     During  the  progress 
of  reconstruction  several  singular  discover- 
ies were  made  of  ancient  monuments,  and 
also  the  mosaic  pavement  in  fVont  of  the 
altar  in  the  choir.    Since  1856  a  large  hnm- 
ber  of  the  windows  have  been  painted,  il- 
lustrating the  most  beautiful  and  toucbhig 
portions  of  the  Te  Deum.     The  large  west 
window,  painted  in  1785,  represents  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  the  twelve  Patriarchs ;  the  arms  of 
King  Sel)ert,  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Queen   Elizabeth,  King  Creorge   II.,  and 
Dean  Wilcocks,  Bishop  of  Rochester.    The 
south,  or  marigold  window,  of  steined  glass, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon  in 
1847,  represents  different  subjects  fh)m  the 
Old  Testament,  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  word  "  Jehovah"  sur- 
rounded by  angels.     The  north,  or  rose 
window,  is  commemorative  of  our  Savior, 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  four  Evangel- 
ists.    Near  the  Abbey  stood  the  sanctuar}', 
used  in  former  times  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  criminals.     Edward  V.  was  bom  here ; 
his  heart-broken  mother  sought  refbge  in 
this  place  for  herself  and  her  son  Richard 
firom  the  persecutions  of  his  cruel  uncle. 
We  will  enter  at  the  Poets'  Comer  (south 
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traaMpt),  and  notice  a  few  of  the  mona- 
uioU  which  are  the  most  remarkable. 
Milkmy  bast  and  tablet,  with  a  lyre  around 
vhich  is  entwined  a  serpent  holding  an 
«)»ple.  With  what  admiration  we  look 
apoo  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  and 
find  oarselTes  lost  in  the  beauties  of  his 
works.  Shaksptxar,  full>length  statue,  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar,  with  the  crowned 
beads  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Henry  V.,  and 
Kicfaard  II.  How  much  sadness  it  awak- 
ens in  the  mind  to  think  of  such  talent  hav- 
ing passed  forever  to  '^that  undiscovered 
vxvBtxy  from  whose  boom  no  traveler  re- 
tanu!** 

AU  hail,  great  master!  grave  sir,  liaQ ;  I  come 

To  aiiiver  thy  boat  pleamire :  be  it  to  fly. 

To  twim,  to  dive  Into  the  fire,  to  ride 

<>D  the  curled  dooda;  to  thy  atrong  bidding  task 

Arid  and  all  his  quality TempeM^  Act  L 

frtderiek  Bandelj  monument  with  full- 
length  statue,  organ,  and  music  scrolls :  he 
needs  no  more  enduring  fiime  than  being 
the  author  of  the  magnificent  oratorio  of  the 
Xeseiah.  Jlobert  Souihey,  tablet  and  bnst : 
bat  little  ornament  is  required  commemo- 
ntive  of  the  poet  whose  impressive  and 
elegant  style  will  endure  while  memory 
lives.  Abrakaan  Cotd^^  urn  surrounded  by 
s  wnatfa :  distinguished  and  admired  for 
Us  elegant  scholarship  and  ability  as  a 
^ter.  Gtoffrty  Chaucer,  antiquated  altar 
tomb  with  Gothic  canopy.  John  Dryden^ 
litet,  erected  by  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Saantel  Bvtler,  author  of  Hudi- 
lias,  bust  with  masks.  Ben  Jonum^  tablet 
vith  medallion,  masks  of  Comedy  and  Trag- 
edy. }fai1kew  Prior^  sarcophagus  with  bust, 
■wmonnted  by  infants,  statues  of  Thalia 
and  History.  Michael  Drayton^  white  mar- 
Ue  slab  with  bust,  erected  by  Countess  of 
lionet  Thomuu  Campbell,  poet  and  found- 
er of  the  London  University.  Duke  of 
'^iTlS^  statue  of  Fame  attired  in  Roman 
cestame ;  also  statues  of  Pallas  and  Elo- 
quence, the  Genius  of  Liberty  in  bas-relief, 
with  cornucopia  and  Magna  Charta :  this 
nooumeat  was  executed  by  Roubiliac,  and 
it  is  said  that  Canova  wss  particularly 
Btmck  with  the  beauty  of  the  sUtue  of 
Boqueoee,  upon  which  he  gazed  for  some 
length  of  time  with  wonder  and  admiration 
Datid  Garrick,  monument  representing 
Comedy  and  Tragedy.  Here  also  are  in- 
tened  the  remains  of  Addison,  Sheridan, 
BtamoKi,  Spenaer,  Nidtolas  Rente,  James 


Thomson,  author  of  the  Se£8ons;  John 
Gay;  Dickens,  buried  June  14, 1870;  Mrs. 
Pritchard  the  actress,  and  others.  The 
monuments  to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Dray- 
ton were  erected  at  the  expense  of  Anne 
Pembroke;  that  of  Cowley  by  George, 
duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  that  of  Prior, 
with  the  inscription,  by  himself.  You  will 
be  conducted  by  a  guide  through  the  prin- 
cipal chapels,  for  which  you  are  taxed  six- 
pence ;  the  admission  to  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs is  free  during  Divine  service,  and  be- 
tween tile  hours  of  twelve  and  three  in  win- 
ter, and  four  and  six  in  summer. 

The  fa-a  chapel  is  that  of  St.  Benedict, 
but  is  not  shown.  It  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Benedict,  a  native  of  Italy,  founder  of  the 
Benedictines  and  of  the  monastery  at  Cas- 
sino.  The  principal  monuments  are  those 
of  the  Countess  of  Hertford  and  Simon 
Langham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
second,  or  Chapel  of  SU  Edmund,  contains 
some  fine  tombs  of  monumental  brass :  the 
principal  are  those  of  William  de  Valence, 
earl  of  Pembroke ;  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  I^dy  Russell ; 
John,  earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of  Edward  II. ; 
and  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  Chapel  of  Si, 
Nicholas, — ^The  monuments  in  this  chapel 
which  are  most  attractive  are  Winifred, 
marchioness  of  Winchester;  Duchess  of 
Northumberland ;  Anne,  duchess  of  Som- 
erset ;  mother  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour ; 
Lady  Jane  Clifford ;  Mildred,  wife  of  Lord 
Burleigh ;  Lady  Cecil,  monument  erected 
by  her  husband.  Sir  Richard  Cecil.  Chapel 
of  Hinry  VII.,  in  the  south  aisle. — A  mag« 
nificent  tomb  in  memory  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  the  beautiful  3*et  unfortunate 
qnecn.  Montague,  earl  of  Sandwich,  lies 
buried  here.  Altar  tomb  to  Margaret  Beau- 
fort, countess  of  Richmond  and  mother  of 
Henry  YII.  George,  first  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, full-length  statue.  Lady  Catharine 
Walpole,  statue — esteemed  for  her  many 
virtues;  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  wit, 
and  love  of  the  arts.  In  the  nave  is  a 
splendid  monument,  with  figures  in  gilt 
brass,  to  George  Yilliers,  duke  of  Bucking- 
'lam,  and  his  wife  Catharine ;  in  the  same 
vault  the  remains  of  Mary,  duchess  of 
Buckingham,  are  interred.  John  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  effigy  in  a  Roman 
habit,  and  at  his  feet  his  duchess,  Catha- 
rine, weeping.  Among  the  other  tombs 
are  those  of  Duke  do  Montpensier  and 
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Duke  of  Richmond.  North  aisle. — Sar- 
cophagus containing  the  bones  of  Henry  Y. 
and  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  Tork,  who 
were  murdered  by  their  cruel  uncle,  Rich- 
ard III.  Magnificent  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Anne,  queen 
of  Denmark;  Henry,  prince  of  Wales.  The 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  is  richly  ornamented 
—here  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  Bath 
were  formerly  installed  —  the  Richmond 
who  defeated  Richard  III.  of  the  baUle  of 
Boeworth  Field,  and  who,  by  his  marriage, 
united  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. The  white  and  red  roses  here  show 
his  descent  on  the  beautifully-worked  oak 
gates  at  the  entrance.  The  chapel  is  en- 
tered by  a  flight  of  steps.  In  the  centre 
of  the  chapel  is  situated  its  leading  feature, 
the  monument  of  Henry  and  his  queen. 
Beneath  the  nave  lie  the  remains  of  George 
II.  and  -his  queen,  and,  although  lying  in 
different  coffins,  they  may  be  said  to  repose 
In  the  same,  as  the  inner  side  of  each  was 
removed  by  the  king*s  request.  The  tombs 
of  royalty  in  this  chapel  are  very  numer- 
ous, including  James  I.,  Charles  II.,  etc. 
In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Paul  the  leading  monu- 
ments are  those  of  James  Watt,  the  cele- 
brated engineer;  Sir  Thomas  Bromley, 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  one  of  the 
judges  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots ;  and  Lord 
Bourchier,  standard-bearer  of  Henry  V.  at 
the  great  battle  of  Agincourt.  In  the 
Chapel  of  St.  John  there  are  several  very 
fine  monuments :  observe  Lord  Hunsdon's, 
chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Colonel 
Popham,  and  William  de  Colchester.  IsUp 
Chapel  contains  a  fine  monument  to  the  Ab- 
bot Islip,  after  whom  the  chapel  is  named. 
The  chapels  of  St.  John,  St.  Michael,  and 
St.  Andrew  contain  many  monuments  of 
interest,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  by  Rou- 
biliac :  a  most  curious  design,  representing 
a  sheeted  skeleton  starting  forth  fit>m  the 
marble  doors  of  the  monument,  aiming  his 
dart  at  his  victim  ;  she  sinks  into  her  ter- 
rified husband's  arms,  and  he  endeavors  to 
avert  the  blow.  Thb  other  attractive  mon- 
uments are  those  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  the 
great  general  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ; 
Lord  and  Lady  Norris,  and  six  sons ;  full- 
length  statue  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  celebra- 
ted tragic  actress.  In  the  centre  of  the  Ab- 
bey, and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  different 
chapels,  is  that  o£ Edward  the  Qmfessor,  the 
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most  ancient,  and  considered  the  most  in- 
teresting of  them  all.  In  the  centre.stands 
the  mosaic  shrine  of  the  Confessor,  before 
which  Henry  IV.  was  seized  with  his  last 
illness  while  confessing.  Here  may  be  ob- 
served many  fine  monuments,  such  as  those 
of  Richard  II.  and  his  queen,  Anne,  Heniy 
III.,  Henry  V.,  Edward  III.  and  his  queen, 
Philippa,  and  Queen  Eleanor.  Here  are 
also  the  two  coronation'  chairs  used  at  the 
coronation  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. One  of  them,  with  a  stone  seat,  known 
formerly  in  Scotland  as  Jacob's  Pillow,  was 
brought  from  that  country  by  Edward  I. 

In  the  Ambulatory  is  at* 
uated  the  monument  to  General  Wolfe,  who 
crushed  the  Bourbon  lilies  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  at  Quebec.  In  the  north  trantept 
the  monuments  most  conspicuous  are  those 
of  John  Philip  Kemble,  in  the  character  of 
Cato ;  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  whose  cel- 
ebrated public  career  is  deeply  recorded  in 
history,  and  whose  memory  is  particularly 
cherished  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  who 
will  never  forget  the  statesman  of  the 
legislative  union ;  William,  earl  of  Msns* 
field,  with  the  statues  of  Justice  and  Wis- 
dom ;  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  with 
the  figures  of  Prudence  and  Fortitude, 
Peace  and  Neptune  at  the  base,  resting  oo 
a  dolphin.  The  nave  contains  the  monu- 
ments 6f  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  actress ;  Con- 
greve,  the  dramatist ;  Lord  Holland,  with 
the  statues  of  Genius,  Science,  Literature, 
Charity,  and  Justice ;  also  one  erected  by 
George  III.  to  Major  Andr6,  who  was  eze* 
cuted  as  a  spy  by  our  commander  in  the 
RevolutionaTy  War.  Fox,  Perdval,  Wood- 
worth,  and  others,  are  also  interred  here, 
and  have  monuments  fitting  their  memorr. 
Contiguous  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
also  to  the  Westminster  Bridge,  are  the 
HouMt  of  ParSamenty  or  new  Pftlace  of 
Westminster,  a  magnificent  Gothic  struc- 
ture, covering  eight  acres  of  ground,  and 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  houses  of 
Parliament,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1884.  It  has  a  river  front  of  900  feet, 
raised  upon  a  terrace  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
ornamented  with  statues,  shields,  etc  The 
cost  of  this  structure  was  about  $6vOOO,000. 
The  House  of  Lords  may  be  visited  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  by  ticket  from 
the  lord  chamberlain.  To  hear  the  debstes 
in  the  House  an  order  from  a  peer  is  in^ 
pensable,  and  in  the  House  of  Commoni 
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in  order  from  a  member.  The  JTotue  of 
Pten  is  profoflely  gilded,  and  painted  in  a 
Kries  of  frescoes,  representing  the  Spirit 
of  Justice  and  Spirit  of  Cbivaliy,  by  Mac- 
lise;  Bapdsm  of  Ethclbi'rt,  by  Dyer;  Ed- 
ward III.  ccmferring  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter on  the  Black  Prince ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  oofmmitted  to  prison  for  his  as- 
ttolt  on  Judge  Gascoigne.  This  hall  is 
100  feci  kmg,  45  wide,  and  45  high.  There 
are  eighteen  statoes  of  barons  in  niches  b^ 
tween  the  windows  who  signed  the  Mi^^ 
Cbarta.  In  this  room  the  qneen  sits  on 
the  gargeoasly  gilt  and  canopied  throne 
when  the  opens  the  Parliament.  In  the 
oeotre  is  the  woolsack  of  the  Chancellor  of 
Bngiawd — a  large,  square  bag  of  wool,  used 
as  a  seat,  without  back  or  arms,  and  cov- 
ered with  red  cloth.  The  Bouse  of  Com^ 
MOW  b  the  same  height  and  width  as  ^e 
Lords,  but  not  so  long.  It  is  also  less 
padily  decorated,  but  still  very  magniii- 
eeady.  At  the  north  end  is  the  speaker's 
chair.  There  are  galleries  along  Uie  sides 
and  ends,  one  of  which,  immediately  back 
of  the  speaker,  is  appropriated  to  the  re- 
poften  of  newspapers.  The  original  ceil- 
ing was  much  higher  than  the  present 
one;  the  proportions  being  bad  for  hearing, 
caosed  an  alteration  to  be  made,  which  was 
by  no  means  an  improvement.  Besides 
these  two  apartments,  the  House  of  Peers 
and  House  of  Commons,  there  are  numer- 
ous odiers  belonging  to  the  noble  strocture. 
The  UbraritM  and  CammUtot-roanu  are  sit- 
uated OB  the  river-firont.  On  the  side  con- 
tiffwms  to  Westminster  Abbey  are  the  Vieto- 
riaTower.tbeJioifalStaircaM,  Si.  Stepken'i 
Porek  and  Corridor,  and  CkanceUor's  Corri- 
dor, At  the  south  end  are  the  Qiueen's  Bob- 
M^-room,  the  Guard-room,  etc.  At  the  north 
end  are  located  the  ClockUoujtr  and  the 
Speaker's Be$idmce.  The  Queen's  Bobing- 
foom  is  frescoed  illustrating  the  story  of 
Kmg  Arthur,  and  that  of  the  Peers  with  sub- 
jects from  the  history  of  the  Bible.  The 
frncoes  m  the  Eoyal  Gallery  well  repre- 
Mnt  events  in  En^ish  history.  The  first 
of  the  series,  representing  the  meeting  of 
Wdlington  and  Blucher  after  the  battle 
of  Waterkw,  has  been  contributed  by  Mr. 
Madise.  45  feet  long  by  12  feet  high.  The 
Poets'  HaU  is  to  represent  scenes  from  the 
'Creations  of  Sfaakspeare,  Milton,  Byron, 
Scott,  Pope,  Dtyden, Chaucer,  and  Spenser. 
The  Palace  of  Westminster  is  surmounted 


by  three  towers.  When  the  qneen  opens 
Parliament  in  person,  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  opening  in  February,  1871, 
Is  in  the  usual  way:  The  peeresses  and 
other  ladies  for  whom  places  had  been  re- 
ser%'ed  in  the  House  of  Lords  began  to  ar- 
rive eariy,  and  by  1  o'clock  the  House  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  with  which  surely  no 
other  in  the  world  could  vie.  The  * '  cross' ' 
benches,  between  the  bar  of  the  House  and 
the  table,  had  been  arranged  for  the  occa- 
sion longitudinally,  and  a  space  had  been 
railed  off  on  the  ministerial  side,  at  the  end 
nearest  the  throne,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  diplomatic  body.  The  cross  bench- 
es, the  judges'  benches  between  the  table 
and  the  woolsack,  and  the  front  bench  on 
either  side  of  the  House,  were  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  peers,  but  the  back  benches 
on  botl^sides  of  the  gallery  were  occupied 
by  peeresses  and  other  ladies  of  distinction. 
The  peers,  who  walked  about  greeting  their 
friends,  or  who  occupied  the  front  or  cross 
benches,  added  little  but  color  to  the  gen- 
eral effect ;  for  their  robes  formed  an  ef- 
fectual disguise  to  grace  of  figure  or  digni- 
ty  of  carriage,  and  in  some  cases  served 
also  to  disguise  even  tolerably,  familiar 
lineaments.  While  the  House  was  as  yet 
comparatively  thin,  a  few  of  the  arrivals 
attracted  notice,  and  among  these  were 
Lords  Houghton,  Cairns,  and  Lucan,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  St. 
David's,  Winchester,  Gloucester,  and  Pe- 
terborongh.  The  bishops  mostly  gathered 
upon  the  bench  in  front  of  the  diplomatic 
body,  and  fourteen  of  the  judges  took  their 
seats  on  the  benches  allotted  to  them.  The 
members  of  the  diplomatic  body  vied  with 
the  ladies  in  their  contribution  of  gold  and 
color  to  the  assembly.  As  2  o'clock  ap- 
proached the  Duke  of  Cambridge  entered 
the  House,  wearing  his  robes  over  his 
field-marshal's  uniform,  and  by  that  time 
rather  more  than  a  hundred  peers  were 
present  In  a  few  moments  all  rose  at  the 
entrance  of  their  royal  highnesses  the 
Princess  of  Teck  and  the  Princess  Chris- 
tian, who  took  places  towards  the  ends  of 
the  woolsack,  facing  the  throne.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  the 
next  arrivals,  and  the  prince,  after  speak- 
ing to  the  princess  and  some  of  the  peers, 
took  the  chair  on  the  right  of  the  throne, 
while  the  Princess  of  Wales  occupie<l  the 
centre  of  the  woolsack.     At  12  minutes 
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past  2  the  door  on  the  right  of  the  throne 
was  thrown  open  for  the  entrance  of  her 
majesty,  who  was  preceded  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville carrying  the  sword  of  state,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester  -with  the  cap  of 
maintenance,  and  by  Lord  Bessborough 
with  the  crown.  Her  majesty  wore  black 
velvet  bordered  with  ermine,  a  white  cap 
surmounted  by  a  small  crown,  a  necklace 
of  diamonds,  and  the  Order  of  the  Garter ; 
and  was  followed  by  their  royal  highnesses 
the  Princessea  Louise  and  Beatrice,  and  bv 
Prince  Arthur,  who  wore  a  dark  green 
rifle  uniform.  The  robe  of  state  had  pre- 
viously been  placed  on  the  throne,  and 
when  the  queen  seated  herself  the  Princess 
Louise  arranged  its  folds  around  her  maj- 
esty. The  princesses  then  remained  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  to  the  left  of  the  throne, 
in  front  of  the  vacant  chair  of  the  royal 
consort.  Lord  Granville  stood  immediate- 
ly on  the  left.  Lords  Bessborough  and 
Winchester  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  and 
Prince  Arthur  to  the  right  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  A  messenger  was  then  dis- 
patched to  summon  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  presence  of  the  queen,  and  a  few 
minutes  of  absolute  stillness  and  silence 
followed — a  striking  contrast  to  the  rustle 
of  silks  and  the  murmur  of  voices  that  had 
prevailed  but  a  short  time  before.  Then 
there  came  a  sound  of  quick 'y  trampling 
feet,  constantly  increasing  in  intensity', 
until  Mr.  Speaker  made  his  appearance  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  followed  by  the  usual 
and  often  described  rush  of  the  more  swift 
and  active  of  the  members.  In  the  front 
rank  of  these  was  the  prime  minister,  look- 
ing as  if  his  rest  during  the  vacation  bad 
been  of  no  small  service  to  him.  As  soon 
as  the  noise  of  the  arrival  had  been  hushed, 
the  lord  chancellor  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  and  said  that  he  was  command- 
ed by  her  majesty  to  read  the  speech,  and 
that  he  would  do  so  in  her  majesty*B  own 
words.  At  this  statement  there  was  prob- 
ably some  general  sense  of  disappointment. 
As  the  chancellor  proceeded,  the  queen  sat 
with  eyes  cast  down,  and  almost  absolute- 
ly still,  a  single  slight  movement  of  the 
fan  being  all  that  was  at  any  time  percep- 
tible. Adjoining  the  building  just  de- 
scribed is  Westminster  Ilallj  teeming  with 
historical  associations  of  kings,  queens, 
and  princes,  and  the  scene  of  coronation 
bano nets  for  ages.  Immediately  facing  the 
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houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Thames,  is  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a 
most  imposing  structure. 

The  Thames  Embankment  should  be  ex- 
amined here.  This  magnificent  work  re- 
claimed fifty  acres  of  land  from  the  Thames 
at  an  expense  of  $2,500,000,  and  gave  it  to 
the  citizens  of  London  for  a  promenade. 

St.PatWs  Cathedral,  situated  in  the  most 
central  part  of  the  metropolis,  is  its  most 
prominent  object :  it  stands  on  the  elevated 
position  at  the  end  of  Ludgate  Hill,  and  its 
lofty  dome  may  be  seen  for  miles  around ; 
the  magnificent  deep  tones  of  its  great  bdl, 
which  is  only  tolled  on  the  occasion  of  a 
death  in  the  royal  family,  but  strikes  the 
hours,  can  be  heard  far  out  of  the  city;  it 
is  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  4^  tons. 
On  this  site  formerly  stood  another  Cathe- 
dral, three  or  four  hundred  years  previous 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  was  dc> 
stroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1666.  The 
present  edifice  was  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  514  feet  long  and  287  wide. 
One  architect  and  one  master-mason  spent 
thirty-fivt  years  of  labor  upon  this  building; 
and,  when  familiar  with  the  fact  that  near- 
ly all  such  edifices  on  the  Continent  took 
centuries  to  erect,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  it  was  commenced  and  finished  under 
the  same  bishop,  the  same  architect,  and 
the  same  mason;  the  remains  of  the  im- 
mortal architect  are  deposited  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  those  of  W^el- 
lington  and  Nelson,  who  lie  side  by  side ; 
the  last-named  reposes  in  a  coffin  made  of 
the  main-mast  <^  the  ship  "  L'Orient," 
which  Nelson  captured  from  the  French : 
it  was  sent  to  him  by  Captain  Hallowell. 
It  is  said  that  Nelson  had  it  set  up  l>ehiDd 
his  chair  in  the  cabin  of  his  ship.  His  out- 
side coffin  was  made  originally  for  Heniy 
VIII.  The  cost  of  the  whole  building, 
which  is  of  Portland  stone,  was  nearly 
$4,000,000,  and  was  built  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  tax  on  the  coal  brought  into  the 
port  of  London  during  its  erection.  The 
principal  monuments  in  St. Paul's  are  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  Dr.  Johnson's,  Nel- 
son's, Bishop  Hcber's,  Sir  John  Moore's, 
Abercrombie's,  and  John  Howard's.  The 
remains  of  Ben  jamin  West,  Sir  Joshua  Rev- 
nolds.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  James 
Barry  also  lie  here.  Although  St.P)Bar8 
lacks  the  beauty  and  interest  of  St. Peter's, 
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ttd  other  Continental  chniclies,  yet  the  im- 
pression  produced  upon  entering  is  remark- 
Mj  iSne.  The  choir  is  extremely  beautl- 
fiil,  and  rich  in  magnificent  carvings.  The 
body  of  the  Cathedral  is  open  at  all  times 
to  Uie  pablic,  admission  free ;  but  if  you 
wish  to  have  a  splendid  view  of  London, 
yoa  most  make  the  ascent  to  a  ball  over 
ioo  steps,  to  visit  which  and  the  interme- 
diate stations  it  will  cost  you  dt.  2d. :  thus, 
to  the  wiiispering  gallery,  6d. ;  to  the  ball, 
Iju  6(2. ;  to  the  great  bell,  model  room,  and 
library,  8d, ;  then  to  the  vaults  to  see  Nel- 
son's monument,  6d.;  in  all  about  80  cts. 
This  might  seem  an  unreasonable  charge 
for  visiting  a  church  by  those  who  have 
Men  all  the  galleries  and  churches  of  Rus- 
•ii,  France,  and  Austria  without  expending 
a  son ;  but  we  must  remember  that  these 
conntries  are  despotic,  and  England  ia/ree^ 
and  that  in  free  conntries  the  poor  have  to 
piy  immensely  for  their  freedom.  Service 
on  Sandays  at  9.45, 3.15,  and  7 ;  and  week 
days  at  8;,  9.45,  and  4. 

Tes^  Ckurchj  near  Temple  Bar,  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  the  "  Round"  Church 
sad  ** Choir."     The  Round  Church  was 
commenced  in  the  12th  century  by  Hera- 
ditis.  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.     The  Choir 
was  finished  in  1240,  and  is  in  the  early 
ityle  of  English  architecture.     The  whole 
dnnth  was  restored  at  a  cost  of  $350,000 
about  1340.     This  was  the  church  of  the 
Knights  Templar,  and  monuments  of  sev- 
eral members  of  that  order  may  be  seen  in 
the  triforinm  of  the  church.     Oliver  Gold- 
snuth  was  buried  east  of  the  choir.     The 
incumbent  of  the  temple   is  called  the 
"Master,"  and  occupies  an  office  of  con- 
siderable dignity.     Hooker,  the  author, 
was  master  for  six  years.     In  former  years 
lawyers  received  their  clients  in  the  round 
of  the  church,  each  one  occupying  his  own 
place.    Benchers  and  students  only  are 
admitted  to  the  choir.     The  round  is  open 
to  all.    The  choral  services  on  Sunday  are 
finely  performed. 

8t.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  Smith- 
field,  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
tererting  churches  in  London.  It  was 
founded  by  Prior  Rahere  in  1102.  This 
Rahere  was  companion  of  Uereward,  the 
**last  of  the  Saxons."  Notice  his  tomb, 
with  effigy,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  the  monument  to 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  founder  of  Emman- 


uel College,  Cambridge.  The  church  was 
built  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture, 
but  its  entrance-gate  from  Smithfield  is  a 
handsome  specimen  of  the  early  English 
style.  Hogarth,  the  painter,  was  baptized 
here  in  1697.  Immediately  opposite  St. 
Bariiiolomew's  Gate  stood  the  stake  where 
Bloody  Mary  burned  her  victims. 

St.  Scofior,  Southwark,  founded  by  Hen- 
ry YIII.  in  1540,  built  m  the  early  EngUsh 
style.  The  choir  and  Lady  Chapel  are  the 
only  portions  that  remain  of  the  original 
church,  both  of  which  have  recently  been 
restored.  The  Lady  Chapel  was  used,  un- 
der the  reign  of*'  Bloody  Mary,"  as  a  count 
for  the  trial  of  heretics.  There  is  a  monu- 
ment to  John  Gower  the  poet.  Several 
eminent  persons  have  been  buried  here, 
among  others  the  poet  Massinger,  Edmund 
Shakspeare  the  actor  (brother  to  William 
Shakspeare),  Philip  Henslowe,  manager  of 
the  Globe  Theatre  and  friend  of  the  poet, 
and  Fletcher,  Beaumont's  associate. 

St,  Mary-le-BoWy  or  Bow  Church,  is  lo- 
cated in  a  very  conspicuous  position  on  the 
south  side  of  Cheapside,  and  has  a  spire 
of  extreme  beauty,  designed  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  The  consecration  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  takes  place  here.  No- 
tice the  fine  old  Norman  crypt  on  which 
Sir  Christopher  erected  the  present  edifice. 
The  arches  are  *'bows,"  hence  the  name 
of  the  church.  All  persons  bom  within 
sound  of  '*  Bow -bells,"  the  bells  of  this 
church,  are  termed  '*  Cockneys"  The  bells 
are  ten  in  number ;  the  largest  weighs  over 
53  cwt.,  and  the  smallest  over  8  cwt.  The 
tower  in  which  they  are  placed  is  235  feet 
high.  It  was  fh>m  the  site  of  the  balcony 
in  the  present  tower  that  the  kings  former- 
ly sat  to  see  the  tournaments  and  ridings 
in  Cheapside. 

St,  Mary4e-Savoy  was  fo^erly  the  chap- 
el of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
It  is  situated  between  the  river  and  the 
Strand ;  was  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of 
Savoy.  It  is  the  property  of  the  crown, 
being  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in. 
1864,  and  restored  by  Queen  Y icteria  1865. 
The  present  beautiful  ceiling  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  previous  one,  containing  de- 
vices on  arms  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster. 
There  is  a  memorial  window  from  the 
queen  .to  the  prince  consort ;  it  ia  in  the 
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east  end,  which  is  ornamented  with  Gothic 
niches. 

St,  Jcmes^t,  PiccocUUfff  Westminster,  is 
one  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  master- 
pieces as  far  as  the  interior  is  concerned ; 
the  exterior,  however,  has  little  to  hoast 
of  in  the  way  of  beant}'.  The  church 
is  noteworthy  for  the  last  resting-place 
of  nnmerons  celebrities.  Lord  Chester- 
field, of  world-wide  notoriety,  and  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham,  were  both  baptized 
here. 

Notice  the  marble  font,  by  Gibbons ;  also 
the  foliage  over  the  altar,  by  the  same 
scnlptor.  The  present  organ,  made  for 
James  II.,  was  presented  to  this  church 
by  his  daughter  Mary.  Among  those  bur- 
ied here  were  Sir  John  Malcolm,  soldier 
and  diplomat ;  James  Gillray ,  caricaturist ; 
Sir  William  Jones,  Oriental  scholar ;  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  the  friend  of  Pope ;  D'Urfey, 
dramatist ;  the  handsome  Earl  of  Romney 
(the  Henry  Sydney  of  De  Grammont*s 
Memoirs) ;  and  Vanderveldes,  senior  and 
junior,  the  artists. 

St,  Martin-in-the-Fielh  (Trafalgar 
Square)  was  erected  between  the  years 
1721  and  1726.  The  portico  is  considered  a 
very  beautiful  piece  of  architecture.  This 
church  is  also  the  burial-place  of  numer- 
ous eminent  persons,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  the  poet  Sir  John  Davys,  the 
authors  James  Stewart  and  James  Smith, 
the  painters  Billiard  and  Paul  Vinsomer, 
Nell  Gwynne,  Jack  Sheppard,  etc.  The 
register  records  the  baptism  of  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Bacon. 

St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate  Street.  The 
church  of  the  Priory  of  the  Nuns  of  St. 
Helen's  was  founded  in  1216  by  William 
Basing,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  There  is  lit- 
tle to  attract  attention  here  except  its  an- 
tiquity, and  the  tombs  of  Sir  John  Crosby, 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  others. 

St,  GUet's,  Cripplegate,  was  built  in  1545, 
and  was  one  of  the  churches  which  escaped 
the  great  fire.  It  is  interesting  as  the  bur- 
ial place  of  Milton ;  Fox,  of  martyr  noto- 
riety, was  also  buried  here.  The  register 
records  the  marriage  of  the  Protector  Crom- 
well, and  the  burial  of  Defoe  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

St,  George'Sy  Hanover  Square,  built  by 
John  James  at  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century.    It  contains  some  fine  paint- 
ed windows  brought  from  Mechlin.    Near- 
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ly  all  the  fashionable  marriages  in  London 
take  pUce  here. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  designs  of  churches,  having  built 
fifty-three  since  the  time  of  the  great  fire. 
Of  the  more  recent  strnctares,  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  is  St'Ste|>lfen's,  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  erected  at  th^  expense  of 
MiBS'Burdett  Coptts.  •  Oii  Stifiday  a  most 
exquisite  choral  service  is  performed.  SL 
Mar>-lebone,  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  ia 
elaborately  finished,  and  the  services  hoe 
are  very  impressive.  Among  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  the  most  important  is 
St.  George's  Cathedral,  near  the  Bethlehem 
Hospital :  it  is  a  massive  Gothic  structure,  • 
but  has  never  been  finished,  in  consequence 
of  a  deficient  amount  of  funds.  Of  the  sen- 
sation religious  establishments,  however, 
none  can  compete  with  that  of  Spurgeon'a 
TiAemade:  here  the  celebrated  preacher 
entices  the  curious  crowd,  sometimes  num- 
bering four  or  five  thousand.  WhiiekaM 
Chapel  ^M  formerly  the  Banqueting  House 
of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  fire  in  1695  it  was  the  Only  pbrtion 
of  the  palace  which  escaped  destruction. 
The  present  edifice  was  erected  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  and  is  regarded  as  a  most  in- 
teresting specimen  of  Italian  architecture. 
The  interior  is  about  113  feet  long  and  56  . 
wide ;  the  ceiling  was  painted  by  Hiibent  ' 
in  memory  of  James  I.  In  front  of  one 
of  the  windows  Charles  I.  suffered  death 
on  the  scafibld. 

The  Toicer  of  London^  supposed  to  have 
been  commenced  by  Julius  Cesar.  Al- 
though most  writers  say  that  William  the 
Conqueror  first  commenced  it  in  1078,  still 
we  have  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  for 
saying  it  was  began  by  the  Roman  emper- 
or. In  Richard  III.,  Act  iii.,  scene  1, 
Prince  Edward  says, 

*^I  do  not  like  tbe  Tower,  of  any  place : 
Did  Julius  (.*fe*-ftr  bnild  that  place,  my  lord  f 

Olatter.  lie  did,  my  gracious  kvd,  begin  that 
place, 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re>edified. 

Princ".  Is  it  npon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
BacoessiToIy  from  a^^  to  age  he  bnilt  it  f 

Buckingham.  Upon  record,  my  graciona  lord.** 

This  celebrated  fortress  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  citj',  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  thickly  populated  portion 
of  the  city  by  what  is  called  Tower  HilL 
It  covers  about  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  which,  since  184S, 
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bis  been  lued  as  a  garden.  On  the  river 
side  is  an  entrance  called  the  Traitor's 
Gilie,  through  which  persons  of  state  were 
coDTeyed  in  boats  after  their  trial.  With- 
in the  fiuniMis  stractnre  are  nnmeroos 
boildings,  including  the  Barracks,  Armoiy, 
Jewel-house,  White  Tower,  8t.  Peter's 
Tower,  Bloody  Tower,  where  Richard  III. 
maidered  his  nephews ;  the  Bcwjer  Tow- 
er, wbere  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drown- 
ed in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  ;  the  Brick  Tower, 
in  wludithe  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  confined ; 
the  Besochamp  Tower,  the  prison  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  numerous  other  buildings.  In 
additim  to  the  Towot*s  wiginal  use  as  a 
fivtress,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  Eujzland  down  to  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  prison  for  state  criminals ;  and 
mmerous  are  tiie  kings,  queens,  warriors, 
and  itatesmen  who  have  not  only  been  im- 
prisoned, but  murdered  within  its  walls. 
The  histories  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Catharine 
Howird,  Anne  Boleyn,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Lord  William  Russell,  the  Protector  Som- 
erset, Sir  Thomas  More,  William  Walhioe, 
tnd  King  John  of  France,  do  they  not  live 
in  the  remembrance  of  every  historical 
reader  ?  These  old  towers  are  very  inter- 
esting, but  only  a  few  of  them  are  open  to 
tbe  public  In  addition  to  the  historic 
points  of  interest  which  you  visit,  you  will 
be  conducted  through  the  Amufrie*  and 
Jewel-bouse,  for  which  you  must  purchase 
tickets,  price  one  English  shilling ;  and, 
after  waiting  until  a  party  is  collected, 
which  is  done  every  half  hour,  a  warder, 
dressed  as  a  yeoman  of  the  time  of  Henry 
Till.,  will  show  you  through  the  Armory, 
end  then  intrust  you  to  the  care  of  a  female, 
who  will  describe  the  use  and  value  of  the 
r^alia  in  the  Jewel-house. 

Tbe  Hone  Armory,  built  in  1826,  is  an 
extensive  gallery,  in  which  is  a  linely-ar- 
ruged  collection  of.  armor  used  from  the 
ISth  to  the  18th  century,  including  suits 
■ade  for  diflierent  distinguished  person- 
ages; among  these  is  that  worn  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I. ;  Henry 
VIII. ;  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester ;  Charles 
I. ;  and  John  of  Gaunt ;  a  suit  worn  at  the 
Egiinton  tournament,  in  1889,  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Waterfbrd.  From  the  Horse  Ar- 
mory yon  are  conducted  into  Queen  Mita- 
fcck's  Armory^  filled  with  arms  and  relics : 
it  is  ktcated  within  the  walls  of  the  White 
Tower,  whkh  axe  14  feet  thick.    The  room 
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in  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  immured 
is  here  shown :  he  was  confined  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  Tower,  and  here  his  son 
Carew  was  bom.  The  block  upon  which 
Lord  Lovat  was  beheaded  is  also  shown. 
The  Lion  Tower,  on  the  right  as  you  enter, 
was  for  600  years  the  royal  menagerie :  the 
few  animals  remaining  were  removed  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  reign  of  WilKum 
IV.  On  tbe  way  to  the  Jewel-house  ure 
some  interesting  specimens  of  cannon,  etc. 

The  Jewel-hmim  contains  aB  the  crown- 
jewels  of  England ;  they  are  inclosed  in 
an  immense  case,  around  which  you  walk 
and  listen  to  the  description.  Imminent 
among  them  ia  the  crown  made  fur  the  cor- 
onation of  Queen  Victoria,  at  an  expense 
of  about  $600,000.  Among  the  profusion 
of  diamonds  is  the  large  ruby  worn  by  the 
Black  Prince ;  the  crown  made  for  the  cor- 
onation  of  Charles  II. ;  the  crown  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  that  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort ;  crown  made  for  the  coronation  of 
the  queen  of  James  II.,  also  her  ivory  scep- 
tre. The  cm'onation  spoon,  and  bracelets, 
royal  spurs,  swords  of  Mercy  and  Justice, 
are  among  the  other  jewels.  Here,  too,  is 
the  silver-gilt  baptismal  font,  in  which  is 
deposited  the  christening  water  for  the  roy- 
al children,  and  the  celebrated  Koh-i-noor 
diamond,  the  present  property  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  object  of  great  interest  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851. 
It  formerly  beloni^ed  to  RuQJeet  Singh, 
chief  of  Lahore,  and  was  called  the  *'Monnt- 
ain  of  Light.' 
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The  Briiuh  Mtueitm  is  a  magnificent 
edifice,  erected  between  1828  and  1854,  in 
the  Grecian  style  of  architecture.  It  is 
situated  in  Great  Russell  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  is  open  to  the  public  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  It  is  closed 
from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  January,  the  Ist 
to  the  7th  of  May,  and  the  1st  to  the  7th  of 
September  inclusive;  also  on  Ash-Wednes- 
day, Good-Friday,  and  on  Christmas  days. 
The  hours  are  from  10  to  4  during  January, 
February,  November,  and  December ;  from 
10  to  5  during  March,  April,  September, 
and  October ;  and  frt>m  10  to  6  during  May, 
June,  July,  and  August ;  also  in  summer, 
Saturday  afternoons.  « 

The  Medal  and  Print  Room  can  only  be 
seen  by  particular  permission;  the  last 
named  is  closed  on  Saturdays. 
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months  of  April,  Hay,  June,  July,  and 
August.  The  collection  occupies  twenty- 
fonr  rooms,  every  portion  of  which  is  filled. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  attraction 
is  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus,  discovered  by 
Belzoni  in  1716,  said  to  have  been  that  of 
the  father  of  Rameses  the  Great.  It  was 
purchased  by  Sir  John  Soane  for  $10,000. 
Hogarth's  celebrated  series  of  eight  pic- 
tares,  entitled  the  Kake's  Progress,  are  also 
in  this  museum,  as  well  as  his  series  of 
election  pictures.  Notice  the  set  of  Napo- 
leon medals,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Empress  Josephine. 

The  Eatt  India  Mtueum,  India  Office, 
Downing  Street,  open  to  the  public  from 
10  to  4.  It  contains  not  only  a  curious 
collection  of  Oriental  dresses,  instruments, 
idols,  trinkets,  etc.,  but  a  collection  of  the 
chief  natural  productions  of  India,  with 
specimens  of  the  arts  and  manuftctures  of 
that  conntT}'. 

The  BojfcU  College  of  Stirffeofu,  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields.  Admittance  by  order  fh)m  a 
member,  Mondays,Tuesdays,  Wednesday's, 
and  Thursdays,  from  12  to  4,  except  Sep- 
tember. The  present  building  was  erect- 
ed in  18S6,  and  cost  $200,000.  This  col- 
lection, which  contains  upward  of  twenty 
thousand  specimens,  is  arranged  in  two 
apartments,  one  the  Physiological  Depart- 
ment, the  other  the  Pathological  Depart- 
ment. There  are  some  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  monstrosity  in  nature  in  this 
building.  Among  these  is  a  monstrous  foe- 
tus, fbund  in  the  abdomen  of  a  lad  of  sev- 
enteen years.  A  female  twin  monster  unit- 
ed crosswise ;  the  mother  was  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  The  iiltestines  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  The 
skeleton  of  the  Irish  giant  O'Brien,  eight 
feet  in  height ;  and  the  skeleton  of  the  Ital- 
ian dwarf  Caroline  Crachami,  twenty  inch- 
es in  height ;  also  the  skeleton  of  the  huge 
elephant  Ckunee,  formerly  exhibited  on 
Covent  Garden  stage,  with  many  other  ob- 
jects of  interest 

UmUed  Service  3fttw«m,  Whitehall,  found- 
ed in  1890.  Admittan cc,  only  by  member's 
introduction  or  order,  daily,  fh>m  April  to 
September,  11  to  6 ;  October  to  April,  11 
to  4.  This  museum  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  London.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  relics  it  contains,  specimens  of 
all  the  different  improved  arms  of  the  day 
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may  be  seen,  ftom  the  steel  siege  gun  of 
Krupp  to  the  Henry  Martine  rifle  (the 
latest  invention) ;  also  specimens  of  shells 
from  one  yard  in  diameter  down,  with 
models  of  all  the  latest  improvements  in 
vessels  of  war,  including  a  beautiful  model 
of  the  unfortunate  Captctin,  Also  models, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  Siege  of  Sevastopol,  Battle  of  Trafal- 
gar. A  skeleton  of  Marengo,  the  Arab 
war-hor^  whiah  Napoleon  rode  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo ;  the  sword  worn  by  Gea- 
enl  Wolf  at  the  battle  of  Quebec ;  Cap- 
tain Cook's  chronometer ;  numerous  Arc- 
tic relics  of  Sir  John  iVanklln.  Notice  the 
stuffed  figure,  and  read  the  curious  hi»- 
tofy  of  the  dog  "  Bob,"  which  made  the 
campaign  of  the  Crimea. 

Afttseum  rf  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn 
Street.  Open  gratuitously  every  day,  ex- 
cept Sunday  and  Friday,  fh>m  10  to  4. 
This  valuable  museum,  which  is  a  schod 
of  mines,  was  opened  in  1851.  Its  collec- 
tion illustrates  the  mineral  products  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  also  the 
application  of  geology  to  practical  pur- 
poses, with  numerous  models  of  mining 
machinery.  Lectures  are  delivered  dur- 
ing the  season  to  working-men,  illustrating 
the  collection  and  the  working  of  geology. 

Madame  Tmtaud's  WaZ'Warhf  Baker 
Street,  Portman  Square.  This  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  wax  figures  is  open 
day  and  evening.  The  evening  is  the 
best  time  to  visit  it.  Doors  open  Anom  10 
to  6,  and  from  8  to  12.  Admittance,  one 
shilling ;  to  the  chamber  of  horrcrs,  6d.  ex- 
tra. The  principal  objects  of  attractioo 
are  the  carriages  and  relics  of  Napoleon, 
including  the  camp-bed  on  which  he  died ; 
the  reigning  queen,  with  her  children  and 
prince  consort ;  Wellington  as  he  lay  in 
state ;  the  portrait  gallery ;  and  the  wax 
figures  of  all  the  horrible  murderers  of 
modem  times. 

Buckingham  Palace,  the  residence  of  her 
majesty  Queen  Victoria,  when  in  London, 
may  be  visited  by  obtaining  a  ticket  from 
the  lord  chamberlain.  It  stands  at  the 
west  end  of  St.  James's  Park.  The  princi- 
pal apartments  are  the  throne  -  room,  li- 
brary, green  drawing-room,  sculpture  gal- 
lery, in  all  of  which  are  some  fine  paint- 
ings: the  principal  is  a  Rembrandt,  for 
which  5000  guineas  were  paid  by  George 
IV.     The  interior  of  the  palace  is  grand* 
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bat  daric,  ftnd  Ump9  are  frequently 'kept 
Egbted  in  many  of  the  apartments  through 
the  day.  In  the  garden  is  a  very  pretty 
mnnier-hovsey  ornamented  with  frescoes 
by  distinguished  artists,  such  as  Landseer, 
Madise,  and  others.  Qneen  Victoria  re- 
sided at  Bnekingham,  when  in  town,  since 
18S7,  up  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  Con- 
Kxt.  She  has  1,625,000  dollars  settled 
upon  her  yearly,  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  800,000  dollars,  is  spent  by  the 
lord  chamberlain  and  lord  steward  of  the 
hoosehoU,  and  other  officers  of  the  court. 
The  pietoie-gallery  contains  a  ohoioe  col- 
ieetiott  by  first-class  artists.  The  Jio^ 
Mmu,  doee  by,  should  be  visited ;  to  do 
io,  obtain  an  order  from  the  Master  of  the 
Horse.    Here  are  kept  all  the  state  horses 


8LJameB*»  PalaoB^  the  residence  <tf  the 
English  soTereigns  preyious  to  Victorians 
oocnpation  of  Buckingham  Palace;  the 
qaeen  holds  her  drawing-rooms  here,  it  be- 
ing better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than 
BackJQgham.  Of  late  years  the  Prince 
sad  Princess  of  Wales  have  been  holding 
the  '^  drawing-rooms"  instead  of  the  queen. 
It  is  by  no  means  pleasing  in  its  external 
sppearance.  This  palace  is  rich  in  histor- 
iesl  associations:  George  IV.  was  bom 
here ;  so  also  was  the  son  of  James  II.  by 
Mary  of  Modena.  li  was  currently  report- 
ed tliat  this  child,  aAerward  known  as  the 
Old  Pretender,  was  notthe  son  of  the  qneen, 
bvt  wss  conveyed  to  her  bed  in  a  warming- 
pan.  Miss  Vane,  one  of  the  maids  of  honor, 
was  here  delivered  of  a  child,  whose  father 
was  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales.  Here  died 
Mary  L ;  also  Henry,  son  of  James  I. ;  here 
Charles  L  took  the  last  leave  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  here  Howard,  husband  of  Mrs.  How- 
ard, countess  of  Suffolk,  and  mistress  of 
George  II.,  made  a  public  demand  (ot  his 
vife,  sod  was  quieted  by  a  pension  of 
IttOO.  Every  information  respecting  the 
mode  of  presentation  will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished by  the  American  embassador.  The 
Msts  in  the  chapel  royal  are  appropriated 
to  the  nobility ;  and  tickets,  bsued  by  the 
lord  chamberlain,  are  "vvry  difficult  to  pro- 
ewe. 

WkUekaU^  the  former  palace  of  the  kings 
of  Ekighmd  from  Henry  VIII.  to  William 
HI.,  is  at  present  only  represented  by 
Ibe  Baaqneting-house,  designed  by  Inigo 
^OBss.    The  whole  palace  was  intended  to 


have  been  built  in  the  same  style  as'  the 
Banqueting-house,  but  the  design  was  nev- 
er carried  out.  The  ceiling  was  painted 
on  canvas  by  Rubens,  and  represents  the 
apotiieosis  of  James  I.  Charles  I.  was  ex- 
ecuted on  a  scaffold  in  front  of  this  house. 

Marlborough  House,  Pall-Mall,  St. 
James's,  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  erected  by  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  It  was  bought  by  the  crown 
in  1817  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  and 
Prince  Leopold,  subsequently  King  Leo- 
pold I.  of  the  Belgians,  who  lived  here 
many  years ;  as  did  also  Qneen  Adelaide, 
widow  of  William  IV. 

Kensington  Paiaoe  is  a  large  building, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, purchased  by  William  III.  The  up- 
per story  of  the  building  was  built  by  the 
same  monarch.  Queen  Victoria  was  bom 
here  in  1819,  and  held  here  her  first  coun- 
cil in  1887.  William  III.,  Queen  Mary, 
Qneen  Anne,  and  George  III.  all  died  here. 
Its  fkmous  collection  of  pictures  has  been 
divided  amongst  other  palaces. 

PALACSS  AND  MANSIONS  OF  THB  NOBIL- 
ITY. 

Lambeth  Pcdaee,  situated  on  the  Thames, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  new  houses  of  Par- 
liament, is  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  dates  back  to  the  18th 
century.  The  chapel  is  the  oldest  part  of 
the  edifice,  which  exhibits  numerous  vari- 
eties of  architecture.  Its  library  contains 
25,000  volumes  of  well-selected  books. 
The  palace  and  library  can  be  visited  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  with  order 
fh>m  the  Archbishop.  The  income  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  $60,000  per  annum. 
The  church  adjoining  the  palace  is  the 
mother  church  of  Lambeth,  and  here  sev- 
eral of  the  archbishops  are  interred. 

Apsieg  House,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  the 
city  residence  of  the  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton fh>m  1820  to  1862.  The  most  import- 
ant room  is  that  facing  Hyde  Park ;  here 
the  celebrated  Waterloo  banquets  were 
held,  at  which  the  duke  presided  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  front  windows  of 
the  house  were  covered  with  bullet-proof 
iron  shutters,  the  windows  having  been 
broken  by  the  London  mob  during  the  Re- 
form Bill  riots.  The  present  duke  had 
them  removed  in  1866.  Apsley  House  con- 
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Uins  many  fiao  paintings  by  Wilkie,  Te- 
niers,  Velasquez,  Correggio,  and  otiien; 
among  others,  two  full-length  portraits  of 
George  IV.,  by  Wilkie ;  full-length  por- 
traits of  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe; 
two  of  Napoleon ;  Van  Am  burg  and  the 
Lions,  by  Landseer ;  Christ  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  by  Correggio.  This  pictnre,which 
is  painted  on  panel,  was  captured  in  the 
carriage  of  J<M9eph  Bonaparte  and  restored 
to  Ferdinand  Y 1 1.,  who  presented  it  to  the 
duke.  The  celebrated  Signing  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  is  also  here. 

Stafford  Hoom  is  probably  the  finest  pri- 
vate mansion  in  England.  It  was  orig- 
inally built  for  the  Duke  of  York,  son  of 
George  IIL,  but  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  in  1841.  The  dining-room  is 
very  large  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
pictures  are  distributed  throughout  the 
house :  there  is  one  hall  or  gallery,  how- 
ever, devoted  exclusively  to  paintings,  con- 
taining works  by  Raphael,  Guido,  Titian, 
Velasquez,  Tintoretto,  Tenier,  Poussin, 
and  Wattean,  and  other  first-class  ancient 
and  modem  masters.  Permission  must  be 
obtained  from  the  duke  to  visit  the  house. 

Northwmbfrland  ffotue^  Charing  Cross, 
the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, built  by  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton at  the  comntencement  of  the  17th 
century.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  lion,  the 
crest  of  the  Percies.  It  was  originally 
called  Suffolk  House,  but  the  daughter  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Suffolk  having  married 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  this  last  pur- 
chased the  house,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  called  by  its  present  name.  The 
present  facade  was  finished  in  1749.  The 
house  is  beautifully  furnished,  and  con- 
tains many  pictures  by  first-class  artists, 
in  addition  to  numerous  copies  after  Baph- 
ael. 

Bridgewater  Houte,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The  collection  of  pic- 
tures in  the  gallery  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  valuable  private  collections  in 
Europe.  It  was  left  by  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  in  1803  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  and  contains  over  three  hun- 
dred first-class  pictures.  Forty-seven  of 
these  are  from  the  celebrated  Orleans  col- 
lection :  there  are  four  Raphaels,  four  Ti- 
tians,  five  Domenichinos,  five  Rembrandts, 
three  Rubens,  seven  Caraccis,  two  Guides, 
eight  Teniers,  and  other  principal  masters 
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in  proportion.  Days  of  admission,  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays, 
from  10  to  6.  Cards  of  admisnon  may  be 
obtained  at  Messrs.  Smith's,  137  New  Bond 
Street. 

Grotvenor  Houk,  the  town  residence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  is  situated  in 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street.  The  house, 
though  handsome,  is  principally  noted  for 
containing  the  celebrated  Grosvenor  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  most  of  which  were  col- 
lected by  Richard,  first  Earl  of  Grosvenor. 
Admission,  only  by  order  from  the  msr- 
quis,  fh>m  2  to  5  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  RubMis  is  here  well  rep- 
resented. 

Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly ;  Montagus 
House;  Norfolk  House;  Holland  House; 
Bath  House,  the  residence  of  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton ;  Manchester  House^  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hereford ;  House  o/Sir  Robert 
Peely  have  all  got  galleries  of  more  or  less 
importance,  which,  if  the  traveler  have 
time,  he  should  visit. 

PUBLIC  BUILDING8. 

Bank  of  England — the  most  eztensiTO 
banking  institution  in  the  world— situated 
north  of  the  Royal  Exchange :  about  1000 
clerks  are  constantly  employed  here,  at 
salaries  ranging  from  $250  to  $6000  per 
annum .  The  buildings  arc  rather  low,  and 
peculiar  in  appearance;  the^^,  with  the 
courts,  include  an  area  of  about  eight  acres. 
Many  of  the  offices  are  open  to  vLutors,  but 
the  private  ones  can  only  be  visited  by  an 
order  from  a  durector:  the  most  interest- 
ing apartments  are  the  bullion  office,  weigh- 
ing office,  treasury,  and  the  apartment 
where  the  bank-notes  are  printed :  here  is 
a  steam-engine,  which  moves  printing-ma- 
chines, plate-presses,  etc.,  and,  fh>m  its 
beautiful  movement,  forms  a  very  inter- 
esting sight.  The  management  of  the 
bank  is  invested  in  a  governor,  depoty 
governor,  and  twenty-four  directors.  Ko- 
tice  especially  the  remarkable  weighing 
machines. 

Royal  Exchange  is  situated  on  Cheapside, 
and  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  October 
28th,  1844.  The  building  cost  $900,000. 
The  Exchange  consists  of  an  open  coort 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  in  which  are 
statues  of  Queen  Victoria,  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Myddleton.     In  the  rear  of  the  Exchange 
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b  ft  stfttoe  of  the  ^mericaii  banker,  George 
Peabody,  aeated  in  a  chair;  it  is  by  ^e 
American  sculptor,  Stoty.  Up  one  flight 
of  stepa  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  build- 
ing are  Lloyds  Subscription  Rooms,  where 
^merchants  most  do  congregate."  All 
merchants,  shippers,  underwriteri,  in  fact 
erery  one  engaged  to  any.  extent  in  busi- 
ness in  the  city,  aie  members,  and  here  is 
discussed  all  news,  political,  foreign,  com- 
mercial, or  local.  The  number  of  sub- 
scriber! is  about  two  thousand.  Admis- 
sion, $126 ;  annual  dues,  $21 ;  if  an  under- 
writer, $52  50. 

Tie  Mannom  Hcmae,  the  lesidenoe  of  the 
lofd  mi^r,  is  situated  between  Cheapside 
sad  Lombard  Street.  It  was  erected  be- 
tween 1789  and  1741,  and  cost  cbout 
$350,000.  It  is  decorated  with  statues 
by  modem  artists.  The  principal  hall  is 
called  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  here,  on 
Easter  Monday,  the  lord  mayor  gives  a 
banquet  and  ball  to  some  three  hundred 
sad  fifty  persons.  The  lord  mayor  is 
elected  from  the  board  of  aldermen  every 
29th  of  September,  serving  for  one  year 
only ;  his  salary  is  $40,000,  but  he  gener- 
ally spends  much  more.  The  lord  mayors, 
in  all  dhf  celebrations,  take  precedence  of 
members  of  the  royal  family.  The  entire 
ofjp  is  under  his  charge.  The  "Mayor's 
Show"  has  ceased  since  1867  to  attract 
touch  attention.  Now,  on  the  day  he  is 
installed  in  ofBte  (9th  of  November),  the 
procession  starts  from  Guildhall  at  a  trot, 
and,  escorted  by  cavalry,  passes  through 
Cheapside,  Lndgate  Hill^  Fleet  Street,  and 
Stniid  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  is 
sworn  in  by  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Ex- 
cheqoer,  and  then  returns  by  the  same 
rsvte  to  preside  over  the  mayoral^  dinner 
at  Gatldhall. 

GmldiaU  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  King 
Street,  Cheapside.  The  principal  hall, 
which  is  used  for  public  meetings  of.  the 
cittsens,  is  150  feet  long  by  50  broad,  and 
contains  some  ordinary  monuments..  The 
two  giants  in  the  hall,  known  as  Gog  and 
Magog,  were  formerly  carried  in  the  pro- 
cession on  the  "  Mayor's  Show'*  day.  The 
common  council  cliAmber  contains  numer- 
Mtt  portraits  and  statues ;  in  this  hall  the 
mayor  gives  his  inauguration  dinner,  at 
whkfa  the  government  ministers  and  great 
Uw  offioers  of  the  crown  attend.  The 
tMoquet  Qsnally  costs  over  ten  thousand 


dollars,  half  of  which  the  mayor  pays ;  the 
other  half  is  paid  by  the  two  sheriffs.* 

The  library  of  Guildhall  conUins  80,000 
volumes. 

Generai  Post-office,  St.  Martln's-Ie-Grand, 
is  a  spacious  building,  in  Ionic  style,  with 
lofty  central  portico.  The  establishment 
employs  more  than  20,000  clerks,  carriers, 
etc.,  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  about  600  millions  of  letters  are  de- 
livered annually — 150  millions  in  London 
alone,  in  addition  to  74,000,000  newspapers 
and  8,000,000  book  parcels.  The  annual 
postage  revenue  amounts  to  $17,500,000. 

The  Ctutom-houee  is  situated  in  Lower 
Thames  Street,  facing  the  river.  It  was 
erected  between  1814  and  1817.  Almost 
one  half  the  custom  dues  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  amount  to  some  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  are  collected  in  London. 
Liverpool,  which  is  the  next  principal  city, 
only  collects  one  fifth  as  much  as  London. 
Some  2400  clerks  are  employed,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1,400,000. 

Somerset  House  is  situated  in  the  Strand, 
and  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  edifice. 
It  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Protector  Somerset,  and  is  used  for 
government  offices,  such  as  the  Audit  Of- 
fice, office  of  the  Registrar  General,  the  In- 
land  Revenue  Office,  and  a  branch  of  the 
AdmiraUy,  the  principal  office  being  in 
Whitehall. 

Burlington  House,  in  Piccadilly,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Lords  of  Burlington. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  government  in 
1854  for  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  whole  has  been  reconstructed ;  on  the 
site  of  the  gardens  have  been  erected  the 
Hall  of  Science,  containing  apartments  for 
all  learned  societies,  the  new  academy  ex- 
hibition rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Art.  In  addition  to  the  council-room,  of- 
fices, and  schools  of  drawing,  there  are 
thirteen  halls  where  the  annual  exhibition 
of  modem  artists  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture takes  place.  There  is  also  a  ball 
where  the  annual  banquet  is  held,  and  a 
theatre  for  lectures  and  the  distribution  of 
prizes. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  by 
living  artists  opens  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  and  is  open  for  three  months.  No 
one  artist  can  send  more  than  eight  pic- 
tures ;  an  amateur  only  one.  Pictures  are 
forwarded  one  month  before  the  opening 
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of  the  exhibition.  All  pictares  are  exam- 
ined by  a  council,  which  decides  whether 
the  work  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  exhi- 
bition. 

The  UnivertUy  of  London  is  also  in  the 
gardens  of  Burlington  House.  It  was 
founded  in  1837,  and  ranks  first  among  the 
educational  establishments  of  the  metrop- 
olis; the  building  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
modem  edifices  in  London.  This  univer- 
sity has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business 
of  education,  it  being  established  only  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  degrees  on  grad- 
uates of  different  London  colleges. 

The  Bo^ai  Mint,  on  Tower  HUl,  will  well 
repay  a  visit  to  witness  the  powerful  yet 
delicate  machinery  for  stamping  and  cut- 
ting coin.  An  order  must  be  obtained  in 
writing  from  the  Master  of  the  Mint ;  the 
order  must  be  used  on  the  day  for  which 
it  is  issued,  and  in  making  application  you 
must  state  the  name,  address,  and  number 
of  persons  in  the  party. 

The  Treasury  BiMUmpy, Whitehall,  sitn- 
ated  between  the  Horse  Guards  and  Down- 
ing Street  This  is  the  office  of  the  Lord 
Hit^h  Treasurer,  who  is  the  prime  minister 
of  England ;  his  salary  is  $25,000  per  an- 
num. All  the  great  money  transactions 
of  the  state  are  arranged  here.  In  these 
buildings  are  also  the  Foreign  Office,  Privy 
Council  Office,  Home  Office^  and  Colomal  Of- 
fice, 

Harm  Guards,  at  Whitehall,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army,  who  has  a  salary  of  about 
$17,800  per  annum.  The  archway  through 
the  building  is  only  opened  for  royal  per- 
sonages when  entering  St.  James's  Park, 
on  each  side  of  which  a  cavalry  soldier 
stands  sentry  from  10  to  4.  The  offices  of 
the  quartermaster  general  and  adjutant 
general  are  also  here.  Officers*  commis- 
sions are  bought  and  sold  in  England. 
There  is  a  prospect  now  of  the  mle  being 
abolished.  The  price  of  a  lientenant  col- 
onel's commission  in  the  Guards  is  $86,260 ; 
an  ensign  of  the  same,  $8000;  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel's  commission  in  the  line  is 
$22,500;  an  ensign's  commission  in  the 
line,  $2250.  A  private  Life  Guardsman 
has  about  50  cents  per  day ;  in  the  line, 
28  cents. 

Stock  Exchange,  Gapel  Court,  built  in 
1858,  immediately  in  front  of  the  Bank ; 
the  members  are  about  900  in  number,  and 
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are  all  elected  yearly,  each  member  paying 
fifty  dollars  per  annum;  members  ai>e 
elected  by  ballot  by  a  committee  of  thirty, 
which  is  ako  elected  yearly.  Foreigners 
must  reside  in  England  five  years  befinv 
they  are  eligible  to  election.  A  bankrupt 
can  not  be  elected  unless  he  pays  one  third 
of  his  debts.  All  the  stock  transactions 
of  the  kingdom  are  carried  on  in  this  estab- 
lishment  The  usual  commission  cbai^d 
by  a  broker  on  the  purdiase  or  sale  of 
stocks  is  one  eighth  per  cent. 

The  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Learned  Socie- 
ties of  London  are  very  numerous,  some  of 
which  will  well  repay  a  visit.  Among  the 
principal  are  the  Royal  Aeodemg  of  Music, 
Society  of  Antiquarians,  Royal  Institution  of 
British  Architecti,  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Geologio-' 
al  Society  of  London,  The  HeraUTs  College, 
Royal  CoUa^  of  Physicians,  Saint  Pouts 
School,  Westminster  Sdiool,  established  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560,  The  Charter 
House  (hositttal  and  school-house),  Chrisfs 
Hospital,  or  the  '*  Blue-Coat  School,"  ao 
called  fh>m  the  color  of  the  boys'  dotfaea, 
Government  S<Aool  of  Design,  and  City  of 
London  School, 

The  Hospitals  of  London  are  numerous, 
well  conducted,  and  richly  endowed.  In 
addition  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  mentioned 
in  **  Excursion  in  the  Vicinity  of  London," 
the  principal  are,  Bethlehem  Hospital,  St, 
Thomas  Hospital,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal, Guy's  HospitaL  . 

The  Foundling  Hospital,  in  Guilford 
Street.  This  establishment  should  be  vis- 
ited on  Sundays  after  morning  service, 
when  the  children  are  at  dinner. 

There  are  numerous  other  bospitala  and 
charitable  institutions,  amounting  to  over 
one  thousand  in  number,  of  whi<^  we  can 
take  no  note.  We  must,  however,  allude 
to  the  magnificent  charities  of  our  conn* 
tiyman,  the  late  George  Peabody,  who  ia 
1864  gave  $750,000  to  buUd  lodging4ioases 
for  the  poor  of  London,  augmented  aft- 
erward to  $2,500,000.  A  portion  of  this 
amount  has  been  expended  in  purchasing 
land  and  building  model  lodging- bouses 
for  the  poor.  The  buildings  are  five  sto- 
ries high,  and  are  located  at  Westminster, 
Islington,  Shadwell,  Chelsea,  and  Spital- 
fielda.  The  rooms  are  let  at  from  $1  25 
per  week  for  tliiee  rooms,  to  62  cts.  for  one 
room.    The  trustees  of  the  gift  are  the 
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Affierican  (Anbaasador,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  I  Bewer,  which  empties  itself  some  distance 


Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq., 
and  Sir  Curtia  Lampson. 

The  principal  Bridges  of  London  are 
LndoH  Bridgty  built  of  granite  between 
18S5  and  1881,  at  a  cost  of  ten  millions  of 
doUan.  It  ia  900  feet  long  and  54  wide. 
The  lamp>poets  are  made  from  cannon 
taken  daring  the  Peninsular  War.  Over 
lOOfiKM  persons  ^>as8  over  this  bridge  er- 
trj  twenty-foar  hours.  It  la  the  lowest 
bridge,  or  that  nearest  the  sea. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Southeastern 
RaUwag  Bridpe,  by  which  Charing  Cross 
is  coonected  with  Cannon  Street  terminus. 

Bhdtfriars  Bridge,  constructed  between 
U64  and  1869,  of  iron,  1270  feet  long  and 
75  wide. 

Near  to  this  ia  the  London^  ChcUham,  and 
Dover  Bridge,  constructed  for  that  railroad. 

Bwngnford  Bridge,  built  of  iron  in  1863 
for  the  Charing -Oroes  Railway  station. 
Foot  passengers  alone  cross. 

Waterloo  Bridge  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  substantial  architecture.  It  was  buUt 
bv  a  private  company  between  1811  and 
1817.  It  is  1380  feet  long  and  43  wide. 
The  toU  is  one  cent,  which  amounts,  for 
ftot  paasengers,  to  f50,000  per  annum. 


below  the  city,  and  alongside  runs  the  Met- 
ropolitan Railway. 

Bolbom  Viaduct  is  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  engineering.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  relieve  the  traffic  which  passed  over 
Holbom  Hill.  Was  opened  by  the  qn^en 
in  person  in  1869.  It  crosses  Farringdon 
Street  (a  great  thoroughfare),  resting  on 
red  granite  piers. 

The  principal  Docks  of  London  are  8U 
Catharine's  Docks,  situated  near  the  Tow- 
er, covering  an  area  of  twenty-four  acres, 
eleven  of  which  are  water.  The  cost  of 
this  immense  undertaking  was  over  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  Twelve  hundred  houses 
were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  them. 

London  Docks  cover  mneiy  acres,  thirty- 
four  of  which  are  water,  the  rest  being 
warehouses  and  vaults.  The  entire  cost 
was  over  twenty  ndUions  of  dollars.  The 
Ea^  India  Dodcs  cover  an  area  of  thirty- 
four  acres.  There  are  also  the  West  IncUa 
Docks,  Victoria  Docks,  Commercial  Docks, 
Surrey  Docks,  and  MUlwuU  Docks, 

The  Railway  Stittions  of  London  are  nu- 
merous and  magnificent,  standing  at  the 
head  of  which  is  the  elegant  and  mam- 
moth structure  the  St,  Pancras  Hotel  and 


WatmkssUr  Bridge,  the  most  elegant  of    Station,  the  railway  terminus  of  the  Mid- 
sH  the  London  bridges,  was  finished  in  i  land  Railway  Company,  whose  system  ex- 


1862.  It  is  constmcted  of  iron,  on  stone 
piers;  ia  1160  feet  long  and  85  wide,  prob- 
sUy  the  widest  in  the  world.  From  this 
bridge  the  beet  view  can  be  had  of  the  riv- 
er £nmt  of  the  beautifal  honsea  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

There  is  also  Lambeth  Bridge,  VauxhaU, 
Pissiieo  Raibeny  Bridge,  and  PimUco  SitS' 
pension  Bridge, 

The  Thames  Ttsnnd,  beneath  the  bed  of 
the  Thames,  was  originally  intended  for 
cnriages.  It  was  commenced  in  1825,  and 
faisbed  and  opened  to  the  publle  in  1843. 
Branel  was  the  architect.  Its  total  cost 
was  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 


tends  to  all  the  principal  cities  of  England, 
running  as  far  north  as  Carlisle.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  conducted  lines  in  Europe. 
The  span  of  the  great  shed  is  the  widest 
that  has  yet  been  erected,  700  feet  long, 
243  wide,  and  100  high,  covering  ten  acres 
of  ground .  There  are  eleven  lines  of  raUs, 
and  a  cab-stand  twenty-five  feet  wide.  In 
the  construction  of  this  building  sixty  mil- 
lions of  brick  were  used,  eighty  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  dressed  stone,  and  over  nine 
thousand  tons  of  iron. 

The  Greai  Western  Batltoay  Company''s 
station,  which,  with  its  beautiful  hotel,  was 
completed  in  1856,  is  also  well  worth  a  vis- 


It  tt  now  used  as  a  railway,  connecting  |  it ;  but  one  must  come  in  or  go  out  of  this 
the  Great  Eastern  and  North  L<mdon  Rail-   station  (the  Paddington)  if  intending  to 

visit  tlie  leading  objects  of  interest  in  En- 


ways. 

The  Thames  £mbankment  is  a  magnifi- 
cent BtmctuTe,  consisting  of  a  hewn  gran- 


gland  or  Wales.     We  would  particularly 
recommend  travelers  to  take  this  line,  the 


ite  wall  protecting  an  elegant  quay  re-  ,  most  direct  if  visiting  Oxford,  Learning- 
claimed  from  the  river.  This  promenade  ton,  W^arwick,  Stratford -on -Avon,  Bath, 
is  npward  of  one  hundred  feet  wide,  ex-  !  Bristol,  North  or  South  Wales.  This  line 
tending  from  the  Westminster  Bridge  to  i  has  a  reputation  for  the  carefulness  and 
Blackfiiara.    Beneath  this  ia  the  principal ,  attention  of  its  officers,  and  general  good 
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management,  which  few  lines  in  England 
haye.  In  leaving  Liverpool  the  line  pass- 
es through  Chester,  which  is  an  advantage 
no  other  line  possesses. 

The  Victoria  station  is  also  a  large  and 
beautiful  structure.  Travelers  take  trains 
here  for  Brighton^  and  Isle  of  Wight^  and 
South  Coast.  Brighton  and  South  Coast  is 
also  an  admirably  managed  line.  This 
company  has  a  station  at  London  Bridge. 

Charing'Crou  station  and  hotel  is  a  large 
and  imposing  structure.  This  station  is 
connected  with  the  Cannon  Street  termi- 
nus in  the  city,  a  fine  building.  The  GrecU 
Ecutetfi^  London^  Chatham  and  Dover^  and 
London  and  Northwestern,  have  all  stations 
in  the  city. 

Newgate  Prison  is  well  worth  a  visit  by 
the  curious  in  such  matters.  It  ought  to  be 
especially  so  to  our  Pennsylvania  friends, 
the  founder  of  their  state,  William  Penn, 
having  done  penance  there. 

THE  CLDB8  OF  LONDON. 

The  clubs  of  London  are  larger  in  num* 
ber,  more  elegant  in  point  of  architecture, 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  They 
are  nearly  all  situated  in  Pall  Mall  or  St. 
James's  Street,  which  locality  is  usually 
called  **Club  Land."  They  are  about 
thirty-one  in  number,  and  average  from 
two  thousand  to  five  hundred  members. 

AthewKum  Club  (an  elegant  building)  is 
situated  in  Pall  Mall.  This  is  essentially 
a  literary  and  scientific  club.  The  mem- 
bers are  chosen  by  ballot :  one  black  ball 
in  ten  excludes.  Number  of  members, 
1200.  Entrance  fse,  $130 ;  annual  fee,  $37. 

The  Carlton  Club  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  Pall  Mall,  and  is  the  most  beautiful 
club-house  in  Ix>ndon.  It  contains  800 
members,  in  addition  to  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Commons.  Entrance 
fee,  $80 ;  annual  fees,  $50. 

Conservative  Cluh^  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  St.  James's  Street.  This  club  was 
f  opened  in  1845,  and  cost  $366,000.  Its  in- 
terior is  most  elegant  and  commodious.  It 
has  1500  members.  Entrance  fee,  $131; 
annual  fees,  $42. 

Carlton  junior  is  also  situated  in  Pall 
Mall.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  commodious 
building ;  was  erected  to  accommodate  the 
overflow  from  the  Carlton.  Its  internal 
arrangements  are  most  complete.  It  has 
some  1200  members. 
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Reform  Club  is  a  large  and  elegantly- 
finished  building,  situated  next  to  the  Carl- 
ton Club ;  was  founded  in  1830  by  the  Lib- 
eral members  of  Ijotfa  houses  of  Parliament; 
contains  1000  memliers,  in  addition  to  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  It  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  its  cooking.  The  celebra- 
ted Soyer  was  for  a  long  time  its  nuAtrt 
d'hote. 

A  rmg  and  Navy  Chth^  also  in  Pall  Mall, 
an  exquisitely-finished  house ;  it  has  1500 
members,  and  cost  $500,000.  Its  '*  morn- 
ing-room,'* smoking-room,  and  kitchen  are 
probably  the  best  in  the  city.  Its  entrance 
fee  is  $150,  and  annual  dues  $38. 

Brooks's  Clubf  founded  over  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  is  situated  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  is  a  most  aristoeratic  institution.  It 
was  first  kept  by  Almack,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  heavy  gambling.  Its  members 
are  575 :  this  number  can  not  be  exceeded. 
Its  politics  are  Whig.  Its  members  are 
very  select,  two  black  balls  excluding. 

Whitens  Club  is  the  reverse  in  politics  of 
Brooks's  (Tory),  and  has  also  been  noted 
for  the  heavy  gambling  of  its  members, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  wealthy.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  St.  James's  Street,  and  nmnbors 
550  members.  The  arms  of  the  club  are 
very  singular:  the  supporters  are  two 
knares  of  clubs,  and  the  crest  a  hand  shak- 
ing a  dice-box.  They  were  designed  by 
Horace  Walpole  and  George  Selwyn.  The 
wealth  of  its  members  may  be  inferred 
from  the  dinner  they  gave,  June  20, 1814, 
to  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe,  then  in 
England,  which  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Three  weeks  later  they  gave  a  dinner  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  cost  nearly 
thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

United  Service  Club,  situated  in  Pall 
Mall,  contains  1500  members.  Ofiicers  arc 
not  eligible  for  election  under  the  rank  of 
colonel  or  captain  in  the  navy.  The  club- 
house is  commodious  and  elegant. 

Garriek  Club,  situated  in  New  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  founded  in 
1831  by  gentlemen  interested  in  the  drama 
— authors,  actors,  and  others — and  named 
after  David  Garriek,  the  actor.  The  initi- 
ation fee  is  $105 ;  yearly  fees,  $31.  The. 
collection  of  theatrical  portraits  and  other 
paintings  connected  with  the  profession  is 
large  and  exceedingly  interesting.  They 
may  be  seen  every  Wedftesday,  between  11 
and  3,  on  introduction  by  a  member. 
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UnhertUy  Cbtb,  situated  in  Pall  Mall, 
contalosiKlOO  members — five  hundred  from 
Uzford  and  five  hundred  fironi  Cambridge. 
Eatnoce  fee,  ^130 ;  annual  fee,  $80. 

Orfifrd  and  Cetmhridgt  Clubj  situated  in 
PaU  Kail,  has  five  hundred  members  from 
cAch  university. 

The  other  clubs  are  the  Alpine^  Boodle* t, 
Citjf  nf/jmdon,  Cocoa,  Guards,  Gresham, 
Xe»  dbf,  Xapal  and  MUUary,  Oriental, 
Tra9den\  l/nionj  Neto  UnioersUy,  WhU- 
tingum,  Windham,  and  WhkehaU. 

The  Marbets  of  London  are  numerous, 
and  well  supplied  with  the  ttaplea  of  life. 
They  lack,  however,  the  multiplicity  of 
vcgetiblea  found  in  a  New  York  or  Paris 
naricet.  The  principal  b  the  Metropolitan 
Cattk-marhetj  opened  by  Prince  Albert  in 
1855.  It  covers  -thirty  acres  of  ground, 
half  of  which  is  inclosed,  furnishing  ac- 
commodation for  over  fifty  thousand  cattle, 
aheep,  calves,  and  pigs.  The  building  cost 
aboat  fcwo  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars. 
The  average  weekly  sales  here  are,  cattle 
3S0Q,  and  sheep  35,000. 

ThteMttropoGian  Meat-market  lA  situated 
in  Sraithfield.  It  is  a  handsome  building 
of  red  brick,  in  the  Kenaissance  style.  Its 
roof  is  of  iron  and  glass.  It  covers  about 
three  and  a  half  acres  of  ground.  There  is 
also  a  poultry-market  attached.  Ifc  cost 
one  million  dollars,  aqd  was  finished  in 
1^.  Smithfield  Bfarket  is  noted  for  the 
historical'  importance  of  the  spot :  numer- 
ous martyrs  were  here  burned  at  the  stake ; 
Wallace,  the  "  hero  of  Scotland,"  was  also 
executed  here.  It  was  noted  for  its  jousts 
and  tournaments. 

BaHngsffute,  noted  as  the  great  fish-mar- 
ket of  London.  It  is  situated  below  Lon- 
don Brid'^on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  has  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  been 
the  fish-market  of  the  city.  The  coarse- 
ness of  the  language  used  by  the  occupants 
of  this  market  has  become  so  proverbial 
that,  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spok- 
en, profane  and  vulgar  language  is  termed 
''mingigaur 

Gwent  Garden  Market  is  the  great  vege- 
table, fruit,  and  herb  market  of  the  city. 
(See  Cifvent  Garden  SquareJ) 

Leadeahall  Market,  situated  in  Grace- 
church  Street,  noted  for  its  poultry,  butter, 
▼egetables,  etc.  Also  Farrinffdon  Market 
nd  NewgaU  Market. 

TattertaWs,  in  Knightsbridge  Green,  is 


the  great  horse-market  of  London.  Sales 
take  place  every  Monday.  The  Jockey 
Club  have  a  subscription  -  room  here; 
days  of  meeting,  Monday  and  Thursday. 


Theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement 
in  London  are  very  numerous.  There  are 
some  thirty  in  number,  situated  in  difier- 
ent  locations  in  the  city.  The  principa> 
are  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  for 
Italian  Opera. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  Soyal  Ital- 
ian Opera.  This  is  the  finest  theatre  in 
London,  and  will  hold  comfortably  2000 
persons. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  oldest,  and  one 
of  the  best.  It  can  accommodate  3800 
persons. 

Haymarket  Theatre  holds  about  2000 
persons ;  a  fine  company.  Drama,  vaude- 
ville, and  farce.  Mr.  Sothern  has  per- 
formed Lord  Dundreary  here  for  many 
years  to  crowded  houses. 

Opera  Comique,  a  beautiful  new  theatre, 
the  handsomest  in  the  city,  opened  in  1870. 
American  managers. 

The  Gayety,  on  the  Strand,  fine  house, 
well  ventilated,  and  admirable  company. 

Adelphi  Theatre,  situated  on  the  Strand, 
holds  1500.    Drama  and  farce. 

Globe  Theatre,  also  on  the  Strand.  Pret- 
ty little  theatre  and  good  company. 

Princess's  Theatre,  78  Oxford  Street. 
British  drama.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  theatres  in  London,  mostly  ow- 
ing to  the  immense  success  of  Dion  Bouci- 
cault*8  dramatic  writings,  which  are  pro- 
duced at  this  theatre.  We  strongly  ad- 
vise all  Americans  to  visit  this  theatre 
when  Mr.  Boucicault*8  pieces  are  perform- 
ed ;  the  dramatic  effect  is  simply  magnifi- 
cent. The  theatre  holds  about  1600  people. 

The  Lyceum,  or  English  Opera-house, 
situated  on  the  Strand.     Holds  1500. 

St,  James's,  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  so- well  known  in  Ameri- 
ca.     Pretty  theatre  and  good  company. 

Prince  of  Wales's.     Good  company. 

Sadler's  Wells  is  situated  in  Islington. 
Holds  2800,  and  has  a  good  company. 

There   are  also  the    Olympic,  IJolbvm 
Theatre  and  Holbum  Circus,  New  Royalty 
Queen's,   Alexandra,  Marylebone,  Surrey, 
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Britanma,  Vietoria — ^large  t)iefttre — ^holds 
8000 ;  Astley'Sf  Standard,  and  Grecian. 
The  Alhambraj  in  Leicester  Square,  used 
for  concerts^  songs,  etc. ;  ballet  lias  lately 
been  prohibited  ;  beer,  segars,  etc.,  al- 
lowed. Company  rather  fast,  those  who 
are  not  loose. 


Cremome  Gardens, — These  gardens,  sit- 
uated at  Chelsea,  may  be  reached  by  the 
omnibuses,  which  run  through  Piccadilly 
all  day.  They  formerly  belonged  to  Loxd 
Cremome,  and  are  most  tastefully  laid  out 
with  flower-beds,  and/  ornamented  with 
statues  and  little  bowers,  where  refresh- 
ments are  procured.  In  the  evening  the 
Gardens  are  illuminated,  and  various  per* 
formances  are  ofl'ered  to  visitors,  such  as 
liallets  and  pantomimes,  in  the  little  thea- 
tre, and  fire-works,  rope-dancing,  and  some- 
times a  circus,  with  the  customary  perform- 
ing monkeys,  dogs,  etc.  One  of  the  great 
attractions  is  the  invisible  Sibyl,  who  will, 
for  a  small  compensation,  relate  the  events 
of  the  past  and  future,  and  satisfy  the  cu- 
rious upon  the  most  ambiguous  subjects. 
Among  the  attractions  also  is  the  celebra- 
ted dancing  platform,  where  the  polka, 
waltz,  and  quadrilles  are  directed  in  an 
artistic  manner  by  competent  musicians. 
Dinner  a  la  carU  can  be  obtained  fh>m 
noon  until  night  at  the  hotel  which  opens 
into  the  Gardens. 

Kew  Gardens^  in  addition  to  the  above, 
is  also  a  delightful  spot :  it  can  be  reached 
in  summer  by  steamer  every  half  hour,  or 
by  omnibuses  from  the  city.  The  most  at> 
tractive  object  at  Kew  is  the  celebrated 
Botanic  Gardens^  extending  over  75  acres 
of  ground.  The  plants  are  of  the  rarest 
quality,  arranged  and  labeled  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hooker.  The  great  palm^^oum  con- 
tains exotics  reaching  to  a  height  of  60 
feet.  An  inclosed  conservatory,  twice  as 
large  as  the  palm-house,  is  now  being  con- 
structed, and  a  lake  is  being  formed  which 
communicates  with  the  Thames  by  a  tun- 
nel under  the  river  terrace.  This  delif2;ht- 
ftil  spot  is  open  to  the  public  every  after- 
moon,  Sundays  included. 
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There  are  numenms  other  places  of 
amusement  for  young  men  who  wish  to  see 
*  *  life,"  such  as  the  Cassino,  Argyle  Rooms, 
Alhambra,  Pavilion,  Oxford,  Canterbury, 
and  Evans's.  The  Pavilion,  in  the  Hay- 
market,  stands  unrivaled  as  a  music-hall 
and  as  a  favorite  lounge.  None  but  first- 
rate  artistes  are  engaged.  There  are  six 
American  bowling  saloons. 

It  would  be  well  to  endeavor  to  be  in  Lon- 
don in  the  early  part  of  June,  to  witness 
the  **  Derby  Day."  The  races  take  place 
at  Epsom.  The  houses  of  Parliament  are 
j  always  closed  on  the  day  of  the  races,  and 
a  general  "  Fourth  of  July"  pervades  the 
city.  To  visit  the  course  there  are  several 
ways.  If  with  a  part}',  say  six  persons,  by 
all  means  go  in  **  style" — coach  and  four, 
with  outriders.  This,  with  your  ticket  to 
the  stand,  will  cost  from  $10  to  $12  etch. 
Of  course,  you  will  carry  a  lundi  with  yon. 
If  alone,  you  may  take  your  chance  in  a 
public  conveyance,  or  take  the  train  for 
Epsom  from  Waterloo  Bridge  or  from  Yio* 
toria  Station. 

On  the  Ascot  Cup  Day,  the  Prince  snd 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members  of 
the  royal  family,  visit  the  course.  AseU 
is  five  miles  from  Windsor,  and  the  road 
through  which  you  pass  is  one  of  surpass- 
ing loveliness. 


The  principal  Cemeteries  of  London  tre 
the  Woking  Necropolis,  Brompton,  Tower 
Hamlets,  Victoria  Park,  Abney  Park,  Nor- 
wood, and  Kensal  Green.  Among  the  per- 
sons interred  in  the  latter  was  5ie  Doke 
of  Sussex  and  the  Princess  Sophia,  Sydney 
Smith,  Thomas  Hood,  John  Mnrniy,  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  the  children  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  The  most  remarkable  and  ehib- 
orate  tombs  are  those  of  Ducrow,  Soyer, 
and  St.  John  Long.  There  is  a  law  noir 
in  London  forbidding  interments  in  the 
church-yards ;  nevertheless,  some  of  the 
burial-grounds  are  very  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  past  recollections,  such  as  Bon- 
hill  Fields,  for  there  lie  the  remains  of 
John  Bunyan,  (jreorge  Fox,  John  Owen, 
and  others. 
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The  most  fiishionable  tailore  of  London 
are  Messrs.  Smallpage  and  Son,  41  and  43 
Maddox  Street.  Thej  have  lately  been 
appointed  West  End  agents  for  the  Canard 
line  of  steamers,  a  great  oonvenience  to 
Americana. 


Before  leav- 
ing London,  be  certain  you  visit  the  im- 
neose  brewery  of  Barclay  and  Perkins :  it 
■one  of  the  '^Inatitutionfi,"  justly  celebra*- 
tcd. 

In  Ett^aad,  nearly  all  places  of  interest 
sm  closed  against  gratoitoos  admissions ; 
oonseqoently,  while  our  average  of  $5  per 
day  will  suffice  for  the  Continent,  $2  addi- 
ftaonal  had  better  be  added  for  the  kingdom 
ef  Great  Britain. 

IVavelen  shoold  not  fail  to  be  provided 
with  Bradshaw's  British  and  Continental 
Railway  and  Steam  Navigation  Guides, 
pobUshed  monthly  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Adams, 
Ko.  69  Fleet  Street,  who  will  also  give  ev- 
«iy  infonnation  to  American  travelers  in 
Europe  on  their  calling  at  his  ofBce.  There 
an  oomerona  articles  for  which  England 
is  celebrated,  both  for  quality  and  cheap- 
ness, which  are  very  essential  to  the  trav- 
der,  which  may  be  bought  at  this  estab- 
lishment; also  traveling-bags,  maps,  wa- 
ter-proof coats,  dictionaries  of  all  the  for- 
eign laagoages,  with  all  the  dilTerent  Hand- 
books, including  *^  Harper's  Hand4f0ok/or 
TVtnefen;" 

For  the  purchase  of  pocket  telescopes 
nd  perspective  glasses  for  field  use,  one  of 
wkidi  is  indispensable  to  the  traveler,  or 
any  article  in  the  optician  line,  the  house 
of  Gould  A  Porter,  late  Carey,  181  Strand, 
ntablisbed  over  one  hundred,  years,  can 
be  strongly  reoonmiended.  Their  opera- 
glssses  have  also  a  |?reat  reputatwn,  being 
kigidy  feeommended  in  the  London  Com- 
kiU  Magazine. 

One  of  the  cheapest  clothing -houses 
(end  clothing  la  remarkably  cheap  in  £n- 
iMl)  is  that  of  H.  L.  Bfarshall  &  Co., 
No.  516  New  Oxford  Street,  near  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  goods  of  this  house 
■re  of  the  best  quality,  cheap,  and  made 
vith  the  vtmoat  promptitude.     We  can 


cordially  recommend  their  traveling-suits, 
which  they  get  up  at  twenty-four  hours' 
notice. 

One  of  the  principal  excursions  from 
London  (and  much  better  for  you  to  miss 
London  than  miss  it)  is  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham,  which  we  do  not  think  is 
surpassed,  as  an  interesting  excursion,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  works  of  Nature 
and  of  art  there  to  be  seen,  with  the  beau- 
iiful  surroundings,  by  any  in  England  or 
the  Continent.  We  would  strongly  adviso 
not  only  making  the  excursion  and  spend- 
ing a  da}',  but  taking  your  luggage  and 
spending  Uiree  or  four  days,  for  this  rea- 
son :  Nearly  all  the  beautiful  buildings  one 
sees  on  the  Continent  are  better  apprecia^ 
ted  if  one  understands  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture to  which  they  belong,  and  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  other  spot  where  one  can 
sit  and  see  before  him,  in  all  their  splendor, 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  all  the 
different  styles,  a  few  days'  attention  to 
which  will  put  him  in  possession  of  knowl- 
edge never  to  be  forgotten,  and  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  during  every  hour  of  his  trav- 
els. We  will  describe  the  different  courts 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come.  A  fine 
fiimily  hotel  (the  Crystal  Palace)  adjoins 
the  palace,  where  families  or  single  gentle- 
men can  be  provided  with  rooms  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  looking  out  on  a  landscape 
rarely  equaled  in  Great  Britain.  We  would 
decidedly  prefer  this  for  a  few  weeks*  res- 
idence to  any  other  part  of  England.  Con- 
veyances to  the  city  every  hour ;  time,  fif- 
teen minutes.  The  dinner  served  up  to 
parties  in  the  lawn-rooms  of  the  Crystal 
Pal^e  Hotel  have  thrown  Richmond  and 
Greenwich  in  the  shade. 

To  reach  Sydenham  you  take  the  cars 
at  London  Bridge  Station.  The  fare,  in- 
cluding price  of  admifsion  to  the  palace, 
first  class,  2s,  6d. ;  second  class,  2s.  The 
view  from  the  palace  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  in  Great  Britain,  or  perhaps  the 
world--that  is,  taking  into  consideration 
its  immediate  surroundings.  The  gardens 
are  mostdelightftd ;  th(  ir  beautiful  walks, 
serpentine  streams,  statues,  fountains,  and 
lawns,  render  it  unsurpassable.  There  is 
a  portion  of  the  building  appropriated  to 
tropical  trees  and  plants;  to  courts  of 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  sculpture ; 
to  courts  of  Assyria,  Alhambra,  Germany, 
and  Italy ;  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of 
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all  the  great  sculptoni  of  both  ancient  and  [ 
modem  times ;  and  those  who  can  not  visit ' 
Florence  and  Rome  to  see  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  other  great  masters, 
may  here  see  their  reproduction.  If  Italy 
will  hold  the  orifdnala,  the  beat  thing  En- 
gland  can  do  is  to  have  most  perfect  copies, 
and  here  you  see  them  in  abundance.  Im- 
mense halls,  filled  with  the  productions, 
both  natural  and  mechanical,  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica,  and  America ;  picture-galleries,  mu- 
seums, and  refreshment  saloons ;  in  short, 
every  thing  to  please  both  the  eye  and  the 
appetite.  Should  you  visit  the  palace  on 
the  occasion  of  a  concert,  at  which  time 
.SOOO  children  often  siniTf  and  80,000  per- 
sons attend,  be  particular  to  leave  early, 
elite  you  ma}'  be  detained  until  midnight 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  return  in  the 
cars. 


On  entering  the  palace,  we  proceed 
through  the  south  wing  to  the  main  build- 
ing, passinj^  through  the  department  of 
natural  history',  and,  proceeding  toward  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  take  our  stand  oppo- 
site the  screen  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England,  Arom  which  point  a  fine  view  of 
the  building  is  obtained.  Passing  up  the 
nave,  and  crossing  the  main  entrance,  we 
will  commence  with  the  EgypHan  Courty 
which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  being  the 
most  ancient  style  of  architecture  yet  dis- 
covered, and  also  from  its  connection  with 
Biblical  histor)' :  passing  up  the  avenue  of 
lions,  we  observe  the  outer  walls  and  col- 
umns of  a  temple,  the  capitals  or  heads  of 
which  are  carved  to  illustrate  the  palm  and 
papyrus,  the  latter  in  its  various  stages 
from  the  bud  to  the  full-blown  flower. 
The  earliest  piece  of  architecture  in  the 
palace,  dating  back  as  far  as  1660  B.C.,  is 
a  copy  of  a  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan.  It  is  of 
great  value,  as  it  exhibits  the  first  order 
of  Egyptian  columns,  and  undoubtedly  fhr- 
nished  the  Greeks  with  the  model  of  their 
early  Doric.  As  we  pass  out  we  perceive 
the  beautiful  portico  from  the  island  of 
JPhilde :  within  is  the  remarkable  statue  of 
the  Egyptian  Antinous.  As  we  proceed 
on  to  the  right,  in  a  recess  is  the  model  of 
the  Temple  of  Aboo  Simbel,  cut  in  the  side 
of  a  rock  in  Nubia :  it  was  taken  from  the 
Hall  of  Columns  commenced  by  Osiris  the 
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First,  and  completed  by  his  son,  Ramesea 
the  Great,  about  1170  B.C. 

The  Greek  Court.  —  After  leaving  the 
grand,  yet  gloomy  Egi'ptian  architecture, 
it  is  delightful  to  wander  among  the  speci- 
mens of  Greek  art — delicately,  yet  finely 
proportioned ;  graceful  in  form ;  simple, 
and  yet  of  great  strength.    The  specimens 
which  we  hero  find  are  from  the  late  peri- 
od of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  court  repre- 
sents mostly  portions  of  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter at  Nemca,  built  about  400  years  B.C. 
Among  the  statues  we  recognize  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Greek  school. 
The  celebrated  Venus  of  MUo,  unrivaled 
as  to  its  beaut}*  of  the  female  form ;  the 
Laocoon  ;    Ariadne,    from   the  Vatican  ; 
Sleeping  Faun;  Farnese  Juno,  and   the 
Discobolus,  from  the  Vatican.     In  this 
court  is  the  f^-fkmed  Niobe  group,  fhrom 
Florence,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  Greek  art;  also  the  Belvi« 
dere  Torso,  from  the  Vatican ;  the  lieav« 
only  Psyche,  from  the  Museum  at  Naples; 
the  celebrated  Venus  de  Medici ;  and  busts 
of  the  Greek  orators,  philosophers,  gener« 
als,  statesmen,  etc.     As  we  approach  the 
Roman  Court,  the  rooet  attractive  feature 
is  the  arch :  on  entering,  we  come  into  an 
apartment  whero  the  walls  are  colored  in 
imitation    of   porphyry    and    malachite. 
Amon.^  the  sculpture  here  is  the  magniii' 
cent  Venus  Aphrodite,  from  the  Capitol, 
Rome ;  statue  of  Drusus,  from  Naples ;  the 
Venus  Callipygos,  from  Naples ;  the  Apol- 
lo Bclvidere  and  the  Diana,  from  the  Lon- 
vre.     After  leaving  this  court,  we  pass 
into  the  superb  AUiambra  Court:  the  por- 
tion of  architecture  here  represented  is  the 
famous  Court  of  Lions,  Tribunal  of  Justice, 
Divan  and  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages.   The 
fountain  in  the  centre  is  supported  by  lioosy 
from  which  the  court  takes  its  name.  Ptss- 
ing  through  the  tropical  division  andacfon 
the  transept,  we  approach  the  At^fntm 
Court,  which,  with  its  brilliant  coloring,  its 
immense  halls,  and  peculiar  ornaments, 
strikes  one  as  being  extremely  singular, 
and  yet  highly  interesting.     The  exterior 
fVont  and  sides  of  the  court  were  taken 
from  the  palace  at  Khorsabad.     CrossiDg 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave  we  find  the 
Bfpumtine  Comrt,  the  external  decorations 
of  which  are  very  beautiful,  not  only  fbr 
its  mosaic  ornaments,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  Byzantine  art,  but  also  for  its  pain^ 
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ings  of  illastrioofl  characters  of  that  peri- 
od, among  which  is  that  of  Charles  the 
fiakl  of  France,  and  the  Emperor  Niceph- 
onu  Botoniales  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
centre  of  the  coart  is  a  copy  of  a  mar- 
bk  fountain  at  Heisterhach,  on  the  Rhine. 
On  either  side  of  tlie  fonntun  are  effigies 
of  King  John,  King  Henry,  and  others. 
The  German  Mediaval  is  the  next  court, 
and  u  devoted  exclusively  to  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Germany.  The  cen- 
tre doorway  was  cast  from  a  famous  door- 
way in  Nuremberg.  This  court  contains 
coDsidenble  sculpture  by  most  excellent 
artista,  and  many  fine  specimens  of  the 
German  mediaeval  art.  On  entering  the 
E^gliMk  MeduKval  Court  we  will  notice  the 
magnificent  doorway  from  Rochester  Ca- 
thedral. Here  also  is  a  monument  of  the 
14th  century,  representing  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension  of  Christ :  at  the  foot, 
loldiersarB  on  guard  sleeping ;  in  the  cen- 
tra is  the  rosurreetion  of  our  Lord,  bearing 
his  cross,  and  at  his  feet  the  three  Marys 
m  adoration ;  above  is  represented  the  As- 
cenrioD,  and  the  apostles  standing  around. 
The  other  monuments  of  interest  are  those 
of  Humphrey  de  Bohon,  from  Hereford 
Cathedral ;  Edward  II.,  ftom  Gloucester ; 
Wniiam  of  Wykeham,  f^om  Winchester ; 
Edward  tho  Black  Prince,  in  gilt  armor, 
from  Canterbury  Cathedral;  and  Queen 
Eleanor,  whose  lovely  countenance  can 
not  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  vestibule,  the 
painted  monument  of  John  of  Eltham,  the 
Ardeme  tomb,  monument  of  Henry  IV., 
tnd  Joan  of  Navarre.  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
and  Richard  Beanchamp,  earl  of  Warwick, 
from  St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick,  are 
amon^  the  finest  Gothic  specimens  in  £n- 
l^d.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  the 
magnificent/on^  from  Walsingham.  The 
Fnndi  and  ItaSan  Meditgwil  Court  comes 
next,  and  contains  some  specimens  of  art 
by  Giovanni  Pisano  and  his  son  Nino,  also 
Andrea  Orgagna.  The  Bencdssanee  Court. 
—This  style  of  architecture  has  existed 
rince  the  year  1420,  at  which  time  Ghi- 
berti  executed  his  wonderfiil  bronze  doors : 
portraits  of  twelve  of  the  most  celebrated 
pstnms  of  art  exist  here,  among  whom  we 
nay  mention  Francis  I.  and  Catharine  de' 
Medici ;  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Lucrezia 
Boigia ;  Mary  of  Burgundy  and  Maximil- 
ian of  Germany.  In  the  centre  of  the 
eonrt  is  a  fountain  tram  the  Ch&teau  de 


Gaillon,  in  France,  and  two  bronze  wells 
from  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.  This 
court  also  contains  a  copy  of  the  celebra- 
ted gates  from  the  Baptistery  at  Florence, 
called  by  Michael  Angelo  **the  Gates  of 
Paradise."  The  Elisuxbethan  Court  con- 
tains the  monument  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  executed  in  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century,  and  is  extremely  charac- 
teristic of  the  Elizabethan  style ;  also  the 
monuments  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Mar- 
garet, countess  of  Richmond.  The  Italian 
Court  is  founded  on  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
finest  edifices  in  Rome — the  Famese  Pal- 
ace. In  the  centre  of  the  court  we  find 
the  fountain  "of  the  Tortoises."  Among 
the  other  objects  of  attraction  are  copies 
of  the  celebrated  frescoes  of  Raphael  in  the 
Vatican  palace  at  Rome.  The  monuments 
of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de'  Medici ;  stat- 
ues of  the  Slave ;  Moses,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo ;  the  Pieatll,  in  St.  Peter's,  Rome ; 
also  the  bronze  door,  by  Sansovino,  fnxA 
St.  Mark's,  Venice.  In  the  vestibule  to  the 
Italian  Court  are  some  elaborate  monu- 
ments and  tombs,  exhibiting  the  later  Re- 
naissance style.  Having  visited  the  dif- 
ferent courts,  and  viewed  the  style  of  ar- 
chitecture belonging  to  each,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  great  central  transept,  and 
will  leave  the  reader  to  select  his  future 
course  himself,  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mend  his  visiting  the  Pompeian  Court,  de« 
partment  of  natural  history',  library  and 
reading-room,  and  the  statues.  Tho  gaU 
leries  are  devoted  to  pictures,  portraits, 
fine  arts,  Indian  collections,  industrial  mu-> 
seum,  etc. .  The  botanical  and  tropical  de- 
partments should  also  be  visited.  Upon 
leaving  the  interior  of  the  palace,  a  stroll 
through  the  park  and  gardens,  a  visit  to 
tlie  arcade  and  rosaiy,  the  terrace,  the 
fountains — particularly  the  large  circular 
one  surrounded  by  white  marble  statues — 
will  prov.e  extremely  interesting ;  and  the 
view  fh)m  the  top  of  the  broad  flight  of 
steps,  as  you  leave  the  central  transept,  is 
most  picturesque.  The  surrounding  pic- 
ture of  natural  scenery  is  truly  lovely — 
undulating  and  rich  in  hue;  the  back- 
ground is  completed  by  a  range  of  blue 
hills,  spires  of  village  churches,  and  clus- 
ters of  cottages.  All  who  visit  Sydenham 
will  agree  that  more  beauties  here  exist, 
of  nature  and  of  art,  than  any  where  else 
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Windsor  Cattle, — Starting  from  the  Wa- 
terloo station  and  passing  tiirough  Rich- 
mond, which  we  will  describe  on  our  re- 
turn, in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  you 
arriTe  at  the  favorite  seat  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  past  eight  centu- 
ries— and  even  before  Windsor  Castle  was 
founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  the  Sax- 
on kings  resided  on  this  spot.  The  castle 
lies  near  the  town  of  Windsor,  which  con- 
tains some  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
several  good  hotels — best,  CatUe  and  Clar- 
CNce.  The  noted  Star  and  Garter  was  burn- 
ed in  1869.  If  the  royal  family  be  absent 
you  can  visit  her  majesty's  private  apart- 
ments, for  which  purpose  you  must  obtain 
an  order  from  the  lord  chamberlain;  the 
reet  of  the  castle  may  be  visited  by  an  or- 
der which  can  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Gun 
&  Co.,  Strand.  The  principal  object  that 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is 
St.  George's  Chapel  and  ro}ral  vault.  The 
first  is  a  very  splendid  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Here  the  marriage  ceremony 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Al- 
exandra was  performed  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. The  altar  was  arrayed  with  its  gold 
communion  plate  in  massive  rows,  and  the 
ceremony  performed  by  a  number  of  prel- 
ates, who  made  the  services  most  impress- 
ive. The  musical  portion  of  the  ceremony 
war  sweetly  rendered  by  Madame  Jenny 
Lind  Goldschmidt,  who,  with  others,  offered 
up  the  hymn  of  praise  on  this  great  day. 
The  following  is  the  hymn,  which  was  com- 
posed by  the  Prince's  father : 

'*  This  day,  with  Joyful  heart  and  voice, 
To  heaven  be  raised  a  nation'a  prayer ; 
Ahuighty  Father,  deign  to  grant 
Thy  blessing  to  the  wedded  pair. 

^So  ihall  no  ekmda  of  sorrow  dim 
The  sunshine  of  their  early  days ; 
But  happiness  in  endless  round 
Shall  still  encompan  all  their  ways.** 

A  picture  of  the  grand  ceremony  was  paint- 
ed by  Mr.  Frith,  for  the  copyright  of  which 
a  higher  price  has  been  ofiered  tbian  has 
ever  been  ofiered  for  any  other  picture. 
Tennyson,  the  poet-laureate  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, produced  the  following  nuptial  ode  on 
the  occasion : 

^  Sea-klng*8  daughter  tnm  over  the  sea, 

Alexandra! 
Saxon^  and  Norman,  and  Dane  are  we. 
But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  (k  thee, 

Alexandra  I 
Welcome  her,  thunders  of  tori  and  of  fleet ! 
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Welcome  her,  thundering  dieer  of  the  street! 
Welcome  her,  all  things  youthful  and  sweet, 
Matter  the  blossom  under  her  feet 
Break,  happy  land.  Into  eaiiier  llowen  ]   [en ! 
Make  music,  oh  bird,  in  the  new-budded  bow- 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  all  that  is  ounl 

Warble^  oh  bugle,  and  trumpet  Mare! 
Flags,  flutter  out  upon  turrets  and  toweral 

Flames, on  the  windy  headland  flare! 
Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  apire  1 

Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air! 
Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire  I 
Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desire, 

Alexaadim! 
^^  Sea-king's  daughter,  as  happy  as  fiiir, 
Blisrful  bride  of  a  bllssftil  heir. 
Bride  of  the  heir  of  the  kings  of  the  lea. 

Oh  Joy  to  the  people,  and  Joy  to  the  throne, 

Come  to  ns,  love  us,  and  miJce  us  yoox  own; 
For  Saxon,  or  Dane,  or  Nonnan  we. 
Teuton,  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be. 
We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcooie  of  thee, 

Alexandra:*' 

t 

In  the  vault  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  En- 
gland's sovereigns,  including  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  queen,  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  Geofge 
III.  and  his  qae^i,  William  IV.  and  his 
qneen,  Charles  I.,  and  the  Princess  Chsr- 
lotte:  the  monument  of  the  last  is  veiy 
fine.  The  vault  lies  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  chapel.  It  is  in  this  chapel  where  the 
installation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
takes  place.  The  interior  of  the  castle  is 
most  rich  in  decorations  and  works  of  art, 
embracing  pictures,  statuary,  and  bronses. 
The  principal  galleiy  in  which  these  works 
are  shown  is  over  600  feet  in  length.  In 
the  centre  of  the  castle  is  situated  the  rouDd 
tower  in  which  James  I.  of  Scotland  wss 
confined.  There  is  a  park  surrounding  the 
castle,  through  which  you  must  drive  or 
walk,  and  visit  Virginia  Water,  Heme's 
Oak,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the '  *  Long  Walk" 
—  three  miles — notice  the  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  by  West- 
macott. 

A  short  distance  ftom  Windsor  is  Frog- 
more,  the  residence  of  the  late  Duchess  of 
Kent,  the  queen's  mother,  now  occupied  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  Christian. 

Sickmcnd. — A  day  may  be  well  spent  in 
an  excursion  first  to  Richmond  Park,  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  and  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  surrounding  scenery.  The  view 
from  Richmond  Hill,  where  ''lived  a  lass, " 
is  probably  unsurpassed  in  Great  Britain. 
From  the  summit  of  the  hill  may  be  seen 
Twickenham,  the  spot  where  stood  the 
house  of  Pope  the  poet,  and  his  body  is  in- 
terred in  the  church.  Cloae  by  is  Strwc- 
berry  HiU^  once  the  residence  of  Uonoe 
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Walpole,  and  now  belonging  to  Lady  Wal- 
d^nve.  Of  course  you  will  dine  at  the 
iiorld-renowned  Star  and  Garter  of  Rich- 
mood.  The  surrounding  sceneiy  is  most 
delightful ;  dinners  are  exquisite. 

A  short  walk  or  ride  of  two  miles,  cross- 
io^  the  Thames  Bridge,  will  bring  you  to 
IIamp!<»  Courty  open  free  every  day  ex- 
eepting  Fridays.  This  palace  was  origi- 
nally built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  pre- 
KDted  it  to  his  sovereign,  Henry  Vllf.  It 
vas  the  birthplace  of  Edward  VI.  The 
musks  andtoumamentsof  Philip  and  Mary, 
ind  Elizabeth,  occurred  here ;  also  the  cel- 
ebntion  of  the  marriage  of  Cromweirs 
daughter  and  Lord  Falconbuiy.  The  pal- 
ace »  a  splendid  structure  of  red  brick, 
vith  stone  ornaments.  There  are  portraits 
of  many  of  the  f^re^t  beauties  of  Charles 
11.9  court,  besides  other  paintings  by 
Buny  of  the  old  masters,  among  them  a 
fine  picture  of  Charles  I.  on  horseback  by 
Taadyck.  The  gardens  are  the  chief  re- 
nrt  of  the  citizens.  Here  may  bo  seen  a 
tiaenf  where  there  Is  a  grape-vino  ninety 
veais  old,  which  sometimes  yields  3000 
bimches  of  grapes  in  one  year. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  Green- 
•noi,  so  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  hos- 
p«tal,  its  Royal  Observatory,  not  to  speak 
of  its  white-bait  dinners  at  the  notorious 
Tmialgar  Hotel.  Steamers  leave  London 
crery  fire  mhiutes.  Greenwich  is  also  col- 
lated for  being  the  birthplace  of  Henry 
Vlir.,  and  his  daughters  Elizabeth  and 
Huy.  The  present  magnificent  hospital 
vas  commenced  by  Charles  II.,  and  added 
to  by  different  sovereigns.  It  consists  of 
finir  quadrangles,  viz.,  Kin.;  Charles's, 
King  WUliam^s,  Queen  Mary's,  and  Queen 
Anne's,  capable  of  accommodating  2400 
patients.  In  addition  to  other  incomes, 
the  hosjutal  is  supported  by  a  tax  of  six- 
pence per  month  on  every  mariner  either 
m  the  royal  navy  or  in  the  merchants' 
Krrice.  There  is  a  fine  picture-gallery  and 
chapel  open  to  the  public.  A  vi^it  should 
be  made  to  the  Painted  Hall,  which  con- 
tains many  beautiful  historical  paintings, 
vith  statues  of  Nelson  and  Duncan.  The 
Koyal  Observatory  occupies  the  most  con- 
ipieuoua  spot  in  Greenwich  Park ;  it  stands 
300  feet  i^ve  the  level  of  the  river :  a 
Biagnificent  view  may  be  obtained  from  its 
seromit.  Its  foundation  •stone  was  laid  in 
1575. 
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Dulinch,  five  miles  from  Waterloo 
Bridge,  contains  a  gallery  of  paintings 
called  the  Dulwich  Collection.  These 
pictures  were  collected  for  Stanislas  Au- 
gustus, King  of  Poland,  who  dying  before 
their  deliver}',  they  were  thrown  on  the 
hands  of  the  collector,  M.  Desenfans, 
whose  heir  bequeathed  them  to  Dulwich 
College.  There  are  several  Murillos,  Ti- 
tians,  Tintorettos,  and  Teniers  among  the 
collection. 

Five  miles  from  Windsor  is  Stoke  Pogis^ 
where  resided  William  Penn,  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania.  Here  also  lived  and  is 
buried  the  poet  Gray.  The  church-yard 
is  the  scene  of  his  *'  Elegy  written  in  a 
country  Church-yard,"  well  known  to  all 
readers. 

Eton,  noted  for  its  college,  and  for  the 
many  celebrated  men  who  received  their 
education  there,  lies  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  immediately  opposite  Wind- 
sor. Hotels,  Great  Western  and  George, 
Eton  College  was  founded  in  1440  by  Hen- 
ry Y  I.  The  total  number  of  scholars 
amounts  usuallv  to  about  850. .  The  librarv 
contains  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
books,  and  a  fine  assortment  of  Oriental 
MSS.  In  the  ante-chapel  is  a  marble  stat- 
ue of  the  founder,  in  his  royal  robes,  and 
another  of  bronze  in  the  principal  court. 
Many  of  England's  great  men  were  edu- 
cated here ;  among  others,  we  ma}'  men- 
tion the  famous  Earl  of  Chatham,  Boyle, 
West,  Fox,  Canning,  Hallam  the  historian, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. . 

Reading^  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Berkshire,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
having  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
Hotels,  Great  WeMem  and  George,  It  was 
taken  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century, 
after  they  had  defeated  Alfred  the  Great. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Thames  and  Kennet,  and  has  a  population 
of  25,045.  Of  the  Abbey,  founded  by  Hen- 
ry  I.  in  1125  to  atone  for  putting  out  his 
brother  Robert  Curthose's  eyes,  only  a 
Norman  gate  and  part  of  the  outer  walls 
are  left.  Archbishop  I^ud,  Merrick  the 
poet,  Addington  the  premier,  and  Ix>rd 
Chancellor  Phipps,  were  all  Reading  men, 
and  were  educated  in  the  grammar-school. 
Across  the  river,  at  a  little  distance,  stood 
Old  Caversham  House,  in  which  Charles 
I.  was  confined  after  the  affair  of  Holm  by. 
I      London  to  Oxford,  Woodstock,  Stratford- 
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upor^Afwn,  Warwick,  Leamington^  and  Ken- 
ilworth. 

Oxford,  58  miles  from  London,  is  beaa- 
tifally  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cherwell,  Thames,  and  Isis.  Its  popular 
tion  is  27,000.  The  Clarendon  is  the  best 
hotel,  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  Atwood. 
This  place  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  univer- 
sity in  the  world.  It  possesses  no  mana- 
fieictures  of  importance,  and  is  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  the  University,  which  consists 
of  twenty  colleges,  and  six  halls  for  the 
residence  of  the  students.  Pupils  are  re- 
ceived at  any  age  in  the  halls,  but  they 
must  be  over  eighteen  years  before  enter- 
ing the  colleges.  The  colleges  are  princi- 
pally situated  on  the  main  street,  which, 
with  the  churches,  other  public  edifices, 
and  trees,  presents  as  agreeable  and  im- 
posing an  appearance  as  any  street  in  the 
world.  The  names  of  the  colleges  are 
University,  Merton,  Baliol,  Exeter,  Oriel, 
Queen's,  New  College,  All  Souls',  Lincoln, 
^lagdalen.  Corpus  Christi,  Brazenose,  Trin- 
ity, Jesus,  St.  John,  Christ  Church,  Pem- 
brokCfWadharo,  Keble,  and  Worcester.  It 
is  said  that  University  College  was  found- 
ed by  Alfred  the  Great,  who  resided  here. 
Baliol  College  comes  next  in  antiquity. 
Christ  Church  College,  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  (250  pupils),  owes  its 
foundation  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  1524.  The 
hall  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
and  contains  a  large  collection  of  por- 
traits. The  bell,  called  "Great  Tom," 
weighs  17,000  lbs.  At  ten  minutes  past 
nine  every  night  it  strikes  101  strokes — 
that  is,  as  many  as  there  are  students  on 
the  foundation.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  University  at  present  is  about 
6000. 

The  Bodleian  Library,  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  in  the  16th  century — con- 
sidered the  finest  collection  in  Europe — is 
next  in  size  in  England  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  contains  240,000  volumes.  There 
b  also  a  picture-gallery  here. 

The  schools  containing  the  Arundelian 
Marbles  and  Pomfret  Statnes  are  connect- 
ed with  the  University.  In  the  Museum 
arc  many  interesting  antiquities  and  relics, 
Guy  Fawkes's  lantern  among  the  number. 
The  gardens  belonging  to  the  colleges  are 
extremely  beautiful ;  and  the  lovely  prom- 
enades of  Christ  Church  Meadows  and 
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Magdalen  Walks  are  of  great  extent  and 
beauty.  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer 
were  burned  at  Oxford  in  front  of  Baliol 
College  during  the  reign  of  Bloody  TAaxy, 
A  most  beautiful  monument  was  erected 
near  the  spot.  This  city  suffered  much 
during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Ed- 
mund Ironsides  was  murdered  here.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Canute ;  and  his  son, 
Harold  Barefoot,  was  crowned  and  died 
here.  It  was  stormed  in  1067  by  William 
the  Conqueror ;  and  part  of  the  same  cas- 
tle that  was  erected  by  him  is  now  used  as 
the  county  jail.  It  was  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  Henry  I.,  who  built  m  palace  here. 
Henry  II.  also  resided  here,  during  which 
time  his  son,  the  valiant  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  was  bom.  Oxford  contains  a  veiy 
fine  theatre,  designed  and  erected  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren. 

From  Oxford  an  excursion  of  nine  miles 
should  be  made  to  Blenheim,  the  magniii- 
cent  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
This  building  was  erected  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  Parliament  granting  half 
a  million  for  the  purpose.  It  contains  a 
fine  library  and  collection  of  pictures.  The 
proprietor  of  the  Clarendon  has  good  star 
bles,  and  will  provide  carriages  for  the  ex- 
cursion. 

About  eight  miles  from  Oxford  is  sitQ' 
ated  the  ancient  town  of  Woodstock,  It 
contains  8000  inhabitanto.  Hotel,  Bw. 
This  town,  noted  for  its  manufkcture  of 
gloves,  was  long  the  residence  of  Hepry 
II.,  and  also  the  fair  Rosamond.  Edward 
I.  held  a  Parliament  here  in  1275.  It  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  the  illustrious  Bhw^k 
Prince.  It  contains  a  handsome  town- 
hall.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  mag- 
nificent residence  is  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  town.  This  earthly  paradise 
was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  presented  by  the  British  nation 
to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  after 
his  victory  at  Blenheim,  Parliament  voting 
92,500,000  for  that  purpose.  The  park, 
consisting  of  2700  acres,  is  filled  with  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  deer,  and  is  consid- 
ered the  most  glorious  domain  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon.  The  immediate  grounds  snr- 
rounding  the  palace,  which  is  situated  oetf 
the  borders  of  a  lovely  lake,  are  filled  vith 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  the  whole  embdliahed 
with  lovely  walks,  fountains,  and  water- 
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falls.  In  the  centre  of  tho  I&wn  stands  a 
CormtbJAn  pillar,  130  feet  high,  surmount- 
ed bj  a  sta.ti4e'Of  the  duke.  On  the  ped- 
estal are  inscribed. his  public  services,  writ- 
ten by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  principal 
froDt  of  the  bailding  is  350  feet  long.  The 
ittterior  is  m4g;Dificent]y  finished,  and  con- 
tuns  a  fine  collection  of  sculptures  and 
lointings :  among  tho  latter  arc  some  of 
ntiui's  and  Hubens's  masterpiecef*.  The 
Elmy  is  200  feet  long,  and  contains  near- 
IjIByOOO  Tolumes. 

Thitty-fiTe  miles  from  Woodstock  and 
■bety-seTen  from  London  is  the  watering- 
\   I^Ke  of  LeaminffUm,  a  place  of  gr^at  resoj^t, 
I   nd  noted  for  its  medicinal  springs^'X^e 
'    voold  advise  travelers  to  stop  here  and 
Bske  their  excursions  to  Warwick  and 
i    Kenilworth.     The  BeperU  is  the  best  hotel 
B  Leamington.     Mr.  Bishop,  the  proprie- 
tor, has  fine  horses  and  carriages  fbr  mak- 
ii^  the  excursions  in  the  neighborhood. 
Bopalatioii,  16,000.     The  mineral  waters 
m  veiT  efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 
The  environs  are  particularly  interesting; 
Tin  town  contains  assembly-rooms,  bail- 
nwms,  magnificent  pump,  and  bath  rooms, 
reading  and  library  it>om8|  a  musenm,  pic- 
tere-gallery,  and  theatre. 

The  views  of  the  C<uile  of  Ifeniiworth 
tre  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  in 
ttie  United  Kingdom.  They  are  only  five 
miles  from  the  town  of  Leamington,  and  a 
dsy  may  be  well  spent  in  their  examina- 
tioiL  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortalized 
their  ivy-covered,  "cloud-capped  towers" 
la  ids  novel  of  the  same  name,  which  every 
oae  who  lias  not  read  should  do  before  he 
Tints  this  glorions  rnin.  The  castle  was 
iMuided  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  lord  cham- 
berlain to  Henry  I.  Henry  III.  gave  it 
to  the  ftoons  Simon  de  Montfort,  £arl  of 
Leice^er.  After  this  nobleman  took  np 
■nas  against  the  king,  it  was  the  favorite 
resort  of  his  insurgent  /riends.  After  the 
«ui  bad  fled  to  France,  the  rebels  held  out 
ax  months  against  the  entire  forces  of  the 
kingdom.  Edward  Il.was  imprisoned  here, 
la  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
taUr  held  a  tournament  here,  which  waa 
sttended  by  one  hundred  knights  and  their 
lilies.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  famous  John 
of  Gaunt,-  Edward's  third  son,  who  be- 
qoeathod  it  to  his  son  Henry  Bolingbroke, 
•fkerward  Henry  IV.,  alter  which  it  re- 


mained the  property  of  the  crown  until 
Elizabeth  presented  it  to  her  favorite,  Dud- 
ley, Earl  of  Leicester,  who  entertained  the 
virgin  queen  here  in  1566, 15G8,  and  1575. 

The  ''royal  progress'*  of  Queen  Bess  is 
described  by  Scott.  It  is  said  that  Leices- 
ter spent  $85,000  in  seventeen  days'  enter- 
tainment, which  is  equivalent  to  half  a 
million  at  the  present  time.  The  castle 
was  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell. 
After  the  Restoration,  it  was  presented  to 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  by  Charles  II.,  who  also 
created  him  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Baron 
of  Kenilworth,  in  whose  family  it  has  re- 
mained to  the  present  day. 

Two  miles  to  the  west  of  Leamington  is 
Warwickj  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Avon.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its  his- 
torical associations  and  famous  ancient  cas- 
tle, the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick.  The  principal  object  of  in- 
terest' in  the  town  is  the  Ohurch  of  St. 
Mary's,  which  contains  many  magnificent 
monuments ;  that  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  next  to  the  monument 
of  Henry  VII.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is 
considered  the  finest  in  England.  Here  is 
also  the  monument  of  Elizabeth's  favorite, 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  On  a  mighty 
rock,  at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Avon, 
is  situated  the  celebrated  Castle  of  War- 
laickf  protected  by  embattled  walls  and 
stupendous  towers,  covered  without  with 
ivy,  and  within  with  frescoes  and  elegant 
paintings.  It  is  at  the  present  time,  not- 
withstanding its  antiquity,  considered  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  places  in  the  king- 
dom. The  armory  contains  many  curious 
relics.  The  celebrated  antique  vase,  found 
in  the  Emperor  Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoli, 
and  known  as  the  ''Warwick  Vase,"  may 
be  seen  in  the  green-house ;  it  is  capable 
of  holding  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
gallons.  Guy's  Cliff  should  be  visited :  it 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  castle : 
here  the  famous  Earl  Guy  and  his  wife  are 
buried.  fVom  Guy's  Tower  the  views  are 
exceedingly  fine. 

StrcUfoni-upon-Avon,  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  William  Shakspeare,  lies 
eight  miles  southwest  of  Warwick.  Prin- 
cipal hotel  Red  Horse,  where  the  tmveler 
may  well  put  up  for  a  day  or  two.  This 
house  is  known  as  the  Washington  Irving 
Hotel,  that  author  having  stopped  here. 
In  the  parlor  is  a  chair  with  his  name  en- 
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graved  on  a  brass  plate ;  also  his  poker ^ 
GeofFrey's  sceptre,  to  which  he  alludes  in 
his  Sketch-book.  The  house  in  which  the 
**  immortal  bard"  was  bom  has  been  pur- 
chased by  subscription,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations.  The  room 
in  which  the  poet  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
is  in  its  original  state.  There  are  deeds 
in  the  museum  (situated  in  the  house,  ad- 
mission sixpence)  which  prove  that  his 
father  resided  in  this  house.  In  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  is  the  "  Stratford  portrait"  of 
the  author,  and  it  is  of  undoubted  authen- 
ticity, liaving  been  in  Mr.  Hunt's  family 
for  over  a  century.  Among  the  leading 
relics  in  the  museum  we  enumerate  the 
following:  Deed  made  in  1596,  proving 
that  John  Shakspeare,  father  of  tiie  poet, 
resided  in  the  house  called  the  Birthplace ; 
the  celebrated  letter  from  Mr.  Richard 
Quyney  to  Shakspeare,  in  1598,  asking  for 
a  loan  of  £30,  the  only  letter  addressed  to 
Shakspeare  known  to  exist ;  the  Declara- 
tion of  Uses  relating  to  New  Place  and 
other  Shakspearian  property,  1647 :  Susan 
Hall,  daughter,  and  Elizabeth  Nash,  grand- 
daughter to  the  poet,  are  parties  to  this 
deed ;  Shakeipeare's  gold  Signet  Ring,  with 
the  initials  W.  S.  and  a  true-lover *s  knot 
between ;  ancient  Desk,  said  to  have  been 
Shakspearc*s,  removed  from  the  Grammar- 
school;  Cast  (considered  to  be  the  best) 
from  the  bust  in  the  chancel,  by  Bullock : 
two  only  were  taken ;  the  old  Sign  of  the 
Falcon  at  Bedford,  where  Shakspeare  is 
said  to  have  drunk  too  deep;  Model  in 
plaster  of  Shakspeare  asleep  under  the 
crab-tree,  by  E.  Grubb ;  Shakspeare 's  Jupr, 
from  which  Garrick  sipped  wine  at  the  Ju- 
bilee in  1769 ;  a  Phial,  hermetically  sealed, 
containing  juice  from  mulberries  gathered 
from  Shakspearo*s  mulberrj'-tree :  the  tree 
was  cut  down  in  1758 ;  Specimen  from  an 
original  copy  of  '*The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor ;"  a  Sword  of  Shakspeare's,  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Alderman  Pay- 
ton,  besides  numerous  portraits  of  the  poet. 
We  notice  a  tribute  to  Shakspeare  in  the 
following  verse,  written  by  Lucien  Bona- 
parte during  his  visit  to  the  spot,  and 
which  hangs  framed  in  the  Museum : 

"The  eye  of  genius  elistens  to  admire 
How  memory  halls  the  sound  of  Shak- 

speare's  1  vre ; 
One  tear  I'll  shed  to  fi)rm  a  crystal  shrine 
For  all  that's  grand,  immoctal,  or  divine." 
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The  church  in  which  his  remains  are 
preserved  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  and  is  approached  hy  a 
fine  avenue  of  lime-trees.  In  the  chancel 
is  a  bust  of  the  poet,  in  front  of  which  he 
and  his  wife  are  buried.  There  ia  a  fine 
statue  of  Shakspeare  in  the  Town-hall  in 
High  Street.  There  are  also,  in  the  same 
hall,  excellent  portraits  of  Shakspeare, 
Garrick,  and  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  About 
one  mile  from  the  town  is  the  cottage  of 
Anne  Hathaway :  it  is  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  English  farm-house  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Here  it  is  believed 
Anne  Hathaway  was  bom,  whom  Shak- 
speare married  in  1582,  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

London  to  Bedford,  Leicettery  Lovgh- 
borough,  and  Nottingham, 

Bedford^  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
River  Ouse,  is  about  fifty  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It 
contains  a  population  of  18,413.  Hotelr, 
George  and  Stcan,  There  are  several 
churches  in  Bedford ;  among  the  most  in- 
teresting, that  of  St.  Peter,  which  has  a 
Norman  door,  an  antique  font,  and  some 
old  stained  glass  windows.  Bedford  is 
unequalcd  by  any  town  in  England  of  a 
similar  extent  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
charitable  and  educational  cstablishmentsi. 
John  Bunyan's  **  Pilgrim's  Progres«"  was 
composed  in  the  county  jail.  He  was  pas- 
tor of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  this  toirn. 
His  birthplace,  Elstow,  is  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. 

The  town  of  Leicester,  containing  68,056 
inhabitants,  is  a  very  ancient  place,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  King  Lear  844  B.C. 
Hotel,  BelL  The  Komans  had  a  station 
here  called  Ratje,  of  which  many  remains 
may  still  be  seen,  including  the  Jervey 
wall,  out  of  which  the  Church  of  St.  Nich- 
olas is  partly  built.  The  castle,  rebuilt  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  was  once  the  scat  of  Simon 
de  Montfort,  Earl  of  I^icester.  Nothing 
now  remains  but  the  Great  Hall.  Richard 
III.  passed  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  at  Leicester,  in  the  Blue  Boar 
Inn.  He  was  brought  ba-^k  to  be  baried, 
and  on  a  house  we  read,  '*Here  lie  the  re- 
mains of  Richard  III.,  king  of  England.** 
The  walls  and  gateway  of  the  famous  ab- 
bey in  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  died  an- 
other object  of  interest. 

Loughborough,  11%  miles  from  London, 
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ctrriefl  on  an  extensive  hosiery  and  lace 
tade.  Fourteen  miles  farther  we  come  to 
Nattiaffham,  sitaate  on  the  River  Lene, 
iboot  a  mile  north  of  the  Trent.  Hotels, 
GtoTffe  and  Lion.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
hosiery  and  glove  trade  of  Notte,  Leicester, 
and  Derby.  There  are,  altogether,  about 
100,000  persons  employed.  The  castle  was 
bailt  by  William  Peverell,  the  Conqueror's 
nephew.  Richard  II.*s  widow,  Isabella, 
lived  here  with  her  favorite,  Roger  Morti- 
mer, until  betrayed  to  Edward  III.,  who 
found  an  entrance  through  a  secret  pas- 
a.0e  in  the  rock,  still  called  Mortimer's 
ffole,  and  executed  the  favorite.  Charles 
I.,  in  IMO,  here  first  hoisted  bis  flag  against 
Ptrliament,  on  a  hill  in  the  Park,  now 
called  Standard  Hill.  Newstead  Abbey, 
formerly  the  seat  of  Lord  Byron,  is  about 
eleven  miles  distant  from  Nottingham. 

**  Xevetead !  &st  falling,  once  resplendent  dome ! 
]ieligioQ*8  shrine,  repentant  lienry's  pi-ldel 
Of  varrlon,  monJui,  and  dames  the  cloister'd 
tomb, 
Wfa<we  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins 
Sttdei 

^HiQ  to  thy  pile!  more  honor'd.in  thy  fall 
Thsa  modem  mauiionsln  their  pillar'd  state; 
fnmdlj  nu^tic  frawiu  thy  vaulted  haU, 
fleowling  defiance  on  the  blast  of  fate. 

'*Xew*tead!  what  eaddenhig  change  of  scene  is 
thine! 
Thy  yavning  arch  betokens  slow  decay; 

The  U«t  Knd  youngest  of  a  noble  line 
Nov  holds  tby  monldering  turrets  in  hia  sway. 

^Dewrted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray-wom  towers — 

Thf  Tanlts,  where  dead  offeudal  ages  sleep — 

Thy  doiften  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers^ 

Tbesp,  these  he  views,  and  views  them  but  to 

weepL 

"Yet  are  hi«  tears  no  emblem  of  regret ; 
t'beriih'd  affection  only  bids  them  flow ; 
Pride,  hope,  and  love  forbid  him  to  forget, 
But  warm  his  boeom  with  impaseiooM  glow. 

**  Vet  be  prefers  tliee  to  the  gilded  domes, 
^  Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  Talnly  great; 
Yet  lingers  *raid  tby  damp  and  mocwy  tombs. 
Nor  breathes  a  murmur  *gainst  the  wHl  of 
fkte. 

**  Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine, 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray; 
Uonn  splendid  aa  the  past  may  still  bo  thine, 
And  Mess  thy  future  as  thy  former  day.** 

This  abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1170, 
•nd  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Henry 
11<  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bmns  until  our  poet  sold  it  and  appropri- 
ated the  proceeds  for  the  Jointure  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Byron.  Lord  Byron  repaired  a 
^*^  portion  of  this  beautiful  Gothic  struo- 
*w«,  but  paying  more  special  attention  to 


the  inside  than  the  exterior,  entirely  neg- 
lecting the  roof,  the  rain  penetrated  to  the 
apartments,  and  in  a  few  years  destroyed 
the  elaborate  ornaments  which  his  lordship 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  neat  little  apart- 
ment which  Lord  Byron  used  as  his  study 
was  decorated  with  a  select  collection  of 
books,  good  classic  busts,  a  sword  in  a  gilt 
case,  an  antique  cross,  several  skulls,  etc. 
Newstead  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Col. 
Wildman,  who  has  improved  it  greatly,  and 
displayed  most  exquisite  taste  and  genius 
upon  it.  On  one  occasion,  while  clearing 
the  lake,  a  brass  eagle  was  found,  in  whose 
breast  were  concealed  the  abbey  papers, 
sealed  up.  ~  This  eagle  is  now  in  South- 
well Church.  In  the  garden,  Byron's  tar- 
yorite  dog  Boatswain  is  buried,  with  the 
well-known  epitaph.  Three  miles  farther 
is  Annesley  Hall,  where  lived  Mary  Cha- 
worth,  Byron's  first  love.  On  a  little  oak- 
en door  in  the  garden  wall  marks  may  still 
be  seen  of  Lord  Byron's  balls,  who  used  it 
for  a  target. 

London  to  Rttglnf,  Coventry^  Birmingham^ 
Stafford^  Stoci^rtf  Manchester ^  asidlAper- 
pool, 

Hu^  is  principally  famons  for  its  gram- 
mar-school, founded  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  by  Lawrence  Sheriff.  It  has 
since  become  one  of  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom, owing  principally  to  the  exertions  of 
the  lAte  celebrated  scholar,  Dr.  Arnold.  A 
mile  and  a  half  from  Rugby  is  Bilton  Hall, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Addison.  Addi- 
son's Walk,  a  long  avenue  in  the  garden, 
was  so  called  from  having  been  his  favor- 
ite promenade. 

Coventry^  about  twelve  miles  from  Rug- 
by, is  a  city  of  great  antiquity.  Popula- 
tion, 41,647.  Coventry  takes  its  name, 
like  Covent  Garden  in  London,  from  a 
monastery  founded  by  Leofric  the  Haxon, 
and  his  wife  Godiva,  in  the  eleventi)  cen- 
tury. The  storj*  is  well  known  of  Godiva's 
riding  naked  through  the  town  tf>  take 
away  a  heavy  tax  from  the  people.  The 
Miracle  Plays  were  acted  here  by  the  Gray 
Friars  at  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
were  often  witnessed  by  Henry  VI.  Cov- 
entry carries  on  a  large  trade  of  watches 
and  ribbons,  of  which  it  is  the  seat  of  man- 
ufacture. Hotels,  King's  Beaduid  Castle, 
Birmingham  is  113  miles  fk-om  London 
by  the  Northwestern  Railway.  It  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  852.  OgO.    Prin- 
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dpal  hotel,  Great  Western,  Birmingham 
is  exclusively  a  manufttcturing  and  com- 
mercial city,  situated  midway  between 
Liverpool  and  London,  and  is  the  great 
seat  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  which 
consists  of  every  description  of  steel  or-iron 
goods,  fit>m  the  largest  kind  of  flre-arms 
to  the  smallest  metallic  articles  required 
for  use  or  ornament.  The  general  ap- 
pearance ot  Birmingham  is  any  thing  but 
prepossessing,  most  of  the  town  bein*;  oc- 
cupied by  the  artisan  population,  and  there 
are  but  few  public  buildings.  The  princi- 
pal are  the  town-hall,  a  splendid  Corinthi- 
an edifice,  and  the  Gothic  grammar-school. 
Some  of  the  banks  and  the  theatre  are  de- 
serving of  notice. 

Stafford,  a  long,  straggling  town,  about 
182  miles  f^m  London,  has  a  population 
of  12,532.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  There 
are  two  ancient  churches,  St.  Mary's,  in 
the  early  Gothic  style,  and  St.  Chad's, 
which  is  principally  Norman  work.  The 
castle  was  built  in  913,  by  Ethelfleda, 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great ;  a  part  of 
the  ancient  keep  may  still  bo  seen  at  Staf- 
ford Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Stafford.  The 
next  place  of  importance  on  our  route  is 
8:ockportj  chiefly  noted  for  its  cotton  man- 
ufactories. There  are  between  fifty  and 
sixty  factories  in  and  around  the  town; 
Harsland's,  one  of  the  largest,  is  300  feet 
long,  and  has  six  hundred  windows. 

MancheMer  is  the  great  centre  and  capi- 
tal of  the  cotton  manufacture^  and  con- 
tains, with  its  suburb  Salford,  366,836  in- 
habitants.    Hotel,  Allioi — very  good. 

Manchester  is  situated  on  the  River  Ir- 
well,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Salford  by  six  Inidges.  One 
of  them,  the  Victoria,  is  yeiy  handsome. 
It  contains  many  interesting  buildings,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Mary's,  an  ancient  Crothic  structure 
containing  numerous  monuments, with  sev- 
eral chapels  highly  ornamented.  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  and  that  of  the  Derby  family,  are 
most  deserving  of  notice.  The  Exchange, 
Town  -  hall,  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Commercial  Rooms,  and  New  Bailey  Pris- 
on, all  deserve  particular  attention.  The 
Botanical  Garden,  and  Peel  and  Victoria 
Parks,  are  the  principal  places  of  recrea- 
tion for  the  inhabitants.  The  great  lions 
of  the  pl^cG  are  the  immense  cotton  mills, 
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which  send  out  yearly  125,000,000  lbs.  of 
manu&cturcd  cotton  goods.  Every  branch 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  here  carried 
on  to  an  enormous  extent.  Iron  and  brass 
founderies  are  also  numerous,  and  nam- 
berless  other  branches  of  business  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  a  large  pop- 
ulation. There  are  five  different  lines  of 
railways  diverging  from  Manchester.  It  is 
also  the  centre  of  an  extensive  system  of 
canals,  all  connected  witli  large  and  popu- 
lous towns  devoted  to  the  manufacturing 
trade.  Manchester  is  only  thirty  miles 
distant  from  Liverpool. 

LufeiyHXil  is  situated  on  the  northeait 
side  of  the  River  Meney,  near  its  moath, 
and  extends  three  miles  in  length  along 
its  banks.  It  is  the  second  cily  in  the 
kingdom,  and  contains  about  500,676  in- 
habitants. Principal  hotel,  the  Adelpkiy 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  Great  Britain. 
Liverpool  is  noted  for  the  magnificence  of 
its  docks,  which  are  constructed  on  a  most 
stupendous  scale,  covering,  witii  the  diy- 
docks,  200  acres,  with  15  miles  of  qusj-s. 
Nearly  one  third  of  ltd  trade  is  with  the 
United  States.  The  cotton  which  foi^ 
merly  arrived  here  annually  amounted  to 
2,500,000  bales.  The  principal  buildings 
of  Liverpool  are  the  Assize  Courts,  Cus- 
tom-house, St.  George's  Hall,  Exchange, 
and  Town-hall,  which  is  a  fine  Palladian 
building  surmounted  by  a  dome  support* 
ing  a  statue  of  Britannia.  It  contsins 
statues  of  Roscoe  and  Canning  by  Ghaa- 
trey ;  also  a  number  of  portraits.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  into  many  fine  sakxnif, 
elegantly  fitted  up.  A  Free  Library  has 
been  erected  by  Sir  William  Brown.  In 
the  square  at  the  Exchange  is  a  monu- 
ment in  bronze,  executed  by  Westmacott, 
in  honor  of  Nelson,  representing  the  d^ing 
hero  receiving  a  naval  crown  of  victor}*, 
and  an  enemy  prostrate  and  crushed  be- 
neath his  feet.  At  the  junction  of  Lon- 
don Road  and  Pembroke  Place  there  is  a 
magnificent  equestrian  statue  of  George 
III.  by  the  same  artist.  The  Collegiate 
and  Mechanics'  Institutions  of  Liverpool 
are  highly  important  educational  estab- 
lishments, and  there  are  several  others  for 
the  encouragement  of  art  and  science.  The 
Derby  Museum  and  Philharmonic  UaU  are 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, covering  ten  acres  of  ground,  are 
most  tastefully  arranged.  St  James's  Gem- 
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cterr,  very  elegantly  planned,  is  located 
befaind  St.  James's  Walk :  it  tras  formed 
oat  of  a  qoany  of  red  stone.  Near  the 
entrance  is  a  pretty  little  chapel  contain- 
ing some  fine  sculpture.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  over  the  remains  of  Mr. 
HuskUson,  with  a  fine  white  marble  statue 
<tf  deceased  habited  in  a  toga.  Religious 
vQRhip  exists  here  in  almost  every  form. 
Tbere  are  a  number  of  charitable  institu- 
tktts^  many  of  them  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter. Tbere  are  five  theatres  in  Liverpool 
in  addition  to  the  Amphitheatre  and  As- 
sembly Rooms.  The  Wellington  Rooms, 
in  Mount  Pleasant,  are  large  and  finely  ar- 
ranged. A  drive  should  be  taken  through 
Princess  Park,  which  is  very  elegant. 

MamekaUr  to  Bradford^  Leedi,  York^  and 
Stofhorfmgh, 

Bradford,  the  great  seat  of  the  worsted 
trfcde,  is  situated  at  the  union  of  three  ex- 
tensive valleys,  where  three  railroads  meet. 
It  contains  a  population  of  106,218.  Coal 
and  iron  abound  in  the  vicinify,  but  spin- 
ning and  weaving  worsted  and  woolen 
cioths  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants. There  are  altogether  about  180 
mills,  employing  12,000  hands.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  St. George's  Music  Hall, 
opened  in  18(V8,  the  Town-hall,  Court-house, 
and  Exchange.  Peel  Park,  containing  64 
acres,  is  about  a  mile  from  tfie  town. 

Ltedt^ib^  principal  seat  of  woolen  man- 
ufiKtore  in  England,  and  the  fifth  town  in 
size  and  commercial  prosperity,  is  about 
eleven  miles  from  Bradford.  It  is  bean- 
tifally  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire, 
and  contains  nearlv  236,000  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Great  North- 
em  and  Qtieen^s.  Leeds  is  irregularly  built, 
and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
fiendcs  the  production  of  woolen  goodp, 
Leeds  has  many  large  establishments  for 
fiax-spinninff,  with  glass-house,  potteries, 
and  factories  for  making  steam-engfnes. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  here  is 
a  view  of  the  cloth-halls  on  market-davs. 
The  Town-hall  is  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings: it  includes  the  Assize  Courts  and 
the  great  hall,  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in 
the  kingdom,  capable  of  holding  8000  per- 
sons. In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  statue 
of  the  queen  in  white  marble.  There  is 
also  a  fine  organ  and  a  bronze  bust  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  building  was 
•pened  by  the  queen  in  1868  on  her  visit 


to  Leeds.  Near  Leeds  are  the  mins  of 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  which  will  well  repay  a 
visit.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  the  12th 
century  by  Henry  de  Lacy  for  monks  of 
the  Cistercian  order.  The  tower,  doorway, 
and  other  remains,  are  covered  with  ivy. 
Twenty-one  miles  from  Leeds  is  the  vU- 
lage  of  Haworth,  place  of  residence  of 
Charlotte,  Anne,  and  Maria  Bronte,  author- 
esses of  "Jane  Eyre,"  "  Villette,"  "  Wuth- 
ering  Heights,"  etc. 

York  contains  a  population  of  40,000. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  Black  Swan. 
This  house  has  been  established  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  and  furnishes  the  traveler 
with  every  possible  comfort.  The  hotel  is 
possessed  of  an  interesting  relic  in  the 
shape  of  a  hand-bill,  which  announces  the 
departure  of  the  stage-coaches  for  London 
from  the  Black  Swan  at  York  every  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday,  beginning  on 
Friday,  the  Vl(h  of  April,  1706.  York  is 
finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Onse, 
in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  plain.  It  is 
very  ancient,  and  is  only  second  in  the 
kingdom  in  point  of  rank.  York  has  al- 
ways held  a  conspicuous  place  in  all  the 
disturbances  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  War  of  the  "  Roses."  It  is  said  it  dates 
back  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
During  the  time  of  the  Romans,  A.D.  150, 
it  was  the  capital  of  Britain.  It  is  inclosed 
by  ancient  walls  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  1280  by  Edward  I.  They  now 
form  a  most  delightful  promenade  round 
the  city.  Constantine  the  Great  is  said 
by  some  authors  to  have  been  bom  here  in 
272,  but  all  evidence  of  this  fact  is  involved 
in  obscurity :  his  father,  Constantius,  died 
here  in  807.  The  Romans  removed  en- 
tirely from  the  island  in  430,  leaving  the 
Britons  at  the  mercy  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  These,  however,  were  finally  de- 
feated, in  a  battle  near  York,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Saxons,  who  immediately  turned 
their  arms  against  those  w^hom  they  had 
come  to  succor,  and,  after  a  series  of  strug- 
gles, became  masters  of  the  countr}',  and 
established  the  Heptarchy.  York  was  the 
capital  of  the  part  called  Deira.  On  the 
23d  of  September,  1066,  the  battle  of  Stam- 
ford Bridge  was  fought  near  York,  which 
preceded  by  only  a  few  days  the  landing 
of  William  the  Norman  in  England.  Here 
Harold  defeated  Harfagar,  king  of  Nor- 
I  way,  who  had  invaded  England  and  token 
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possession  of  York.  Harold  entered  York  I 
in  triumph ;  bat,  hearing  almost  immedi- 
ately of  the  landing  of  the  Duke  of  Nor-  ' 
mandy,  he  hastened  with  his  forces  to 
meet  him,  and, nine  days  after,  his  triumph 
at  Stamford  Bridge  lost  his  crown  and  life 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  York  was  com- 
pelled to  bow  to  the  conqueror,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  Norman  soldiers ;  but,  hav- 
ing thrown  off  its  yoke  and  massacred  the 
garrison,  it  was  besieged  by  William,  and 
obliged  to  surrender  on  account  of  famine,  | 
when  it  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  , 
Cathedral  was  founded  by  Edwin,  king  of 
NorthumberLmd,  in  625,  but  was  princi- 
pally erected  in  the  13th  and  14th  centu- 
ries, and,  although  composed  of  five  differ- 
ent styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  such  care 
was  taken  in  uniting  the  several  parts  that 
the  whole  edifice  appeared  as  one  design. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  a  tran- 
sept with  aisles,  a  choir  with  aisles,  ves- 
tries, chapels,  chapter-house,  and  vestibule. 
Its  length  is  524  feet,  the  second  longest  in 
England ;  length  of  transept,  222 ;  length 
of  nave,  264 ;  height,  99  feet.  At  the  east 
end  is  a  splendid  window,  a  work  of  the 
15th  centur}',  75  feet  long  by  32  broad. 
The  oldest  part  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
south  transept,  built  in  1246  by  Archbish- 
op De  Grey,  whose  tomb  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  church.  From  Paulinus,  who  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  York  in  625',  down 
to  the  present  time,  York  has  had  no  less 
than  ninety-two  archbishops.  It  is  also 
the  only  city  except  London  which  boasts 
a  lord  mayor.  York  Castle,  erected  by 
William  I.,  is  another  object  of  interest. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  jail,  and  includes  the 
courts  of  law.  The  only  part  which  re- 
tains the  appearance  of  an  ancient  castle 
is  the  keep,  or  Clifford's  Tower,  a  pictur- 
esque ruin  overgrown  with  trees  and  ivy. 
Among  the  public  buildings  worthy  of  no- 
tice are  Guildhall,  containing  a  memorial 
window  to  the  late  prince  consort :  the  As- 
sembly Rooms,  Music  Hall,  and  the  Muse- 
um, which  contains  various  Roman  and 
Saxon  remains.  York  is  famous  for  its 
cure  of  hams. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  city  is  Marsion 
Moor  J  the  scene  of  one  of  the  principal  en- 
gagements between  the  armies  of  Charles 
I.  and  the  Parliament.  Farther  to  the 
southeast  is  the  village  of  I^owton,  where 
a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  during  the 
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"  War  of  the  Roses."  Scearborougk,  one 
of  England's  yiost  celebrated  watering- 
places,  id  1^  hours  from  York,  and  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  Crown  hotel,  situated 
on  the  cliff  immediately  above  the  Spa, 
has  one  of  the  best  positions  for  a  hotel  in 
England :  its  sea  and  land  views  are  both 
exquisite.  The  house  itself  is  well  man- 
aged. The  Boyal  hotel  is  a  gem  of  clean- 
liness and  neatness ;  it  has  a  beautiful  ball- 
rooro,  used  exclusively  for  that  purpose, 
where  balls  are  given  every  Friday  even- 
ing. Scarborough  is,  perhaps,  a  prettier 
place,  as  far  as  scenery  is  concerned,  tlian 
either  Brighton  or  Torquay.  The  Isst 
two  places  are  barren  and  treeless,  but  here 
the  bluffs  are  covered  with  verdure  from 
summit  to  base,  and  the  bay  is  equal  to 
any  In  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Na^ 
pies.  The  beach  is  superb.  A  fine  ter- 
race, one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sands,  forms  a  delightful  marine  {urom- 
enade.  A  handsome  iron  bridge,  414  feet 
in  length,  connects  the  dissevered  cliffis, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  omaOients  of  the 
town.  The  springs  of  Scarborough  are 
saline  chalybeates ;  the  west  and  south 
wells  are  the  most  important,  and  here 
stands  the  Spa  House,  the  great  place  of 
resort.  The  whole  length  of  the  building 
facing  the  sea  is  covered  with  a  veranda, 
on  which  seats  are  placed,  and  these  are 
always  filled,  while  a  crowd  of  saunterers 
in  double  file  are  passing  each  other  on 
the  promenade.  In  the  gardens  the  band 
plays  three  times  a  day  in  summer,  and 
twice  in  winter,  sheltered  by  an  ornament- 
al kiosk  much  resembling  in  form  the  one 
before  the  Kursaal  at  Baden.  The  walks 
and  terraces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spa  are 
every  thing  that  exquisite  masonry,  mac- 
adam, lawn,  and  flowers  can  make  tbem. 
Scarborough  Castle  stands  on  a  promonto- 
ry three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the 'sea.  It  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen  by  William,  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle. The  keep  is  the  only  part  of  the 
castle  remaining:  it  is  a  square  tower 
nearly  100  feet  in  height,  with  walls  13 
feet  thick. 

York  to  Durham^  Newcastle-^pon-Tytei 

and  Bertnick'Upon-Tweed. 

Durham  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  River  Wear: 
population,  14,0is8.  This  city  is  princi- 
pally visited  for  its  cathedral,  one  of  the 
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ftiesk  in  England.  A«  church  was  first 
tmilt  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral,  at  the 
end  of  the  10th  century,  by  the  monks  of 
lindis&me,  who  rested  here  with  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Cuth  bert.  The  present  build- 
iog  was  begun  in  1093,  and  is  built  chiefly 
in  the  Norman  style.  It  is  in  the  form  of' 
a  cross,  420  feet  long  and  92  high.  Dur- 
hsra  Castle  was  first  built  by  William  the 
Conqaeror,  and  has  been  until  recently 
the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  tlie  Palat- 
inate. It  consists  of  a  large,  solid  keep, 
and  a  great  hall  180  feet  in  length.  It  is 
■ow  occupied  by  the  Universl^,  which 
was  opened  in  1832.  About  a  mile  west 
of  Dnrfaam  is  Neville's  Cross,  where  David 
Brace  was  defeated  in  1846.  An  excursion 
mijcfat  be  made  out  of  the  roote  from  York 
to  R^MOj  a  distance  of  24  miles.  Hotels, 
Unicom^  Crown  and  Anchor,  The  great 
object  of  interest  in  Ripon  is  the  Cathedral, 
the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1331 ; 
tlte  building  was  not  finished,  however, 
vntil  more  than  a  century  later.  Under 
the  Cathedral  is  a  small  Saxon  chapel, 
CiUed  St.  Wilfrid's  Needle,  after  the  found- 
er  of  the  original  minster.  Three  miles 
and  a  half  from  Ripon  are  StutUey  Royal 
and  FomUain  Abbey,  the  property  of  Lord 
De  Grey  and  Ripon.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
the  finest  ruin  in  England,  covering  two 
■cres  of  ground,  though  it  formerly  ex- 
tended over  ten  acres.  The  abbey  was 
boilt  by  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
■nd  was  one  of  the  richest  monasteries  in 
the  kingdom.  The  tower  and  the  walls, 
bnilt  in  the  Gothic  st3'le,  are  still  standing. 
Neweasth-upon-Tyne  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  River  Tyne,  about  ten 
miles  above  its  mouth.  It  has  a  popular 
tion  of  111457.  This  place  derives  its  or- 
igin f^om  the  Roman  station.  Pons  JBii,  the 
8»»nd  ftom  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ha- 
drian's Wall.  It  was  called  Monkchester 
before  the  Conquest,  owing  to  the  number 
of  its  monasteries.  The  castle  erected 
hers  by  Robert,  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, gave  it  its  present  liame.  Along 
the  hanks  of  the  river,  where  most  of  the 
husiness  is  carried  on,  the .  streets*  and 
houses  are  dim  and  dingy,  but  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  all  this  has  been  swept 
away  and  magnificent  streets  and  squares 
heen  erected  in  their  room.  This  great 
change  is  owing  to  Mr.  Grainger,  a  native 
of  the  town.     Newcastle  is  chiefly  occu- 
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pied  in'  the  shipment  of  coals,  of  which 
three  millions  of  tons  are  shipped  annual- 
ly. Newcastle  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  events :  David  I.  of  Scot- 
land made  himself  master  of  the  town 
during  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  in  1292,  John 
Baliol  did  homage  here  to  Edward  I.  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  an  attempt  was  also 
made  here  to  establish  a  permanent  peace 
between  England  and  Scotland.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  interest  are  the  Ex- 
change, Guildhall,  Post-office,  and  the 
Market-house,  240  feet  long,  and  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the 
churches,  St.  Nicholas's,  a  Gothic  cross 
with  a  beautiful  spire,  and  St.  Andrew's, 
of  Norman  architecture,  are  the  finest. 
Of  the  old  castle,  the  keep,  80  feet  high, 
now  used  as  a  prison,  and  the  beautiful 
Norman  chapel,  still  remain.  Gateshead, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tyne,  is  a  sub- 
urb of  Newcastle.  They  are  connected  by 
the  High-Level  Bridge,  a  splendid  iron 
structure  1400  feet  long,  the  work  of  Rob- 
ert Stephenson. 

A  short  distance  out  of  our  route  to  Ber- 
wick \b  Alnwick  Castle,  the  residency  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  This  building 
belonged  to  a  Saxon  baron,  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Percy  family  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.  The  build- 
ing has  lately  been  restored  and  fitted  up 
in  the  most  magnificent  style.  In  the 
grounds,  which  are  very  beautiful,  are  the 
ruins  of  two  ancient  abbeys,  Alnwick  and 
Hulme,  the  former  founded  in  1147,  the  lat- 
ter in  1240.  Six  miles  distant  are  ths 
ruins  of  Wamtcorth  Castle,  also  belonging 
to  the  Percy  family.  This  building  is 
very  large,  and  the  walls  in  many  places 
entire.  The  famous  hermitage, where  one 
of  the  Bertrams  of  Bothal-Bothal  passed 
his  life  in  penance  for.  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  is  half  a  mile  distant. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed,  sixty-three  miles 
from  Newcastle,  stands  on  the  border  of 
England,  and  during  the  Border  Wars  was 
continually  taken  and  retaken  both  by 
Scotch  and  English.  It  was  made  inde- 
pendent of  both  countries  by  Henry  YIII. 
Here  Baliol  was  crowned  King  of  Scotland 
by  Edward  I.,  and  here  also  he  shut  up 
the  Countess  of  Bnchan  for  six  years,  in  a 
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York  to  Doncastfr,  Netoark^  Pelerbonmgk, 
Huntingdon^  and  Cambridge. 

DonccLBter,  158  miles  from  London,  is 
noted  for  its  races,  held  in  the  third  week 
of  September.  It  contains  12,000  inhabi- 
tants. Principal  hotels  are  New  A  ngel  and 
Reindeer,  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  cleanest  towns  in  England.  The  prin- 
cipal bnildings  are  the  Mansion  House, 
Town-hall,  St.  George's,  and  Christ's 
Church.  Not  much  object  in  stoj»ping, 
unless  during  the  race  week.  The  town 
is  celebrated  for  its  extensive  corn-market. 
Forty-five  miles  from  Doncaster  is  //tiff,  a 
convenient  place  of  embarkation  to  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  Wilson  &  Son's  first-class 
line  of  steamers  sailing  regularly  from  this 
port.  Hotels,  Station  and  Rogal.  Hull 
is  one  of  the  principal  sea-ports  of  Great 
Britain,  being  admirably  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rivers  Humber,  Hull,  Ouse, 
and  Trent.  The  custom-house  duties  of 
this  port  alone  amount  annually  to  half  a 
million  pounds.  The  Church  of  the  Trin- 
ity is  one  of  the  finest  buildings.  Wilber- 
force  was  a  native  of  Hull :  a  column 
founded  in  his  honor  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1834,  the  day  of  negro  emancipation,  stands 
near  the  Prince's  Bridge.  The  seat  of 
Washington's  ancestors,  South  Cave,  may 
be  visited  from  Hull.  They  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  the 'l7th  centur}'. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Washington  at  Cave 
Castle. 

Newark,  120  miles  from  London,  Is  situ- 
ated on  a  branch  of  the  Trent.  Hotels, 
Saracen* 8  Head  and  Clinton  Amu.  The 
castle  is  the  principal  object  of  interest. 
It  was  built  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, during  the  reign  of  Stephen.  It  con- 
sists now  only  of  broken  walls.  King 
John  died  here  A.D.  1216.  Newark  was 
three  times  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  An  excursion  might  be  made 
to  Lincoln,  fifteen  miles  distant.  This  was 
the  Roman  Lindum  Colonia,  from  which 
the  present  name  is  derived.  It  contains 
20,999  inhabitanto.  Hotel,  Saracen' »  Head. 
The  Cathedral  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
bill,  and  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  forty 
miles.  It  is  a  double  cross,  475  feet  long, 
in  the  early  English  style.  The  choir, 
west  front,  and  Lady  Chapel  are  very  in- 
teresting. Notice  also  the  monuments  of 
Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  and  of  Lady 
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Twinford,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The 
large  bell.  Great  Tom,  is  the  third  in  size 
in  the  kingdom.  The  other  buildings 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  Chapter-house, 
Castle,  Guildhall,  and  the  Newport  Gate. 
This  last,  with  an  adjoining  piece  of  wall, 
is  Roman,  erected  40  years  after  Christ. 

Peterborough^  a  small  city  of  8000  inhab- 
itants, contains  the  remains  of  a  splendid 
old  cathedral,  in  which  Catharine  of  Ara- 
gon  was  interred ;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  first  buried  here,  but  her  remains 
were  afterwards  removed  to  Westmioster 
Abbey  by  her  son,  James  I.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town  is  Milton  Park,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  Here 
is  a  portrait  of  Mar>'  Queen  of  Scots,  given 
by  her  to  Sir  W.  Fitzwilliam  the  day  she 
was  beheaded  at  Fotheringay  Castle. 

Huntingdon  contains  6000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  was  former- 
ly a  Roman  station.  The  remains  of  a 
castle  erected  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  917 
are  still  visible.  It  contains  a  town-hall, 
assembly-rooms,  and  theatre. 

One  mile  from  the  town  is  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Cromwell  family.  A  short 
distance  farther  is  Brampton  Park,  the 
handsome  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Msn- 
chester. 

Cambridge  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
but  derives  its  present  celebrity  from  its 
university,  which  embraces  seventeen  col- 
leges and  halls.  The  names  are,  Catha- 
rine Hall,  Christ's  College,  CUre  Hall, 
Corpus  Christ!,  Downing,  Emmanuel,  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius,  Jesus,  King's,  Queen's, 
Pembroke,  Magdalene,  St.  John'^  Peter- 
holme,  Sidney  Sussex,  Trinity,  and  Trin- 
ity Hall.  This  university  was,  by  some  ac- 
counts, founded  as  Ur  back  as  630.  Peter- 
holme,  the  oldest  college,  dates  from  1257. 
The  first  charter  extant  was  granted  by 
Edward  I.  Trinity  College,  the  first  of  tbe 
university,  was  founded  by  Heniy  VIIIm 
and  enlarged  by  Queen  Mary.  Since  th« 
time  of  Elizabeth  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  master  of  Trinity  to  entertain  tbe 
sovereign  when  on  a  visit  to  Camfaridge. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bacon,  Raleigh,  Drydeo, 
Cowley,  and  Lord  Byron  were  members  of 
Trinity. 

There  was  a  castle  built  here  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  but  nothing  now  re* 
mains  but  its  gate-house.   The  entire  town 
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of  Cambridge  is  embosomed  in  woods,  and 
bat  little  of  it  can  be  seen  at  a  distance. 
It  contains  a  population  of  28,000.  The 
imncipal  hotels  are  Univtrsity  A  rrns.  Red 
Lkm^  BitU^  and  Wooipack,  Visit  the  mag- 
nificent senate-house  belonging  to  the  uui- 
venitir,  Fltzwilliam  Musenm,  Observato- 
ry, and  Botanical  Gardens.  The  principal 
churches  are  All  Saints',  Great  St.  Mary's, 
ind  Great  St.  Stephen's.  The  last  con- 
tains a  tomb  erected  in  honor  of  Captain 
Cook.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water 
eonreyed  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  fountain 
three  miles  distant.  It  is  indebted  for  this' 
improyement  to  a  celebrated  horse-hirer 
Dtnied  Hobson,  who  insisted,  when  hiring 
horses  to  the  students,  that  they  should 
take  them  in  order,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fiunoos  proverb  of  *^  Hobson's  choice." 

MandkeHer  to  Buxton,  Chatsworth,  Mat- 
hdty  Derhy,  and  Famworth. 

Travelers  wbhing  to  visit  Sheffield  should 
make  an  excursion  from  Manchester,  re- 
toraing  there  to  take  the  cars  for  Buxton. 
Sheffield  is  a  dingy  manufacturing  city, 
with  little  to  see  but  the  immense  cutlery 
manufactories.  Persons  interested  in  man- 
Qfjcturea  had  better  visit  it.  It  contains 
130,000  inhabitants,  and  is  about  162  miles 
from  London  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way. Principal  hotels,  Royal  and  AUAon, 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  Town-hall, 
Cutler's  Hiall,  Assembly  Rooms,  Com  Ex- 
chaafire,  and  Shrewsbury  Hospital.  There 
are  also  a  theatre,  music-hall,  and  public 
baths. 

Leaving  Manchester  by  the  Buxton  and 
Kancfaester  Line,  a  branch  of  the  Midland, 
ve  soon  arrive  at  Buxton^  situated  in  one 
of  the  roost  picturesque  parts  of  Derby- 
flhire.  Buxton  is  said  to  have  been  &- 
mous  for  its  baths  since  the  time  of  the 
Bomans;  they  are  chiefly  recommended 
for  rheumatism  and  chronic  gout,  and  are 
yeariy  visited  by  from  12,000  to  14,000  vis- 
itors. The  season  is  from  June  to  October. 
The  principal  group  of  buildings  at  Bux- 
ton is  the  Cretcent,  built  by  the  Buke  of 
Bevtmshire.  It  consists  of  three  stories, 
the  lower  of  which  forms  a  colonnade.  The 
bailding  is  chiefly  occupied  by  St.  Attars 
Jlotei,  an  assembly-room,  library,  and 
^hs.  St  Ann's  Hotel  is  the  beet  in  Bux- 
ton, where  the  traveler  will  find  every  ac- 
commodation. Stables  are  attached  to  the 
Wei  to  enable  the  iridtor  to  make  the  nu- 


merous excursions  in  the  neighborhood. 
Near  the  Crescent  are  the  large  stables  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  Europe,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of 
-£120,000.  Close  by  is  the  Old  Hall,  built 
b}'  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  where  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  for  some  time  kept  in  custody. 
Her  apartments  are  still  shown  to  visitors. 
Among  the  excursions  from  Buxton  is 
that  to  Pool's  Hole,  a  cavern  named  after 
a  celebrated  robber  who  once  occupied  it. 
Diamond  Hill,  which  takes  its  name  from 
beautiful  specimens  of  quartz  crystal  found 
here,  is  not  for  distant.  The  walk  to  Chee 
Tor  should  not  be  omitted :  this  is  a  mass 
of  rocks  three  hundred  feet  high,  overlook- 
ing the  River  Wye,  from  which  a  most  glo- 
rious view  may  be  obtained. 

Leaving  Buxton,  we  proceed  to  Rowsley 
Station  in  order  to  visit  Chatgworth,  The 
Chatsworth  Hold  is  the  favorite  one  in 
the  neighborhood,  beautifully  situated  in 
Chatsworth  Park,  within  ten  minutes*  walk 
of  the  princely  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  Omnibuses  from  this  hotel 
meet  all  the  principal  trains  at  Rowsley 
Station,  and  are  allowed,  by  the  liberality 
of  his  grace,  to  travel  along  the  private 
carriage -drive  through  the  park  which 
passes  the  front  of  the  palace.  Visitors 
will  find  at  the  hotel  every  comfort  and 
accommodation.  Good  post-horses  and  car- 
riages are  supplied  for  Haddon  Hall  and 
other  excursions  in  the  neighborhood. 

ChcUstDorth,  the  magnificent  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  place  belonging  to  any  pri- 
vate individual  in  the  world,  and  is  most 
certainly  the  finest  in  England.  William 
the  Conqueror  gave  this  vast  domain  to 
his  natural  son, William  Peveril.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  purchased  by  Sir 
WUliam  Cavendish.  The  first  Duke  of 
Devonshire  commenced  the  present  build- 
ing in  1706.  The  park  belonging  to  the 
palace  comprises  2000  acres,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  there  are  over  800  deer.  The  build- 
ing is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  an 
open  court  in  the  middle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  splendid  fountain,  with  a  statue 
of  the  god  Arion  seated  on  the  back  of  a 
dolphin.  The  interior  of  the  palace  is 
adorned  with  every  thing  that  untold 
wealth  and  refined  taste  could  procure. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  tepestiy 
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and  ornamented  with  carvings,  while  aO 
the  pictures  are  gems  of  art.  The  en- 
trance hall  is  a  grotto  of  magnificent  mar- 
ble, filled  with  pictures  and  curiosities  of 
the  rarest  v»ilue.  The  picture-galler}-  and 
the  gallery  of  statuary  contain  many  gems 
by  Titian,  (^anova,  Thorwaldsen,  and  VVy- 
att.  But  the  gardens  and  conservatory 
are  the  gems  of  the  estaUl^lKneat.  They 
were  planned  and  laid  out  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxon,  of  Crystal  Palace  notoriety,  who 
was  formerly  a  common  gardener  of  the 
duke's,  and  who  received  for  his  gardening 
a  larger  salary  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  married  a  niece  of  the 
housekeeper's,  and  received  with  her  a  for- 
tune of  $100,000.  The  housekeeper's  sit- 
uation is  one  of  considerable  profit,  as  she 
often  receives  over  $250  per  day  for  show- 
ing visitors  the  establishment.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  confined  13  vears  in 
the  ancient  tower  that  stands  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  palace. 

Haddon  Hall,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century  by  one  of  the  Vernons, 
the  ' '  kings  of  the  Peak."  The  great  hall, 
which  is  the  Martindale  Hall  in  Scott's 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  the  Chapel,  built  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  Eagle 
Tower,  are  all  very  interesting. 

Continuing  on  our  route,  we  pass  Jtfat- 
lock,  a  watering-place  of  much  interest :  in 
addition  to  the  mineral  springs  for  which 
it  is  noted,  the  walks  in  the  nei^rhborhood 
are  delightful,  and  the  scenery  superb. 
There  are  numerous  caverns  in  the  vicini- 
ty, which,  with  the  mines  and  petrifying 
wells,  will  repay  a  visit  of  several  da^'s. 
The  hotels  are  Old  and  New  licUh^  Temple, 
and  Walkers. 

Derby,  a  manufacturing  town,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  contains 
42,000  inhabitanto.  not4i\,  Midland.  This 
is  solely  a  commercial  town,  and  is  noted 
for  its  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  stockings ; 
also  for  its  marble  and  porcelain  works. 
The  first  silk  mill  in  England  was  built 
here  in  1718,  and  it  is  now  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  fine 
park  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  town  of  Tamworth,  which  contains 
some  8000  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its  an- 
cient ca«tle,  which  is  situated  on  an  artifi- 
cial height  near  the  town.  It  was  present- 
ed by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Robert  do 
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Marmion,  of  Fontenoy,  one  of  whose  de- 
scendants Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortal- 
ized. Sir  Robert  Peel  represented  Tam- 
worth  in  Parliament  for  a  long  time,  and  a 
fine  statue  of  him,  by  Noble,  stands  in  the 
market-place.  The  church  also  contains 
a  monument  to  his  memory.  Hotels,  Ped 
A  rms  and  White  Horse. 

Liverpool  to  Lancasler,  Penrith,  and  Car- 
lisle. 

Lancaster,  231  miles  from  London,  is 
chiefly  noted  for  its  castle,  once  a  mai^ifi- 
cent  structure.  The  town  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  River 
Lune,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  of  very  an- 
cient origin,  having  once  been  a  Roman 
station.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  it 
to  Roger  de  Poictou.  John  of  Gaunt  built 
its  castle.  The  first  Earl  of  Lancaster  was 
created  in  1266.  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son 
of  Edward  III.,  having  married  Blanche, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  daughter,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title.  His  son,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  Earl  of  Derby  and  Duke  of 
Hereford,  after  his  father's  death,  became 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  finally  king  in 
1399,  since  which  time  this  duchy  has  been 
associated  with  royal  dignity.  The  town 
received  its  first  charter  from  King  John, 
and  is  noted  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Royalists  during 
the  Parliamentary  War ;  also  for  its  par- 
ticipancy  in  the  "War  of  the  Roses"  be- 
tween York  and  Lancaster.  The  castle 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  is  nov 
used  as  a  county  jail.  Principal  hotels  are 
King's  Arms  and  Royal  Oak.  Population 
20,000.  This  city  now  gives  the  title  of 
duke  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Penrith  is  about  52  miles  distant  fron 
Lancaster.  Population  7189.  Hotels, 
Xeto  Crorcn  and  George.  The  ruins  of  the 
castle,  which  overlook  this  town,  are  ex- 
ceedingly romantic.  This  was  for  a  long 
time  the  residence  of  Richard  III.  In  tbe 
burying-ground  of  St.  Andrew's  Cbnrch 
there  is  a  curious  monument  called  tbe  Gi- 
ant's Grave.  It  consists  of  two  stone  pil- 
lars eleven  feet  hvih,  standing  one  at  each 
end  of  a  grave  fifteen  feet  in  lenj^h.  Be- 
tween them  are  four  stones  covered  with 
unintelligible  carvings.  Another  stone, 
called  the  Giant's  Thumb,  stands  close  by. 
Nearly  two  miles  from  Penrith  are  the 
ruins  of  Brougham  Castle,  supposed  to 
havo  been  formerly  the  site  of  a  Roman 
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•Uti(«,  coins  and  other  antiquities  haying 
beeo  discovered  here.  Brougham  Hall, 
the  Mat  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  a  fine  pic- 
taresque  building,  is  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  castle.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Penrith  is  King  Arthur^s  Round  Ta- 
ble, a  circular  area  more  than  twenty  yards 
in  diameter. 

He  pe9B*d  red  Penrith^s  Table  Ronnd, 
For  feats  of  chivalry  renowned :  * 

Lefi  MajboroDgh's  mouud  and  stones  of 

power. 
By  Druids  raised  in  maeic  hour, 
And  traced  the  Eamont^  winding  way, 
Till  Life's  lake  behind  bim  lay. 

Bridal  qf  Triermain, 

Visit  also  "  Long  Meg  and  her  Daugh- 
ter?.** They  are  about  six  miles  from  Pen- 
rith, and  are  considered  some  of  the  finest 
relics  of  antiquity.  They  form  a  circle  of 
flixty-seven  stones,  many  of  them  ten  feet 
in  height.  Long  Meg,  a  square  column 
of  red  freestone,  is  eighteen  feet  high  and 
fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  The  whole 
ciitle  is  350  yards  in  circumference.  The 
neighborhood  of  Penrith  is  noted  for  the 
nnnerous  country  seats  of  England's  no- 
bility and  ^entr}'. 

Sixty-nine  miles  from  Lancaster  is  the 
ancient  town  of  CarKsle,  which  contains 
28,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  hotel  is 
the  Slatum,  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
manafacturing  importance ;  contains  an 
ancient  castle,  partly  in  ruins,  the  erection 
of  which  is  attributed  to  William  Rufus. 
Ibis  city  was  talcen  by  King  David,  and 
was  afterwards  besieged  by  Robert  Bruce. 
It  nobly  held  out  for  Charles  J.,  and  suf- 
fered much  in  consequence.  The  princi- 
pal objects  of  interest  are  the  i^mains  of 
the  old  castle,  the  cathedral  parts  of  which 
are  Saxon,  and  the  court-house.  Hotels, 
C<Mmtif  and  RoyaL 

Prerious  to  arriving  at  Carlisle,  a  plcas- 
mt  excursion  (32  miles)  might  be  made  to 
Iktmfri»»  by  diverging  from  tho  main  line 
of  rMd,  lettinsc  your  baggage  proceed  to 
Carlisle.  This  town,  in  addition  to  the 
nonnnient  erected  over  the  grave  of  Bums 
in  St  MichaePs  Church,  contains  the  house 
where  he  died,  and  where  his  widow  re- 
sided over  thirty  years.  From  here  you 
can  visit  CaerUveroch  Castle,  Drumlanrig 
Castle — the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
clencfa — Includen  House,  and  New  Abbey. 

Ijoneatter  to  Windermere^  Bowness^  Am- 
Uendf  ,  Gragmart,  aaU  Ketwkk* 


Leaving  Lancaster  by  the  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  Railway  at  Kendal  Junction,  we 
take  a  branch  line  to  visit  Windermere^  the 
queen  of  all  the  Cumberland  lakes.  The 
town  of  Windermere  itself  is  a  mere  rail- 
way station,  and  travelers  had  better  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Bournes*.  This  town  is  sit- 
uated on  the  lake,  distant  one  mile  from' 
the  station;  omnibuses  await  the  arrival 
of  each  train.  Principal  hotels  are  the 
Cronon  and  Royal.  A  small  steamer  leaves 
Bowness  several  times  each  day,  making 
the  tour  of  tho  lake ;  price  three  shillings. 
The  lake  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  two  miles.  The  scen- 
ery, though  it  has  less  wildness  and  gran- 
deur than  some  of  the  other  lakes,  is  very 
lovely.  The  margin  is  thickly  wooded ; 
cottages  and  villas  peep  from  beneath  the 
trees,  giving  an  air  of  domestic  beauty  to 
the  scene.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  stud« 
ded  with  numerous  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  Belle  Isle. 

Ambletidey  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  is 
an  excellent  centre  for  excursions  in  the 
Lake  District.  Hotels,  Salutation  and 
Queen's.  Rydal  Mount,  the  dwelling  of 
the  poet  Wordsworth,  stands  near  the  vil- 
lage. Four  miles  distant  is  the  village  of 
Grasmere,  a  lovely  spot.  Here  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  are  buried.  A  coach 
leaves  Bowness  every  morning  for  Kes- 
wick, returning  the  same  day ;  the  drive  is 
beautiful.  This  town,  situated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Derwentwater  Lake,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  poet  Southey.  Coleridge  re- 
sided with  him  for  four  years  at  Greta 
Hall,  where  Southey  remained  until  his 
death  in  1843. 

The  tour  of  Lake  Ulswater  had  better 
be  made  from  Penrith.  Take  the  coach 
which  leaves  Penjith  Station  every  morn- 
ing at  9  A.M.,  arriving  at  Pooley's  Bridge 
Landing  in  one  hour.  Here  you  embark 
in  a  small  steamer,  making  the  tour  of  tho 
lake  in  two  hours,  and 'returning  to  Pen- 
rith Station  by  half  past  one. 

Lancaster  to  Ulverston^  Egremont^  White' 
haven^  and  Cockermouth, 

Ulverston^  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Leven,  contains  6630  in- 
habitants. It  b  a  market  town  and  port, 
and  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent. Hotels,  Sun  and  BraddyWs  Arms. 
Conishead  Priory  is  two  miles  distant  from 
Ulverston,  near  the  sea-shore.     It  is  call- 
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ed,  from  the  beauty  of  its  Bitoation,  the 
**  Paradise  of  Furness."  The  park,  which 
is  intersected  with  pablic  roads,  forms  a 
delightful  promenade  for  the  people  of  Ul- 
verston.  Six  miles  and  a  half  southwest 
of  Ulverston  are  the  ruins  of  Furness  Ab- 
bey, belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  abbey  was  founded  in  1127  by  Ste- 
phen, afterward  King  of  England.  The 
church  is  287  feet  long ;  the  walls,  in  many 
places  five  feet  thick,  are  mostly  entire. 
The  distance  from  Lancaster  to  Ulverston 
is  twenty-two  miles.  The  sands  of  More- 
cambe  Bay,  between  Lancaster  and  Ulver- 
ston, are  twice  a  day  left  perfectly  dry  by 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  and  may  be  crossed 
in  safety,  though  never  without  a  guide. 

Thirty  miles  from  Ulverston  we  reach 
Egremont,  a  small  market  town  of  about 
2500  inhabitants.  To  the  west  of  the  town 
stand  the  ruins  of  Egremont  Castle.  This 
was  built  by  William  de  Meschines  soon 
after  the  Conquest.  General  Wyndham 
is  the  present  owner  of  the  castle.  Iron 
ore  abounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Egre- 
tnont,  and  is  carried  unsmelted  to  White- 
haven^  where  it  is  shipped.  This  town  con- 
tains about  18,842  inhabitants,  and  is  a  sea- 
port of  some  importance.  Hotels,  Globe 
and  Black  Lion,  The  coal  mines  of  White- 
haven are  its  great  source  of  wealth.  They 
lie  underneath  the  town,  and  extend  more 
than  two  miles  beneath  the  bed  of  the  sea ; 
the  sea,  indeed,  frequently  bursts  into  the 
mines,  causing  fearful  dostruction  of  life 
and  property.  Large  quantities  of  coal 
are  shipped  daily,  sometimes  amounting  to 
1500  tons.  Steam-boats  run  from  White- 
haven to  Belfast,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Travelers  wishing  to 
take  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route  to  the 
Lake  district  may  take  a  steamer  from  Liv- 
erpool to  Whitehaven,  and  thence  proceed 
to  the  lakes. 

Cockermouih  is  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Whitehaven.  Population  7057.  Hotels, 
Globe  and  Sun,  This  town  is  the  birth- 
place of  Wordsworth — bom  in  April,  1770. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  stand  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Cocker,  are  very  in- 
teresting. This  building  was  erected  by 
the  Lord  of  Allerdale  soon  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
confined  here  in  1568.  St.  Mary's  Church 
contains  a  memorial  window  to  Words- 
worth. 
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London  to  Ely,  Norwich,  cand  Tarmouik, 

The  distance  from  London  to  Ely  is  72 
miles.  Ely  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  contains  7428 
I  inhabitants.  Hotels,  Lamb  and  BtU.  It 
I  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  cathedral,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  This  building  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  monastery  erected  here 
in  670.  It  was  converted  into  a  cathedral 
by  Henry  VIII.  Its  entire  length  is  510 
feet.  The  stalls  are  beautiful  specipiens 
of  carving,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  cov- 
ered with  paintings  representing  the  finest 
subjects  in  Bible  history.  Notice  also  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  formerly  the 
Lady  Chapel,  which  is  attached  to  the  ca- 
thedral. 

From  Ely  an  excursion  may  be  made  to 
Lgnn  Regis^  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
O  use,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea.  Pop- 
ulation 16,170.  This  is  a  clean,  well-built 
town,  divided  into  several  parts  by  small 
streams  called  fleets.  The  harbor  is  rather 
difficult  of  access,  but  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 800  sail.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  Exchange,  Guildhall,  and  St  Mar- 
garet's Church,  one  of  the  largest  in  En- 
gland. Eugene  Aram,  Bulwer's  hero,  was 
usher  in  the  grammar-school  of  Lynn  Regis 
in  1759,  when  apprehended  for  murder. 
Gray  Friar's  Lantern,  a  tower  of  six  sides 
and  ninety  feet  high,  is  a  fine  piece  of  an- 
tiquity.    It  was  built  about  1260. 

Norwich,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  is 
about  112  miles  from  London.  Popnla* 
tion  74,891.  Hotels,  Royal,  NorfbQc,  and 
Maid's  Head,  It  is  chieflv  noted  for  iU 
castle  and  cathedral.  The  castle  was  bnilt 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  Norman  Keep,  70  feet  high,  and  Bi- 
god's  Tower,  still  remain.  The  former  is 
now  used  as  a  Jail.  The  cathedral  was  be* 
gun  in  1096  by  Bishop  Herbert  de  Losinga, 
but  was  not  finished  until  1510.  The  in- 
terior is  411  feet  in  length,  and  contains 
many  interesting  monuments,  among  oth- 
ers that  of  Roger  Bigod,  Anne  Boleyn's 
grandfather.  Near  to  the  cathedral  stands 
the  bishop's  palace,  which  was  nearly  ra- 
ined by  the  Puritans.  Among  the  other 
principal  buildings  are  the  Market,  GniM- 
hall,  Mancroft  Church  and  Granndar- 
school,  besides  several  fine  hospitals,  etc. 
The  introduction  of  the  woolen  trade 
first  established  the  eminence  of  Norwich, 
and  there  are  now  nnmerons  factories  ftf 
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the  prodaction  of  silk,  mohair,  and  worst- 
ed. 

Yamouth.  Population  ^4,810.  Hotels, 
Boffol  Vicioria  and  Angel,  Yarmoath  is  a 
ie»-p<»t,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Yare,  iboat  twenty  miles  by  rail  from  Nor- 
wich, the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  mackerel,  herring,  and  deep- 
lea  fisheries.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiqnitj.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
incloeed  by  a  wall,  with  ten  gates  and  six- 
teen towers,  of  which  the  remains  may  still 
be  seen.  The  present  town,  however,  ex- 
toids  &r  beyond  this  wall.  The  quay  of 
Yannonth  is  considered  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  and  forms  a  fashionable  and 
agreeable  promenade  more  than  a  mile  in 
length.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Chnrch  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in  1123, 
and  containing  a  fine  organ ;  the  Town-hall, 
PoUce^xNut,  Theatre,  and  Library.  On 
tbe  Sooth  Denes,  near  Yarmouth,  stands  a 
beaatifol  colnmn,  140  feet  hi^,  in  mem- 
oiT  of  Nelson.  In  the  neighborhood  also 
Borgh  Castle  may  be  visited,  one  of  the 
BMMt  perfect  Roman  camps  in  the  kingdom. 

Larnhn  to  SochesUr,  Canterbury ,  andDo- 


Bod^eglerj  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  is 
39  miles  from  London.  The  castle  and 
cathedral  are  the  principal  objects  of  no- 
tice. The  castle  stands  on  a  rock  over- 
keking  the  Medway,  and  from  the  keep  a 
BKMt  gknions  view  may  be  obtained  of  the 
rarnninding  country.  Canterbury,  55  miles 
from  London,  contiins  a  magnificent  ca- 
thedral, founded  in  1174,  bnt  only  finished 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  The  choir 
and  altar-piece  are  worthy  of  attention ; 
also  the  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket. 

J>09er  is  distant  71  milps  from  London, 
and  contains  a  population  of  26,000.  Prin- 
cipal hotels.  Imperial  J  Skip,  &nd  Lord  War- 
den, ]>0Ter  has  of  late  years  become  con- 
ipimotis  as  a  watering-place,  though  by 
no  means  a  fashionable  one  like  Brighton. 
It  is  nKMtly  interesting  for  its  castle,  which 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
era.  The  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  are 
all  exhibited  in  its  defenses :  the  few  traces 
of  the  Roman  portion  are  encircled  by  a 
^h ;  the  Saxon  part  was  begun  by  Al- 
fred the  Great ;  and  the  present  keep  by 
Gandolph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1158. 
As  yoo  ascend  toward  the  keep,  notice 
Queen  Ulizabetli's  *'  pocket  pistol,"  twen- 


ty-four  feet  in  length,  cast  in  Utrecht  in 
1544.  The  keep  stands  870  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  from  the  top  of  which  a 
most  lovely  view  can  be  obtained.  Ex- 
amine the  subterranean  barracks;  they 
may  be  seen  either  on  Tuesdays  or  Fri- 
days. 

Passengers  taking  through  tickets  from 
London  to  Paris,  via  Dieppe  and  Rouen 
(both  places  well  worth  a  visit),  can  remain 
four  days  on  the  road,  which  gives  them 
plenty  of  time  to  see  those  places.  Their 
baggage  also  costs  much  less  than  via 
Folkstone  or  Dover,  but  the  sea-paasago 
is  from  five  to  seven  hotirs.  In  summer 
time  this  route  is  very  pleasant.  In  the 
winter  season  the  other  two  routes  are  more 
desirable.  When  the  wind  blows  from 
south  to  west,  go  by  the  way  of  Dover ; 
and  when  from  north  to  east,  by  the  way 
of  Folkstone. 

CarUerbury  to  Ramagate  and  Margate, 
Ramagate  is  about  16  miles  from  Canter- 
buTT.  It  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
12,000.  Here  is  a  magnificent  pier,  near-* 
ly  one  mile  in  length,  the  erection  of  which 
cost  three  million  dollars;  on  its  eastern 
branch  is  an  obelisk,  fifty  feet  high,  erect- 
ed in  honor  of  George  lY.,  who  landed  here 
from  his  excursion  to  Hanover  in  1821.  To 
the  north  are  the  Goodwin  Sands,  which 
form  a  breakwater  to  the  harbor  or  road- 
stead called  the  Downs — 

"All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moored.** 

Yon  have  on  this  coast  all  the  different 
contradictory-  definitions  of  the  word  i)oum«. 
It  is  a  roadstead  for  shipping,  a  levd  tract 
of  land  for  pasturing  sheep,  hilis  of  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea  along  the  sea-ehore, 
and  hills  approximating  to  mouniainSj  such 
as  the  Downs  of  Sussex.  The  Goodwin 
Sands,  which  protect  the  Downs,  take  their 
name  from  the  estate  of  Earl  Goodwin,  fa- 
ther of  King  Harold..  The  best  hotels  at 
Rarosgate  are  Royal  and  Albion, 

Four  miles  from  Ramsgate  is  the  free- 
and-easy  watering-place  of  Margate,  some- 
what on  the  order  of  our  Coney  Island, 
near  New  York,  where  every  one  seems  to 
have  come  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
"  good  time,"  and  are  trying  their  best  to 
realize  what  they  came  for.  New  Inn  is 
the  principal  hotel.  The  Pier,  nine  hun- 
dred feet  long,  erected  in  1810  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $600,000,  the  Jarvis  Jetty,  and  the 
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CHJton  BaUu,  cat  oat  of  the  solid  cliffs,  are 
the  principal  sights. 

From  Marj^te  there  are  four  routes  in 
crossing  the  Channel,  viz.,  from  Dover  to 
Ostend,  from  Dover  to  Calais,  from  Folke- 
stone to  Boulogne,  and  from  New  Haven 
to  Dieppe. 

The  £ire  from  London  to  Paris  via  Folk- 
stone,  Boulogne,  and  Amiens,  is  $12.50 
first-class ;  via  Calais  and  Dover,  the  same ; 
via  New  Haven  and  Dieppe,  $i7.50. 

London  to  Eptom,  Dorking^  PorUnumik, 
Brighton^  Eattbowme^  SU  Leonard' s,  Hcut' 
ing$,  and  Tunbridge  WtUs, 

Leaving  London  by  the  Brighton  and 
South  Coatt  Railway  (London  Bridge  or 
Victoria  Station),  we  pass  Sydenham  on 
our  route,  where  a  branch  railwav  convevs 
passengers  directly  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
the  fare  including  the  price  of  admission. 
Sixteen  miles  from  London  we  reach  Ep- 
tom,  principally  famous  for  its  races,  which 
take  place  in  April,  September,  and  the 
week  before  Whitsuntide.  The  railway 
station  opens  on  Epsom  Downs,  close  to 
the  grand  stand.  During  the  races,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  there  are  as  many  as  60,000 
people  assembled  here.  Epsom  is  also  cel- 
ebrated for  its  mineral  springs,  producing 
the  well-known  Epsom  salts.  Continuing 
our  route  through  most  beautiful  scenery, 
we  reach  Dorkingj  situated  in  a  valley  near 
the  River  Mole.  Hotels  ^^hite  Horse  and 
Red  Lion.  From  the  hills  surrounding 
Dorking  some  of  the  finest  views  in  En- 
gland may  be  obtained.  This  is  a  favorite 
resort  for  invalids  during  the  summer,  the 
climate  being  delightful,  and  the  scenery 
being  unequaled  by  any  place  so  near  the 
metropolis. 

PortsmnuiK,  7S  miles  from  London,  con- 
tains {^5,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels. 
Pier  and  Queen^s.  This  city  contains,  in 
addition  to  Gogporlj  on  the  western  en- 
trance to  the  harbor,  and  Southtea,  on  the 
eastern  (where  the  principal  hotels  are), 
the  great  naval  arsenal  of  England.  The 
city  is  strongly  fortified,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  defenses  of  the  country. 
Portsmouth  originated  in  a  retreat  of  the 
Bca  from  Portchester,  formerly  a  naval  sta- 
tion established  by  the  Romans :  it  was  a 
naval  station  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
was  fortified  by  Edward  lY.,  Richard  III., 
Henry  VII.,  and  was  the  only  royal  naval 
station  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII .  During 
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the  war  of  Cromwell  the  town  was  garri- 
soned by  the  Parliament.  The  fortifica- 
tions require  a  garrison  of  14,000  men; 
.  they  are  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide 
moat,  which  can  be  filled  hurriedly  ivith 
water  from  the  sea.  The  harbor  is  very 
large,  four  miles  long  and  two  wide,  deep 
and  secure,  capable,  at  ebb-tide,  of  fioating 
the  largest  ship  in  the  British  navy.  The 
defenses  are  considered  almost  impregna- 
ble, the  coast  on  either  side  being  crowned 
with  batteries  armed  with  artilleiy  of  the 
latest  invention  and  heaviest  calibre. 

A  sand-bank  three  miles  in  length, 
called  the  "  Spit,"  projects  southeast  fircm 
the  western  portion  of  the  harbor,  which, 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  south,  forms 
the  safe  roadstead  of  Spiihead.  A  few 
miles  f^m  the  main  line,  between  London 
and  Portsmouth,  is  Midhurst^  the  burial- 
place  of  Richard  Cobden :  the  scenery  in 
the  neighborhood  is  delightful,  and  travel- 
ers might  well  take  it  in  their  way.  The 
town  itself  has  nothing  to  interest  the  vis- 
itor outside  the  dock-yard  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  grand  d^pot  called  the  ''Gon 
Wharf,"  covering  a  space  of  fourteen 
acres,  where  ordnance  of  every  calibre 
may  he  seen  in  immense  quantities.  The 
armory  contains  40,000  stand  of  arms. 

The  Portsmouth  dock-yard,  which  is  en- 
tered from  Portsea,  contains  store-houses 
•  and  work-shops  for  the  supply  of  tYtiy  ar- 
I  tide  required  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 
,  Nearly  all  the  manufacturing  operations 
>  are  conducted  b}'  the  use  of  steam.    Ihe 
anchor-forging  establishment  is  really  a 
wonderful  sight.     The  machine. for  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  pulleys  was  in- 
vented by  an  American.    The  dock  covers 
an  area  of  thirty-three  thousand  square 
yards,  and  employs  nearly  six  .thousand 
men.     A  naval  college  and  school  for  the 
study  of  naval  architecture  are  connected 
with  the  establishment;   also  connected 
with  the  dock-yard  is  an  immense  steam 
basin  three  thousand  feet  long,  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world.     Lying  in  the 
harbor  ma}^  be  seen  the  hulk  of  Nelson's 
flag-ship,  the  old  "Victory." 

Close  to  the  water's  edge  in  Southses 
are  the  King's  Rooms,  used  for  concerts, 
promenades,  and  other  meetings ;  adjoin- 
ing are  warm,  shower,  and  vapor  baths. 
The  Hyde  Pier  is  connected  with  the  rail- 
road station  by  a  tramway.    In  case  yoa 
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do  not  wish  to  stop  at  Portsmontb^you  can 
ooatmne  to  the  pier,  where  a  small  steamer 
leaves  for  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wi^^ht,  every  hoar. 
Proceeding  by  the  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway,  we  reach  Brighton,  the  most* 
interesting  and  extensive  watering-place 
in  Great  Britain.  The  fashionable  prom- 
caaders  of  Regent  Street,  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, Hyde  Park,  and  Regent's  Park  are 
continually  brought  together  in  this  high- 
Ij4ivor^  spot.  It  is  the  resort  of  the 
ronth  and  beauty  of  England,  where,  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  none  but  pretty  women 
appear,  and  their  namber  b  wonderful. 
Brighton  is  really  a  suburb  of  London, 
fadng  only  one  hour  distant,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  South  Coast— the  Paris  of  En- 
gland— where,  if  the  sun  shines^  sunshine 
ii  to  be  found.  Monthlv  tickets  are  issued 
by  the  railway  company  for  business  men 
going  up  to  the  city  daily  and  returning  in 
the  evfining.  The  principal  and  best  kept 
kitel  at  Bri^^hton  is  the  Bedford,  where  the 
best  class  of  English  and  foreign  visitors 
iHort.  It  is  situated  on  the  principal  por- 
tbn  of  the  promenade,  at  the  head  of  the 
Mw  Pier,  which  was  erected  in  1867,  and 
by  its  beanty  throws  completely  in  the 
iliade  the  celebrated  Chain  Pier,  which  has 
been  for  years  considered  one  of  the  great- 
est lions  of  England.  Brighton  contains 
a  population  of  nearly  80,000,  but  during 
the  season  it  amounts  to  over  150,000.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificently  built  cities 
IB  the  United  Kingdom,  offering  every  in* 
dncement  to  a  lengthened  stay;  every 
•tyle  of  amusement — race-course,  theatre, 
asBembly  and  concert  rooms ;  bathing  es- 
tablbhments  of  every  description ;  while 
the  more  sober-minded  people  will  find 
chnrehes  and  chapels  of  every  denomina- 
tion. The  principal  house  of  worship  is 
the  modem  Church  of  St.  Peter,  which  is 
exceedingly  handsome.  It  was  erected  by 
8lr  Charies  Barry,  architect  of  the  new 
booses  of  Parliament.  But  the  old  parish 
dinrch  of  St.  Nicholas  is  perhaps  the  most 
faiteresting  building.  It  contains  a  fine 
nonnment  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cap- 
tain Tattersall,  who  assisted  Charles  II.  to 
«cape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The 
other  principal  buildings  aro  the  Royal 
Panlion,  built  by  George  IV.  when  Prince 
'rf  Wales :  it  was  built  in  imitation  of  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  and,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing royal  stables,  presents  a  rather  remark- 


able appearance.  The  town-hall,  marine 
wall,  Chain  and  New  Piers,  arc  all  fine 
structures.  The  New  Pier  was  opened  in 
1867,  and  is  1115  feet  long,  supported  on 
screw  piles :  it  is  built  of  iron,  and  beauti- 
fully ornamented.  But  the  great  feature 
of  Brighton  is  its  beautiful  parade  and  es- 
planade facing  the  sea,  and  lined  with  mag- 
nificent buildings  for  over  three  miles,  and 
filled  to  overflowing  with  splendid  turn- 
outs every  lovely  afternoon. 

There  are  several  excursions  in  the  vi- 
cinity which  it  is  desirable  to  make ;  among 
others  is  that  to  the  DeviTs  Dike :  the  view 
from  this  spot  is  really  charming. 

Eastbourne,  the  next  place  on  our  route, 
has  of  late  years  become  fashionable  as  a 
watering-place.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  a  mineral  spring,  the  waters  of  which 
resemble  those  at  Clifton.  It  boasts  a 
theatre,  ball-room,  library,  and  reading- 
rooms.  Beachy  Head,  the  highest  cliff  on 
this  coast,  is  about  three  miles  from  East- 
bourne, and  a  favorite  excursion.  Its  per- 
pendicular height  is  564  feet.  Pevensey 
Castle,  six  miles  east  of  Eastbourne,  is  a  fine 
piece  of  ancient  architecture,  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  out  of  some  Roman 
fortress.    Hotels,  A  nchor  and  Lamb. 

Hastings,  of  which  8i.  Leonardos  is  the 
"west  end,"  contains  a  population  of 
23,000.  Principal  hotel.  Marine,  situated 
on  the  parade.  Next  to  the  hotel  is  Pel- 
ham  Cottage,  where  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
resided  for  some  time  before  his  descent  on 
Boulogne,  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
it  was  to  the  Marine  Hotel  at  Hustings 
that  the  Empress  Eugenie  came  to  meet 
the  prince  imperial  after  her  flight  from 
Paris.  The  empress  was  aided  in  her  es- 
cape from  that  city  by  Dr.  Thomas  Evans, 
to  whose  house  she  went  after  leaving  the 
Tuileries.  He  took  her  in  his  carriage  to 
Deauville ;  from  there  they  sailed  in  Sir 
John  Burgoyne's  yacht,  and  landed  at 
Ryde,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Hastings. 

Hastings  is  most  noted  in  history  for  i)e- 
ing  the  scene  where  the  celebrated  battle 
was  foQisht  which  transferred  the  crown 
of  England  from  Saxon  to  Norman  heads, 
and  for  its  famous  castle,  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  cas- 
tle to-day  is  a  mass  of  most  magnificent 
ruins ;  some  of  its  walls  aro  eight  feet  thick. 
The  Hastings  of  modern  times  is  noted  for 
the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  its  cliinate, 
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the  beauty  of  its  environs,  the  openness  of 
its  coast,  and  the  smoothness  of  its  beach. 
Dr.  James  Claris,  looking  at  it  from  a  san- 
itary point  of  view,  speaks  of  it  in  a  very 
enthusiastic  manner.  Excursions  should 
be  made  to  Fairli^ht  to  examine  the  Drip- 
ping Wdl^  the  FUh  PondSy  Eccksboume 
Vaiey  the  Cocut-gttard  Station^  where  a  most 
glorious  view  can  be  obtained. 

Tunbridffe  Wells  is,  after  Bath,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  inland  watering-places.  Ho- 
"tels,  the  Calrerletf  and  Kentish  Royod.  The 
mineral  quality  of- these  springs  was  first 
noticed  by  Dudley,  Lord  North,  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.  From  that  time  the 
springs  were  inclosed,  and  soon  became 
famous.  Tunbridge  is  supposed  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
surrounding  hills  are  called  Mount  £ph- 
raim.  Mount  Zion,  etc.  The  season  con- 
tinues from  May  to  November;  a  band 
plays  three  times  a  day  on  the  Parade,  and 
nothing  is  neglected  to  make  the  place 
pleasant  for  visitors.  Of  Tunbridge  Castle, 
built  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  keep, 
part  of  the  walls,  and  an  inner  gateway 
still  remain.  It  is  said  to  have  stood  a 
siege  against  William  Rufus. 

London  to  Winchester  and  Southampton, 
Winchester  is  about  68  miles  f^om  Lon- 
don. Population  14,776.  Hotels,  George 
and  BlcKk  JSuxin.  Winchester  was  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  later  Saxon  kings, 
and  occasionally  of  their  successors  down 
to  Henry  VIII.  The  Cathedral  is  of  great 
antiquity.  Here  the  Doomsday  Book  was 
kept  u  n  til  transferred  to  Westminster ;  here, 
in  1554,  Queen  Mary  was  manied  to  Philip 
of  Spain.  The  Count}*  Hall  is  also  a  place 
of  great  interest.  It  is  110  feet  long,  and 
contains  a  curious  relic,  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Kins;  Stephen,  called  A  rthur's  Round 
Table.  This  table  is  18  feet  in  diameter, 
and  on  it  are  the  portraits  of  the  king  and 
his  knights.  Egbert  of  Wessex  was  here 
crowned  king  of  all  England,  and  Richard 
I.  was  also  crowned  here  on  bis  return  from 
Austria.  William  of  Wykeham's  College 
is  also  worthy  of  notice,  founded  in  1389, 
the  chapel,  hall,  and  cloisters  of  which  are 
very  fine.  The  scholars  are  regularly 
transferred  from  here  to  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, founded  by  the  same  prelate. 

From  Winchester  to  Southampton  the 
dista/ice  is  about  twelve  miles.     South- 
ampton contains  47,000  inhabitants.    Ho- 
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tels,  Imperial^  Royal^  Radley's^  and  Dolphin. 
The  town  is  uninteresting  to  the  traveler, 
containing  nothing  special  to  be  visited. 
It  is  only  worth  mentioning  in  regard  to 
American  travelers  by  the  fact  that  many 
different  lines  of  steamers  to  America  nuke 
this  a  stopping-place  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  Continent.     Notice  a  beautiful 
military  hospital,  the  foundation  of  which 
was  laid  by  the  queen  in  1866.     It  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  presents  a 
beautiful  facade.     If  you  have  time,  re- 
turning  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  on  your 
way  there,  we  would  advise  making  a  visit 
to  Netley  Abbey,  about  three  miles  from 
Southampton.      These  ruins,  with  their 
picturesque  situation,  are  as  pretty  as  anv 
thing  on  the  island  of  Great  Britain.    An 
ex<;ursion  might  also  be  made  to  New  For- 
est.    At  Stony  Cross  the  Canterton  Oak 
stood  till  1745;  a  stone  now  marks  the 
spot :  it  was  from  this  oak  that  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrell's  arrow  glanced  which  killed  Wil- 
liam Rufus.    Steamers  leave  Southampton 
several  times  a  day  for  Cowes  and  Ryde  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  also  for  Portsmouth. 
From  Southampton  to  Cowes,  fare  2*.  6i 
From  Southampton  to  Ryde,  fiffe  2«.  6<i ; 
time,  two  hours.     From  Portsmouth  to 
Ryde,  fare  1«.  dd. ;  time,  80  minntes. 
Tour  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
If  making  the  tour  from  Ryde  or  Cowei^ 
we  advise  the  following  course:  Take  a 
carriage  and  go  round  the  island  at  your 
leisure,  say  three  days :  a  one-horse  car- 
riage will  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  twenty 
shillings  per  day;  a  two -horse  carriage 
about  thirty-five  shillings,  every  thing  in^ 
eluded. 

If  starting  from  Ryde,  the  best  arraogfr' 
ment  can  be  made  with  the  Pier  Ifoteiy  tte 
best  house  in  the  town. 

The  first  day. — Bembridge,  Taverland, 
Sandown,  Shanklin,  and  Ventnor— seven- 
teen miles.  Sleep  by  all  means  at  Yent- 
nor,  although  the  driver  ma3'  want  yon  to 
go  farther  that  day.  The  Marine  Motel  is 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  on  the  islaod. 
Second  dity. — St.  Lawrence,  Niton,  Sand- 
rock,  Blackgang,  Shorwell,  Northwood, 
Freshtrater — twenty-one  miles.  Sleep  the 
second  night  at  Lamberi's  Hotels  very  good 
house. 

Third  day. — Yarmouth,  Calboome,  Ga- 
risbrooke  Castle,  Newport,  Cowes,  Osborne, 
QuarrAbbey,Ryde->thirty-five  miles.  An- 
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rire  tt  Cftrisbrooke  Castle  at  one  o'clock. 
Send  Toor  hones  and  carriage  to  the  Bugie 
/m,  Newport,  with  instructions  to  the  dri- 
rer  to  order  yoor  dinner  for  2.30 ;  visit  the 
ctide,  and  walk  to  Newport,  only  one  mile. 

If  fltarting  from  Cowes,  do  the  same  dis- 
tances, that  is,  sleeping  at  Ventnor  and 
Freshwater. 

If  making  the  tonn  from  Newport,  the 
list  b  called  the  Southern  Tew,  viz.  Arre- 
ton,  Shanklin,  Underclitf,  Ventnor,  Niton, 
Bbckgang  Chine,  Rookley,  and  Newport. 

WesUrn  Tour.  —  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
Korthcoort,  Freshwatergate,  Alnm  Bay, 
Yanbooth,  Carisbrooke  village,  and  New- 

'Vorfleatfeni  Tow,  —  Femhill,  Quarr, 
Sfde,  the  Priory,  Bembridge,  Sandown  to 
Kewpart,  by  Long  Lane. 

Arrungements  can  be  made  with  the 
pn^netors  of  the  BugU  Inn  at  Newport 
fcr  ctrriages  to  make  these  excursions. 
The  "  Bogle"  is  the  best  hotel  in  Newport. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  one  of  the  most 
^eantifQl  and  healthy  portions  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  air,  although  remarkably  mild, 
k  filttip,  bracing,  and  salnbrions.  Dr. 
Junes  Clark  says  that,  *-^  from  the  variety 
which  it  presents  m  point  of  elevation,  soil, 
>nd  upect,  and  from  the  confignration  of 
tts  hills  and  shores,  it  possesses  several  pe- 
nlinities  of  climate  and  situation  which 
RDder  it  a  very  favorable  and  commodious 
Rsidence  throughout  the  year  for  a  large 
dtts  of  invalids."  It  is  said  that  the 
death-Tate  in  the  vicinity  of  Ventnor  is 
only  seventeen  in  every  thousand,  while 
ia  the  rest  of  England  it  averages  tweaty- 
two.  It  is  separated  from  Hampshire  by 
a  channel  called  the  SoUnt  Sea,  which  va- 
ries in  width  from  fonr  to  six  miles.  In 
times  ct  war  this  channel  was  mostly  the 
aadiorage  of  the  British  fleet.  The  isknd 
it  about  60  miles  in  circumference,'  meas- 
vriag  22^  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  a 
fittle  over  18  miles  from  north  to  soath, 
•nd  contains  aboot  85,000  acres.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  beauty  and  varied'  of 
its  natural  features,  and  is  universally  con- 
iid«red  the  garden  of  England.  The  sur- 
face of  the  country  is  undulating,  and  is 
■aid  to  have  formerly  been  covered  with 
^oods,  but  the  ship-building  of  Portsmouth 
MMm  exhausted  them.  The  two  sides  of 
^  bland  are  of  widely  different  charac- 
ter.   The  northern  part  is  covered  with 


verdant  and  beautiful  foliage^  while  the 
southern  part,  called  the  Back  of  the  Island, 
contains  the  wildest  scenery,  and  abounds 
in  rocks,  deep  ravines,  and  imposing  preci- 
pices. The  population  of  the  island  is  a 
little  over  55,000. 

The  Romans  invaded  the  Isle  of  Wight 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius; 
A.D.  43,  and  it  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion until  530,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
Cedric  the  Saxon.  It  was  frequently  at- 
tacked and  devastated  by  the  Danes,  was 
twice  plundered  by  Earl  Godwin  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  by  Eail 
Tosti  in  the  time  of  Harold.  It  was  also 
invaded  several  times  by  the  French,  es- 
pecially in  1877,  when  the  island  was  at- 
tacked in  large  force,  but  its  strong-hold, 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  was  so  bravely  defend- 
ed by  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrel  that  they  were 
eventually  obliged  to  withdraw. 

William  the  Conqueror  conferred  the 
lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  William 
Fitz  Osborne,  earl  of  Hereford,  and  for  two 
centuries  the  island  was  governed  by  inde- 
pendent lords.  Since  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  in  1293,  the  island  has  been  governed  by 
wardens  appointed  by  the  crown ;  but  the 
office  has  become  a  sinecure,  and  the  pres- 
ent governor  receives  no  salary,  and  but 
little  patronage.  In  1444,  Henry  Beau- 
champ,  duke  of  Warwick,  was  crowned 
King  of  Wight  by  the  unfortunate  Henry 
VI.  The  Isle  of  Wight  has  of  late  years 
been  one  of  the  residences  of  the  queen. 
In  1844,  the  mansion  of  Osborne,  with  its 
park  and  the  adjoining  estate  of  Barton, 
was  purchased  by  her  majesty  and  the  late 
prince  consort.  Odtome  Hou$e  is  situated 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  E^t  Cowes. 
The  mansion  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
since  it  was  purchased  by  the  queen;  a 
new  wing  has  been  added,  and  a  tower 
from  whose  summit  a  magnificent  view 
may  be  had  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  interior  is  filled  with  gems  by  the  best 
artists  of  Europe. 

Ryde, — Population,  10,000 ;  principal  ho- 
tel the  Pier,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  new  pier,  and  admirably  man- 
aged— one  of  the  best  on  the  island.  Ar- 
rangements can  be  made  with  the  proprie- 
tor, who  keeps  a  large  stable,  to  make  your 
excursions  through  the  island.  Ryde  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  very  beautiful  viU 
las,  the  streets  are  clean  and  well-paved, 
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and  lighted  with  gas ;  an  enchanting  view 
can  be  had  in  every  direction.  The  town 
may  be  considered  of  modem  date,  but  the 
beauty  of  its  site  and  its  salubrious  air  has 
recently  caused  it  to  become  a  most  fash- 
ionable watering-place.  On  the  banks  of 
the  water,  and  near  the  Pier  hotel,  is  the 
Koyal  Victoria  Yacht  Club-house,  a  liand- 
aome  and  convenient  building;  the  first 
stone  was  laid  by  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort  March  2, 1846.  The  club 
regatta  takes  place  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust each  year.  One  hundred  yards  IVom 
the  club-house,  in  1869,  our  unfortunate 
countryman,  Mr.  Grinnell,  was  instantly 
killed  by  accidentally  falling  from  a  win- 
dow. Mr.  Grinnell's  loss  was  much  re- 
gretted, as  he  commanded  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Holy  Trinity  Church  is  a  very  hand- 
some building,  and  well  worth  a  visit. 
There  is  a  theatre  open  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  often  during  the  winter 
months  amateur  performances  are  given 
by  the  English  officers  stationed  at  Ryde. 

Steamers  run  between  Portsmouth, 
Soutbsea,  Cowes,  Southampton,  and  R^'de 
nearly  every  hour  during  the  day.  The 
excursions  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
are  numerous — the  ruins  of  Quarr  Abbey, 
Binstead  Quarries  and  Church,  etc. 

After  leaving  Ryde  for  Ventnor,  notice 
on  your  left  the  celebrated  Bembridge  Cliffsy 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea; 
notice  on  the  hill  to  the  left  the  new  fort, 
commenced  in  1862,  which,  with  the  fort 
on  the  beach,  and  the  three  adjacent  bat- 
teries, form  the  coast  defenses  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  island.  On  the  left  of  the  fort 
stands  a  lofty  obelisk,  seen  from  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  island :  it  was  erected  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Yacht  squadron  to 
the  memory  of  their  commodore,  the  Earl 
of  Yarborougb. 

Sandoimy  a  fashionable  and  healthv  wa- 
tering-place,  contains  a  population  of  near- 
ly 2000  inhabitants ;  hotels  Sandoum  and 
Star  and  Garter ;  fine  beach  and  bay,  and 
beautiful  inland  scenery.  Numerous  bath- 
ing-machines are  always  in  readiness  on 
the  beach,  also  a  bathing-house  with  hot 
and  cold  sea-water. 

From  Sandown  to  Shanklin,  a  distance 
of  four  miles,  we  pass  over  some  of  the 
most  romantic  scenery  in  the  island. 

The  village  of  Shanklin  is  one  of  the 
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most  lovely  and  romantic  on  the  island;  its 
chief  object  of  attraction  is  the  Chini^  a 
word  derived  from  the  Saxon  cine  or  chink. 
This  Chine  owes  its  origin  to  a  small  stream 
of  water,  which,  falling  over  the  ledge  of 
the  sand-cliff  for  numerous  ages,  has  worn 
a  channel  nearly  200  feet  deep  by  100  wide, 
the  sides  of  which  are  beautifidly  clothed 
with  brushwood  and  hanging  trees,  and 
here,  shut  out  from  all  the  world,  one  well 
can  linger  for  hours,  soothed  by  the  mur- 
mur of  the  falling  stream,  and  during  the 
lovely  nights  of  May  and  June  the  night- 
ingale adds  to  the  enchanting  chorus.  The 
Chine  is  inclosed  by  a  gate  at  each  end ;  a 
small  gratuity  is  expected  on  leaving. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Chine,  nearly  in 
fropt  of  Hillier's  hotel,  notice  a  small  tover 
of  stones  about  eight  feet  high,  the  top  of 
which  is  covered  with  flowers,  and  near 
the  base  a  running  spring  of  cr}'stal  wa- 
t^r,  above  which  noUce  an  American  eagle, 
with  **£  Pluribus  Unum**  on  his  breast; 
below  the  stars  and  stripes  we  read  the 
following  verse : 

•*  Oh  traveler,  rt«y  thy  weary  feet ; 
Drink  of  this  fountain  cool  and  isweet; 

It  flows  for  rich  and  poor  the  SAine. 
Then  go  thy  way^  rememberinf?  vtill 
The  way«lde  well  beneath  the  hill. 

The  cup  of  water  in  Ilia  name.*' 

It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  Shanklin 
entreated  Longfellow,  during  his  visit  in 
1868,  to  write  a  verse  commemorative  of 
the  event,  and  they  have  honored  it  in  tlie 
most  conspicuous  manner. 

The  beach  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
coast,  and  offers  every  facility  for  bathing 
or  walking,  while  the  drives  in  the  vicin- 
ity embrace  everj-  variety  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  romantic.  A  short  distance  from 
Shanklin  are  the  artificial  ruins  of  Cook't 
Cattle, 

The  Undercliffl  or  Landslip,  which  aver- 
ages half  a  mile  wide  and  nearly  seven 
miles  long,  commences  here.  This  is  a 
spot  that  has  very  few  parallels  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  globe,  and  is  universally  con- 
sidered as  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  island.  It  is  formed  by  numerous 
landslips  that  have  taken  place  in  differ- 
ent ages,  producing  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
currence the  most  destructive  results,  but 
eventually  converted  into  most  beaatiful 
pictures,  irregular  terraces,  steep  knolls, 
picturesque  and  sylvan  dells,  a  continuous 
succession  of  wild,  romantic,  and  lieautiful 
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eceneij.  The  catue  of  these  landslips,  the 
last  of  which  took  place  in  1818,  is,  that  the 
andentntum  is  of  a  loose  and  absorbent 
utore,  -which,  when  saturated  by  heavy 
niss,  becomes  the  consistency  of  mud, 
vhOe  the  snperincumbent  strata  consists 
•frock  and  chalk.  As  the  southern  storms 
continue  to  waste  away  the  substrata,  in 
the  course  of  time  the  whole  is  under- 
mined, and  the  superior  cliff  slides  forward 
with  a  fearful  crash,  part  retaining  its  per- 
pendicnbr  position,  while  the  residue,  cov- 
ered with  trees,  houses,  and  underwood,  is 
eompletely  overturned,  or  dashed  about  in 
the  most  fearful  manner. 

Passing  through  the  town  Bonchurch, 
aoted  for  its  picturesque  and  romantic 
Jbeauty,  and  as  being  the  residence  of  the 
well-known  authoress,  Miss  E.  Sewell,  also 
that  of  Edmund  Peel,  an  author  and  poet 
of  celebrity,  we  arrive  at  Ventnor^  consider- 
ed the  most  favorable  place  in  England  for 
consumptive  invalids,  being  visited  with 
less  nin  than  any  other  place  in  Great 
Britain,  and  enjoying  a  more  even  temper- 
atme  throughout  the  year.  It  possesses 
a  fir$t<rlxss  hotel,  the  Marine,  admirably 
managed,  directly  facing  the  sea — beauti- 
ful coflec-room  and  fine  billiard-room.  The 
rise  of  Ventnor  as  a  watering-place  is  due 
to  its  position,  beauty,  and  salubrity.  It 
is  situated  on  a  succession  of  terraces  slop- 
ing firom  the  north  to  the  sea,  with  alti- 
tades  varying  from  300  above  to  the  level 
of  the  sea,  with  the  hill  of  St.  Boniface,  or 
the  "</oim,"  as  it  is  here  called,  900  feet 
high  at  its  back,  protecting  it  from  the 
northeasterly  winds,  while  its  southern  as- 
pect gives  it,  dnring  the  winter,  a  comfort- 
ihle  warmth,  beinfi;  cooled  in  the  summer 
by  the  breezes  of  the  sea.  Its  population 
is  about  6000.  A  railway  from  Ryde  was 
opened  to  Ventnor  in  1866.  Travelers 
insbing  to  come  by  rail  to  Ventnor  can  en- 
gage carriages  to  make  the  different  ex- 
caraons  from  the  proprietor  of  tbo  Marine 
Uotd,  or  can  take  the  mail-coach,  which 
leaves  the  '*  Marine"  daily  for  Freshwater 
and  other  excursions. 
Ventnor  enjoys  both  the  luxury  of  gas 
I  and  water,  and'  its  walks  and  rides  are  not 
'  svrpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  on  the  island. 
Two  miles  north  of  Ventnor  is  the  former 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  Ap- 
ftddereombe,  the  finest  seat  on  the  island ; 
lieie  was  formerly  an  ancient  priory,  found- 


ed in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  pres- 
ent magnificent  building  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  most  beautiful  grounds,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  extensive  domain. 
After  the  earl's  death  in  1847,  the  furni- 
ture, pictures,  etc.,  were  sold  at  auction. 
In  1859  the  mansion  was  leased  by  a  hotel 
company ;  the  speculation  proved  a  failure, 
and  the  building  is  now  occupied  as  an  ed- 
ucational establishment. 

After  passing  various  objects  of  attrac- 
tion, such  as  SteephUl  Castle,  a  modern 
structure,  built  by  J.  Hamborough,  Esq., 
in  1838,  at,  Lawrence's  Well,  Nitron,  etc., 
which  your  driver  will  point  out,  we  ar- 
rive at  Blachgang  Chine^  the  terminus  of 
the  Undercliff.  This  Chine  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  that  of  Shanklin,  wild,  rugged,  and 
barren ;  its  shelving  sides  are  upward  of 
600  feet  high,  and  the  scene  is  grand,  ster- 
ile, and  uninviting.  Near  by,  in  a  build- 
inpr,  is  the  skeleton  of  a  whale  captured 
here  in  1841,  the  largest  ever  caught  on 
the  English  coast.  Behind  the  Blackgang 
Chine  rises  the  highest  land  on  the  island, 
830  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is 
called  St.  Catharine's  Hill,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  most  magnificent  view  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

From  the  Undercliff  to  Freshwater,  our 
next  stopping-place,  the  distance  is  fifteen 
miles,  during  which  time  we  pass  numer- 
ous other  chines,  but  inferior  in  size  to 
Blackgang.  We  also  pass  the  villages  of 
Chale,  Kingston,  Shorwell,  Brixton,  Mot- 
tistone,  and  Brooke. 

Freshwater,  or  Freshwater  Cliffs,  is  a 
beautiful  promontory  nearly  three  miles  in 
extent;  in  the  distance  there  is  a  same- 
ness in  its  appearance,  but  when  examined 
in  detail  it  exhibits  a  great  diversity  of 
feature  of  the  most  sublime  description. 
At  Freshwater  gate,  in  a  beautiful  position, 
is  situated  Lambert'' s  Hotels  one  of  the  best 
kept  houses  on  the  island,  whence  excur- 
sions may  be  made  round  the  Needle  Rocks 
to  Alum  Bay,  Scratchell'^  Ba}"^,  etc.  No- 
tice the  singular  isolated  rocks  in  Fresh- 
water Bay,  the  caverns  of  Watcombe  Bay, 
the  Wedge  Rock,  etc.  Near  Frci>hwater 
Gate  stands  Faringford  House,  the  former 
residence  of  Tennyson.  From  Freshwater 
to  Yarmouth  the  distance  is  three  and  a 
half  miles.  This  old-fashioned  town  is  sit- 
uated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  River  Yar; 
it  contains  about  700  inhabitants.    Charles 
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II.  first  landed  here  in  1671 ;  he  resided  in 
what  ia  now  the  George  hotel,  then  the 
government  house.  Yarmouth  Castle  is  a 
small  fort  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  church  contains  a  monument  of  Sir  R. 
Hohncs,  captain  of  the  island,  who  enter- 
tained Charles  II.  on  his  landing.  From 
Yarmouth  to  Newport  the  distance  is  nine 
and  three  quarter  miles,  passing  Calboume 
a  short  distance  from  the  high  road;  its 
pretty  little  church  is  well  deserving  a  vis- 
it. After  passing  Carisbrooke,  the  former 
capital  of  the  island  (it  will  be  much  better 
to  continue  on  to  Newport,  and  make  the 
excursion  from  there  to  Carisbrooke  Cas- 
tle ;  the  distance  is  only  one  mile,  and  the 
hotel  accommodation  is  much  better),  we 
arrive  at  Newport^  the  capital  of  the  island. 
The  Bvgle  Inn,  a  fine  old  house,  admirably 
managed,  where  horses  can  be  hired  to 
make  the  different  excursions  through  the 
island.  There  is  a  railroad  from  here  to 
Cowes  (five  miles),  and  coaches  run  to 
Kyde,  Yarmouth,  and  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island.  The  town  is  finely  situated  on 
the  river  Medina,  and  contains  over  8000 
inhabitants.  Newport  contains  a  town- 
hall;  a  grammar-school — the  scene  of 
Charles  I.'s  negotiation  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary commissioners.  St.  Thomas's,  the 
principal  church  of  the  town,  contains  a 
beautifiil  monument  by  Marochetti,  erected 
by  Queen  Victoria  to  the  memory  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I., 
who  died  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  whose 
remains  were  acoidentally  found  in  1793. 
The  museum  contuns  a  rather  interesting 
collection  of  Roman  coins. 

A  walk  must  be  made  from  Newport  to 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  a  fine  old  ruin  built  or 
rebuilt  by  William  Fitz  Osborne,  a  Nor- 
man knight,  and  first  Lord  of  the  Isles,  the 
principal  sight  on  the  island.  It  is  situa- 
ted about  one  mile  west  of  Newport,  on  the 
summit  of  a  steop  hill.  Its  mouldering 
battlements,  covered  with  luxuriant  ivy 
and  other  vegetiition,  render  it  a  most  ro- 
mantic feature  in  the  landscape.  The  keep 
commands  a  fine  view.  There  is  a  fine  well, 
200  feet  deep,  capable  of  supplying  water  to 
a  large  garrison.  A  candle  is  let  down  to 
show  visitors  its  depth.  The  water  is  raised 
by  means  of  a  donkey,  which  turns  a  large 
wheel.  The  window  through  which  Charles 
I.  tried  to  escape  is  shown  to  the  visitor. 
Some  writers  attribute  the  origin  of  this 
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castle  to  the  Celts,  others  to  the  Romans. 
Its  Norman  walls,  which  are  included  in 
the  present  walls,  occupied  about  one  and 
a  half  acres,  but  the  present  or  Elizabethan 
walls  inclose  twenty  acres  of  land.  A  walk 
should  be  taken  round  them  to  judge  of  their 
extent  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  landscape. 

The  son  of  Charles  I.,  Henry,  was  kept 

prisoner  here  two  years  after  his  father's 

death.    An  allowance  of  $5000  per  annum 

was  made  him.    His  sister  died  a  few  days 

i  after  that  unfortunate  event 

The  principal  relic  of  antiquity  yet  found 
on  the  island  is  that  of  a  Roman  villa,  dis- 
covered accidentally  while  making  exca- 
;  vations  in  the  town  of  Carisbrooke.  Its 
'  extent  is  150  feet  long  by  60  wide.  On  the 
■  walls  of  some  of  the  rooms  the  painting  is 
I  quite  f^esh. 

I      Five  miles  from  Newport  by  nulway  is 
,  situated  the  town  of  West  Coims,  a  fash- 
,  ionable  bathing- place,  and  the  principal 
port  of  the  island.     It  contains  a  popula- 
I  tion  of  nearly  6000.     It  owes  its  impor- 
,  tance  principally  to  being  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  established 
here  in  1812,  and  to  the  number  of  swift 
and  handsome  yachts  built  here.     It  is 
also  the  principal  harbor  and  rendezTOOs 
of  our  American  yachts,  and  during  the 
season  some  of  our  yachtsmen  are  always 
to  be  found  at  the  fountain  //o(e£— admira- 
bly managed,  and  replete  with  cleanliness 
and  comfort. 

The  town  takes  its  name  from  the  two 
forts,  East  and  West  Cowes,  built  by  Henry 
YIII.  to  command  the  Medina.  That  of 
West  Cowes,  called  the  Castle,  monnts 
eleven  nine-pounders  on  a  semicircular 
batter^'.  The  building  is  now  occupied  as 
the  club-house  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squad- 
ron. The  **  Terrace"  is  a  very  pretty  row 
of  lodging-houses  v^hich  stand  on  the  Pa- 
radey  the  principal  promenade,  where  ^'achts 
and  steamers  pass  within  a  few  yards  of 
your  window. 

There  is  a  ferry  across  the  Medina  to 
East  Cowes,  near  which  is  Norrit  CcuUe, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the 
island,  and  few  persons  would  imagine  it 
to  be  a  modem  building.  It  is  built  in 
imitation  of  a  Norman  castle,  and  covered 
with  ivy  to  its  topmost  tower.  Norris  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  her  daughter,  the  P^rincess  Victo- 
ria, now  queen.    The  next  estate  is  that  of 
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OAame^  the  residence  of  the  queen,  which 
las  been  entirely  rebuilt.  It  stands  on  a 
ridge  overlooking  the  Solent  and  Spithead, 
but  not  in  such  a  prominent  position  as 
Norris  Castle.  .  Nearer  Ryde  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  celebrated  QuarrAbbeyf  built 
hj  the  Cistercian  monks  in  the  12th  cen- 
torj.  Very  little  can  be  distinguished  now 
except  a  small  portion  of  the  chapel. 

Lmdon  to  BtUkj  Bristol,  and  Clifton. 

Ba/h,  107  miles  from  London,  is  a  beau- 
tifid  and  very  ancient  town,  and  has,  from 
tke  earliest  times,  attracted  attention  by 
its  medicinal  springs ;  it  is  greatly  resort* 
ed  to  by  visitors  in  search  of  health  and 
pleasure.  The  Romans  erected  baths  here 
as  early  aa  A.D.  43.  These  were  discov- 
ered about  a  century  ago,  near  the  Abbey. 
Tbey  lie  abont  twenty  feet  below  the  pres- 
ent soil,  and  measure  240  feet  by  120  feet. 
The  Hoon  are  tesselated,  and  many  of  them 
are  in  a  perfect  state.  There  are  four  hot 
ifirings  in  Bath :  the  Hot  Bath,  the  King's, 
the  Queen's,  and  the  Cross  Bath :  the  first 
is  the  highest  in  temperature,  117^  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  yields  128  gallons  a  min- 
Qfee.  The  King's  Bath  is  situated  in  a  fine 
Grecian  building  open  to  the  sky,  with  a 
cekmuade  extending  from  one  side.  The 
principal  buildings  in  Bath  are  the  Pump- 
nmn.  Assembly  Buildings,  and  the  Abbey 
Chnich.  The  laat  contains  numerous 
monDments,  among  them  that  of  Beau 
Kash,  formerly  styled  King  of  Bath ;  Sir 
Walter  Waller ;  and  Quin,  the  actor.  On 
lansdowne  Hill  stands  a  very  lofty  tower, 
erected  by  William  Beckford,  author  of 
"  Vatbek."  He  died  at  Bath  in  1844,  and 
is  buried  in  a  cemetery  formed  from  his 
own  grounds.  The  population  of  Bath  is 
64,000.  The  principal  hotel  is  York  House, 
Tha  tovn  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Avon,  ten  miles  above  Bristol.  In  the 
Ticinity  are  situated  the  ruins  of  Farleigh 
Castle  and  of  Hinton  Priory,  both  well 
worth  a  visit. 

Bristol  is  the  third  commercial  city  in 
England.  The  distance  from  London  by 
railway  ia  114  miles.  The  Royal  Hotel  is 
decidedly  the  finest  and  best  managed 
hotel  in  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  finest  in 
England,  affording  every  comfort  to  the 
traveler.  Bristol  is  a  large  commercial 
^1  lying  chiefly  on  the  north  bank  of 
tlie  lower  Avon,  possessing  magnificent 
docks.     In  consequence  of  the  great  rise 


of  tides  in  the  British  Channel  and  in  the 
river,  the  largest  ships  are  enabled  to  come 
up  to  the  town.  The  buildings  are  rather 
peculiar,  being  built  with  gardens  and 
terraces  one  above  the  other,  resembling 
an  amphitheatre.  EducaUonal  institutions 
are  numerous,  and  are  highly  appreciated. 
The  city  of  Bristol  is  large,  and  rich  in 
varieties  of  literature.  Contributions  to 
charitable  institutions  are  very  extensive, 
and  the  poor  are  provided  for  liberally 
and  in  various  ways.  Bristol  was  the 
birthplace  of  many  distinguished  men, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Robert 
Southey;  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  poet; 
Bayley,  the  sculptor;  William  of  Wor- 
cester, the  typographer;  .and  Sebastian 
Cabot,  who  discovered  Newfoundland  in 
1499.  The  city  suffered  severely  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
was  comparatively  undisturbed  during  the 
War  of  the  Roses.  Its  castle  was  built  by 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  the  £m. 
press  Matilda. 

CliJUm  is  a  charming  suburb  of  Bristol, 
and  is  situated  near  the  gorge  of  the  Avon, 
which  is  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the 
river's  mouth.  This  chasm  is  700  feet  in 
width,  and  is  spanned  by  a  beautiful  sus- 
pension bridge.  The  water  flows  below  at 
a  distance  of  260  feet.  On  one  side  of  the 
cliffs  are  the  beautiful  Leigh  Woods,  cov- 
ering the  cliffs  with  foliage,  and  on  the 
other  are  dotted  the  houses  of  Clifton, 
which  extend  to  the  highest  point.  Here 
also  are  the  Hot  Wells,  to  which  Clifton 
owes  its  fame  and  prosperity.  There  is  no 
theatre  in  Clifton,  but  it  has  fine  Assembly 
Rooms. 

Bristol  to  Chepstow,  Afotanouih,  Hereford, 
Ludlow,  Shrew^ury,  and  Chester, 

Chepstow  is  situated  near  the  month  of 
the  River  Wye,  17  miles  distant  from  Bris- 
tol. It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
coal,  iron,  and  timber.  Hotels,  Beaufort 
Arms  and  George.  The  chief  object  of 
interest  is  the  castle,  which  stands  on  a 
high  cliff  overhanging  the  Wye.  Portions 
of  this  building  were  erected  800  years  ago 
by  William  Fitzosbomo,  Earl  of  Hereford. 
It  is  now  i^lmost  entirely  in  ruins,  and  cov- 
ered with  ivy.  Henr^'  Martin,  one  of  the 
regicides,  was  confined  here  for  upward  of 
twenty  years.  An  excursion  should  be 
made  to  the  ruins  of  Tintem  Abbey,  four 
miles  from  Chepstow.     This  monastery 
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was  founded  in  1 131  by  Walter  de  Clare, 
and  at  the  dissolution  was  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  ancestor  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  its  present  possessor.  The 
ruins  are  covered  with  ivy,  and  present  a 
most  picturesque  appearance.  An  excur- 
sion should  also  be  made  to  Wyndcliffe, 
from  which  a  glorious  view  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Chepstow  we  reach 
Monmouthy  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Monnon  and  the  Wye.  Hotels,  Beau- 
fort A  rms  and  King^i  Head,  The  castle 
of  Monmouth  is  very  ancient,  having  been 
built  in  Saxon  times.  It  was  the  place  of 
residence  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  here,  in  1387, 
Henry  V.  was  born,  Shakspeare's  immor- 
tal Prince  Hal.  The  room  in  which  he 
w^as  bom  is  still  shown,  and  the  great  hall 
beside  it.  The  walls  of  the  castle  are  fh)m 
six  to  ten  feet  thick.  One  mile  from  Mon- 
mouth is  Troy  House,  l)clonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Bsaufort.  Here  arc  shown  the 
cradle  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  armor  which 
he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

On  our  way  to  Hereford  we  pass  through 
Rota^  situated  on  the  Wye,  and  sometimes 
called  the  "Gate  of  the  Wye."  This  is  a 
good  starting-place  for  making  excursions 
on  this  beautiful  river.  The  church  is  a 
fine  building,  with  a  spire  built  by  Kyrle, 
the  celebrated  **  Man  of  Ross,"  who  is  bur- 
ied here.     Hotels,  Royal  and  Swan. 

Uertford  is  forty-nine  miles  by  rail  from 
Bristol.  Hotels,  Green  Dragon  and  City 
Arms.  Population  15,585.  Hereford  was 
in  former  times  protected  by  a  castle,  built 
by  King  Harold,  but  its  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Nelson  Column.  Here  De 
Spenser,  Edward  II.'s  favorite,  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  barons  in  1322;  and  here,  four 
years  later,  the  king  himself  was  deprived 
of  his  crown.  The  present  Csthedral  is 
the  third  erected  on  the  same  site,  the  first 
being  founded  by  King  Offa  in  the  ninth 
contur}\  The  present  building  was  begun 
in  1(J79,  but  not  finished  until  1535.  In 
the  library  is  a  curious  Saxon  map  of  the 
world;  also  Wycliffe's  Bible. 

Ludlow^  standing  on  the  River  Teme, 
contains  a  population  of  6033.  Hotel,  Af^ 
gel.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  old  castle, 
of  which  the  only  remains  are  the  keep, 
110  feet  high,  the  great  ball,  and  a  chapel 
of  Norman  architecture.  This  castle  was 
built  by  a  favorite  knight  of  William  the 
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Conqueror,  Roger  Montgomen' :  to  bim 
the  defense  of  the  Welsh  borders  was  in- 
trusted. King  Henry  VI i.  held  his  court 
here,  and  his  son  Arthur  was  here  married 
to  Catharine  of  Aragon.  Seven  miles 
from  Ludlow  is  Wigmore^  a  charming  spot, 
with  a  ruined  castle,  built  by  the  Nomian 
kings. 

Skreirgburg  is  a  highly  picturesque  old 
town,  with  narrow,  irregular  streets,  and 
ancient  buildings,  and  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  Severn.  It  is  about  100 
miles  from  Bristol,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  22,163.  Hotels,  lAon  and  Geftrge, 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
Town-hall,  the  Market-house,  the  County 
Hall,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
the  Grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward 
VI.  There  is  a  delightful  promenade  along 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  called  St.  Chad's 
Walk,  or  the  Quarry.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  two  fine  bridges.  Four  miles  from 
Shrewsbur}',  at  Battle-fleld  Church,  is  the 
spot  where  the  famous  battle  took  place 
Itetween  Hotspur  and  Henry  IV.  in  1403. 
The  ruins  of  Haughmond  Abbey,  founded 
in  1100,  should  also  be  visited. 

The  traveler  will  be  well  repaid  by  stop- 
ping a  day  at  the  ancient  cathedral  city  of 
Chester.  The  Growenor  Hotels  a  beautiful 
house,  finely  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  is  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  England. 
There  are  splendid  stables,  with  good 
horses,  l)elonging  to  the  house.  Chester 
is  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  bank 
of  the  River  Dee.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Romans.  It  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  a  wall  of  two  miles 
in  circuit,  at  present  used  as  a  promenade, 
from  which  a  delightful  view  may  be  ob- 
tained. Many  remains  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chester.  Several  Roman  crypts  have  also 
been  discovered  nnder  the  houses  of  Ches- 
ter. One  of  these  is  situated  under  the  es- 
tablishment of  Roberts  &  Co.,  Wateig^ 
Street,  wine  merchants,  and  used  by  them 
as  a  wine-cellar.  The  date  of  the  oypt  u 
about  1180.  Another  may  be  seen  under 
the  house  of  Syrton  &  Groome.  The  great 
novelty  of  the  town  of  Chester  is  its  angu- 
lar-looking houses,  with  sidewalks  for  foot- 
passengers  on  their  roofs ;  these  are  cov- 
ered with  galleries,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  promenader  from  the  rain.  At 
the  cross  streets,  however,  yoa  have  to  de- 
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teead  and  ascend  each  time.  The  car- 
riage-iraj  of  the  principal  streets  is  sunk 
Kveral  feet  below  the  original  level.  The 
Catbednl  is  a  venerable  stnictnre.  It 
was  bnilt  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Saxon 
Bonasteiy.  It  has  been  recently  mnch 
Ritoied,  and  well  deserves  a  visit.  The 
cssde  is  the  principal  object  of  attraction. 
It  was  erected  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Cooqneror:  part  of  it  is  now  nsed  as  an 
imMiy,  barracks,  and  county  jail.  The 
imoiy  eontaina  a  very  large  collection  of 
■odem  fire-anna. 

Eaton  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Biarquis 
of  Westminster,  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  build- 
ing, three  miles  f  nnn  Chester,  and  contains 
mne  magnificent  paintings. 

Chester  is  the  centre  of  numerouis  im- 
partaat  lines  of  railways,  the  principal  of 
vhieh  are  the  London  and  Northwestern, 
bj  whicfa  yon  reach  London  in  less  than 
■X  hours;  and  the  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
eight}'-fo«ir  miles  from  the  latter,  which  is 
connected  with  Dublin  by  poweriftil  steam 
pickets.  By  this  road  you  cross  the  Tu- 
Msr  Bri^  over  the  Menai  Straits. 

WALES. 

The  Principality  of  Wales  is  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Irish  Sea,  on 
the  west  by  St.  George^s  Channel,  on  the 
Moth  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  on  the 
tast  by  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Here- 
ford, ^ropshire,  and  Chester.  It  is  divided 
into  12  counties,  and  is  87]^  miles  long  by 
40(  braad.  Population  1,200,000.  The 
eouotry  is  mountainous,  ^nd  is  rich  in  met- 
■It,  silver  and  copper  being  found  in  Caer- 
narvon, lead  in  Cardigan,  and  iron  through- 
out the  south  of  Wales.  This  country  was 
probably  first  populated  by  a  colony  of 
Gallo-Kymris,  whence  its  ancient  name  of 
Cambria  was  derived.  During  the  time 
of  the  Romans  several  efforts  were  made 
to  lubdue  the  country,  and  the  northern 
portion  was  occupied  by  them  for  a  short 
thne.  After  their  departure  from  Great 
Britain  in  411,  the  Cambrians  formed 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  federative  mon- 
archy, and  in  times  of  danger  were  united 
voder  a  single  chief  called  Pendragon. 
Tfiej  successively  repulsed  the  attacks  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Nor- 
mans, but  were  fioallv  conquered  by  £d- 


ward  I.  in  1288,  who  gave  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Wales  to  his  son  Edward  II.,  since  which 
time  the  eldest  sons  of  the  sovereigns  of* 
England  have  borne  the  same  name. 

The  traveler,  arriving  at  Liverpool,  and 
wishing  to  make  a  hasty  tour  through  tlra 
principal  portions  of  North  Wales  to  wit- 
ness its  glorious  scenery,  its  picturesque 
ruins,  its  mountains,  valleys,  and  water- 
falls, as  well  as  some  of  the  mechanical 
wonders  of  the  world,  such  as  Stephenson's 
tubular  bridges  over  the  Menai  Straits  and 
at  Conway,  should  visit  first  Chester  via 
Birkenhead ;  then,  by  the  Holyhead  Rail- 
way, to  Bangor,  Caernarvon,  Barmouth, 
Dolgelly,  returning  to  the  main  line  for 
London  through  some  magnificent  scenery 
via  Bala,  Corwen,  and  Llangollen,  to  the 
junction  Rhuabon ;  then,  via  Shrewsbury, 
Birmingham,  Warwick,  Leamington,  and 
Oxford,  to  London,  or,  continuing  along 
the  coast,  to  Ab^rystwith ;  then  to  Llanid- 
loes, Builth,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and 
Reading,  to  London,  or  from  Aberystwith 
to  Caermarthen;  then  to  Pembroke  and 
the  lovely  watering-place  of  Tenby ,  whence 
there  is  constant  steam  communication  to 
Bristol ;  or  returning  by  rail  via  the  Great 
Western  line  (which  develops  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery  of  South 
Wales)  through  Swansea,  Mertbyr  (by 
night),  Cardiff,  Newport,  Monmouth,  Glou- 
cester, Bristol,  Bath,  and  Reading,  to  Lon- 
don. 

Cketter  to  Conway,  Bangor,  Holyhead, 
Caernarvon,  Barmouth,  Dolgdly,  Bala,  Cor- 
wen,  and  LUmgoUen, 

Leaving  Chester  by  the  Holyhead  Rail- 
way, and  crossing  the  River  Dee,  we  enter 
Wales,  where  the  first  station  of  import- 
ance is  Flint,  This  town  is  about  18  miles 
from  Chester,  and  contains  a  population  of 
3428.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  and  lead  mines  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  large  quantities  of  coal 
are  shipped  yearly  to  Liverpool  and  Ire- 
land. Flint  Castle  is  situated  on  a  rock 
jutting  into  the  sea,  and  is  now  entirely  in 
ruins;  Richard  II.  was  a  prisoner  here. 
Four  miles  from  Flint  we  arrive  at  JTb/y- 
well,  which  derives  its  name  Arom  a  spring 
called  St. Winifred's  Well.  This  far-famed 
well  is  deserving  of  a  visit :  its  architect- 
ure is  fine,  and  as  a  cold  bath  it  is  unequal- 
ed.  Population  of  Holywell,  5886.  Thir- 
teen miles  distent  is  Rhyl,  a  fashionable 
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watering-pUce,  and  one  of  the  best  bath- 
ing-pUcea  in  Wales.  It  is  sittiated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  celebrated  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
and  from  here  Snowdon  may  be  seen.  Ho- 
tels, Parade  and  Belvoir.  The  ruins  of 
Bhaddlan,  built  in  1015,  lie  Just  below  the 
town,  and  present  a  magniilcent  appear- 
ance. Richard  II.  was  brought  here  on 
his  way  to  Flint  Castle.  The  Choydian 
Hills  rise  left  of  Rhyl,  crowned  by  the  re- 
nowned range  of  British  Posts.  From 
Rhyl  a  branch  line  of  railway  runs  to  St 
Asaph  and  Denbigh.  StAsaph  is  situated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Clwyd 
and  Elwy.  Hotel,  Mottyn  Amu,  Popu- 
lation 2063.  St.  Asaph  is  generally  visit- 
ed for  its  cathedral,  which  is  very  ancient, 
having  been  built  as  early  as  6S>6  by  St. 
Asaph,  and  made  entirely  of  wood.  It 
was  rebuilt,  however,  in  1770,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  transepts  and  nave.  The 
painted  windows  are  very  fine,  resembling 
those  of  Tintem  Abbey.  There  arc  sev- 
eral interesting  tombs,  among  others  that 
of  Bishop  Barrow,  uncle  of  the  celebrated 
Isaac  Barrow.  Continuing  our  route  from 
St.  Asaph,  we  reach  Denbigh^  eleven  miles 
fh>m  Rhyl,  which  has  a  population  of  5946. 
Hotels,  Bail  and  Crown,  This  town  lies 
on  the  side  of  a  rocky  eminence,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  built  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
This  castle  underwent  a  siege  during  the 
Parliamentary  Wars,  and  after  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  was  blown  up  with 
gunpowder.  The  prospect  from  the  ruins 
is  extensive  and  beautiful.  Returning  to 
Rhyl,  and  continuing  along  the  main  line, 
we  pass,  before  reaching  Abergele,  the  spot 
where  the  battle  of  Rhuddlan  Marsh  took 
place  in  785.  Aberpeie,  4^  miles  from 
Rhyl,  contains  a  population  of  3808,  and  is 
much  frequented  during  the  bathing  sea- 
son. Hotel,  Bee,  The  scenery  in  the 
neighborhood  is  magnificent.  Two  miles 
distant  from  the  town  is  Cave  Hill,  or 
Cefnyr-Ogo,  in  which  is  a  fine  natural 
cavern.  The  entrance  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  Gothic  arch;  the  interior  is  divided 
into  two  chamliers  by  a  wall  of  limestone : 
one  of  these  is  small,  the  other  stretches 
far  into  the  mountain.  Stalactites  sparkle 
on  the  roof  and  walls,  and  beautifully- 
formed  stalagmites  cover  the  ground. 
Near  by  is  the  Welsh  Thermopyln,  the 
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pass  of  Cefn-Ogo.  Here  the  Welali  de- 
feated Harold,  and  later  slanghtex«d  the 
troops  of  Henry  1 1. ;  and  here  RidiArd  II. 
was  betrayed  by  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, into  the  power  of  Bolincpbrokey 
and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Flint  C«st]e. 
Not  far  from  the  paas  is  Qwrj'ck  Castle, 
the  seat  of  B.  B.  Hesketh,  Esq.,  a  vast  pic- 
turesque building,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
grounds,  which  are  liberally  opened  to  vis- 
itors. British  and  Roman  camps  are  mlao 
to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Abergele.  In 
August,  1868,  a  frightful  railway  accident 
occurred  near  Abergele,  when  83  persons 
were  burned  to  death.  The  chaned  re- 
mains were  interred  in  one  common  grwwe, 
from  seven  to  eight  fiset  square,  in  St.  Mi- 
chaePs  Chnrch-yaid.  MrB.Hem8n8  pass- 
ed many  years  of  her  life  at  Abergele. 

Cutncay  is  about  eleven  milea  frt>m  Ab- 
ergele, and  contains  2528  inhabitants.    Ho- 
tels, Castle  and  Ertkme  Arms,    Just  before 
reaching  the  station  the  train  passes  over 
the  celebrated  7Vi5iiiarJSrt(^  erected  over 
the    Conway    by    Stephenson    in     1848. 
Though  not  so  stupendous  a  structure  a» 
the  Britannia  Bridge,  yet,  being  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  built,  it  is  more  interest- 
ing, regarded  as  the  original  invention, 
which  is  brought  to  perfection  in  the  Bri- 
tannia Bridge,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  triumph  of  engineering  skill.     The 
Conway  Bridge  consists  of  two   hollow 
rectangular  tubes,  placed  side  by  aide,  for 
the  up  and  down  trains,  each  measuring 
400  feet,  and  weighing  1300  tons.     The 
tubes  are  formed  of  wrought-iron  plates, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickoesa 
(the  thickest  being  in  the  centre),  and  are 
sustained  in  their  position  by  the  strength 
of  their  materials  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  combined. 

The  town  of  Conway  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  walls  strengthened  by  twen- 
ty-four circular  towers,  which  are  still  in 
good  preservation.  Conway  Castle  wrms 
built  by  Edward  I.  in  1284,  to  check  the 
revolts  of  the  Welsh,  and  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  The 
walls  are  of  great  thickness,  defended  by 
eight  round  towers.  The  great  hall  is  130 
feet  in  length ;  notice  also  a  prett}*  Gothic 
window  in  the  King's  Chamber.  In  this 
castle  in  1339  Richard  II.  agreed  to  resign 
his  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  In 
St,  Mary's  Church  is  the  tomb  of  Nicholas 
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Hookes,  whose  &ther  had  41  children,  and 
he  himself  was  father  of  27.  A  pleasant 
cxcoraion  may  be  made  from  Conway  to 
the  rains  of  Gannock  Castle. 

IMmdndnOy  about  3^  miles  from  Conway, 
bu  become,  of  late  years,  a  great  place  of 
sommer  resort.  It  is  situated  on  a  prom- 
ontory between  the  Bays  of  Conway  and 
Uaodndno,  and  is  protected  from  the  north 
winds  by  a  huge  promontoiy  called  the 
Great  Orme's  Head.  Popuktion  2816. 
Hotels,  AdelpAif  C2«eef»'«,  and  St.  Georffe't. 
The  Great  Orme*8  Head  is  the  favorite 
res«t,  the  scenery  from  the  promenade 
which  skirts  the  margin  of  the  mountain 
being  very  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

Continuing  along  the  main  luie  from 
Conway  to  Bangor,  we  pass  Penmaen 
lIawr,thela8fcoftheGaemarvon8hire  range 
of  mountains,  whose  summit  is  crowned  by 
an  extensive  fortress.  This  mountain  is 
IMO  feet  in  height. 

Bangor  is  entered  through  a  tunnel  8000 
fieet  in  length.  Hotel,  Penrhyn  Arms, 
PopoUtion  6738.  This  is  a  cathedral 
town,  and  claims  to  be  the  oldest  diocese 
m  Wales,  its  cathedral  having  been  found- 
ed bj  St.  Deiniol  in  550.  This  building, 
however,  was  burnt  by  Owen  Gwyndwr, 
and  the  present  edifice  dates  only  from  the 
fifteenth  oentniy.  It  contains  the  tombs 
of  two  Welsh  princes.  About  a  mile  east 
of  Bangor  is  Penrhyn  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Penrhyn,  owner  of  the  famous  Pet^ 
rkgH  Slate  Quarriet.  The  castle,  open  to 
the  public  on  Fridays,  contains  many  cu- 
rious articles  in  slate,  and  the  fence  round 
the  park  (seven  miles)  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  that  material.  The  quarries  are 
dtuated  five  miles  up  the  River  Ogwen. 
An  inclined  plane  leads  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  mountain,  where  over  two  thousand 
persons  are  engaged  in  splitting  the  slates, 
which  are  then  piled  in  thousands,  under 
the  name  of  duchesses,  countesses,  etc., 
according  to  the  size.  Seventy  thousand 
tons  are  shipped  yearly  from  Port  Pen- 
rhyn, and  the  receipts  are  about  $750,000. 
The  Menai  Bridge,  or  Telford's  Suspen- 
■ion  Bridge,  is  about  two  miles  from  Ban- 
gor, and  crosses  the  channel  that  separ- 
ates Anglesea  from  the  main  land.  It  was 
built  between  the  years  1819  and  1826,  to 
complete  the  coach  route  to  Holyhead,  and 
ia  used  for  vehicles  and  foot  passengers 
only.    It  is  550  feet  in  length  from  pier  to 


pier,  20  feet  broad,  and  100  feet  above  the 
water  at  high  tide.  It  is  supported  by  16 
chains,  each  1715  feet  long,  and  the  total 
weight  of  iron  is  650  tons.  It  is  the  lon- 
gest suspension  bridge  in  England,  but  is 
exceeded  by  thostf  at  Freibourg,  Bordeaux, 
and  Pesth.  This  bridge  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  Britamma  Tubular 
Bridge^  which  is  about  a  mile  distant. 
This  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  bridge  at  Conway,  but  on  a  most 
stupendous  scale,  and  is  considered  the 
greatest  triumph  of  engineering  skill  in 
modem  times;  the  sight  of  it  alone  is 
worth  a  visit  to  Wales.  Here  is  a  stu- 
pendous iron  structure  over  1500  feet  in 
length,  raised  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
ships  with  the  loftiest  masts  to  pass  under- 
neath. It  was  erected  by  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
phenson, and  cost  f5,000,000 ;  raising  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  did  not  require  one 
half  the  genius  or  perseverance.  It  con- 
sists of  a  wfought-iron  tube,  made  of  plates 
riveted  together,  1513  feet  long,  and  wide 
enough  for  two  lines  of  railway ;  it  stands 
104  feet  above  the  water.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred men  were  employed  for  four  years 
and  a  half.  The  tubes  were  first  riveted 
together,  floated  out  on.  pontoons,  and  then 
raised  into  their  place  by  hydraulic  press- 
es. The  whole  weight  is  over  11,000  tons. 
The  bridge  derives  its  name  of  Britannia 
from  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
without  which  the  erection  of  a  pier  would 
have  been  impossible,  owing  to  the  strength 
of  the  current.  The  bridge  lengthens 
about  a  foot  during  the  summer  heat. 

Proceeding  along  the  main  line,  we 
reach  Ilolyheady  24  miles  from  Bangor. 
Population  6193.  Hotel,  Royal.  Holy- 
head stands  on  Holy  Island,  which  is  sep- 
arated by  a  narrow  strait  from  Anglesea, 
and  derives  its  name  from  a  monastery 
founded  by  St.  Gybi  in  the  sixth  century. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  old  church, 
which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman 
camp,  the  assembly-rooms,  baths,  and 
light -house.  The  town  has  become  of 
more  importance  of  late  years  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  the  most  convenient 
place  of  embarkation  for  Dublin.  The  dis- 
tance from  Holyhead  to  Kingstown,  the 
harbor  of  Dublin,  is  sixty -six  miles,  and 
the  Channel  is  crossed  in  four  hours  and 
thirty  minutes,  average  time.  Three 
steam  packets  leave  Holyhead  daily  in 
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connection  with  the  express  trains.  The 
time  occupied  by  the  Irish  mail  convey- 
ance from  London  to  Dublin  is  a  little  over 
twelve  hours.  A  national  Harbor  of  Ref- 
uge is  being  formed  at  Holyhead,  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
artificial  harbors  in  the  world.  It  is  form- 
ed by  a  breakwater  5000  feet  in  length, 
with  a  pier  2000  feet  extending  ttom  the 
opposite  shore,  thus  inclosing  816  acres ;  it 
is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  a 
depth  of  six  or  seven  fathoms  at  low  water. 

Returning  to  Bangor,  we  continue  our 
route  to  Caernarvon.  Population  8512. 
Hotels,  Bo^fiil  Sporttnum  and  Castle,  Caer- 
narvon occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  town 
called  Segontium,  the  only  station  possess- 
ed by  the  Romans  in  this  part  of  Cambria. 
Fragments  of  the  ancient  walls  may  still  be 
seen.  The  castle  is  the  principal  ob)ect  of 
interest;  it  was  built  between  the  years 
1284  and  1320,  and  covers  two  acres  and  a 
half.  The  external  walls  are  fh>m  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  guarded 
by  thirteen  towers,  one  of  which  now  forms 
the  town  prison.  In  the  Eagle  Tower  Ed- 
ward IT.,  the  first  Prince  of  Wales,  is  said 
toliflve  been  bom. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Snowdon  should 
be  made  from  Caernarvon.  For  the  short- 
est and  easiest  route,  go  to  Llanberis  from 
Caernarvon  by  rail,  eight  miles,  and  then 
on  foot  to  the  summit,  five  miles ;  or,  mak- 
ing the  ascent  ftrom  Beddgclert  (18  miles 
from  Caernarvon),  the  scenery  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  though  the  distance  to  the  sum- 
mit is  greater  (six  miles  and  a  half),  and 
the  ascent  somewhat  steeper.  The  Capel 
Curig  route  is  the  longest  and  most  fa- 
tiguing, but  the  scenery  is  truly  magnifi- 
cent. Snowdon  rises  8571  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea:  the  summit  is  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall,  and  is  five  or  six  yards  in 
diameter.  In  fine  weather,  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, may  be  clearly  seen.  Descending  by 
way  of  Beddgelert,Port  Aberglaslyn  should 
be  visited.  This  is  a  single  stone  arch 
thrown  over  a  rapid  mountain  torrent 
which  divides  the  counties  of  Merioneth 
and  Caernarvon ;  the  suirounding  sceneiy 
is  exceedingly  wild  and  picturesque. 

We  next  proceed  to  Bamundh^  whose 
chief  attraction  is  its  vicinity  to  the  beau- 
tiful Vale  of  Manddach,  said  to  be  superior 
to  any  in  Wales.  Population  1672.  Ho- 
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tels,  Corsygedol  Arms  and  RoyaL  The 
houses  of  Barmouth  present  a  peculiar 
appearance,  rising  in  tiers  one  above  an- 
other on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
are  approached  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 
The  rides  in  the  neighborhood  are  very 
fine,  and  the  streams  afford  abundant 
sport  to  the  angler.  The  ride  from  Bar- 
mouth to  DolgeUy  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful. The  town  is  picturesquely  sita- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  celebrated  Caier 
Idritf  the  second  highest  mountain  in 
Wales,  and  is  a  lovely  spot ;  also  a  conve- 
nient centre  for  numerous  excursions,  viz., 
the  ascent  of  Cader  Idris,  Machynlleth, 
the  waterfalls,  etc.  Many  Roman  coins 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town.  Popula- 
tion 2217.  Hotel,  Golden  Lion.  Bala  is 
18  miles  distant  from  Dolgelly,  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Bala  Laike.  Through 
this  lake,  which  is  about  four  miles  in 
length,  the  River  Dee  takes  its  course,  ris- 
ing five  miles  distant  in  Airan  Fowddy, 
the  highest  of  the  Berwyn  Mountains. 
The  fiunous  waterfall  of  P'islyll  Rhaiadyr 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  neighborbood. 
This  is  one  of  the  head  springs  of  the  Ya- 
nat,  and  falls  from  a  height  of  140  feet, 
then  runs  through  a  rock,  and  falls  again 
a  distance  of  70  feet :  the  surroundmg 
scenery  is  wild  and  beautiful.  Continu- 
ing our  route  we  reach  Corwen^  a  neat  lit- 
tie  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Ber- 
•wyn  Mountains.  Notice  the  church,  a 
quaint  old  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  in  the  church-yard  an  old  stone  pillar 
called  Glyndwr's  Sword.  The  citadel  of 
the  Druids,  where  Caractacus  effected  his 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  Caer  CandodE, 
is  just  beyond  Corwen.  Ten  miles  farther 
we  reach  Llangollen.  Hotels,  the  Hani 
andJioyal.  Population  5799.  The  Vale 
of  Llangollen  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty, 
though  hardly  equal  to  the  Vale  of  the 
Cross  at  its  upper  end.  It  is  surrounded 
by  hills,  in  which  limestone,  coal,  and 
slate  are  quarried.  On  one  of  these  stand 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Welsh  fortress,  call- 
ed Caer  Dinas  Bran,  almost  inaccessible 
ftt>m  the  steepness  of  the  mountain.  The 
River  Dee  is  here  crossed  by  a  four-arched 
Gothic  bridge,  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  Farther  down  the  river  is  the 
Aqueduct  Pont-y-Cysylltan,  which  carries 
the  Ellesmere  Canal  over  the  valley.  This 
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was  constmcted  bj  Mr.  Telford  in  1805, 
and  oonaists  of  19  stone  arches,  which  sup- 
poft  an  iron  trough  1007  feet  in  length. 
Ib  the  Valley  of  the  Crou,  a  little  above 
Uaogollen,  are  the  beautihil  remaina  of 
Yalle  Croda  Abbey,  founded  in  1200.  The 
nins  are  covered  with  ivy,  and  present  a 
rery  pictareaque  appearance.  Near  the 
rains  is  £lliaeg*B  Pillar,  still  more  ancient, 
erected  by  Concenn  in  memory  of  Elliseg, 
vlio  died  fightUBg  the  Saxona  in  607.  Ra- 
abim  Junction  is  but  a  short  diatance  from 
UaflgoUen.  Though  a  place  containing 
14,000  mhabitanta,  it  haa  little  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  traveler,  who  may  here  re- 
join the  main  line  and  proceed  to  London 
Ml  Shrewsbujy,  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
Leamington,  and  Oxford,  all  of  which  are 
described  elsewhere. 

Firm  Abetyglwith  to  Llamdloes    and 
Bmltk. 

Continuing  along  the  coast  firom  Bar- 
nooth,  we  next  stop  at  Aberygitcith,  one 
of  the  prindpal  towns  in  the  county  of 
Cardigan,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tstwith  and  the  Rheidol.  Hotels,  Queen's 
tadBeUevme,  Population  7000.  Aberyst- 
*ith  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  sal* 
ntaiT  wmtering-places  of  Wales,  being  pro- 
taeted  from  the  north  and  east  winds  by 
the  Coaig-laia  mountain  range.  It  is  a 
pietty  and  attractive  town,  containing  as- 
■enbly- rooms,  two  churches,  a  library, 
theatre,  baths,  etc.  The  Marine  Terrace, 
vUcfa  follows  the  curve  of  Cardigan  Bay 
tad  oTcrlooks  the  beach,  is  a  favorite  prom- 
coade  for  viaitora,  and  commanda  a  most 
gjlorioas  view.  At  each  end  are  heights 
laid  oat  in  public  walks,  and  on  one  of  them 
itands  the  ruina  of  a  castle.  This  building 
was  first  erected  by  Gilbert  de  Strongbow 
in  1109.  It  was  the  strong-hold  of  Cadwal- 
isder,  and  was  destroyed  by  Owen  Gwyn- 
edd.  Having  been  rebuilt  by  Edward  I. 
ui  1127,  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  Crom- 
well. Near  the  town  is  a  chalybeate 
spring,  whose  waters  resemble  those  of 
Tanbridge  Wells. 

The  season  extends  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber. Races  an  held  in  August  or  Septem- 
W,  when  fine  balls  are  also  given ;  there 
ia  everything,  in  fact,  to  please  and  attract 
the  visitor.  One  of  the  most  amusing  oc- 
eapatioDs  is  searching  on  the  beach  for 
carnelians,  agates,  jaspers,  etc.,  which  are 
^Mtnd  in  great  numbers;   lapidaries  are 


also  at  hand  to  cut  them  in  any  form. 
Among  the  many  pleasant  excursions  to 
be  made  from  Aberyst  with  is  that  to  the 
Devii*t  Bridge,  about  twelve  miles  distant. 
The  road  to  this  bridge  gradually  ascends 
to  a  height  of  9S0  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  commands  a  most  beautiful 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Rheidol  stretch- 
ing out  below,  crossed  by  its  winding  river. 
The  bridge  is  formed  by  two  arehes,  one 
above  another,  thrown  over  a  deep  cleft  in 
the  rocks,  through  which  the  River  Mynach 
descends  in  terrific  cascades.  The  lower 
arch  is  believed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus  by  the  monks 
of  Strata-Florida  Abbey ;  the  upper  arch 
was  constructed  in  1758.  The  Devil's 
Bridge  Hotel  stands  at  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley, near  the  falls.  The  road  from  Aberyst- 
wiUi  to  Llanidloes  via  Devil's  Bridge,  cross- 
ing the  Welsh  Alps,  a  distance  of  20  miles, 
is  both  wild  and  romantic.  Llanidloes  is 
a  small  town  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Clywedog  and  Severn  Rivers,  and 
contains  a  population  of  8127.  Treicifthen 
Arms  Hotel.  Excursions  may  be  made 
from  here  to  the  source  of  the  Rheidol,  and 
also  of  the  Severn,  on  the  edge  of  Plinlim- 
mon.  Bftihh  is  about  48  miles  by  rail  from 
Aberystwith.  It  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  Wye,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  six  arches,  uniting  the  counties 
of  Brecon  and  Radnor.  The  town  stands 
in  an  open  part  of  the  valley,  but  is  entire- 
ly surrounded  by  lofty  hills.  Hotel,  Lion, 
Population  1158.  The  principal  object  of 
interest  at  Builth  is  the  castle,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  erected  before  the  Con- 
quest. It  was  originally  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  is  well  known  as  having  been 
the  last  retreat  of  the  famous  Llewellyn. 
Llewellyn  was  the  last  of  the  Welch  princes 
who  held  regal  power,  and  when  hemmed 
in  by  the  troops  of  Edward  I.,  he  demand- 
ed assistance  of  the  Welsh  garrison  at  Bu- 
ilth castle ;  all  aid  was  refused.  While  re- 
treating up  the  Ithon  he  was  surprised 
and  killed,  and  firom  that  day  the  inhab- 
itants have  been  called  Bradwyr  Bualit,  or 
traitors  of  Builth.  The  medicinal  springs 
of  Builth  are  at  Park  Wells,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  where  a  pump-room  has 
been  erected.  The  springs  are  three  in 
number,  and  of  difierent  properties — va- 
line, sulphurous,  and  chalybeate.  From 
I  Builth  the  traveler  may  proceed  to  London 
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via  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Reading. 
See  Index. 

Aheiy$(with  to  Caermarthen,  Pembroke^ 
Tenby^  Swansea^  Mertkyr,  Cardiff,  and 
Newport. 

Caerhuaihenj  the  capital  of  ita  county, 
and  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Wales, 
is  situated  on  the  River  Towv,  and  con- 
tains 9998  inhabiUnts.  Hotels,  Ivy  Buth 
and  Boar**  Htad,  The  former  was  the 
property  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  whose  com- 
edy, "  The  Conscious  Lovers,"  was  written 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town.  Caer- 
marthen  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Maridunnm.  It  contains  a  fine 
town-hall,  a  market-house,  a  grammar- 
school,  a  Presbyterian  college,  etc.  Near 
the  old  Guildhall  is  a  column  to  Sir  T. 
Picton,  who  represented  the  borough  in 
Parliament.  A  considerable  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  inhab- 
itants, there  being  a  good  harbor  about 
three  miles  ftom  the  town. 

The  town  of  Pembroke  derives  its  nave 
from  the  Welsh  words  penfro^  or  head  of 
the  peninsula.  It  is  situated  on  a  long 
point  of  land  projecting  into  a  creek  of  Mil- 
ford  Haven.  Population  15,571.  Hotels, 
Dragon  and  Lion.  On  an  eminence  of  the 
town  stand  the  ruins  of  a  Norman  castle, 
begun  in  1092  by  Arnulph  de  Montgom- 
ery. Here  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  idfter- 
ward  Henry  Y II.,  was  bom,  and  from  here 
he  marched  to  gain  his  crown  on  Bosworth 
Field.  Under  the  chapel  is  an  enormous 
cavern  called  the  Wogan,  which  opens  to- 
ward the  sea.  The  keep  is  in  good  pres- 
ervation, and  is  75  feet  high.  The  visitor 
should  by  all  means  visit  Milford  Haven. 
This  is  generally  done  in  a  boat  fh>m  Pem- 
broke. The  harbor  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  the  entire  English  navy.  The 
entrance  to  the  haven  is  exceedingly  fine, 
and  the  water  within  is  as  smooth  as  that 
of  a  lake. 

Four  miles  from  Pembroke  stands  Caren 
Castle,  built  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
by  the  ancestor  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  old  ruins  in  Wales,  and 
was  formerly  one  of  the  royal  demesnes 
of  the  Welsh  princes.  It  contains  two 
great  halls  well  worthy  of  notice,  one  100 
feet  in  length,  the  other  80  feet. 

Tenby^  a  fashionable  watering-place  ten 
miles  from  Pembroke,  contains  a  popula- 
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;tion  of  2982.  Hotels,  Gate  ITotae  and 
,  White  Lion.  Tenby  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
'  peninsula  which  stretches  into  the  Bristol 
Channel ;  the  houses  are  well  built,  the 
'  beach  is  very  fine,  the  water  clear  and  ex- 
cellent for  bathing,  the  surrounding  scen- 
'  ery  and  excursions  are  delightful ;  in  (ut, 
every  thing  combines  to  make  it  a  charm- 
ing place  of  summer  resort.  There  are 
here  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Flem- 
ings, and  the  ancient  walls  which  sur- 
rounded the  town  itself  are  in  many  places 
entire.  The  church,  a  fine  old  building, 
with  a  spire  152  feet  high,  dates  back  as 
early  as  1250.  Tenby  is  a  great  place  for 
naturalists ;  of  the  six  hundred  varieties 
of  shells  contained  in  the  British  collec- 
tions, not  less  than  one  half  were  found 
here.  Excursions  should  be  made  to  Cal- 
dy ,  St.  Catharine's,  and  St.  Margaret's  Isl- 
ands. The  last  is  famed  for  its  magnld- 
cent  caverns  and  for  the  ruins  of  a  monas- 
tic cell ;  it  is  reached  by  crossing  the  ledges 
of  rock  when  the  tide  is  out  Hone-raoei 
take  place  at  Tenby  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, accompanied,  as  usual,  by  balk;  a  fine 
band  plays  every  day  during  the  season. 
There  are  also  a  small  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  a  library  and  reading-room,  a  liter- 
ary and  scientific  institution,  and  a  bowl- 
ing-green and  cricket-ground.  Boat^aces 
occasionally  take  place  in  the  bay.  There 
is  constant  steam  commnnicaUon  between 
Tenby  and  Bristol,  a  distance  of  108  miles, 
the  time  occupied  being  about  ten  honrs. 
Svxuuea  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  called,  for  its  beauty, "  the  Bay 
of  Naples  in  miniature."  It  is  a  place  of 
41,606  inhabitants,  and  is  chiefly  renowned 
for  the  enormous  copper-works  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Although  copper  is  not  found  in 
the  neighborhood,  it  is  brought  here  to  be 
fluxed  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
coal.  There  are  eight  extensive  works 
situated  on  the  River  Towy  and  the  sea- 
side ;  in  one  of  these  from  5  to  600  men 
are  employed.  The  earliest  was  establish- 
ed in  1720.  Copper  is  brought  not  only 
from  Cornwall,  but  from  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  20,000  tons  on  an  avenge  are 
smelted  here  yearly.  Swansea  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  sea-ports  of  Walee: 
a  good  harbor  was  made  by  running  oat 
two  piers,  one  1800  feet  long,  into  the  bay ; 
this,  however,  is  dry  at  low  water,  in  con- 
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fleqnence  of  which  floating  docks  have  been 
oonstnicted.    Swansea  Castle  was  built  by 
Ueniy  de  Beaumont  in  1099 :  a  large  quad- 
rugolar  tom-er  is  all  that  now  remains  of 
ths  building,  and  it  is  used  for  a  poor- 
house  and  jail.     There  are  several  fine 
bidldlngs  in  the  town ;  among  others,  the 
Boyal  Institution  of  South  Wales,  a  build- 
ing one  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  portico 
and  Ionic  columns;  a  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  Mechanics*  Institute.   The  very 
things  that  add  to  the  prosperity  of  Swan- 
tea  in  one  way  detract  from  it  in  another, 
u  befoxe  the  establishment  of  the  copper 
vatka  it  was  a  fkvorite  watering-place. 
Now,  however,  in  certain  states  of  wind, 
the  tomes  of  the  copper  are  thrown  over 
the  town,  and  destroy  the  freshness  of  the 
sanoandmg  scenery.     The  principal  ho- 
tdfl  in  Swansea  are  the  Maikworth  Amu 
sad  Cattle,     Fine  searbathing  may  be  had 
St  The  Mumbles,  six  miles  westward,  on 
the  lower  peninsula.     This  is  a  rugged^ 
tiact  of  lawl  lying  between  Swansea  and 
Gaennaithen  Bays.    It  is  traversed  by  a 
ridge  of  red  sandstone,  which  at  Cwm 
Bryn  is  584  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
huge  cromlech  called  Arthur's  Stone.   The 
peninsula  is  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Flem- 
ings, who  settled  here  during  the  reign  of 
Henrv  I.    These  people  do  not  speak  the 
Welsh  language,  and  have  but  little  Inter- 
ooorse  with  them,  differing  even  in  their 
dress.   Mumbles*  Head  is  on  the  southeast 
vdn  of  the  peninsula,  and  Worm^s  Head  at 
the  western  extremity.     The  latter  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  shape  ot  the  cliffs, 
vhich  run  out  into  the  sea  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  and  resemble  the  head  of  a 
les-aerpent.     The  extremity  is  from  200 
to  300  feet  high,  under  which  there  is  a 
vast  cave.     A  regatta  is  held  yearly  in 
Swansea  Bay.     The  distance  from  Swan- 
Ma  to  London  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way is  216  miles. 

Mtrihyr  Tydml,  signifying  Mait}T  Tyd- 
vil,derivesit  sname  from  St  Tndfyl,  daugh- 
ter of  a  Welsh  chief,.who  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  her  religion  during  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church.  The  town  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Yale  of  Taff,  and  contains 
^,87d  inhabitants.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  celebrated  for  its  thick  and  rich  veins 
of  coal,  and  in  the  city  itself  nothing  but 
blast-furnaces,  rolling-mills,  and  forges  are 
Men  in  every  direction.     The  iron-works 


are  fifty  in  number ;  each  fi^mace  is  about 
66  feet  high,  contains  5000  cubic  feet,  and 
is  capable  of  smelting  100  tons  of  pig-iron 
weekly.  In  the  largest  works,  belonging 
to  Lady  Guest  and  Messrs.  Crawshay,  from 
3000  to  5000  hands  are  employed.  Mer- 
thyr  should  by  all  means  be  visited  at 
night,  when  the  red  glare  of  the  furnaces 
lights  up  the  place,  and  produces  a  strik- 
ing effiect;  in  the  daytime  the  town  is 
gloomy.    Hotels,  Castle  and  Bush. 

Cardiff  ia  about  21  miles  from  Merthyr, 
and  contains  a  population  of  82,954.  H.o- 
tela,  Cardiff  Arms  and  Angel.  Cardiff  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Taff, 
and  is  the  great  outlet  for  the  coal  and  iron 
of  the  surrounding  districts :  the  exports 
amount  to  three  million  pounds  a  year. 
The  town  is  the  creation  of  the  Bute  fam- 
ily, whose  present  representative,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  is  one  of  the  richest  noblo- 
men  in  the  kingdom,  possessing  an  income 
of  i:dOO,000.  Cardiff  Castle  was  founded 
in  the  11th  century  by  a  Norman  baron : 
an  octagonal  keep  75  feet  high  is  still  en- 
tire.' In  this  castle  Robert  Curthose,  broth- 
er of  Henry  I.,  died  in  1138,  having  been 
blinded  and  imprisoned  here  for  life  by  the 
king.  Cardiff  is  the  d6p6t  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  used  by  the  navy. 

Newport  is  a  flourishing  sea-port  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, situated  at  the  month  of  the 
Usk,  chiefly  employed  in  the  export  of  coal 
and  iron.  Notice  the  Alexandra  Docks, 
begun  in  1868,  in  addition  to  others  al- 
ready here.  Population  23,249.  Hotels, 
King's  Head  and  West  Gale.  Newport  Cas- 
tle was  apparently  built  for  the  defense  of 
the  River  Usk,  which  is  commanded  by 
three  strong  towers.  Just  outside  the 
town  is  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  five  arches, 
which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  £10,000. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  notice  the 
Victoria  Hall,  which  includes  the  Coun- 
ty Court  and  Assembly-rooms,  and  the 
Church  of  St.Woollos,  whose  position  com- 
mands an  extensive  view.  Two  steam 
packets  sail  daily  between  Newport  and 
Bristol. 

Merthyr  to  Brecon  and  Hay, 

The  direct  road  from  Merthyr  to  Brecon 
leads  through  a  mountain  pass,  with  the 
Brecknockshire  Beacons  on  one  side,  2862 
feet  high,  and  on  the  other  Mount  Capel- 
lante,  2394  feet  high.  The  distance  is  about 
18  miles.     Brecon  is  situated  at  the  con- 
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flaence  of  the  Usk  and  Honddu,  in  the 
midst  of  most  beautiful  and  romantic  scen- 
ery. Hotels,  Cattle  and  Swcm,  Popula- 
tion 5689.  The  castle  was  founded  by 
Newmarch,  a  Norman  baron ;  nothing  now 
remains  but  the  keep,  called  **  Ely  Tower," 
so  named  from  Dr.  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely, 
who  was  imprisoned  here  by  order  of  Rich- 
ard III.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  the  con- 
ference between  the  bishop  and  the  Duke 
of  Backingham.  The  other  principal  build- 
ings are  the  County  Hall,  Market-house, 
Assize  Courts,  three  churclies,  theatre,  etc. 
Sir  David  Gon,  Shakspeare's  Fluellen, 
resided  in  this  neighboihood.  He  was 
knighted  by  Heniy  V.  at  Agincourt  while 
at  the  point  of  death,  havilig  sacrificed  his 
life  to  save  the  king.  The  *'  Shoulder  of 
Mutton"  Inn  at  Brecon  is  pointed  out  as 
the  birthplace  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  From  Bre- 
con to  ZTioty  the  distance  is  abont  15  miles. 
Hay  stands  on  the  borders  of  the  three 
counties  of  Brecon,  Hereford,  and  Radnor, 
and  is  the  highest  point  to  which  barges 
ascend  in  the  Upper  Wye.  It  is  an  old 
Norman  town,  fonndi^d  by  R3mard  New- 
march.  The  castle  was  dcst.oycd  by 0 wen 
Glendowor,  and  now  stands  in  ruinn.  Clif- 
/ord  Castle,  three  miles  from  Hay,  was 
built  by  Fitz-Osbome,  a  kinsman  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Here  fuir  Rosamond 
Clifford  was  bom. 

Travelers  may  continue  from  Hay  to 
Hereford  (12|  miles),  thence  to  London  via 
Gloucester  and  Reading. 

Brietol  to  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Great 
McUvemj  amd  Worcester. 

Gloucester  is  situated  on  the  Severn, 
about  83  miles  from  Bristol,  and  114  from 
London.  It  is  the  capital  of  its  county,  a 
cathedral  city,  and  contains  a  population 
of  16,512.  Hotels,  Spread  Eagle  and  BeU, 
The  cathedral  is  a  fine  cruciform  building 
426  feet  long,  the  oldest  parts  of  which  are 
the  Norman  crypt  and  nave,  built  as  early 
as  1069.  The  building  is  surmounted  by 
a  tower  225  feet  high,  which  was  not  fin- 
ished until  1518.  There  is  a  whispering 
galleiy  75  feet  long  near  the  east  window ; 
the  window  itself  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
England,  being  79  feet  long  and  85  feet 
broad.  The  choir  is  richly  ornamented, 
and  the  stalls  aro  equal  to  those  at  Wind- 
sor. Among  the  principal  monuments  are 
those  to  Edward  II.,  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy,  Bishop  War  burton,  and  Dr.  Jen- 
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ner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination.  Among 
the  other  principal  buildings  are  the  Pal- 
ace, built  in  1862 ;  the  Town-hall,  County 
Jail,  InfirmaT^',  and  numerous  churches. 
In  St.  Mary's  Square  Bishop  Hooper  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  the  stake. 

CheUenham,  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
watering-places  of  Englajid,  is  situated  on 
the  River  Chelt,  about  seven  miles  from 
Gloucester.  Population  89,698.  Hotels, 
Queen's,  Lansdowne,  and  Plow.  The  town 
lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  protected  from  cold 
winds  by  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  is  a  clesn 
and  well-built  place.  The  springs,  which 
an  chalybeate  and  cathartic,  wero  first 
discovered  in  1715.  The  chief  spas  are 
the  Montpellier,  where  a  band  plays  morn- 
ing and  evening;  the  Pitville,  whose 
Pump-room  was  built  in  1824,  with  a  Gre- 
cian portico  and  dome ;  and  the  Cambrsy 
Chalybeate  Spa.  The  spa  of  the  Royal  Okl 
Wells,  once  so  famous,  has  been  converted 
into  a  theatre,  and  the  road  leading  to  it  is 
a  fine  elm  avenue,  which  forms  the  princi- 
pal promenade  for  visitors.  Cheltenham 
is  the  second  healthiest  place  in  England. 
The  season  lasts  from  May  to  October,  al- 
though in  July  and  August  the  heat  is  ia- 
tense. 

Malvern,  a  place  of  considerable  antiq- 
uity, is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills,  about  29  miles  from  Gloucester. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Malvern,  which  are  a'  out  3^  miles  dis- 
tant one  from  the  other.  The  mineral 
springs  for  which  Malvern  is  celebrated 
lie  l)etween  the  two.  These  springs  aro 
called  St.Anne*s  and  Holywell ;  the  water 
is  slightly  tepid  and  sulphurated,  and  is 
chiefly  useful  for  skin  diseases.  Besides 
its  mineral  springs,  Malvern  is  also  cele- 
brated for  the  extent  to  which  the  hydro- 
pathic system,  or  IVo^^-cure,  is  earned  on, 
it  being  the  recognized  headquarters  of 
hydropathy.  Hotels,  Imperial  and  Feky 
Arms.  Population  4484.  The  Worcester- 
shire Beacon  rises  1800  feet  above  Great 
Malvern,  and  commands  from  its  summit 
a  most  glorious  view.  Malvern  Priory 
was  endowed  hy  Edward  the  ConfiBssor: 
its  gateway  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
later  English  style.  Malvern  Church 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  priory  *  but 
at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  it  was 
bought  by  tho  inhabitants  for  a  parish 
church.     It  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  170 
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feet  long  by  60  broad,  and  contamB  some 
Tory  corioos  effigies. 

From  Malvern  vre  continae  to  Worces- 
frr,  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name.  It 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn, 
66  miles  from  Bristol,  and  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  England.  Population  31,227. 
Hotels,  Star  and  Garter  and  Hop  Pole. 
Worcester  is  chiefly  visited  for  its  Cathe- 
dral: this  is  a  fine  bnilding,  in  the  early 
Eaglish  style,  with  the  exception  of  the 
crypt,  vhich  is  Norman.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  double  cross,  884  feet  long,  with  a 
tower  rising  170  feet.  The  oldest  part 
now  standing  dates  from  1218,  when  it  was 
Rstored  after  a  fire ;  it  was  formerly  the 
cfanith  of  an  abbey  founded  by  the  Saxon 
Inngs.  Among  the  tombs  are  those  of 
King  John,  the  most  ancient  royal  monu- 
ment hi  England,  whoee  body  was  shown 
to  the  people  in  1797,  and  then  replaced ; 
<rf  Aithor,  son  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  of 
Bialiop  Hough,  the  bas-reliefii  of  which  are 
some  of  the  best  works  of  Roubiliac.  The 
old  cloisters  are  now  occupied  by  the  ca- 
thedral dignitaries,  and  contain  some  of 
the  best  stained  windows  in  England. 
Among  the  other  buildings  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Episcopal  palace,  the  Guildhall, 
the  Town-hall,  Edgar^s  Tower,  a  curious 
piece  of  antiquity ;  the  County  Jail,  which 
occopies  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle;  and 
tiM  Theatre,  built  in  1870. 

Laadon  to  SaUdntryy  Exeter^  Torquay^ 
nfmoutkj  Falmaulh,  tmd  Land's  End, 

SaBJmrg,  the  capital  of  Wiltshire,  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon,  Willey, 
and  Bourne,  contains  12,278  inhabitants. 
It  is  96  miles  firom  London  by  the  South- 
western Railway.  Hotels,  White  Hart  and 
Med  Lion.  The  Cathedral  of  Salisbury  is 
a  magnificent  edifice,  erected  in  the  thir- 
teenth century :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  dou- 
ble cross,  and  its  outside  length  measures 
4M  feet.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  beautiful 
steeple,  which  rises  400  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  number  of  windows  in  the 
Cathedral  is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  days 
hi  the  year :  among  tiiem  notice  the  upper 
Mstem  window,  which  represents  the 
"  Brazen  Serpent, "  by  Mortimer.  The  Ca- 
thedra is  rich  in  monuments,  some  dating 
back  as  eariy  as  the  eleventh  century,  and 
transferred  here  ftrom  the  old  cathedral. 
Among  the  other  puUic  buildings  may  be 
Botieed    Queen    Elizabeth's    Grammar- 
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school,  where  Addison  was  educated ;  the 
Assembly-rooms ;  theatre ;  and  the  Cean- 
cil-chamber,  erected  in  1795  at  the  expense 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Radnor.  About  three 
miles  from  Salisbury  is  Longford  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  present  earl,  which  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  paintings. 

In  Salisbury  Plain,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  ci^',  is  situated  the  famous  mon- 
ument of  Stonehenge,  considered  the  great- 
est wonder  in  the  west  of  England.  An- 
tiquaries differ  greatly  concerning  the  ob- 
ject of  this  curious  structure ;  it  has  been 
attributed  to  the  Druids,  the  Danes,  and 
the  Romans  by  different  parties.  It  con- 
sists of  large  stones,  about  140  in  number 
(though  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
aver  that  it  is  impossible  to  count  the  same 
number  twice,  and  that  it  would  be  un- 
lucky to  count  them  right),  arranged  in  a 
circular  form.  These  are  partly  connect- 
ed by  flat  pieces  placed  on  top  in  a  trans- 
verse direction ;  thus  connected,  they  are 
called  Trilithons. 

From  Salisbury  to  Exeter  is  87}  miles. 
Exeter^  a  place  of  41,749  inhabitants,  is  the 
capital  of  Devonshire.  It  is  situated  on 
the  River  Exe,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000.  It  is  194  miles  from  London 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Hotels, 
New  London  and  Clarence,  Among  the 
principal  buildings '  are  the  Catheidral, 
Guildhall,  Theatre,  Bishop's  palace,  Pic- 
tnre-galler}',  and  the  Albert  Memorial  Mu- 
seum. The  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  build- 
ing, 376  feet  long  in  the  interior,  with  Nor- 
man towers  145  feet  high :  in  one  of  these 
is  the  great  Tom  of  Exeter,  weighing 
12,600  pounds.  The  west  front,  lately  re- 
stored, is  the  finest  part  of  the  building, 
and  its  stained  window  is  greatly  admired. 
In  the  interior  are  several  monuments  of 
interest.  The  Chapter-house,  which  is 
Gothic,  with  a  carved  roof,  contains  a  fine 
library.  North  of  the  city  are  the  ruins 
of  Rougemont  Castle,  said  by  some  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar, 
by  others  attributed  to  tiie  Conqueror. 
It  was  razed  by  Parliament  in  1646, 
when  taken  by  Fairfkx  after  a  siege.  It 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  neighbor^ 
hood. 

An  excursion  maybe  made  fmrn  Exeter 
to  Exmouth,  about  lOf  miles  from  the  for- 
mer place.   This  pleasant  watering-place  is 
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utnated  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Exe,  and 
affords  a  fine  harbor  for  ships  of  800  tons. 
Here  Alfred  the  Great  made  his  first  attempt 
towards  the  formation  of  a  British  navy. 
The  town  is  sheltered  from  the  northeast 
and  southeast  winds  by  high  hills  which 
rise  in  the  background,  rendering  it  cele- 
brated for  the  mildness  of  its  climate. 
Population  5228.  Hotels,  Jniperiul  and 
Beacon,  Not  far  from  Exmouth,  in  the 
parish  of  East  Badleigh,  is  the  house  in 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  first  saw  the 
light  in  15d2. 

Twenty-four  miles  from  Exeter  is  the 
fashionable  watering-place  of  Torquay ^ 
which  lies  on  a  sort  of  peninsula,  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Tor  Bay.  The  climate 
of  Torquay  is  soft  and  humid,  and  is  par- 
ticularly suited  as  a  winter  residence  to 
persons  suffering  firom  pulmonary  com- 
plaints ;  it  is  entirely  protected  ftv>m  north- 
east winds,  but  the  temperature  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  parts,  there  being  a 
difference  of  five  or  eight  degrees  within 
two  miles.  Population  16,419.  There 
are  numerous  hotels  in  Torquay,  but  for 
warmth  and  comfort  we  prefer  the  Royal^ 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  bay. 
Amusements  of  every  kind  are  attainable, 
there  being  a  theatre,  concerts,  assembly- 
rooms,  libraries,  and  a  museum  containing 
a  fine  collection.  The  Pier,  erected  in 
1804,  Ibrms  the  fashionable  promenade. 
Not  far  from  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Tor 
Abbey,  well  deserving  a  visit.  The  favor- 
ite excursion,  however,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  to  Kent's  Hole,  a  natural  cave 
which  has  been  explored  to  a  depth  of  600 
feet.  Here  were  discovered  bones  of  bears, 
hyenas,  elephants,  and  other  animals  which 
no  longer  exist  in  the  country. 

Plymouth^  a  fortress  and  naval  dock- 
yard, is  246  miles  from  London  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  Pl3nnouth  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  River  Plym,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  it  stands.  The  Royal 
Dock-yard,  covering  a  space  of  71  acres,  is 
at  Devonport,  and  the  Victualing  OflSce, 
Marine  Barracks,  and  Naval  and  Military 
Hospital  are  at  Stonehouse,  though  both 
are  united  under  the  name  of  Plymouth. 
Hotels,  Royal  and  Chubb**  Commercial, 
Population  62,599.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  Assembly-rooms,  Theatre,  and 
Royal  Hotel,  all  forming  part  of  one  block, 
in  the  Ionic  style;  the  Athenaeum,  the 
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Exchange,  Public  Library,  and  Guildhall. 
The  three  harbors  of  Plymouth  are  the 
mouth  of  the  Plym,  called  Catwater ;  the 
estuary  of  the  Tamar,  called  Hamaoze, 
and  Sutton  Pool,  and  are  capable  of  con- 
taining 2000  vessels.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Sound,  three  miles  from  the  town,  is  the 
famous  Breakwater,  begun  in  1812.  It  is 
1700  yards  in  length,  and  is  70  or  80  yards 
wide  at  the  bottom,  narrowing  at  the  top 
to  ten  or  twelve  yards.  At  one  end  stands 
a  light^houae,  at  the  other  a  fort.  Two 
and  a  half  million  tons  of  stone  were  sunk 
to  form  this  dike.  The  first  fort  built  in 
the  Sound  was  erected  at  the  invasion  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  it  was  from  here 
that  the  English  ships  sailed  out  to  meet 
and  conquer  their  foes.  The  citadel  of 
Plymouth  stands  on  a  cliff  called  the  Hoe, 
which  was  first  regularly  fortified  in  1670. 

About  ten  miles  ftom  Plymouth  is  the 
EddysUme  light-lunue^  which  stands  on  a 
rock  in  the  open  channel.  It  is  ofoctago- 
nal  form,  and  the  frame-work  is  composed 
of  cast-iron  and  copper.  The  outside  and 
basement  of  the  building  is  built  of  gran* 
ite,  as  that  stone  is  best  able  to  bear  the 
action  of  the  sea.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
in  June,  1757,  and  the  whole  was  finished 
in  October,  1759.  This  light-house  has 
proved  very  beneficial  during  the  frightful 
storms  that  rage  along  the  coast.  It  is  in- 
habited by  three  keepers,  who  are  supplied 
with  provisions  by  a  boat  appointed  for 
that  purpose;  but  a  large  stock  of  salt 
meat  is  always  kept  in  the  place,  as  daring 
the  winter  the  boat  is  often  unable  to  effect 
a  landing  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Five  miles  from  Plymouth  is  Plymptom^ 
the  birthplace  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
whose  grammar-school  he  was  educated, 
as  were  also  the  painters  Northcote  and 
Eastlake. 

Falmouth^  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Fal,  contains  5709  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels, Falmouth  and  Green  Bank,  Its  har- 
bor is  one  of  the  best  in  England.  On  one 
side  of  the  entrance  stands  Pendennis  Cas- 
tle, which  endured  a  siege  of  six  months 
in  the  royal  cause  during  the  Parliament- 
ary wars.  On  the  opposite  side  is  St.  An- 
thony's Light-house,  and  in  the  centre  rises 
the  Black  Rock.  The  town  itself  has  little 
of  interest ;  it  consists  of  one  long  street 
running  along  the  side  of  the  harbor. 

Leaving  Falmouth  we  rejoin  the  main 
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fine  of  the  West  Cornwall  Railway  at 
Truro,  the  capital  of  Cornwall,  containing 
11,^  inhabitants,  and  continue  to  Pen- 
siace,  wliich  stands  at  the  terminus  of  the 
lailwaj.  On  our  route  we  pass  Maraziouy 
fimons  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  place  of 
FCMrt  for  pilgrims  proceeding  to  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount.  This  rocky  promontory 
lUnds  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  at  low  water  may  be  reached 
by  a  causeway.  In  olden  times  it  was  a 
tm  depot,  and  bore  the  name  of  Idea,  On 
the  soromit  are  the  remains  of  a  prioxy 
fonoded  before  the  Conquest ;  it  is  now  the 
pn>perty  of  the  St.  Aubyn  family.  The 
wife  of  the  Plretender,  Perkin  Warbeck, 
took  refuge  here  in  1497. 

Ptasanoe  is  a  pleasant  town,  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Mount*  s  Bay,  and  contains 
9414  inhabitants.  Hotels,  QueerCt  and 
Uwm,  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  tin,  copper,  granite,  and  pilchards. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  aro  St. 
John's  Hall,  which  includes  a  Music-hall, 
Miiseinn,  Library,  and  Guildhall ;  the 
Town-hall,  Corn-market,  and  St.  Paul's 
Church.  Five  miles  from  Penzance  is  a 
Dmidieal  ciivle  called  the  *'  Meny  Maid- 
eiU)"  and  another  north  of  the  town  of 
nneteen  stones,  with  one  in  the  centre, 
called  Boscawen  Un.  Among  other  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  the  neighbOThood  are 
"  T%t  Pipers^**  a  cromlech ;  Lamoma  Cave, 
ud  the  celebrated  Logan  Stone,  which  may 
bo  moved  by  a  touch,  though  weighing 
90  tms.  This  rock  was  orertumed  by 
Uentenant  Goldsmith  m  1824  as  the  re- 
•nlt  of  a  wager ;  this  so  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  neighboring  people  that  he 
was  obliged  to  replace  it,  which  he  did  at 
great  cost.  From  Penzance  a  drive  of 
eleven  milee  brings  us  to  LaneTM  End,  the 
most  westerly  point  of  the  EngllBh  coast. 
About  a  mile  firom  the  shore  are  the  Long- 
ihipReeft,  with  a  light-house li2 feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

London  to  Chdmsford,  Colchester,  and 
Bantiekm 

Leaving  London  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  we  reach  Chelmsford,  the  capital 
of  the  County  of  Essex,  29  miles  distent 
from  London.  It  contains  several  hand- 
•ome  buildings,  St.  Mary's  Church,  a 
Town-hall,  County  Jail,  Theatre,  Gram- 
mar-school, and  Com  Exchange.  Ho- 
^Scaxteen*s  Head  tokd  White  Hart.  Pop- 


ulation 5513.  Continuing  our  route,  the 
next  place  of  importence  which  we  pass  is 
Colchester,  a  town  conteining  23,809  inhab- 
itents.  It  is  situated  on  the  River  Colne, 
22  miles  from  Chelmsford,  and  51  from 
London.  This  is  a  place  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, and  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
Camdodunum  of  the  Riomans.  There  are 
many  old  and  interesting  bouses,  one  dat- 
ing back  as  far  as  1490.  Here  are  also  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  of  which  the  gateway  and 
keep  remain ;  also  part  of  an  abbey  found- 
ed by  Eudo  Dapifer,  steward  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Colchester  is  now  a  mili- 
tary stetion,  a  camp  having  been  formed 
here  during  the  Russian  War.  About  ten 
miles  from  the  town,  at  St.  Osyth,  is  an 
Augustine  Priory,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
centur}%  well  worth  a  visit. 

Continuing  from  Colchester,  at  Man- 
ningtree  (Junction),  mentioned  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  Play  of  Henry  lY.,  we  leave 
the  Great  Edstem  main  lln^,  and  proceed 
by  a  branch  to  Harwich,  Great  Eastern 
HoteL  Population  5070.  Harwich  is  sit- 
uated on  a  point  of  land  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Rivera  Stour  and  Orwell  into 
the  German  Ocean.  It  has  an  extensive 
harbor,  capable  of  containing  100  sail  of 
the  line.  Steamers  leave  here  twice  a 
week  for  Antwerp,  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway.  This  is  the  quick- 
est and  most  direct  route  for  reaching  Ger- 
many, and,  in  case  of  bad  weather,  a  couple 
of  days  may  be  passed  most  pleasantly  in 
Harwich  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  a 
fine  building  belonging  to  the  railway 
company. 

From  Harwich  a  pleasant  excuraion  may 
be  made  by  boat  to  Ipswich,  a  town  of 
87,950  inhabitents.  Hotels,  White  Horse 
and  Crotcn  and  A  nchor.  This  excursion  is 
made  more  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
along  the  banks  of  the  River  Orwell,  on 
which  Ipswich  stands,  than  for  any  thing 
of  interest  which  the  old  town  conteins. 
From  the  river  the  town  appean  to  form  a 
crescent ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irreg- 
ular, but  well  paved.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  Town-hall,  built  in  1868,  with 
a  council  chamber  and.library  each  74  feet 
long ;  the  theatre,  where  Garrick  made  his 
d6but  in  1741 ;  the  Com  Exchange,  and 
thirteen  churches.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
bom  here  in  1471,  and  the  house  in.  St. 
I  Nicholas  Parish  is  still  shown. 
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fjondon  to  Metidstane  and  FoUatone, 

McddsUme  is  84^  miles  from  London  hy 
the  Sontheastern  Railway,  and  contains  a 
popalation  of  23,058.  Hotels,  The  Mitre 
and  Royal  Star.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  surrounded 
by  orchards,  hop-grounds,  etc.,  and  is  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Kent.  Among 
the  principal  buildings  notice  the  county 
jail,  the  town-hall,  the  com  market,  the 
church,  in  which  Archbishop  Courtonay  is 
l)uried,and  the  archbishop's  palace,  rebuilt 
in  the  14th  century.  From  Maidstone  to 
Folkstone  the  distance  is  about  85  miles. 

FoUatone  contains  a  population  of  8500, 
and  a  good  hotel,  the  Pamlio».  It  has 
greatly  increased  in  importance  since  the 
opening  of  the  Southeastern  Railway,  and 
is  now  a  pleasant  point  of  embarkation  for 
France.  The  distance  from  Boulogne  b 
but  twenty-seven  miles,  and  the  ordinary 
time  employed  in  crossing  about  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes,  and  fh>m  Folkstone  to 
London  two  and  a  quarter  hours.  Folk- 
stone has  of  late  years  been  much  frequent- 
ed as  a  watering-place ;  the  air  is  consid- 
ered efficacious  for  persons  suffering  from 
nervous  debility,  and  here  there  is  more 
retirement  than  at  other  watering-places 
along  the  coast.  The  town  itself  is  most 
irregularly  and  badly  built ;  the  streets  are 
steep  and  narrow,  but  outside,  the  town 
there  are  most  delightful  walks.  From 
Folkstone  Hill,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
575  feet  back  of  the  town,  a  most  glorious 
view  may  be  obtained.  Dr.  William  Har- 
vey, who  immortalized  himself  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was 
a  native  of  Folkstone. 

Boulogne  (snr  Mer)  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Lianne,  and  contains 
a  population  of  82,000.  The  hotels  are  11. 
du  Nord,  H.  dsi  Baint^  and  H,  de  Londres. 
Boulogne  derives  its  great  importance  from 
its  proximity  to  the  shores  of  England,  and 
bising  on  the  great  line  of  travel  between 
r^ndon  and  Paris.  Nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  population  is  English,  and  every  other 
person  yon  meet  speaks  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  every  other  sign  you  see  is 
written  in  English.  During  the  bathing 
season  the  visitors  from  England  and  the 
different  parts  of  France  are  very  numer- 
ous. On  one  side  of  the  harbor  may  be 
seen  the  circular  basin  excavated  by  Na- 
poleon to  contain  the  flat-bottomed  boats 
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intended  to  convey  his  army  of  invasion 
to  England.  The  Museum,  Library,  and 
Cathedral  are  the  principal  objects  of  at- 
traction. 

Amiens  is  finely  situated  on  the  River 
Somme,  and  contains  50,000  inhabitants. 
The  hotels  are  ff.de  France  et  d'An^terre 
and  ff.  du  Rkin.  The  principal  object  of 
attraction  hero  is  the  Cathedral,  which  ia 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  Continent,  and  well 
deserving  a  visit.  Among  the  relics  is  the 
genuine  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
to¥m  is  surrounded  bv  a  boulevard  which 
forms  a  delightful  promenade.  Among  the 
numerous  celebrities  to  whom  Amiens  has 
given  birth  are  Peter  the  Hermit,  preach- 
er of  the  first  Crusade,  and  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
tr6es,  the  favorite  mistress  of  Henry  IT. 

If  visiting  Paris  by  the  way  of  Dieppe, 
you  take  the  cars  to  New  Haven,  fzom 
New  Haven  to  Dieppe  by  boat  in  about  6 
hours,  by  rail  vii  Rouen  in  5|  hours.  This 
route  is  some  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  by 
Boulogne.  If  crossing  the  Channel  in 
July  or  August,  the  traveler  will  find  Di- 
eppe filled  by  the  £uhionable  citiaens  of 
Paris,  aa  it  is  their  most  favorite  watering- 
place. 

Dieppe  contained,  in  1866, 19,946  inhab- 
itants. The  principal  hotel  is  the  HM 
Rogaly  admirably  managed,  and  decidedly 
the  largest,  cleanest,  and  best  in  the  place. 
It  is  immediately  opposite  the  Etabliase' 
ment  des  Bains.  Dieppe  is  quite  famous 
in  history,  and  three  centuries  ago  it  con- 
tained three  times  its  present  population, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  noted  both  for 
their  bravery  in  war  and  their  skill  in 
commerce.  The  oyster-beds  were  formerly 
very  extensive.  The  streets  are  regularly 
built,  and  there  are  few  specimens  of  an- 
tiquity remaining,  as  the  town  waa  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  English  in  1694. 
The  principal  objects  of  attracti<«  are  the 
Chur<A  of  St.  Jacques,  the  old  Castle,  now  a 
barrack,  the  HUd  de  VUle,  and  the  Manu- 
facture de  Tabac.  At  the  eae(tem  extrem- 
ity of  the  beach  is  situated  the  Etablisee- 
ment  des  Bains :  the  reading-room  is  well 
supplied  with  journals.  There  are  hot 
baths,  a  ballroom,  and  numberless  small  ba- 
thing-bouses where  visitors  prepare  them- 
selves to  bathe  in  public.  There  are  nu- 
merous delightful  walka  and  drives  ia  the 
vicinity  of  Dieppe. 
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HAVRE. 

On  reaching  the  coast  by  the  French  Une 
of  steameiB,  if  yoa  are  tired  of  the  sea,  or 
wish  to  arrive  a  day  sooner  in  Paris,  you 
can  land  at  Brest  (see  Index),  and  reach  Par- 
is express  in  16  hrs.;  fare,76Ars.  The  time 
by  steamer  from  Brest  to  Havre  averages 
19  hoars.,  and  there  is  more  uncertainty  in 
landing.  From  Havre  to  Paris,  6  hrs.;  dist, 
143  miles.  These  trains  are  usually  an  hour 
behind  time.  Tour  passport,  here  taken, 
can  be  had  at  the  Prefecture  before  leaving. 

ffoieU.—The  IlStel  de  V  Europe,  in  Rue 
do  Paris,  is  the  best  in  the  city ;  rooms 
from  50  cents  to  $2  per  day;  breakfast,  a 
h  carte;  dinner,  tabie  d'h6te,75  cents.  ff/>- 
td  Fnucati,  situated  on  the  sea-shore  out- 
side the  -vails.  It  has  an  excellent  (able 
^kute^  reading-room,  and  warm  baths; 
also  magnificent  views  from  all  parts  of 
the  house. 

Havbe,  formerly  Havre  de  Grace,  is  a 
strongly  fortified  commercial  sea-port,  con- 
taining a  population  of  seventy-live  thou- 
sand souls,  that  is,  taking  the  population 
ci  Havre  proper  and  the  suburbs  of  In- 
goQviUe  and  Graville.  It  is,  next  to  Mar- 
leiUes,  the  most  important  city  in  France, 


commercially  viewed.  The  harbor  is  the 
best  on  this  part  of  the  French  coast.  It 
consists  of  three  basins,  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  the  onter  port  by  four 
locks,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
500  ships.  The  town  was  founded  by 
Francis  I.  in  1516,  but  owes  its  prosperity 
to  Louis  XVI.  Some  authors  say  it  was 
founded  bv  Louis  XII.  in  1509.  There 
are  numerous  steam  packets  piling  be- 
tween Havre  and  all  the  ports  of  France, 
United  States,  England,  Russia,  and  Hol- 
land; in  fact,  the  commerce  of  Havre, 
which  may  be  called  the  port  of  Paris,  is 
connected  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
has  no  monuments,  and  few  fine  public 
buildings,  and,  being  a  modem  town,  has 
but  few  historical  associations.  Its  citadel 
was  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  in  it 
in  1650  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  Prince 
Cond6  and  LongueVille,  were  imprisoned. 
On  the  prostration  of  Mazarin  flrom  power 
they  regained  their  liberti'.  It  was  from 
Havre  that  Richmond  embarked  with 
troops  fomished  by  Charles  YIII.  to  meet 
Richard  on  Bosworth  Field.  Every  reader 
of  Shakspeare  knows  the  result.  HaATe 
is  also  the  birthplace  of  Madame  do  la 


*  Cmrmey. — In  FTiinee  and  Belgium  the  currency  to  ftuneg  and  centimes :  1  >Vtin«=100  een- 
timet=l8\  eenta.  American  travelerB  generally  call  one  franc  twenty  cents;  It  omUs  them  tliat. 
Althoni^  the  franc  and  centime  are  the  legal  currency  In  all  commercial  tranMctiona,  the  »»», 
vMch  la  aboat  equal  to  one  cent,  is  usual  in  ordinary  trade.  Twenty  of  them  are  worth  one  fmnr, 
aad  U  will  be  w^  to  note  the  diffsrence.  You  hear  of  centimes,  but  hardly  ever  eee  them.  Vire 
of  tUfl  coin  make  one  sou. 

The  Preach  have  adopted  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  We  give  those  parts  of 
il  which  are  of  special  use  to  travelers. 

ir^^^Afs.— The  unit  is  the  fframme^  which  is  the  weight  of  the  100th  part  of  a  metre  of  distilloJ 
water  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.    1 1  Is  equal  to  15.434  grains  Troy.    Hence, 

1  Gramme 15}  grains  Troy,  nearly. 

1  Decagramme  (10  grammes) ^ 5^  dmms  Avoirdupois,  nearly. 

1  Hectqsrammo  (100      "      ) 3  J  ounces  "  " 

1  Kilogramme  rtOOO       "      ) 2*  pounds         "  " 

1  Myr&gramme  (10,000  grammes 22        ^'  ^^  ^^ 

ileamtree. — The  metre  la  the  unit.  Tliis  is  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  earth*s 
aoldian.    It  Is  equal  to  about  S9.870  inches.    Hence, 

1  Metre 3    feet  3  incites,  neariy. 

1  lleciometre  (100  metres) S2S     '^    nearly. 

1  KUometre  (1000       "     )(3e80feet) |  mile,  " 

1  Myriaroetro  (10,000  metres) Ct  miles,  *^ 

The  metre  Is  the  basis  of  all  measures  of  capacity ;  thus  the  lifre  is  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of 

a  metre,  equal  to  ^Aflyths  of  a  gallon— a  Httle  less  than  a  quart 

<hi  all  trench  railways,  30  kilogrammes  (66  lbs.)  of  baggage  are  allowed  to  evBry  first-class  pas- 
senger ;  tar  all  over  that  yon  pay  extra.  At  eertain  intervals  there  are  refreshmeni-roams,  which 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country,  more  especially  those  on  the  road  between  Havre 
aad  Paris.  Ynu  can  have  a  dinner  served  at  many  of  them  almost  equal  to  "  Philippe's"  or  the 
^^Trals  Frinss.**    In  fact,  the  general  provisions  made  for  railroad  travelers  in  this  country  are 
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Fftyette.  In  1562  the  leader  of  the  Hu- 
KiKsnots,  Prince  of  Cond6,  put  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth in  possession  of  the  town,  and  the 
command  devolved  upon  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. It  was  besieged  by  Montmorency 
with  vastly  superior  numbers.  Warwick 
held  out  until  three  fourths  of  the  entire 
garrison  were  slain,  when  he  himself  was 
shot  in  the  breast :  immediately  after  the 
place  surrendered.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous buildings  in  the  city  is  the  thea- 
tre, situated  in  Place  Louis  XVI.,  at  the 
end  of  the  bassin  du  commerce.  There  is 
also  a  very  fine  commercial  club  here,  call- 
ed the  Ccrde  du  Commerce,  Stran^rs  may 
be  introduced  by  members.  All  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  papers  are  kept  there. 
Steamers  are  leaving  almost  daily  for  the 
following  places:  London,  Southampton, 
llarfleur,  Cherbourg,  Dunkirk;  to  Rot- 
terdam and  Hamburg  twice  a  week;  to 
Copenhagen,  St.  Petersburg,  and  New 
York  twice  a  month.  You  should  by  no 
means  leave  Havre  without  ascending  the 
hill  of  Ingouville ;  the  view  is  very  mag- 
nificent. From  there  you  may  see,  near 
Cape  la  Hbve,  the  rocks  that  were  the  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
author  of  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  who  was 
bom  in  Havre.  Paris  lies  108  miles  S.E. 
of  Havre,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  rail- 
road. Fare,  first  class,  27  f.  85  c.  Dis- 
tance 148  miles.  Trains'  run  four  or  five 
times  a  day  in  flrom  2  40  to  3  hours.  From 
Havre  to  Rouen  the  distance  is  60  miles, 
and  the  country  through  which  yon  pass 
a  perfect  garden,  under  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  The  most  part  of  it  is  the 
fertile  table- land  of  ''Pays  de  Caux." 
The  first  station  is  llarfleur,  situated  on 
the  Lezarde,  one  mile  from  its  mouth.  It 
flows  into  the  Seine.  It  was  the  port  of 
Paris  before  the  foundation  of  Havre ;  was 
formerly  an  important  fortress,  and  the 
key  to  the  entrance  of  the  Seine.  It  was 
captured  by  Henry  V.  in  1415,  after  a  mem- 
orable siege  of  forty  days.  After  its  cap- 
ture, he  drove  the  inhabitants  from  the 
town  with  only  their  clothes,  confiscating 
all  their  property.  It  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  English  for  nearly  twen- 
ty years,  when  it  was  surprised  by  some 
of  its  former  inhabitants,  aided  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  and  the  English 
were  driven  out.  From  the  Chateau  d'  Or- 
cher,  on  the  heights  above,  there  is  a  splen- 
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did  riew  of  the  river  and  surrounding 
country.  Passing  through  the  towns  of 
Yvetot  and  Barenti,  towns  of  9000  and  3000 
inhabitants,  of  no  special  interest  to  the 
traveler,  we  arrive  at  Rocen,  the  Roto- 
magus  of  the  Romans. 

Omnibuses  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
There  are  three  very  good  hotels.  Smithes 
Albion  Hotel  is  the  best  for  families.  It 
in  admirably  managed  by  an  English  lad}*. 
English  and  French  newspapers.  The 
population  of  Ronen  is  93,000,  and  is  tii« 
fifth  largest  town  in  France ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  is  con- 
nected with  its  suburb  St.  Sever  by  an  iron 
and  stone  bridge.  The  Seine  at  this  spot 
is  over  one  thousand  feet  wide.  The  first 
bridge  erected  here  was  in  1168,  by  Matil- 
da, daughter  of  Henry  I.  The  suspensioa 
bridge  was  erected  in  1836.  There  is  an 
arch  in  this  bridge  eighty  feet  high,  to  al- 
low vessels  to  pass.  The  old  streets  are 
very  narrow,  and  the  houses  built  of  wood ; 
but  the  new  part  of  the  town  is  very  hand- 
some, and  has  many  public  edifices  and 
fountains.  The  traveler  who  wishes  to 
see  Rouen  thoroughly  will  find  plenty  to 
occupy  his  time  for  two  or  three  days ;  but 
most  of  our  sightseers  spend  but  one  day, 
and  some  not  even  that,  all  being  anxious 
to  reach  Paris  as  early  as  possible.  A 
boulevard  occupying  the  site  of  the  old 
fortifications  runs  around  the  old  town,  and 
includes  within  its  circuit  all  the  ol^ects 
of  curiosity  worth  seeing.  The  chief  edi- 
fice is  the  Cathedral,  a  splendid  monument 
of  Gothic  architecture,  containing  many 
fine  sculptures  and  monuments,  among 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion.  His  heart  onl}*  is  buried  here.  He 
bequeathed  that  to  tiie  city  of  Ronen  on 
account  of  the  great  love  he  bore  the  Nor- 
mans, but  his  body  was  interred  at  Fonto- 
vrault.  His  heart  is  buried  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  choir.  His  eifigy  is  of  lime- 
stone, but  was  much  mutilated  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1663.  It  stands  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  behind  the  high  altar ;  it  rep- 
resents him  crowned,  and  in  his  royal 
robes.  The  statues  of  the  two  Cardinals 
d^Amboise,  one  of  whom  was  minister  to 
Louis  XII.,  also  stand  in  this  chapeL 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  monument  of  the 
Due  de  Brizd,  husband  of  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, by  whom  it  was  erected.  She  was  no- 
torious as  being  the  mistress  of  Heniy  IL 
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Hm  monument  is  from  the  chisel  of  Jean 
GoDJon,  and  represents  the  duke  stretched 
on  ft  sarcophiu^us  of  black  marble,  with  his 
widow  kneeling  at  his  head.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  surmounted  by  two  towers,  the  one 
called  Tour  de  Beurre,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  erected  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  century  with  the  money  accumu- 
lated from  the  sale  of  indulgences  from 
eating  butter  during  Lent ;  it  is  surmount- 
ed with  beautiful  stone  filigree  work,  and 
itirnierly  contained  the  celebrated  bell 
named  after  the  Cardinal  d*Amboise,  which 
was  melted  during  the  Revolution  to  make 
guns.  The  other  tower,  called  St.  Romain, 
Rsts  on  the  oldest  part  of  the  church. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  Goth- 
ic edifices  in  the  world  is  the  church  oftSt, 
Omen,  It  was  commenced  by  Abbot  Jean 
Rooasel  in  the  14th  century.  It  is  far  su^ 
peiior  to  the  Cathedml,  not  only  in  size, 
bat  in  style  and  ornament ;  it  is  inferior, 
howeTcr,  as  regarda  historical  monuments. 
It  suffered  much  in  the  16th  century  from 
the  Huguenot  rabble,  who  blackened  its 
tentifal  windows  with  smoke  arising 
from  the  bonfires  they  had  built  in  the 
centre  of  the  church  to  bum  the  furniture. 
The  central  tower  is  260  feet  high,  and  is 
a  model  of  grace  and  elegance.  Visitors 
should  decidedly  make  the  ascent  of  this 
tower;  it  will  repay  them  for  their  trouble. 
The  Ulterior  is  443  feet  long  and  100  high, 
and  b  a  perfect  pattern  of  airy  graceful- 
oeu.  In  St.  Agnes  chapel  may  be  seen 
the  tomb  of  Alexana  Bameval,  the  mas- 
ter mason,  who  was  executed  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  apprentice,  who  had  eclipsed  him 
in  the  exdcution  of  the  north  window  in 
the  transept.  In  the  public  garden,  which 
extends  along  the  north  side  of  this  church, 
stands  a  Norman  tower  built  in  the  11th 
century ;  it  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  per- 
fection. St.  Onen  was  one  of  the  early 
archbbbopa  of  Rouen,  and  was  bom  in  the 
forcinrt  of  the  7th  century. 

TIm  Hotel  de  VUie  was  formerly  part  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Ouen,  and  is  attached 
to  the  church.  It  contains  the  public  of- 
fices, the  public  library,  and  the  picture- 
SBlbry.  The  principal  pictures,,  and  they 
M»  few,  are  Van  Eyck's  Virgin  and  ChUd^ 
a  copy  of  Raphaers  Madonna  di  San  Sitto^ 
the  orkdnal  of  which  is  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery of  Dresden,  and  cost  $40,000;  St, 
Frtmcit  by  Caracd,  Tke  Plofpie  at  Milan 


of  Lemoinere.  The  Mtu^  des  Antiquiln, 
in  Rue  Beauvoisiere,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  in  the  city.  It  contains 
many  curiosities  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, among  which  is  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  Coraeille  was  bom ;  and 
autographs  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and 
Henry  I.,  and  the  cross  mark  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  could  not  write.  The 
Public  Library^  containing  some  84,000 
volumes  of  very  valuable  books,  and  1200 
manuscripts,  is  open  every  day  except 
Mondays  and  Thursdays.  The  Place  de  la 
Pucelle  is  famous  as  the  place  where  Joan 
of  Arc  was  burned  at  the  stake.  A  mon- 
ument is  here  erected  to  her  memory  to 
mark  the  place  where  she  sufiered.  This 
event  is  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  English, 
as  well  as  to  Charles  VII.,  whose  throne 
she  saved,  and  who  made  no  attempt  to 
ransom  her,  or  protest  against  her  trial; 
and  to  her  countryman  the  cruel  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  her  unjust  judge,  and  those 
who  sold  her  to  the  English  at  Compeigne. 
Although  her  enthusiasm  saved  the  coun- 
try, after  she  was  delivered  to  the  English 
neither  her  king  nor  countrymen  appear 
to  have  remembered  her.  After  she  was 
burned  her  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Seine 
by  order  of  the  archbishop. 

Rouen  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
contains  hb  palace;  also  an  Exchange, 
Custom-house,  Mint,  and  two  theatres.  It 
contains  a  University,  Academy  for  the 
Department;  also  a  secondary  school  of 
Medicine,  a  national  College,  and  primary' 
Normal  School.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  commercial  cities  of 
France.  It  b  particularly  celebrated  for 
its  spinning  and  dyeing  of  woolen  and  cot- 
ton stuffs,  and  the  manufacture  of  printed 
cottons,  broadcloths,  and  velvets. 

PARIS. 

From  Rouen  to  Paris,  87  English  miles, 
express  trains  rttn  in  2  hota^s  40  min*Ues. 
Fare,  $8  40. 

As  the  stranger  b  unquestionably  de- 
sirous to  ^'do"  Paris,  the  city  of  the  world, 
at  once,  we  will  immediately  proceed  to 
describe  that  centre  where  magnificence, 
elegance,  and  luxury  reign  supreme.  Then, 
making  Paris  our  starting-point,  we  will  de- 
scribe the  different  routes  through  France, 
and  then  continue  on  our  tour  through 
Germany,  Austria,  Itoly,  and  the  East. 
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On  arriving  at  Paris  the  trayeler  is  ex- 
posed  to  a  very  great  annoyance  in  being 
obliged  to  wait  a  fall  half  boar,  while  the 
oetroif  or  costom-house  antborities,  lay  out 
along  the  tables  the  whole  of  the  baggage 
arriving  by  the  train ;  and  although  your 
baggage  may  have  been  examined  at  Ha- 
vre, Boulogne,  or  Calais,  it  is  generally  ex- 
amined again  by  the  octroi,  who,  not  find- 
ing any  thing  to  eat  in  your  trunks,  pass 
them.  As  wines  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  pay  a  duty  entering  Paris  from  the 
country,  all  baggage  must  be  examined  on 
entering  the  barriers.  The  persons  em- 
ployed in  this  service  are  called  octroij  and 
nnmber  about  1000.  There  is  a  tax  on 
wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  spirits,  beer,  oil, 
charcoal,  butchers*  meat,  ham,  sausages, 
straw,  and  hay.  If  yon  refuse  to  declare 
any  of  the  above,  you  are  liable  to  a  fine 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  articles.  If  there 
are  several  persons  traveling  together,  or 
if  the  traveler  has  considerable  baggage,  a 
small  omnibns  should  be  taken,  which  is 
capable  of  holding  six  persons.  The  price 
is  only  about  double  that  of  an  ordinary 
▼oiture.  Engage  your  omnibus  or  voiture 
as  soon  as  you  arrive. 


noteU.^Grand  HUd,  Grand  BM  du 
Louvre,  de  VAthenie,  Sjiendid  Hctel,  Hotel 
Mevarice ;  and  Hotel  Chatham^  67  Rue  Nenye 
St  Augusttn,  entrance  from  Rue  de  la  Paix 
and  the  Boulevard,  a  iine  house,  with  mod- 
erate prices,  and  one  of  the  most  central 
and  best  locations  in  Paris.  In  all  of  these 
hotels  there  are  some  persons  who  speak 
the  English  language.  As  there  are  sev- 
eral thousand  hotels  in  Paris,  of  course  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  the  names, 
even  if  we  knew  them,  of  which  informa- 
tion we  must  plead  ignorant. 

Grand  HUel,  situated  on  the  Boulevard 
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des  Capucines,  opposite  the  termination  of 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  which  leads  to  the  Taller- 
ies ;  it  adjoins  the  new  Opera-house,  ia  in 
close  proximity  to  the  leading  theatres  and 
principal  railway  stations,  and  the  ver>'' 
centre  of  the  life  and  gayety  of  modem 
Paris.     This   magnificent  structure  was 
built  by  the  same  company  that  own  the 
Hotel  du  Lou\Te,  and  in  the  same  elegant 
style  as  that  world-renowned  establish- 
ment ;  it  is  entirely  isolated  from  all  other 
buildings ;  covers  an  extent  of  nine  thou- 
sand square  yards  (about  the  same  as  the 
Louvre) ;  it  has  a  frontage  on  the  boule- 
vards of  890  feet ;  its  different  &9ades  con- 
tain 444  windows,  in  addition  to  those  in 
the  court-yards,  ground  floor,  and  entresol ; 
the  rooms  and  drawing-rooms  number  700, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  furnished  in  the 
most  luxuriant  style.     Its  dining-room  is 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.    Lead- 
ing from  its  beautiful  **  Court  of  Honor" 
aro  reading-rooms,  caf^s,  billiard-saloon, 
reception-rooms,  telegraph  offices,  etc  Un- 
der the  new  and  admirable  direction  of 
Mr.Vanhymbeeck,  an  American,the  char^go 
for  service  has  been  suppressed,  and  rooms 
can  be  obtained  for  five  francs  and  upward, 
with  meals  a  la  carte;  or  arrangements 
can  be  made  at  fixed  prices :  Rooms,  break- 
fast, and  dinner,  with  wines  included — the 
best  rooms,  $6  per  day ;  next  best,  $5  per 
day ;  and  next  best,  fii  per  day. 

The  situation  of  the  HM  du  Louvre  is 
delightful,  and  the  amusements  about  the 
house  so  varied  that  you  hardly  want  to  go 
out  to  look  for  any  other.  It  occupies  a 
whole  block,  covering  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  and  \b  bounded  by  Rue  Rivoli  on 
the  front,  Rue  St  Honor6  on  the  rear,  Place 
du  Palais  Royal  and  Rue  de  Marengo  on 
the  other  two  sides :  it  was  built  by  a  stock 
company.  It  is  on  the  same  plan  as  our 
hotels,  with  the  exception  that  you  can 
break&st  and  dine  out,  paying  only  for 
your  rooms,  which  vary  from  80  f.  (#6)  to 
4  f.  (80  cto.),  according  to  the  floor  you  are 
on,  and  whether  you  are  inside  or  outside 
of  the  court  From  the  court  a  magnifi- 
cent double  staircase  leads  to  a  Corinthian 
gallery,  occupied  as  a  reading-room ;  here 
you  will  find  all  the  leading  papers,  maga- 
zines, and  reviews.  This  beautiAil  saloon 
with  us  would  be  called  the  p'ablie  Aarlor 
and  conversation  room.  Here  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  guests  of  the  house,  meet. 
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read  the  news,  and  discuss  the  topics  of  the 
dar.  This  saloon  commumcates  with  a 
fpacioiu  dlning-hall,  and  two  small  break- 
tut  and  tea  rooms.  Each  floor  has  its  own 
office,  styled  '  ^service, ' '  and  waiters.  Your 
bills  are  sent  weekly  to  your  rooms,  and 
700  pay  them  at  the  general  office  in  the 
eoart.  There  need  never  be  any  mistakes 
JD  your  bill  unless  it  is  your  own  fault,  as 
the  custom  is  to  write  on  a  card  for  every 
thing  you  want :  always  do  that,  and  never 
pay  but  for  what  your  card  calls.  In  ev- 
ery room  in  the  house  you  will  find  the 
r^;aIations,  with  the  price  of  that  particu- 
lar room,  and  for  service ;  thai,  with  the 
cards  yon  give,  must  be  your  bill.  The 
boaae  is  owned  by  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and 
oooducted  by  M.  Montague  as  principal  di- 
rector, a  gentleman  in  whom  information, 
politeness,  and  unremitting  attention  to  the 
wants  of  his  guests  are  happily  blended. 

GraadHUd  de  FAtketUe  is  most  centrally 
titoated  lh)m  the  new  Opera-house  in  the 
oeotre  of  the  American  colony.  It  is  ad- 
miiably  managed,  good  cuisine,  and  prices 
moderate.  It  is  much  patronized  by  Amer- 
icans, who  speak  highly  of  its  internal  ar- 
raagements. 

The  SpUndid  Hotel  is  situated  in  ono  of 
the  most  elegant  positions  in  Paris,  viz., 
Place  de  I'Opera,  one  side  on  Rue  de  la 
Pkiz,  the  other  on  the  Avenue  de  TOpera, 
the  rotunda  facing  the  new  Opera-house. 
On  the  opposite  comers  are  the  buildings 
of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Sporting  Club,  and 
Washmgton  Club  [this  new  American 
clah)  lately  founded  by  nineteen  Ameri- 
can gentlemen,  residents  of  Paris,  under 
tke  sanction  of  the  imperial  government, 
has  decidedly  the  finest  situation  in  Paris, 
sad  its  success  has  been  unprecedented  in 
tlie  history  of  clubs].  The  J^lendid  is 
■agnificently  ftimished,  and  still  ezceedr 
iagly  moderate  in  charges;  rooms  from 
4  frs.  to  SO  tn.  per  day,  and  private  draw- 
iog-iooms  from  10  frs.  to  40  frs.  An  ele- 
vator for  guests  and  baggage.  Public 
(iiumg-rooms ;  smoking  and  conversation 
rooms  beautifully  furnished.  This  house 
kas  adopted  an  admirable  system  in  its 
Rstaurant.  The  traveler  may  order  his 
dinuer  at  a  fixed  price,  and  he  will  get  a 
better  one  for  half  the  price  than  if  he  or- 
dered it  himself:  *'  Wtaier^  bring  me  a  din- 
ger at  rixj  seven,  W^kA/,  nine,  or  tenfrancsy 
Kot  far  from  the  Grand  Hotel  is  the  es- 


tablishment of  Mr.  Woodman,  No.  22  Rue 
de  la  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  American  and  English  tailor- 
ing profession  in  Paris. 

American  travelers  will  find  the  house 
of  L'Herbette,  Kane,  &  Co.,  No.  33  Rue  du 
Quatre  Septembre,  of  great  convenience  to 
them  in  forwarding  all  manner  of  goods 
either  to  America  or  the  different  European 
dties,  their  facilities  being  great  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  agents  for  the  differ- 
ent lines  of  steamers  between  Havre  and 
New  York,  as  well  as  for  the  line  for  Brem- 
en. They  also  issue  letters  of  credit  on 
the  different  European  bankers,  and  have 
a  house  in  Havre  for  the  purpose  of  facil- 
itating their  business.  Among  the  numer- 
ous American  dentists  who  have  gained 
much  fame  in  Paris  is  Dr.  J.W.  Crane,  No. 
21  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  immediately 
opposite  the  Grand  Hotel.  Dr. W.  E.  John- 
son, a'  celebrated  American  physician,  has 
bis  rooms  quite  near  the  Grand  Hotel,  No. 
10  Boulevard  Malesherbes.  The  Hotel 
Chatham  stands  conspicuous  as  having  one 
of  the  best  cuisines  in  Paris ;  in  fact,  Fra- 
zer*s  Magazine  (good  authority)  calls  it  the 
very  best.  Dinner  at  the  table  d'hote, 
with  wine,  only  6  frs.  M.  Holzschuch  is 
the  able  manager.  It  has  recently  been 
much  enlarged,  and  is  a  most  elegant 
house. 

The  HM  Mewrice  is  a  clean,  well-ar- 
ranged, first-class  hotel,  finely  situated  op- 
posite the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  in  Rue 
Rivoli,  near  the  Roe  de  la  Paix,  in  one  of 
the  best  positions  in  Paris.  It  is  admira- 
bly managed  by  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Schew- 
rich. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  places  of  re- 
sort in  Paris  is  the  extensive  literary  estab- 
lishment of  Jfetfra.  GaHgnam  ^  Co.,  No.  224 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  opposite  the  Garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  where  is  published  "Galignani's 
Messenger,"  ^ving  full  extracts  and  tho 
leading  articles  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can papers ;  also  the  latest  news  from  the  U. 
States,  Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  and  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Under  the  head  of 
"  Stranger's  Diary" are  found  every  day  the 
hours  of  admission  to  all  places  worthy  of 
attention  in  Paris.  In  addition  to  a  hand- 
some reading-room,  where  the  most  import- 
ant American,  English,  and  other  papers, 
with  the  principal  magazines,  may  be  read, 
there  is  in  Messrs.  Galignani  &  Co.'s  estab- 
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lisbment  an  excellent  circalaiing  library. 
An  addresa-book  of  Ameriean  and  English 
reudents  and  arrivals  is  kept  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  visitors.  A  large  assortment  of 
^standard  American  and  English  authors,and 
works  of  travel,  inclading  Harper' $  Hand- 
(ooib  and  PAra«e-6ooi;,  which  are  sold  at  pub- 
lisher's price,  may  also  be  foand  at  Marti- 
net's book-store  under  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Hotuet. — Fumi$ked  Apartmenti, — Cafl9» 
— ^Travelers  intending  to  make  a  length- 
ened stay  in  Paris,  and  who,  fhnn  motives 
either  of  privacy  or  economy,  prefer  lodg- 
ings, will  find  an  abundance  of  "  Maitoiu 
AfeiiUeg,"  from  the  most  luxurious  and 
costly  down  to  the  humblest  and  cheapest 
kind,  containing  suites  of  apartments  for 
families,  with  kitchen  and  eveiy  thing 
complete.  Also  in  the  same  house  single 
bedrooms  for  gentlemen  or  ladies,  at  from 
two  to  five  francs  a  night.  Apartments 
may  be  hired  by  the  year,  month,  week, 
or  night;  but  always  be  particular  that 
both  parties  understand  the  terms  before 
yon  take  possession.  You  may  also  rent  un- 
furnished apartments,  hiring  furniture  from 
the  upholsterer's.  The  better  plan,  if  yon  are 
in  apartments,  is  to  make  a  contract  with 
some  restaurant  to  send  you  breakfast,  and 
dine  where  yon  please.  The  best  places  for 
a  stranger  are  where  they  serve  dinner  for  a 
fixed  sum,  and  not  *^a  h  carteJ*^  You  can 
find  plenty  of  such  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
from  2  f.  (with  wine)  up.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  strangers  visiting 
Paris  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  inhabiting 
furnished  or  unfurnished  apartments.  The 
French  law,  so  perfect  in  many  other  re- 
spects, is  very  unsatisfactory  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  is  mosdy  in  favor  of 
the  fonner.  We  would  impress  upon  our 
readers  in  all  cases  in  which  they  engage 
apartments  to  have  every  thing  in  writ- 
ing. The  onlinary  means  of  advertising 
apartments  to  be  let  consist  of  a  j'ellow 
board  to  indicate  that  they  are  furnished, 
and  a  white  one  to  indicate  that  they  are 
unfurnished.  The  prices  demanded  are 
most  cl)Ftir,  and  are  in  many  instances 
ruled  by  the  appearance  of  the  appli- 
cant and  its  effect  upon  the  conscience  (?) 
of  the  concierge  or  proprietor.  Many  of 
the  concierges  are  most  mercenary',  and, 
although  it  is  the  custom  to  pay  them  from 
ten  to  thirty  fhmcs  a  month,  and  in  some 
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instances  as  high  as  fifty  francs,  for  doing 
nothing,  they  compel  the  various  trades- 
people— grocer,  butcher,  etc.,  etc. — ^to  pay 
them  a  heavy  percentage  upon  all  supplies 
made  to  fkmilies  residing  in  the  house.  It 
is  a  known  fact  that  in  some  houses  the 
concierges  make  from  10,000  to  15,000 
franca  a  year.  Unless  it  be  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  apartments  are  plentiful, 
and  therefore  cheap,  we  should  recommend 
the  hotel  in  preference,  if  required  only  by 
the  week.  Every  thing  is  included  in  a 
furnished  apartment  with  the  exception 
of  plate,  linen,  and  knives :  these  articles 
can  be  hired  without  trouble  from  persons 
making  it  their  special  business.  Unfur- 
nished apartments  are  generallj'  let  on  a 
lease  of  three,  six,  or  nine  years,  optional 
to  both  parties.  Notice  to  quit  should  in 
all  cases  be  written,  and,  where  not  pre- 
sented by  a  huiasier,  its  acceptance  by  the 
landlord  should  also  be  in  writing.  When 
it  is  not  interdicted  in  the  lease,  the  right 
to  underlet  is  unquestioned.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  know  in  what  houses  one  can 
safely  engage  apartments,  as  it  sometimes 
happens  that  apartments  are  taken,  and 
several  months*  rent  paid  in  advance, when, 
the  landlord  being  in  difficulty,  his  furni- 
ture is  seized,  and  sometimes  sold  off  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 

Boorrftfi^-AoKSM.— There  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  boarding-houses  or  pensions,  both 
English  and  French.  The  price  varies 
from  200  to  850  fhmcs  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing inclusive.  They  are  economical,  but 
in  many  instances  fax  from  being  select  or 
comfortable. 

Private  Apartmenft  and  J7or<&.— There 
is  always  a  choice  of  these  to  be  had,  owing 
to  the  departure  of  families,  and  for  which, 
and  for  all  matters  concerning  house - 
agency,  we  strongly  recommend  our  friendM 
to  Messrs.  Jno.  Arthur  &  Co.,  10  Rue  Cas^ 
tiglione,  BankerB,House  and  Estate  Agents, 
and  Agents  to  the  British  and  American 
Embassies.  This  firm,  establiahed  thirty- 
four  yean,  give  gratuitously  every  inforip- 
ation  and  advice,  and  can  provide  parties 
with  every  accommodation  in  the  shape 
of  apartments. 

The  house  of  Messrs  Jno.  Arthur  &  Co. 
has  nothing  in  common  with  other  agencies 
of  a  similar  kind,  but  to  whom  persons 
.  might  apply  by  mistake. 
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RaUmratUB  and  Cafh.  —The  best  from  4000  to  6000  f.  per  year.  Tbey  are 
ire  TroU  Frarea  Provtnganx^  Cafi  Riche^  compelled  to  take  you  to  any  place  in  the 
AagUtis,  and  Vouin's.  The  ca£§8,  as  a  Bubarbs,  and  are  subject  to  yoar  order  un- 
gcnenl  thing,  only  furnish  dSjeuners  a  til  midnight.  The  Compafftue  Generale  des 
k  f^nkette,  chocolate,  coffee,  tea,  ices,  voitures  Boulevard  des  Capucinea  is  the  best 
Md liqueurs.  The  restaurants Yoisln  and,  in  Paris,  llie  second  best  carriage  for 
Ricbe  are  considered  by  epicures  to  have  hire  is  the  eabrioUt  a  voiture  de  remise^ 
the  best  cooks  in  Paris ;  and  Americans,  |  which  yon  can  hire  by  the  course  or  hour, 
when  giving  breakfiost  or  dinner  parties, ;  This  is  a  class  of  carriage  that  stands  un- 
genvally  prefer  these,  being  not  only  the  d6r  cover.  The  fare  for  the  course  is  1  f. 
best,  bat  most  economical.     The  caf6s  are  |  80  c.  or  2  f.  50  c.  per  hour,  with  a  small 

"jWMr  haire"  for  the  driver.     After  mid- 


u  institation  almost  peculiar  to  Paris, 
bimg  existed  here  for  over  a  century  and 
>  half.  They  are  one  of  the  most  remark- 
«Ue  featnr^  of  the  French  capital.  They 
iR  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
%,  tnd  generally  decorated  with  much 
tute  and  splendor.  Those  most  brilliant- 
ly oni:im«nted  are  situated  on  the  Boole- 
Tvd  Poisaonniere,  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
Boolcrard  Montmartre,  Boulevard  des 
Capodnes,  and  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine. 
Wben  lighted  up  at  night,  it  is  diffi- 
nit  to  describe  any  thing  so  perfectly  en- 
chanting.  Here  it  is  that  the  Frenchman 
ii  tten  in  all  his  ^lory,  seated  near  a  small 
table  in  front  of  the  cafe,  enjoying  his  cof- 
fee, his  "  petit- verre,"  his  sugar  and  wa^- 
ter,  or  his  alisinthe.  Nothing  can  be  more 
deU|;htfnl  than  witnessing  this  splendid 
Kene.  Everv  seat  occupied  outside  and 
inside— men,  women,  and  children,  all 
other  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  or  talk- 
ing. The  blaze  of  light,  the  reflection  of 
nirron,  the  clinking  ot  glasses,  and  the 
him  of  conversations  must  surely  amuse 
the  plessore-seeker.  Thsre  are  also  some 
reiT  fine  caft^  on  the  Boulevard  Sevasto- 
JN^  where,  whilo  you  are  enjoying  your  ct- 
gtr,  sipping  your  coffee,  drinking  your  ale 
or  liquor,  yon  are  amused  by  the  singing  of 
lome  of  the  best  vocalists  of  Paris.  There 
is  no  charge  for  admittance  into  these  es- 
tablishments, but  you  are  expected  to  call 
ibr  refreshments  of  some  kind  on  entering. 


CarriftgeSf  CabriokiSf  ffackney^oachu, 
and  Ommtmses. — ^There  are  three  different 
styles  of  carriage  for  hire  in  Paris :  first, 
tlie  very  elegant  glass  coach,  or  voiture  de 
'^emae,  which  may  be  hired  by  the  day, 
month,  or  year,  with  coachman  and  foot- 
man, or  coachman  alone.  The  price  for 
these  establishments  is  from  25  to  35  f.  per 
^y,  from  600  to  1000  f.  per  month,  and 


night  half  a  franc  is  added  to  these  prices ; 
also  half  a  franc  if  outside  the  fortifica- 
tions. Voitureg  de  place  are  the  cheapest 
carriages  in  Paris.  Fare,  by  the  drive  or 
course,  1  f.  50  c. ;  by  the  hour,  2  f.  Those 
with. four  places,  1  f.  70  c.  per  course,  and 
2f.  25  c.  per  hour,  with  small  ^^pourboire" 
Outside  the  fortifications  half  a  franc  per 
hour  is  added  to .  the  above.  If  baggage 
is  carried,  four  sous  each  for  trunks  or 
large  packages.  After  the  first  hour,  }'ou 
are  charged  for  the  portion  of  the  hour  you 
have  the  carriage  in  use,  and  not,  as  with 
us,  for  the  full  hour.  On  eptering  the  car- 
riage, the  driver  will  hand  you  a  card  con- 
taining his  number  and  the  different  fares, 
and  pay  accordinglj-.  You  had  also  better 
inform  him  whether  you  wish  to  take  the 
voiture  by  the  drive  or  bj'  the  hour :  "  Co- 
cker a  la  course j''  or  "  Codier  a  fheure.''  It 
would  be  well  to  take  out  your  watch  and 
examine  the  time  in  his  presence,  stating 
what  it  is  by  your  watch.  All  these  little 
actions,  although  of  seeming  small  impor- 
tance, will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  set- 
tling, especially  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  and 
the  train  is  just  leaving.  When  you  get  out 
of  the  carriage,  take  out  your  watch,  and, 
with  the  driver's  card,  make  up  his  fare, 
hand  that  to  him,  then  his  pour  hoifre,  and 
walk  off,  without  giving  him  time  to  object. 
Drivers  are  severely  reprimanded  for 
any  dereliction  of  duty,  and,  as  a  gener- 
al thing,  tbey  will  be  found  polite  and 
honest.  On  the  other  hand,  yearly  re- 
wards are  given  to  encourage  honesty  in 
restoring  articles  found  in  their  carriages. 
Nearly  every  article  left  in  public  car- 
riages may  be  found  next  day  at  the  Pre- 
fecture. There  are  over  7000  of  these 
different  carriages  circulating  through  the 
streets  night  and  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  60,000  vehicles,  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  in  daily  motion,  conveying  some 
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250,000  people.  The  Omnibus  Companjf  of 
Paris  is  generallj  considered  one  of  the 
best  organized  companies  in  existence ;  it 
has  the  monopoly  of  all  the  lines,  and  pays 
the  city  aboat  $150,000  for  the  rent  of  the 
various  stations.  They  run  to  all  parts  of 
the  city ;  Jhre,  6  sous  inside,  and  3  sous 
outside.  If  yon  wish  to  diverge  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  conductor  gives  you  an 
exchange  ticket,  called  carre^ondence,  gra- 
tis. 

People  and  Sitiory  of  Pom.— The  in- 
habitants of  Paris  have  long  considered 
themselves  at  the  head  of  European  civU- 
ization ;  and  if  such  an  eminence  can  be 
gained  by  mere  external  polish,  they  per- 
haps deserve  it.  In  matters  of  dress  and 
fashion,  the  lead  is  conceded  to  them  by  a 
kind  of  unanimous  consent;  and  though 
their  manners  have  suffered  considerably 
hy  the  stormy  periods  through  which  they 
have  passed,  their  native  politeness  has 
not  been  lost.  None  succeed  better,  not 
only  in  practicing  the  agreeable  arts  of 
life,  but  even  in  observing  the  outward 
decencies  of  society.  Beneath  this  pleas- 
ing surface,  however,  a  strong  and  polluted 
current  is  perpetually  running,  and  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  more  sub- 
stantial virtues  are  more  rare,  and  where 
so  much  dissoluteness  exists  within  such 
narrow  limits. 

The  origin  of  Paris  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity; but  the  account  to  which  most 
credit  appears  to  be  given  is,  that  a  wan- 
dering tribe,  having  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  the  lie  de  la  Cite,  to  which  they 
retired  with  their  flocks  and  herds  when 
any  of  the  neighboring  tribes  made  incur- 
sions which  they  were  otherwise  unable 
to  resist,  gave  to  this  natural  stronghold 
the  name  of  Lutetia,  meaning  "Dwell- 
ing of  the  Waters,"  wliile  they  them- 
selves, for  some  reason  not  well  known, 
took  the  name  of  Parisii.  When  Julius 
Cssar  conquered  Gaul,  he  accordingly  here 
found  a  tribe  of  Parisii,  with  a  capital  call- 
ed Lutetia,  connected  with  the  shore  by 
two  bridges.  They  defended  themselves 
bravely,  but  were  overcome ;  and  Cassar, 
after  rebuilding  the  town,  which  had  near- 
ly been  destroyed,  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  and  farther  defended  it  by  erecting 
two  forts  at  the  extremit}'  of  the  bridges. 
The  Gallic  were  exchanged  for  Roman  di- 
vinities ;  civilization  made  rapid  proorress ; 
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\  and  in  the  course  of  500  years  of  the  Ro- 
man  dominion  Lutetia  rose  to  be  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  and  becamo 
the  capital  of  N.  Gaul.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century  it  suffered  much  from 
the  northern  hordes,  and  ultimatelj  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  under  Clovi?, 
who,  having  embraced  Christianity,  made 
it  his  residence  in  508.  Under  his  de- 
scendants it  became  the  capital,  first,  of  a 
kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  then  of 
the  kingdom  Neustria.  In  787  a  new  dy. 
nasty  was  established  in  the  person  of 
Hugo  Capet,  from  whose  reign  downward 
Paris  has  continued  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  France. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century 
Philip  Augustus  mounted  the  throne,  and 
built  the  Castle  of  the  Louvre,  and  several 
churches ;  paved  the  streets,  and  inclosed 
a  large  part  of  the  buildings  with  walls 
flanked  with  towers.  The  various  schools 
which  had  existed  separately  became  united 
under  the  common  name  of  university, 
which  now  began  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  the  literary  establishments 
of  Europe.  Under  Charles  Y.  new  walls 
and  ditches  were  erected,  with  the  view 
more  especially  of  guarding  against  the 
inroads  of  the  English,  who  made  frequent 
incursions  into  the  faubourgs.  The  forti- 
fications failed  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect ;  for  in  1420,  under  the  reign  of  Charles 
YL,  the  English  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city,  and  were  not  dislodged  from 
it  for  sixteen  years.  In  1437  and  1438, 
under  Charles  YII.,  it  was  ravaged  by 
pestilence  and  famine,  and  such  was  the 
desolation  that  wolves  appeared  in  herds 
and  prowled  along  the  streets.  Under 
Louis  XI.  a  course  of  prosperity  again 
commenced.  The  area  of  the  city  extend- 
ed over  1414  acres,  and  its  population 
amounted  to  300,000  souls. 

In  1470  the  first  printing-presses  were 
introduced,  and  the  Post-office  was  estab- 
lished. Francis  I.  demolished  the  old  Cas- 
tle of  the  Louvre,  and  commenced  a  new 
palace  on  its  site,  rebuilt  several  churches, 
opened  better  communication  between  the 
different  districts,  and  made  so  many  im- 
provements, that  the  whole  city  assnnicMl 
a  different  aspect.  But  the  Reformation 
having  commenced,  and  a}unted  numer- 
ous converts  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
bigotry  and  intolerance  in  alarm  began  to 
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do  iheir  work,  and  tha  fires  of  persecntioii 
were  lighted  up.  PariSf  in  consequence, 
became  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  deeds, 
crovued  at  length,  in  1572,  during  the  reign 
ef  Charles  IX.,  by  the  horrible  massacre 
«f  St  Bartholomew.  During  these  trans- 
actions the  city  coold  not  prosper;  and, 
though  some  new  edifices  were  commenced, 
among  othera  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
It  vas  not  until  the  wars  of  religion  ceased, 
at  least,  to  be  carried  on  openly,  that  the 
worlL  of  embellishment  in  good  earnest 
again  commenced.  The  Hotel  de  Ville 
was  begun,  the  Pont  Neuf  finished,  great 
additions  made  to  the  Tuileries,  and  many 
new  streets  and  quays  buQt.  The  works 
begun  were  completed,  and  many  others 
nndertaken,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XIIL  and  XIV.,  the  latter  of  whom,  not- 
withstanding his  layish  expenditure  at 
YemOles,  was  able  to  rival  all  that  his 
predecessors  had  done  for  the  embellish- 
neat  of  Paris.  Louis  XV.  had  contributed 
his  share  of  improyements,  and  Louis  XVI. 
waa  proceeding  in  a  better  spirit  in  the 
nme  course,  when  the  Revolution  com- 
menced, and  with  it  the  work  of  demoli- 
tbn,  which  was  carried  on  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  some  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the 
cttT  were  converted  into  ruins,  and  many 
of  the  most  venerable  monuments  of  art 
completely  destroyed.  A  stop  was  put  to 
this  barbarism,  first,  by  the  Directory,  and 
afterward  by  Bonaparte,  by  whom,  in  par- 
tioilar,  many  works,  distinguished  alike 
by  utility  and  splendor,  were  nndertaken 
aad  completed. 

During  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
the  work  of  embellishment  did  not  proceed 
with  much  rapidity ;  but  fW>m  1890,  when 
Loob  Philippe  was  called  to  the  throne,  to 
1M8,  when  the  revolutionary  spirit  once 
more  gained  the  ascendant  and  drove  him 
iafeo  exile,  Paris  made  wonderful  advances 
Iwth  in  splendor  and  general  prosperity. 
Smce  then  it  has  been  her  lot  more  than 
erer  to  see  bloody  battles  waged,  and  hear 
the  thunder  of  artillery  roaring  in  her 
■treets. 

Twice  has  she  been  besieged— once  by  a 
f<«eign  foe,  and  once  her  own  countrymen 
nse  hi  arms  against  her.  Her  streets  have 
l)«en  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  frightful 
and  bloody  revolutions  which  it  has  ever 
been  the  lot  of  man  to  witness.  Her  altars 
have  been  violated,  her  palaces  destroyed. 


men,  women,  and  children  have  been  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood,  while  others  perished 
in  their  flaming  dwellings. 

The  discontent  caused  among  the  popu- 
lace by  the  surrender  of  Paris  to  the  Prus- 
sian foe  had  enabled  a  body  of  cruel  and 
ambitious  men  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  commit,  in  the  name  of  Lib- 
erty and  Fraternity,  every  species  of  depri- 
vation and  cruelty. 

While  this  power  reigned  supreme  in 
Paris,  life  and  libertv  were  hourly  in  dan- 
ger,  and  the  population,  exhausted  by  the 
miseries  and  privations  of  the  preceding 
months,  submitted  apathetically  to  every 
outrage,  too  callous  of  results  to  rise  and 
shake  off  the  yoke  which  oppressed  them. 

We  give,  a  short  account  of  the  events 
which  occurred  before  and  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  by  the  Prussians,  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  18th  of  March,  of  the  rise  of  the 
Commune,  and  the  investment  of  the  city 
by  the  Versailles  government,  followed  by 
its  assault  and  capture. 

The  war  declared  by  France  against 
Prussia  in  July,  1870,  wr.s  the  beginning 
of  the  series  of  disasters.  The  long-sup- 
pressed hatred  of  the  two  nations  needed 
but  a  slight  pretext  to  cause  it  to  burst 
forth  with  great  violence.  This  pretext 
was  afforded  by  the  candidature  of  the 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  This  candidature,  sup- 
ported by  the  King  of  Prussia  as  ^^head  of 
thefcanUfy  not  at  tovertign,"  was  objected 
to  by  France,  and  thus  was  kindled  the 
flame,  only  to  be  extinguished  in  rivers  of 
blood.  * 

On  the  16th  of  July  M.  Ollivier  an- 
nounced in  the  Legislative  Body  the  de- 
termination of  the  government  to  declare 
war  against  Prussia,  which  declaration  was 
delivered  on  the  19th  to  Count  Bismarck, 
in  Berlin.  From  this  moment  began  the 
misfortqnes  of  Fraqce.  The  slight  victo- 
rious skirmish  of  Saarbrttck  (August  Ist) 
was  followed  by  the  terriMe  defeats  of  Wis- 
sembnrg  (August  4th),  Wdrth  (August 
6th),  Mars-la-Tour  (Au;;ust  16th),  Grave- 
lotte  (August  18th),  and  the  crowning  dis- 
aster of  Sedan  (September  Ist).  From  this 
moment  nothing  interrupted  the  Prussian 
march  on  Paris,  and  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember the  city  was  completely  invested, 
and  firom  that  time,  during  the  space  of 
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four  months  and  a  half,  received  no  news 
from  the  outer  world  except,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, dispatches  brought  by  carrier-pigeons. 
We  give  a  short  extract  from  a  diary  writ- 
ten during  the  siege,  and  relating  the  prin- 
cipal events  which  occurred : 

Sfptember  19th.  Occupation  by  the  ene- 
my of  Chatiilon,  Yillejuif,  Clamart,  and 
Meudon.  Departure  of  M.  Jules  Favre, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  head-quar- 
ters of  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Ferri^res,  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  an  armistice  to 
allow  the  elections  for  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly to  take  place  throughout  France. 

September  2(MiL  The  bridges  of  St.  Cloud, 
Sevres,  and  Bellancourt  blown  up  by  the 
French.  Return  of  M.  J ules  Favre  to  Paris, 
having  failed  in  his  attempt,  and  departure 
of  M.  Thiers  on  a  mission  to  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

September  llsi.  The  Prussians  occupy 
Pecq,  Bongival,  Choisy-le-Roi,  L'Hay, 
Chevilly,  Cachan,  and  Dugny,  and  their 
advanced  guards  appear  at  St.  Cloud. 

September  22d.  Demonstrations  of  admi- 
ration before  the  statue  of  the  city  of  Stras- 
bourg on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  also 
before  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  protest  against 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  Count  Bismarck. 

September  2&i.  Repert  of  M.  Jules  Favre 
of  his  mission  to  Ferriferes ;  armbtice  only 
accorded  on  the  surrender  of  Toul,  Stras- 
bourg, and  Mont  Valerien  into  the  hands 
of  the  Prussians ;  conditions  of  peace,  the 
cession  of  Alsace,  with  Straaboarg  and  part 
of  Lorraine,  with  Metz,  to  Prussia.  Slight 
advantage  gained  over  the  Prussians  atVil- 
lejuif  by  Vino^^'s  troops.  Prussian  battery 
erected  at  SL  Cloud. 

September  2ith.  The  French  government 
issue  a  proclamation  announcing  their  in- 
tention to  fight  to  the  end. 

September  2bth,  The  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic body  remaining  in  Paris  demand 
permission  from  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  send  dispatches  through 
the  belligerent  lines,  and  send  the  same 
demand  by  courier  to  Count  Bismarck. 

September  27th.  Review  of  the  Prussian 
troops  by  the  king  at  Versailles. 

September  BOth.  Combat  at  Chevilly, 
L'Hay,  and  Thiais  for  the  purpose  of  blow- 
ing up  the  bridge  of  Choisy-le-Roi,  which 
was  not  successful. 

October  1st.  Kews  received  of  the  sur- 
render of  Toul  and  Straaboarg,  producing 
U2 


great  dlsooniagement.     Provisions  rising 
in  price. 

October  2d.  Decree  ordering  the  statue 
of  Strasbourg  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
to  be  cast  in  bronze.  Arrival  in  Paris  of 
General  Bumside,  who  bad  obtained  a 
safe-conduct  from  Connt  Bismarck. 

October  iih.  The  Prussians  throwing  up 
earthworks  with  great  activity  to  the  south 
of  Paris. 

October  6(h.  Cannonade  from  Mont  Va- 
lerien on  the  Prussian  works  at  Montre- 
tont,  Garches^  and  RueU.  News  received 
that  the  Prussians  have  entered  Orleans. 

October  6th.  News  received  of  the  prog« 
ress  of  the  Prussians  in  France,  Muites, 
Nemours,  and  Nevers  being  occupied. 
Demonstration  before  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
of  the  National  Guards  of  Belleville,  about 
9000  in  arms,  headed  by  M.  Gnstave  Floa- 
rens.  They  demand  the  establishment  of 
the  Commame,  a  levy  en  mcuee  of  the  whole 
nation,  that  a  chassepot  shall  be  given  to 
every  citizen,  and  that  an  appeal  shall  be 
made  to  all  the  revcdntionists  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  to  Garibaldi.  The  gov- 
ernment not  seeing  fit  to  accede  to  all 
these  demands,  M.  Flourens  resigned  his 
functions  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
five  battalbns  at  whose  head  he  waa 
placed.  The  Pmssian  head-quarters  are 
transfeired  from  Feni&res  to  Versailles. 

October  7th.  Departure  of  M.  Gambetta, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  Tours,  in  the 
Armand-Barb^  balloon ;  ascension  of  an- 
other balloon,  containing  two  Americans 
and  a  Frenchman.  Proclamation  from 
General  Tamisier,  commander  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  forbidding  all  armed  dem- 
onstrations before  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with 
severe  penalties.  M.  Flourens  withdraws 
his  resignation. 

October  8th.  Demonstration  of  one  thou- 
sand armed  National  Guards  before  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  again  headed  by  Gustavo 
Flourens.  Thev  demand  the  immediate 
establishment  of  the  Commune  de  Paris, 
but,  being  opposed  by  another  battalion  of 
the  Guards,  they  retire  discomfited.  M. 
Favre  addressed  the  crowd,  and  was  loud- 
ly applauded ;  also  Generals  Trochu  and 
Tamisier,  who  appeared  with  their  staffs. 
Arrival  of  a  pigeon  announcing  the  safe 
descent  Of  M.  Gambetta  near  Amiens. 

October  9th.  Manifestation  of  National 
Guards  before  the  H6tel  de  ViUe  to  thank 
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the  gorerament  for  its  firmness  on  the  pre- 
cedjog  day.  First  line  of  circumyallation 
completed  by  the  Prasaians,  and  second 
commenced. 

October  lOtA.  Firing  from  Mont  Yalerien 
on  the  Prossian  works  at  St.  Clond  and 
Sevres.  Distribution  of  cards  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  Paris  specifying  the  quantity  of 
meat  to  which  each  person  is  entitled,  to 
be  obtained  onoe  in  three  days. 

(ktober  11th,  Unsnccessful  attempt  of 
the  Prassians  to  seize  the  redoubt  of  La 
Faiaanderie,  in  front  of  Fort  V  incennes. 

October  12/A.  Arrival  of  Ck>lonel  Lindsay 
from  England  with  500,000  fr.  for  French 
food  in  aid  of  the  wonnded.  Horseflesh 
eaten  very  generally ;  fowls  and  vegeta- 
Uea  sold  at  very  high  prices. 

Oetaber  Idth.  Beconnoissance  in  the  di- 
notion  of  Chatillon  and  Clamart.  These 
two  villages,  with  Bagnenx,  were  taken 
bj  the  Mobiles  after  four  hours'  fighting, 
wliD  afterward  retired  in  good  order.  De- 
ttmction  of  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  by  a 
iheU  from  Mont  Yalerien. 

October  liih.  Anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Jena.  Armistice  demanded  by  the  Prus- 
wuia,  and  accorded,  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead. 

October  Ibtk.  News  of  the  arrival  of 
Garibaldi  at  Tours,  and  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  K.  Gambetta  to  the  Ministry  of 
Var, 

October  IBth.  Count  Bismarck's  reply  to 
H.  Jules  Favre's  account  of  the  interview 
tt  Feiri^res  published  in  the  Journal  Offi' 
ddy  together  with  a  rejoinder  from  M. 
Favre.  Letter  from  General  Ducrot  de- 
nying having  broken  his  parole,  as  alleged 
in  London  papers ;  he  haid  delivered  him- 
self at  Pont-^Mousson  as  he  had  agreed 
to  do,  and  only  effected  his  escape  after 
having  constituted  himself  prisoner. 

Odober^Qth,  Night  attack  made  by  the 
Pnuaians  on  the  French  works  in  front  of 
Hootrooge,  Bicetre,  and  Iviy,  which  was 
beaten  off.  Cannonade  from  Charenton 
sod  Yalerien. 

October  2Ut.  Sortie  made  by  the  French 
ander  General  Ducrot,  numbering  about 
<i350  men,  in  the  direction  of  Malmaison 
snd  RueiL  The  fighting  lasted  from  1 
P'tf .  until  dark,  causing  severe  loss  to  the 
crnmy.  The  French  at  one  time  held  the 
redoobt  of  Montretout,  but  were  obliged  to 
thandonit 


October  23d.  Allowance  of  meat  reduced 
to  fifty  grammes  (one  tenth  of  a  pound)  for 
each  person  per  diaiy. 

October  2ith,  Capture  of  Chateaudun  by 
the  Prussians,  after  an  obstinate  conflict 
of  ten  hours. 

October  25^.  Departure  of  a  number  of 
Americans  f^m  Paris  by  permission  of  the 
French  government,  and  with  safe -con- 
ducts from  Count  Bbmarck.  Mr.  Wash- 
bume,  the  American  minister,  with  his 
Secretary  of  Legation,  Colonel  Hoffman, 
and  General  Beade,  Consul-general  of  the 
United  States,  still  remain. 

October  2Sth.  Bourget  taken  from  the 
Prussians  hy  a  party  of  Mobiles  and  reg- 
ular troops. 

October  80(A.  Becapture  of  Bourget  by 
the  Prussians,  who  take  prisoners  about 
600  Mobiles  and  Francs-tireurs.  Arrival 
of  M.  Thiers  in  Paris  on  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  King  of  Prussia.  Official  news 
received  of  the  fall  of  Metz. 

October  SUt,  Great  excite^ient  caused 
in  Paris  by  the  fall  of  Metz  and  the  nego- 
tiations for  an  armistice  conducted  by  M. 
Thiers.  The  Hotel  de  Yiile  invaded  by 
the  mob  with  cries  of  **Pas  d'armistice !" 
Flourens  arrives,  places  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  mob,  and  proposes  the  election  of  a 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  government  are  deposed  by 
him,  and  kept  in  custody  in  the  building. 
The  106th  battalion  of  National  Guards 
enter  the  Hotel  de  Yille  and  succeed  in 
rescuing  General  Trochu,  who  afterward 
returns  with  a  large  body  of  troops  and 
liberates  the  imprisoned  ministers,  when 
Flourens  and  Blanqui  retire. 

November  Isi,  The  government  calls  on 
the  citizens  to  vote  on  this  question :  Does 
the  population  of  Paris  maintain,  yes  or 
no,  the  powers  confided  to  the  Government 
of  the  National  Defense  ?  Besignation  of 
M.  Bochefort  as  member  of  government. 

NovenUter  Sd.  The  vote  of  confidence  de- 
manded by  the  government  gives  558,196 
for,  and  62,638  against  it,  including  the 
vote  of  the  army. 

November  6th,  Announcement  fh)m  the 
government  of  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  an  armistice.  Count  Bismarck  ob- 
jecting to  the  revictoaling  of  Paris. 

November  8/A.  Departure  of  160  foreign- 
ers from  Paris — ^Americans,  English,  and 

other  nationalities. 
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November  lllh.  RatA  offered  for  sale  on 
the  Place  de  I'Hotel  de  VUle  for  7  and  8 
cents  apiece. 

N'ovember  14th,  News  of  tbe  recoveiy 
of  Orleans  by  the  French  under  General 
d'Aurelle  de  Paladines. 

November  ISth.  Establishment  of  a  rail- 
way round  Paris  by  the  Prussians,  by 
which  their  troops  may  be  rapidly  concen- 
trated on  any  point. 

November  19th.  Provisions  becoming  ex- 
orbitant in  price. 

November  20th.  Arrival  of  Count  Bis- 
marck's circular  to  the  diplomatic  agents 
of  the  North  German  Confederation  con- 
cerning the  negotiations  for  an  armistice. 

Norember  21st.  Circular  of  M.  Jules  Fa- 
vre  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France,  in 
answer  to  Count  Bismarck. 

November  2ldth.  Grand  sortie  made  by  the 
French.  Operations  began  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th  by  a  violent  cannonade  Arom 
the  French  works  on  the  northwest  of 
Paris.  At  daylight  L^Iiay  and  Gare-auz- 
Bffiufs  were  attacked  and  carried  by  Gen- 
eral Yinoy's  troops,  who  retained  posses- 
sion for  several  hours,  when  they  were  or- 
dered to  fall  back,  a  sudden  flood  in  the 
Marne  having  prevented  another  part  of 
the  operations  from  being  carried  out.  In 
concert  with  this  attack,  Generals  Trochu 
and  Ducrot  had  advanced  to  cross  the  riv- 
er and  engage  the  Prussian  redoubts  on 
the  east  of  Paris ;  but  the  bridges  of  boats 
whicfh  had  been  established  were  unable  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  water  caused  by  the 
sudden  flood,  and  they  were  obliged  to  post- 
pone the  attempt,  at  the  same  time  order- 
ing General  Vinoy  to  fall  back  to  his  for- 
mer positions. 

November  90th.  General  Ducrot,  having 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Mame  with  his 
troops  and  artillery,  attacked  the  Prussian 
positions,  and,  after  twelve  hours'  fighting, 
held  the  whole  plateau  between  Brie-sur- 
Mame  and  Champigny,  along  the  east  of 
Paris.  Montm^ly,  a  height  northeast  of 
Choisy-le-Roi,  was  also  seized  by  the 
French,  but  they  were  unable  to  retain 
possession  of  it,  owing  to  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy.  A  sortie  was  also 
made  from  St.  Denis,  where  the  French  at- 
tacked and  occupied  the  villages  of  Drancy 
and  Groslay.  From  this  day  gas  was  cut 
off  in  all  the  caf6s,  restaurants,  and  private 
houses. 
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December  let.  The  seventy- fourth  day 
of  the  siege,  occupied  by  both  armies  ia 
carrying  off  the  wounded  and  bni^'ing  the 
dead.  Dispatches  of  the  20th  received 
from  Amiens  declaring  that  General  Bour- 
bald,  with  40,000  troops,  was  ready  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  anny  of  Paris. 

December  2d,  The  French  troops  were 
attacked  at  daybreak  by  the  Germans  un- 
der the  Prince  of  Saxony,  and  sustained 
their  positions  during  three  hours*  fight- 
ing, after  which  the  French  began  to  gain 
ground,  and,  after  a  conflict  of  five  more 
hours,  drove  them  back  to  the  adjoining 
woods. 

December  Sd.  Letter  in  the  Journal  Offi^ 
del  from  Monseigneur  Bauer,  chaplain  of 
the  Ambulance  of  the  Press,  stating  that, 
the  preceding  evening,  near  Champigny, 
having  advanced  toward  the  Prussian  posts 
to  take  up  the  wounded,  the  usual  four  calls 
to  cease  firing  were  sounded  and  obtained 
complete  silence ;  he  then  went  forward, 
and  was  immediately  greeted  by  a  sharp 
fusilade.  This  letter  was  signed  by  thir- 
teen persons  who  accompanied  the  writer. 
Withdrawal  of  the  troops  lately  engaged 
against  the  Prussians  from  their  position 
on  the  heights;  they  recross  the  Mame 
and  bivouac  on  the  Bois  de  Vincennes. 
Prices  of  different  articles  of  food  rising 
continually :  Butter,  $5  per  pound ;  a  rab> 
bit,  $7 ;  fowl,  $6 ;  a  turkey,  $18 ;  a  pigeon, 
$1  25;  ham,  $8  per  pound,  etc.  MartaHty- 
during  the  psst  week,  2282. 

December  6th.  Return  of  part  of  the 
troops  from  Vincennes  to  Paris.  Cold  in-> 
tense,  the  thermometer  marking  6^  belo'vr 
zero  (Centigrade). 

December  Gth.  Publication  by  the  gov« 
emment  of  a  letter  from  General  Moltke 
to  General  Trochu,  dated  Versailles,  De- 
cember 5th,  stating  the  defeat  of  the  ATvay 
of  the  Loire  and  the  recapture  of  Orleans 
by  the  Prussians,  with  a  proposal  that  Gen- 
eral Trochu  should  send  a  messenger  to 
verity  the  facts.  General  Trochu  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  the  letter,  but  declinecl 
sending  any  messenger  whatsoever. 

December  7th,  Arrest  of  M.  GnstA-ve 
Flourens,  charged  with  usurpation  of  mili. 
tary  functions,  and  with  having  incited,  j&t 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  October  diet,  to  ci^U 
war.  Publication  in  several  French  jour- 
nals of  a  manifesto  from  the  Count  de 
Chambord  to  the  French  people. 
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Iketmher  Vkh.  CrTeat  agitation  canaed  by 
the  pabljeaiion  of  two  dispatches  brought 
bj  pigeons,  and  dated  from  Tours  and 
R»Qen,  containing  bad  news  of  the  French 
amies.  The  dispatch  from  fiouen  an- 
Boooced  the  occupation  of  that  town  by 
tbe  Germans  and  their  march  on  Cher- 
boorg;  that  the  people  received  them  with 
■edamations ;  that  Bourges  and  Tours 
ven  menaced,  and  that  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  was  defeated.  The  otiier  dispatch 
eootsined  about  th«  same  news.  The  pig« 
CODS  were  discovered,  however,  to  have 
Wea  part  of  a  number  wliich  liad  been 
Nat  from  Paris  but  a  short  time  before  in 
a  belloon,  found,  later,  to  liave  been  cap- 
tared  by  the  Prussians ;  the  birds  were 
bat  little  fatigued,  a  suspicions  circum- 
■tiaee,as  tlie  weather  was  dreadfully  cold; 
aBd,lsstly,one  of  the  dispatches  was  signed 
I7  ^  name  at  a  person  at  that  time  in 
Paris,  and  acting  as  one  of  the  secretaries 
•f  the  government.  The  birds  being  thas 
pnived  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Prussians, 
little  foith  was  put  in  the  dispatches  they 
bnwght 

I>toemh€t  Wth.  Arrival  in  Paris  of  four 
Praneh  ofllcers,  exchanged  for  fonr  Prus- 
>iuia  of  equal  rank ;  these  officers,  cap- 
tured before  Orleans,  gave  a  good  account 
«f  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  Requisition  by 
^  government  of  all  the  coals  and  coke 
in  Paris  and  the  neighboring  communes. 

I^^cember  15<4.  Notice  firom  the  govem- 
nnt  that  after  the  present  supply  of  flour 
Itti  been  consumed,  nothing  but  the  second 
qaalitj  of  bread  wiU  be  made. 

Dtcmhor  16<A.  Arrival  of  pigeon  dis- 
patches fnm  Tours,  dated  the  5th  and 
lith,  amiooneing  the  defeat  and  retreat 
*f  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  and  its  division 
into  two  parts  under  Generals  Ghansy  and 
I^rtiaki;  the  removal  of  the  government 
to  Bordeaux,  and  the  occupation  of  Amiens 
■nd  Boaen  by  the  Prussians. 

Otemiber  17tk,  Prices  at  the  Central 
Market :  Fillet  of  horse,  $8  20  per  pound ; 
^flOcts. per  pound;  cats,  $1  20  apiece ; 
letter,  $7  per  pound;  a  turkey,  $20;  a 
'nbbit,|6  to  $7 ;  vegetables  very  scarce — 
a  head  of  celery,  60  cts.;  cabbage,  per  head, 
H. 

l>«cember  IM.  Arrival  in  Paris  of  M. 
^^^c^urd,  seat  by  Steenackers  from  Toun, 
^^herl8th:«<^oing  to  Bouen,and  thence 
toYsittiUMjhe  was  obliged  to  live  among 
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the  Prussians  for  a  month  before  he  could 
find  an  opportunity  to  swim  across  the 
Seine.  Several  animals  at  the  Jardin 
d' Acclimatation  sold  for  food,  no  means  of 
sustenance  remaining  for  them ;  two  cam- 
els sold  to  a  butcher  for  $800. 

December  21st,  Note  in  the  official  jour- 
nal announcing  an  attack  made  by  Gen« 
era!  Trochu  on  the  preceding  evening  on 
the  enemy's  positions  at  Bonrget,  Neuilly- 
sur-Mame,  Yille  Evrard,  and  La  Maison 
Blanche ;  the  loss  was  heavy. 

December  28d.  The  dreadful  weather 
greatly  impeded  the  military  operations ; 
the  ground  being  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  and  a  half,  prevented  the  French  from 
intrenching  themselves  in  their  positions. 
A  gallant  reconnoissanoe  made  in  the 
wood  of  Chunart  by  the  Mobiles  of  the 
Seine. 

December  25M.  The  cold  intense;  sev- 
eral Mobiles  are  fh>zen  to  death. 

December  26ih,  Night  attack  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  on  the  Prussians  at  Maison 
Blanche,  in  which  the  wall  of  the  park, 
which  protected  the  enemy,  is  leveled  to^ 
the  ground. 

December  21tk.  In  the  morning  the  Prus- 
sians began  the  bombardment  of  the  forts 
of  Paris.  They  have  twelve  batteries — 
three  at  Raincy,  three  at  Gagny,  three  at 
Noisy,  and  tluree  at  the  bridge  of  Goumay. 
The  firing  continued  the  whole  day  on  the 
forts  at  the  east  of  Paris,  fmrn  Noisy  to 
Nogent,  and*  on  the  plateau  of  Avron. 
Loss  of  the  French,  8  killed  and  150  wound- 
ed. 

i>eoem5er  28^.  Bombardment  contin- 
ued. Several  thousand  shells  and  bombs 
thrown  on  Forts  Rosny,  Noisy,  Nogent, 
and  Avron,  and  roplied  to  by  the  batteries 
of  Bondy. 

December  29<i.  The  plateau  of  Avion 
evacuated  by  the  French,  owing  to  the 
heavy  artillery  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by 
the  Prussians.  The  latter  establish  earth- 
works at  St.  Germain,  where  they  blow  up 
the  railway  bridge. 

December  80C^  Continuation  of  the  at- 
tack on  the  forts,  directed  principally 
against  Nogent  and  Rosny. 

December  ZUt,  The  Prussians  having 
pushed  forward  their  batteries,  vast  num- 
bers of  shells  foil  around  Groslay,  Bondy, 
and  Noisy-le-Sec.  The  government  dis- 
tribute, for  New-year's  Day,  in  the  twcn- 
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ty  arrondiaaements  of  Paris,  104,000  lulos  [ 
of  preserved  meat,  104,000  kilos  of  dried 
beans,  104,000  kilos  of  oUre-oil,  104,000 
kilos  of  unroasted  coffee,  and  52,000  kilos 
of  chocolate.  Mortality,  3280  during  the 
week. 

January  Ist,  1871.  A  strong  reconnois- 
sance  made  by  the  enemy  in  the  direction 
of  Bondy  repulsed  with  loss.  This  is  the 
one  hundred  and  fifth  day  of 'the  siege. 

Jcmmay  2d,  The  bombardment  of  the 
forts  Nogent,  Rosny,  and  Noisy  continued 
with  great  violence,  six  hundred  shells  be- 
ing thrown  against  Nogent  alone.  The 
two  elephants  Castor  and  PcUttx,  of  the 
Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  killed  by  explos- 
ive balls,  no  means  remaining  for  their 
sustenance;  their  flesh  sold  at  $8  and 
$3  25  per  pound,  and  found  very  tough. 

JamuBry4dk,  The  Prussians  cannonaded 
MpntreuU  during  the  night,  and  the  east- 
em  forts  during  the  day;  Nogent  alone 
received  twelve  hundred  shells.  Article 
in  the  8ikcU  stating  that  in  the  past  week, 
from  Tuesday  to  Sunday,  twenty- five  thou- 
sand shells  have  been  fired  on  the  forts, 
each  weighing  about  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  worth  60  Ihmcs  apiece ;  little  damage, 
however,  had  been  done. 

January  bth.  Cannonade  of  the  forts  of 
Nogent  and  Bondy  continued.  The  Prus- 
sians begin  firing  from  the  plateau  of  Ch4- 
tillott  on  the  fbrts  Montrouge,yanves,  and 
Issy,  to  the  south  of  Paris,  and  several 
sheik  fall  within  the  walls  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Pantheoq.  The  forts  reply 
with  great  vigor  to  the  enemy's  fire. 

January  &h.  Cannonade  against  the 
southern  forts  continued  with  great  vio- 
lence. Shells  fall  within  the  walls  along 
the  whole  line  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
to  Crenelle,  destroying  many  houses  and 
killing  several  persons.  Indignation  and 
hatred  against  the  Prussians  greatly  in- 
creased. 

January  7th.  Bombardment  continued. 
The  Prussian  shells  were  at  first  supposed 
to  have  entered  Paris  by  accident,  in  rang- 
ing too  high,  but  at  present  no  doubt  ex- 
ists that  every  shot  is  intentional,  as  the 
projectiles  nearly  all  fall  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Military  School,  Invalides,  and 
Pantheon,  where  gunpowder  was  believed 
to  have  been  stored  at  the  oommenoement 
of  the  siege.  The  Pantheon  itself  was 
twice  struck.  Prices  at  the  market :  Sal- 
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ad,  $1  per  pound ;  bead  of  celery,  40  cts. ; 
a  turkey,  $88 ;  a  fowl,  $8 ;  butter,  $8  per 
pound ;  a  rabbit,  $9 ;  a  cat,  $8 ;  dog,  75 
cts.  to  $1  per  pound. 

January  Sth.  The  bombardment  contin- 
ued, and  answered  regularly  from  the  forts 
and  ramparts.  The  inhabitants  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  most  exposed  to  the  en- 
emy's fire  take  refuge  in  the  centre  of 
Paris.  Pigeon  arrival  from  Bordeaux  with 
dispatch  from  General  Faidherbe  of  the 
4th  announcing  slight  advaqtages  gained 
by  him  at  Bapanme  and  Pont  NoyeUe. 

January  Wk.  On  the  night  of  the  8th,  ia 
the  part  of  the  city  between  Saint  Sul|4c» 
and  the  Od6on,  shells  fell  incessantl}',  de- 
stroying every  kind  of  property,  and  kill- 
ing women  and  children.  In  the  Mneeuni 
and  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  had 
been  converted  into  an  ambulance,  twen^ 
shells  fell  in  the  space  of  two  hours.  Wom- 
en were  killed  in  the  streets  and  in  their 
beds ;  in  the  Rue  Vaugimrd  a  chUdren'a 
school  had  four  killed  and  five  wounded; 
the  hospital  De  la  Pitii  received  several 
shells,  and  a  woman  was  killed  in  one  of 
the  wards;  the  military  hospital  of  Yal  de 
Grace  was  also  struck.  All  this  had  taken 
place  without  any  preliminary  notice  heanf^ 
given  of  the  bombardment. 

January  lOtf .  The  bombardment  of  the 
forts  Montronge,  Vanves,  and  Issy  contin- 
ued, the  latter  seeming  the  principal  object 
of  attack.  A  series  of  works  erected  by  the 
enemy  at  Monlin-de-Pierre,  in  front  of  Issy, 
destroyed  by  the  French. 

January  lltk.  Several  new  batteries  un- 
masked and  directed  against  Fort  .Issy. 
Numerous  shells  fall  round  the  hospitida 
of  La  Piti6  and  Sahite  P6rine.  An  ofiicial 
decree  is  published,  in  which  every  French 
citizen  in  Paris  struck  by  a  Prussian  pro- 
jectile is  assnnilated  to  a  regular  soldier 
on  a  field  of  battle,  and  their  widows  and 
orphans  are  to  receive  pensions. 

January  Vitk.  The  fire  contmued  against 
the  forts,  and  also  into  the  city  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Saint  Snlpice;  250,000  persona 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  south  side 
of  Paris  and  take  refuge  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  It  is  officially  stated  that  M. 
Jules  Favre,  who  had  decided  to  repair  to 
London  to  attend  the  Black  Sea  Confer- 
ence, has  postponed  his  departure,  owinf^ 
to  the  unannounced  attack  on  Paris.  In 
the  afternoon  took  place  the  ftineral  of  five 
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little  children  of  the  Saint  Nicolas  Asy- 
Iim  wlio  were  killed  by  fragments  of  a 
Prnsiian  shelL  M.  Favre,  who  was  pres- 
at,  delivered  an  eloquent  address  on  the 
btrbaroas  manner  in  which  the  war  was 
eoodocted  bv  the  Germans. 

JammrylStk,  Bombardment  continued. 
Iseflbetual  attempts  made  by  the  Prussians 
dmog  the  night  on  the  trenches  connect- 
lag  the  forts.  The  members  of  the  diplo* 
Dutic  corps  in  Paris  have  addressed  a  note 
to  Count  Bismarck  complaining  that  the 
booiMniment  of  the  capital  had  been  be- 
Hm  witiiottt  any  preliminary  announce- 
■cBt,  Bsual  in  snch  cases,  to  enable  them 
to  prorido  for  the  safety  of  their  conntry- 


Jtmaary  14<ft.  A  sortie  attempted  by 
Geaeral  Vinoy  against  Moulin  de  Pierre 
«■  msuooessf ul,  as  was  an  attack  made 
bf  the  enemy  on  Drancy.  Mortality  in- 
cnsied  from  8680  to  4182.  Fuel  no  longer 
to  be  obtained,  except  green  wood ;  all 
^blic  baths  and  washing,  establuihments 
deaed  from  inability  to  heat  the  water. 
Prices  of  food :  Eggs,  60  cents  apiece ;  a 
torkey,  #40;  a  goose,  $36;  a  fowl,  $7; 
Sihlcls  of  the  same,  $1  25 ;  leeks,  8  cents 
apieee;  a  small  heiid  of  cabbage,  $1  25; 
ray  small  carrots,  4  cents  apiece ;  large 
tto, 20 cents;  tnridps  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nt,  4  cents  apiece ;  in  the  meat-shops  dog 
k  priDcipaUy  offered  for  sale,  a  cutlet  cost- 
ing 30  cents. 

Jiomaylbth.  Bombardmei^t  still  going 
flu,  and  replied  to  by  the  forts  and  from  tiie 
nmparts.  Many  shells  fell  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  dty,  doing  considerable 


JoMcory  16th.  The  Pantheon  struck  by 
a  shell;  also  the  Church  of  Samt  Snipioe, 
ahfesdy  reached  by  six  projectiles.  In  the 
Sdiool  of  Law  a  shell  pierced  the  roof,  and, 
CDtering  the  lecture -room,' destroyed  the 
benches;  the  lectures  . consequently  sus- 
paded.  •  One  projectile  fell  at  this  time 
vithin  one  hundred  yards' of  the  Seine,  an 
jnnense  distance  within  the  city.  Notice 
in  the  baker's  shop  that  henceforward  only 
^grammes  of  bread  will  be  given  to  each 
IKivon,and  solely  on  production  of  a  butch- 
er's card. 

Jomtanf  llik.  Attack  of  the  Prussians 
on  Bendy  repulsed.  Several  public  bnild- 
iogi  struck  by  shells — ^the  Invalides,  the 
lUMpitals  of  La  Piti6  and  La  Salpetri^re, 


I  the  College  Rollin,  several  barracks,  the 
slaughter-house  of  Grenelle,  and  the  Halle 
aux  Cuirs.  Vast  crowds  at  the  bakeries 
to  obtain  bread  are  obliged  to  wait  their 
turn  during  several  hours. 

January  18<&.  A  great  number  of  bombs 
were  thrown  into  Paris  during  the  night, 
and  did  considerable  damage ;  the  Ualle 
aux  Yins  was  set  on  fire,  the  College  Rol- 
lin  greatly  damaged  by  three  shells,  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  Orleans  Railway 
terminus,  and  the  Central  Bakery  were 
also  struck,  besides  innumerable  private 
houses.  An  official  decree  rationing  bread 
at  800  grammes  a  day  for  an  adult,  to  cost 
2  cents.,  and  150  at  1  cent,  for  a  child ;  the 
first  quantity  is  somewhat  over  half  a 
pound,  and  the  bread  b  of  very  inferior 
quality,  composed  of  50  parts  of  flour,  30 
of  rice,  and  20  of  oats.  Great  military 
movements  during  the  day  for  a  sortie  to 
be  made  on  the  following  night. 

Jaauary  19th»  Long  combat  west  of 
Paris,  where  the  French,  at  10  in  the  morn- 
ing, under  the  command  of  General  Y moy, 
took  possession  of  the  Prussian  redoubt  of 
MontretouL  On  the  right,  General  Du- 
crot,  and  in  the  centre,  General  Bellemare, 
attempted  to  seize  Garche  and  La  Bergerie, 
and  menace  the  positions  of  Meudon,  Ch^ 
tillon,  and  L'Hay.  The  French  became 
masters  of  Buzenval,  and  were  gaining 
ground  rapidly,  when  a  large  Prussian  re- 
serve, coming  up  with  an  immense  amount 
of  artillery,  obliged  them  to  retire.  The 
bombardment  continued  throughout  the 
day  with  less  violence.  Many  shells  were 
thrown  into  the  city;  one  reached  the 
Seine  near  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  explod- 
ing as  it  touched  the  water. 

Jatniary  2CMA.  Application  for  an  annis- 
tioe  of  twar  days  made  by  the  French  for 
the  burial  df  their  dead,  but  refused.  The 
bombardment  continued  with  great  vio- 
lence. On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  the 
Entrepot  des  Yins,  the  Polytechnic  School, 
the  Piti6,  the  Hospice  des  Incurables,  the 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
were  all  struck  by  shells,  eighteen  falling 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  alone.  A  shell 
also  fell  on  the  College  de  France,  and 
pierced  into  the  hall  where  M.  Levasseur 
was  delivering  a  lecture  to  a  large  number 
of  students ;  happily  no  one  was  injured, 
and  the  lecture  was  continued  without  in- 
terruption.    Arrival  of  a  dispatch  from 
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Bordeaux  annoaiicing  tbe  defeat  of  Gen- 
eral Chanzy  at  Le  Mana. 

January  2lsl.  In  the  morning  a  violent 
cannonade  of  the  northern  forts  and  of  the 
town  of  St.  Denis  commenced ;  the  old  ca- 
thedral church  was  struck  three  times.  A 
▼igorous  firing  was  also  kept  up  on  the 
southern  side  of  Pbris,  replied  to  bj  the 
forts  and  ramparts.  It  has  been  decided 
bj  the  Government  of  National  Defense 
that  in  future  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  shall  be  separated  firom  the  post  of 
President  of  the  Government;  General 
Yinoy  is,  in  consequence,  appointed  Com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  Paris,  Gen.  Trochu 
remaining  governor  of  the  city.  Public 
fires  have  been  established  in  large  rooms 
at  different  points  in  Paris,  where  women 
and  children  may  go  and  take  their  meals 
in  some  comfort.  Mortality  still  increas- 
ing, being  4465.  In  the  evening  a  body 
of  the  National  Guards  of  Belleville  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  Prison  llazas, 
Ibrced  the  door,  and  liberated  Flourens  and 
seven  other  prisoners  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  attack  on  the  H6tel  de  Yille  on  Oct. 
81st ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  Mairie  of 
Belleville  and  took  possession,  but  later 
were  obliged  by  superior  forces  to  retire. 

January  2!2d,  The  bombardment  of  St. 
Denis  unceasing;  the  town  has  been  great* 
ly  injured,  and  the  cathedral  struck  sever- 
al  times ;  the  inhabitants  are  all  removing 
to  Paris.  Two  new  Prussian  batteries  have 
opened  fire,  one  at  Clamart,  the  other  at 
the  entrance  of  Chatillon.  The  riot  of 
Belleville  was  continued  to-day  before  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  where  about  160  National 
Guards  attacked  the  Mobiles  stationed  be- 
fore the  building,  but,  after  a  short  fusil- 
ade,  they  ^[pre  obliged  to  retire,  numbers 
being  taken  prisoners ;  in  this  attempt  five 
men  were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded. 

January  2Sd.  The  Prussian  powder  mag- 
azine at  Ch&tillon  was  blown  up  by  a  shell 
ftom  the  ramparts.  The  bombardment 
against  St.  Denis  was  exceedingly  violent, 
over  sixty  shells  having  struck  the  Cathe- 
dral. Publication  of  Count  Bismarck's 
answer  to  the  protest  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  now  in  Paris  against  the  bombard- 
ment. 

January  2Hh,  The  circle  of  attack  round 
the  city  is  iiecoming  visiblj*  narrower,  sev- 
eral new  and  effective  batteries  having  been 
established. 
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Jamuary  26(A.  Confirmation  of  the  re- 
port of  M.Jules  Favre*s  departure  for  Ver- 
sailles, which  had  been  rumored  the  day 
before.  The  fire  of  the  Prussians  greatly- 
diminished.  Publication  in  Journal  Ofi^ 
del  of  Prussian  dispatches  announcing  the 
defeats  of  Generals  Chanxy,  Bourbaki,  and 
Faidherbe.  Great  agitation  in  Paris,  and 
all  hope  of  succor  from  the  provinces  aban- 
doned. 

January  26ih.  Notice  in  the  JourruU  Qfi^ 
del  declaring  that  the  government  had  con- 
sidered it  its  duty  to  continue  the  defense 
so  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  succor 
from  the  provinces,  bat  that  at  present  no 
aid  could  be  expected  from  without,  owing 
to  the  defeat  of  the  French  armies ;  and  the 
supply  of  food  being  very  low,  negotiations 
were  at  present  going  on  for  an  armistice. 
During  its  length  the  German  army  would 
occupy  the  forts,  but  not  the  city,  and  the 
National  Guards  would  preserve  their 
arms. 

January  27f4.  Proclamation  fh>m  the 
government  announcing  that  an  armistice 
is  about  to  be  signed.  The  arms  of  the 
troops  are  to  be  given  up  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  National  Guards),  the  officers 
keeping  their  swords;  the  enemy  were  not 
to  enter  Paris.  A  council  of  ministers  at 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  M.  Favie 
to  give  an  account  of  hn  last  visit  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  b  to  retam  immediately 
to  settle  the  preliminary  arrangements. 

January  29fA.  Great  excitement  in  Paris 
relative  to  the  armistice,  which  is  objected 
to  by  many.  All  firing  from  the  Prussian 
batteries  at  an  end.  M.  Jules  Favre  as- 
sisted in  his  negotiations  by  Greneral  de 
Valden,  and  Count  Bismarck  by  Coant 
Moltke.  Resignation  of  General  Ducrot 
as  commander  of  one  of  tfie  armies  of 
Paris. 

January  2ML  Publicatkm  in  the  official 
journal  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  which 
was  concluded  Jan.  28, 1871,  after  a  siege 
which  had  lasted  four  months  and  twelve 
days,  with  one  month  of  bombardment. 
Tbi  object  of  the  convention  is  to  allow 
France  to  elect  a  National  Assembly  to 
deliberate  on  the  conditions  of  peace.  All 
the  forts  around  Paris  are  to  be  given  op, 
and  the  ramparts  disarmed.  All  the 
troops,  including  sailors,  within  the  dty 
are  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  are  pris- 
oners of  war,  to  be  delivered  up  after  the 
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annistice  if  peace  is  not  signed.  The  Na- 
ciaul  Guard  retain  their  arms  to  preserve 
onkr.  The  German  army  will  afford  ev- 
fry  MMstance  for  the  revictnaling  of  Paris. 
Tbe  capital  is  to  pay  a  contribution  of 
300,000,000  frs.  before  the  15th  day  of  the 
annistice.  The  belligerent  armies  are  to 
letsin  their  reepective  positions,  to  be  sep- 
aated  by  a  line  of  demarcation ;  the  same 
stTsngement  extends  to  naval  forces  of  the 
two  coontries.  An  official  decree  convokes 
the  electfws  to  nominate  members  for  the 
Nstioaal  AssemUy  on  the  5th  of  February 
forthe  Department  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the 
8th  for  the  rest  of  France.  Great  agitation 
ii  Furis,  and  diasatisiaction  expressed  at 
the  terms  of  the  armistice.  Fort  Mont- 
RNtge  handed  over  to  the  Pmssians. 

Jamiarff  30^  The  minority  of  the  forts 
delivered  up.  Mont  Valerien  visited  by 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  Twenty- 
fife  thousand  applications  have  already 
been  made  by  persons  wishing  to  leave 
Paris. 

Jmmarg  dls^.  Works  for  the  re-establish- 
■rat  of  the  railways  going  on  rapidly. 

Fdfrwtnf  %d,  A  first  train,  containing 
lev,  arrived  in  Paris  from  Rennes ;  an- 
other, from  Gholet,  brought  248  oxen,  and 
nether  hay. 

Fehnunf  M-  Arrival  of  M.  Qambetta's 
dsevee  from  Boideaox  refusing  as  candi* 
dates  for  the  Assembly  all  persons  who 
had  served  under  the  empire  as  ministers, 
■saalora,  councilors  of  state,  or  prefects, 
sad  all  former  deputies  who  had  been  offi- 
cial candidates. 

Febnurg  4(k.  Official  decree  annulling 
u  illegal  M.  Qambetta's  decree  at  Bor- 
deaux. Arrival  of  a  large  quantity  of 
ioor  and  eatables  from  Dieppe  and  Dniw 


Atruory  5/A.  Arrival  of  the  first  train 
af  pfiovisions  sent  as  a  gift  from  England. 

February  7th.  Announcement  of  the  res- 
kpution  of  M.  Gambetta  as  member  of  the 
gOTcnuaent. 

FtbntmySih.  A  protest  published  of  the 
Count  de  Cbambord  against  the  bombard- 
neat  of  Paris,  and  also  an  address  from  the 
Dnc  d*Aumale  to  the  French  people  d»> 
daring  his  readiness  to  accept  a  seat  in  the 
Kational  Assembly. 

February  Utk.  The  result  of  the  Paris 
elections  to-day  made  known.  Nearly  all 
the  deputies  elected  are  advanced  Repub- 


licans, such  as  MM.  Louis  Blanc,  Victor 
Hugo,  Garibaldi,  Gambetta,  Felix  Pyat, 
Bochefort,  Delesclnze,  and  Ledru  Rollin. 

February  ISth,  M.  Thiers  named  by  the 
National  Assembly  head  of  the  executive 
power  under  that  body. 

Fd>ruary  26th.  Signature  at  Versailles 
of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  by  M.  Thiers 
and  Favre  on  one  hand,  and  Count  Bis- 
marck on  the  other.  France  is  to  cede  to 
Germany  Alsace,  with  the  exception  of 
Belfort ;  one  fifth  of  Lorraine,  including 
Metz  and  Thionville ;  and  the  payment  of 
$1,000,000,000  as  a  war  indemnity :  also  a 
part  of  Paris  to  be  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
tbe  National  Assembly. 

March  lat.  Entry  of  the  Prussians  into 
Paris,  who  occupy  the  Champs  Elys^es  as 
&r  as  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  and  in  the 
other  direction  frt>m  the  Seine  to  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honor6.  All  shops,  cafi^s,  and 
places  of  amusement  throughout  the  city 
closed  in  sign  of  mourning,  and  the  faces 
of  the  statues  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
covered  with  crape.  No  newspapers  pub- 
lished. 

March  2d.  Germans  established  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  hut  not  allowed  to  pass 
the  assigned  limits,  French  sentinels  being 
posted  Ui  every  direction. 

March  8d.  The  treaty  having  been  rati- 
fied by  the  National  Assembly,  the  Ger- 
mans beg^n  their  departure  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  shortly  after  ten  the  last 
body  had  passed  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
leaving  Paris  by  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly. 

The  American  residents  in  Paris  were 
greatly  indebted  to  their  minister,  Mr. 
Washbome,  for  his  kind  exertions  during 
the  siege  on  their  behalf.  Several  at- 
tempts having  been  made  to  quarter  Mo- 
biles and  refugees  upon  his  compatriots,  he 
protested  with  great  firmness,  and  pro- 
cured their  immolate  withdrawal. 

March  2Qih.  The  General  Assembly,  M. 
Thiers  president,  met  at  Versailles ;  Par- 
is being  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against 
the  govemnient  of  M.  Thiers,  two  gener- 
als, Leoompte  and  CUment-Thomas,  hav- 
ing been  shot  by  the  insurgents. 

March  26th.  Election  held  in  Paris,  the 
Communist  candidates  being  chosen,  the 
Central  Comndttee  resigning  its  power  into 
their  hands. 

Aprii  2d.  First  conflict  between  troops 
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of  the  Commanists  and  those  of  the  Ver- 
sailles government. 

April  6th.  The  Commune  orders  a  con- 
scription of  all  male  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  35.  The  Archbishop  of 
Paris  imprisoned,  and  the  churches  of  the 
Madeleine  and  Assumption  pillaged.  Gen- 
eral Cluseret  appointed  the  Commnnal  Min- 
ister of  War,  General  MacMahon  being  in 
command  of  the  government  troops. 

A  frill  th.  The  village  of  Courberoie  and 
the  Bridge  of  Neuilly  taken  from  the  insur- 
gents by  the  government  troops.  First 
shells  thrown  within  the  city  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Bergeret 
deposed  and  thrown  into  prison,  his  post  as 
commander  of  Paris  being  filled  by  Dom- 
browski. 

AprU9th.  Continued  arrests  of  the  cler- 
gy and  desecration  of  the  churches. 

April  12th.  Decrees  of  the  Commune  for- 
bidding the  performance  of  religious  service 
in  the  prisons,  and  ordaining  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Column  Yend^me.  Seizure  of 
the  public  treasures  of  the  Paris  churches. 

April  IGth.  Communist  elections  in  Par- 
is unfavorable  to  the  Commune. 

April  17th.  Important  engagement  at 
Asni^res,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  Com- 
n.unists.  The  Chateau  of  Becon  carried  by 
the  Versailles  troops  under  Colonel  Da- 

▼0U8t. 

Aprill9th.  Programme  of  the  Commune 
published  in  the  official  journal.  Heavy 
firing  at  Asni^ies,  Clichy,  and  Neuilly. 

AprU  20fA.  Modification  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Executive  Committee ;  nine 
delegates  named,  viz.,  Cluseret^  Delegate 
of  War;  Jourde^  Finance;  Vrmtd,  Subeist- 
ence ;  Feudal  Groustety  Exterior  Relations ; 
Franchelj  Labor  and  Exchange ;  Protot, 
Justice;  Andrieu,  Public  Service;  VaUicmtj 
Information ;  RcurtU  RigauU^  General  Sure- 
ty.   Twelve  moderate  journals  suppressed. 

April  2bth.  Suspension  of  arms,  to  ena- 
ble the  inhabitants  of  Neuilly  to  withdraw 
to  places  of  safety,  lasting  firom  nine  to  five. 

April  27th.  Violent  attack  on  the  south- 
ern forts.  The  village  and  station  of  Les 
Moulineuz  carried  by  the  government 
troops. 

April2dth.  Procession  of  the  Freemasons 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  plant  their  ban- 
ners upon  the  ramparts.  This  act  of  bra- 
vado had  been  previously  announced,  the 
Freemasons  stating  that  If  their  flag  was 
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fired  upon  by  the  Versaillese  they  would 
join  with  the  Commune  in  defending  tiie 
city.  Needless  to  say,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  this  foolish  menace. 

AprU  S(Hh.  Fort  Issy  evacuated  by  the 
Communists,  but  reoccupied  later  in  the 
day.  Arrest  of  General  Cluseret,  who  was 
suspected  of  betraying  his  trust ;  Colonel 
Rossel,  formerly  a  captain  of  engineers, 
afterward  a  commandant  in  the  Army  of 
the  Loire,  appointed  to  the  vacant  post. 
Fort  Issy  summoned  to  surrender  by  the 
Versaillese. 

Jfoy  l8t.  Capture  of  the  station  of  Cla- 
mart  and  the  Chateau  of  Issy  by  the  gov- 
ernment troops ;  at  the  latter  place  the  in- 
surgents made  a  most  determined  although 
ineffectual  resistance. 

May  Sd.  The  redoubt  of  Moulin  Saqnet 
captured  by  the  troops,  but  evacuated,  ow- 
ing to  its  exposed  position. 

M(xy  5th.  The  following  decree  was  is- 
sued by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety: 
"  Considering  that  the  house  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire  of  Louis 
XVI.  is  a  prominent  insult  to  the  first  Rev- 
olution, and  a  perpetual  protest  of  the  re- 
action against  t^e  justice  of  the  people,  it 
is  decreed  that  the  chapel  called  Expiatory 
shall  be  destroyed." 

May  lih.  Concert  given  at  the  Tuiler- 
ies  in  the  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wounded.  Proclamation  issued  by  M. 
Thiers  to  the  people  of  Paris,  calling  upon 
them  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  order  and 
tranquillity. 

May  %th.  Evacuation  of  Fort  Issy ;  news 
of  the  surrender  posted  on  the  walls  of  P&r- 
is  bv  order  of  Rossel. 

May  KMh.  Resignation  of  Rossel  as  Del- 
egate of  War  sent  in  a  spirited  letter  to  the 
memben  of  the  Commune. 

May  lllh.  Arrest  and  subsequent  escape 
of  Rossel. 

May  12ih.  Delesclnze  appointed  Dele- 
gate of  War.  Destruction  of  M.  Thiera's 
house  decreed  by  the  Committee  of  Publie 
Safety. 

May  14rt.  Fort  Vanres  evacuated  by  the 
insurgents.  Dissensions  occur  among  the 
members  of  the  Commune. 

May  1«A.  The  Column  Vendfimc  over- 
thrown in  the  presence  of  the  principal 
Communists. 

May  nth.  Explosion  of  the  cartridge 
manufiictory  in  the  Avenue  Rapp.  A  large 
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wmber  of  persoDB  killed  and  woonded. 
Tfais  accident  ascribed  by  the  Communists 
to  Versailles  agents. 

i/ioy  IBtk,  Attempted  sortie  of  the  insur- 
gents repulsed  with  great  loss. 

May  20ik.  Claseret  tried  by  the  Com- 
ranne,  acquitted,  and  set  at  liberty.  Roche- 
ibrt,  baying  left  Paris,  was  arrested  at 
Meaux  and  transported  to  Versailles. 

Maif  ZIbL  Entrance  of  the  Versailles 
troops  into  Paris  by  the  gates  of  St.  Cloud, 
Passy,  and  Auteuil.  Citizen  Assi  arrested 
st  the  Pont  dn  Jour.  Occupation  of  the 
Champe  de  Mars  and  the  £oole  Militaire. 
The  interior  of  the  city  entirely  ignorant ; 
of  the  entrance  of  the  troops. 

ifffjr  22<{.  Delesclnze,  the  Delegate  of 
War,  issued  a  proclamation  denying  that 
say  gate  of  Paris  had  been  forced,  and  de- 
duing  that  if  any  such  attempt  had  been 
nade  it  was  repulsed.  The  army  of  France 
employed  in  besieging  the  city  estima- 
ted at  90,000  or  100,000  men,  commanded 
in  chief  In'  Marshal  de  MacMahon,  and  by 
Generals  de  Cissey,  Ladmirault,  Douay, 
De  Clinchant,  and  Da  Barrail.  General 
Tinoy  commanded  the  Army  of  Reserre. 
Capture  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  followed 
\fy  the  descent  of  the  troops  toward  the 
Plaee  de  la  Concorde  and  the  new  Opera, 
by  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Bonlevard 
Haoasmann.  Occupation  of  the  Park  Mon- 
eean,  Trocadero,  and  the  InTalides.  Inna- 
Beiable  barricades  erected  by  the  insnr- 
fsnts;  women  and  children  employed  in 
the  work.  Violent  proclamations  of  the 
CoouBittee  of  Public  Safiety.  'They  ap- 
peal to  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Ver- 
■eilles.  Cluseret,  released  from  prison,  is 
appointed  to  command  at  Montmartre ;  the 
Mmand  at  Belleville  and  La  Villette 
given  to  Dombrowski.  Occupation  of  the 
Pkhee  of  industry,  the  Palace  of  the  Ely- 
•^  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  ' 
troops  received  with  aoclamations  by  the  | 
population.  Manifestation  in  favor  of  the  ; 
KDTemment  troops  in  the  Rue  dn  Bac  be- 
^on  their  arrival.  Possession  taken  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  the  troops 
I     of  General  Vinoy. 

ifoy  29d.  Investment  and  capture  of  , 
Montmartre.  Violent  fighting  in  the  Place 
Blanche  and  the  Rue  Lepic.  Dombrowski 
wounded  while  defending  the  barricade  of 
the  Boulevard  Omano.  After  his  death 
^  temaina  were  carried  to  the  Hotel  de 


Ville.  Violent  fighting  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  Ca  pture  of  the  Expiatory  Chap- 
el and  the  Madeleine.  The  insurgents,  in 
retreating,  set  fire  to  the  Rue  Royide.  The 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  also  set  on  fire  and 
abandoned.  Successful  efforts  made  to 
save  the  Louvre.  The  New  Opera  and  the 
Place  de  la  Trinity  taken  b^  the  troops,  fol- 
lowed by  the  fall  of  the  Place  Vendome. 
The  Bank  of  France  happily  escapes  de- 
struction. Terrible  struggles  on  the  left 
bank  at  the  D6pdt  Montparnasse  and  Mont- 
rouge.  The  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, the  Conseil  d'Etat,  and  the  Caisse  des 
Depots  et  Consignations  set  on  fire  by  the 
insurgents.  Numerous  barricades  erected 
during  the  night.  Assassination  of  Gus- 
tavo Chandey,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Si- 
Me,  and  a  hostage  of  the  Commune,  by  or- 
der and  in  the  presence  of  Raoul  Rigault, 
procurator  of  the  Commuqe. 

May  24th,  A  large  number  of  women  ar- 
rested in  the  act  of  throwing  petroleum 
and  lighted  matches  into  the  cellars  of  the 
houses.  The  Porte  St.  Denis  and  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  carried  by  the  troops.  The 
theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  burned  to 
the  ground.  Raoul  Rigault  and  Reg^re 
are  charged,  by  order  of  the  Commune, 
with  the  execution  of  the  decree  relative  to 
the  hostages.  Six  of  these,  the  Archbish- 
op of  Paris,  Abb6  Duguerry,  curate  of  the 
Madeleine;  M. Bonjean,  president  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation;  Father  Ducoudray, 
superior  of  the  College  of  Jesuits  in  the 
Rue  des  Postes ;  Father  Clercq  and  Abb6 
Allard,  chaplain  to  the  ambulances,  were 
shot  in  the  court  of  the  Prison  of  La  Ro- 
quette.  The  Palais  Royal  set  on  fire  by 
the  insurgents.  Occupation  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  by  the  troops  of  Gener- 
al de  Cissey.  Capture  of  the  Pantheon. 
Explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Luxembourg,  ignited  by  the 
insurgents  by  means  of  an  electric  wire. 
Capture  and  execution  of  Raoul  Rigault, 
Procurator  of  the  Commune,  the  same  who 
had  superintended  the  assassination  of 
Chandey.  Bombardment  of  the  insurgent 
quarters  of  the  city  from  the  heights  of 
iiontmartre.  Conflagration  of  the  Palace 
of  Justice,  the  Central  Markets,  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville. 

May  25th,  Capture  of  the  Butte -aux- 
Callles  and  the  Gobelins.  Fall  of  the  Forts 
Bicetre  and  Ivry,  taken  by  an  assault  of 
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the  cavalry  of  General  da  Bamdl.  Assas- 
sinatioii  hj  the  inaiiTgeDte  of  the  Domini- 
cans of  Arcueil.  Execution  of  Millie,  a 
member  of  the  Commone.  Complete  oc- 
cupation of  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  and 
of  the  bridges.  Fall  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille. 
The  memben  of  the  Commune  remove  to 
the  Mairie  of  the  11th  Arrondissement. 
Capture  of  the  Mazas  Prison.  Attack  of 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  conflagration 
of  the  Grenler  d'Abondance.  Energetic 
resistance  of  the  insurgents  at  the  Chateau 
d'Eau. 

May  2eth.  Fall  of  the  Place  dn  Chateau 
d'Eau,  after  an  energetic  resistance  of 
three  days'  length.  Death  of  Delesclu^, 
Delegate  of  War,  in  the  Boulevard  Voltaire. 
Capture  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Fifteen  more 
hostages  muxdered  at  the  prison  of  La  Ro- 
quette. 

May  27ik.  Advance  of  the  army  on  Belle- 
ville, the  Buttes-Chaumont,  and  the  Ceme- 
tery of  P^re  la  Chaise.  Capture  of  the 
Buttes-Chaumont. 

May  28M.  Attack  and  capture  of  P^re 
la  Chaise.  Belleville  finally  subdued,  and 
the  insurrection  conquered. 

May  29<A.  The  disarming  of  Paris  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  National  Guards  de- 
creed by  the  chief  of  the  executive  power. 

May  80fA.  The  city  of  Paris  divided,  by 
Qfrder  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  into  four  mil- 
itary districts,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
erals Vinoy,  Ladmirault,  De  Cissey,  and 
Douay,  and  governed  according  to  martial 
law.  All  wine-shops,  caf6s,  and  restau- 
rants ordered  to  be  closed  at  eleven  o'clock 
every  evening.  No  theatre  allowed  to  open 
without  special  authorization  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  same  required  flrom  ev- 
ery newspaper  before  it  could  be  published. 

The  preceding  diary  is  only  designed  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  the  most  impor- 
tant events  which  occurred  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  by  the  Prussians,  and  subsequent- 
ly  under  the  Commune.  For  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  what  transpired  during  the  terrible 
sieges  which  Paris  has  undergone,  we  can 
only  refer  the  reader  to  any  of  the  numer- 
ous histories  with  which  the  literary  world 
has  been  flooded  since  that  time. 

The  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.     This 
order  was  established  in  1802.     The  em- 
peror was  then  grand  master.     The  grand 
master  keeps  the  seal  of  the  order,  and  is 
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assisted  in  his  duties  by  a  conncil  of  ten 
members  and  a  secretary  general.  It  has 
over  55,000  members,  divided  into  grand 
crosses,  grand  officers,  coomianders,  offi- 
cers, and  chevaliers.  Nearly  every  crown- 
ed head  in  Europe  is  a  member. 

The  decoration  is  a  star  surmounted  by 
a  crown.  In  the  centre  of  the  star  is  a 
picture  of  Napoleon  I.  encircled  with  oak 
and  laurel  leaves,  with  the  motto  *^Napo- 
kony  Emperemr  det  Fran  fait;"  on  the  re- 
verse, ^^Bomteur  et  patrie.'^ 

The  qualifications  of  admission  are  twen- 
ty years  of  distinguished  service  either  in 
civil  or  military  departments,  but  in  times 
of  war  deeds  of  extrsordinar}'  valor  may  be 
rewarded  by  admission,  or,  if  in  the  order, 
by  promotion. 

All  persons  in  the  army  or  navy  who 
have  been  admitted  since  1852  receive  pen- 
sions as  follows  :  grand  crosses,  ^600  per 
annum ;  grand  officers,  $400;  commanders, 
$200;  officers,  $100;  members,  $50.  All 
officers  are  nominateiifor  life. 

Attached  to  this  order  is  the  Mauons  Im- 
periakt  Napoleons,  an  educational  estab- 
lishment devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
sisters,  daughters,  and  nieces  of  membeiB 
of  the  order.  It  was  established  by  Napo- 
leon r.  Four  hundred  pupils  receive  here 
a  finished  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  They  all  dress  in  black,  with 
black  bonnets,  and  are  subject  to  the  moat 
rigid  discipline.  To  obtain  permission  to 
visit  the  Institute,  address  the  grand  chan- 
cellor of  the  order.  Rue  de  UUe, 

FortifictUioni  of  Paris. — Paris  Is  consid- 
ered at  the  present  time  one  of  the  best 
fortified  cities  in  the  world.  I n  18il  about 
$30,000,000  were  granted  for  completing 
tiie  present  fortifications.  At  a  distance 
of  abont  one  and  a  half  miles  outside  the 
former  octroi  walls  runs  a  wall  about  47 
feet  high,  bastioned  and  terraced ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  are  seventeen  outworks 
or  forts,  which  include  the  principal  sub- 
urbs of  Paris,  and  command  the  approach 
in  every  direction.  They  are  calculated 
for  2760  gun-carriages,  575  rampart  guns, 
2238  mortars  or  cannon,  and  20,000  mna- 
kets.  These  fortifications  have  been  great- 
ly damaged  during  the  two  late  siegtes, 
and  require  a  large  amount  of  reparation. 

As  it  may  be  of  service  to  many,  wc  here 
give  a  chronological  list  of  the  di  Ansnt 
monarchs  since  Charlemagne  down  to  tte 
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pRtent  time,  with  the  date  of  their  acces- 
aon: 


A.D. 

CharteaMgne 768 

Lookl. 814 

tlurksll 840 

Loahn 877 

LnblU 879 

ChuteUI 8S4 

Eddes   8SS 

Charles  IV 89S 

BolKrtI 92S 

LoablV 936 

Lotinire 954 

LoabV 986 

HoghCupet 987 

BobertiL 996 

BOLTjl 1031 

PhDipI 1060 

LoBbyi 1108 

LvlaVII 1137 

PhifipII 1180 

LooitVm 1223 

LoaUIX 19i« 

ndiipni 1270 

FhOipIV 1285 

UaUX, 1314 

PMIipV 1316 

OuurlnlV 1388 

RdUpYI 1S8S 

kaa 13.V) 

ChMrtaV 1864 

QnrteBVI 1380 


A.l>. 

CharlMVII 1482 

Louis  XI 1461 

Charles  Vni....  1483 

Louis  XII 1498 

Fnmdfll. 1515 

Heniyll 1547 

Francis  II 1669 

Charles  IX 1660 

Henry  III 1574 

lleorylV 1589 

Louis  XIII 1610 

Louis  XIV 1643 

Louia  XV 1715 

Louis  XVI 1774 

Statea-General. . .  1789 
Constit  Assembly  1781 
Legislative  As- 
sembly  1792 

Republic   and) 
Convention. .  / 
Reign  of  Terror. .  1793 

Directory 1795 

Consulate 1799 

Nap.  Bonaparte. .  1804 

Louis  XVIII 1814 

Charles  X. 1825 

Louis  PliiUppe...  1880 

Republic 1848 

Napoleon  III....  1852 
Republic 1870 


1792 


COURTS,  TBIBUNALS,  AND  CIVIL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Of  this  elabonte  system  of  jnrispra- 
dcnce,  koown  as  the  **  Cede  Napoleoo," 
«e  fasre  not  space  to  enter  into  detail; 
«•  tiudl  merely  glance  at  one  or  tvro  of  its 
^iepsitments  about  which  onr  own  citizens 
faiow  the  least.  This  code,  which  was  the 
lint  Qttiibrm  system  of  laws  the  French 
nonsrehy  ever  possessed,  was  formed  per- 
MBsOy  by  Napoleon  I.,  assisted  by  the 
WKt  eminent  lawyers  and  enlightened 
aea  «f  the  time.  It  was  drawn  with  oon- 
namiate  skill  and  wisdom,  and  remains , 
to4ay  not  only  the  code  of  France,  bat 
of  nnriy  all  Europe.  The  police  is  the 
te  regnlated  in  the  world.  Trial  by  jury, 
cieept  in  political  causes,  is  the  inestima^ 
^  boon  of  every  citizen.  Justice  be* 
tveen  man  and  man  is  administered  on 
■nmd  principles  by  nnimpeached  tribunals. 
Siiacatkm  has  become  part  of  the  regular 
^MttineM  of  the  state.  All  schools,  acad- 
flBiies,  and  colleges  are  placed  under  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  pre> 
fides  over  the  imperial  coansel.  The  Hin- 
liter  of  Justice  presides  orer,  and  is  the 
^{tems  head  of,  all  the  courts. 
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Nigh  Cowrt  of  Justice.'^EBtBhliehed  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  and  judging  persons 
accused  of  conspiracies  against  the  Emper- 
or or  state.  It  has  two  departments,  a 
**  Chamber  of  Accusation"  and  a  *'  Cham- 
ber of  Judgment."  There  is  a  jury  of  86 
members  from  the  Councils  General. 

Court  of  Cassation. — ^This  is  the  supreme 
court  of  appeals  on  all  points  of  law.  It 
is  presided  over  by  a  president,  8  vice- 
presidents,  and  46  counselors. 

Court  of  A  ccounts. — ^This  court  has  charge 
over  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  country.  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
president,  8  vice-presidents,  and  18  mas- 
ters of  accounts;  a  procnreur  general,  a 
register,  and  eighty  counselors,  who  ex- 
amine accounts. 

Court  National  of  Pam.— Divided  into 
six  chambers ;  four  for  trial  of  civil  cases 
and  two  criminal.  It  is  presided  over  by 
a  president,  6  vice-presidents,  60  judges,  a 
procureur  general,  a  register,  6  advocates, 
and  11  deputy  advocates.  In  one  of  the 
chambers  is  held  the  Court  of  Assize, 
which  tries  more  serious  offenses,  entail- 
ing the  punishment  of  death,  etc.  It  con- 
sists of  8  judges  chosen  by  the  president. 

Tribunal  of  Commerce. — Presided  over 
by  a  president  elected  by  vote  from  the 
most  influential  merchants,  10  judges,  and 
16  deputy  judges.  Their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends  over  all  matters  of  a  commercial  na- 
ture. 

Juffe  de  Paix,— There  are  twenty  of  these 
admirable  courts  in  Paris,  and  much  they 
are  wanted  in  our  own  country.  No  ac- 
tion can  be  brought  until  the  plaintiff  has 
sunmioned  the  defendant  before  a  juge  de 
paix,  whose  duty  it  is  to  try  by  all  means 
in  his  power  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  If 
failing,  the  case  must  then  be  tried.  As 
a  general  thing,  two  thirds  of  the  law- 
suits that  otherwise  would  occur  are  avoid- 
ed in  this  manner.  The  juge  de  paix  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  amounting  to 
$20  without  appeal,  and  $40  with  appeal. 
He  decides  aU  actions  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  travelers  and  lodging-house 
keepers  on  loss  of  articles  taken  from 
rooms,  damage  of  furniture,  rooms,  etc. 

TViunal  of  Premiere  Intkmce  of  the  Seine, 
— ^This  court  decides  all  cases  of  appeal 
brought  from  the  juge  de  paix,  and  has  ju- 
risdiction over  all  matters  relating  to  per. 
sonal  property  to  the  amount  of  $800.     It 
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ii  divided  into  ten  chambers,  presided  over 
hy  1  president,  8  vice-presidents,  56  jndges, 
8  supplementary  judges,  a  procnreur  im- 
perial, 22  deputy  procureurs,  1  chief  regis- 
ter, 42  sworn  registers.  It  extends  over 
the  whole  Department  of  the  Seine. 

Tribunal  of  Simple  Justice.— This  court 
decides  all  breaches  of  the  police  regula- 
tions where  the  penalty  is  small. 

Council  of  A  rbitraHon  {Det  Prvd  hon  m«). 
— This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  best 
regulated  establishments  in  Paris.  It  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  settling  dii>putes 
between  master  and  man  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
are  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the  court. 
The  council  is  composed  of  foremen  and 
master  mechanics,  elected  by  the  different 
trades,  one  half  being  employers  and  the 
other  foremen.  The  diffierent  trades  are 
divided  into  four  classes,  a  council  to  each 
class,  so  that  the  most  intricate  dispute  is 
decided  by  the  custom  of  ihe  trade.  How 
desirable  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  court 
in  our  cities,  as  judges  have  to  decide  on 
matters  of  which,  in  many  cases,  they  must 
be  entirely  ignorant. 

Magfors, — There  are  twenty  mayors  in 
Paris,  one  to  each  arrondissement,  whose 
duty  relates  to  the  civil  administration  of 
the  city.  They  sit  every  day  ftcm  12 
until  2.  The  Prefect  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine  is  the  head  mayor. 

The  PoHce.^The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Is  the  supreme  head  of  the  police ;  under 
him  acts  the  prefect  of  police  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  who  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  health,  composed  of 
20  members,  all  of  whom  are  surgeons, 
chemists,  or  physicians,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  over  all  the  sanitary  affairs  of  the 
capital.  Paris  is  divided  into  80  quarters ; 
in  each  quarter  resides  a  commissaire  of  po- 
lice, whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  primary 
examination  of  criminals,  and  attend  to  the 
cleansing  and  lighting  of  their  respective 
section.  1  They  are  in  continual  communi- 
cation iHth  the  people,  attending  with  dis- 
patch to  all  their  wants.  At  night  each 
commissaiie  has  a  colored  glass  lamp  hung 
at  his  door.  There  are  some  two  or  three 
divisions  of  the  administration,  divided 
into  some  15  different  buseaus ;  each  bu- 
reau has  its  different  duty  assigned  to  it~ 
such  as  strikes  among  workmen,  children 
abandoned  by  their  parents,  licenses  to 
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prostitutes,  suicides,  accidental  deaths, 
gaming-houses,  theatres  and  public  balls« 
restoration  of  lost  articles,  watering  and 
lighting  the  streets,  public  carriages,  the 
sale  of  unwholesome  victuals,  repression 
of  vagrancy,  weight  and  measures — in 
short,  every  thing  is  fo  perfectly  arranged 
and  classified  that  the  administration  is 
like  perfect  clock-work,  and  Paris  is  to- 
day the  best  governed  city  in  the  world. 

Prisons  and  Correctional  EstMishmenU. 
— ^The  former  are  nine  in  number,  includ- 
ing the  military  prison,  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  War.  Several 
of  these  have  acquired  a  dreadful  notoriety 
from  the  deeds  perpetrated  in  them  during 
the  fury  of  a  great  revolution.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  are  the  following:  La  Force, 
which  is  reserved  solely  for  persons  await- 
ing trial.  It  contains  1200  separate  cells, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  claw>ification  of 
prisoners,  and  its  excellent  sanitary  regu- 
lations. Ever}-  cell  has  a  bed,  gas-burner, 
and  water-closet,  with  a  good  ventilation, 
and  an  apparatus  for  the  distribution  of 
warm  air.  The  cost  of  this  establishment 
is  about  $20,000  annually.  8t.  Pdagie^ 
recently  converted  partly  into  a  political 
prison,  and  partly  into  a  kind  of  hulks  for 
convicts  whose  punishment  is  of  short  du- 
ration. St,  LoMore^  a  gnat  female  prison 
for  criminals  committed  for  trial  ot  for 
short  duration ;  if  for  over  that  time  they 
are  sent  to  Mmsan  Centrale,  It  contains 
over  1200  cells.  There  is  also  in  this  pris- 
on an  infirmary  tor  prostitutes,  containing 
about  850  beds.  It  has  generally  an  av- 
erage of  about  1000  inmates,  and  receives 
annually  10,000  prisonen.  Ikp6i  des  Coth 
dammSs  for  criminals  condemned  to  the 
hulks  or  to  death,  and  remarkable  for  be- 
ing at  once  light,  airy,  and  healthy,  and 
yet  one  of  the  strongest  places  of  custody 
ever  erected.  The  avoage  number  of  pris- 
onen is  about  850.  Maison  Centrale  d'Edit' 
cation  Correetiamelk,  which  has  much  the 
air  and  style  of  a  feudal  castle.  This  pris- 
on is  for  young  male  offoidera  under  the 
age  of  16  years,  who  are  considered  incapa- 
ble of  judgment.  They  are  here  tmgfat 
some  trade,  and  educated  up  to  the  i^  of 
20  years.  The  prisons  to  which  the.  most 
mournful  interest  is  attached  are  the  hiais 
du  Temple,  from  which  Louis  XVI.  Was  led 
forth  to  the  scaflbld;  J%eCo 
which  Mane  Antoinette  was 
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the  nme  ftte.  The  Military  Primm,  for- 
nerly  r^66aye,  the  most  gloomy  of  all  the 
Parifian  dangeons,  and,  during  the  Reign 
•f  Terror,  a  den  of  horrors.  This  latit,  as 
well  as  the  Palais  du  TempU^  have  recently 
been  palled  down,  and  two  landmarks  of 
despotism  blotted  oat.  The  Morgue^  signi- 
fying to  scrutinize ;  this  is  a  place  where 
Uie  bodies  of  strangers  found  drowned,  or 
hsTing  met  with  death  accidentally,  are 
exposed  behind  a  glass  case  three  days, 
that  they  may  be  recognized  by  their 
friends.  Their  clothes  are  hung  up  beside 
tlMm  as  an  additional  clew  to  their  discov- 
ery. After  three  days'  exposure,  if  their 
bodies  are  not  claimed,  they  are  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  The  average 
is  over  one  per  day ;  some  days  three  or 
four  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time. 

Children  bom  in  Frcmce  of  American  Pa- 
naXf.— The  laws  of  France  make  it  incum- 
bent on  every  foreigner,  as-well  as  native, 
that  three  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
it  shall  be  taken,  either  by  the  father  or 
medieal  attendant,  to  the  mayor  of  the 
arrondiMement,  and  there  have  the  birth 
properly  registered.  Two  witnesses  are 
also  necessary-  to  sign  the  register.  Any 
person  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditkms  of  the  law  is  liable  to  fine  or  impris- 
onment. Any  child  bom  in  France  of 
American  parents  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  of  a  native  if  claimed  cne  year  after 
beeoming  of  age. 

DeoAe  ofAmeriaau  in  France. — In  the 
event  of  death,  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
mayor  of  the  arrondissement  by  the  rela- 
tires  or  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  may- 
or immediately  appoints  a  physician,  whose 
doty  it  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
dMth,and  the  body  can  not  be  interred 
util  an  Older  has  been  given  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  that  only  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  after  dissolution.  The  juge  de  paix 
Bay  place  his  seal  on  the  papers  or  effiscts 
of  the  deceased  at  the  instigation  of  any 
interested  party,  and  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  notary  public. 

The  ei^hie  o/ Pane  for  fifUen  dmf§  : 
\d  Dag, — ^The  boulevaids ;  the  docks ; 
Rencnl  view  of  Paris ;  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. 

2d  Ztey^-Rue  de  la  Paix  and  Rue  Cas- 
tigiione ;  Place  Venddme ;  tho  Office  of 
i;  the  PMiagea  of  the  Op^ra,  des 


Princes,  Jouffroy,  des  Pjanoramas ;  the 
Bourse;  Gate  Saint  Denis;  Gate  Saint 
Martin ;  D^pot  of  the  Strasbourg  Railway; 
Barracks  of  the  Prince  Eugene;  Boule- 
vard  of  the  Prince  Engine ;  Mayoralty  of 
the  11th  District;  Statue  of  the  Princo 
Eugene;  Boulevard  Richard -Lenoir;  the 
Column  of  July ;  Place  of  the  Bastile  and 
subterranean  canal ;  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  Bou- 
levard of  S^bastopol  and  Boulevard  da 
Palais. 

dd  Dajf,—Ru6  Royale ;  Saint  Honor^ ; 
the  Tuileries  (ruins  and  garden);  Palais 
Royal  (galleries  and  garden) ;  the  Louvre 
(battlements ;  the  museums  of  ancient  and 
modem  paintings ;  museum  of  drawings) ; 
Saint  German  TAuxeirois. 

4th  Day.  —  Imperial  Library;  Square 
Louvois ;  Church  of  Saint  Eustache ;  the 
Wheat  Market;  the  Oyster  Park ;  Central 
Markets ;  Square  and  Fountain  of  the  In- 
nocents ;  the  rains  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville ; 
the  Louvre  (muaeums  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em sculpture,  of  the  sovereigns,  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  of  the  marine). 

MZ%.— TheGailk>nFountain;  March^ 
Saint  Honors ;  the  Pont  des  Arts ;  Palace 
of  the  Fine  Arts ;  Hospital  de  la  Charity ; 
Institute;  the  Library  of  Mazarin;  the 
Pont  Neuf ;  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Justice ; 
Notre  Dame ;  Hotel  Dieo. 

Qth  Day.  -—  Boulevard  Malesbeiiies  ; 
Church  of  Saint  Augustin ;  Hospital  Beau- 
jon;  the  Park  de  Monceaux;  Russian 
Church ;  Barrier  de  FEtoile ;  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe ;  Champs  Elys^ ;  Palace  of  In- 
dnstr}';  Diorama;  Palace  de  I'Elys^. 

7th  Day.  —  Palace  of  the  Legislative 
Body;  the  Invalides;  Tomb  of  Napoleon 
(kitchens,  plans,  and  church);  Champ  de 
Mars ;  Military  School ;  Fountain  of  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle ;  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, of  Public  Works,  of  War ;  Etat- 
Major ;  Council  of  State ;  ruins  of  Palace 
of  the  I^egion  of  Honor. 

Sth  2%.— Rue  de  Rivoli ;  the  Tower 
Saint  Jacques  la  Boncherie ;  Fountain  de 
UVk^ire;  Saint  Michael  Bridge ;  Saint 
Michael  Fonntain;  Boulevard  Saint  Mi- 
chael ;  Cluny  Museum  ;  Sorbonne ;  Col- 
lege of  France. 

9th  Day.  —  N6tre  Dame  de  Lorette; 
Cemetery  Montmartre ;  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. 

lOth  Day.  —  Museum  of  Artillery  ; 
Chureh  of  Saint  Sulpice ;    Mayoralty? 
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FoonUin  of  Saint  Snipioe;  the  Laxem- 
bourg  (palace,  museum,  and  garden); 
Pantheon ;  Library  of  Saint  Gren^vieve ; 
Boulevard  Saint  Michael. 

11th  Iknf. — Val  de  Grace ;  Observatory ; 
Deaf  and  Damb  Institution ;  Wine  Mar- 
ket ;  Botanical  Gardens ;  the  Arsenal  (li- 
brary) ;  Place  Royale. 

12th  Dojf. — Conservatory  of  Arts ;  Ecole 
Turgot;  Church  of  Saint  Nicolas -des- 
Champs  ;  Synagogue  ;  the  Temple  ; 
Square  of  the  Temple ;  Market  of  the 
Temple;  Archives. 

mh  Day,—LM,  P6tite  Califomie ;  Horse 
Market ;  Bicetre ;  Salp^ri^re ;  Hospital 
of  the  Quinze-Vingts ;  the  Madeleine. 

l\th  Da^. — Mazas;  Cemetery  of  P^ 
la  Chaise ;  Place  da  Tr6ne ;  Vincennes. 

Ibth  Day, — Versailles  (museum,  garden, 
and  battlements). 


8igKt$  ofParitfor  eight  day$: 

Itt  Day. — ^The  Madeleine ;  Boulevards ; 
Place  Vendome  ;  Court  of  Justice  and  the 
Sciences;  Passage  de  TOp^ra;  Passage 
des  Princes ;  the  Bourse ;  Imperial  Libra- 
ry; Passage  des  Panoramas;  Gate  Saint 
Denis ;  Gate  Saint  Martin ;  Conservatory 
of  Arts ;  Chateau  d'Eau ;  Barrack  of  Prince 
Eugene;  Column  of  July. 

2d  Day. — Boisde  Boulogne;  Champ  de 
Mars;  Military  School;  Hotel  des  In- 
valides;  Adminbtration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs ;  Legislative  Body ;  Church  of  Saint 
Clotilde;  Church  of  Saint  Germain  des 
Pr6s ;  Palace  of  the  State  Council ;  ruins 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ; 
Bridge  of  Solferino;  Garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries ;  Rue  de  Castiglione. 

MDay, — Boulevard  Malesherbes ;  Park 
de  Monceauz;  Russian  Church;  Beanjon 
Hospital ;  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoUe ; 
Champs  Elys^  ;  Palace  de  TElys^e ; 
Palace  of  Industry ;  Place  de  la  Concorde ; 
Church  of  the  Assumption ;  Church  Saint 
Roche ;  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Ath  Z>r^.— Church  of  Saint  Enstache; 
Wheat  Market;  Central  Markets ;  Square 
and  Fountain  of  the  Innocents ;  Tower  of 
Saint  Jacques  de  la  Boncherie ;  Saint  Ger- 
main rAuxerroia ;  Palais  Royal  (galler- 
ies and  garden);  the  Louvre  (museum 
of  ancient  and  modem  painting ;  museum 
of  ancient  and  modem  sculpture;  mo- 
aeum  of  the  sovereigns). 
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hlh  Z>a5f.— Bridge  of  the  Saints  P^res; 
Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  Palace  of  the  In- 
stitute; Museum  of  Artillery;  Fountain 
of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle ;  Church  of  Saint 
Sulpice ;  Fountain  of  Saint  Sulpice ;  the 
Luxembourg  (palace,  museum,  and  gax^ 
den) ;  the  Pantheon. 

(MA  Day.— .Pont  Neuf ;  City  Hall  and 
Library ;  Bridge  d*Arcole;  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice ;  Tribunal  of  Commerce ;  Prefecture 
of  Police;  Notre  Dame;  Hotel  Dieu; 
Fountain  of  Saint  Michael;  Clnny  Mu- 
seum ;   School  of  Medicine. 

Itk  i%.  — Wine  Market;  Botanical 
Gardens ;  Column  of  July ;  Cemetery  of 
P&re  la  Chaise ;  Place  du  Trone. 

9th  Day, — Versailles  (palace  and  gar^ 
dens). 

For  two  daya: 

Ist  Day, — The  Madeleine;  Boulevard 
Malesherbes;  Park  de  Monoeaux;  Rus- 
sian Church ;  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoilc ; 
Champs  Elys^es ;  Palace  of  Industry ; 
Diorama;  Palace  de  TElys^e;  Place  de 
la  Concorde ;  the  Garden  and  ruins  of  the 
Tuileries ;  the  Louvre ;  Palais  Royal  (gal- 
leries, and  garden);  Imperial  Library; 
Saint  Germain  1' Auxerrois ;  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice; Tribunal  of  Commerce;  Notre  Dame; 
Tower  Saint  Jacques  de  la  Boncherie; 
Fountain  de  la  Victoire ;  Square  and 
Fountain  of  the  Innocents ;  Place  de  la 
Bourse;  Boulevards  des  Italietas. 

2d  Day.  — Place  Vendome;  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  and  of  the  Finances ; 
Bridge  de  la  Concorde;  Palace  of  the 
legislative  Body;  Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs ;  the  Invalides ;  Fountain  of 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle;  Churoh  of  Saint 
Sulpice ;  the  Luxembourg  (palace,  muse- 
um, and  garden) ;  Library  of  Saint  Gen^ 
vieve ;  the  Pantheon ;  Botanical  Gardens ; 
Column  of  July ;  Place  du  Tr6ne ;  Bou- 
levards; Barrack  of  Prince  Eugene;  Cha* 
teau  d'Eau;  Gate  Saint  Ms^Ua;  Gate 
Saint  Denis. 

For  one  day: 

The  Madeleine;  Faubourg  Saint  Ho- 
nor^; Palace  d'Elys^e;  Avenue  de  M»- 
rigny  et  Champs  Elys^s;  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe ;  Palace  of  Industry ;  Place  de  la 
Concorde ;  Garden  and  ruins  of  the  Tuil- 
eries; the  Louvre;  the  Palais  Royal  (gal- 
leries  and   garden);   Imperial  Libruy; 
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Square  and  Fountain  of  tbe  Innocents; 
Tower  Saint  Jacques  de  la  Boacherie ; 
City  Hall ;  Tribunal  of  Commerce ;  Notre 
Dane;  Palace  of  the  Lazemboarg  (gar- 
den); the  Pantheon;  Botanical  Gardens; 
Boaleraids ;  Barracks  of  Prince  Engine ; 
Chateaa  d'Eaa ;  Gate  Saint  Martin ;  Gate 
Sunt  Denis. 

Days  and  houn  when  the  Jfvteumty  Jlfot^ 
waaUg,  amd  Libraries  may  he  teen : 

Arc  de  Triomphe  de  VEtoiUy  at  the  place 
of  the  same  flame. — ^Address  the  Invalid 
of  the  Guard  for  pennission  to  mocmt  to 
the  summit.  A  small  jpour  hoire  is  neces- 
awy. 

Anenal^  Roe  de  TOrme,  is  not  open  to 
the  public. 

lArary  of  (he  Artenal,  Rne  de  Sully. — 
Open  every  day  from  10  to  3  o'clock,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

ISaranf  of  the  Ciiy  ofParit,  at  the  City 
Hal),  Rne  Lobau.-^pen  every  day  from 
10  to  8  o'clock,  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
^ys. 

Ubnsnf  of  ike  College  of  Law ^  Place  of 
the  Pantlieon. — ^Open  every  day  to  the 
stvdents  from  10  to  8  o'clock,  except  Sun- 
days and  holidays.' 

Uhntry  of  the  School  of  Medicine^  Rue 
de  TEcoie  de  MMecin.  — Open  to  the 
Kholars  every  day  from  10  to  3  o'clock, 
except  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  in  the 
evenhigs  firom  7  to  10  o'clock. 

Ubranf  of  the  Institute,  Qua!  Conti,  21.— 
Open  only  to  academicians,  or  to  persons 
introduced  by  one  of  them. 

lArary  of  the  Umrernly,  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  street  of  the  same  name. — Open 
«veiT  day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
from  10  to  8  o'clock. 

Uhrary  of  the  Louvre,  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Louvre,  is  not  pnbtic.  Permission  to 
work  tiiere  should  be  demanded  of  the 
Umiater  of  State,  by  a  letter  indicating  the 
cause  of  the  request. 

Imperial  LSnrny,  Rue  Richelieu,  58. — 
Open  every  day  to  readers  Arom  10  to  4 
o^dock,  except  Snndays ;  open  to  the  pub- 
lic Tuesdays  and  Fridays  of  each  week  at 
the  name  hours. 

Ubmry  of  Mazarin,  at  the  Institute, 
Qod  Conti,  21. — Open  every  day  except 
Sunda3rB  and  holidays,  from  10  to  3  o'clock. 

Ubrary  of  Ste*  Genevieve,  Place  of  the 
Pantheon.— ^Open  every  day,  except  Sun- 


days and  holidays,  fttmi  10  to  8  o'clock, 
and  in  the  evening  from  6  to  10  o'clock. 

Boia  de  Boulogne. — ^The  gates  are  always 
open. 

^019  de  Vincennet, — ^This  wood  is  always 
open. 

The  Bourte,  at  the  place  of  the  same 
name,  is  open  every  day,  except  Sundays 
and  holidays,  from  1  to  5  o'clock. 

Calaeombe  are  no  longer  open  to  the 
public.  Two  or  three  times  a  year  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  are  allowed  to  vis- 
it them  with  tickets  delivered  by  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Mines,  who  must  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  City  Hall. 

Chateau  de  Vincennet. — Visible  every 
day  from  12  to  4  o'clock,  with  a  permit 
from  the  Director  of  Artillery  at  the  Ad- 
ministration pf  War. 

College  of  France,  Rue  des  Ecoles. — ^Ad- 
dress the  concierge  {pour  hoire'). 

Colonne  Vend/hne,  Place  Yend6me. — De- 
strcn^ed  during  the  Commune,  May  16th. 

Coneervatoire  dea  Arte  et  Metiers. — ^The 
galleries  of  collections  and  machines  are 
open  gratuitously  to  the  public  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  from  10  to  4  o'clock ;  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays  the  price 
is  one  franc.  The  library  is  open  every 
day,  except  Monday,  from  10  to  4  o'clock. 

Betel  de  Fi^.— Burned  May  24th,  by  the 
Communists,  at  the  entrance  of  the  govern- 
ment troops.     To  be  rebuilt. 

H6tel  des  Invalide».-—MveTy  day,  except 
Sundays,  from  11  to  5  o'clock,  with  a  per- 
mit from  the  governor.  There  is  mass 
every  Sunday  in  the  Church  of  St.  Louis 
at  12  o'clock,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
military  music.  The  dome  and  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon  are  open  to  the  public  on 
Monday  and  Thursday  from  12  to  8  o'clock, 
and  the  other  days  from  1  to  4  o'clock, 
by  permission  from  the  governor.  The 
gallery  of  the  plans  in  relief  of  the  prin- 
cipal strong-holds  of  France  is  only  open 
iVom  the  1st  of  May  to  the  15th  of  June 
of  each  year,  to  persons  with  tickets  d^ 
Hvered  by  the  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Fortifications,  at  the  Administration  of 
War. 

Institute  of  France,  Quai  Conti,  21.— Ev- 
ery day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
from  11  to  1  o'clock. 

Institution  desJeunes-Aveugles,  Boulevard 
des  Invalides,  56. — ^Wednesday  from  1  to  6 
o'clock,  with  a  passport  from  the  director. 
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For  the  public  exercises  of  music  which 
take  place  four  or  five  times  a  year,  a  tick- 
et is  necessary  from  the  director. 

Botanical  Gardens,  Place  Walhubert  and 
Rue  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire.— Open  every 
day  Arom  morning  until  evening.  The 
Menagerie  is  open  in  winter  from  11  o'clock 
until  dark,  and  in  summer  from  10  to  6 
o'clock. 

Jardin  det  ruifcrv*.— Open  every  day 
ftom  morning  until  night.  The  private 
gardens  are  only  accessible  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  court.  During  the  summer 
there  is  music  every  day  at  5  o'clock. 

Jardin  du  Palcu^Rotfal.^Tha  garden, 
considered  a  passage,  is  open  from  early 
in  the  morning  until  midnight. 

Musfe  du  iMxembourg. — Open  every  day, 
except  Monday,  from  10  to  ^o'clock. 

Mtuie  du  Ijoyvrt. — Open  to  the  public 
every  day,  except  Monday,  from  10  to  4 
o'clock.  The  Museum  of  Painting  is  open 
for  study  every  day  until  6  o'clock  in  sum- 
mer, and  until  dark  in  winter. 

Notrt  Dame. — ^The  treasure  is  to  be  seen 
every  day  from  12  to  4  o'clock,  by  means 
of  a  ticket  delivered  by  one  of  the  priests 
for  50  c. 

Ptddis  de  Juttice,  Boulevard  du  Palais. — 
Destroyed  by  the  Communists  May  24th. 

Patau  de  la  Legion  d'llcnneur^  Rue  de 
Lille,  64.  —  Burned  by  the  Communists 
May  24th. 

Pahu  de  VlnduMtrie,  and  CkcanpB  Elyiies. 
— Open  every  day  ftom  morning  until 
evening ;  to  strangers  after  having  showed 
their  passports,  or  to  persons  furnished 
with  permits  delivered  by  the  Minister  of 
State. 

Ptdait  des  Beaux- Arts,  Rue  Bonaparte, 
14. — Open  every  day. 

Pakdi  de$  Tvileriea.^The  greater  part 
destroyed  during  the  civil  war. 

Pialaia  /Soya/. -—The  galleries  and  the 
garden  are  open  eveiy  day  from  morning 
until  midnight.  Theinterior  of  the  palace 
is  not  public. 

Palait  du  Luaaembourg,  — Visible  every 
day  from  10  to  4  o'clock,  except  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate. 

Pare  de  Monceaux. — Open  every  day 
from  morning  until  evening. 

Prisons, — Are  only  visible  to  persons 
furnished  witJi  a  special  permit  firam  the 
Prefect  of  the  Police. 

Sainte  ChapeUe,^-To  be  seen  every  day, 
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except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  11  to  4 
o'clock,  with  a  permit  from  the  Minister 
of  State. 

Sorbonne, — ^The  amphitheatres  are  open 
during  the  hours  of  the  races.  Tliey  have 
nothing  remarkable.  The  church  is  only 
open  the  entire  day  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days; during  the  week  it  is  open  in  the 
morning  until  9  o'clock,  and  in  the  after- 
noon from  1  to  3  o'clock.  To  see  well  the 
tomb  of  Richelieu  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
pourboire  to  the  guardian. 

T%eailres, — The  theatres  are  all  open 
every  evening,  with  the  exception  of  the 
opera  of  the  Theatre  Italien.  The  repre- 
sentations commence  usually  from  6  to  8 
o'clock. 

The  first  theatre  of  any  importance  in 
Paris  was  Le  Theatre  lUustre,  although 
theatrical  performances  were  given  in 
Paris  200  years  anterior  to  this  date.  The 
company  was  formed  iiy  Moli^re,  the  au- 
thor. Louis  XIV.,  being  much  pleased 
with  their  performances,  assigned  them  a 
theatre  in  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  built  them  one  also  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  Theatres  rapidly  aug^menU 
ed  daring  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and 
XVL ;  in  fact,  there  were  so  many  that 
none  of  them  were  capable  of  paying  ex- 
penses. Napoleon  I.  suppressed  them  all 
but  nine,  having  compensated  the  others. 
Under  Louis  XVIII.  there  was  an  annual 
sum  allotted  out  of  the  civil  list  toward  the 
support  of  the  principal  theatres.  After 
the  days  of  Comeille  and  Racine  the  drama 
assumed  a  languishing  position  in  Paris, 
until  it  was  restored  to  ite  pristine  glory 
by  the  genius  of  Rachel.  Until  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  all  female  characteis  wero 
personified  by  men.  The-  immortal  Talma 
was  the  first  who  inaugurated  the  present 
correctness  in  both  dress  aad  mannen  of 
the  French  stage. 

All  the  theatres  of  Paris  pay  a  tax  to 
the  govonment  of  ten  per  cent.  Of  their 
receipto.  Last  year  the  income  to  the 
government  from  this  source  was  nearly 
8200,000,  while  the  government  voted 
$300,000  to  sustain  the  principal  ones  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  classic  pro- 
dnctions  of  the  stage,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  language,  and  the  lighter  styles 
of  national  music.  The  government  also 
awards  large  premiuiUB  to  the  four  boat 
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pieces  repraseiited  every  year.  There  are 
Boif  about  25  theatres,  and .  150  diiferent 
places  of  amusement  in  Paris  and  vicinity, 
all  of  which  are  open  daring  the  summer 
feasoD,  made  up  of  gardens,  caf6-conc8rts, 
etc.  They  are  all  -well  regulated ;  guards 
and  policemen  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment outside  and  in.  To  secure  seats  dur- 
iog  the  day,  you  must  pay  twenty-five  per 
eeat.  more  than  if  you  buy  your  tickets  in 
the  evening;  but  it  should  invariably  be 
done,  if  there  be  any  excitement;  other- 
wise you  must  fail  into  /iae,  with  two  or 
time  hundred  persons  in  advance  of  you. 
The  police  arrangements  at  the  theatre  are 
so  admirable  that  the  least  confusion  is 
Sivoided.  If  you  proceed  in  a  hired  car- 
riage, it  is  necessary  that  you  should  pay 
Iwfore  you  arrive  at  the  theatre  to  avoid 
delay  at  the  door.  If  your  carriage  is  call- 
ed md  yoo  are  not  waiting,  it  must  pass 
en  aad  take  its  turn  again.  Gentlemen 
without  ladies  generally  take  orchestra 
stalls,  or  seats  in  the  side  balcony;  with 
ladies,  in  the  stalls  of  the  balcony.  The 
prices  vary  from  $2  50  to  fifty  cents  in  the 
different  bouses.  The  principal  places  of 
anosement  are, 

The  Academie  Hatwnale  de  Mttnque. — 
This  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  The  operas  and  ballets  pre- 
eeoted  here  are  nneqnaled.  The  Corps  de 
Ballet  are  the  leading  dancers  in  Paris, 
'While  the  choristers  are  pupils  of  the  Con- 
wrvat^re  de  Husique.  Performances, 
Hondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  This 
<ipeia.house  will  hold  2000  people.  In  case 
of  fin  on  the  stage,  the  audience  is  cut  off 
from  danger  by  an  iron  curtain. 

rMs<re-/<a&en,for  the  production  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  will  hold  1400  persons.  Per- 
fenoances,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
■nd  Saturday.  First  boxes,  $2;  orchestra 
tails,  $2 ;  balcony  sides,  $2 ;  in  frost,  $1 
75;  parqnette,  $1. 

TMfre  de  VOpera  Comiqw,  Place  des 
Italiens,  capable  of  accommodating  1500 
pencHis.  To  every  other  box  there  is  a 
Bnail  saloon,  where  refreshments  may  be 
had  between  the  acts.  The  air  is  supplied 
from  the  cellar,  where,  in  summer  time, 
it  is  cooled  by  ice ;  the  foul  air  finding 
egress  from  openings  in  the  ceiling.  This 
hoQse  receives  $50,000  from  the  govern- 
ment per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  enconr- 
"•Shig  the  lighter  stytea  of  national  music. 


Theatre  /Von^aw,  or  Comedte  Fran^ais, 
— The  perlbrmances  at  this  theatre  are 
considered  the  standard  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  the  government  devotes  $50,000 
annually  to  the  maintenance  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama  at  this  establishment.  It  is 
situated  on  Rue  Richelieu,  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  Dumas's,  Scribe's,  and  formerly 
Victor  Hugo's  productions  were  brought 
out  here  in  very  fine  style.  The  theatre 
is  capable  .of  accommodating  1200  persons. 
Prices  of  admission  are,  highest  price,  $1 
80;  lowest  50  cents. 

Theatre  de  VOdeon^  or  second 

Theatre  Fran^ais. — ^Tlus  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  houses  in  Paris,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1600  persons.  An  imperial  and  essen- 
tially literary  establishment;  it  receives 
from  government  a  subsidy  of  $20,000, 
with  rent  free.  The  emperor  has  there  a 
private  box,  and  his  majesty,  as  well  as 
the  empress,  have  often  sanctioned  with 
their  presence  the  many  successful  pro* 
dttctions  which  have  of  late  years  been 
brought  out  at  this  magnificent  place  of 
amusement.  Under  the  intelligent  direc- 
tion of  the  present  manager,  M.  de  la  Rou- 
nat,  it  has  proved  not  an  unworthy  rival 
of  the  first  Th6atre  Fxan^ais  in  a  series  of 
remarkable  plays,  often  due  to  the  pen  of 
writers  heretofore  unknown,  whom  M.  de 
la  Rounat,  in  the  true  sfnrit  of  an  artist, 
welcomed  to  his  stage.  One  of  these  plays, 
Leg  Testameni  du  Cesar  Girodot,  was  per- 
formed two  or  three  hundred  times,  and 
Le  Marquit  de  VeUemer^  by  George  Sand, 
met  this  last  season  with  unprecedented 
success,  drawing  nightly  crowded  audi- 
ences for  several  consecutive  months. 

ThicUre  Lyrique,  Burned  during  the 
seven  days'  combat  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
May,  1871, 

TMatre  du  Cfymuue,  situated  on  the  Bou- 
levard bonne  Nouvelle,  opened  in  1620, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchesse  du 
Berri.  It  was  in  this  house  that  the  works 
of  Scribe  were  first  presented  to  an  admir- 
ing public. 

Thidtre  de  la  Parte  8t.  Martin,  on  the 
Boulevard  St.  Martin.  This  theatre  was 
burned  to  the  ground  during  the  terrible 
seven  days'  conflict  between  the  Commu- 
nistB  and  government  troops. 
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TMdire  du  VeatdeviUe^  BoaleYard  dw  Ca- 
pocioes,  deYoted  to  the  productioii  of  vau- 
devilles. The  company  is  vexy  fine.  The 
house  is  capable  of  holding  1200  peraons. 

Th^tre  det  VeoHiUs,  Boulevard  Mont- 
martre,  capable  of  holding  1200  persons. 
The  company  is  very  good. 

Tkidtre  de  VAmbiffu  Comique^  Boalevard 
St.  Martin,  for  the  prodaction  of  melodram- 
as and  vaudevilles.  The  house  is  large, 
capable  of  holding  2000  persons. 

J%edlre  du  PaUm  Rofjal,  formerly  Th6&- 
tre  Montansier,  situated  at  the  northwest 
amer  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  has  an  excel- 
lent company,  but  is  very  small.  Vaude- 
villes and  fiffces  only  are  produced  here. 

TfUdtn  NatumaU  de  CSrqm^  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  for  the  representation  of  mili- 
tary pieces  and  vaudevilles.  Company  is 
excellent. 

Tkidtn  det  FoBetDramatique,  Boulevard 
du  Temple.  Burned  at  the  fkll  of  the  Com- 
mune. 

ThSdtre  de  la  GdU^  Boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple.— ^Melodramas  and  vaudevilles  are  pro- 
duced here.  The  house  will  hold  nearly 
1^000  persons. 

ThiAtre  BeaunutrehaUj  Boulevard  Bean- 
marcbais. 

Tkidtre  du  Luxembomrg,  near  the  Janttn 
du  Luxembourg,  for  vaudevilles. 

Theatre  dee  Fwnomdmlee,  Boulevard  du 
Temple.  —  Performances  here  consist  of 
rope^lancing  and  other  gymnastic-  exer- 
cises, with  a  clown.  Prices,  90  cents  and 
6  cents. 

Cirque  NaUonale^  Boulevard  des  Filles  du 
Calvaire,  open  only  in  the  winter  season. 
Performances  are  exclusively  equestrian, 
and  very  good.     Prices,  40  and  20  cents. 

Cirque  NaUanak,  a  beautiful  polygonal 
building,  capable  of  holding  6000  peiaona. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  near 
the  fountains  of  Bond  Point. 

Cirque  NaHonale^  opened  August,  1865, 
is  situated  in  the  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
near  the  Boulevard  Prince  Eugtoe ;  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  moat  beantiftil  cir- 
cuses in  the  world. 


There  are  numerous  smaller  theatres, 
such  as  the  FciUet  Nouvelle,  Clvmey^  FoUet 
Dramatique,  Chateau  d*JSau,  Mewue-Plai' 
tirtf  the  performances  of  which  are  an- 
nounced in  all  the  daily  journals.  Coit- 
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certs  and  balls  are  also  given  nearly  ev- 
ery evening  at  the  ValaUmo;  audience 
''muced." 

There  are  concert-rooms,  spectacle  con- 
certs, and  puppet-shows ;  but  nothing  of 
importance  to  occupy  the  time  of  a  travel- 
er, if  we  -except  the  numerous  caf<6s-coa^ 
certs,  or  cafi&a-chantants,  open  on  the  Boule- 
vard du  Temple  in  winter,  and  the  Cliamps 
£lys6es  in  summer.  Here  you  are  accom- 
modated in  the  open  air  with  something  to 
eat  or  drink,  while  listening  to  scrape  of 
operas  or  songs.  There  is  no  ticket  of  ad- 
mission necessary,  but  every  person,  on 
entering,  is  expected  to  order  some  z<»« 
freshments.  Some  of  the  performers  oc- 
casionally pass  through  the  audience  to 
collect  a  trifle  from  the  pleased  listener. 

TUatre  In^)irkU  du  CftolefeC— This  honae 
will  hold  8600  people.  It  was  finished  in 
1862.     Representations  every  evening. 

Tkidtre  dee  Fatttaitiee  ParieUunee. — 
Founded  in  1866. 

Fotiee-Marignig^  on  the  Champs  Elys^ea. 

Tkidtre  SamUMtrmam,  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain. 

Concerte. — Concerts  of  the  CommTvatoire 
de  Mutique  take  place  every  fortnight, 
from  January  until  April,  at  2  Rue  Beri^re. 
The  music  here  is  chiefly  instrumental,  and 
the  selections  are  taken  from  the  celebrated 
classic  oompoeers,  quality,  not  quantity,  be- 
ing alone  considered. 

Comoerte  dee  Ckounpe  Efysiet  take  place 
every  evening  during  the  summer  season. 

ConcerU  du  Ckalet  dee  llet  in  the  Boia 
de  Boulogne,  open  several  times  a  week 
during  the  summer. 

Omcerta  du  Cuino,  16  Rue  Cadet  — 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  concerts  at 
which  neariy  all  the  leading  musicians  of 
every  country  may  be  heard;  these  are^ 
the  Sdik  Erard^  18  Rue  de  Mail  (the  finest); 
the  SaUe  Pkyel,  22  Rocheehouart,  and  the 
SaOe  Herz,  88  Rue  de  la  YictoirB. 

Public  BaUe, — Bal  Wagram,  Ancienne 
Maison  Dourlans,  41  Avenue  Wagram, 
near  the  Arc  deTxiomphed'Etoile.  Danc- 
ing every  night  in  the  gardens  or  in  the 
hall,  according  to  the  weather.  ETery 
Thursday  grand  f&te,  illumination,  fire- 
works. 

Cafl  Gladerj  open  through  the  day.  -^ 
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Games  of  eveiy  description,  shooting-gal- 
kry.  The  admiBsion  is  free.  6000  per- 
MMks  can  be  accommodated  in  the  magnifi- 
eent  new  hall  and  gardens,  which  are  the 
higest  in  Paris. 

In  winter  the  B<iU  Mtuques  de  V  Opera 
ttke  place  every  Saturday  night,  begin- 
ning in  the  middle  of  December  and  con- 
tinning  until  Mardi  gnu,  or  the  Tuesday 
before  Ash- Wednesday. 

At  the  Caaxno  there  are  balls  on  Sundays, 
HondayB,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  This 
if  not  a  place  where  gentlemen  can  take 
tbeir  wives  or  sisters. 

Tkt  MubiUe,  or  Jardin  des  Fleursy  should 
be  visited  in  the  evening.  £very  thing 
that  taste  and  skill  could  do  has  been  done 
to  make  it  a  fairy  scene  of  enchantment. 
In  a  beantifhl  semicircular  building  is 
Mited  a  weU-condncted  orchestra,  around 
which  the  "  ga3rest  of  the  gay"  whirl  them- 
selves through  the  mases  of  the  waltz,  pol- 
ka, and  mazourka.  As  the  dances  are,  as 
a  general  thing,  considered  a  little  loose,  it 
is  vnnecessary  to  say  the  gentleman  trav- 
eler is  not  expected  to  join  in  the  amuse- 
Blent  of  the  dancers,  although  we  see  no 
hann  in  looking  on  if  in  company  with  mar- 
ried kdks.  It  may  be  that  "  chilling  re- 
Mrve**  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  ladies 
viio  frequent  these  gardens ;  still,  every 
thing  is  conducted  with  a  proper  regard 
Iv  pttbUc  deoency.  Recesses,  bowers,  and 
grores  every  where  meet  the  eye,  while 
nahitodes  of  gas-lights  twinkle  through 
the  grass,  or  illuminate  the  Chinese  lan- 
terns festooned  from  the  tries.  Ton  have 
alio  a  shooting-gallery,  Chinese  bllliard- 
tsbles,  a  cafe  and  restaurant,  where  you 
""y  ^joy  yonr  coffise,  beer,  wine,  or  d- 
gus;  admission,  2^  francs. 

Tke  CloaaiB  des  LUat,  which  in  winter 
MMon  takes  the  name  of  Pnub,  is  a  ball- 
nom  mostly  frequented  by  the  students  of 
the  Latin  Quarter,  where  they  meet  their 
fiur  bat  frail  companions ;  dancing  Mon- 
^JB^Xhundays,  and  Sundays. 

SteambocUs. — Small  steamboats  ply  reg- 
|ilarly  between  Paris  and  Saint  Cloud  dar- 
ing the  summer  season,  starting  from  the 
Qual  d'Orsay.  Fare,  1  franc.  A  service 
of  omnibus  steamboats  was  formed  between 
Percy  and  Saint  Cloud  in  1866. 

Sailways.  —  Paris  is  the  head  of  eight 
Ibtt  of  railway  belonging  to  five  com- 


panies. The  Chenan  de  ftr  de  OekUHre, 
which  does  not  extend  be^'ond  the  city,  is 
conducted  by  a  common  magistrate. 

Chemin  de  fer  de  CeitUure,  Central 
Administration,  Rue  d' Amsterdam. — This 
railway  unites  the  depots  of  the  Chemins 
de  rOuest,  du  Nord,  de  I'Est,  de  Lyon, 
and  d' Orleans. 

CAemms  defer  de  VEst,  Railway  Station 
on  the  Place  de  Strasbourg,  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  Boulevard  of  the  same 
name. — The  direct  line  from  Paris  to  Mul- 
house  has  an  especial  d6p6t,  situated  on 
the  left  and  behind  the  principal  building. 
The  Railway  de  Vincennes  and  de  la  Va- 
renne  Saint  Maur,  which  belongs  also  to 
the  Company  de  I'Est,  has  its  particular 
depot  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

let  Central  Bureau,  7  and  9  Rue  de  Bou- 
loL  2d  Central  Bureau,  84  Boulevard  S6- 
bastopol,  and  47  and  49  Rue  Quincamproix. 
dd  Central  Bureau,  Phice  de  hi  Bastille  (d^- 
pot  of  the  Railway  de  Vincennes).  4/A 
Central  Bureau,  6  Place  Saint  Sulpice. 
Special  omnibuses  at  each  bureau. 

Chemins  defer  de  Lyon  et  de  la  Mediter- 
ranee. — Railway  Station  on  the  Boulevard 
Mazas,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Lyon. 

Bureaux. — 44  Rue  Neuve  des  Mathnr*  ' 
ins;  1  Rue  Rossini;  6  Rue  Coq  U^ron ;  59 
Rue  Bonaparte,  and  12  Place  Saint  Sul- 
pice; 6  and  7  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg; 
6  Rue  Rambuteau.  Omnibuses  leave  these 
bureaux  for  the  d6p6t  before  the  departure 
of  each  train. 

Chemins  defer  du  Nord. — Railway  Sta- 
tion, 18  Place  Roubaix. 

Bureaux. — Hotel  du  Louvre,  Rue  de  Ri- 
voU ;  Rue  Saint  Martin,  impasse  de  la 
Planchette;  Hotel  Meurice,  228  Rue  de 
Rivoli ;  Hotel  Bedford,  17  and  19  Rue  de 
1' Arcade ;  Hotel  de  Lille  et  d' Albion,  211 
Rue  St.  Honoro ;  59  Rue  Bonaparte ;  83 
Boulevard  de  S^bastopol ;  Hotel  des  Trois 
Empereurs,  170  Rue  de  Rivoli;  6  Place  de 
la  Bourse ;  3  Rue  Chariot.  Omnibuses 
for  the  depot  may  be  found  at  each  of  these 
stations. 

Chemins  defer  d* Orleans.— Railway^  Sta- 
tion, 7  Boulevard  de  THopital. 

Bureaux. — 180  Rue  Saint  Honor6;  8 
Rue  de  Londres;  5  Rue  Le  Pelletier;  7 
Rue  de  Babylone;  28  Rue  Notre  Damo 
des  Yictoires;  80  Rue  Notre  Dame  de 
Nazareth;  6  Place  Saint  Sulpice;  7  Place 
de  la  Madeleine. 
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Chemuu  defer  de  VOvett. — Lines  of  Nor- 
mandie,  Auteuil,  Versailles,  St.  Germain, 
and  Argenteuil  Station,  124  Kue  Saint  Lfr- 
zare  and  9  Rue  d'Amsterdam. 

Lines  of  ^etagne  and  Versailles  Sta- 
tion, 44  Boulevard  Montpamassc. 

Bureaux. — For  the  d^pot  Saint  Lazare, 
Place  dc  la  Bourse  ;  Boulevard  Bonne 
Nonvelle  ;  Pointe  Sainte  Eustache ;  Place 
du  Ghat^et  (one  departure  only  fur  the 
last  trains  after  the  close  of  the  theatre) ; 
2  Place  Saint  Andr6  des  Arts. 

For  the  depot  Montpamasse,  2  Place 
du  Palais  Royal ;  Place  de  la  Bourse ;  Rue 
Stdnt  Martin ;  4  Rue  Bourtibourg. 

Chemm  de  fer  die  Sceaux  et  ^Oreay. — 
Railway  Station  at  the  former  Barri^e 
d'Enfer. 

Special,  omnibuses,  4  Rue  Drouot;  19 
Rue  de  Cllch}',  by  the  Place  des  Victoires 
et  la  Bourse ;  Place  Saint  Sulpice,  and  130* 
Rue  Saint  Honor6,  by  the  Pont  Neuf. 

The  omnibus  lines  A.  C,  J,^  /I.  F.^  and 
the  Afontrouffietmes^  conduct  from  all  points 
of  Paris  to  the  d6p6t. 

The  Boulevarde. — The  most  frequented 
of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris  extends,  under 
different  names,  from  the  Bastile  to  the 
Madeleine.  It  comprehends  starting  from 
the  Bastile. 

The  Boulevard  BetmmarckaU  (759  yards 
in  length,  ftom.  the  Colonne  de  Juillet  to 
the  Rue  Saint  S^bastien  on  the  right,  to 
the  Rue  du  Pont  aux  Ch'oux  on  the  left) ; 
on  the  right,  houses  built  on  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Hotel  Beaumarchais ;  on  the 
left,  small  Hotel  de  Ninon  de  I'Enclos, 
Th6&tre  Beaumarchais,  recently  restored 
and  enlarged ;  also  the  streets  du  Pas  de 
la  Mule,  Saint  Gilles,  and  des  Toumelles. 

The  Boulevard  det  FiUes  du  Ccdvaire  (325 
yards  in  length). 

The  Boulevard  du  Temple  (542  yards  in 
length) :  on  the  right.  Cirque  Nationale, 
Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene,  Boulevard 
des  Amandiers,  Rue  du  Faubourg  du  Tem- 
ple, Barrack  of  the  Prince  Eu^ne;  on  the 
left,  Turc  Garden,  Th^fktre  Dejazet,  Pas- 
sage Vendome,  Th6iitre  Robin. 

7^  Boulevard  Saint  Martin  (700  yards 
long) :  on  the  right,  Fountain  du  Chateau 
d'Eau,  Boulevard  de  Magenta,  Grand  Caf6 
de  Paris,  Theatres  des  Folios  Dramatiqne, 
de  TAmbigu  et  de  la  Porte  Saint  Martin. 

The  Boulevard  Saint  Denit  (271  yards  in 
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length,  from,  the  Gate  Saint  Martin  to  tho 
Gate  Saint  Denis) ;  on  the  right.  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Martin,  Boulevard  de  Stras- 
bourg et  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Denia; 
on  the  left.  Rue  Saint  Martin,  Boulevard 
de  S^bastopol  et  Rue  Saint  Denis. 

The  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouedk  (379  yarda, 
from  the  Rue  St.  Denis  to  the  Rue  Bonno 
Nouvelle);  on  the  right,  Palace  Bonne 
Nouvelle,  of  which  the  cellars  are  occu- 
pied by  a  market,  the  ground  floor  by 
a  large  bazaar,  and  the  upper  stories  by 
the  Caf6  de  France,  Theatre  du  Gymnase ; 
on  the  loft,  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne 
Nouvelle,  in  which  is  also  a  church  ,of  the 
same  name. 

The  Boulevard  Poieaonniere  (379  yards  in 
length) :  on  the  right.  Bazaar  du  Voyage, 
Maison  Barbedienne  for  bronzes.  Restau- 
rant Vachetto ;  on  the  left;,  Stores  du  Pro- 
phete,  Des  tapis  d'Aubusson,  and  Bazaar 
of  French  Industry'. 

The  Boulevard  if ontmartre  (273  yards  in 
length,  f^om  the  street  Montmaitre  to  the 
streets  Druot  and  Richelieu);  splendid 
caf6s  on  the  right  and  left;  on  the  left, 
Th6atre  des  Vari6t69,  Passage  des  Pano- 
ramas, Rue  Vivienne,  Messrs.  Goupil  and 
Co.'s  store  of  engravings,  and  the  Petit 
Journal. 

The  Boulevard  des  Jtalkne  (596  yards 
long,  from  the  streets  Druot  on  the  right 
and  Richelieu  on  the  left  to  the  Pavilion 
de  Hanovre  on  the  left  and  the  Rue  de  In 
Chanss^e  d' Antin  on  the  right)  is  the  ren- 
dezvous fbr  Parisian  £uhion :  on  the  right 
side,  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Disderi  pho- 
tographs; Theatre  Cleverman,  successor 
of  Robert  Hondin  and  Hamilton ;  Passage 
de  rOpera ;  Rue  le  Pelietier,  in  which  is  tlie 
principal  entrance  to  the  Opera ;  Rues  La- 
fitte  and  Taitbout ;  Cafg  Riche ;  ResUnrant 
Tortoni ;  Restaurant  of  the  Maison-Dor^e ; 
Theatre  des  Fantabies  Parisiennes,  No. 
26 ;  house  of  the  armorer  Deviame,  Rae  dn 
Holder  and  the  Cafe  Foy :  on  the  left  side. 
Cafe  Cardinal ;  Passage  des  Princes;  Caffi 
du  Grand  Balcon,  behind  which  is  the 
Opera  Comique ;  Rues  de  Choiseul  and  de 
U  Michodi^re,  leading  to  the  Th^tre  Ital- 
ien  and  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre,  occapted 
by  the  jeweler  Christophle,  on  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  Louis  le  Grand. 

The  Boulevard  des  Capticines  (542  yards 
in  length,  from  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre 
and  the  Rue  de  la  Chanssie  d*Antin  to  the 
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Eae  dn  Luxembourg) ;  on  tiie  left,  photo- 
graphic saloons  of  Mayer  and  Pierson, 
confectioner  Boissier,  stores  de  Tahan, 
Boe  de  la  Paix,  stores  of  Alphonse  Gi- 
itniz,  in  the  place  of  the  former  Hotel  des 
Affiiires  Etrang^res ;  on  the  right,  the  new 
Opem,  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  Jockey  Club, 
etc. 

The  Boulevard  dt  la  Madeleine  (217  yards 
in  length) ;  on  the  left,  Cit^  Y inde,  stores 
of  Le  Goupy,  Gouache,  des  Trois  Quart!- 
en,  mourning  store  of  Sainte  Madeleine ; 
on  the  right.  Rues  de  S^ze,  Gaudot  de 
Manroy,  and  de  la  Ferme  des  Mathurins ; 
at  the  end  of  the  boulevard  is  the  Place 
de  la  Madeleine,  surrounding  jthe  church 
«f  the  same  name. 

The  new  roads  formed  by  the  reunion 
of  the  old  exterior  boulevards  with  other 
streets  are  (on  the  right  bank) : 

The  Boulevard  de  Bercy,  from  the 
Wharves  de  Bercy  and  de  la  Rap^  to  the 
Bne  de  Charenton ;  the  Boulevard  de  Beu- 
Hbfy  from  the  Rue  de  Charenton  to  the 
Roe  Picpus ;  the  Boidevard  de  Picput,  from 
the  Bne  de  Picpus  to  the  Cours  de  Yin- 
eeimes;  fhe  Boulevard  de  Charorme,  from 
^  Cours  de  Yincennes  to  the  Rue  des 
Rats,  and  to  the  projected  boulevard  of 
Pbilippe  Anguste;  the  Boulevard  Memlr 
warfoai;  from  the  Rue  des  Rats  to  the  Rue 
Oberkampf  and  to  the  Chauss^  de  Menil- 
montant ;  the  Boidevard  de  Belleville^  from 
the  Chauss^  de  M^nilmontant  to  the 
Roes  dn  Faubourg,  du  Temple,  and  de  Par- 
ti; the  Boulevard  de  la  VUleiie,  from  the 
Baes  du  Faubourg,  du  Temple,  and  de 
Paris,  to  the  Rues  de  Chateau  Landon  and 
des  Yertus ;  the  Boulevard  de  la  Chapelh, 
from  the  Rues  Chateau  Landon  and  des 
Yertus  to  the  Boulevard  de  Magenta  and 
to  tile  Rue  des  Poissonniers ;  the  Boidevard 
de  Rockeckouartf  from  the  Rues  du  Fau- 
bourg Poiftsonnidre  and  des  Poissonniers 
to  the  Rue  and  the  Chaussee  des  Martyrs ; 
the  Boulevard  de  CUcky^  from  the  Rue  and 
the  Chauss^  des  Martyrs  to  the  place  of 
the  ancient  barrier  of  Clichy ;  the  Boule- 
^^ord  dee  BaUgnolles,  from  the  Rue  de 
Clichy  and  the  Grande  Rue  des  Batign- 
oUes  to  the  Rues  du  Rochcr  and  de  L^vis ; 
the  Boulevard  de  Courcellea,  from  the  Rues 
do  Rocher  and  de  L^vis  to  the  crossway 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  Avenues  de 
W'agram  and  des  Ternes,  and  to  the  Rue 
du  Faubourg  Saint  Honor6 :  (on  the  left 


bank),  the  Boulevard  de  la  Gare,  from  the 
Wharves  de  la  Gare  and  d*  Austerlitz  to  the 
Rue'  d'Austerlitz ;  the  Boulevard  d'lvry, 
from  the  Rue  d'Austerlitz  to  the  route  de 
Choissy  and  the  Place  de  la  Barri^re  d'lta- 
lie ;  the  Boulevard  d'ltalie,  from  the  Place 
d'ltalie  to  the  Rue  de  la  Sant6 ;  the  Boi^ 
levard  Saint  Jacques,  from  the  Rue  de  la 
Sant6  to  the  Place  de  la  Barri^re  d'Enfer ; 
the  Boulevard  ^Enftr,  from  the  Place 
d'Enfer  to  the  Boulevard  Montpamasse; 
the  Boulevard  de  Montronge,  from  the  Bou- 
levard d'Enfer  to  the  Place  de  la  Bairi&re 
du  Maine;  the  Boulevard  de  Vaugirard^ 
from  the  Place  du  Maine  to  the  Rue  de 
Sevres  and  the  Avenue  de  Breteuil ;  the 
Boulevard  de  GreneUe,  from  the  Rue  de 
Sevres  to  the  Wharves  d'Orsay  and  do 
Grenelle. 

The  old  interior  boulevards  of  the  left 
bank  are :  the  Boulevard  de  VHapital  (1652 
yards),  beginning  at  the  Place  Walhubert, 
between  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  the 
right,  and  the  d6p6t  of  the  Chemin  de  fer 
d*Orleans  on  the  left  (on  the  right,  Boule- 
vard Saint  Marcel,  and  church  of  the  same 
name ;  on  the  left.  Abattoir  de  Yillejuif) ; 
the  Boulevard  des  Gobelme  (927  yards),  a 
continuation  of  the  Boulevard  de  THdpi- 
tal,  and  united  to  the  old  Boulevard  extSri- 
eur  d'ltalie ;  the  Boulevard  Saint  Jacques 
(980  yards),  from  the  Rue  de  la  Glaci^re 
to  the  ancient  Barri^re  d'Enfer,  and  to 
which  have  been  united  the  Boulevards  de 
la  Glacierey  de  la  Santi,  and  d'Arcueil  (on 
this  last  is  the  railway  station  of  the  Che- 
min de  fer  de  Soeaux);  the  Boulevard 
d'Enfer  (920  yards),  lost  during  a  great 
part  of  its  extent  in  the  old  Boulevard  de 
Montrougs ;  the  Boulevard  du  dfontpamatae 
(1877  yards) ;  on  the  left,  railway  station 
of  the  Chemins  de  fer  de  TOoest  et  de  Yer- 
sailles,  and  the  Chaussde  du  Maine ;  the 
Boulevard  des  Invalides  (1854  yards),  form- 
ing the  prolongation  of  the  preceding  bou- 
levard, and  ending  at  the  junction  of  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle  Saint  Germain  with  the 
corner  of  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides 
(on  the  left,  imperial  establishment  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles,  column  of  the  Place  de 
BreteuO,  the  new  church  Saint  Fmn^oia 
Xavier,  Avenues  de  Yillars  and  dc  Tonr- 
villc,  Hotel  des  Invalides ;  on  the  right, 
Gothic  tower  of  the  chapel  of  the  Convent 
des  Oiseaux).  On  the  right  bank  of  tho 
Seine  are  the  Boulevards  de  la  Contresearpe 
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and  Bourdon  (of  650  and  759  yards),  from 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  the  Seine. 

The  New  Bmdevarde. — The  new  bonle- 
vardfl  opened  since  1854  in  all  directions 
are: 

The  Botdevard  de  Strcubovrg  (921  yards), 
from  the  D6p6t  of  Strasbourg  to  the  Bou- 
levard 8aint  Denis ;  in  the  lower  part, 
Cafi^  du  Dix  Neuvi^me  Si^le,  des  Mille 
Colonnes,  and  de  TEldorado. 

The  Boulevard  de  SihaMopdl^  from  the 
Boulevard  Saint  Denis  to  the  Place  du 
Chatelet;  on  the  right.  Church  of  Saint 
Leu;  Rues  de  Rambateau  and  de  la  Cos- 
sonnerie,  leading  to  the  central  markets ; 
Rue  Aubry  le  Boucher,  from  which  may 
be  seen  the  Square  of  the  Innocents ;  Th^ 
utro  du  Chatelet ;  on  the  left,  Square  des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  l)eforo  the  Conseryator^* 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  Th6atre  de  la 
Gaitd;  Rue  do  Rivoli;  on  the  right  and 
left.  Square  of  the  Tower  Saint  Jacques ; 
Place  de  1' Hotel  de  Ville,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Avenue  Victoria;  Fountain  de  la 
Victoire,  and  Theatre  Lyrique. 

The  Boulevard  du  Palais^  from  the 
Bridge  au  Change  to  the  Bridge  Saint 
Michael ;  on  the  right,  Palace  of  Justice, 
Holy  Chapel;  on  the  left,  Tribunal  of 
Commerce,  and  Barracks  of  the  Police. 

The  Boulevard  Saint  Michael^  from  the 
Place  of  this  name  to  the  Avenue  deTOb- 
servatoire ;  on  the  left,  street  and  church 
Saint  S^verin ;  beyond  the  Boulevard  Saint 
Germain,  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  des  Ther- 
ines,  surrounded  by  a  square;  Rue  des 
Ecoles,  leading  to  the  College  of  France ; 
Church  de  la  Sorbonne ;  Rue  Soufflot,  from 
which  the  Pantheon  may  be  seen ;  Rues  de 
YAhU  de  TEp^e  and  da  Val  de  Grace, 
from  the  former  of  which  the  Tower  of 
Saint  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas  may  be  seen, 
and  from  the  latter  the  Dome  du  Val  de 
Grace ;  on  the  right.  Boulevard  Saint  An- 
dr6;  Fountain  Saint  Michael;  Boulevard 
Saint  Germain ;  Maison  Hachette ;  Rue  de 
TEcole  de  M^lecin,  ending  with  the  Hospi- 
tal de  la  Clinique  and  the  Ecole  de  M6de- 
cin ;  Rue  Racine,  firom  which  may  be  seen 
the  Theatre  de  l'Od6on ;  Lyceum  of  Saint 
liouis ;  Rue  Monsieur  le  ihrince ;  Garden 
of  the  Luxembourg ;  School  of  Mines,  and 
botanical  garden  of  the  School  of  Mede- 
cine. 

The  Boulevard  Maleekerbee  (2926  yards), 
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fnm  the  Madeleine  to  the  Gate  d'Asni* 
^res,  dividing  at  the  head  of  the  Place  La- 
horde,  near  the  new  church  of  Saint  Au- 
gustine, and  sending  a  branch  toward  the 
old  Barrier  de  Monceaux,  which  passes  to 
the  left  near  a  park  of  the  same  name. 

The  grand  ^eenue  dee  Ckampe  Efyteee. 

The  Avenue  Jos^hine  (975  yards),  from 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  FEtoile  to  the 
Bridge  de  I'Alma. 

The  Boulevard  d'Jma  (1406  yards), 
from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Place  du  Roi  de  Rome. 

Avenue  du  Roi  de  Borne  (1300  yards), 
from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Place  of  the  same  name.' 

Avetvue  d'EylaUf  from  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe to  the  Gate  de  la  Muette. 

Avenue  de  Vlmperatrice  and  Avenue  de  la 
Grande  Arm^,  ending  the  first  at  the  Gate 
Dauphine,  and  the  second  at  the  Gate  de 
Neuilly. 

Avenue  d'Etdvng^  which  will  be  opened 
;  on  the  place  of  the  cit6  dc  TEtoilc. 

Avenue  du  Prince  Jerome^  from  the  Are 
de  Triomphe  to  the  Avenue  des  Temes 
and  the  Place  de  Courcelles. 

A  venue  de  Wagram,  from  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe to  the  prolongation  of  the  Boulevard 
Malesherbes. 

Avenue  de  la  Peine  Hortente  (866  yards, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Boulevard  Mon- 
ceaux), from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the 
Park  Monceaux. 

Avenue  de  Friedland  (1950  yards,  an- 
cient Boulevard  Beaujon),  from  the  Place 
de  TEtoile  to  the  place  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  streets  Faubourg  Saint  Honor6, 
de  Monceaux,  and  de  TOratoire  du  Roule. 

The  Boulevard  Haussmann,  between  the 
preceding  place  and  the  Rue  de  la  Chaus- 
8^  d'Antin  (it  will  be  extended  farther). 

Avenue  de  VEmpereur^  from  the  Place  da 
Pont  de  TAlma  to  the  Gate  de  la  Muette. 

Avenue  de  PAlma^  from  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elys^s  to  the  Quay  de  Billy. 

The  Boulev€trd  Pereire^  double  avenue, 
extending  frtran  the  Station  of  the  P&rte 
Maillot  to  the  Rue  de  Sant^,  near  the  Sta- 
tion des  Batignolles. 

The  Boulevard  Fobaire,  from  the  Ch^ 
tean  d'Eau  to  the  Place  du  Trune. 

The  Boulevard  des  Amandiert  (1950 
yards),  from  the  Chateau  d'Eau  to  the  an- 
cient Barrier  des  Amandiers. 

The  Boulevard  de  Magenta^  from  the 
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Chateau  d'Ean  to  the  Gate  de  Glignan- 
ooart,  crossing  the  Boulevard  de  Stras- 
booig  near  the  church  Saint  Laurent,  and 
the  Kue  Lafayette  near  the  D6p6t  dn  Nord. 

The  Boulevard  Sidktrd  Lenoir  (1960 
rardftX  ^m  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  du  Tem- 
ple to  the  Place  de  Li  Bastille. 

The  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  from  the 
Qoaj  St.  Bernard  to  the  church  St.  Ger- 
nain  dee  Pr^,  extended  only  as  far  as  the 
Roe  Hante  Fenille  (it  wiU  be  continued  to 
the  Phlace  of  the  Legislatire  Corps). 

Avenue  de  Vmeennet  (2888  yards),  from 
the  Boe  de  Lyon  to  the  ancient  Barrier  de 
HeoiUy. 

The  Boulevard  d'AmterlHz  (660  yards), 
from  the  Bridge  d*  Ansterlita  to  the  Rue  de 
Charenton. 

Ateuue  Parmentier  (1950  yards),  from 
the  Abattoir  de  M^nilmontant  to  the  Roe 
d'AHbert,  on  the  north ;  and  to  the  south 
inttl  it  meets  the  Boulevard  du  Prince 
Eagtee. 

The  Boulevird  de  PkU^pe  A  uguMte,  from 
the  Barri^  dn  Tr6ne  to  the  Cemetery  of 
the  P^  la  Chaise. 

The  Boulevard  Samt  Mareel,  from  the 
Bae  de  Lourdne  to  the  Boulevard  Arago. 

The  Boulevard  de  Port  Boifal^  from  the 
Roe  MoufTetard  to  the  croesway  de  TOb- 
Mnratoire. 

The  Boulevard  Arago,  from  the  Rue  de 
Lmcine  to  the  j^ne  d*£nfer. 

The  nineteen  sections  of  the  Rue  JfiH- 
teire,  transformed  into  boulevards,  bear 
the  foUowing  names :  on  the  right  bank, 
Bomktard  PoniatowM,  from  the  Gate  de 
Benry  to  the  Gate  de  Pripus ;  Boulevard 
SouU,  from  the  Gate  de  Pripus  to  that  of 
^cennes;  Boulevard  Davoutf,  from  the 
Gate  of  Yincennes  to  that  of  Bagnolet; 
Bcukvuid  Morlier,  from  the  Gate  de  Bagno- 
let to  the  Gate  de  Romainville ;  Boulevard 
Simmer,  from  the  Gate  de  Romainville  to 
the  passage  of  the  Canal  de  TOurcq ;  Bouh- 
9ord  Maedonald,  from  the  passage  of  the 
Canal  de  TOnrcq  to  the  Gate  d'Aubervil- 
lins;  Boulevard  Ney,fTom  the  Gate  d*Au- 
hervilliers  to  that  of  Saint  Ouen ;  Boule^ 
^nrd  Heuieres,  from  the  Gate  of  Saint 
Ooen  to  that  of  Clichy ;  Boulevard  BerOAer, 
Aom  the  Gate  de  Clichy  to  that  of  the  R^ 
Volte ;  Boulevard  Gauvion  8anU  Cyr,  from 
the  Gate  de  la  R^volte  to  that  of  Neuilly ; 
BtmUvard  Ixmnet,  from  the  Gate  of  Neuilly 
te  that  of  La  Huette ;  Boulevard  Sucket, 


from  the  Gate  de  la  Muette  to  that  of 
Auteuil ;  Boulevard  Mural,  from  the  Gate 
of  Auteuil  to  the  Seine ;  on  the  left  bank, 
Boulevard  Mauena,  from  the  Gate  of  the 
D6p6t  to  the  Gate  d'ltalie ;  Boulevard  Ktl- 
lermaun,  from  the  Gate  d'ltalie  to  that  of 
Gentilly;  Boulevard  Jourdan,  from  the 
Gate  of  Gentilly  to  that  of  Orleans ;  Boule^ 
vard  Brunt,  from  the  Gate  d' Orleans  to  the 
passage  of  the  Chemin  de  fer  de  TOoest ; 
Boulevard  Lefd/vre,  fh>m  the  passage  of 
the  Chemin  de  fer  de  POoest  to  the  Gate  de 
Versailles ;  Boulevard  Victor,  from  the  Gate 
de  Versailles  to  the  Seine. 

The  (2tiayi.-^The  quays,  beginning  with 
the  point  irhere  the  Seine  enters  Paris, 
are :  the  Quai  de  Bercy  (on  the  right  bank, 
small  pavilion  of  the  chateau  de  Bercy; 
vast  d^pot  of  wine,  brandy,  oil,  vinegar, 
etc.);  the  Quai  de  la  Gore  (on  the  left 
bank),  directly  opposite  the  Quai  de  Bercy 
(on  the  left,  Gare  Triozon,  vast  basin,  where 
the  steamboats  are  sheltered  from  the  ice 
in  winter);  the  Quai  de  la  BapSe  (right 
bank) ;  the  Quai  SAueterUtz  (left  bank), 
from  the  Quai  de  la  Gare  to  the  new  d6- 
p6t  of  the  Chemin  de  fer  d'Olreans ;  the 
Quai  Henri  IV.  (right  bank) ;  the  Quai  Si. 
Bernard  (left  bank),  opposite  the  Qnai 
Henri  IV.,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  D^pot  of 
Wines;  the  Quai  de  Anjou  (left  bank); 
the  Quaie  dee  CMeetins,  Si.  Paul,  and  dee 
Ormet  (right  bank) ;  the  Quai  de  Bethune 
and  the  Quai  €POrleane  (right  bank  of  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Seine) ;  the  Quai  St. 
Bernard  and  the  Quai  de  la  Toumelle  (left 
bank) ;  the  Quai  Bourbon,  the  Quai  de  la 
Greve,  the  Quai  Napoleon^  the  Quai  Pel- 
letter,  the  Quai  de  Givree,  the  Quoi  Deeaix ; 
the  Qu€d  de  la  Mepinerie,  formerly  Qwu 
de  la  Ferraille  (right  bank) ;  the  Quai  de 
rHorloge  (left  bank  of  the  large  arm) ;  the 
Quai  de  VArckevedU  (right  bank  of  the 
small  arm) ;  the  Quai  Montebello,  opposite 
that  of  the  Archevech^ ;  the  Quai  du  Marcki 
Neuf,  on  the  right  bank,  opposite  the  Quid 
St.  Michael ;  the  Quai  dee  Orfkvres,  the 
length  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  the 
Prefecture  of  Police ;  the  Quai  dee  Grande 
Augustine,  opposite  the  Quai  des  Orf^vres ; 
the  Quai  de  PEcole  (right  bank),  below 
the  Pont  Neuf;  the  Quai  du  Lnuvre,  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  palace  of  that  name ;  the  Quai  de  Oon^ 
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ti  (left  bank) ;  the  Quai  Mahquau  (1^^ 
bank) ;  the  Quai  Voltaire  (Left  bank),  for- 
merly Quaidea  Tkeatins;  the  Q^a%  d'Orsay 
(left  bank),  bounded  by  a  barrack  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  the  Palace  of  the  Consul 
d'Etat  and  de  la  Cour  des  Compt^s,  the 
Grand  Chancellerie  de  la  Legion  d*Hon- 
neur,  the  Ambassade  d*£«pagne,  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Legislative  Corps,  the  hotel  of 
the  president  of  the  Legislative  Corps,  the 
central  magazine  of  the  military  hospitals, 
the  stables  of  the  emperor,  constructed  in 
1861-'62,  and  the  d^pot  of  marbles  of  the 
state ;  the  Quai  des  TuUeries  (right  bank), 
extending  the  length  of  the  garden  of  the 
same  name;  the  Quai  de  la  Confirmee 
(right  bank),  serving  for  a  road  to  the 
American  horse-railway ;  the  Quai  de  Bil- 
ly (right  bank),  from  the  Bridge  de  T  Alma 
to  the  ancient  Barrier  de  Passy ;  the  Quaia 
de  Pony  and  d' Auteuil (ri^ht  bank);  the 
Quais  de  Crenelle  and  de  Javel  (left  bank). 

The  Bridget.  ^  There  are  27  bridges 
across  the  Seine,  viz. :  the  Pont  Napoleon 
III.,  a  few  yards  beyond  the  fortifications 
between  the  Gate  de  Berc}'  (on  the  right 
bank)  and  the  Gate  de  la  Gare,  composed 
of  6  arches  (733  yards  long),  and  serving 
at  the  same  time  for  a  railroad  and  for  foot- 
passengers  ;  the  new  Pont  de  Bercy  (5  el- 
liptical arches,  160  yards  from  one  support 
to  another),  recently  constructed  in  place 
of  an  old  suspension  bridge  of  the  same 
name ;  the  Pont  d^A  ueterlilz  (5  arches  in 
stone,  140  yards  in  length,  28  yards  in 
width.  The  names  of  the  principal  of- 
ficers killed  at  Austerlitz  are  inscribed  on 
the  ornaments  that  decorate  the  bridge), 
gravely  damaged  the  25th  of  January, 
1865,  by  an  explosion  of  gas ;  the  Pataerelle 
de  Consfantine,  a  wire  suspension  bridge, 
uniting  the  eastern  point  of  the  island  Saint 
Lottie  to  the  quay  on  the  left  bank ;  the 
Pont  Marie,  built  in  stone  from  1618  to 
1685 ;  the  Pimt  de  la  Toumelle  (6  arches), 
rebuilt  several  times  since  1614,  and  en- 
larged and  restored  under  Louis  Philippe ; 
the  new  Pont  Saint  Lome  (near  this  bridge 
a  new  house  has  been  recently  established 
for  the  exposition  of  dead  bodies)  ;  the  new 
Pont  Louis  Philippe  (8  arches,  in  stone) ; 
the  Pont  d^Arcole,  an  iron  bridge,  allowing 
the  passage  of  carriages,  and  reconstructed 
in  1854  according  to  a  system  invented  b}' 
M.  Oudry,  engineer ;  the  Pont  Notre  Dame, 
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rebuilt  only  a  few  years  ago ;  the  Pont  au 
Change  (8  elliptical  arches,  81  yards  in 
width),  entirely  reconstructed  in  1858 ;  the 
Pont  de  rArcheveche,  built  in  1828  on  the 
small  arm  of  the  Seine  (3  unequal  arches) ; 
the  Pont  au  Double,  reconstructed  in  1853 
with  a  single  arch  on  the  small  arm  of-the 
Seine ;  the  Pont  Saint  Charles,  covered  by 
a  glazed  gallery,  uniting  the  buildings  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu ;  the  Petit  Pont,  rebuilt  in 
1853  with  a  single  arch  in  stone ;  the  Poni 
Saint  Michael,  reconstructed  in  1857  on  the 
smaller  branch  of  the  Seine.  The  Pont  Neuf 
and  Statue  of  Henry  /F.— This  bridge  was 
constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury by  Henry  IlL  Its  length  is  over 
1000  feet;  breadth,  78.  It  was  formeriy, 
like  the  London  bridge,  the  habitual  resort 
of  jugglers,  burglars,  and  thieves.  Near 
the  centre,  on  I'lle  aox  Vacbe,  stands  ihe 
statue  of  Henxy  IV.  It  was  erected  in 
1818  by  order  of  Louis  XVIIL,  and  was 
formed  firom  the  material  of  the  statue  of 
Napoleon,  taken  from  Place  Vendome,  and 
that  of  General  Desaix,  taken  from  the 
Place  des  Yictoires.  Its  height  is  14  feet, 
and  weighs  30,000  pounds.  The  bridge  is 
built  entirely  of  stone,  and  the  scene  from 
it  is  very  beautiful ;  the  Pont  dee  Arts,  con- 
structed from  1801  to  1808,  and  reserved 
entirely  for  foot-passengers  (8  arches  of 
iron,  141  yards  in  length  and  11  yards  in 
breadth) ;  the  Pont  du  Carrousel,  or  des 
Saints  Pires,  uniting  the  Quay  Malagnais 
to  that  of  the  Tuileries,  and  constructed  in 
1832  to  1834  (5  iron  arches ;  at  the  extreme 
ities,  4  colossal  statues  in  stone  reiMesent- 
ing,  on  the  right  bank,  Abundance  and  /«- 
dustry,  and  on  the  left  bank,  the  Smne  and 
the  City  of  Paris) ;  the  Pont  Boyad,  recon- 
structed in  1665  (5  arches.  Below  this 
bridge  is  a  wharf  from  which  the  steam- 
boats start,  going  from  Paris  to  Saint  Clond, 
during  the  summer) ;  the  Pont  de  Sotferh- 
no,  constructed  in  1858, 1859,  opposite  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (3  arches, 
156  yards  in  length,  22  yards  in  width).  On 
the  comers  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
principal  victories  gained  by  the  French 
army  during  the  campaign  of  1859.  The 
PonU  de  la  Concorde. — ^This  bridge  was 
originally  called  Le  Pont  Louis  XV. ;  then 
Pont  de  la  Revolution.  In  1800  it  received 
the  name  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  It  leads 
from  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Pslace 
of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  was  buiH  in 
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UiPee  yean,  1787  to  1790,  mostly  from  the 
ftone  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  the  Bas- 
tile.     Its  length  ia  461  feet,  and  breadth 
61  feet.     It  ia  composed  of  fire  elliptical 
arches.     The  architect  was  Peronnet ;  its 
cort$d40,000.    The  Pon^de«/f»pa/M/ef,  unit- 
ing the  Quai  de  la  Conference  to  the  Qoax 
d'OrMv,  rebuilt  in  stone  in  1864,  *dd  (4 
arches,  statnes  representing,  one  the  Vic- 
toire  terrettrtj  the  other  the  Victoire  marv- 
Hme,  bj  Messrs.  Di^boldt  and  Villain) ;  the 
PotU  de  VAlma^  constrocted  in  1854,  '55  to 
uiite  the  western  extremity  of  the  Quai 
de  la  Conference  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay  (3 
nthes ;  between  these  arches,  statues  rep* 
resenting  a  grena/Her  and  a  zouave^  by  M. 
Bifibddt ;  a  hunUr,  on  foot,  and  an  artil- 
loyman,  by  M.  Amand) ;  the  Pont  cCJena, 
caastracted  in  1806  to  1818,  opposite  the 
Oumps  de  Mai  s  (5  arches,  in  stone ;  sculp- 
tered  eagles  above  the  piers ;  at  the  ex- 
tremities, colossal  statues  representing  al- 
legorical personages) ;  the  Pont  du  Grenelk^ 
eoostmcted  in  1818  (6  arches) ;  the  Pont 
<b  Pfiimt  du  Jomr,  or  d^AtiteuU,  finished  in 
1866,  and  destined  for  the  passage  of  the 
nSioad.     There  are  2  roads,  one  for  foot- 
pMsengers,  carriages,  and  horses,  the  oth- 
er for  the  railway ;  2  stories,  on  5  large 
avhes. 

Pkutij  Siatwt,  and  Fotmlmns.— Place  de 
fa  BattUle  and  CoUmne  de  JtaUet,  1880.— 
The  BastOe,  which  formerly  stood  here, 
snd  which  gave  its  name  to  this  place,  aft- 
er having  been  used  for  a  number  of  years 
•s  fortress  and  state  prit^on,  was  attacked 
and  captured  by  the  people  on  the  14th  of 
Jnly,  1789 ;  the  following  year  it  was  de- 
notisbed  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Con- 
ation, and  part  of  the  material  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Bridge  de  la 
Concorde.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Finboorg  St.  Antoine,  and  on  this  spot  the 
nsorgents  erected  their  strongest  barri- 
cide  in  1848.  Here  the  good  and  much- 
WoTcd  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Denis  AflVe, 
*M  shot  by  the  insurgents  while  using  his 
•fforts  to  stop  the  bloody  conflict  which 
*«1  been  going  on  for  three  days.  He  had 
^(ytuned  permission  from  Greneral  Cavaig- 
nae  to  go  in  person  to  try,  by  words  of 
pMce,  to  stop  the  frightful  catnage  which 
*ss  going  on.  He  was  preceded  by  a 
yoQDg  man  bearing  an  olive-branch  as  a 
token  of  peace.    As  he  approached,  the 


mob  stopped  their  fire  for  a  few  moments ; 
the  archbishop  exhorted  them,  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  manner,  to  lay  down  their 
arms;  it  was  of  no  avail ;  the  firing  again 
commenced,  and  the  archbishop,  seeing 
that  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  was  re- 
turning, when  be  was  struck  by  a  musket 
ball.  The  insurgents  declared  they  were 
mnocent  of  the  act.  He  died  in  less  than 
two  days  ;  his  dying  words  were,  *'  May 
my  blood  be  the  last  spilt  in  civil  war." 

The  Coionne  de  Juillet  is  composed  of 
bronze,  weighing  over  168,000  pounds ;  it 
is  154  feet  high,  and  rests  on  a  basement 
of  white  marble  ornamented  with  bas-re- 
liefe  in  bronze.  Over  the  Corinthian  cap- 
ital is  a  gallery  16  feet  wide,  surmounted 
with  a  gilt  globe,  on  which  stands  a  colos- 
sal figure  representing  the  G£nius  of  Lib- 
erty. It  was  inaugurated  in  1840,  when 
the  remains  of  the  victims  of  1830  were  de- 
posited beneath.  Nearly  all  the  comba- 
tants who  fell  in  February,  1848,  were  in- 
terred here.  This  monument  is  generally 
considered  one  of  the  fnest  specimens  of 
modem  architecture.  There  is  a  very 
beautiful  view  from  the  top.  The  keepers 
generally  expect  a  fee  cf  about  one  franc. 
The  Place  de  la  Bourse,  surrounding  the 
edifice  of  this  name. 

The  Place  du  Carroutel  extends  from 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  west,  to 
the  Place  of  Napoleon  III.,  on  the  east. 
This  pla6e  derives  its  name  from  a  tourna- 
ment held  here  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1662.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries 
by  an  iron  railing,  before  the  central  gate 
of  which  rises  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  erected 
by  the  order  of  Napoleon  in  1806,  under 
the  direction  of  Percier  and  Fontaine,  and 
after  the  model  of  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  at  Rome. 

The  Place  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  boulevards  du  Temple, 
Saint  Martin,  du  Prince  Eugene,  de  Ma- 
genta, and  de  la  Rue  du  Temple,  owes  its 
name  to  a  beautiful  fountain  called  the 
Chateau  d'Eau. 

Place  du  Chdteht  wis  the  site  of  the 
court  of  Justice  and  priion  of  Paris  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  middle  of  the 
present  square  is  a  fountain,  erected  in 
1808,  the  first  monument  raised  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victories  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Empire.  On  this  place  are  two 
fine  theatres,  theLyrique  and  the  Chatelet. 
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tlie  Place  de  ia  Concorde^  or  Place  Loma 
XV.  On  the  spot  where  fonnerly  stood 
the  statne  of  that  monarch  the  Obelisk  of 
Luxor  now  stands.  The  great  space  which 
separates  the  garden  from  the  Champs 
ElvB^es  (a  square  of  760  feet  long  by  625 
broad)  composes  this  place,  which,  histori- 
cally speaking,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  in 
Paris.  Here  it  was,  in  1770,  that,  during 
the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  Louis 
XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette,  in  the  midst 
of  a  panic  caused  by  a  discharge  of  fire- 
works, the  carriages  were  driven  among 
the  people,  and  over  1200  persons  were 
trampled  to  death.  Here,  also,  took  place 
the  collision  between  the  people  and  the 
soldiers,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastile.  On  this  spot 
stood,  in  1793  and  1794,  the  dreadful  guil- 
lotine, on  which  were  executed  Louis  XYI., 
his  unfortunate  consort,  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Robespierre,  General 
Beauhamois,  the  Empress  Josephine's  first 
husband  and  grandfather  of  the  present 
emperor,  and,  in  little  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  over  2800  people.  The  Rus- 
sians, Prussians,  and  Austrians  were  here 
reviewed  in  1814,  after  the  capture  of  Paris 
by  the  Allies.  At  this  place  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1848  commenced ;  and  it  was  here, 
also,  that  the  Constitutional  Assembly  pro- 
claimed the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  in 
the  same  year.  It  assumed  its  present  ap- 
pearance in  1770.  After  the  Revolution  it 
was  named  Place  de  la  RevoltOian ;  in  1800, 
Place  de  la  Concorde ;  in  1814,  Place  Lome 
XV.  f  in  1862,  Place  de  la  Concorde  again. 

In  the  centra  of  the  place  stands  the 
OheUtk  of  Luxor ^  presented  to  the  French 
government  by  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of 
Egypt.  It  weighs  500,000  pounds,  is  72 
feet  3  inches  high,  7  feet  6  inches  wide  at 
the  base,  and  5  feet  7  inches  at  the  top. 
It  took  three  years  to  transport  it  from 
Thebes,  and  was  erected  on  its  present  site 
at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  A  plan  of  its  trans- 
portation and  erection  may  be  seen  in  the 
Mus^e  de  la  Marine  in  the  Louvre.  It 
formeriy  stood  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Thebes,  and  was  erected  by  the  great  Se- 
sostris  1500  years  before  Christ.  Every 
side  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Around 
the  square  are  eight  colossal  statues  repre- 
senting the  principal  cities  of  France.  On 
either  side  of  the  obelisk  stand  two  beauti- 
ful fountains,  the  one  dedicated  to  mari- 
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time,  the  other  to  fluvial  navigation.  The 
basins  <are  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Colossal 
figures  surround  the  base,  separated  by 
spouting  dolphins,  winged  children,  and 
spouting  swans. 

Place  Dauphine,  formed  in  1608,  and 
named  after  the  Dauphin,  afterward  Louis 
XIII.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain  erected 
in  1808  in  honor  of  Desaix,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  The  fountain  bean 
the  bust  of  Desaix,  represented  as  bein^ 
crowned  with  laurel  by  a  figure  of  Fraaoe. 

The  Place  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  ds 
VEtoUe^  which  is  the  banning  of  twelve 
boulevards,  all  running  in  difi<^rent  direc- 
tions.    In  the  centre  rises  the  Arede  Tri^ 
ompke  de  rEtoile,  which  opens  into  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.     This  colossal  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  celebrate  the  victo- 
ries of  the  French  under  the  Republic  and 
Empire.    It  owes  its  existence  to  Napoleon 
I.,  who  decreed  its  erection  in  1806,  in 
which  year  the  comer-stone  was  laid.    Its 
noble  and  majestic  simplicity  renders  it 
worthy  of  the  hero  who  commanded  its 
execution.     It  is  the  largest  triumphal 
arch  in  Europe,  being  152  feet  high,  137 
feet  broad,  and  68  feet  deep ;  the  height  of 
the  principal  areh  is  90  feet :  its  cost  was 
about  $2, 100,000,  and  was  thirty  years  in 
completing,  being  finished  in  1836.    There 
are  two  principal  groups  of  statuary  on 
each  fhmt,  which  faces  the  avenue  Champs 
Elysde  on  one  side  and  the  Bridge  of  Keuii- 
ly  on  the  other ;  these  groups  are  thirt}'- 
six  feet  high,  and  the  figures  eighteen  feet. 
The  right-side  group  toward  Paris  repre- 
sents the  departure  for  the  defense  of  the 
country ;  the  Grenius  of  War  encouraging 
warriors  to  action.     The  left  group  repre- 
sents the  victories  of  1810:  Kapoleon  I. 
stands  in  a  dignified  attitude,  while  Tic- 
toiy  places  the  crown  upon  his  brow  ; 
Fame  surmoants  the  whole,  while  History 
is  occupied  recording  his  deeds ;  a  foreign 
soldier  is  in  chains,  and  his  arm  suspended 
to  a  tree.     On  the  facade  looking  toward 
the  west,  the  right  group,  represents  ^*  Re- 
sistance:" a  young  man,  guided  by  a  Ge- 
nius fiittuig  over  his  head,  and  surrounded 
by  his  fiither  and  his  wife  holding  a  dead 
child  in  her  arms,  rushes  to  the  defense  of 
his  country  ;  a  warrior  is  falling  firom  his 
horse,  and  the  Genius  is  encouraging  them 
to  action.     The  group  on  the  left  repre* 
isents  ^^ Peace:'!  a  wanior,  sheathing  hi* 
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twcnd,  stands  between  his  wife  and  chil- 
diea,  while  another  is  taming  a  bull  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  agriculture ;  ^nd  the  Genius  of 
Peace,  crowned  with  laurels,  sheds  over 
them  her  protecting  influence.  The  List 
tvo  axe  by  M.  Etex,  who  received  for  the 


the  midst  is  a  fountain  with  fbnr  statues 
in  bronze  of  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Get- 
rormef  and  the  Sdane,  by  Mr.  Klagmann. 

Place  du  Palais  Bourbon. — In  the  centre 
is  a  marble  statue  by  Fcuch^res,  represenU 


work  $80,000.  Above  the  arch,  on  the  i  ing  Law.  There  is  a  pedestal  in  front  on 
Borthemside,  is  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  by  j  which  a  statue  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  to  be 
U.Jtether;  and  on  the  southern  side,  the   placed,  when  the  Revolution  of  1830  broke 


Battle  of  Jemappes,  by  MarochettL    These 
Kulptnres  are  considered  superior  to  any 
thing  that  haa  ever  originated  in  France. 
The  alto  relievo  on  the  western  front  is,  on 
the  northern  side,  the  Taking  of  Alexan- 
dm,  by  Chaponniere ;  that  on  the  southern 
side,  the  Passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Areola, 
bjr  Feuch^re.    The  alto  relievo  on  the  east- 
en  tirade  is,  that  of  the  southern  com- 
psrtoieot  representing  the  surrender  of 
JIustapha  Pacha  at  the  Battle  of  Aboukir, 
I7  M.  Seuvr^;  that  of  the  northern,  the 
death  of  General  Maroeau,  by  M.  Lemaire. 
The  friez3  surrounding  the  whole  is  the 
v«k  of  several  artists ;  it  is  equally  divi- 
ded:  one  half  (the  eastern  and  half  the 
aortbem  and  southern  fronts)  represents 
the  departure  of  the  armies  for  Italy ;  the 
deputies  of  the  nation  are  grouped  round 
the  altar  of  the  country,  distributing  flags 
to  the  troops.     On  the  corresponding  half 
of  the  frieae  we  see  the  return  of  the  yic- 
torions  armies,  offering  the  fruit  of  their 
rictories  to  regenerated  France.     Nearly 
•0  the  figures  are  portraits.     The  interior 
is  ascended  by  winding  staircases,  which 
lead  into  several  large  halls.    In  one  of  the 
▼salts  is  the 'following  inscription:   '*Ce 
ntmtmeiU  commmce  en  1806,  en  rhonneur  de 
la  Grande  Armee,  longftemp$  interronypu,  cot*' 
^me  e»  1823  aoee  une  dedicace  nouoelle,  a  ets 

aekvienlSSe qtdVacoMOcreit 

la  gloire  des  Armies  Francises,"  After 
Bovating  261  steps  we  arrive  at  the  top, 
fmm  which  we  have  one  of  the  best  views 
of  Paris  on  one  side,  and  the  Bois  or  Park 
of  Book^ne,  which  we  now  enter,  on  the 
other.  The  building  is  open  every  day :  a 
fee  of  half  a  frano  to  the  custodian  is 
anlBcient. 

Tbei^ice  <2s  Greve,  reserved  formerly  for 
oxecotions,  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  most 
"Wring  scenes  in  the  Revolutions  of  1830 
and  1848. 

The.iVoce  Louvois  or  JHehelieu,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  opposite 
^  imperial  library,  i^oces  a  square.  In 
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out.    In  June,  1848,  it  was  occupied  by  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Republic  in  plaster. 

The  Place  du  Pantheon  extends  before  the 
Church  Sainte  Genevieve. 

P^oce  Royaie  or  Place  des  Vosffes,  was  the 
site  of  the  Palais  des  Toumelles.  It  was 
in  this  palace  that  Henry  II.,  in  tilting 
with  the  Count  de  Montgommeri,  received 
a  wound  in  the  eye  of  which  he  died.  In 
this  place  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIIL 

The  Place  du  Prince  Eugene  is  ornament- 
ed by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Prince  Eugene, 
erected  in  1863. 

Place  Vendame,— In  1668,  Louis  XIV. 
erected  this .  place  on  the  site  of  the  hotel 
belonging  to  the  Duke  Vendome,  the  il- 
legitimate  son  of  Henry  IV.  The  form  of 
the  place  is  a  perfect  octagon,  420  by  450 
feet.  The  buildings  bordering  on  the  square 
are  very  beautiful,  and  of  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture. In  the  centre  formerly  stood  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV. :  this  was 
demolished  by  the  people  during  the  first 
revolution,  the  base  only  being  saved.  In 
1806  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  gave  orders 
for  the  erection  of  a  triumphal  monument 
in  honor  of  the  success  of  the  Frencharroies. 
The  column  was  of  Tuscan  order,  and  copied 
after  Trajan's  Pillar  at  Rome.  Its  height 
was  135  feet ;  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
36  feet ;  the  base  was  about  21  feet  high, 
and  20  square,  ascended  by  an  entire  wind- 
ing staircase  of  176  steps.  The  column 
was  covered  with  bas-reliefis  in  bronze,  com- 
posed of  276  plates,  made  out  of  1200  pieces 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  Russians  and 
Austrians,  representing  the  victories  of  the 
French  armies  in  the  German  campaign  of 
1805.  There  were  over  2000  figures  of  three 
feet  high,  and  the  metal  used  weighs  about 
360,000  lbs.  The  column  was  surmounted 
•by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  I., 
11  feet  high.  The  one  familiar  to  Parisians, 
with  the  cocked  hat  and  military  surtout, 
was  taken  down  in  1863 ;  the  hero  last  ap- 
peared in  a  Roman  toga.     His  statue  was 
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burled  to  the  ground  in  1814 ;  but  France 
was  not  aatisfied  until  a  finer  one  was 
placed  upon  the  summit.  The  whole  cost 
was  about  $300,000.  During  the  time  of 
the  Commune  this  oolamn  was  demolished, 
but  is  at  present  in  course  of  reconstruc- 
tion. The  view  formerly  obtained  from 
here  was  ▼er^'*  fine.  The  pedestal  of  the 
column  is  all  that  now  reinains  standing. 
The  bronze  of  the  column  itself  is  being 
recast,  most  of  the  fragments  haying  been 
returned  by  the  persons  into  whose  hands 
they  had  £dlen.  A  large  number  of  pieces 
were  sold  by  the  Communists  to  strangers 
or  persons  desiring  some  memorial  of  the 
column,  and  the  government,  in  order  to 
regain  the  lost  fragments,  was  obliged  to 
declare  that  any  person  havidg  a  piece  of 
the  bronze,  and  not  returning  the  same, 
would  be  subject  to  a  month's  imprisoment. 
To  the  northwest  lies  the  magnificent 
church  of  the  Madeleine  just  described, 
presenting  its  fine  range  of  Corinthian 
columns ;  to  the  southwest  we  perceive  the 
upper  part  of  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor  in 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  far  away  west- 
ward, over  the  beautiful  Champs  Elysies, 
we  see  prominently  over  all  otiier  objects 
the  celebrated  L*Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
i'Etoile.  Nearly  south,  beyond  the  flow- 
ing Seine,  we  perceive  the  classic  portico 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  Legislative 
Place;  and  in  the  distance,  in  the  same 
direction,  looms  up.  In  all  its  majesty,  the 
dome  of  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides ;  and  far 
to  the  southeast  wo  see  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  most  elevated  object  in  the 
city.  Away  to  the  east  appear  the  tombs 
and  monuments  of  P^re  la  Chaise ;  while 
close  at  hand  you  have  the  gardens  and 
palaces  of  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre,  also 
the  Louvre  and  Gothic  towers  of  N6tre 
Dame ;  and  in  nearly  the  same  direction, 
thePlace de  la BcuHle andPlace  du  Tr6ite, 
both  on  the  elegant  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  Rue  Rivoli  east- 
ward. 

The  Phce  du  Tr6ne  is  ornamented  with 
columns  bearing  statues  of  Saint  Louis  and 
Philippe  Auguste. 

Pkux  dea  Victoiru,-r-The  buildings  which 
surround  this  place  date  back  to  1686,  at- 
which  time  a  pedestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIY.  was  erected  by  the  Duke  de  la  Feu- 
illade,  who  raised  it  at  his  own  expense  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his  gratitude 
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to  his  king.  It  lasted  until  the  Revolntioii 
of  1792,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  1808  Bonaparte  erected  a  statue 
to  the  memory  of  General  Desaix,  which 
was  taken  down  and  melted  to  form  the 
statue  of  Henry  IV.,  which  now  stands  on 
Pont  Neuf.  In  1822  the  present  splendid 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIY.  was  placed 
here;  he  is  represented  as  a  Romalk  em- 
peror crowned  with  laurels ;  it  was  deogn- 
ed  by  Bosioy  and  weighs  16,000  Iba. 

The  Porie  Samt  Dem§  is  an  an;  db  <r». 
ompke,  erected  in  1672  in  commemotatioa 
of  the  conquests  of  Louis  XIV.  in  Gennany. 

The  Porte  Saimt  Martin  was  erected  in 
1674,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Franche- 
Comte. 

The  Statue  of  ManKal  Negf  modeled  bj 
Rude,  was  erected  in  1868  on  the  croea- 
way  of  the  Observatory,  near  the  same 
place  where  the  marshal  was  shot. 

The  Equestrian  iitatue  of  Henry  /F.,  on 
the  Pont  Neu^  is  the  work  of  LemoL 

The  Fontaine  de  VArbre  Sec  was  con* 
structed  in  1775. by  Soufflot,  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec  and  the 
Roe  Saint  Honors. 

The  Fontaine  deiaRuede  GrmeUe  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris. 

The  Foktaine  dee  Innocents  was  erected 
in  1788  in  the  middle  of  the  former  market 
of  the  Innocents,  but  has  since  heen  re- 
stored and  placed  in  a  square. 

The  Fontaine  AfoUere,  constructed  in  1844 
by  Visconti,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Mo* 
li^e  and  the  Rue  Richelieu.  There  is  a 
statue  of  Moli^e  in  the  centre. 

The  Garden  o/tke  Tmleriee  was,  under 
Louis  XIII.,  separated  from  the  palace  by 
a  street  called  Rue  de  Tuileries.  Louis 
XIY.  gave  orders  for  having  it  remodeled, 
and  Le  Nostra  produced  the  chef-d*osuvTe 
we  now  see. 

The  garden  is  2250  feet  in  length  and 
1000  in  width ;  it  has  two  terraces,  which 
form  its  northern  and  southern  boundanee, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  gardoi : 
the  centre  or  principal  avenue  is  skirted 
with  groves  of  splendid  chestnut,  elm, 
palm,  and  lime  trees.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  palace  is  the  pnvate  fforden,  which 
is  only  accessible  when  the  court  is  out  of 
town.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  stat- 
ues: some  are  copies  of  the  old  mastere^ 
and  many  origfaials.    In  the  centre  of  thi 
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psden  is  the  ffnat  aUcyy  over  2000  feet  in 
Jength,  in  the  centre  of  -which  is  a  vast 
basic,  from,  whence  the  water  gracefully 
^(Hits  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  T^^e 
garden  contains  many  fine  marble  and 
bronze  statues,  among  which  is  the  cele- 
bnled  antique  group  of  Laocoon  in  bronze, 
tiken  from  the  original  in  the  Vatican  at 
Bflme;  Time  carrying  away  Truth;  the 
Ka^  of  Cybek  by  Saturn;  Apollo  Belvi- 
icre  in  bronze.  The  entrance  to  the  pri- 
vate garden  from  the  Seine  is  adorned  by 
two  farooze  lions.  As  you  go  toward  the 
vest  yon  ascend  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
leads  to  the  terrace  overlooking  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde :  here  you  have  an  excel- 
kot  view,  not  only  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate garden,  but  of  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde and  Champs  Elys^es.  The  garden, 
during  the  cool  hours  of  summer  and  sun- 
ny hoars  of  winter,  is  filled  with  all  the 
giqneet  of  the  society  of  the  capital,  as  well 
as  a  sprinkling  of  old  men,  nurses,  and 
chiUren.  A  large  quantity  of  chairs  are 
rtvewed  over  the  j^urden,  which  may  be 
hind  for  two  or  three  sous  each.  The 
whole  is  interspersed  with  magnificent 
ftatnes  in  marble  and  bronze,  and  elegant 
BarUe  vases. 

west,  he  will  seei^ioscie  2a  Con- 
Caither  on  the  Champt  Ei^sees,  at  the' 
cad  of  the  avenue  Champe  Elys^s  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  opening  into  the  Bois  de 
Boai^gne.  There  is  no  view  in  the  world 
to  eqoal  it  We  will  suppose  the  traveler 
iateods  to  devote  one  day  to  the  fonrplaoes 
*-tfae  Garden^  Place  de  la  Concorde^  Champt 
Efytieg^  and  Bms  de  Boulogne;  after  he  has 
**done**  the  two  fbrroer  on  foot,  he  had  bet- 
ter  take  a  voitore  for  the  two  latter. 

Gordm  of  the.  iMxembamy, — ^This  garden 
m  eae  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris,  and  is 
IvoAnely  decorated  with  statues  by  the  best 
masters.  -  It  is  about  8000  feet 
by  2000  wide.  Nine  gates  afford  ac- 
to  this  beantifol  garden,  which  was 
iBot  planted  by  Desbrosses  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  palace.  Gratuitous  lec- 
taies  are  here  given  by  Mr.  Hardy,  the  head 
gardener,  on  grafting,  pruning,  and  rear- 
ing of  bees.  It  is  open  to  the  public  ftom 
daylight  until  dark. 

Ckampg-Efy»iet,-rlt  U  very  difficult  to 
give  Bay  description  of  this  delightful  spot 
that  would  be  at  all  adequate  to  the  occa- 
It  is  nearly  200  years  since  the 


grand  avenue  was  formed.  Maria  de 
Medicis  purchased  nearlj'  all  the  ground, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  continually 
improving.  It  was  formerly  called  Le 
Grand  Courts  but  now  Af>efme  des  Cheunpg 
ElysSes.  Its  length  is  over  1^  miles,  ter- 
minating at  the  triumphal  arch  de  TEtoile, 
half  way  between  which  and  Place  de  la 
Concorde  is  Rond  PoifU:  it  is  a  circular 
space,  vrith  six  elegant  lateral  fountains. 
The  avenue  has  foot-pavements  twelve  feet 
wide,  laid  in  bitumen.  All  the  avenues 
are  planted  with  magnificent  trees,  and 
bordered  by  walks  of  the  most  agreeable 
aspect.  Cast-iron  lamp-posts  are  placed 
along  the  edge  of  the  walks,  and  the  effect 
of  the  lamps  when  lighted  is  truly  splendid. 
In  fine  weather  the  Champs  Elys^s  is  the 
favorite  spot  for  all  classes ;  continually, 
from  morning  till  nighty  are  circulating  a 
multitude  of  sumptuous  equipages  going  to 
and  coming  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne; 
while  on  eveiy  side  we  see  beautiful  groves 
surrounding  the  Cirque  de  rimperatrice, 
the  Chateau  des  Fleurs,  the  Jardin  Mabile ; 
handsome  coffee-houses,  restaurants,  con- 
certrrooms,  elegant  fountains  surrounded 
with  fiower-beds ;  and  when  all  is  lighted 
up  by  the  thousand  lamps,  the  scene  is 
truly  seductive;  but  on  **f&te"  or  holy- 
days,  when  such  an  illumination  takes 
place  as  that  which  followed  the  entrance 
of  the  "troops  from  Italy,*'  the  scene  is  be- 
yond description.  When  every  building  is 
transformed  into  a  palace  of  fire,  and  every 
tree  into  a  pyramid  of  lights;  when  the 
brilliancy  of  coloring  disputes  with  the 
elegance  of  decoration,  it  is  enchanting  in- 
deed. 

Boig  de  Badofftie. — ^The  Avenue  de  Vim- 
peratrice  extends  from  the  Triumphal  Arch 
to  the  nearest  entrance  to  the  park.  This 
is  a  magnificent  avenue,  1800  yds.  long  and 
100  wide.  The  gate  through  which  we 
pass  is  called  Porte  Dauphine^  which  ushers 
us  into  the  most  splendid  park  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  in  Europe  that  can  at  all 
compare  with  it ;  every  thing  that  wealth, 
taste,  and  art  combined  could  do  for  it,  has 
been  done,  to  add  to  the  natural  beauties 
of  this  spot.  It  is  now,  like  Hyde  Park 
at  London,  the  most  fashionable  prome- 
nade or  drive. 

After  the  capitulation  of  1815,  Welling- 
ton, with  the  British  troops,  encamped  in 
this  wood,  since  which  time  it  has  con- 
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tmnallj  been  improTing.  It  has  Msnmed 
an  entirely  different  appearance  since  the 
jear  1852.  Its  extent  is  immense,  being 
over  four  miles  long  by  aboat  two  wide ; 
contains  two  artificial  lakes,  encompassing 
two  beaatifol  islands,  from  which  a  delight- 
fal  view  is  obtained.  The  most  splendid 
equipages  and  finest  horses  of  the  capital 
are  seen  entering  the  carriage-road  which 
winds  aroand  the  lakes  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  On  the  largest  island  is  a  beautiful 
Swiss  cottage,  which  affords  excellent  re- 
freshments to  the  hangry  and  thirsty. 
You  will  also  find  them  peering  out  of 
clamps  of  trees  in  many  portions  of  the 
park.  The  Bois  suffered  much  during  the 
late  siege,  many  of  the  trees  having  been 
cut  down. 

Included  within  the  **Bois"  is  the  Hip- 
podrome de  Jjmgchampt^  a  race-course  con- 
taining 150  acres,  and  granted  by  the  city 
to  the  Jockey  Club  of  Paris  for  60  years. 
The  club  has  agreed  to  devote  the  net  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  letting  of  places  to 
increasing  the  stakes  to  be  run  for  at  the 
government  autumn  races.  The  Hippo- 
drome is  reached  by  the  splendid  A  Uee  de 
Longchamps,  through  which  the  annual 
Promenade  de  LongchampSj  which  takes 
place  in  Paris  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  of  Passion  Week,  passes.  There 
are  various  ways  of  reaching  the  Hippo- 
drome ;  there  are  steamers  running  from 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  omnibuses  to 
Keuilly,  and  railway  to  Suresnes.  The 
course  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  countr}% 
and  all  the  buildings  display  a  style  of 
elegant  rural  architecture.  On  either  side 
of  the  emperor's  pavilion,  which  is  beauti- 
fully fitted  up,  are  two  stands  or  trUnmeSj 
the  whole  protected  by  an  awning  resting 
on  cast-iron  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a 
gabled  roof.  All  the  diffisrent  stands  are 
divided  into  compartments  for  the  members 
of  diflferent  clubs  and  ministers  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  course  commands  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  "Bois,"  near  which  is  Mr. 
Rothschild's  beautiful  villa. 

Near  the  Hippodrome,  and  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Allde  Longchamps,  is  situated 
the  Ccucade  Longehantps,  a  favorite  place  of 
resort  for  all  strangers — a  craggy,  artificial 
mound  forty  feet  high  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  wide.  Through  the  body  of  the 
mound  a  large  current  of  water  issues,  and 
falls  into  a  basin  bordered  with  rock. 
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There  are  two  small  streams  winding  their 
way  through  diflTerent  courses.  An  intri* 
cato  passage  leads  to  the  top,  where  is 
situated  the  lake  from  which  the  cascade  Is 
fed.  The  resemblance  to  the  works  of 
nature  is  so  exact  that  one  is  cheated  into 
the  belief  that  the  art  of  man  has  added 
nothing  to  its  native  beauties ;  but,  apart 
from  the  forest  growth  that  stretches  out 
on  every  hand,  the  whole  of  it  is  the  work 
of  man.  Every  portion  is  under  the  eyes 
and  hands  of  skillful  landscape  gardeners. 
The  roads  are  most  beautifully  graded; 
the  paths  diverging  fhrni  the  main  ave- 
nues inmost  graceful  curves;  the  wind- 
ing  ways  ornamented  with  arbors,  bowers, 
and  shrubbery;  and  when  yon  reach  an 
elevation,  the  scene  is  most  picturesque 
and  charming,  stretching  away  to  lovely 
villas,  distant  hills,  streams,  and  wooded 
dells. 

We  now  strike  into  the  AUee  Lom^dkampt, 
and  on  reaching  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  AUeedela  Reine  Marguerite^  strike  into 
a  carriage-way  to  the  right,  which  leads  to 
the  Pre  CateUm,  about  the  centre  of  the 
park.  This  is  a  public  garden,  frequented 
by  the  most  respectable  people  of  Paris.  It 
is  finely  laid  out  in  groves,  pavilions,  Swiss 
cottages,  grass-plots,  shady  walks — a  beau- 
tiful combination  of  sylvan,  rustic,  and 
garden  scenery. 

Here  we  have  the  Thiatre  det  Fkwrt^ 
where  ballets  are  performed.  The  scenery 
is  all  real  water,  trees,  sky,  and  grottoes. 
On  flN;^-nights,when  the  whcAe  is  brilliantly 
illuminated,  the  eflTect  is  perfectly  enchant- 
ing. The  ordinary  admission  is  one  franc ; 
on  f&te-nights,  three.  The  refreshments 
are  excellent.  Near  this  stands  the  Croix 
Catelany  erected  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  the 
14th  century,  in  memory  of  a  Troubadour 
whom  he  had  invited  to  Paris,  and  who  was 
murdered  in  this  wood  by  the  escort  the 
king  had  sent  to  guard  him  from  robbers. 
He  inadvertently  mentioned  to  them  tiiat 
he  was  the  bearer  of  great  treasures  to  the 
king.  They  immediately  resolved  to  mur- 
der him,  and  executed  their  diabolical  pur- 
pose on  the  spot.  On  searching  him,  ihey 
fonnd  to  their  mortification  that  the  treas- 
ure spoken  of  consisted  in  a  few  hotdes  of 
very  valuable  essences.  After  their  return 
to  the  palace,  they  stated  that  he  had  failed 
to  come.  The  wood  was  searched,  and  his 
body  found ;  and  one  of  the  murderers  hav« 
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og  unpmdentlj  scented  bis  hair  with  the 
«tKQoe,  which  was  recognized,  the  whole 
pirty  was  arrested.  They  confessed  their 
oime,  and  were  executed  at  the  stake. 
The  mooument  is  in  very  good  repair,  con- 
ndering  ita  age  and  the  exposure.  In  1865 
I  beaatifiil  akating-pond,  with  elegant  pa- 
▼iiioBa,  was  constructed  in  the  "Bois," 
where  the  eliie  of  Paris  assemble  daring  the 
ikating  season. 

Betoming  throu|^  tlie  Avenue  de  Long- 
dttmpe,  opposite  the  Porte  Maillot,  one  of 
the  principal  entrances  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne,  is  tlie  chapel  of  St,  Ferdinand^  the 
Kcoe  of  the  melancholy  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  in 
1M2.    The  duke  was  on  his  way  to  the 
<amp  of  St.  Omar  in  a  light,  open  carriage, 
when  the  horses  became  unmanageable, 
the  poatillton  not  being  able  to  hold  them. 
The  duke  endeavored  to  get  out  of  the 
cnriage ;  bat  his  feet  having  become  en- 
tangled in  his  cloak,  he  was  thrown  to  the 
KTound,  and  his  head  dreadfully  fractured. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  grocer, 
where,  at  7   o'clock  the   same  day,  he 
hreatbed  his  last.    An  elegant  chapel  was 
erected  on  the  spot,  50  feet  long  by  20  high, 
ia  the  Gothic  style.     The  windows  are  of 
beantifbl  stained  glass,  three  of  them  rep- 
leienting  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.     The 
rest  represent  the  patron  saints  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  royal  family.     On 
the  high  altar  is  a  ''Detcmi/romihe  Cross'* 
in  marble.     On  the  left  is  an  altar  conse- 
cnted  to  St.  Ferdinand,  and  on  the  right  is 
the  group  representing  the  prince  on  his 
death-bed ;  part  of  the  group  was  the  work 
ef  his  deceased  sister,  Uie  Princess  Marii. 
Descending  a  few  steps  behind  the  altar  uf 
the  Virgin,  you  enter  the  very  room  in 
which  the  prince  died.     Opposite  the  door 
ii  a  beautiful  picture  representing   the 
feitbbed  scene ;  the  figures  are  the  size  of 
fife.    Among  the  persons  represented  are 
Us  fether  and  mother,  his  brothers,  the 
Dokes  of  Monipensier  and  Aumale  (Prince 
de  Joinville  was  then  at  Naples),  the  Prin- 
ces Clementine,  Marshals   Gerard   and 
Soult;  hb  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
vas  absent  at  Rag^res.     Service  is  per- 
formed, and  the  officiating  priest  resides  in 
oBo  of  the  rooms  of  the  chapel. 

There  are  two  clocks  here,  one  represent- 
bg  the  time  the  duke  fell  (10  minutes  to 
12).  the  other  the  tnne  of  his  death  (10 


minutes  past  4).  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
is  a  cedar-tree  brought  from  Mount  Leba- 
non, in  Syria,  by  the  late  duke,  and  trans- 
planted here  by  his  son,  the  Count  de  Paris. 
It  is  surrounded  by  cypress-trees.  A  fee 
of  a  franc  for  a  party  is  generally  given  to 
the  custodian.  The  diapel  closes  at4  o'clock 
P.M. 

Ckurches  o/ Paris, — ^We  shall  now  give 
the  names  of  the  principal  churches  of 
Paris,  with  a  superficial  description  of  each, 
as  it  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
volume  to  enter  mto  particulars.  We  shall 
conunence  the  list  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant monuments  of  thecapital,  the  metro- 
politan church  of  NotreDame,  The  founda- 
tion of  the  present  church  was  laid  in  1160 
by  Alexander  III.,  Pope  of  Bome,  who  had 
at  this  time  taken  refuge  in  France,  al- 
though a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen 
had  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
cathedral  as  early  as  the  time  of  Yalen- 
tinian  I.  (A.D.  365).  The  west  front  was 
finished  during  the  reign  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, 1223;  and  the  southern  transept 
during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  1267.  The 
whole  was  finished  in  the  year  1420,  being 
nearly  800  years  after  its  commencement. 
This  cathe<Ural  suffered  much  at  the  hands 
of  the  mob  during  the  Revolution,  but  was 
completely  repaired  preparatory  to  the  coro- 
nation of  Napoleon  I.,  and  also  at  the  Res- 
toration. The  beautiful  facade  is  sur- 
mounted by  two  large  square  towers  80  feet 
high,  which  are  ascended  by  a  staircase  in 
the  northern  tower.  One  of  the  best  views 
of  Paris  may  be  obtained  from  these  towers. 
In  the  southern  one  is  the  famous  '^Sour- 
<2tm"  bell,  which  weighs  82,000  pounds,  and 
requires  eight  strong  men  to  ring  it,  which 
event  only  takes  place  on  very  solemn  oc- 
casions. The  length  of  the  church  is  890 
feet ;  height  of  the  towers  from  the  floor, 
204  feet ;  width,  144  feet  The  root;  rising 
80  feet  above  the  vaulting,  is  856  feet  long 
and  87  wide;  it  is  entirely  covered  witli 
lead,  weighing  over  400,000  pounds.  The 
interior  is  magnificent.  The  arches  have 
double  entrances,  and  are  separated  by  two 
ranges  of  pillars,  surrounded  on  both  sides 
with  long  galleries  embellished  with  col< 
umns.  Behind  the  high  altar,  which  is 
very  magnificent,  stands  Conston's  cele* 
bra  ted  marble  group,  th^  Descent  Jrom  tha 
Cross.     The  group  consists  of  four  figuree^ 
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the  mother,  the  Savior,  and  two  angels. 
The  expressicin  giren  to  the  face  of  the 
Savior  is  peculiarly  noble  and  touching. 
Some  of  the  pictures  in  the  interior  of  the 
choir  are  considered  very  fine.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  there  is  a  fine  statue 
of  tke  Mother  of  the  Savior,  by  Raggi. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  behind  the  choir  there 
is  a  fine  monument,  erected  to  Cardinal  de 
Belloy,  archbishop  of  Paris.  There  are 
a  number  of  excellent  works  written  on 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  any  of  which 
would  well  repay  perusal.  Michelet^s  His- 
tory of  France  or  Victor  Hugo's  Notre 
Dame  are  the  best.  On  the  southern  side 
of  N6tre  Dame  stands  the  Fountain  Notre 
Dame,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  archbish- 
op's palace,  which  was  sacked  by  the  pop- 
ulace in  the  Revolution  of  1830.  It  was 
finished  in  1845.  The  structure  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  is  60  feet  high ;  has  two 
basins,  the  larger  being  33  feet  in  diame- 
ter. 

Church  of  Saint  Boche, — This  church  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  richest  par- 
ish in  Paris,  the  worshipers  here  being  the 
most  Cuhionable  and  wealthy.  It  was 
commenced  in  1658,  the  corner-stone  hav- 
ing been  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria  and  her 
son,  Louis  XIV.,  but  was  not  finished  until 
a  century  later.  The  facade  consists  of 
two  ranges  of  Corinthian  and  Doric  col- 
umns, standing  on  a  platform,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  columns 
are  surrounded  by  a  pediment  and  cross ; 
the  platform,  which  extends  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  church,  184  feet,  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  historical  events  of  great 
importance.  From  here  the  unfortunate 
Mu'ie  Antoinette  was  led  to  execution; 
here  it  was  that  Bonaparte  leveled  his  can- 
on on  the  mob  during  the  Directoiy ;  here 
the  stand  was  made  by  the  people  against 
the  troops  of  Charles  X.  The  doors  of  this 
church  were  forced  open  at  different  times 
by  the  populace,  for  the  purpose  of  intei^ 
ring  the  bodies  of  Miles.  Chamerois,  Du- 
chenois,  and  Ranconrt  in  the  body  of  the 
church.  They  belonged  to  the  stage,  and 
the  clergy  opposed  their  burial  here ;  but 
the  people  insisted,  broke  dqwn  the  doors, 
and  carried  their  point.  The  interior  archi- 
tecture of  the  church  is  entirely  Doric ;  its 
length  is  400  feet,  and  is  most  profusely' 
decorated ;  is  rich  in  sculpture  and  paint- 
ings* The  pictures  most  worthy  of  remark 
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are  the  Hesurreeiion  ofLagartu,  by  Vieri ; 
The  Savior  driving  (he  Money-chanfftr^ 
from  the  Temple;  his  Bleumg  the  InfanU; 
his  Deliwring  the  Kejft  to  Saint  Peter. 
There  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  the 
Infant  Jeeus  in  the  Matter;  also  the  Beqt^ 
timn  of  Chriti,  Standing  in  the  fifth  chap- 
el is  a  beautiful  monument,  erected  to  th^ 
Abb6  de  TEp^e  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  pu- 
pils of  the  institution  which  he  founded. 
The  singing  here  has  always  been  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  church  in  Pari».  An 
elegant  tribune  has  lately  been  fitted  up 
here  for  the  use  of  the  empress.  Saint 
Roche  is  situated  on  the  Rue  St.  Honor6, 
No.  290. 

The  Afadeleinef  situated  on  the  Boule- 
vard de  la  Madeleine.     This  magnificent 
edifice  was  commenced  under  the  reign  of 
liouis  XV.,  in  1764.     The  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  of  1789  suspended  the  work. 
In  the  year  1809,  Napoleon  I.  formed  the 
project  of  transforming  it  into  a  temple  of 
glory ;  but  the  other  disastrous  events  of 
1813,  ending  with  his  abdication,  interrupt- 
ed its  progress.     In  1815  Louis  XVIII.  or- 
dered it  to  be  converted  into  a  chapel  in 
honor  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  contort  Marie 
Antoinette.     The  Revolution  of  July  pre- 
vented this  being  carried  into  effect.     Un- 
der the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  this  proud 
specimen  of  modem  architecture  was  com* 
pleted.     The  original  designs  were  by  Con- 
stant d'lvry,  but  it  was  completed  under 
the  direction  of  MM.  Huv^  and  Vignon^ 
The  building  and  columns  stand  on  a  plat^ 
form  828  feet  long  by  188  broad,  and  is  sp- 
proached  by  alight  of  steps  extending  the 
whole  length  of*  the  facade.     It  is  sur- 
rounded by  52  Corinthian  columns,  49  feet 
high,  and  5}  diameter  at  the  base.    The  en- 
tablature is  enriched  with  elegant  sculp- 
ture.    The  roof  is  entirely  of  iron  and  cop- 
per ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  wood  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  edifice.     The  deon 
are  of  bronse,  and  are  the  largest  in  the 
world,  next  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.     In 
the  walls  are  niches  containing  statues  of 
82  different  subjects.     The  interior  is  hand- 
somely decorated  with  sculpture,  gilt,  and 
marble.     The  paintings  have  been  execu- 
ted by  artists  of  the  greatest  merit.    The 
church  is  lighted  by  three  cupolas,  resting 
on  arches  supported  by  fluted  Corinthian 
columns.     Around  the  choir  are  numerous 
chapels,  each  of  which  contains  a  stitae  of 
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Iti  ptttron  saint.  The  high  altar  is  beaa* 
ti/ofly  Bculptured  by  Marochetti.  The 
{oindpal  group  represents  the  Magdalen 
borne  to  Heaven  on  the  wings  of  angels. 
The  principBl  painting  on  the  ceiling  is  by 
Zeigler,  and  represents  the  establishment 
tod  progresB  of  Christianity  since  the  death 
f^  tt»  SaTior.  The  Magdalen  is  borne 
iKfore  the  throne  of  God,  surrounded  by  a 
vast  multitude  of  mortals  who  were  instrn- 
Bental  in  propagating  the  Christian  relig- 
kn,  amoog  which  are  Constantino,  St.  Lou- 
if,  Peter  tba  Hermit,  Bichard  Conr  de  Li- 
on, Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Dandolo,  **the 
Uhid  old  Doge  of  Venice,"  Clotilde,  queen 
of  France,  Joan  of  Arc,  Raphael,  Michael 
Aogelo,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Richelieu.  The 
hut  group  is  Napoleon  receiving  the  impe- 
rial crown  from  Pope  Pius  YII.  The  whole 
oostf^thb  magnificent  structure  was  about 
^,500,000. 


Proceeding  eastward,  along  Boulevard 
de  la  Madeleine,  we  arrive  at  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  on  the  right,  which  runs  from  the 
Boulevard  des  Capucines  to  Place  Yen- 
dume.  The  continuation  of  this  street  is 
Itoe  Castiglione,  which  brings  you  out  on 
Sue  Kivoli,  opposite  the  garden  of  the  Tuil- 
cries.  On  Rue  de  la  Paix  are  situated  the 
principal  jewelry  shops  of  Paris. 

Obarck  of  Notre  Dame  ie  Lorette.-^Tlm 
chnch  was  commenced  in  1823  and  finish- 
ed in  1837.  Mr.  Lebas  was  its  architect. 
If  not  the  richest,  it  is  the  most  sumptuous- 
ly ornamented  church  in  Paris;  in  foct,  it 
BOTB* resembles  a  museum  than  a  place  of 
▼orshipi  It  is  situated  in  an  elegant  and 
gty  quarter  of  the  city,  and  is  mostly  vis- 
ited by  persons  whose  principal  motive  in 
iseoig  there  seems  to  be  the  display  of  their 
attire.  lu  length  is  204  feet  by  96  wide. 
The  portico  coi^ists  of  four  Corinthian  col- 
uuns,  supporting  a  pediment,  over  which 
*re  the  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chari- 
ty. From  the  St.  Montmartre  it  much  re- 
sembles a  Roman  temple.  The  spaces  be- 
^tteen  the  windows  of  the  interior  are  paint- 


ed in  fresco,  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Yiiv 
gin.  The  high  altar  is  supported  by  Co- 
rinthian columns,  with  bronze  bases  and 
capitals.  The  choir  is  fitted  up  in  stalls, 
the  dome  of  which  is  decorated  with  figures 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  by  Delorme,  and 
the  wall  by  Heim  and  Drilling— the  Pre- 
tenUUion  in  the  Temple^  and  Jetue  in  the 
Temple.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful 
bas-relief  of  the  Yirgin  and  infant  Christ, 
adored  by  angels.  'Many  strangers  visit 
this  church  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to 
the  singing,  which  is  remarkably  good. 
-  Church  o/St.Eugeache.^Thi8  is  a  bold 
and  majestic  edifice,  but  there  is  little  uni- 
formity existing  in  its  style  of  architec- 
ture, which  is  partly  owing  to  the  length 
of  time  elapsing  between  its  commence- 
ment and  completion  (over  200  years).  The 
interior  of  the  church,  which  is  of  a  cruci- 
form shape,  is  beautifully  sculptured.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  ten  col- 
umns of  more  than  lOO  feet  in  height. 
The  stained-glass  windows  produce  a  very 
good  effect.  There  is  a  beautiful  organ 
over  the  entrance,  which  cost  some  $14,000. 
The  high  altar  is  of  pure  white  marble,  and 
beautifully  sculptured.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  very  beautiful  paintings  in  this 
church. 

Church  of  St.  Germain  VAuxerroit,  in 
front  of  the  colonnade  of  the  old  Louvre, 
founded  on  this  spot  by  Childebert;  pil- 
laged and  devastated  by  the  Normans  in 
886.  During  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family  in  the  Louvre  it  was  always  consid- 
ered the  royal  parish  church.  King  Robert 
rebuilt  it  in  998 ;  it  was  again  rebuilt  by 
Charles  YI  I.  in  1427.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1831,  while  the  funeral  services 
were  being  performed  in  commemoration 
of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  a  tumult  arose  in  the 
church,  and  it  was  completely  devastated ; 
the  mob  was  with  great  difficulty  prevent- 
ed from  tearing  it  down.  The  whole  of 
the  decorations  of  this  church  are  grand 
and  majestic,  its  works  of  art  chaste  and 
numerous.  It  was  from  the  belfry  of  this 
church  the  fatal  signal  was  given  for  the 
commencement  ofthe  horrible  massacre  of 
St.  Barthel^y. 

Church  of  St,  Sulpice,  in  Place  St.  Sul- 
pice. — The  comer-stone  of  this  magnificent 
church  was  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria  in  the 
year  1645,  but  it  was  not  completed  until 
the  year  1745.     The  portico,  which  is  uni- 
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Tenally  admired,  is  composed  of  a  doable 
range  of  Doric  colurans  40  feet  high.  The 
entrances  4ire  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  intersected  by  double  columns  sup- 
porting a  gallery  and  colonnade  of  the 
Ionic  order.  Two  towers  surmount  the 
edifice;  the  one  210  feet  high,  the  other 
174.  Thev  are  also  of  different  forms, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  refusing  to  allow 
two  towers  of  the  same  description  on  any 
but  the  metropolitan  church.  On  the 
northern  and  highest  tower  is  the  telegraph 
corresponding  with  Strasbnrg,  and  on  the 
southern  is  that  for  Italy.  This  splendid 
structure  is  482  feet  long,  174  broad,  and 
95  high.  The  principal  entrance  is  flank- 
ed with  statues  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  interior  decorations  of  St.  Sulpice  are 
in  perfect  keeping  with  its  exterior  beauty. 
The  organ  is  most  magnificently  carved, 
and  is  considered  the  finest  in  Paris.  It 
represents  King  David  and  fifteen  other 
figures  playing  on  musical  instruments  or 
bearing  cornucopias.  The  church  contains 
22  benntiful  chapels,  wherein  are  many 
fine  paintings.  The  principal  is  the  Lady 
Chapel  behind  the  choir.  It  is  incrusted 
with  white  marble,  and  decorated  with 
moat  magnificent  gilding  and  sculpture. 
The  dome  is  painted  in  fresco,  representing 
the  Ascension,  and  the  walls  the  Annunci- 
ation,  Visitation,  Birth,  and  Presentation. 
A  meridian  line  possessing  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac  has  been  traced  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  transept.  It  is  continued 
along  an  obelisk  of  white  marble.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  fix  the  spring  equinox.  In  front 
of  the  church  is  the  Fountain  of  St,  Sulpice^ 
erected  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.,  around 
which  a  flower-market  is  held  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays. 

Church  du'Val  de  Grdce  and  HSpUai  MiU 
itaire^  in  Rue  St.  Jacques. — This  church 
was  formerly  a  convent  for  nuns,  which 
was  founded  by  Anne  of  Austria  in  1621. 
Having  been  married  to  Louis  XIII.  thirt}'- 
two  years  without  issue,  she  made  a  vow 
that  if  her  desire  to  give  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France  should  be  realised,  she 
would  build  a  church  at  Val  de  Grace. 
She  afterward  gave  birth  to  Louis  XIY. 
In  1645  the  first  stone  of  the  church  was 
laid  with  great  pomp.  In  the  court  is  the 
bronze  statue  of  BaronLarrey, Napoleon  I.'s 
surgeon-in-chief,  to  whom  he  left  $20,000. 
Ho  is  represented  leaning  against  a  gun, 
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and  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  will  of 
Napoleon,  opened  at  the  words,  *V  Uaioe 
100,000 /r.  to  Sujyeon^in-Ckiff  Lamy,  the 
most  virtvotu  man  J  tnow.**  'i'he  principal 
porch  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  sixteen 
steps,  and  is  composed  of  ei^ht  Corinthian 
columns.  There  are  few  churches  in  Par- 
is possessing  so  lofty  a  dome,  or,  in  gener- 
al, so  fine  an  appearance.  The  Interior  of 
the  dome  represents  Paradise,  and  was 
painted  by  Mignard.  The  figures  are  over 
200  in  number,  and  many  of  them  seven- 
teen feet  in  height.  It  is  considered  the 
finest  fresco  in  the  world.  A  small  con- 
fessional near  the  high  altar  was  the  one 
used  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^  pre- 
vious to  her  taking  the  vows.  From  win- 
dows in  the  passage  adjoining  may  be  seen 
the  house  she  occupied  at  the  time.  The 
military  attendant  will  show  you  the  cas- 
ket where  the  hearts  of  the  Bourbon  fam- 
ily were  formerly  preserved.  Anne  of 
Austria,  having  bequeathed  her  heart  to 
this  church,  was  the  origin  of  the  custom. 
The  remains  of  Queen  Henrietta,  wife  of 
Charles  I.,  king  of  England,  were  depos- 
ited here.  The  church  is  adorned  with 
frescoes  and  statues,  the  style  of  its  dee- 
orations  being  purely  Corinthian.  Visit- 
ors are  admitted  eveiy  day.  A  small  fee 
is  expected  by  the  military'  guide. 

(^urch  o/'st.Ettenne  du  i/bftl.—This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Paris,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Clovis.  It  has  been  en- 
larged several  times.  Its  stained-glass 
windows  are  deserving  of  particular  notice. 
It  contains  many  valuable  works  of  art. 
The  festival  of  St.  Crenevi^ve  (who  was 
originally  buried  here)  takes  place  on  the 
8d  of  January,  and  the  ceremonies  which 
are  performed  then  and  for  eight  days  after- 
ward are  very  interesting.  In  1857  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  was  assassinated  by  a 
priest  in  presence  of  an  immense  crowd. 
The  murderer  was  condemned  and  execu- 
ted twenty-eeven  days  after.  Its  pictnm 
and  ornaments  are  verv  valuable.    It  has 
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lately  been-  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $400,000. 
Some  of  the  greatest  persons  in  France 
have  been  buried  here ;  among  others,  Ra- 
cine, Rollin,  Lesueur,  and  Pascal. 

CAitrcA  of  St.  VinenU  de  Paul,  Pisco  La- 
fayette.— This  beautiful  church  is  entirely 
modem :  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  in 
1824,  and  the  whole  structure  completed 
in  twenty  years.    The  church  is  raisttd 
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about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
place,  and  is  approached  by  two  large 
iigfaCs  of  steps,  flanked  by  elliptical  car- 
ria^ways.  The  exterior  forms  a  paral- 
IdiOfezim  243  feet  by  108,  and  the  interior 
196  feet  by  102.  The  portico  is  very  beau- 
tifol,  composed  of  double  ranges  of  fluted 
loitic  columns,  on  each  side  of  which  rise 
two  lofty  square  towers,  connected  with  a 
balustrade,  with  statues  of  the  foar  evan- 
gelists. A  very  fine  view  of  Paris  may 
be  had  fiom  this  spot.  A  beautiful  gilt 
tulmg  surrounds  the  principal  front.  The 
main  door  is  of  bronze,  and  represents  in 
tweWe  niches  the  apostles  accompanied  by 
aageb.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  di- 
Tuied  by  four  ransces  of  Ionic  columns. 
There  are  eight  diflerent  chapels  in  the 
side  ittles.  An  arch  sixty  feet  high,  and 
rieUy  sculptured,  gives  access  to  the  choir, 
bebind  which  is  the  Lady  Chapel,  contain- 
big  a  beautiful  stained-glass  window  rep- 
Rsenting  the  Virgin  and  Savior.  The 
wooden  fumitaie  of  the  church  is  richly 
carved,  particularly  the  altar-piece  and 
atallft  of  the  choir.  The  cupola  of  the 
choir  represents  the  Savior,  with  StVin- 
eent  de  Paul  at  his  feet,  surrounded  by  an- 
gels. The  place  in  front  of  this  church 
wis  the  scene  of  a  bloody  conflict  between 
tlM  populace  and  soldiers  in  1848. 

dmrh  of  NMre  Dame.  de$  VictoireSy  at 
det  PeHts  Peres,  in  Place  des  Petits  Pbres. 
-Founded  in  1629  by  Louis  XIII.  There 
are  several  veiy  richly-sculptured  chapels, 
in  one  of  which  is  the  monument  of  Lulli, 
tbe  celebrated  composer.  There  are  a 
somber  of  veiy  fine  paintings  in  the  choir.' 
Tbe  order  of  architecture  is  Ionic.  Dur- 
in  the  Kevolution  of  1789  this  church  was 
>sed  as  an  exchange. 

The  SaifUe  CkapeUe.~ThiB  splendid 
luflding  was  begun  in  1246,  under  the 
Kign  of  SL  Louis.  It  is  189  feet  high ; 
ita  length  118  feet,  and  breadth  55  feet. 
The  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire, 
108  feet  in  beigfaty  richly  gilt,  and  adorned 
at  the  base>.  with  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  cast  in  zinc.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  semicircular  choir,  be- 
ing 108  feet  long  by  84  feet  wide.  It  is 
most  beautifully  painted  in  blue  and  red 
diagonals,  diamonds,  etc.,  interspersed 
viUi  floors  de  lys.  In  tbe  nave  is  a  small 
dMT  leading  to' a  chamber  called  the  Ora- 
Couv  de  JJmu  IX.,  from  which  this  mon- 
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arch  attended  mass  by  a  small  window 
looking  into  the  nave.  This  church  con- 
tains the  crown  of  thorns,  and  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  bought  of  Baldwin,  empe- 
ror of  Constantinople,  by  St  Louis.  Dar- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1842, 
a  human  heart  was  found  under  the  altar 
inclosed  in  a  coffer,  which  some  antiqua- 
rians assert  to  be  the  heart  of  St.  Louis. 

The  A  merican  Chapel j  situated  in  the  Rue 
de  Berri,  is  built  of  stone,  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  interior  is  plain,  but  rich,  and 
in  excellent  taste.  The  pulpit,  choir,  and 
pews  are  of  solid  oak,  carved.  The  pews 
or  sittings  can  be  rented  by  the  year,  quar- 
ter, or  month.  The  church  is  supported 
by  pew-rents,  contributions,  and  collec- 
tions from  residents  and  strangers.  Divine 
service  every  Sunday  at  11^  A.M.  There 
is  also  an  American  Episcopal  church  in 
the  Rue  Bayard. 


Palacet  of  the  TuUeries  and  Louvre, — The 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  set  on  fire  (May 
23d,  1871)  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  at 
the  fall  of  the  Commune.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  its  appearance  previous 
to  that  time : 

Napoleon  I.  conceived  the  design  of  con- 
necting the  Tuileries  with  the  old  Louvre, 
leaving  it  to  his  nephew  to  consummate 
that  noble  work.  In  1848  the  Provisional 
Government  signed  a  decree  to  commence 
operations ;  but  it  was  not  until  1852  that 
the  present  emperor  decreed  five  million 
dollars  for  the  purpose.  The  name  of 
Tuileries  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  tiles  (tuiled)  used  in  Paris  were  form- 
erly manufactured  on  its  site.  The  cele- 
brated personages  who  have  inhabited  this 
palace,  and  the  political  events  that  have 
occurred  there,  make  it  a  most  remarkable 
place,  and  one  to  which  we  should  devote 
some  little  space.  In  1564,  that  cruel  and 
perfidious  princess,  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
purchased  the  ground  and  commenced  the 
present  palace.  Philibert  Delorme  was 
the  architect.  It  was  much  improved 
under  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  Here,  in 
1572,  the  wicked  founder  of  this  palace 
gave  a  f^te.  A  few  days  before  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Barthelcmy  there  was  an  alle- 
gorical representation,  in  which  all  the 
nobility,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were 
actors.    During  the  performance,  the  King 
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of  Navarre  and  other  Hngaenota  were  pre- 
vented by  Charles  IX.  and  his  brothers 
from  entering  Paradise ;  they  were  pushed 
into  hell,  and  kept  there  some  time.    This 
was  very  significant,  for  four  days  after 
the  horrible  massacre  took  place,  the  whole 
having  been  arranged  before  the  fete ;  and 
there,  amid   the   charms  of  music    and 
dancing,  100,000  souls  were  sent  unpre- 
pared to  meet  their  Maker.     It  is  horrible 
to  think  that  a  woman  could  imagine  and 
coolly  prepare  a  ballet  on  the  massacre, 
arranged  beforehand,  of  part  of  the  nation 
over  which  she  reigned.     Louis  XIV.  re- 
sided here  until  the  completion  of  Ver- 
sailles.    It  was  then  occupied  by  fiimilies 
of  persons  attached  to  the  court  until  the 
return  of  Louis  XIV.     This  psiace  is  a 
landmark  on  every  page  of  the  revolutions 
of  Paris.     In  June,  1792,  the  mob  en- 
tered it ;  in  August  of  the  same  year  the 
Swiss  Guard  were  murdered  in  it.      It 
was  the  official  residence  of  the  First  Con- 
sul ;  also  of  the  imperial  court.     After  the 
Restoration,  King  Charles  X.  and  the  roy- 
al family  resided  there.     The  mob  entered 
it  again  in  1830,  and  drove  out  the  king. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Louis  Philippe 
until  the  Revolution  of  1648,  when  a  party 
of  rioters,  in  company  with  some  loose 
girls,  occupied  the   apartments   for   ten 
days.  They  turned  the  king's  and  queen's 
bedrooms  into  dining-rooms.    Every  thing 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on  they  made 
subservient  to  their  will,  celebrating  their 
orgies  night  and  day  in  the  most  magnifi- 
eent  apartments  of  the  palace.     In  1849 
it  was  occupied  as  a  galler}'  for  tlie  exhi- 
bition of  paintings.     Under  the  Empire 
it  was  the  city  residence  of  the  imperial 
family.     The  facade  facing  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries  was  about  1000  feet  in  length, 
running  from  Rue  Rivoli  to  the  Seine. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  mixed.     The 
first  or  lower  floor  columns  are  Ionic,  the 
second  Corinthian,  the  third  Composite. 
At  the  extreme  of  this  facade  stood  two 
lofty  pavilions,  with  remarkably  high  rooft 
and  chimneys.    The  one  on  Rue  de  Rivoli 
is  called  Pavilion  Manan,  the  one  toward 
the  Seine  PcniUon  de  Flore,     Napoleon  I. 
conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  with  that  of  the  Louvre, 
which  stood  parallel  with  it  at  over  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant;   but  political 
events  transpired  which  prevented  his  car- 
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rying  oot  his  designs.  It  was  left  for 
Napoleon  III.  to  finish  this  stupendous 
undertaking,  and  we  see  in  what  a  re- 
markably short  space  of  time  tl^is  colos- 
sal work  was  completed.  'Brova.  the  court 
behind  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  we 
enter  into  the  Place  du  CoammeeL  U 
was  here  that  Louis  XIV.  gave  that 
splendid  touniament  in  1612,  which  was 
attended  by  guests  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  was  here  also  that 
Napoleon  received  that  magnificent  but 
ill-fated  army  previous  to  their  departure 
on  the  Russian  campaign.  There  are  four 
principal  issues  from  this  place,  two  on 
Rue  de  Rivoli  and  two  on  the  Quai  du  Lou- 
vre. This  place  is  separated  from  the 
court  by  an  elegant  railing,  with  three  en- 
trances; two  are  adorned  with  statues. 
Before  the  central  one  is  the  Trwrnfihai 
Arch  erected  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1806  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $800,000.  During  the  first 
empire  it  was  crowned  by  four  antique 
horses  ftom  the  Piasza  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 
They  were  restored  by  the  Allies  in  1816 ; 
and  in  1828  the  present  chariot  with  four 
hors^  was  executed  by  Bosio.  Interior 
of  the  T^tUeriee  was  formerly  open  to  vis- 
itors, in  the  absence  of  the  court,  by  per- 
mission firom  the  adjutant  geneial  of  the 
palace.  The  following  is  the  usual  style 
of  the  letter  to  be  written  for  permiasion 
to  visit  public  palaces : 

MoNsiEUB  LE  MixiSTRE  (or  H.  le  Di- 
recteur,  itpcording  to  the  functions  of  the 
party  addressed), — J'ose  vous  demander  la 
faveur  de  m*accorder  un  permis  pour  vis- 
iter, moi  et  ma  famille  (insert  the  names 
of  the  places).  J*ai  Thonneur  d'etre.  Mon- 
sieur, votre  tr^  humble  serviteur  (sign 
name  and  address). 

If  the  writer  does  not  receive  an  an- 
swer to  this  message  within  two  or  three 
days,  he  will  do  well  to  call  at  the  pcoper 
office,  or  apply  at  the  office  of  the  hoieL 
The  southern  wing  of  the  Tnileriea  was 
fitted  up  for  the  Empress  Eugenie.  Theae 
apartments  were  formerly  occnpied  by 
Louis  Philippe,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  de  Joinville.  The 
northern  wing  and  Pftvillon  Marsan  were 
occupied  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Ne- 
mours, Duke  and  Ducheas  Montpenai^, 
Duke  and  Duchess  d'Aumale^Doke  and 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  Count  de  Pkria, 
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and  their  attendanfa.  The  apartments  of 
the  empress,  entered  by  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore^  can  not  be  visited  by  strangers,  and 
the  state  apartments,  as  we  before  said, 
vaty  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor.  The 
cntnnoe  to  these  apartments  was  np  the 
Escalier  de  la  Chapelle,  which  gave  access 
to  the  antechamber.  The  antique  ceiling 
of  this  apartment  formerly  decorated  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  La  Heme  Blanche, 
sod  was  bronght  from  Vincennes.  To 
the  left  of  this  apartment  was  the  theatre, 
Med  as  a  snpper-room  on  ball-nights,  ca- 
piUe  of  ocoommodating  800  persons.  Op- 
poBite  this,  on  the  ground  floor,  was  the 
Aife  chapel.  Next  in  order  stood  the 
Salle  de  la  Paix.  This  magnificent  hall 
wu  used  as  a  ballroom.  Oyer  the  man- 
td-pieoe  was  a  splendid  equestrian  portrait 
of  the  emperor,  by  MoUer.  In  the  hall 
was  the  silver  statue  of  Peace,  presented 
to  Napoleon- 1,  by  the  city  of  Paris  after 
the  treaty  of  Ainiens.  Next  came  the 
Salle  de*  Marichaux,  the  finest  of  the  suite. 
Thb  was  also  used  as  a  ballroom  on  state 
oecasiona.  The  walls  are  gold  and  white 
—the  furniture  green  silk,  damask,  and 
gdd.  The  names  of  the  great  battles  of 
Hapokon  I.  were  inscribed  over  the  gal- 
leiT,  and  the  busts  of  all  his  distinguished 
generds,  and  portraits  of  many  of  them, 
adorned  the  walls.  The  next  apartment 
wu  the  SaOe  Blanche,  or  card-room ;  the 
Sabm  d^ApoUon,  and  then  the  Salle  du 
Trone.  The  hangings  were  of  dark  red 
velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  f  the  car- 
pet, of  Gobelins  manufacture,  cost  nearly 
1100,000;  the  throne  stood  opposite  the 
windows,  over  which*  was  a  canopy  of  red 
velvet,  embroidered  with  bees  in  gold. 
Next  was  the  Salon  Louis  XIT.,  which 
oontained  the  following  pictures:  Louis 
XIY.  piesentiiig  his  "grandson,  Philip  V., 
to  the  grandees  of  Spain ;  his  full-length 
portnit  in  his  seventieth  year ;  and  also 
his  portrait  as  a  child,  together  with  that 
of  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
ittn.  Next  to  this  was  the  GaUety  de 
Dimer^  or  dining-room  on  state  occasions. 
Behind  these  were  the  private  apartments 
of  the  emperor,  but  these  were  not  shown. 


The  OldLoupre,  which  has  recently  been 
oonnected  with  the  Tuileries  by  the  New 
hamnt,  is  oonodered,  in  an  architectural 


point  of  view,  to  be  unequaled,  especially 
the  eastern  front,  by  any  building  in  the 
city.  Its  flEimous  colonnade,  known  as  the 
Colonnade  du  Louvre,  is  considered  one  of 
the  chefe  -  d'ceuvre  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  under  whom  it  was  erected.  It  is 
composed  of  28  double  Corinthian  columns. 
The  facade  is  525  feet  in  length.  The 
magnificent  gatewa}'  in  the  centre  pro- 
duces a  grand  eflect.  The  gates  are  of 
bronze,  and  were  made  by  the  order  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  site  of  the  present  pal- 
ace formerly  stood  the  hunting-seat  of 
Dagobert.  Under  Philip  Augustus  there 
stood  on  the  same  spot  a  castle  to  defend 
the  river,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  the 
famous  Tower  of  ike  Louvre,  which  was  used 
as  a  state  prison,  and  several  persons  of 
rank  were  confined  there  under  Charles 
VII.  and  Louis  XL  Francis  commenced 
the  present  buildings.  It  was  f^m  the 
southern  window  of  the  eastern  front  that 
Charles  IX.  fired  on  the  victims  of  St.  Bar- 
thel6my.  Louis  XIV .  having  been  divert- 
ed from  the  Louvre  to  the  building  of 
Versailles,  it  remained  unfinished  until 
1805,  when  Napoleon  had  it  completed. 
The  design  of  the  palace  is  a  perfect  square, 
being  over  500  feet  on  each  side.  Its  court 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  decorated  in 
£urope.  The  ord^  of  the  four  fa9ades  is 
principally  Corinthian  or  Composite.  It  is 
brilliantly  lighted  at  night  with  24  bronze 
gas-lamps.  This  palace  has  been  inhabited 
by  many  persons  of  great  historic  celebri- 
ty, among  which  were  Henry  III.,  Henry 
IV.,  Louis  XIIL,  Louis  XIV.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henrietta,  widow  of  Charles  I.,  of  En- 
gland. Part  of  the  New  Louvre  is  occupied 
as  offices  by  the  Minister  of  State  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Here  are  also  the 
barracks  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  the 
imperial  stables,  imperial  riding -school, 
the  library  of  the  Louvre,  containing  some 
90,000  volumes.  This  was  formerly  the 
private  library  of  Louis  Philippe.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  palace  may  be  had 
when  we  inform  our  readers  that  the  whole 
covers  over  sixty  aeres  of  ground. 

Palaia  de  VEhfsee  JVopofcon.— This  pal- 
ace was  erectedin  1718  for  Count  d'Evreux, 
after  which  it  was  purchased  by  Madame 
Pompadour,  mistress  o#  I»ub  XV.  Its 
southern  front  faces  the  Champs  Elys6c», 
opposite  the  Palais  de  t Industrie,  Aftet 
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passing  throagh  sereral  hands  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  government,  and  became  a 
favorite  residence  of  Napoleon  I.  During 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  Allies  it  was 
inhabited  by  the  Doke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Napoleon  again 
occupied  it  after  his  return  from  Elba,  dur- 
ing his  short  reign  of  one  hundred  days. 
It  afterward  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Duke  de  Bern,  then  of  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux.  It  was  the  residence  of  Napo- 
leon in.  while  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  principal  apartment  in  this  palace  is 
the  Salie  dcM  Sowerams,  It  was  here  Na- 
poleon signed  his  abdication,  and  here  also 
her  majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert  partook  of  an  elegant  collation  in 
1855.  Some  of  the  finest  portraits  in  Par- 
is adorn  the  walls  of  this  saloon,  among 
whieh  are  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prus- 
sia, Victor  Emanuel  IL,  Queen  Victoria, 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul  Medjid,  Isa- 
bella II.  of  Spain,  Francis  Joseph  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples.  Next 
to  this  is  the  favorite  bedroom  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  I.  It  now  contains  two 
full-length  portraits  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
the  Empress  Eugenie.  After  passing 
through  the  SaiU  det  QucUre  Saiaons  and 
the  library,  you  are  ushered  into  the  apart- 
ment fitted  up  by  Madame  Murat  for  the 
reception  of  her  husband  after  one  of  his 
campaigns,  where  in  every  battle  fought 
he  was  victorious.  It  is  fitted  up  as  a 
tent,  the  ornaments  being  all  of  a  warlike 
character.  The  Empress  Marie  Louise 
also  occupied  this  room .  The  famous  I  brtu 
him  Pacha,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  was  lodged 
here  in  1846.  Taken  altogether,  this  pal- 
ace is  one  of  great  historical  interest.  A 
fee  of  one  or  two  francs  is  expected. 

Palait  Royai, — ^This  is  the  most  tr^ 
quented  of  all  the  public  edifices  in  Paris. 
It  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  be- 
tween the  years  1620  and  1686,  and  was 
then  called  the  PalcU  Cardinal.  Riche- 
lieu presented  it  to  Louis  XIII.,  who,  when 
he  occupied  it,  chang^  its  name  to  PoJUm 
Royal,  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  Anne 
of  Austria,  regent  for  the  young  king, 
removed  to  it.  In  1692,  Louis  XIV.  gave 
it  to  his  nephew,  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  part 
of  his  marriage  portion,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  union  with  Mile,  de  Blois.  It  had 
a  theatre  capable  of  holding  8000  specta- 
tors. Here  the  cardinal  took  great  pride 
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in  having  his  own  productions  performed. 
Louis  XIV.  was  brought  up  in  the  palace, 
and  so  much  was  his  education  neglected 
that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  read  and^write 
at  an  advanced  age.  In  1781  the  debts  of 
its  owner  were  so  enormous  that  the  build- 
ings were  turned  into  shops  to  augment  his 
revenue.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  1793,  it  was  confiscated  to  the 
nation,  and  was  then  called  the  Palais  du 
Trilnmat.  Under  the  Empire  it  resumed 
its  original  name,  and  the  Prince  Lucten 
resided  here  until  1881.  In  1848  it  was 
completely  devastated  by  the  mob ;  but  in 
1858  it  underwent  a  complete  repair  pre- 
paratory to  being  occupied  by  Prince  Napo- 
leon and  the  Princess  Clotilde.  Visitors 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  private  apart- 
ments. The  garden  of  the  palace  is  700 
feet  long  by  300  wide;  has  a  beautiful 
fountain  in  the  centre,  and  is  planted  with 
rows  of  lime-trees,  and  contains  many  very 
fine  statues.  It  is  the  resort  at  all  hours 
of  politicians  of  all  sorts  and  ranks,  who 
congregate  here  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring notes  and  reading  the  daily  jour- 
nals, which  are  hired  here  for  one  sou  each. 
There  b  an  arcade  extending  round  the 
garden,  under  which  arc  the  most  elegant 
shops  in  Paris,  mostly  occupied  by  watch- 
makers and  jewelers.  At  the  north  end 
some  of  the  finest  cafes  in  the  city  are  sit- 
uated, such  as  Very^Sf  Trois  Frert*  Prown- 
oottT,  and  Vffour's.  The  best  time  to  see 
this  palace  is  in  the  evening,  when  the  gar- 
dens and  shops  are  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  are  filled  with  politicians  and  idlers. 
In  some  of  the  restaurants  on  the  second 
floor  dinners  are  served  at  two  francs  and 
upward.  The  southerii  front  of  the  Palais 
Royal  is  on  the  Place  du  Pakds  Royal, 
which  is  bounded  by  the  new  JTSiei  du 
Louvre  on  the  east,  and  the  new  Palace  of 
the  Louvre  on  the  south.  This  portion  of  the 
building  was  set  on  fire  (May  24, 1871)  and 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Commune 
at  the  entrance  of  the  troops  into  Paris. 

Palais  du  Luxembourg^  directly  south  of 
the  Louvre,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 
Crossing  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  up  the  Rue 
de  Seine,  we  come  to  the  Palace  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, built  by  Maria  de  Medicis.  In 
the  year  1612  she  l>eqneathed  it  to  her  sec- 
ond son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  it  was  then 
called  Palais  d*Orleans.  It  afterward  pass, 
ed  through  the  hands  of  Duchess  <yf  Moat- 
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pensier,  Duchess  of  Guise  and  Alen9on, 
Loais  XlV.f  then  Duchess  of  Branswick, 
then  M«daino  d'Orleans,  queen  dowager  of 
Spain,  then  Louis  XVIII.,  who  occupied  it 
up  to  the  Revolution  of  1791.  In  1795  the 
sittings  of  the  Directory  were  held  here ;  it 
was  afterward  occupied  hj  the  Consul  and 
Senate.  In  184S  Louis  Blanc  resided  and 
held  his  socialist  meetings  here.  The  pal- 
ace forms  a  regular  square.  In  the  centre 
of  the  fa9ade  Rue  de  Toumon  is  a  beanti- 
fal  paTilion  surmounted  by  a  cupola  and 
ornamented  with  statues.  The  fh)nt  facing 
the  garden  presents  three  main  buildings 
eonoected  by  two  galleries,  one  of  which  is 
BOW  decorated  with  the  pictures  of  the  first 
liring  artists.  The  StUie  du  Senat,  where 
the  present  Senate  now  holds  its  sittings, 
is  a  semicircular  hull  of  90  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  seats  gradually  rise  from  the  floor  to- 
ward the  wall.  The  ceiling  is  beautifully 
decorated  with  allegorical  pictures  of  Pa- 
triotism, Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Law.  The 
SaUe  du  Trine  is  a  gorgeous  saloon,  magnifi- 
oently  sculptured  and  gilded.  On  a  plat- 
form situated  at  the  centre  of  the  wall  to 
the  right  stands  the  throne,  ascended  by 
four  steps,  covered  with  a  canopy,  and  rich- 
ly gilded.  The  principal  pictures  in  this 
hall  are  by  Hesse :  Napoleon  I.  at  the  In- 
Tslides,  Napoleon  I.  iilspecting  the  forty 
Flags  taken  at  Austerlitz.  On  the  other 
ride,  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome  in 
1S49,  Ntipoleon  III.  visiting  the  New  Lou- 
▼re,  the  Distribution  of  the  Eagles  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  in  1852. 

Adjoining  the  Salle  du  Trono  is  the  Cab- 
inet  de  fEmpereur,  which  contains  two  or 
three  very  good  modem  paintings :  The 
marriage  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empress 
Eagenie,  Napoleon  I.  signing  the  Peace  of 
Gampo  Formto,  Napoleon  III.  returning 
from  St  Cloud.  The  library  of  the  palace 
is  very  complete,  and  contains  over  40,000 
volumes ;  it  is  not  open  to  the  public,  but 
a  stranger  may  obtain  admission  by  produ- 
cing his  passport.  In  the  bedchamber  of 
Maria  de  Medicis,  which  is  splendidly  fur- 
nished, there  are  some  fine  works  of  art  by 
Hnbens,  Ponssin,  and  Philippe  de  Cham- 
psgne.  The  chapel  is  small,  but  richly 
gilded^  and  contains  some  very  good  paint- 
ings. Back  of  the  altar,  in  a  very  conspic- 
QOQs  place,  is  a  painting  by  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen, M.  Simon  White :  the  subfject  is 
the  Adoraiicn  of  the  Sh^k&rd$. 


The  Gallery  of  Modem  Art,  which  is  en- 
tered at  the  southeastern  pavilion  in  the 
court)  was  founded  by  order  of  Maria  de 
Medicis,  and  formerly  contained  the  24  pic- 
tures by  Rubens  now  in  the  Louvre,  which 
allegorically  represented  the  history  of  that 
queen.  It  now  contains  the  finest  works 
of  living  artists,  among  whom  stand  prom- 
inent Horace  Yemet,  Le  Suis,  Granet,  and 
Deveria.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the 
name  of  any  leading  work  of  art  in  these 
rooms,  as  it  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
removed  to  the  Louvre.  As  none  but  pic- 
tures of  deceased  artists  are  admitted  there, 
and  those  of  living  artists  here,  they  are  li- 
able to  a  removal  to  the  Louvre  immediate- 
ly on  the  death  of  an  artist.  The  gallery 
is  open  every  day,  except  Monday,  fYora  10 
to  4,  and  excellent  catalogues  are  sold  on 
the  spot.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take.your 
passport  with  you. 

Tike  Pakiee  of  the  LegiakUive  Body^  for- 
merly the  Palace  Bourbon,  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine.  This  palace  was 
erected  in  1722  by  Louise,  duchess  dowager 
of  Bourbon ;  it  subsequently  became  the 
property  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  who  en- 
larged it  at  an  expense  of  $4,000,000.  In 
1796  it  was  selected  for  the  meetingtr  of  the 
Council  of  < *  Five  Hundred."  During  the 
^t  empire  it  was  occupied  by  the  Corps 
Legislatif.  After  the  Bestoration,  it  was 
again  taken  possession  of  by  the  Prince  of 
Cond6,  and  the  part  that  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Corps  Legislatif  was  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In 
1848  the  National  Assembly  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  The  principal  entrance,  which 
is  very  elegant,  is  on  Rue  de  rUnivenit6 ; 
ite  lofty  gateway  is  placed  in  the  centra  of 
a  Corinthian  colonnade,  terminating  with 
two  fine  pavilions.  The  palace  has  several 
courts,  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings, 
where  reside  the  diflferent  officials  of  the 
Legislative  Body.  The  facade,  built  in 
1804,  is  remarkable  for  its  majestic  portico, 
ornamented  with  twelve  Corinthian  coV 
umns  resting  on  a  broad  flight  of  thirty 
steps.  The  tympan  is  adorned  with  a  largo 
number  of  allegorical  figures.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stops  are  colossal  stetues  of  Pru- 
dence and  Justice.  The  visitor  is  intro- 
duced into  the  interior  by  a  side  door  on 
the  west  end  of  the  portico. 

After  having  passed  through  several 
rooms  ornamented  by  statues  and  paintp 
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ingti,  we  enter  the  LegiiloHve  HaR.  It  is 
Bemicircular,  like  tlie  Hall  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  at  Waahington,  except  that  there  is 
no  lobby  behind  the  speaker's  cbalTf  which 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  semicircle. 
The  seats  rise  rapidly  in  amphitheatre  form 
to  the  back  range,  wliich  rests  against  the 
wall  at  an  elevation  of  ten  feet.  It  is 
adorned  with  a  colonnade  and  tribunes  for 
the  Corps  Diplomatique  and  public.  There 
are  also  tribunes  erected  for  the  imperial 
family.  February  24,  1848,  while  Louis 
Pliilippe  was  hastening  toward  St.  Cloud, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  appeared  in  this 
hall  with  her  two  sons,  the  Count  de  Paris 
and  Duke  de  Chartres,  having  traversed 
from  the  Tuileries  on  foot,  and,  taking  a 
seat  in  an  arm-chair,  with  her  sons  on  ei- 
ther side,  demanded  through  M.  Dupin 
that  her  eldest  sod,  the  Count  de  Paris,  be 
proclaimed  King  of  the  French  under  her 
own  regency.  M.  Lamartine  opposed  it, 
wishing  the  discussion  to  be  carried  on 
without  the  presence  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  fkmily.  The  tumult  out- 
side was  now  immense,  and  the  duchess, 
with  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier  and  Ne- 
mours, tried  to  escape,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble. The  duchess  now  attempted  to  speak, 
'but  was  silenced  by^a  crowd  of  armed  men 
who  now  rushed  in.  During  the  mel6e, 
she  and  the  princess  made  their  escape  to 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  next  morning 
left  Paris.  The  library  of  the  palace  con- 
tains 65,000  volumes ;  to  obtain  permission, 
apply  to  the  secretary  ( f  the  president. 
For  those  who  wish  to  hear  the  debates,  a 
pass  will  be  given  on  application  to  your 
embassador.  The  deposition  of  the  late 
imperial  dynasty  was  vot  :d  by  the  Repub- 
licans September  4, 1870. 

PaJUna  de  Vlndustrie,  commenced  in  1852, 
and  completed  in  1855 ;  it  was  inaugurated 
May  15, 1855,  by  the  opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  Industry  for  all  nations,  and,  dur- 
ing the  ld8  days  it  was  open,  over  22,000 
persons  entered  it  daily.  It  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  government  from  the  com- 
pany who  erected  it,  and  is  now  used  for 
agricultural  shows,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  living  artists.  On  either  side 
of  the  eastern  entrance  stand  two  beautiful 
equestrian  statues.  The  grounds  around 
the  palace  are  beautifully  decorated  with 
fountains,  flower-beds,  and  grass-plots. 
The  building  is  entinly  constructed  of 
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stone  and  iron,  with  a  glass  roof.  Its  length 
is  nearly  700  feet,  and  width  170.  The 
whole  design  of  the  interior  is  very  simple. 
PcUaU  du  Quai  d'Oraay.—This  magnifi- 
cent edifice  was  begun  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  I.,  but  was  not  completed  until 
the  time  of  Louis  Philippe.  This  beautiful 
building  was  set  on  fire  (May  24th)  and  de- 
stroyed at  the  fall  of  the  Commune.  The 
front,  facing  the  Rue  de  Lille,  contained 
the  chief  entrances  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat 
and  the  Cour  des  Comptes.  The  loes  of 
the  8alU  dei  Peu  PerdiUf  a  large  square 
apartment,  in  which  four  Doric  columns, 
with  spiral  flutes,  supported  a  gallery  open- 
ing into  a  vestibule  in  the  upper  story,  and 
the  destruction  of  several  valuable'  paint- 
ings, are  much  to  be  deplored.  , 

Grande  8aUe  du  CorueU:  20  Corinthian 
columns  in  white  marble ;  portraits  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  France ;  medallions  rep- 
resenting the  state  counselors  of  the  First 
Empire.  On  the  ceiling,  symbolical  figures 
of  Commerce^  of  Agriculture^  and  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  virtues  of  the  states- 
man. ScUle  du  ComiU  de  Legislaiion :  the 
ceiling  is  supported  by  gilded  columns; 
among  the  paintings,  Juttwden  by  Eugene 
Delacroix ;  Motes  by  Marigny ;  Numa  by 
Murat.  JSsccUier  d'llonneur  of  the  Cour 
des  Comptes:  paintings  by  M.  Theodore 
Chass^rian,  among  which  Peaee  protecting 
the  Arts  and  Agriculture  is  the  most  remark- 
able. SaUe  d* Audience,  of  the  Cour  des 
Comptes :  here  are  two  paintings  by  Alanx, 
SttifU  Louis  between  Justice  and  Wisdontj 
Napoleon  between  War  and  tke  Arts.  On 
the  ceiling  are  three  paintings  by  M.  B4- 
zard,  of  Abundance,  Justice,  and  Labor, 

Palais  de  la  Legion  dlfonneur  was  bnilt 
in  1786,  by  the  architect  Rousseau,  for  tlM 
Prince  of  Salm,  but  was  bought  by  the  gov- 
emment  in  1880.  The  entrance  is  in  the 
form  of  a  trimnphal  arch  of  Ionic  order, 
flanked  by  a  colonnade  of  the  same  kind. 
The  front  is  decorated  with  six  Corinthian 
columns,  fbrming  a  portico,  on  which  ia  an 
inscription,  Homteur  et  Patrie.  This  pal* 
ace,  destroyed  during  the  Commune,  ia  to 
be  rebuilt  by  subscriptions  from  membera 
of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Palais  de  V  Institui.—Thia  building  waa 
constructed  by  the  architects  Lambert  and 
Dorbay  from  the  designs  of  Levan,  accord* 
ing  to  the  will  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and 
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finished  in  1662.  It  contains  two  dis- 
tinct establishments,  the  Bibliotheqtie  Maz^ 
arine  and  the  InatittU  de  France,  The  pres- 
ent library  contains  120,000  printed  yoI- 
imies  and  50,000  manuscripts.  The  library 
eonststs  of  an  octagonal  room  with  a  large 
gallery  taming  at  right  angles,  186  feet  by 
21,  and  a  third  room,  54  feet  by  24.  The 
principal  room,  in  which  the  stadents  are 
accommodated,  was  the  site  of  the  famous 
Tour  de  Nesle.  The  room  contains  sever- 
al basts  in  marble  and  in  bronze,  among 
others  those  of  Mazarin  and  Racine ;  here 
also  is  an  inkstand  of  the  great  Cond6. 

BM  des  Affaires  EtrangereM,  began  in 
1845  by  M.  Guizot,  fronting  on  the  Qnai 
d*Onay.  The  fk9ade  is  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  oiders.  The  whole  front  is  .profuse 
ly  scnlptnred.  The  offices  of  the  ministry 
are  on  Rne  de  rUniyerslfcd.  Its  whole  cost 
was  41,000,000. 

TktJngHtKt. — ^The  western  pavilionleads 
to  the  grand  hall,  which  is  fitted  np  with 
benches  forming  a  semicircle,  in  front  of 
which  are  placed  the  seats  andhnreaux  of 
the  presideiit,  secretaries,  etc.  In  this  hall 
sie  marble  statues  of  Bossaet,  Descartes, 
F^nctoo,  and  TnUy.  The  BibiUMqu  de 
VJutHbU  contains  about  60,000  yolumes, 
among  which  are  many  valoable  Oriental 
works.  In  the  libnry  is  the  celebrated 
marble  statue  of  VolUire  by  Pigalle.  The 
SaBe  da  SednceM  is  adorned  by  statues  of 
Badne,  Comeille,  Moli^,  Lafontaine,  Pu- 
gst,  and  Poossin.  Along  the  walls  there 
are  benches  for  the  public,  those  in  the  cen- 
tra being  reaerred  for.  reporters.  To  ol>- 
tain  tickets  of  admission  to  the  annualmeet- 
ingi,  the  application  should  be  made  at 
ksst  one  month  beforehand. 

MSta  de  FWe.— Burned  during  the  Corn- 
Bone  ;  to  be  rebuilt.  It  was  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  municipality 
of  Fkris  at  a  coat  of  over  $8,000,000.  It 
vas  oommeoced  in  1583,  and  completed  in 
1006.  The  Hotel  deViUe  possesses  great 
interest  on  account  of  the  numerous  histor- 
ical events  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  window  from  which 
La&yette  presented  Louis  Philippe,  to  the 
people ;  the  room,  abo,  in  which  Louis  XY I. 
spoke  to  the  populace  crowned  with  the  cap 
of  liberty;  the  room  where  Robespierre 
held  hia  council ;  also  the  one  in  which  he 
attempted  to  commit  suicide.  One  of  the 
throe  oourta  that  oomprised  this  edifice  was 


approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps.  On 
these  steps  M.  de  Lamartine,  in  the  most 
courageous  and  heroic  manner,  declared  to 
the  infuriated  mob  that,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
the  red  flag  should  not  be  the  flag  of  France. 
The  edifice  was  surmounted  by  a  belfry,  in 
which  the  town  clock  was  placed.  It  was 
lighted  at  night.  The  Salte  du  TrSne  and 
state  apartments  were  very  magnificent. 
The  Grand  Galerie  des  Files,  situated  in  the 
eastern  wing,  where  all  the  city  fbtes  are 
given,  was  beautiful  beyond  description. 
Communicating  with  this  saloon  was  a 
gallery,,  whence  guests  could  witness  the 
magic  scene  below.  It  was  in  this  room 
the  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  the  visit  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  in  1855 ; 
abo  to  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1855,  and  to 
the  Grand-D uke  Constantine  in  1857.  Over 
7000  persons  have  been  admitted  to  a  city 
ball,  the  circuit  of  rooms  thrown  open  to 
the  public  being  over  half  a  mile.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  state  apartments,  there  were 
nearly  600  rooms  in  the  hotel  occupied  by 
officers  and  clerks.  Immediately  under- 
neath the  Oalerie  des  Fdtes  was  situated 
the  Salle  St.  Jean,  used  for  civic  purposes 
arid  public  meetings.  The  destruction  of 
this  beautiful  edifice,  whose  history  was 
that  of  the  French  nation,  has  been  sin- 
cerely deplored,  and  the  builduig  will  be 
reconstructed  as  soon  ^  possible. 


The  Banque  de  Drance,  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Vrilliire,  was  founded  in  1803,  and  since 
the  year  1848  it  is  the  only  bank  allowed 
to  issue  notes.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is 
182,500,000  fir.  The  building  was  formerly 
the  hotel  of  the  Duke  de  la  Vrilli^re,  but 
during  the  Revolution  it  was  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Count  de  Toulouse, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Princesse  de  Lam- 
bolle.  Many  of  the  original  paintings  and 
decorations  remain  in  the  rooms.  The 
vaults  are  of  enormous  extent,  and  on  any 
alarm  of  fire  or  robbery  they  can  instant- 
ly  be  flooded.  * 

La  Bowrse,  or  the  Exchange. — This  su- 
perb structure,  which  is  built  in  the  same 
style  as  the  Madeleine,  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  Convent  des  Filles  St.  Thomas, 
Roe  Vrvienne.  It  was  commenced  in  1808, 
and  finished  in  1826.  Its  length  is  212 
feet  by  126;  the  principal  facade  is  a|v 
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proached  bv  a  flight  of  stepSi  which  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  western  front. 
The  building  ia  surronnded  by  66  Corinth- 
ian  eolnmns,  supporting  an  entablature  and 
attic  There  are  four  statues  placed  at  the 
comers  of  the  edifice,  representing  Com- 
merce, Industry,  Agriculture,  and  Naviga- 
tion. The  hall,  called  the  Salle  de  Bourse, 
is  116  feet  long  by  76  broad :  here  the  mer- 
chants and  stock-brokers  meet  from  12  to  3 
o'clock  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  stocks,  and 
from  8  to  5^  P.M.  for  other  businesa.  The 
floor  of  this  hall  is  capable  of  holding  2000 
people.  Travelers  should  never  fkil  to  visit 
the  Bourse ;  during  business  hoars  the  ex- 
citement, noise,  tumult,  and  confosion  are 
beyond  description.  *  Ladies  are  not  now 
admitted  except  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
missaire  de  la  Bourse.  .  The  entrance  fee 
was  formerly  one  franc.  It  was  found 
that  the  mode  of  selling  stock  excited  such 
a  passion  for  gambling  in  the  minds  oi  the 
people,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  refuse 
them  admittance  during  business  hours. 

MinU,  or  HM  det  AfamtaieSj  situated  on 
the  Quai  de  Conti. — This  superb  building, 
constructed  between  the  years  1771  and 
1776,  on  the  site  of  the  Hotel  Conti,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  stmctures  in  the 
capital.  The  principal  front  is  850  feet  in 
length  and  80  in  height.  It  has  three  sto- 
ries. On  the  ground  floor  are  five  arcades, 
supporting  six  Ionic  columns  crowned  with 
an  entablature,  and  ornamented  with  six 
statues  of  Peace,  Abundance,  Trade,  Pow- 
er, Prudence,  and  Law*  The  vestibule  is 
adorned  with  fluted  Doric  columns.  On 
the  right  is  the  magnificent  staircase,  like- 
wise adorned  with  Doric  columns.  Ascend- 
ing the  staircase,  we  enter  an  antechamber 
which  contains  the  coining  machine  in- 
vented by  Thouvelin,  from  which  we  pass 
into  the  splendid  saloon  entitled  Musie 
Monilaire,  possessing  the  most  complete 
collection  of  medals  since  the  reign  of 
Francis  I. :  medals  of  Blaiy,  Queen  of  Soots, 
Louis  XIL,  Henry  YIIL,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu ;  medal  commemorating  the  taking  of 
Sebastopol ;  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to  Par- 
is ;  visit  of  the  French  National  Guard  to 
London  in  1848 ;  the  proclamation  of  the 
Empire ;  the  marriage  of  the  present  Em-  | 
peror ;  medals  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Kos- 
suth, Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  numer- 
ous others  of  equal  notoriety.  In  the  Salle 
Nt^dUm  are  all  medals  struck  under  the 
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Consulate  and  Empire.  Here  also  we  per- 
ceive a  medal  in  bronze,  fix>m  the  mask 
taken  at  St  Helena  of  Napoleon  I.  twen- 
ty hours  after  his  death ;  idso  his  bust,  in 
marble,  by  Canova.  By  a  law  of  France, 
every  jeweler  is  obliged  to  have  his  silver 
and  gold  stamped  and  assayed  in  this  office 
before  offering  it  for  sale.  The  laboratory 
of  the  hotel,  where  the  operation  of  coining 
for  the  entire  empire  takes  place,  is  weJ3 
worth  a  visit.  All  the  machinery  of  the 
establishment  is  worked  by  two  steam-en- 
gines of  82  horse-power.  There  are  eleven 
different  machines:  two  for  small  coin, 
two  for  two-franc  pieces,  six  for  five-fianc 
pieces,  and  one  for  gold.  When  they  are  all 
in  operation  they  produce  about  $300,000 
per  day.  The  operation  of  coining  silver 
may  be  witnessed  by  the  visitor,  but  not 
the  coining  of  gold,  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticles which  are  continually  dropping  on 
the  fioor ;  they  are  all  swept  up  and  refined 
again.  To  visit  the  laboratory,  apply  in 
writing  to  M.  le  President  de  la  Commis- 
saire  des  Monnaies;  but  the  museum  is 
open  to  visitors  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
from  12  to  8,  without  a  ticket. 

MoMufacture  NatUmak  tk$  GdbeUns  ei  da 
ki  i9a0Ofiii«rw.^This  factoiy,  founded  by 
Jean  Gobelin  in  1450,  was  for  a  long  time 
a  private  establishment,  but  in  1662  it  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  government.  The 
carpets  made  here  are. unrivaled  for  the 
fineness  and  strength  of  their  texture  and 
brilliancy  of  the  colors.  Its  productions 
are  destined  chiefly  for  palaces  of  the  stats 
and  presents  to  .foreign  governments. 
Many  <of  them  cost  as  much  as  $80,000, 
and  require  over  ten  years  of  time  to  man- 
ufacture. There  was  one  made  for  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Louvre  1800  feet  in  length.  The 
closeness  with  which  the  workmen  rival 
the  painter's  art  is  truly  wonderfhl.  Three 
large  rooms  are  open  for  the  exhibition  of 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  work  executed 
in  the  last  200  yean.  There  are  6  woiic- 
shops  containing  25  looms.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  your  passport  to  secure 
admittance.  The  shops  and  exhibition 
rooms  are  open  from  2  to  4  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  A  portion  of  the  buildini; 
was  destroyed  during  the.Commone,  Hay, 
1871.  Another  state  carpet  manufoctory 
was  transferred  to  the  Gobelins  in  1826^ 
called  La  Savonnerie,  from  having  been 
formerly  carried  on  in  an  old  soap  factoxy. 
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ImffrhnMeNatiowUey  or  the  Goyernmfent 
Printing  Office. — In  the  year  1552  Francis 
I.  established  a  royal  press  in  the  Louvre, 
vhich,  after  several  chantfes,  was  finally 
tnmsferred,  in  the  year  1809,  to  the  build- 
ing it  now  occupies.  This  hotel  was  the 
property  of  the  notorious  Cardinal  de  Ro- 
ion,  whose  intrigues  cast  so  much  odium 
on  the  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  establishments 
in  Europe.  There  are  about  1000  persons 
employed  here,  among  whom  800  are  wom- 
en, and  every  thing,  from  the  casting  of 
the  type  to  l^e  binding,  is  done  in  this  es- 
tabli^hment.  In  ISdO  many  of  the  steam 
presses  were  broken  by  the  mob,  but  ten 
still  remain,  and  about  350,000  sheets  are 
thrown  off  daily.  The  printing  of  the  ace 
of  dubs,  of  the  kings,  queens,  and  knaves 
of  cards,  is  a  government  monopoly  in 
Fttnce,  and  about  12,000  sets  are  printed 
every  day.  When  Pius  VII.  visited  this  es- 
tablishment, the  Lord's  Prayer  was  printed 
m  150  different  languages  during  his  visit, 
ind  he  was  presented  with  it  all  bound  be- 
fore his  return  to  the  carriage.  Thisbuild- 
bg  may  be  seen  on  Thursdays,  at  2  P.M. 
precisely,  with  a  ticket,  which  must  be  ap- 
plied for  by  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  le  Di- 
rectenr  de  I'lmprimerie  Natlonale. 

La  Mamtjacture  de  Porcdaine  de  Skvref, 
—Sevres,  two  leagues  west  of  Paris,  is  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  Seine,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  villages  near  the  metropolis. 
It  is  odebrated  for  its  magnificent  Porce- 
^d»  Mamtfaetary,  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  will  soon  be  transferred  to 
the  Park  of  St.  Cloud.  Louis  XY.  bought 
this  establishment  in  1759,  at  the  solicita^ 
tkm  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  since 
then  it  has  belonged  to  the  state.  The  es- 
tablishment consists  of  the  show-rooms  or 
v^poMM,  the  museum,  and  the  laborato- 
ries or  aieUert;  these  last,  however,  are 
not  shown  without  special  leave,  which 
must  be  obtained  by  a  letter  to  the  direc- 
teur. 

Jfamtfacture  de*  Tdbace. — ^The  manufac- 
tare  of  tobacco,  in  any  form,  is  a  govern- 
ment monopoly  In  France.  There  are 
about  10  different  manufactories  through- 
oat  the  kingdotn,.  but  the  one  in  Paris 
works  up  one  third  of  the  tobacco  bought 
by  tile  government  fh>m  the  tobacco-grow- 
ers. All  tobacco  imported  must  also  be 
Mid  to  the  government.    There  are  about 


1900  persons  employed  here,  of  whom  150O 
are  women,  400  men  and  boys.  The  wom- 
en are  chiefly  employed  in  cigar-making. 
The  whole  process  may  be  seen,  Arom  tho 
stripping  of  the  leaves  to  the  final  produc- 
tion. 

HM  dee  Poetee^  or  General  Post-office, 
in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  was 
built  by  the  Duke  d*Epernon,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Armenonville  until  1757,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  government  for  the 
General  Post-office. 

Entrepot  dee  Giaces,  in  the  Rue  St.  Den- 
is, 212,  is  a  large  plate-glass  warehouse,  be- 
longing to  two  companies,  that  of  Mon- 
term6  and  of  Quirin  and  Cirey.  The  look- 
ing-glasses are  cast  at  St.  Gobain  and  at 
Cirey,  near  La  F^re,  polished  at  Chauny, 
and  silvered  at  this  d^pot.  The  process  of 
silvering  may  be  seen  any  day  from  9  to 
12  by  application  to  the  porter,  who  will 
expect  a  small  fee.   ' 

The  Pantheon  is  situated  on  Place  dn 
Pantheon,  Rue  St.  Jacques.  This  church 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of 
Ste.  Genevieve.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome.  The 
portico  is  modeled  after  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome ;  it  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  11 
steps,  and  sustained  by  6  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  60  feet  high  by  6  in  diameter ;  on 
the  pavement  there  is  a  composition  in  ro< 
lief  by  David,  representing  France  dispen- 
sing honors  to  her  great  men,  who  have 
honored  and  illustrated  her  by  their  tal- 
ents, virtue,  and  courage.  At  the  feet  of 
France  are  seated  History  and  Liberty,  re- 
cording their  names,  and  wearing  crowns 
to  reward  them.  The  dimensions  of  tho 
building  are,  length,  802  feet ;  breadth,  255 
fiset ;  height  firom  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  tho  dome,  270  feet.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  four  naves,  surmounted  by  the 
dome,  and  separated  by  a  range  of  180 
fluted  Corinthian  columns.  The  ceilings, 
which  are  richly  sculptured,  are  80  feet 
Arom  the  pavement ;  the  dome  is  splendid- 
ly painted  by  Gros,  for  which  he  received 
#20,000,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  X. 
on  his  first  -visit  to  the  church.  The  navo 
and  transepts  are  decorated  with  copies  of 
the  freseoes  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  Many  per- 
sons of  great  celebrity  have  been  buried 
here,  among  others  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
M^^p^h^l  Lannes,  the  Duke  de  Montebello, 
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Mirabeau,  and  Marat :  tho  last  two  were  j 
depantheonueed  by  orde^  of  the  national  | 
government,  and  the  body  of  Marat  was  , 
thrown  into  a  common  sewer  in  the  Rue 
Montmartre.     This  bnllding  has  cost  the 
government  over  $6,000,000  since  it  was 
fbnnded.     Open  every  day;  a  fee  of  a 
franc  is  expected  from  a  party. 

ffM  PompHen,  the  former  Mannon  of 
Prince  Napoleon. — It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  permission  to  visit  the  mansion, 
as  forty-nine  persons  out  of  every  fifty 
who  apply  are  refused. 
The  mansion  is  built  in  the  style  of  Dio- 
mede*s  house  at  Pompeii,  as  described  by 
Bulwer  in  his '  *  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  and 
in  Iceeping  with  the  paintings  and  Aimi- 
ture  of  "tlie  houses  of  that  ill-fated  city, 
which  have  been  and  are  daily  being  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii.  On  the  right  and  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance  stand  the  bronze 
statues  of  Minerva  and  Achilles.  On  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  entrance  a  dog  is 
represented  in  mosaic,  with  the  words 
"  Cave  canem"  (beware  of  the  dog) ;  on 
entering,  tho  word  ** Salve"  (Hail!  Wei- 
come !).  The  walls  of  the  vestibule  are 
beautifully  frescoed.  The  Seasons,  the 
heathen  goddesses  Panthea  and  Hygeia, 
flower-beds,  birds,  and  animals,  are  aU  ad- 
mirably represented,  being  copied  from  the 
antique  paintings  of  Pompeii.  We  now 
enter  the  inner  court,  or  atrium  of  the  an- 
cients. In  the  centre  of  tho  court  is  a  bar 
sin  of  white  marble,  in  which  all  kinds  of 
pretty  fish  are  floating  round.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  basin  is  paved  with  marble,  in- 
laid with  white,  yellow,  and  green.  Around 
the  court  are  arranged  the  busts  of  Napo- 
leon I. ;  his  &ther  and  mother,  Carlo  and 
Letitia ;  his  brothers  Joseph,  Lucien,  Lou- 
is, and  Jerome ;  his  sisters  Eliza,  Caroline, 
and  Pauline,  and  the  Empress  Josephine  ; 
also  the  busts  of  the  present  Emperor  and 
Empress.  On  the  right  is  the  drawing- 
room,  splendidly  decorated  in  imitation  of 
roeso  antico.  Tlie  adjoining  dressing-room 
is  hung  with  yellow  velaria  and  the  bed- 
room with  blue.  On  the  left  of  the  court 
is  the  library,  g^nnnasium,  and  smoking- 
room.  Around  the  latter  is  arranged  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  pipes,  from  the 
largest-sized  Turkish  to  the  smallest-sized 
meerschaum.  There  are  two  beautiful 
bath-rooms,  one  of  which  is  intended  for 
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swimming ;  the  other  of  ordinary  size,  tiie 
floor,  walls,  and  ceilings  being  covered 
with  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  kind  of  ala- 
baster, the  whole  surmounted  by  a  dome 
painted  blue,  with  stars.  There  is  anoth* 
er  room  filled  with  paintings  and  curiosi- 
ties. An  air  of  comfort  pervades  the  whole 
mansion,  so  different  from  the  state  apart- 
ments that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing. 
Among  the  houses  of  historical  interest 
are, 

Maisonde  Francois  /•',  which  Francis  I. 
built  at  Moret  for  his  sister  Margaret,  and 
which  was  afterward  transferred  to  its  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  Cours  la  Reine,  cor- 
ner of  Rue  Bayard.  The  walls  are  ^dom- 
ed with  medallions  attributed  to  Jean  Goo- 
jon :  Louis  XII.,  Anne  de  Bretagne,  Fran- 
cis II.,  Marguerite  dc  Navarre,  Henri  II., 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  Francis  I.  On  the 
outside  is  the  following  inscription : 

*^Qiil  Rcitfrenare  llnfruam,  senmimque  domsie, 
Fortior  est  illo  qui  frangit  %irib(u  urbes.** 

Maiaon  de  P,Conicilie(Rn&  d^Argenteuil, 
18). — In  the  court  is  a  bust  of  the  poet  with 
this  inscription : 

'( Je  DO  dels  qu'a  moi  seal  touts  ma  renomm^*' 
On  the  second  story  is  the  room  in  which 
ComeiUe  breathed  his  last. 

Maison  de  Hacine  (Rue  Yisconti,  19).— 
Racine  died  in  this  house  in  1699,  after  hav- 
ing inhabited  it  for  40  years. 

SPORTS. 

Races  or  steeple-chases  take  place  an- 
nually in  April,  in  June,  and  in  September. 
The  reunion  in  the  spring  is  composed  ot 
six  days,  that  of  summer  and  autumn  of 
three  daj-s  respectively.  The  Jockey  Clnb, 
or  Societf  d'Encoaragemfntpowr  PAmMiora' 
tion  dee  Chevattr  en  Fromce,  organizes  these 
reunions  and  awards  many  of  the  prizes. 

There  were  formerly  three  prizes :  that  of 
the  Empress  (15,000  fr.)  in  the  spring ;  that 
of  the  Prince  Imperial  (10,000  fr.),  and  that 
of  the  Emperor  (20,000  ft.)  in  the  autumn. 
At  the  summer  meeting  of  Longchamps 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Boris  was  run  for.  The 
stakes  consisted  of  a  work  of  art  of  suitable 
value,  given  by  the  Emperor,  and  of  100,000 
fr.,  given  one  half  by  the  city  of  Paris  and 
the  remainder  by  the  five  great  railway 
companies.  The  races  of  Psris  take  place 
in  the  Plain  dc  Longchamps ;  others  h»va 
also  been  organized  at  Chantilly,  Yeri 
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niUa,  Fontaineblean,  Yinceniies,  and 
?onrliefoiitaiiie. 

Jbdby  Chib. — 1a  Soci^t^  d'Enconragfr- 
■eot  pour  r  Amelioration  des  Races  de  Che- 
Tanz  eo  France,  better  known  ander  the 
lame  of  the  Jockey  Club,  was  organized 
ia  1833,  to  render  the  races  more  popular, 
and  to  engage  the  goremment  to  increase 
tbe  Tsloe  of  the  prizes.  A  committee  of 
80  is  chained  exclusively  with  all  relating 
to  the  races,  and  with  the  use  of  the  funds 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  Three  commis- 
emKR,  chosen  annually  by  this  commit- 
tee, are  the  sovereign  judges  of  the  races. 
The  rooms  of  the  Jockey  Club  are  Kue 
Scribe,  1  bis, 

ERppodrcme  de  Longchampa,  granted  by 
die  city  to  the  Jockey  Club,  was  inangu- 
nted  in  April,  1857.  It  is  1500  metres  in 
kogth  by  300  in  breadth.  The  late  Em- 
poor's  pavilion  stands  alone,  with  two 
triboaes  on  each  side.  It  consists. of  a  sa- 
looD  and  sitting-rooip,  beautifully  fitted  up, 
openmg  on  a  platform,  from  which  a  stair- 
case descends  to  the  race-course.  Thepa- 
viikm  18  snrnxmnted  by  a  gabled  roof,  in 
^  style  of  an  ornamental  Swiss  cottage. 
The  stand  east  of  tbe  pavilion  is  set  apart 
fcr  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club. 

MUSEUMS. 

Muk  du  Louvre, — Entering  by  the  Pa- 
▼nUm  Sully,  we  come,  first  in  order,  to  the 
&]le  des  Caryatides,  which  derives  its 
nsnie  from  four  colossal  caryatides,  by 
Jean  Goujon,  who  was  shot  here,  during 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  while  at 
kts  work.  Here  Catharine  de  Medicis  held 
^  court;  and  Henry  III.,  Charles  IX., 
iod  Henry  IV.,  in  turn,  inhabited  these 
xooms.  This  room  contains  the  well-known 
uitiqae  of  Capid  and  the  OaOaur,  In  the 
Wxt  gallery  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Mel- 
pomme;  here  are  also  some  fine  mosaics, 
representing  Victory,  the  Nile,  the  Po,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Dnieper.  Farther  on  is 
the  8aBe  de  Diaxte^  containing  the  celebra- 
ted antique  called  Di<ma  ^  la  Biche.  Then 
foUows  the  entrance  to  the  Place  NapoUoti 
llh  The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  a 
beautlfal  fresco  of  Prometheus  with  the 
heavenly  fire.  We  next  enter  a  series  of 
noma,  once  occupied  by  Anne  of  Austria, 
containing  some  beautiful  antiques,  among 
whieh  is  that  of  Apollo  Lyrien  and  Bacchus. 
Tlt9  cefliags  are  adorned  with  frescoes  of 


various  mythological  subjects.  The  ooU 
lection  in  this  suite  of  apartments  amoubts 
to  nearly  one  thousand  objects,  consisting 
of  vases,  statues  or  busts,  and  bas-reliefs. 
After  retracing  your  steps  and  ascending 
the  staircase  of  Henry  II.,  we  find  on  the 
right  side  the  SaUe  des  Sianees,  filled  with 
antique  bronzes,  among  which  is  the  Rape 
of  the  Sabines.  The  next  apartment  is  the 
Salle  Henri  ILj  containing  a  vast  amount 
of  enamels,  carved  ivory  caskets,  etc.  Next 
to  this  is  the  JSalle  des  Sept  Cheminies,  con* 
taining  some  beautiful  busts.  The  master* 
pieces  of  David,  Gros,  Girodet,  Pmdhon, 
and  G^ricault  are  in  this  room.  Here  also 
Henry  IV.  died,  after  he  had  been  stabbed 
in  the  street  by  Ravaillac.  Next  is  the 
Salle  des  Bronzes^  in  which  are  some  very 
beautiful  antique  bronzes.  Next  to  this 
is  the  SaUe  Bonds :  the  ceiling  is  beautiful- 
ly frescoed,  and  the  pavement  a  fine  mosa« 
ic;  it  opens  into  the  GcUerie  d'ApoUon, 
This  splendid  gallery  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  Louvre.  For  over  one  hundred  years 
it  has  been  occupied  as  a  picture-gallery ; 
was  rejuvenated  by  the  present  emperor  in 
1851.  It  commands  a  fine  view  both  of 
the  Seine  and  the  garden.  Portraits  of 
many  of  the  leading  artists  are  finely  exe- 
cuted in  Gobelins  tapestry,  and  adorn  the 
walls.  Next  to  this  gallery  we  pass  into 
the  Salon  Carri.  This  room  contains  the 
choicest  gem  of  the  Louvre,  Murillo's  (7o»- 
ception,  purchased  at  Marshal  Soult's  sale 
for  $128,060.  There  are  many  other  very 
valuable  paintings  in  this  room.  Next 
comes  the  Long  Gallery,  divided  into  five 
compartments.  One  of  these  is  devoted 
to  Kubens's  pictures  exclusively.  The 
whole  gallery  contains  some  eighteen  hun- 
dred paintings,  and  is  about  equally  divi- 
ded between  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
Flemish,  and  French  schools.  No  pictures 
are  here  admitted  except  those  of  deceased 
masters.  This  gallery  is  considered  the 
finest  in  the  world ;  there  may  be  pictures 
of  more  value  in  the  two  galleries  at  Flor- 
ence or  the  gallery  at  Dresden,  but,  taking 
quantity  and  quality  together,  it  richly  de- 
serves the  title. 

You  now  retrace  your  steps  to  the  SaUe 
des  Sept  Cheminees,  a  door  to  the  right  of 
which  conducts  you  to  the  GaUrie  Fran- 
foise,  filled  with  paintings  of  native  art* 
ists.  The  ceilings  of  the  different  rooms 
represent  the  Allowing  sulgecta :  Ist  room, 
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Rkhdieu  pritetUani  le  Poiarin  a  I/mii 
XI f I.,  by  Alaax ;  2d  room,  BataUe  cTImy^ 
by  Steuben ;  8d  room,  Le  Pttget  prftentant 
a  LouU  XIV.  ton  gnmpt  de  Mihn  de  Cro- 
toncy  by  Dev^ria;  4th  room,  Francois  /•' 
rtcevcmt  le  Primalice  a  son  retour  d'Halie^ 
by  Fragmard;  5th  room,  la  Benaissctnce 
des  Arisen  France  and  eight  Scenes  de  this- 
toire  de  France^  from  the  reign  of  Charles 
VIII.  until  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  by  M. 
Heim ;  6th  room,  Francois  /•'  armi  par 
Bayard,  by  Fragmard ;  7th  room,  Charle- 
maffne  reeevant  des  Kvres  d'Alcuin,  by  M. 
Sichnetz ;  8th  room,  Louis  XII.  proclanU 
Pere  du  Pevple  aux  Etats  de  Tours,  by  M. 
Drolling;  9th  room,  V Expedition  ^EgypU, 
by  M.  L.  Cogniet.  This  room  communi- 
cates on  the  left  with  the  last  saloon  of  the 
Egyptian  Museum,  founded  by  Charles  X. 
The  ceilings  of  this  museum  are  also  deco- 
rated in  the  following  order :  1st  room,  in 
returning  toward  the  Salle  des  Sept  Chemi- 
n^es,  le  Genii  de  la  France  encourageant  les 
Arts,  etprenant  la  Gr^  sous  sa protection, 
by  Gros ;  2d  room,  Jules  II.  dormant  des  or^- 
dres  pour  la  construction  de  Saint  Pierre  a 
Bramante,  li  Michel  Ange  et  a  Raphail,  by 
H.  Vemet ;  3d  room,  V Egypt  sauvie  par  Jo- 
seph, by  A.  Pujol ;  4th  room,  F Etude  et  le 
Ginie  detfoilant  VEgj/pte  a  la  Gr^,by  Pioot. 
The  fifth  room  is  divided  into  three  parts 
by  Corinthian  columns.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor  is  a  rich  mosaic.  The  ceiling, 
painted  by  Gros,  is  divided  into  nine  parts ; 
those  in  the  middle  represent  Mars  cou- 
romu  par  la  Ftctoire  et  an4te  par  la  Mod- 
eration, la  Gloire  s^appugant  sur  la  Vertu, 
le  Temps  metttmt  la  Verite  sous  laprotection 
de  la  Sagesse ;  the  six  others  are  dedicated 
to  the  centuries  most  celebrated  in  the  arts. 
In  this  room  is  a  beauti  Ail  statue  of  Miner- 
va, We  next  enter  the  Musee  Grec  et  Bo- 
main,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  also  deco- 
rated by  moi^t  beautiful  paintings:  1st 
room,  Cybideprotegeant  Hercvdanum  et  Pom- 
pei  contre  Usfeux  du  Vesuve,  by  Picot;  2d 
room,  les  Nymphes  de  Parthhiope,  portant 
leurpinates  arrivent  sur  les  bords  de  la  Seine, 
by  Meynier ;  3d  room,  le  Vesuve  reeevant  de 
Jupiter  leftu  qui  doit  consumer  Hercvkmum 
et  PompH,  by  M.  Heim ;  4th  room,  Apothe- 
ose  d^Homere. 

Returning  through  the  Musee  Egyptien 

to  the  Corinthian  staircase,  we  enter  the 

most  interesting  room  in  the  Lonvre,  viz.. 

The  Musee  des  Sowercdns.     It  contains 
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many  relics  of  great  value,  among  which 
are  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  a  splendid 
casket  given  to  Anne  of  Austria  by  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  a  shoe  worn  by  Marie  Ai^ 
toinette,  the  arm-chair  of  King  Dsgobert, 
suits  of  armor  worn  by  Henry  II.,  Henry 
III.,  Henry  IV.,  Francis  I.  and  Francis  II., 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  baptismal 
font  used  at  the  baptism  of  Louis  XIII. 
One  of  the  rooms  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
articles  relating  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  is  call- 
ed the  Salle  de  VEmpereur.     Among  the 
numerous  articles  it  contains  are  the  clothes 
he  wore  on  state  occasions,  his  sword  of  first 
consul,  the  hat  he  wore  in  his  campaign  of 
1815,  also  the  one  he  wore  at  St.  Helena; 
the  uniform  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt.     We  next  enter  the  Music  de  la  Ccl- 
onnade,  which  consists  of  three  rooms,  fill- 
ed with  paintings  mostly  of  the  Dutch  and 
Remish  schools.     Next  to  this  is  the  cele- 
brated Galerii  des  Gravures,  which  contains  . 
proof  impressions  of  engravings  of  the  best 
artists ;  the  plates  are  owned  by  the  Lou- 
vre, and  impressions  may  be  produced  at  a 
very  moderate  rate.  '  This  gallery  is  com- 
posed of  seven  rooms.     Next  to  this  is  a 
room  in  which  are  some  very  elegant  chalk- 
drawings.    Next  we  find  the  Musee  des  Des. 
sins,  a  series  of  fourteen  rooms,  containing- 
sketches  by  many  of  the  masters  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain.     In  the  adjoining  cor- 
ridor we  have  a  fine  collection  of  Peruvian 
and  Mexican  relics,  presented  to  the  Mu- 
seum by  M.  Angrund,  fonnAriy  consul  at 
Bolivia. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Musee  de  ht  Marine, 
which  occupies  a  suite  of  eleven  rooms,  to 
reach  which  you  ascend  a  small  statrcaae 
from  the  Gakrie  des  Gravures.     This  ma- 
senm  is  devoted  to  models  of  vessels  in  ev- 
ery stage  of  construction ;  also  models  of 
the  cities  of  Toulon,  Brest,  TOrienft,  and 
Rochefoit.     They  stand  in  the  centre  of 
the  rooms,  and  are  on  a  very  large  scaleu 
In  one  of  the  rooms  stands  a  model  of  the 
frigate  '*  Belle  Poule,"  in  which  Prince  de 
Joinville  brought  the  remains  of  Napoleon 
I.  from  St.  Helena  in  1840,  a  model  of  the 
state  galley  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  the  man- 
of-war  **  Louis  XV."     One  of  the  rooms 
contains  a  model  of  the  country  around 
Luxor,  whence  the  obelisk  was  taken  that 
at  present  adorns  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ; 
in  short,  you  will  find  in  the  museum  ev- 
ery thing  that  relates  to  navigation  niid 
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var,  aims  of  all  styles  and  calibTes,  and  in- 
■CrameDts  of  ererr  description.  We  now 
enter  the  Musie  Etknologique^  which  con- 
fisfeB  of  three  rooms,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
model  of  the  celebrated  car  of  Jnggemant. 
They  are  filled  principally  with  trinkets, 
anns  ased  by  the  Sonth  Sea  Islanders,  Chi- 
neie  porcelain  ware,  boxes,  coins,  models 
of  jonks,  cannons,  etc. 

Descending  again  to  the  ground  floor, 
ve  find  the  Mtuee  de  la  Sculpture  Modeme, 
which  consists  of  five  rooms,  and  contains 
many  masterpieces  by  the  best  artists, 
tiDoog  which  are  Psyche,  Mary  Adelaide  of 
Savoy  as  Diana,  Diana^,  leaving  her  bath, 
Perseus 'delivering  Andromeda,  Love  and 
Fkjche,  by  Canova.  We  now  advance 
Bortbeast  to  the  Galerie  Aasyriamey  which 
eonsists  of  foor  rooms,  filled  with  Egyptian 
stones,  sphinxes,  pottery,  and  paintings. 
Adjoining  this  is  the  Mutie  Alg&ien,  filled 
with  statues,  busts,  and  antiquities.  Last- 
ly is  the  Afusee  de  la  Sculpture  de  la  BenaU- 
mmee.  The  gems  of  these  rooms  are  Mer- 
cmy  and  Psyche,  in  bronze,  by  Gio^'anni 
di  Bologna ;  the  baft-relief  of  Diana  with 
the  Stag,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  and  Di- 
ana cf  Poitiers,  mistress  of  Henry  II.,  by 
Jean  Goajon.  The  Louvre  is  open  to  vis- 
itots  every  day  except  Monda}". 

The  numerous  collections  at  the  Louvre 
an  divided  thus : 

1.  Museum  of  Painting. 

2.  Museum  of  Drawing. 

S.  Museum  of  Engravings. 

4.  Museum  of  Antique  Sculpture. 

5.  Mediaeval  Sculptures  du  Moyen  Age 
and  de  la  Renaissance. 

&  Museum  of  Modem  French  Sculpture. 
7.  Museum  of  Assyrian  Antiquities. 
S.  Museum  of  £;i:3'ptian  Antiquities. 

9.  Museum  of  Roman  and  Grecian  An- 
tiquities. 

10.  Egyptian  Mnsemn. 

11.  Algerian  Museum. 

12.  Ethnological  Museum. 

13.  Naval  Museum. 

U.  Museum  of  the  Sovereigns  (MuUe 
^  Souverwtni). 

15.  Sanvageot  Collection. 

16.  Museum  de  Lacaze,  collection  of  275 
paintings,  presented  by  Louis  Lacaze,  M.D. 

Mum  de  Peinturt. — ^This  museum  con- 
tah)s,from  the  catalogue  lately  published, 
558  paintings  of  the  Italian  schotrfs,  618 
from  the  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 


school?,  about  650  of  the  French  school, 
and  20  of  the  Spanish. 

Salle  des  Sept  Cheminkt, — ^This  room 
contains  the  principal  paintings  of  the  mod- 
em French  school :  83,  Lebrun^  Portrait  de 
Madame  Lebrun  et  de  sa  fille ;  84,  IdenUy 
Portrait  du  compositeur  Paestello;  148, 
David,  L6onidas  aux  Thermopyles;  149, 
Idem.,  Enlevement  des  Sabine ;  152,  Idem., 
B^lisaire ;  157,  Idem,,  Portrait  de  Pecoul, 
beau-p^  de  David ;  158,  Idem.,  Portrait  de 
Mme.  Pecoul ;  159,  Idem,,  Portrait  du  Pape 
Pie  VII. ;  189,  DrouaU,  Marine  k  Min- 
tumes ;  192,  Fabre,  N^optol^me  et  Ulysse 
enl&vent  k  Philoct&te  les  filches  d'Uer- 
cule ;  236,  (imirc?,. Psyche  re9oit  le  premier 
baiser  de  1' Amour ;  238,  Idem.,  La  Victolre 
et  la  Renommde ;  239,  Idem,,  L'Histoire  et 
la  Po^sie;  240,  Idem,,  Portrait  d'Isabey, 
peintr6  en  miniature  et  de  sa  fille;  241, 
Idem,,  Portrait  de  Canova,  stataaire ;  242, 
Gericatdi,  Le  Radeau  de  la  Meduse;  243, 
Idem.,  Qfficier  de  chasseurs  k  cbeval ;  244, 
Idem.,  Cuirassier  bless^  quittant  le  feu ; 
250,  Girodef,  Sc^ne  du  Deluge;  251,  Idem., 
Le  Sommeil  d'Endymion ;  252,  Idem,,  Ata- 
la  au  tombeau ;  256,  Granet,  Interieur  de 
r6gli8e  Saint  Fran9ois  d' Assise ;  274,  Grog, 
Bonaparte  visitant  les  pestifi^r^s  de  Jaffk ; 
275,  Idem,,  Nappleon  visitant  le  champ  de 
bataille  d'Eylau ;  277,  Guerin,  Retour  de 
Marcus  Sextus ;  279,  Idem,,  ¥hhdte  et  Hip- 
poly  te;  280,  Idem.,  Andromaque  et  Pyr- 
rhus;  282,  Idem.,  Clytemnestre;  458,  Prud- 
Hon,  L' Assomption ;  459,  Idem.,  La  Justice 
et  la  Vengeance  poursuivant  le  Crime; 
460,  Idem.,  Portrait  de  Mme.  Jarre;  466, 
Idem.,  Education  d'Acbille  par  le  centaire 
Chiron. 

Sedan  Carri. — 27,  Correggio,  Mariage  de 
Sainte  Catherine  d'Alexandrie  avec  TEn- 
fant  J6sus ;  28,  Idem,,  Le  Sommeil  d' Anti- 
ope ;  84,  Caravage,  Un  concert ;  35,  Idem,, 
Portrait  d' Alof  de  Vignacourt,  grand  mai- 
tre  de  Malte  en  1601 ;  44,  Georgion  (Geor- 
gio  Batbarelli),  Concert  champdtre;  48, 
Le  Guerchin^  1a  R6suTrection  de  Lazare; 
55,  Idem,,  Les  saints  protectenrs  de  la  ville 
deModine;  65, /Va^ar^o/ommeo,  La  Vierge, 
Sainte  Catherine  de  Sienne  et  plusieurs 
saints;  87,  PkUippe  de  Champaigne,  Por- 
trait du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu ;  89,  Bor^ 
done,  Portrait  d'homme ;  94,  Bronmno,  Por- 
trait d'un  scnlpteur;  103,  Paul  Virtm^ 
Les  Noces  de  Cana  ;  104,  Idem,,  Repas 
Chez  le  Pharisee ;  107  hit.  Idem.,  Jupiter 
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foudroyant  les  Crimes ;  138,  Armihal  Car- 
rache^  Apparition  de  la  Sninte  Vier^^  k 
Saint  Luc  et  4  Saint  Catherine ;  142,  Van 
Dyek^  Portrait  Cliarles  !•'  roi  d'Angleterrc, 
D^  en  1600,  mort  en  1649 ;  150,  Idem,  Por- 
trait de  Jean  Gmsset  Uichardot  et  de  son 
filfl ;  l(^2,  Jan  Van  Eyek,  La  Vierge  au  E)o- 
nateur ;  204,  Dnmmico  Ohiriandoj  La  Visi- 
Ution  ;  208,  Holbein,  Portrait  de  Dtdier 
Erasme,  n6  h,  Rotterdam  en  1467,  mort  k 
Bale  en  1536;  229,  Claude  Lorrain,  Pay- 
sage ;  228,  Idem,,  Marine ;  288,  Fra  BatU- 
ano  del  IHombo,  La  Visitation  de  la  Vierge ; 
242,  Ltdni  ou  Lovini  da  Luino,  Salom6,  ^lle 
d'Herodiade,  recevant  la  tete  de  Saint 
Jean-Baptiste ;  250,  Mantfgna,  La  Viefge 
da  la  Victoire;  254,  Jordaens,  L'Enfiince 
de  Jupiter;  288,  Mending,  Saint  Jean  Bap- 
tiste;  289,  Idem,,  Saint  Marie  Madeleine; 
293,  MeUu,  Militaire  recevant  nne  jenne 
Dame;  801,  Jimtenei,  La  Descente  de  la 
Croix ;  308,  Le  BasMon,  Apprets  de  la  s^ 
pulture  du  Christ;  818,  Raibolini  (Fran- 
cesco), Portrait  d'homme ;  849,  Le  Trnto- 
ret,  Suzanne  au  bain ;  870,  Adrien  van  Os- 
lade,  Le  Maitro  d'Ecole ;  875,  Raphael,  La 
Vierge,  TEnfant  Jesus,  et  le  jeune  Saint 
Jean  ;  876,  Idem.,  La  Vierge,  T  Enfant  J6- 
sus  endormi,  le  Jeune  Saint  Jean;  877, 
Idem.,  SainteFaniille;  d78,/(iem.,LaVierge 
et  Saint  Elisabeth  caressant  Siunt  Jean 
enfant;  380,  Idem.,  Saint  Michael;  881, 
Idem.,  Saint  Georges;  882,  Idem.,  Saint 
Michael  terrassant  le  d6mon ;  887,  Idem., 
L'Abondance ;  408,  Solari,  La  Vierge  allai- 
tant  I'Enfant  J6sur;  410,  Rembrandt,  Le 
Manage  da  Mennisier;  410  bit,  Spada, 
Concert;  419,  Idem,,  Portrait  de  f^mme; 
433,  Rubens,  Thomyris,  reine  des  Scythes, 
fait  phlonger  la  t^te  de  Cyrus  dans  un  vase 
rempli  de  sang ;  484,  NigoIob  Pouasin,  Saiiit 
Fran9oi8  Xavier  rappelant  k  la  vie  la  fiUe 
cl*un  habitant  de  Cangorina  (dans  le  Ja- 
pon) ;  Idem,,  Son  portrait ;  488,  Idem,,  Dio- 
g6ne  jetant  son  6cuelle ;  472,  Idem.,  Pay- 
sage;  438,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Sainte  Fa- 
mille ;  442,  Le  Perugin,  Ia  Vierge  tenant 
TEnfant  Jteus ;  460,  Ruben»,  Portrait  de  la 
seconde  femne  du  peintre  et  de  ses  deux 
eniants  ;  464,  TiUen,  Le  Couronnement 
d'Epines ;  465,  Idem.,  Le  Christ  port6  an 
Tombeau ;  471,  Idem.,  Portraits  d'une  jeune 
femme  k  sa  toilette  et  d*un  bomme  tenant 
deux  miroirs;  477,  Rigaud,  Portrait  de 
Bossuet ;  481,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  La  Vierge, 
l*£nfaiit  J^sus  et  Sainte  Anne ;  484,  Idem, , 
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Portrait  de  Mboa  Lisa;  523,  Euttaehe  Le* 
suettr.  Apparition  de  Sainte  Scolastique  4 
Saint  Benoit ;  526,  Terburg,  Un  Militaire 
offrant  de  Targent  &  une  jeune  femme; 
546,  MwiUo,  La  Conception  immaculee  de 
la  Vierge ;  553,  Ribera  ou  Etpagnclet, 
L' Adoration  des  Bergers;  287,  Vakntin^ 
Concert. 

In  the  Grande  Gaierie  are, 
Italian  School, — 251,  Andrea  MtaUegna, 
Le  Pamaaae;  252,  Idem.,  La  Sagesse  vie- 
torieose  des  Vices ;  364,  Con'mo  RoeelH,  La 
Vierge  etTEniantJ^sus;  200,Rqfaello  del 
Garbo,  Le  Couronnement  de  la  Vierge;   • 
177,  Lorenzo  da  Credi,  La  Vierge  prfisente 
rEn&nt  J6su8  k  Tadoration  de  Saint  Ju- 
lian et  de  Saint  Nicolas ;  480,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Saint  Jean  Bapdste ;  488,/cfet».,  Por- 
trait de  femme ;  240,  Idem.,  Sainte  Famille ; 
241,  Bernardino  Luini,  Le  Sommeil  de  J^ 
sua ;  441,  Le  Perugin,  La  Nativity  de  Jeans 
Christ ;  443,  Idem.,  La  Vieige,  I'Enfant  Je- 
sus,  Saint  Joseph  et  Sainte  Catherine ;  445, 
Idem.,  Combat  de  1' Amour  et  de  la  Chas- 
tity ;  87,  VIngegno  (Andrea  Luigi  d'Aa- 
sise),  Sainte  Famille ;  64,  Fra  Barklom- 
meo.  La  Salutation  angelique ;  418,7/  Gar^ 
ofaio,  La  Circoncision  ;  419,  Idem,,  Sainte 
Famille ;  190,  Ferrari,  Saint  Paul  en  nM- 
itation ;  295,  Jules  Romain,  Le  Triomphe 
de  Titus  et  de  Vespasien;  296, /(don.,  V6- 
nus  et  Vulcain ;   297,  Idem.,  Portrait  da 
Jules  Romain ;  487,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  La 
Charity ;  458,  Vatari,  La  Salutation  ange- 
lique ;  456,  Idem,,  La  Passion  de  J^na 
Christ;  93,  Bronzino,  Le  Christ  apparait  k 
la  Madeleme;  173,  dma  da  Coneg&ano, 
La  Vierge  et  I'Enfant  J^sns  adorg  par  Saint 
Jean  et  Sainte  Madeleine;  48,  GeorgUm 
(Georgio  Barbarelli),  Sainte  Famille,  pin- 
sieurs  Saints  et  un  Donateur ;  459,  TVfiwM, 
Sainte   Famille;    462,  Idem.,  Sainte    Fa- 
mille;   462,  Idem.,  Les   Pelerina   d'Em* 
maus;    168,  Idem,,  Jupiter   et   Antiope, 
nomrn^  la  Viwu  del  Pardo;  298,  Le  Bas^ 
son,  L' Entree  des  animanx  dans  FArche  ; 
307,  Idem,,  Portrait  de  Jean  de  Boulogne, 
scnlpteur,  6\hve  de   Michael  Ange ;  351, 
Timoret,  I>e   Paradis ;    99^  PaiU  Venmsne^ 
L'Evanonissement  d'Esther;  US,  Qmal^€- 
to,  Vue  de  I'^llse  la  Madonna  Mln  Sa« 
lute,  k  Venise ;  61,  Baroeeio,  La  Vierge  «t 
I'En&nt  Jdsus  ador6  par  Saint  Antoine 
Sainte  Lucie ;  126,  Louis  Carrache,  La 
erge  et  I'Enfant  J^us ;  128,  Idem.,  Appa,- 
i  rition  de  la  vierge  at  de  I'Enfant  J^iua   1^ 
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Saint  Hjacinthe ;  136,  Amdbal  Carrache, 
La  Vierge  aux  Cerises ;   137,  Idem.,  Le 
Soouneil  de  rEn&nt  J^sus;  142,  La  Ke- 
anrection  de  J^sas  Christ;  493,  Idem,,  Le 
Bavissement  de  Saint  Paul ;  489,  Le  Do- 
mMjinin,  Pmiitroii  d'Adam  et  d*£ve ;  494, 
Idem.,  Sainte  C^dle ;  495,  Idem.,  Combat 
dUercole  contre  Cacns  et  Achelous ;  498, 
/dba.,  Triompbe   de   rAmour;    889,  Le 
(Mfc,  Enlevement  d'H^l^ne ;  9,  L'Albane, 
La  Toilette  de  Venus ;  10,  Idem.,  Le  Be- 
pes  de  Venos  et  de  Yulcain ;  11,  Idem.,  Les 
Anoon  desarm^ ;  12,  Idem.,  Adonis  con- 
dnit  pr^  de  Yenns  par  les  Amonrs ;  53,  Le 
GuneAta, Vision  de  Saint  Jerome;   272, 
ifo&i,  Vision  de  Saint  Bmno;  27^  Idem., 
Hermlnie  gardant  les  troapeanx ;  S3,  Car- 
tnge.  La  Disease  de  bonne  aventure ;  84, 
Idm,  IJn  concert;  7B,  Pierre  de  Cortone, 
Alliance  de  Jacob  et  de  Laban ;  74,  Idem., 
Nativiti  de  la  Vierge ;  75,  Idem.,  Sainte 
Martme;   861,  Salvatar  Bo$a,  Paysage; 
^  LueoM  Giordano,  Man  et  V^nus. 

Spadth  School. — 555,  Vekugnez,  Portrait 
de  la  seconde  fille  de  Philippe  IV. ;  549, 
Mmriilo,  Jesus  an  Jaidin  des  Oliviers ;  550, 
Idem,,  J^os  k  la  Colonne ;  550  bis,  Idem., 
La  Coisine  des  Anges ;  551,  Idem.,  Le  Jenne 
Mendiaot. 

German  School— Micka^U  Wdfdgemuth, 
L«  Christ  devant  Pilate.  In  this  mnsenm 
are  several  portraits  by  ffolbem,  besides 
«ofk9  by  the  fbllowing  artists :  Balfhatar 
Doner,  Chriaiian  Seibold,  A  dam  Elzheimer, 
ttd  SaphaH  Mengt. 

fUmitih  and  Dutch  SchooU.—^!^,  Qidn- 
ten  MaiMfs,  Le  Christ  descendu  de  la  Croix ; 
279,  Idem.,  Le  Banqnier  et  sa  femme ;  814, 
Porbn  ie  Jetme,  Portrait  d'Henri  IV.; 
^^  Antome  de  Moor,  Le  Nain  de  Charles 
Quint;  367,  Bernard  van  Orley,  Manage 
de  la  Vierge ;  535,  Otto  Vemua,  Otto  Veni- 
u  et  sa  iamille ;  from  434  to  454,  Rubene, 
fiistobe  de  Marie  de  Medicis;  425,  Idem., 
U  Pnite  de  Loth;  42S,Idem.,  La  Vierge 
>nx  Anges ;  101,  Giupard  de  Cramer,  Ma- 
done  entoor^  d*on  cboeor  de  saints ;  102, 
Idem.,  Extase- de  Saint  Aogostin;  118, 
AMkam  Di^penheek,  Cldlie  passant  le  Ti- 
^  avec  see  compagnes;  580,  Theodore 
*aa  Thttlden,  Le  Christ  apparaissant  h  la 
Vierge ;  251,  Jordaene,  Le  Christ  chassant 
les  vendears  dn  Temple ;  255,  Idem.,  Le 
Boi  boit;  286,  Idem.,  Concert  de  &mille ; 
137,  Van  Dyck,  La  Vierg6  avx  Donatears ; 
^/dm.^  Le  Christ  pleiw6  par  la  Vierge 


et  pa*  les  Anges ;   148,  Idem.,  Portraits 
d'un  homme  et  d'un  enfant ;  149,  Idem., 
Portraits  d'une  dame  et  de  sa  fille;  152, 
Idem.,  Portrait  de  Van  Dyck  ;  215,  Gerard 
Honthorst,  Pilate  se  lavunt  les  mains  de  la 
mort  du  Juste;  217,  Idem.^  Triomphe  de 
Sil6ne ;  404,  Rembrandt,  L'Ange  RaphaOl 
quittant  Tobie ;  407,  Idem.,  Les  Pelerins 
d'Emmafls ;  408  and  409,  Idem.,  Deux  Phi- 
losophes  en  meditation ;   88,  PhUippe  de 
Champaigne,  Portrait  de  deux  religieuses  ' 
de  Port  Royal ;  89,  Idem.,  Portrait  de  1' An- 
teur ;  804,  Van  der  Menlen,  Entr^  de  Lou- 
is XIV.  et  de  Marie  Th^riise  k  Arras ;  806, 
Idem.,  Prise  de  Dinant ;  309,  Idem.,  Un 
Combat  pr^  du  Canal  de  Bruges ;  810, 
Idem.,  Arriv6e  du  roi  devant  Maestricht; 
550*,  Adrien  van  der  Werf,  Molee  sauv6  des 
eaux ;  560,  Idem.,  Les  Anges  annon9ant 
aux  Bergers  la  bonne  nouvelle ;  60,  Jean 
Brenghel,  Bataille  d'Arbelles;    338,  Cor- 
neille  Paslenburg,  Femmes  sortant  dn  bain ; 
123,  Gerard  Dov,  L'Epiciere  de  vQlage; 
125,  Idem.,  La  Cuisini6rc  HoUandalse ;  128, 
Idem.,  L'Arracheur  de  dents ;  129,  Idem., 
Une  Lecture  de  la  Biblo ;  130,  Idem.,  Por- 
trait du  peintre ;  527,  Geriard  Terhurg,  Con- 
cert ;  512,  David  Teniers,  L'Enfant  prod- 
igue  buvant  avec  des  Courtisanes;  513, 
Idem.,  Lgs  sept  (Euvres  de  misericorde ; 
514,  Idem.,  Tentantion  de  Saint  Antoine ; 
518,  Idem.,  Interieur  de  cabaret ;  377,  Iscuto 
van  Ostade,  La  Halte ;  244,  Karel  du  Jar- 
din,  Le  Gue;  246, /dent.,  Le  Bocage;  500, 
Jean  Steen^  Fete  flamande ;  570,  PhUippe 
Wouverman,  Le  Manage ;  292,  Metsu,  Le 
March6  aux  herl)e#  d'Amsterdam ;   479, 
Godefroid  Schalken,  Ccrha  cherchant  Pro* 
serpine ;  579,  Jean  Wynante,  Lisi^re  de  Fa 
ret;  580, /dem., Paysage;  104, Albert Cu^, 
Paysage ;  105,  Idem. ,  Dispart  pour  la  Prome- 
nade; 106, 7<2n»., La  Promenade;  48, Jean 
Both,  Paysage ;  855,  Van  der  Neer,  Cjair  de 
lune;  470,  Jacques  Ruisdaiel,  Fork;  471, 
Idem.,  Tempete  sur  la  plage  de  Hollande ; 
478,  Idem.,  Coup  de  soleil ;  472,  Idem.,  Pay- 
sage; 205, iToddemo, Paysage;  biO, Adrien 
van  der  Vdde,  La  FamfUe  da  P4tre ;  202, 
Van  der  Hegden,  Maison  commune  d' Am- 
sterdam ;  5,  Ludofyh  Backinsen,  L'Escadre 
HoUandaise;  848,Pe«er  Neefi,  Yne  d'une 
cath^drale ;  228,  Peter  de  Hoogh,  Interieur 
Hollandais;  177,  Jean  F;^^,  Gibier  et  fhuts ; 

178,  Idem.,  Gibier  dans  un  garde-manger ; 

179,  Idem.,  Un  chien  d^yorant  dn  gibier; 
554,  Jean  Weenix,  Gibier  et  utensiles  d« 
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chiisse;  555,  Idem,,  Lea  Prod  aits  de  la 
chasse ;  192,  David  de  Heem,  Fruits ;  285, 
Van  Hujfsumy  CorljeiUes  et  vases  de  flears. 

French  JSchool,  — 137,  Jean  Cauain,  Le 
Jugement dernier ;  417,  Idem.,  Le  Ravisse- 
ment  de  St.  Panl ;  415,  Nicolas  Poussm, 
Moise  8anv6  des  eaux ;  433,  Idem.,  Eli^ser 
et  Rebecca ;  445,  Idem.,  Les  Bergers  d* Ar- 
cadie;  451,  Idem.,  Le  Deluge ;  231,  Clande 
Lorraine,  Le  Passage  du  Gue ;  220,  Idem., 
Vue  du  Campo  Vaccino,-  221,  Idem.,  Fete 
villageoise ;  520,  EuHache  Leeueur,  St.  Ger- 
▼ais  et  St.  Protais  rofusent  de  sacriiier  aux 
faux  dienx ;  521,  Idem.,  Predication  de  St. 
Paul  k  Eph^e ;  from  70  to  74,  Lebrun,  Ba- 
tallies  d' Alexandre ;  65,  Idem.,  St.  Etienne 
lapide ;  60,  Idem.,  J^sus  portant  sa  croix ; 
801,  Jean  Jouvenet,  Deposition  de  la  crofx ; 
584,  Valentin,  Jugement  de  Salomon ;  549, 
Pierre  Mignard,  La  Vierge  h  la  Grappe ; 
260,  Greuze,  L'Accordie  de  village;  261, 
Idem.,  La  Mal6diction  paternelle ;  2^'i,Idem. . 
Retour  du  ills  maudit ;  684,  Joeeph  Vien,  St 
Germain  et  St.  Vincent ;  149,  Jacques-Louis 
David,  Les  Sabines ;  160, Idem,,  Le  Serment 
des  Horaces ;  154,  Idem.,  Les  Amoars  de 
Paris  et  d*H6]^ne;  278,  Pierre  Guerin,  Of- 
frande  k  Esculape ;  281,  Idem.,  £n6e  et  Di- 
don ;  285,  Fran^cie  Gerard,  Entree  d'Henri 
IV.  k  Paris ;  467,  Pierre  Prudkon,  Le  Christ 
Bur  la  Croix ;  493,  Leopold  Robert,  L' Arriv6e 
des  Moissonneurs  dans  les  marais  Pontin ; 
494,  Idem.,  Le  retour  p^lerinage  k  la  Ma* 
done  de  TArc ;  498,  Xaoier  Sigalon,  Vision 
de  St.  J6r6me ;  499,  Idem,,  La  jeune  Cour- 
tisane. 

Musewn  ofDrawi^. — ^The  collection  of 
designs  of  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre  is 
about  the  richest  in  Europe.  Several  of 
the  roost  celebrated  painters,  the  absence 
of  whose  worlcs  is  regretted  in  the  gallery 
of  paintings,  figure  here  among  the  sketch- 
es. The  designs  are  exposed  under  glass, 
and  the  name  of  the  artist  is  written  upon 
each. 

The  Museum  of  Drawings,  fti>m  an  in- 
ventory taken  in  1866,  contoins  18,200  de- 
signs of  the  different  Italian  schools,  87  of 
the  Spanish,  school,  802  of  the  German 
school,  8152  of  the  Flemish  school,  1071  of 
the  Dutch  school,  11,738  of  the  French 
school,  11  of  the  English  school,  and  others 
whose  school  is  not  determined,  making  in 
all  85,544  designs. 

Among  the  principal  works  we  will  men- 
tion—drawings of  Fia  Bartolommeo,  of 
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Andrea  del  Sarto  {Chrisi  mori,  itendu  a 
terre  et  pleure  par  sa  mere),  of  Perugino, 
I  of  Raphael  {Adam  et  Eve  dtvtad  le  Seigi^ 
I  eur^  La  llerffe  e'c^enouiUant,  and  Une  Of- 
,  Jraitde  de  Psyche  a   Venus),  of  Correggio, 
of  Titien  (  VidUard  endormi,  VieiUard  pri- 
ant),  of  Paul  Veronese  {Sainte  FamUe),  of 
Murillo  {8t,  Joeeph  conduitasU  rEmfant  Je- 
sus), of  Rubens,  of  Paul  Potter,  of  Nicolas 
Poussin,  of  Claude  Lorraine,  and  oi  David 
{Set'ment  du  Jeu  de  Paume). 

Ancient  Sculpture, — ^The  Venus  de  MilOy 
found  at  Milo  in  1820,  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  Grecian  art  that  Paris 
can  offer  to  the  admiration  of  natives  and 
foreigners.  The  second  place  belongs  on- 
doubtedly  to  the  Diane  a  la  Biche,  and  the 
third  to  the  Gladiateur  eoMbattant,  Aftei 
these  three  there  are  many  other  speci- 
mens well  worthy  of  admiration.  Among 
the  bronzes  may  be  mentioned  a  Feipaitea, 
a  Claude,  and  a  Titus.  The  collection  of 
bas-reliefs  is  rich  and  very  precious. 

Museum  of  Sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
— ^This  mnseum  comprises  five  rooms :  the 
Entrance  Hall,  the  Salle  Jean  Goujon,  the 
Salle  des  Angnier,  the  Salle  de  Jean  de 
Douai,  and  the  Salle  Michel  Colombe. 

In  the  Entrance  HaU  are  casts  of  the 
tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  lus  dangh- 
ter,  Marie  de  Bourgogne,  taken  from  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Bruges. 

Salle  Jean  Goujon, — In  the  centre  »  a 
beautiful  sculpture  in  marble  of  iXafM,by 
Jean  Goujon ;  also  a  beautiful  ba»-relief  in 
marble  called  le  Reveil.  Bust  of  Henry 
II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  and  a 
bas-relief  in  stone  representing  St.  Pad 
preaching  at  Athens,  by  Germain  PUod. 

Salle  des  Anguier  contains  an  obelisk 
of  Henri  de  Longueville,  and  the  tomb  of 
Conn6table  Anne  de  Montmorency  and  of 
his  wife,  by  Barth^lemy  Prieor. 

Scdle  de  Jean  de  Douai. — Statne  in  mar- 
ble of  Prisoners  by  Michael  Angelo.    Mer-     I 
cury  carrying  away  Hebe,  a  ma^uficent     | 
group  in  bronze  by  Jean  deDouaL   Nymph     | 
of  Fontainebleau,  alto-relievo  in  bronze  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini;   an  eqaestrian  statue 
of  Roberto  Malateata  da  Rimini^  and  a  bas- 
relief  of  Christ  laid  in  the  tomb,  by  Dtniele 
di  Volterra. 

Salle  Michel  Colombe,-JComtmt  of  St 

George  with  the  Dragon,  a  bas-felief  bf 

Michel  Colombe ;  atatne  in  alabaster  of 

1  Louis  XII.,  by  DemugUno;  tomb  of  Phi- 
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fippe  de  Comines  and  of  his  wife,  H6I^ne 
de  Chtnbres  ;  also  the  tomb  of  Louis 
IHxidMr  and  of  his  wife,  Roberts  Le;^ndre. 
Jftteam  of  Modem  SctUp(Mre. — The  mod- 
ira  Kolptare  occupies  five  rooms  :  the 
SaHe  da  Puget,  the  Salle  Coysevox,  the 
Salle  des  Conston,  the  Salle  Uoudon,  and 
the  Salle  de  Chaudet. 

SaBe  dm  Puget. — ^This  room  is  thus  call- 
■i  because  it  contains  several  works  of 
this  great  artist,  who  well  merits  the  names 
pren  to  him  of  the  Bubmt  of  Sculpture  and 
tlie  MiAad  Angeh  of  France.  Among 
tfaese  works  are,  Perseus  delivering  Andro- 
ottds,  Hercnles  in  repose,  Milon  de  Cro- 
tone,  Alexander  and  Di(^enes,  and  Alez- 
isder  the  Great. 

SaBe  Cog$evoa^  contains  the  tomb  of  Car- 
dhiil  Ifaztfin ;  also  the  busts  of  Mignard, 
Lelmni,  Bossuet,  and  Richelieu. 

8aUe  det  Couattm  contains  a  statue  of 
Louis  Xy.,  Apollo  presenting  the  image 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  France,  by  N.  Couston ; 
and  other  works  by  different  artists. 

SaBe  Houdon, — ^A  statue  of  Diana  in 
broDze ;  busts  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
and  of  the  Abb6  Aubert,  by  Houdon ;  Ou- 
jid  <md  PUfche,  by  Delaistre,  and  a  Payche 
kjftjon. 

SaBe  Ckaudet  contains  two  works  by 
Cbaadet-^upid  with  the  Butterfly,  and 
tile  Shepherd  Phorbas  with  the  in&nt 
^EdipDs ;  one  of  the  sons  of  Niobe,  by  Pra- 
dier;  Biblis  metamorphosed  into  a  Fount- 
ain, by  Dupaty ;  and  Corinne,  by  Gois. 

Aatjfriam  Mueeum  contains  valuable  rel- 
ics of  Assyrian  sculpture,  more  especially 
fnai  Nineveh,  which  were  discovered  chief- 
ly throuKfa  the  exertions  of  M.  Botta, 
Fnnch  consul  in  Syria.  This  museum 
ooiuists  of  six  rooms,  the  third  of  which 
B  eailad  the  SaMe  d«  Pergame^  ttvm  the 
Cue  vase,  with  sculptured  bas-reliefs,  dis- 
wv«ied  at  Pergamus.  . 

i^gipfMm  Muteum  consists  of  a  great  va- 
riety  of  £g3:ptian  antiquities.  Among  the 
■est  worthy  of  notice  are,  a  Sphinx  of 
Khamsee  III.,  statue  in  granite  of  King 
SsodE-Hotep  III.,  and  a  cast  of  the  Zodiac 
of  Benderah,  the  original  of  which  is  at 
Uie  Biblioth^ne  Imp^riale.  In  the  Salle 
d*Apia  is  a  figure  of  the  Bull  Apis,  found 
JB  the  sepulchral  cayems  of  that  divinity 
ia  Lower  Egypt. 
The  Algeritm  Mueeum,  recently  founded, 
a  number  of  antiquities,  among 
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which  the  most  remarkable  is  a  beautiful 
mosaic  representing  Neptune  and  Amphi- 
trite. 

N^aval  Mueeum  consists  of  eleven  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  palace,  and  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  models  of  vessels.  In 
the  first  are  models  of  the  apparatus  used 
in  transporting  from  Luxor  the  Obelisk 
now  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Beyond 
the  Muaee  Naval  is  the  Mus6o  Ethnogra- 
phique,  a  collection  of  articles  of  domestic 
use  found  in  scientific  excursions  to  unciv- 
ilized countries. 

Mueee  dee  Souvertdns  is  composed  of  five 
rooms:  the  Chambre  d'Anne  d'AiUriche, 
Chambre  a  coucher  de  Henri  /T.,  Saion  de 
Henri  /F.,  Salle  de  la  monarchies  and  the 
Salon  de  VEmpereur.  In  the  first  room  is 
a  portrait  of  Henry  IV .,  attributed  to  Phi- 
lippe de  Champaigne:  it  also  contains 
three  beautiful  vases  of  Sevres  porcelain. 
In  the  second  room  is  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Maria  de  Medicis ;  also  a  statue  in  silver 
of  Henry  IV.,  taken  during  his  childhood. 
The  thlM  room  c<mtains  the  altar  and  other 
objects  belonging  to  a  chapel  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  fourth  room, 
called  the  SaBe  de  la  monarchies  is  filled 
with  objects  of  historical  interest,  and  con- 
tains different  articles  belonging  to  the 
sovereigns,  from  the  time  of  Childeric  I.  to 
that  of  Napoleon  I.  Among  the  numerous 
objects  collected  here,  we  may  mention  an 
arm-chair  belonging  to  King  Dagobert; 
suits  of  armor  worn  by  Francis  I.,  Henry 
II.,  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV., 
Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis  XIV. ;  the  bap- 
tismal font  used  at  the  baptism  of  St.  Louis 
and  Philip  Augustus ;  Prayer-book  belong- 
ing to  Maria  Stuart ;  mirror  belonging  to 
Marie  de  Medicis ;  sword  of  Louis  XVI. ; 
fan  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  casket  presented 
to  Marie  Antoinette  by  the  city  of  Paris 
on  the  burth  of  the  dauphin ;  a  letter  from 
Marie  Antoinette  to  Madame  Elizabeth; 
and  a  bureau  belonging  to  the  King  Louis 
Philippe. 

The  Salon  de  VEmpereur  is  filled  with 
objects  belonging  to  Napoleon  I.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  a  statue  of  Napoleon 
at  the  age  of  15,  with  the  costume  that  he 
wore  at  the  school  of  Brienne.  This  statue 
was  execnted  in  Paris  in  1857  by  Louis 
Rochet.  Among  other  articles  in  this  room 
are  Napoleon's  sword  as  first  consul;  the 
clothes  worn  by  the  Emperor  on  state  oc 
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eanons ;  the  flag  kissed  by  Nftpoleon  when 
bidding  farewell  to  his  soldiers  at  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  .the  uniform  worn  by  him  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Marengo;  hair  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  of 
his  son,  the  King  of  Rome ;  camp-bed,  and 
a  hat  worn  by  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena. 

Musie  Sauvoffeot  was  left  by  Chas.  San va- 
geot  in  his  will  to  the  Louvre  in  1856,  and 
from  him  tha  collection  takes  its  name.  It 
is  a  rare  collection  of  furniture,  carved  wood 
ornaments,  etc.,  valued  at  1,000,000  firancs. 

Museum  de  Lacctze^  a  collection  of  valua- 
ble paintings  presented  to  the  Loavre  by 
Dr.  Lacaze.  It  consists  of  6  Rubens,  19  Te- 
nters, 6  Snyders,  8  Murillos,  several  Rem- 
brandts,  Ostades,  Steens,  Watteaus,  Bou- 
chers, Greuzes,  etc. 

MUSEUM  OF  THE  LUJCEMBOUBO. 

The  Expiatory  Chapel  stands  over  the 
spot  where  Louis  XVI.  and  his  unfortunate 
queen  were  obscurely  interred  after  their 
execution  in  1793.  The  place  was  origin- 
ally a  burial-ground  dependent  upon  the 
Church  of  the  Madeleine.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  M.  Descloseaux,  and  converted 
into  an  orchard,  in  order  to  save  the  n^al 
remains  from  the  fury  of  the  populace.  At 
the  Restoration  these  remains  were  trans- 
ported to  Saint  Denis  and  placed  in  the 
tombs  of  the  kings.  The  commemorating 
chapel  was  erected  by  Louis  XVII  I.  It  con- 
tains statue^  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  An- 
toinette. The  will  of  the  king  is  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold  on  the  pedestal  of  his  stat- 
ue. In  a  chapel  below,  an  altar  of  gray 
marble  marks  the  spot  where  Louis  XVI. 
was  buried.  The  building  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  during  the  Commune  of  1871. 

Hotel  db  Clumy,  built  during  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  15th  century  b}'  the  ab- 
bots of  Cluny,  was  inhabited  by  Mary  of 
England,  widow  of  Lonis  XII.  (the  room 
of  this  princess  still  bears  the  name  Cham- 
hre  de  la  Reme-Blanche,  owing  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  queens  of  France  to  wear  white 
mourning),  by  James  V.  of  Scotland,  Duke 
of  Guise,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  many 
others  of  equal  note.  It  finally  came  into 
the  possession  of  M.  du  Sommerard,  a  dis- 
tinguished antiquarian,  who  formed  here  a 
valuable  collection  of  objects  of  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  was  sold  by  his  heir 
to  the  government  in  1848,  and  since  then 
it  has  been  formed  into  a  national  museum 
of  antiquities.  In  the  8aU»  des  Tkerme$ 
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some  beantifhl  specimens  of  Flemish  tapes* 
try  are  exhibited,  which  illostrate  the  hia> 
tory  of  David  and  Bathsheba.  These  rel- 
ics formerly  belonged  to  the  marquises  of 
Spinola,  of  Genoa.  This  museum  should 
by  all  means  be  visited,  as  it  possesses 
many. objects  of  conuderable  interest. 

The  chapel  is  a  chef  d'caanre  of  orna- 
mental sculpture.  It  is  supported  in  the 
centre  by  a  single  octagonal  pillar,  covered 
with  tracery.  The  chapel  communicates 
with  the  garden  of  the 

Palais  des  Thermes^  which  was  built  by 
Constantius  Chlorus  toward  the  end  of  the 
6th  century.  The  only  perfect  part  re- 
maining is  a  vast  hall,  formerly  \hef/igi- 
darium^  or  chamber  for  cold 'baths.  Next 
to  this  hall  is  a  small  room  which  leads  to 
the  tepidarimn^  or  chamber  for  warm  baths. 
The  water  necessary  for  these  baths  was 
carried  to  its  destination  by  an  aqueduct, 
whose  remains  may  still  be  found  in  the 
village  d'Arcueil.  The  hall  still  remain- 
ing is  filled  with  a  great  many  objects  of 
Roman  sculpture,  found  in  Paris  at  difiTer- 
ent  times ;  among  others,  altars  erected  to 
Jupiter  and  discovered  in  1711  under  the 
choir  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

Musie  d'ArtUlerie  (Place  Saint  Thomas 
d*Aquin)  was  begun  in  1794,  in  the  old 
Dominican  convent  of  St.Thoma8  d' Aquin, 
and  was  formed  by  arms  from  the  BastUe, 
the  Chateau  de  Chantilly,  and  the  Garde 
Meuble  de  la  Couronne.  Napoleon  I. 
greatly  increased  this  collection  during  his 
successful  campaigns,  but  on  the  entrance 
of  the  Allies  into  Paris  in  1Q14,  a  great 
part  was  claimed  and  carried  away  by 
them.  In  the  first  room  on  the  gronnd 
floor  there  are  guns  of  different  calibres, 
firom  the  earliest  to  the  latest  invention ; 
also  Chinese  guns,  Turkish  pieces  with 
inscriptions  in  Arabic,  and  Russian  guns 
taken  at  SebastopoL  Here  also  is  a  large 
chain  suspended  finom  the  walls,  called  the 
CAatRS  du  Damtbe,  which  was  used  by  the 
Turks  for  a  pontoon  bridge  in  1688.  Far- 
ther  on  is  the  Salle  des  ModiOes^  filled  with 
arms  from  different  nations.  Moonting 
the  staircase,  we  come  to  the  SaUedesAr- 
mures.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  are  sev- 
eral equestrian  figures  in  fUU  armor.  Near 
the  door  are  several  stands,  containing  spe- 
cimens of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Celtic  aima. 
Then  follow  four  gallcoies,  bearing  the 
names  of  FohUsh^j  Maremgo^  AutirUtK^ 
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od  CmiamtiiiAt  >U  filled  with  fire-arms  or 
mpezu  of  different  periods. 


hieata  OoUeeUotu, — ^Besides  the  nvmer- 
•BB  miuennu  of  painting  in  Paris  which 
iR  open  to  the  public,  there  are  many  pri- 
nte  collections  which  are  well  worth  a 
vnt,  bot  it  is  in  general  difficult  to  pro- 
cire  admittance.  Among  the  finest  of 
these  collections  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Lord  Hertford,  of  Baron  James  de  Roths- 
diild,  of  Baron  Selli^re,  and  many  others 
tf  eqiul  value. 

Tke  Intlitute  ifas  founded  in  1795  by 
tbeCoDTention,  and  includes  the  Academie 
^HMfoue,  the  A  cademie  des  Intcripticnea  et 
BtBuieOres,  the  A  cademie  des  Sciencet^  the 
Acadtmiedes  Beaux-arts,  and  the  Academie 
^  Science  Morales, 

idocatiokaIj  establishments. 

The  UmeersUf    of  PariSy  founded  by 

(^■riem^gne,  and  long  one  of  the  most 

ccfebnted  in  Eorope,  was  suppressed  at 

the  Bevolution,  and  an  entirely  new  sys- 

ton  of  education  adopted.     At  the  head 

^  Uiit  gystem  is  placed  the  UnieersUy  of 

Trosoy  which,  properly  speakidg,  is  only 

>  bosrd  of  education,  consisting  of  nine 

■emben,  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of 

^bUc  Instruction  as  grand  master,  and 

Wing  under  him  twenty-two  inspectors 

mtral  of  studies.     The  most  extensive 

■^1  of  Paris  ia  the  Academ^j  consisting 

^f  re  faculties :  JSetenoe,  with  ten  ordina- 

ly  tad  eight  supplementary  professorships ; 

^«0en,  with  twelve  ordinary  and  seven 

vpplementaiy ;  Law^  with  seventeen  ordi- 

iny  and  eight  supi^ementary ;  T^heohgy, 

*iUi  lix  ordinar}'  and  five  supplementary ; 

'^Medicine,  with  twenty-six  ordinary. 

Afi«r  the  Acsidemy  come  the  College  Royal 

^France,  with  twenty-seven  profSBSsors; 

the  College  attached  to  the  Musee  tPHisloire 

^afureOB,  with  fifteen;   the   colleges  of 

^^  k  Qnmdy  Napokou  Bonaparte,  St. 

^^*tS  and  CkarleiHaffne,  attended  each  by 

About  1000  pupils.    The  Ecole  Pobftech- 

«>9W,  esUbliahed  in  the  buildmgs  of  the 


tntion,  in^  which  the  greatest  mathemati- 
cians .which  France  has  produced  have 
been  teachers,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have 
been  formed.  The  Ecole  Cenircde  des  Arts 
et  Manufactures,  for  the  education  of  engi- 
neers, directors  of  manufactories,  builders, 
etc.  The  Ecok  Normals,  for  training  pro- 
fessors of  higher  grade,  and  several  Ecoles 
Normcdes  EUmentaires,  for  ordinary  male 
and  female  teachers.  Eooie  des  Fonts  et 
Chausaks,  consisting  of  about  100  pupils, 
taken  from  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  to  be 
,iBsmictedin  all  the  branches  of  civil  engi- 
neering. EcoU  des  Mines,  kept  in  the 
magnificent  Hdtel  de  Yenddme,  with  a  full 
complement  of  professors  in  every  branch 
relating  to  mining  operations,  and  a  most 
valuable  mineral  museum,  which  fills  fif- 
teen rooms,  and  contains  the  geological  col- 
lection of  the  Paris  Museum,  formed  by  Cu- 
vier  and  Brongniart.  Ecole  des  Charles,  a 
school  for  studying  and  deciphering  ancient 
MSS.  Ecole  des  Lanffues  OrientcUes  Vtron- 
tes,  with  seven  professoTS.  Ecok  de  Phar- 
made,  with  ten  professors  and  the  sole  pow- 
er of  licensing  apothecaries,  who  can  not 
practice  until  examined  here.  Ecok  gra~ 
tidiedeDessin,deMathemaiique,etde  Sculp- 
ture d^  Ornament,  a  kind  of  mechanic  insti- 
tute. Ecok  speciak  gratuUe  de  Dessm  pour 
ks  Jeunes  Personnes,  in  which  young  wom- 
en, intended  for  the  arts  or  similar  profes- 
sions, have  the  means  of  studying  figures, 
landscapes,  flowers,  etc.  Palais  et  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  in  which  gratuitous  lectures 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  arts  are 
given  by  twenty-one  professors.  Ecok 
Veterinaire,  a  celebrated  establishment,  not 
in  Paris,  but  at  Alfort,  in  its  vic&ity .  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique  et  de  Declamation,  for 
the  instruction  of  both  sexes  in  music,  sing- 
ing, and  declamation,  by  a  numerous  body 
of  first-class  professors,  male  and  female, 
^and  numerous  primary  schools,  superior, 
and  infiint  schools. 

The  Sorboimc^Thie  institution  was 
founded  in  1258  by  Robert  de  Sorbon  as  a 
school  of  theology.  The  present  building 
was  begun  by  Csiidinal  Richelieu,  and  has 
been  enlarged  at  different  times.  It  is  the 
seat  of  three  of  the  faculties  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Paris,  Theology,  Letters,  and  Sci- 
ences. In  the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Cardi" 
nalRicheUeu, 

Palais  and  Ecok  des  Beaux  Art*.— This 


<dd  College  de  Kavarre^  a  celebrated  insti- 1  beautiM  building  was  commenced  in  1880, 
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under  Louis  XYIII.,  but  not  completed 
until  the  year  1839.  It  is  240  feet  long  by 
GO  feet  high.  The  apartments  comprising 
the  first  floor  are  beautifally  decorated. 
The  school  is  divided  into  two  sections; 
one  of  architecture,  the  other  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  Prizes  are  annually  distrib- 
uted to  the  pupils ;  those  who  receive  grand 
prizes  are  sent  to  Rome  for  throe  years  at 
the  expense  of  the  government.  An  ex- 
hibition of  tho  works  of  the  pupils,  as  well 
as  of  those  sent  by  the  students  from  Rome, 
takes  place  every  year  in  September.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  some  very  fine 
paintings  that  have  taken  the  prize  at  the 
exhibitions.  This  institution  is  well  worth 
a  visit  from  the  traveler.  Admittance  may 
be  obtained  by  an  application  to  the  porter 
from  10  to  4 ;  a  fee  of  about  one  franc  i» 
expected. 

BibSotheque  JVofiofux/.— Length  640  feet, 
breadth  180,  is  situated  on  Rue  Richelieu, 
and  presents  a  very  indifferent  appearance 
from  the  street;  the  intention  is  soon  to 
put  up  an  elegant  structure.  It  may  be 
said  that  Louis  XIV.  was  the  founder  of 
this  librar}';  it  was  under  his  reign,  at 
least,  that  it  was  first  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  Louis  XIII.  left  some  18,000  vol- 
umes ;  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  it  con- 
tained 70,000  volumes.  It  now  contains 
1,400,000  volumes,  800,000  pamphlets, 
125,000  manuscripts,  800,000  maps  and 
charts,  and  1 60,000  coins  and  medals.  The 
collection  of  engravings  amounts  to  the 
enormous  number  of  1,800,000.  They  are 
contained  in  some  10,000  volumes.  The 
portraits  amount  to  nearl}'  100,000.  The 
manuscripts  most  worthy  of  mention  are, 
F6n61on'8  Telemaque  in  his  own  hand- 
writing; a  manuscript  of  Josephus.  Here 
you  find  also  the  prayer-book  of  St.  Louis, 
and  one  that  bears  the  signatures  of  Charles 
v.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  which 
belonged  to  them  in  succession.  Auto- 
graph letters  of  Lord  Byron,  Franklin, 
Rousseau,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  -  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Moli^jMdlle.delaValli^re ; 
letters  from  Henry  lY.  to  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
tr6es,  the  arm-chair  of  King  Dagobert, 
the  armor  of  Francis  I.,  the  shield  of  Han- 
nibal. In  the  reading-room  the  traveler 
will  meet  with  crowds  of  the  studious  of 
nil  classes.  No  conversation  is  jMrmitted, 
and  visitors  are  obliged  to  provide  their 
own  pens  and  paper.  Books  may.  be  taken , 
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from  the  library  by  application  to  your  em- 
bassador. In  A  room  adjoining  the  read- 
ing-room will  be  found  the  two  globes  pre- 
sented to  Louis  XIV.  by  Cardinal  d'£s- 
tr6es ;  they  are  made  of  copper,  and  are 
nearly  36  feet  in  circumference.  Amid 
the  numerous  curiosities  of  the  library  we 
perceive  a  beautiful  vase  made  from  the 
single  tooth  of  an  elephant  and  enriched 
with  preckras  stones.  Visitors  are  admit- 
ted on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  students 
every  day  except  Sundays  and  holidays. 


Jardin  des  PlanteSy  Quai  St.  Bernard,  op- 
posite Pont  d*Au8terlitz. — ^At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Guy  de  la  Btoss6,  physician 
to  Louis  XIII.,  tiie  king  was  induced  to 
found  this  magnificent  establishment  In 
1636  De  la  Bross6  was  appointed  supeiio' 
tendent.  It  was  originally  intended  only 
for  a  botanical  garden,  but  the  different 
superintendents  added  successively  differ- 
ent branches  of  natural  history.  Baffbn, 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  was  Appointed  in 
1739.  He  founded  the  museum,  green- 
houses, and  hot-houses,  to  give  the  proper 
temperature  suitable  to  each  plant  Ho 
collected  from  all  countries  tho  most  varied 
productions  of  nature.  Other  superintend- 
ents have  added  the  Zoological,  the  Mena- 
gerie of  Living  Animals,  the  Library  ot 
Natural  History,  the  Amphitheatres  and 
Laboratories,  where,  public  lectures  on  ev- 
ery branch  of  science  connected  with  nat- 
ural history  are  given,  from  the  months  of 
April  to  September,  by  seventeen  profess- 
ors. The  garden  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Between  tvo 
of  the  avenues  are  inclosores  which  form 
the  Botanical  Garden  and  School  of  Bot- 
any. Here  yoti  may  see  at  a  glance  the 
nature  of  the  difiTerent  plants  l^  the  color 
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«f  the  tickets  attached.  The  black  indi- 
ntes  poisonoas  plants ;  the  red,  medicinal ; 
the  peen,  alimentary ;  •  the  yellow,  oma- 
Bwntal;  and  the  blae,  those  used  in  the 
site.  There  are  1200  different  specimens 
of  botanical  plants  cultivated  in  this  gar- 
den, and  over  10,000  bags  of  seed  distrib- 
uted to  profsssors  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation. The  conservatories  are  well  worth 
virithig.  To  obtain  permission,  apply  to 
U,  de  Caisne  at  the  establishment. 

We  visit  next  the  Menagerie^  one  of  the 
Bost  extensive  in  the  world,  established 
ken  in  1794.  It  is  divided  into  numerous 
compartments  inclosed  with  iron  railings. 
Ibreyou  perceive  a  spacious  poultry-yard, 
ia  which  are  all  kinds  of  geese  and  swans, 
aot  to  speak  of  buffaloes ;  a  menagerie  of 
Rptiles,  containing  crocodiles,  alligators, 
Eards,  boas ;  a  menagerie  of  beasts  of 
pey :  here  you  have  Bengal  tigers,  lions, 
bears,  panthers,  and  hyenas ;  a  very  ex- 
tensive fiunily  of  monkeys,  a  large  circu- 
kr  space  provided  with  galleries,  ropeii, 
and  ladders  affording  them  every  conven- 
ience for  their  comical  evolutions,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  crowd.  Near  by 
yw  will  perceive  the  young  elephant  sent 
Cram  Soudan  by  Prince  Halim  Pacha.  To 
witness  the  feeding  of  the  animals,  apply 
tolLle  Directeur  du  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

The  Muuum  qf  Natural  Btstory  is  con- 
tsined  in  a  large  range  of  buildings  three 
■toriss  high.  It  is  considered  as  standing 
«t  the  head  of  all  institutions  of  this  kind 
in  Eorope.  A  detailed  account  of  this  vast 
colketion  of  specimens,  in  which  almost 
enry  class  of  living  beings  has  its  repre- 
Mntative  preserved,  would  fill  volumes, 
od  require  weeks  to  inspect  in  detail.  The 
visitor's  attention  will  at  once  be  arrested, 
is  entering  the  first  series  of  rooms,  by  the 
<tatqe  of  Nature.  It  is  a  beautiful  female 
^Ignre  of  white  marble;  her  right  hand 
hangs  by  her  side,  her  left  is  raised  to  her 
liRast,  as  if  pressing  the  nonrishment  of 
litf  children  from  its  exuberant  fountain. 

The  MutatmqfComparathe  Anatomy  is 
considered  the  richest  in  the  world.  The 
■dmirable  arrangement  of  this  vast  collec- 
tion is  due  to  the  labors  of  Baron  Cuvier. 
It  consists  of  twelve  rooms.  The  most  in- 
tera^ing  is  that  devoted  to  human  skele- 
tons. Here  are  skeletons  of  the  human 
*pcctes  from  sdmost  every  nation  and  tribe 
Qnder  heaven,  including  mummies,  dwarfs, 


and  monsters.  Here  you  may  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  full-breasted 
Englishman  and  the  narrow-breasted  Ital- 
ian ;  the  retreating  forehead  of  the  New 
Zealander  and  the  tapering  chest  and 
sunken  temples  of  the  Egyptian.  The 
twelfth  room  is  filled  with  the  skulls  and 
casts  of  notorious  characters,  collected  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Gall.  You  are  partic- 
ularly struck  with  the  majestic,  high,  and 
ample  forehead  of  Bacon ;  the  small  but 
regular  head  of  Voltaire,  low  in  the  fore, 
head,  but  ftill  in  the  region  of  the  ears ; 
Rousseau,  with  a  benevolent,  placid,  but 
sorrowful  expression.  The  Cabinet  of  An- 
thropology, the  Gallery  of  Zoolog}',  the 
Mineralogical  and  Geological  Museum, 
which  exceed  over  60,000  specimens.  The 
library  and  botanical  gardens,  do  they  not 
contain  millions  of  specimens,  and  are 
there  not  catalogues  published  of  the  whole  ? 
They  are  all  open  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Thursdays  from  1  to  5,  and  on  Satur- 
day <^with  passport)  from  11  to  2. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  dee  Metiers. — 
This  building  is  a  part  of  the  former  mon^ 
astery  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  founded 
by  Henry  I.  In  1060,  and  which  remained 
for  a  long  time  one  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  in 
France.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  21  towers,  one  of 
which  still  exists ;  but  in  1789  the  monas- 
tery was  dissolved  and  the  fortifications 
leveled.  The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des 
Metiers  was  established  here  in  1798  at 
the  suggestion  of  M.  Gregoire,  bishop  of 
Blois,  and  the  repositories  of  machines  at 
the  Louvre^  the  Hotel  de  Mortagne,  and 
the  Rue  de  TUniversite  were  transported 
hero.  A  gratuitous  school  of  arts  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1810,  which  has  been 
since  reorganized,  and  has  received  several 
additions.  It  is  under  the  management  of 
a  council,  with  a  director  (General  Morin) 
at  its  head,  and  has  a  regular  staff  of  pro- 
fessors. The  entrance  is  in  the  Rue  St. 
Martin.  Tho  arehway  is  profusely  sculp- 
tured, and  the  entablature  is  supported  by 
two  caryatides  representing  Art  and  Sci- 
ence. On  the  frieze  are  the  words  Agrv- 
culture,  Commerce,  Industrie, 

On  entering  the  building  we  have  on  the 
right  and  left  agricultural  products,  grain, 
seeds,  models  of  fruits,  etc.,  from  all  quar- 
ters  of  the  globe.     We  next  enter  a  vesU- 
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bale  called  the  Saih  de  VEchOy  so  construct- 
ed that  a  whisper  maj  be  heard  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  In  this  room  is  the  mod- 
el of  the  apparatus  used  in  transporting  the 
obelisk  of  Luxor.  The  hall  to  the  left  on 
entering  contains  a  collection  of  the  weights 
and  measures  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
world.  In  the  8aUt  det  FUatures  are  looms 
and  spinning  machines  of  every  description. 

The  Chapel  is  now  filled  with  h}'draulic 
machines,  and  is  called  the  D^pot  des  Mod- 
Mes.  A  shaft  worked  by  steam  runs 
through  it|  and  communicates  motion  to 
the  different  machines.  In  the  nave  is  a 
large  tank  which  supplies  water  necessary 
for  the  mills.  A  staircase  leads  to  the  up- 
per stoiy  and  to  a  gallery,  in  which  are 
models  of  steam-engines,  machinery  for  re- 
fining sugar,  paper-making,  wood-cutting, 
etc.  In  this  room  also  is  a  specimen  of  the 
sheet-iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the- 
Gre€U  Eattem.  On  our  way  down  tiie  gal- 
lery we  find,  on  the  left,  a  small  room  de- 
voted to  astronomical  instruments.  At  the 
end  of  the  gallery  are  six  rooms,  the  first 
containing  ornamental  tiles,  the  next  four 
contain  specimens  of  glass  bells  and  cylin- 
ders, pumps,  lithographic  prcFses,  and  one 
the  celebrated  Machine  de  Marly,  that 
raised  water  for  the  fountains  at  Versailles. 
Two  are  devoted  to  optics  and  acoustics. 
There  aro  several  rooms  running  parallel 
to  the  main  gallery,  filled  with  instruments 
of  natural  philosophy.  Another  room  is 
devoted  to  watch-^making,  and  the  appara- 
tus and  tools  used  in  its  manufacture. 

Descending  the  staircase  to  the  vestibule, 
we  enter  on  the  left  the  library  (Biblio- 
th^ue),  formerly  the  refectory  of  the  con- 
vent. There  are  about  20,000  volumes  in 
the  library,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
arts  and  sciences.  This  room  is  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  one  end  is  the 
pulpit,  from  which  prayers  wera  read  dur- 
ing the  monastic  meals,  and  the  staircase 
in  the  wall  leading  to  it.  There  are  sev- 
eral paintings  representing  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  also  one  of  St.  Martin. 

The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des  Me- 
tiers is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  from  10  to  4,  gratuitously,  and 
all  other  days,  at  the  same  hours,  for  the 
price  of  one  franc.  The  lectures  aro  all 
gratuitous. 

VAniaUmce  PubUque, — VAdmmittra^ 
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tion  ginirala  de  VAstutanee  Pttblique  was 
charged,  by  a  decree  in  1849,  with  every 
thing  relating  to  public  charity.  It  is 
managed  by  a  director  and  Oimaeil  de  Sur- 
veiilance  of  20  members.       ^ 

Among  the  principal  hospitals  are  the 

Hotel  Dieu  (Place  du  Parvis,  Notre 
Dame),  founded  in  the  year  660  by  Saint 
Landiy,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  enlai^^  by 
Philip  Augustus.  It  was  endowed  by 
Saint  Louis,  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Louis  XV.  successively.  It  contains  828 
beds,  and  receives  the  sick  and  wounded, 
with  the  exception  of  incurable  persons,  or 
those  afflicted  with  skin  diseaaes. 

La  Charite  (Rue  Jacob,  47),  founded  in 
1602  by  Maria  de  M6dicis,  and  considera: 
bly  enlarged  in  1864 ;  474  beds. 

La  Piti^,  built  in  1612  by  order  of  Louis 
XIII. ;  020  beds. 

Among  the  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  special  diseases  are : 

Saint  Louis  (Rue.  Bichat,  40  and  42), 
founded  in  1604,  by  Henry  IV.,  for  the 
treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases ;  882  beds. 

HopUal  du  Midi  (Rue  des  Capocins 
Saint  Jacques,  15),  established  in  1785, 
in  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Capucins. 
Consecrated  to  the  treatment  of  secret 
maladies  (for  men  only) ;  836  beds. 

ffopited  de  Lourcine  (Rue  de  Loordne, 
111)  occupies  a  part  of  the  ancient  convent 
of  the  CordeUerety  founded  in  1284  by  Mar- 
guerite de  Provence.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  women  inflicted  with  secret 
diseases;  276 beds. 

ja6pitalde8fry[fmt»Maladee(BnedeSi^ 
VRS,  149)  receives  sick  children  of  both 
sexes.  It  was  founded  in  1785  by  Lanrent 
de  Gergy ,  curate  of  Saint  Snlpioe,  and  ooo- 
tains  698  beds. 

Among  the  alms-houses  are: 

Hospiee  det  Jncurablet  (hommes)  (Roe 
Popincourt,  66),  founded  in  1688  by  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  receives  the  poor  at 
the  age  of  70,  or  those  who,  less  old,  are 
unable  to  work ;  456  beds. 

Hotpice  dee  Incurables  (Jemmes)  (Rue  de 
Sevres,  42)  receives  poor  women  at  the  age 
of  70,  or  those  still  younger  who  are  unable 
to  work ;  690  beds. 

Hospice  des  Infants  Assistis  (Rue  d*£n- 
fer,  100)  was  founded  by  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul.  Foundlings  are  received  here  under 
the  age  of  12,  and  maintained  until  21  years 
of  age,  if  they  are  not  reclaimed. 
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ItuUbiiiom  SaiHiB  iVr«M(4  Place  Sainte 
GeneTieve,  at  Auteail)  was  founded  in  1806 
bj  M.  Duchaila,  for  persons  oyer  60  years 
of  age  of  small  income.  An  annual  pay- 
ment is  required  of  700  francs. 

Hotpiee  DeviUas  (Rne  de  Regard),  found- 
ed by  M.  Devillas  in  1832,  receives  aged 
persons  inflicted  with  incurable  diseases. 

Ihtpk»  de»  Quinee'VingU  (28  Rue  de 
Cbarenton)  receives  300  blind  persons  at 
the  age  of  40,  and  for  whom  the  means  of 
nbnstence  are  wanting.  The  husbands 
lad  wives  of  the  blind  are  also  admitted, 
together  with  their  children. 

InttUntiim  det  JewtesA  vemglu  (Boulevard 
del  Invalides,  56),  founded  in  1784  by  Val- 
CBtine  Hauy,  and  occupying,  since  1848,  a 
beautiful  ediflce,  oonstructed  by  M.  Philip- 
poo.  This  school  receives  250  scholars  of 
both  sexes,  whoee  studies  continue  during 
(i(^  years. 

Jmtittitum  de»  Sowrdi  Mxtets  (Rue'Saint 
'toques)  receivesonly  children  oftho  male 
MX,  whose  stiidies  continue  during  eight 
years.     Price,  1000  francs. 

Orjikdmai  duPrtHce  Imperial  has  for  its 
efaject  the  relief  of  poor  orphans,  by  giving 
them  a  suitable  education  and  binding 
tkem  ap[«eniices  to  some  trade.  The  sum 
paid  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  an  orphan 
ii  about  200  francs. 

Socike  du  Prince  Impirial  pour  lee  Preis 
A  ^Eatfance  au  Travcal. — ^This  society  was 
feonded  by  the  Empress  in  1862,  for  the 
pQipoee  of  advancing  money  to  artisans 
sod  laboren,  to  enable  them  to  buy  tools, 
laatcrials,  etc.,  when  in  want  of  funds. 

Mmt  de  PUtd. ^Thia  institution  was 
4«nded  in  1777  for  the  benefit  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  other  charitable  institutions,  and 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  lending  upon  mova- 
bles four  fifths  of  the  value  of  gold  and 
iilver  articles,  and  two  thirds  of  all  other 
cibcts.  The  interest  upon  pledges  is  9^ 
per  cent,  and  the  interest  must  be  paid 
entire,  though  the  loan  last  but  for  a  few 
days.  The  engagement  is  made  for  a  year, 
but  the  borrower  is  free  to  anticipate  his 
payments.  Tho  engagement  can  not  be 
made  for  a  sum  exceeding  15  francs  with- 
out the  presentation  of  a  passport  and  the 
identifieation  of  the  borrower.  A  caisse 
<r^  ccmpUs  enables  borrowers  to  refund 
the  sums  advanced  by  instalments ;  1  f^anc 
is  received.  After  14  months,  if  the  dupli- 
cate be  not  renewed,  the  effects  are  sold, 


and  tho  surplus  given  to  the  owner,  if  ap- 
plied for  within  three  years,  after  which 
time  it  is  given  to  the  Administration  de 
I'Assistance  Publique.  The  general  direc- 
tion and  the  central  bureau  of  the  Mont  de 
Pi^t^  are  at  Ko.  7  Rue  de  Paradis,  and  No. 
18  Rue  des  Blancs  Manteaux.  There  are 
also  two  branches ;  one  No.  16  Rue  Bona- 
parte, the  other  Rue  des  Amandiers  Popin- 
court. 

£tabUs3ement8  et  mtvres  en  faveur  de 
Venfance, — ^There  are  several  creches  open 
during  the  day,  where  children  of  poor  per- 
sons are  taken  care  of  while  their  parents 
are  at  work.  The  principal  cr^ckes  are  at 
148  Rue  Saint  Lazare,182  Faubourg  St. 
Honors,  247  Rue  Saint  Honor6, 74  Rue  Po- 
pincourt,  besides  numerous  others  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Paris. 

Mcdtan  Eugme  Napoleon  (254  Rue  da 
Paubourg  Saint  Antoine)  was  founded  in 
1853  by  the  Empress  Eugenie.  300  poor 
young  girls  are  boarded  and  educated  here, 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Vin* 
cent  de  Paul. 

L'Aaile  dea  Petite  Orpheline  (Chaussde  de 
Menilmontant)  receives  orphans  of  both 
sexes  from  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

L'CEttvre  de  Notre  Dame  des  Sept  IMm- 
leurs  (Faubourg  Saint  Honor6)  receives 
sick  children,  whose  age  prevents  their  en- 
trance into  the  hospitals. 

Z»'  (Euvre  des  Petits  Ramoneurs  was  found- 
ed in  1786.  It  is  open  every  evening  for 
the  civil  and  religious  instruction  of  chim^ 
ney-sweepers. 

MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Hotel  des  Invalides, — ^This  vast  and  splen- 
did establishment  was  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1670.  Its  object  is  to  maintain  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation  the  worn-out  sol- 
diers of  France,  giving  them  the  comforts 
of  a  home  in  their  declining  days.  The 
hotel  is  612  feet  front,  four  stories  high, 
and  lighted  by  133  windows.  It  presents 
three  pavilions :  the  one  in  the  centre  has 
a  high  door,  over  the  arch  of  which  is  a 
bas-relief  of  the  founder  of  the  hotel  on 
horseback.  The  entrance  leads  to  a  mag- 
nificent court-yard  315  feet  long  by  192 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  four  piles  of 
buildings,  with  central  projections  and  ele- 
gant pavilions  at  the  angles.  The  first  de- 
sire of  visitors  is  geneni31y  to  see  the  refeo- 
toriea  and  kitchens.     The  refectories  are 
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foar  in  nmnber,  150  feet  long  by  24  wide ; 
three  are  appropriated  to  sub-officers  and 
privates,  and  one  to  officers.  They  each 
contain  thirty  tables,  capable  of  seating 
twelve  persons  each  ;  they  are  mostly  dec- 
orated with  frescoes,  representing  towns 
conquered  by  Iiouis  XIV.  There  are  two 
kitchens  adjoining — one  for  the  officers, 
and  one  for  the  privates  ;  8000  pounds  of 
meat  are  cooked  here  daily.  There  is  a 
spit  capable  of  roasting  400  pounds  at  a 
time ;  1600  pounds  of  meat  are  generally 
boiled,  and  1500  mode  into  ragouts.  The 
dormitories  on  the  iirst  and  second  stories 
are  extensive,  and  admirably  ventilated. 
The  visitor  should  not  fail,  if  here  between 
the  Ist  of  May  and  16th  of  June,  to  obtain 
tickets  to'visit  the  Galerit  iiespians  et  dts 
Fortresses  de  France.  Hero  may  be  seen 
models  over  200  feet  square  of  many  of  the 
principal  fortified  cities  of  France ;  the  bat- 
tle of  Lodi  and  siege  of  Rome,  executed  in 
wood  and  plaster  with  great  nicety.  There 
is  a  fine  library  attached  to  the  hotel, 
founded  by  Napoleon  I.,  containing  over 
80,000  volumes,  open  flrom  9  to  8  except 
on  Sundays.  It  contains  a  fine  picture  of 
Napoleon  I.  crossing  Mount  Saint  Bernard, 
also  one  of  Napoleon  III. ;  and  the  cannon 
ball  by  which  Marshal  Turenne  was  killed. 
West  of  the  library  is  the  Council  Chamber., 
in  which,  and  the  adjoining  Salle  d'AUeaUy 
are  numerous  portraits  of  different  mar- 
shals of  France  and  governors  of  the  ho- 
tel. The  portrait  of  Prince  Jerome  while 
King  of  Westphalia  was  presented  to  the 
Hotel  des  In  valides  by  Count  d'  Orsay .  You 
now  pass  through  a  corridor  (on  some  oc- 
<:asions  you  are  obliged  to  go  round  on  the 
outside  of  the  hotel)  to  the  church,  which 
contains  all  the  banners  taken  by  the 
French  in  their  wars  with  other  nations 
arranged  along  on  both  sides  of  the  nave. 
The  church  is  210  feet  long  by  66  high. 
On  the  piers  of  the  arches,  which  are  faced 
by  Corinthian  pilasters,  are  the  names  of 
different  governors  of  the  hotel,  who  are 
alone  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  nave, 
and  have  monuments  erected  in  the  church. 
The  remains  of  Napoleon  were  temporarily 
placed  here  after  being  brought  from  Saint 
Helena.  We  now  pass  into  the  dome  of 
the  church,  which  is  one  of  the  first  edifices 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  travel- 
er. Its  hei(;ht  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
828  feet.  The  interior  is  circular,  with 
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branches  forming  the  nave  and  transept 
The  dome  is  lightly  supported  by  eight 
arches,  between  which  we  perceive    the 
beautifully  painted  ceiling.     The  tombs 
of  Turenne  and  Vauban  are  placed  oppo- 
site each  other ;  both  groups  are  admira- 
bly executed.      A  winding  staircase  on 
each  side  of  the  high  altar  leads  to  the 
cr}'pt  containing  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon  L 
Over  the  entrance  we  find  a  quotation  from 
the  Emperor's  will:   *'I  desire  that  my 
ashes  may  repose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  people 
whom  I  have  ever  loved."     The  pavement 
of  the  cr3-pt  is  beautifully  decorated  with 
a  crown  of  laurels  in  mosaic.     On  the  bal- 
ustrade   surrounding  the    tomb  are  the 
names  of  Napoleon's  principal  victories, 
represented  by  twelve  colossal  statues  by 
Pradier.     The  tomb  is  an  immense  mono- 
lith of  porphyry,  weighing  135,000  pounds  ; 
it  was  polished  by  a  powerful  steam-en- 
gine.    The  sarcophagus  is  a  single  block, 
12  feet  long  and  6  broad,  resting  on  a  ped- 
estal of  green  granite.    ^In  the  recess  ad- 
joining the  cr}'pt  stands  the  statue  of  the 
Emperor,  dressed  in  his  imperial  robes. 
Here,  also,  is  the  crown  of  gold  voted  by 
the  town  of  Cherbourg ;  the  insignia  be 
wore  on  state  occasions,  and  the  sword  that 
he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.     The 
whole  expense  of  the  tomb  was  nearly 
$2,000,000.     The  hotel  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  War.     Tlie  senior 
marshal  of  France  is  generally  appointed 
governor,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $80U0; 
a  general  of  division  commandant,  salary 
fdOOO;    and  a  colonelnnajor,  with  eight 
captains,  and  an  adjutant,  complete  the 
command.     Each  man  is  allowed  a  qoarter 
of  a  pound  of  meat,  half  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  a  litre  of  wine.     The  IloUl  des  Imea- 
Udes  is  open  daily  from  10  to  4  o'clock ;  the 
church  to  the  public  on  Thursdays,  and  to 
the  stranger,  with  passport^  on  Mondays. 
Some  of  the  Invalides  are  always  ready  to 
conduct  you :  a  fee  of  a  fhmc  is  expected 
for  a  party. 

At  the  southern  side  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  stands  the  ^co/e  MilUaire^  created  by 
Louis  XV.  for  the  education  of  young  gen- 
tlemen whose  parents  were  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, or  who  had  lost  their  fathers 
on  the  field  of  Imttle.  A  ccrtainjiuittber 
were  likewise  odmitted  at  the  rate<M(400 
per  annum.     The  f^nt  toward  the  C)^pP 
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I  de  Man  is  decorated  with  ten  Corinthian 
I  cdinnn9,  sappoiting  an  attic  adorned  with 
I  (US-reliefs;  which  is  surmoanted  by  a  qnad- 
I  luigular  dome.  The  principal  entrance 
opens  into  the  courts,  which  are  surround- 
ed now  with  barracks.  The  Military  School 
vas  sQppressed  in  1788,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  occnjMed  as  barracks  for  in- 
Citttry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  com- 
ibftably  accommodates  over  6000  men. 
For  permission  to  visit  the  barracks,  apply 
to  the  commandant  of  the  first  military  di- 
rinoD. 

MILITARY  HOSPITALS. 

The  Vol  de  Grace,  Rue  St.  Jacques,  in- 
dodes  the  Hopital  MiHtaire,  with  854 
beds  for  soldiers  and  officers,  surround- 
ed  by  beautiful  walks  and  gardens ;  the 
Eeokde  Mededne  et  de  Pharmacie  MUUcdre; 
ud  the  Buanderie  Centrak  dea  HSpUaux 

VhSpkal  du  Gros  CaUhn  (188  Rue  St. 
I>oiininique)  contains  630  beds  for  the  sick. 

Vkdpiial  Saint  Martin  (Rue  dn  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Martin)  possesses  425  beds. 

VkSpital  de  Vincenne$j  constructed  in 
US6,  contains  630  beds. 

VAnenalf  in  the  place  of  the  same  name, 
vu  enlarged  by  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II., 
nd  rsboilt  by  Charles  IX.  It  includes 
the  Direction  d'ArtiUerie  de  Paru  and  the 
Cf9*>iiene  Imperiale, 

THE  MABKSTS. 

The  HdUs  Ceniraih  were  begun  in  1851, 
fiom  the  designs  and  under  the  direction 
of  H.  Victor  Baltard.  They  are  not  yet 
completed,  but  will  be  composed  of  twelve 
pavUions,  six  on  each  side  of  a  boulevard 
OQWiu  constraciion.  These  markets  were 
coD^trueted  to  replace  the  old  MarcM  dee 
Anooens,  which  consisted  of  a  mere  set  of 
bots,  forming,  however,  fbr  a  long  time,  the 
central  maiicet  of  Paris.  The  pavilions 
tre  large,  handsome  sheds,  under  one  im- 
iBetat  roof  of  iron  framing  and  glass  cov- 
ering. The  whole  cost  of  these  buildings  at 
their  completion  is  estimated  at  61,000,000 
finuies. 

Balle  auBleiB  a.  vast  market  where  all 
*^  of  grain  and  flour  are  sold.  It  was 
Mt  in  1767,  and  is  a  large  circular  build- 
ing 126  feet  in  diameter,  with  sm.  arcade  of 
25  arches  pasdng  around  the  inner  area. 
I    The  interior  is  a  large  rotunda  surrounded 
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by  a  gallery,  where  the  granaries  may  be 
seen.  South  of  the  building  is  a  Doric 
column,  erected  in  1572  for  Catharine  de 
Medicis.  •  It  was  intended  for  astrological 
purposes. 

Halle  aux  Ftrw,  Quai  St.  Bernard,  near 
the  Jardin  des  Plants. — The  wine-market 
of  Paris  has  been  established  over  200 
years.  Napoleon  I.  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  mammoth  establish- 
ment. It  occupies  over  100  English  acres, 
consisting  of  five  streets,  called  after  the 
different  wine  countries,  viz.,  Rue  de  Bour- 
gogne.  Rue  de  Champagne,  Rue  de  Bor- 
deaux, Rue  de  Languedoc,  and  Rue  de  la 
Cote  d'  Or.  There  are  444  cellars  and  ware- 
houses, capable  of  holding  450,000  casks 
of  wine,  100,000  of  brandy,  and  400  of  ol- 
ive oil.  The  average  number  of  casks  that 
go  and  come  daily  is  over  1500.  Owners 
are  not  obliged  to  pay  octroi  duty  while 
their  wine  remains  in  this  bonded  ware- 
house. Inferior  wines  and  brandies  may 
be  found  at  the  wharf  opposite.  The  haU 
is  open  from  sunrise  until  sunset. 

MarcfU  aux  Fleure. — There  are  four 
flower-markets ;  the  Marche  du  quai  Napo- 
lean  et  du  quai  aux  Fkurs,  held  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays ;  the  Marc!U  de  la  Mad* 
eldne,  near  the  church  of  the  same  name, 
held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  the  Marche 
de  VEtpkmade  du  Chateau  d^Eau,  opposite 
the  barracks  of  the  Prince  Eugene,  held 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays;  and  the 
Marche  Saint  Sidpice,  on  the  place  of  the 
same  name  (Mondays  and  Thursdays). 

Tatteraall  Fran^ais  (22  Rue  Beaujon). 
Public  sale  every  Thursday  of  horses,  car- 
riages, and  harnesses. 

The  principal  slaughter-houses  of  Paris 
are,  VabaiUnr  de  la  ViUette,  where  all  the 
animals  bought  in  the  market  of  the  same 
name  are  slain ;  Vabaitoir  Monimartre,  in 
the  Avenue  Trudaine ;  Vabattoir  du  Roule, 
in  the  Rue  Miromdnil ;  and  the  abattoir  de 
MemUmontantj  in  the  Rue  St.  Maur. 

A  rteeian  WellofGrendle  was  commenced 
in  1834  by  M.  Mulct,  engineer,  and  finish- 
ed in  1841.  This  well  was  bored  to  the 
immense  depth  of  1800  feet.  It  raises  its 
water  over  100  feet  above  the  surfiu»  of 
the  earth,  and  b  capable  of  yielding  over 
880,000  gallons  per  day. 

Artesian  Well  of  Pauy  y\<^<^  about 
3,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  supplies 
the  lakes  in  the  Boia  de  Boulogne.    It  was 
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begun  in  1855,  and  was  bored  to  the  depth 
of  1900  feet.     Water  ms  (bond  in  1861. 

CaneU  de  VOurcq  was  begun  under  the 
First  Consul  and  finished  in  1837.  It  com- 
mences at  Marenil,  about  ten  leagues  from 
Paris,  and  falls  into  the  Bassin  de  la  Yil- 
lette.  Its  length  is  24  leagues.  The  canals 
Saint  Martin  and  Saint  Denis  connect  it 
with  the  Seine. 

Sewert. — ^The  system  of  sewerage  has 
been  very  much  perfected  in  Paris  during 
the  last  ten  years.  There  are  six  main 
galleries  or  collectors,  with  15  secondary 
ones  opening  into  them,  which  have  also 
many  smaller  ones  that  cross  the  city  in 
every  direction.  Three  of  these  galleries 
are  on  the  left  and  three  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine.  These  collectors  are  united 
by  a  siphon  under  the  bed  of  the  Seine, 
near  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  Two  sub- 
terranean canals,  parallel  with  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  carry  the  sewage  to  a  distance 
of  seven  miles  below  the  city. 

The  Catacombs  of  Paris  are  very  inter- 
esting. Travelers  are  allowed  to  visit  them 
every  three  months.  They  were  origi- 
nally immense  quarries  for  procuring  stone 
for  building  purposes,  and  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  tenth  of  the  pres- 
ent area  of  Paris  is  entirely  undermined. 
Several  houses  having  sunk  in  the  fau- 
bourgs St.  Jacques  and  St.  Germain,  the 
attention  of  the  government  was  aroused, 
and  the  idea  was  conceived  by  H.  Lenoir, 
Superintendent  of  Police,  of  converting 
these  immense  caverns  into  catacombs; 
the  ceremony  of  consecrating  them  was 
performed  on  the  7th  of  April,  1786,  and 
all  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  collected 
ftom  the  various  churches  and  cemeteries 
of  Paris,  where  they  had  been  accumula- 
ting for  centuries,  and  deposited  in  these 
vaults ;  the  bones  were  brought  in  funereal 
cars,  followed  by  priests  chanting  the  serv- 
ice of  the  dead.  It  is  calculated  that  these 
vast  caverns  contain  the  remains  of  over 
8,000,000  of  human  beings.  The  bones  of 
the  legs  and  arms  are  laid  closely  in  order, 
with  their  ends  outward,  and  at  regular 
intervals  skulls  are  interspersed  in  ranges, 
so  as  to  present  alternate  rows  of  back  and 
front  parts  of  the  heads.  Occasionally  we 
perceive  apartments  arranged  like  chap- 
els, with  skulls,  arms,  and  legs.  They 
contain  numerous  inscriptions:  among 
others  are  the  T<nnbeau  dss  FtoNmsf,  the 
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Tombeau  de  la  HevohUion;  the  former  the 
remains  of  those  who  perished  in  the  fright- 
ful massacre  of  the  2d  and  Sd  of  Septem- 
ber ;  the  latter  those  who  perished  in  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  There  is  a  kud  of 
disagreeable  smell  prevalent,  and  altogethp 
er  the  effect  of  the  place  is  very  oppressive, 
especially  to  persons  of  sensitive  feelings. 
The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  Barri^re 
d'Enfer;  the  staircase  leading  down  to 
the  Catacombs  is  composed  of  90  steps. 
There  are  some  sixty  different  entrances 
at  various  points,  but  this  is  the  one  gen- 
erally entered  by  strangers. 

The  Cemeteries  of  Paris.— In  1790  a  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  burying  of  the 
dead  within  churches ;  the  enactment  is 
principally  attributable  to  Voltaire,  who 
wrote  and  protested  strongly  against  the 
habit  as  most  pernicious.  The  cemeteries 
of  Paris  are  three  in  number:  P^  la 
Chaise,  Mont  Parnassus,  and  Montmartre; 
in  addition  to  which,  there  is  one  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  hospitals  and  criminals. 
Pere  la  Chaise  is  named  after  a  monk,  who 
was  confessor  to  Louis  XIY.,  and  resided 
on  the  spot.  This  was  formerly  the  strong- 
hold of  Jesuitism,  being  their  country  res- 
idence for  over  150  years.  It  is  the  largest 
burial-ground  of  the  capital,  and  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  an  undulating  ground, 
surrounded  by  valleys.  From  the  highest 
point  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and 
its  environs  is  obtained.  This  immense 
cemetery  contains  now  over  20,000  tombs ; 
many  of  them  are  great  specimens  of  arch- 
itecture; the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  which  stands  on  the 
iirst  path  to  the  right  of  the  avenue.  The 
principal  monuments  are  that  of  La  Fon- 
taine, Moli^  Princess  Demido£^  Qenend 
Foy,  Kellermann,  V isconti,  Arago,  the  as- 
tronomer, Mademoiselle  Duchesnois,  the 
actress,  Count  Lavalette,  Count  de  Bigny, 
General  St.  Cyr,  Viscount  de  Martignsc, 
Marshal  Massena,  Prince  d'Essling.  There 
is  a  pretty  lot  laid  out  as  a  garden,  wa- 
rounded  by  an  iron  railing,  but  containing 
no  monument:  in  it  lie  the  renaains  of 
Marshal  Ney ;  Baanmarchais,  the  drama- 
tist ;  Stranger,  the  poet;  Manuel,  the  ora- 
tor; La  Place,  the  astronomer;  Marquis 
de  Clermont-Galleiande.  Ascending  the 
hill,  we  see  some  very  beautiful  m<mn- 
ments,  among  which  are  those  of  Sydney 
Smith,  Volney,  and  others  well  known  to 
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fuD«;  letnmiiig',  we  see  the  superb  mon- 
nment  of  M.  Agnado,  the  rich  financier ; 
that  of  Madame  de  Diaz  Santos ;  De  Bal- 
ac,  the  novelist;  Crosatiery  the  founder, 
vho  cast  the  statoe  of  Napoleon  which 
stands  on  the  colamn  in  Vendome;  De 
S^  who  defended  Louis  XVI.  on  his 
triaL  In  the  cemetery  is  an  inclosure  de- 
Teted  to  the  burial  of  Mohammedans :  in 
it  are  interred  the  Prince  of  Oude  and  his 
nother.  There  is  another  devoted  to  the 
Jem :  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  the 
eelebrated  actress.  East  of  the  chapel  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  eminent  theat- 
rical, mnsicai,  and  poetical  characters,  such 
as  Talma,  Bellini,  Rubmi,  etc.  Taking 
this  cemetery  all  together,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  spots  in  the 
▼arid ;  here  we  see  names  which  have 
shaken  the  whole  world,  and  which  the 
vorld  will  never  forget.  In  summer  it  is 
a  fivorite  place  of  resort  both  for  strangers 
•nd  Parisians :  an  omnibus  leaves  the 
Usee  da  Palais  Royal,  in  front  of  the  H6- 
td  da  Louvre,  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Cemttery  Monimartre.—ThiB  was  the  first 
eemetery  established  in  Paris :  it  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Butte  Montmartre.  It  con- 
tains some  very  handsome  monuments, 
■mong  which  are  the  chapel  of  the  Count- 
ess Potocka,  the  obelisk  erected  to  the  mem- 
cvy  of  the  Duchess  of  Montmorency,  the 
tomb  of  Prince  Ernest  of  Saxe^Cobourg, 
Komrit  of  the  Grand  Opera,  and  Mdlle. 
Jenny  Colon,  the  actress.  There  is  a  hand- 
nine  Jewish  cemetery  separated  from  the 
otherbyawalL 

As  nearly  eveiy  lady  traveler  who  vis- 
its Paris  expends  a  large  sum  in  laces  and 
hidia  shawls,  either  for  herself  or  friends, 
k  is  a  duty  we  owe  them  to  make  them  ac- 
qoainfed  with  the  most  responsible  estab- 
hshments  in  that  trade.  The  reputation 
of  the  Compagnie  des  Indes  is  such  that 
lunneious  houses  have  been  established  in 
their  vicinity  with  nearly  corresponding 
Oimes,  similar  to  the  John  Maria  Farina 
it  Cologne.  Travelers  should  keep  a  wary 
^e  on  commissioners  and  valet-de-places. 
This  is  probably  the  only  house  in  Paris 
which  pays  no  commissions  to  any  one. 
The  Compagnie  des  Indes  manufacture 
^!r  own  laces  from  their  own  designs, 
>nd  keep  two  French  agents  permanently 
hi  India,  one  at  Kachmyr,  the  other  at 
Umritsor.    This  situation  assures  them 


the  direct  provision  and  the  first  of  all  the 
new  styles,  makes  them  ready  to  profit  by 
all  favorable  variations  in  the  market  and  ' 
by  advantageous  occasions,  and  gives  them 
also  the  choice  of  the  best  patterns,  which 
they  obtain  exclusively.. 

We  may  well  say  that  nearly  all  tiie 
purchase  of  India  shawls,  whether  at  whole- 
sale or  retail,  is  now  concentrated  in  this 
house,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  assort- 
ments and  prices,  and  also  of  the  perfection 
with  which  the  shawls  are  finished. 

These  Cachemires  are  made  in  pieces  in 
India,  with  the  seams  badly  joined,  incom- 
plete designs,  are  badly  put  together, 
creased  and  puckered  in  the  tissue,  etc. 
The  Compagnie  des  Indes  have  made  it  a 
specialty,  a  particular  art,  to  correct  those 
faults,  and  to  g^ve  to  the  Indian  Cache- 
mire  all  the  perfection  which  an  industry 
of  such  high  taste  requires. 

The  Compagnie  des  Indes  possess,  also^ 
fimr  manufactories  of  laces :  at  Alen9oii, 
at  Caen,  at  Bayeux,  and  at  Brussels.  In  . 
this  last  city,  the  great  centre  of  all  the  fab- 
rication of  laces  in  Belgium,  where  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  Compagnie  des  Indes 
have  possessed  an  extensive  manufactory, 
a  new  house  of  sale  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished by  Messrs.  Verd6  Delisle  Fr.  & 
Co.,  directors  of  this  establishment,  in  the 
finest  part  of  the  city,  No.  1  Rue  de  la  R6- 
gence,  opposite  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Brabant. 

The  jury  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867 
gave  the  golden  medal  and  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  to  the  chief  of  this 
house,  with  this  mention  in  the  MonUeur  : 
^'•Exceptional  superiority  in  the  fabrication 
oflacet,  * '  It  is  known  tliat  to  obtain  these 
rare  distinctions  great  fineness  and  great 
finish  in  the  work  do  not  suffice,  for  these 
can  be  reached  by  any  fabricator,  and  is 
merely  a  matter  of  money ;  what  the  jury 
particularly  rewards  is  the  superiority  of 
design,  tho  artistical  perfection  of  the 
work,  the  invention,  the  progress. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
house,  and  what  chiefiy  recommends  it  to 
us,  is  the  perfect  security  for  the  purchaser, 
the  prices  being  really  fixed  and  marked 
in  characters  that  are  known. 

For  shirts,  and  every  article  used  by 
gentlemen  in  the  furnishing  line,  Christy, 
No.  200  Rue  de  Rivoli,  is  well  spoken  of. 

John  Munroe  &  Co.,  American  Bank- 
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en,  5  Rue  Scribe,  is  a  most  central  and 
convenient  position  for  all  stran^rs,  all 
the  members  of  which  firm  are  Americans. 
Their  New  York  bmnch,  8  Wall  St.  (under 
the  same  firm),  bsue  letters  of  credit  for 
traveling  purposes,  extending  to  every  de^ 
sirable  place  in  Europe. 

Experience  only  con  convino  our  coun- 
trymen of  the  many  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  being  in  correspondence  with 
American  bankers,  fully  acquainted  with 
the  movements  of  the  Atlantic  steamers, 
the  residences  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
abroad,  the  American  physicians,  etc.,  etc. ; 
for,  in  a  strange  land,  stran^rs  are  obliged 
to  apply  to  and  advise  with  their  bankers 
for  a  thousand  things  aflTecting  their  con- 
venience, comfort,  and  interest,  and  we, 
with  thousands  of  others,  can  reaidily  testi- 
fy to  the  readiness  with  which  Messrs.  J. 
M.  &  Co.  answer  all  such  calls- from  their 
countrymen.  In  the  same  building  with 
Messrs.  John  Munroe  &  Co.  (5  Rue  ScribC); 
the  house  of  Henry  Capt  have  opened  a 
branch  of  their  Geneva  establishment, 
where  Swiss  watches,  which  are  the  best 
and  cheapest  manufactured,  may  be  bought 
at  Geneva  prices,  with  all  other  articles  of 
fashionable  jewelry.  This  establbhment 
is  of  world-wide  notorietj'. 

Messrs.  Bowles,  Brothers,  &  Co.*s  Bank- 
ing and  Commission  House,  No.  12  Rue  de 
la  Pais,  is  well  known  to  travelers.  It  is 
conducted,  in  the  banking  department, 
upon  American  prmciples.  This  house  re- 
ceives deposits  without  charging  commis- 
sion, which  is  a  rare  thing  in  Europe. 
They  issue  an  American  weekly  financial 
circular,  the  only  one  published  on  the  Con- 
tinent. In  addition  to  their  well-supplied 
reading-room,  which  is  gratuitous,  they 
oifer  to  their  customers  the  facility  for  de- 
positing in  careful  hands  all  such  articles 
of  value  and  bulk  as  would  be  inconvenient 
and  unsafe  to  carry  about  the  country.  Rue 
de  la  Paix  is  one  of  the  most  central  posi- 
tions in  Paris,  and  is  the  grand  thorough- 
faro  between  the  boulevards  end  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Tuileries  and  Champs  Elys^es. 
At  No.  8  Ru6  Scribe,  opposite  the  Grand 
H6tel,  and  one  of  the  most  convenient  sit- 
uations in  Paris,  is  the  banking-house  of 
Drextly  TfarjeM^  ^  Co.^  the  Paris  corre- 
spondents of  Drexel  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
and  Drexel,  Morgan,  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
The  reputation  the  Messrs.  Drexel  of  Phil- 
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!  adelphia  have  for  their  great  wealth  and 
unquestioned  integrity  is  such  that  travel- 
ers may  have  the  same  security  in  letters 
of  credit  drawn  on  the  Paris  house  or  is- 
sued by  it,  as  if  thej*^  were  issued  by  the      i 
Bank  of  France  or  England,  while  the 
courteous  manners  and  kind  attention  of      j 
the  members  of  the  Paris  house  to  theit      \ 
countrymen  have  already  become  prove^ 
bial.     They  bestow  particular  attention  to 
the  purchase  and  saip  of  government  stocks 
and  the  negotiation  of  American  loans. 
They  fill  orders  for  transactions  at  the      i 
Paris  Bourse  or  in  America,  receiving  d^      ) 
posits  and  making  collections  on  any  part      j 
of  the  United  States,  attending  to  the  bank- 
ing business  in  all  its  various  branch^. 
Their  offices  are  beautiftilly  fitted  up,  large 
reading-room,  ladies'  room,  writing-rooms, 
etc.,  while  each  customer  has  a  box  for  his 
own  letters,  which  are  forwarded  to  any 
part  of  Europe  when  he  is  absent. 

The  house  of  Laurent  Richard,  tailor, 
18  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  is  jusdy  cele- 
brated for  the  superiority  of  its  productions 
and  the  perfection  of  its  work. 
'  One  of  the  l)est  dressmakers  in  Paris  is 
Mad.  Depr^t,  28  Rue  du  Quatre  Septembrs; 
she  has  rare  taste  in  designing  robes,  and 
her  fitting  is  very  highly  spoken  of. 

Maiton  au  Bon  MardU,  in  the  Rue  de 
Bac,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  It  is  well  known  for  its  large 
assortment  of  ladies'  dress  goods  of  every 
description,  and  for  the  moderate  prices 
which  its  name  indicates. 

Drs.  Marion  Sims  and  Pratt,  than  whose 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  names  of  more 
celebrity,  reside  at  47  Faubourg  St  Honor^ 
Hours  of  consultation  fif^  1  to  3. 

Dr.  Thierry  Mieg,  residence  No.  57  Bou- 
levard Haussmann,  English  physician  to  the 
Grand  H6tel,  Hotel  de  1' Athen6e,  the  Bris- 
tol,  and  other  houses,  and  accoucheur,  well 
known  to  Americans,  is  highly  spoken  of. 

One  of  the  best  bootmakers  in  Paris  is 
Seques,  Fils,  4  Rue  Tronchet :  he  received 
the  medal  at  the  last  French  Exposition. 

For  shirts,  gloves,  cravats— in  fact,  ev- 
ery thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  gen- 
tlemen's furnishing  goods,  the  Mcdscn  Ia- 
sire,  under  the  Grand  Hotel,  on  the  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  is  one  of  the  best  es- 
tablishments in  Paris. 

Travelers  in  want  of  legal  advice  will 
find  in  Mr.  Algernon  Jones,  No.  12  Rue 
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Caumarten,  a  trustworthy  adviser.     Mr. 
Jones  is  a  member  of  the  Paris  bar. 

J.  Costigan  &  Co.,  house  and  commission 
agentS}  No.  5  Kue  Scribe,  can  be  intrusted 
vitb  any  matters  placed  in  their  hands. 
They  are  favorably  known  as  ^'American 
bouse  agents"  in  the  proximity  of  the 
Grtod  Hotel  and  leading  bankers. 

Paris  u  noted  for  the  elegance  and  dura- 
bility of  its  carriages.  The  principal  man- 
Qfiurturers  are  Million,  Guiet,  &  Co.,  58  and 
60  Avenue  Montaigne,  whose  styles  are 
exquisite,  and  who  have  obtained  some  ten 
diiferent  medals  for  perfection  in  the  art, 
tod  Kellner,  135  Boulevard  Haussmann, 
who  received  a  medal  of  the  first  class  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867. 

The  best  and  most  stvlish  turn-outs  for 
flire,  whether  it  be  the  heavy  English  or 
light  American,  may  be  had  at  Honore's, 
33  Rue  Jean  Groujon.  He  keeps  the  very 
best  horses  to  be  had  in  Parts. 

We  wish  to  give  special  advice  to  trav- 
den  who  purpose  going  into  apartments 
ia  Paris  for  a  few  months  or  more.  Nev- 
er, under  any  consideration,  hire  your  lin- 
en. The  rent  for  a  few  months  will  buy 
soy  thing  you  want.  There  is  an  immense 
establishment  in  Paris,  Grande  Mauon  de 
Blamc^  6  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  where 
all  articles  used  by  housekeepers  in  the 
linen  line  are  sold  for  about  half  the  ordi- 
nary prices,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this 
boose  has  its  own  manufactory  in. nearly 
each  department  of  goods ;  for  instance,  at 
Tarare  (Rhone)  it  has  a  manufactory  of 
lace  window-curtains,  in  which  800  persons 
are  employed ;  at  Lille  a  factory  of  sheet- 
ing; at  Fives  a  factory  of  table  and  toilet 
linen,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  while  its  assort- 
ments of  trousseaux,  its  layettes,  or  every 
irtide  relating  to  young  children's  wear, 
vbite  robes,  etc.,  are  immense. 

Americans  visiting  Paris  will  profit  by 
making  their  purchases  from  Messrs.  C.  H. 
A.  Carter  &  Co.,  American  merchants  and 
oommission  agents,  5  Rue  Auber.  This 
bouse  deals  largely  in  silks,  velvets,  robes, 
costumes,  cloaks,  shawls,  and  dressmaking, 
in  furs  and  fancy  goods,  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  a  lady  or  gentleman's  wardrobe. 
By  purchasing  from  wholesale  houses,  and 
paying  a  small  commission  on  all  these  ar- 
ticles, travelers  may  depend  on  saving  a 
hrge  profit  which  they  would  otherwise 
pay  to  retail  houses. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Bell,  one  of  the  most  fashion* 
able  tailors  of  New  York,  and  one  whose 
^is  can  not  be  surpassed,  has  opened  an  es- 
tablishment at  No.  1  Rue  Scribe,  opposite 
the  Grand  Hotel. 

A  joint-stock  company  has  lately  been 
started  in  Europe  and  America  which  offers 
to  the  traveling  public  peculiar  facilities 
for  the  transaction  of  every  possible  kind 
of  business  on  the  American  principles  of 
attention,  dispatch,  and  reasonable  charges. 
The  name  of  this  company  is  the  American 
Joint  National  Agency,  limited.  Its  cen- 
tral office  is  in  London,  on  the  Strand,  di- 
rectly opposite  the  Charing  Cross  Station, 
and  the  branch  offices  in  Europe  at  present 
in  working  order  are  in  Paris,  Geneva,  and 
Nice,  while  the  business  of  the  agency  is 
transacted  in  the  United  States  atlOAVil- 
liam  Street,  New  York,  and  27  State  Street, 
Boston.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  company  to 
op^n  later  offices  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe  and  America.  Travelers  will  find 
these  offices  perfect  oases  in  the  perplexing 
wilderness  of  journeying  in  foreign  lands. 
Their  money-matters  will  be  carefully  at- 
tended to ;  their  letters  received,  registered, 
and  sent  to  any  address ;  the  latest  news 
by  telegraph  and  mail,  and  local  informa- 
tion of  all  kinds  at  their  service ;  goods  at 
wholesale  and  retail  bought  on  commis- 
sion ;  stocks  and  bonds  bought  and  sold ; 
passages  secured  on  the  various  lines  of 
steamers  and  railroads;  merchandise  and 
parcels  forwarded  every  where  through  a 
well-organized  express  department;  for- 
eign moneys  exchanged;  trunks  stored, 
and  valuables  kept  in  superior  safe-deposit 
vaults;  and  reliable  legal  advice  at  the 
disposal  of  the  clients  of  the  agency  at  the 
various  cities  where  it  has  its  branches  es- 
tablished. In  a  word,  the  American  Joint 
National  Agency  does  every  thing  to  in- 
sure the  comfort  and  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  persons  traveling  or  abiding  in  for- 
eign lands,  and  we  feel  sure  that  Amer- 
icans will  be  eager  to  support  such  an  in- 
stitution, working,  as  it  does,  in  accordance 
with  their  national  customs,  and  every 
feature  of  which  will  remind  them  of 
home. 
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VERSAILLES. 

The  most  interesting  town  in  the  envi- 
Tons  of  Pazis  is  deddecUy  that  of  Ver$aiUe». 
It  lies  twelve  miles  southwest  of  the  capi- 
tal. Can  leave  eveiy  hour  for  this  en- 
chanting place ;  hut  if  a  party  intend  vis- 
iting it,  we  should  most  decidedly  advise 


N 


taking  a  carriage,  and  starting  very  early 
in  the  morning,  visiting  the  palace  and 
grounds,  and  dining  at  the  Hotel  du  Res- 
ervoir or  Hutel  de  France,  and  returning 
in  the  evening.  The  Hotel  de  Franco 
serves  a  first-rate  dinner,  and  the  wines 
are  remarkably  good.  Previous  to  tho 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Yersailles  was  used 
as  a  hunting-station.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  monarch 
became  tired  of  St.  Germain's,  then  the 
residence  of  the  court,  and  determined  to 
build  a  palace  that  would  command  the 
admiration  of  Europe.  The  works  were 
commenced  in  1660.  The  architect  Levan 
was  the  designer.  Le  Notre  was  employed 
to  lay  out  the  gardens  and  grounds,  and 
Le  Brun  to  paint  the  apartments.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  sufficient  room,  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  country  to  an  extent  of 
sixty  miles  in  circumference  was  pur- 
chased ;  hills  were  leveled  or  elevated,  and 
valleys  excavated  or  filled  up ;  to  perfect 
the  landscape,  water  was  brought  from  an 
immense  distance  to  supply  the  reservoirs 
and  fountains.  The  actual  expense  of  the 
whole  of  this  stupendous  undertaking  was 
over  two  hundred  millions  qfdoUarsf  The 
whole  court  removed  here  in  1681,  and  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  different  monarchs 
up  to  1789.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
enormous  amount  first  expended,  and  that 
required  to  keep  up  such  a  court,  impover- 
ished the  country,  and  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  first  revolution  in  1789.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  population  of  Versailles 
was  over  100,000;  now  it  scarcely  num- 
bers 80,000.  The  number  of  persons,  how- 
ever, who  visit  the  town  on  Sundays  and 
f&te-days,  when  the  Grandes  Eaus  or  Pe- 
tUes  Eottt  play,  is  very  large. 

Versailles  is  divided  into  two  quarters, 
Quarter  8L  Louis  and  Quarter  NMre  Dame, 
The  former  is  noticed  for  its  splendid  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Louis ;  the  latter  for  its 
fine  church,  streets,  and  splendid  edifices ; 
also  an  excellent  statue  of  General  Hoche, 
in  Place  Hoche.  As  the  visitor  approaches 
the  palace,  his  attention  is  airested  by  the 
magnificent  Place  d^Armes,  On  the  east- 
em  side  are  situated  the  cavalry  barracks, 
formerly  the  king's  stables.  They  are 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  inclosed  by  iron 
railings.  From  the  Place  d'Armes  we  as- 
cend directly  to  the  main  buildings.  As 
seen  from  the  court,  the  palace  appears  an 
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intricate  and  interminable  mass  of  build- 
ings. It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe 
the  splendor  of  the  palace  and  its  depend- 
encies. We  shall  merely  mention  the  prin- 
cipal portions  of  this  magnificent  stmctare, 
referring  the  reader  to  an  interesting  work 
written  by  M.  Gavard,  entitled  Tke  Palace 
of  Venadks. 

After  passing  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  or  garden  fit)nt,  you  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  vastness  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture. The  western  facade  is  nearly  six- 
teen hundred  feet,  or  over  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length.  This  great  fa^Ade  is 
broken  by  a  central  projection  of  800  feet 
front,  the  whole  relieved  by  numerous  por- 
ticoes, statues,  and  columns.  The  trav- 
eler is  astonished  with  the  countless  groups 
of  statuary  which  adorn  the  avenues,  and 
the  numerous  fountains  that  meet  him 
on  every  hand.  At  all  the  angles  are 
beautiful  vases  in  white  marble.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  central  projection 
lies  the  Parterre  cPEau,  consisting  of  two 
oblong  basins  surrounded  by  twenty-four 
bronze  groups.  From  the  centre  of  each 
rise  jets  of  water  in  the  shape  of  a  basket. 
Opposite  the  southern  wing  of  the  palace  is 
the  Parterre  du  Midi,  containing  two  ba- 
sins of  white  marble.  On  the  side  nearest 
the  palace  is  situated  a  bronze  statue  of 
Napoleon. 

The  small  Orangery,  below  the  level  of 
the  terrace,  contains  tiie  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, who  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
and  killed.  Close  by  stands  the  celebrated 
orange-tree  which  was  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon.  Leonora, 
wife  of  Charles  III.,  king  of  Navarre, 
planted  it  in  1421 ;  it  has  now  been  flour- 
ishing upward  of  440  years,  and  is  still  in 
the  height  of  its  vigor.  In  front  of  the 
northern  wing  of  the  palace  lies  the  Par- 
terre du  Nord.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Parterre  d*£au  by  a  wall,  ornamented  by 
bronze  vases  cast  by  Duval.  The  terrace  is 
adorned  with  flower-beds  and  two  fountains, 
that  of  the  Crowns  and  the  Pyramid;  the 
flrst  so  called  ffom  the  water  issuing  from 
crowns  of  laurel ;  the  last,  from  the  basins 
rising  one  above  the  other  in  a  pyramidal 
form.  Below  the  basin  of  the  Pyramid 
are  the  Baths  of  Diana,  the  centre  of  which 
represents  the  nymphs  of  Diana  at  bath. 
North  of  this  bath  lie  the  basins  of  Nep- 
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tune  and  the  Drc^on.  The  former  is  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  fountain  at  Ver^ 
sailles.  It  cost  over  $900,000 ;  it  is  only 
played  on  state  occasions,  as  tiie  expense 
is  over  $2000  for  every  occasion.  The 
small  fountains  play  every  other  Sunday ; 
when  the  large  ones  play,  it  is  announ<>Bd 
in  the  French  journals. 

Returning  again  by  the  Parterre  du 
Nord,  we  arrive  at  .the  Batsine  Latone^  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
palace.  North  of  this  fountain  are  two 
flower-gardens,  each  adorned  with  a  fount- 
ain. Then  comes  a  lawn,  called  ^'' Tapis 
Vertj"  which  extends  from  the  Bassin  La- 
tone  to  the  Bassin  d*Apollon,  the  largest^ 
next  to  that  of  Neptune,  at  Versailles.  The 
God  of  Day  is  here  represented  drawn  by 
four  horses,  surrounded  b}*  dolphins,  tri- 
tons,  and  sea-monsters.  Within  the  grounds 
are  lakes  embowered  in  groves,  where  float 
beautiful  boats  and  little  ships. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  park  we  perceive 
the  beautiful  villa,  Le  Grcnd  Trianon,  built 
for  Madam  de  Maintenon,  a  favorite  mis. 
tress  of  Louis  XIV.  In  one  of  the  saloons, 
the  Gcderie  du  Palais^  formerly  occupied 
as  the  dining-room  of  Louia  Philippe,  are 
some  very  beautiful  paintings,  by  Boucher, 
Bidault,  Thomas,  and  Roger.  The  apart- 
ments formerly  occupied  by  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Nemours,  and  before  them  by 
Napoleon  I.,  are  very  splendid.  They 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria during  her  proposed  visit  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. In  the  Cabinet  de  la  Reine^  which  is 
most  richly  furnished,  we  see  the  same  bed 
which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Josephine. 
This  villa  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Louis 
XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.;  also  of 
Napoleon  I.  The  decorations  of  all  the 
aptirtments  are  very  rich  and  splendid,  and 
they  abound  in  valuable  paintings  and 
choice  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  grounds 
and  gardens  are  laid  out  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Versailles.  The  traveler,  on  his 
way  to  visit  the  Petit  Trianon,  Mrill  pass 
the  building  where  the  state  carriages  are 
kept.  Here  may  be  seen  four  sledges 
owned  by  Louis  XIV. ;  the  carriage  used 
by  Napoleon  as  First  Consul;  the  one 
used  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  Xll.| 
which  is  the  same  used  by  the  present  Em- 
peror, being  newly  decorated  for  that  pur- 
poee ;  also  the  ono  used  for  the  baptism  of 
the  King  of  Rome,  the  baptism  of  Prince- 
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Eagene,  ind  the  marriage  of  the  present 
Efflpnefls. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  PetU  Trianon. 
This  mansion  was  boilt  by  Louis  XV.  for 
bis  mistress,  Madam  du  l^rri :  the  build- 
ing is  only  70  feet  square.  On  the  first 
floor  is  a  drawing-room,  dining-room,  bil- 
liani-room,  boudoir,  bedchamber,  dressing- 
room,  and  antechamber;  the  se<xind  floor 
is  used  for  domestics.  In  the  garden  is  a 
beaotifal  little  theatre  formerly  used  b}' 
the  court ;  also  a  Swiss  cottage  erected  by 
Vane  Antoinette.  i  -  Both  the  Trianons  may 
he  seen  every  daj*  except  Friday.  A  small 
fee  is  expected,  especially  on  showing  the 
state  carriages. 

We  now  return  to  the  Palace,  At  the 
entrance,  near  the  chapel,  is  an  office  where 
goides  may  be  hired  for  one  firanc  an  hour. 
We  mast  heartily  recommend  them,  even 
if  Toa  have  your  courier,  as  much  time 
may  be  saved  in  using  their  services.  The 
palace  b  open  ever^*  day  except  Mondays. 
Among  the  many  historical  collections  con- 
tained in  this  immense  palace,  we  will  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  principal.  In  the 
gallery  of  statuary,  the  most  interesting  is 
the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  the  late  Prin- 
cess Maria,  duchess  of  W&rtemberg ;  also 
one  in  white  marble,  by  Pradier,  of  the  late 
Doke  of  Orleans.  In  the  Salle  de  Conttan- 
<aie  is  a  splendid  picture,  the  Taking  of 
Constantinople,  by  Horace  Yemet ;  •  the 
Surprise  of  Ah^del  Kader's  Smala,  by  the 
same  artist;  also  many  scenes  fixim  the 
Crimean  War,  including  the  storming  of 
HalakofFand  Sevastopol.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  north  wing  we  find  the  8aUe  de 
TOptnra^  properly  decorated  with  mirrors 
and  chandeliers.  Attached  to  the  Royal 
box  of  the  theatre  is  the  Foyer  du  Roi, 
vhere  the  court  generally  partook  of  re- 
freshments between  the  acts.  At  the  ball 
Rt^en  to  Qneen  Victoria  during  her  visit 
in  1865,  the  pit  of  the  theatre  was  boarded 
oTer,  and  400  hundred  guests  sat  down  to 
npper.  The  royal  party,  composed  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  Prince  Napoleon,  Prin- 
cess Mathilde,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  the  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
sat  down  in  the  Emperor's  box.  The  the- 
atre has  lately  been  used  for  the  sittings 
of  the  Katlonal  Assembly. 

Close  to  the  theatre  is  a  gallery  contain- 
iog  statues  and  basts  of  the  principal  per- 


sonages of  France  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Adjoining  is  the 
Salle  des  Croisades,  containing  pictures  of 
battles  fought  in  the  Holy  Land  during 
the  Crusades ;  also  monumental  tombs  of 
grand  masters  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  In  one  of  the  rooms  are  the 
cedar  gates  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  in  the  island  of  Rhodes :  they 
were  presented  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
by  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  188C.  Ascending 
to  the  attic  story,  we  find  a  room  contain- 
ing portraits  of  the  celebrated  literary  men 
of  France :  opposite  are  a  number  of  rooms 
containing  historical  portraits,  coins,  med- 
als, etc. 

Descending  again  to  the.  gallery  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  containing  histor- 
ical paintings  up  to  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
we  now  enter  into  the  Grands  Apparte- 
menfSj  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  central  projection  facing  the 
garden.  Those  on  the  north  were  occu- 
pied by  the  king,  those  on  the  south  by 
the  queen.  They  are  all  ornamented 
with  pamtings  illustrative  of  the  life  of 
Louis  XIV.  Nearly  adjoining  are  the 
Salle  des  EiaU  G^niratix,  the  Salle  de 
PAbondanoe,  Salon  de  Ventu;  the  last  con- 
tains the  Three  Graces  by  Pradier;  the 
Salon  de  Diane^  in  which  there  is  a  hand- 
some portrait  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria. 
Next  is  the  Sahn  de  Mars,  formerly  used 
as  a  ballroom :  adjoining  this  is  the  Salon 
de  Mercure :  it  has  a  beautiful  ceiling,  paint- 
ed by  Philippe  of  Champagne,  and  was 
once  occupied  as  the  state  bedroom.  Next 
is  the  Tkrone-roomj  or  Salon  d*Apollon.  On 
the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to 
the  Emperor  in  1856,  this  saloon  was  used 
as  the  ballroom,  and  was  most  brilliantly 
ill uminated.  The  Emperor  opened  the  ball 
with  Queen  Victoria  in  a  quadrille. 

We  now  pass  through  the  Salon  de  la 
Guerre  and  Salon  de  la  Paix  into  one  of 
the  most  splendid  rooms  in  the  world,  the 
Grande  GaUrie  de  Jjyms  XIV.,  measuring 
242  feet  in  length,  43  feet  high,  and  85  feet 
broad.  The  ceiling  is  beautifhlly  decora- 
ted by  Le  Brun ;  the  walls  are  ornament- 
ed with  Corinthian  pilasters  of  red  mar- 
ble ;  in  the  niches  are  statues  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  Mercury  and  Minerva.  To  the 
left  of  this  hall  lie  the  private  apartments 
and  the  reserved  apartments  of  the  kin^. 
From  the  window  of  one  of  these  apart- 
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ments — CcMfiet  des  Chcuaes — ^the  royal  fam- 
ily usually  sat  to  see  the  hunters  return 
from  the  cbase,  and  the  game  counted  in 
the  cour  des  cerfs  below.  The  door  ad- 
joining this  window  is  the  one  which  ad- 
mitted Madam  du  Barri  fh>m  her  apart^ 
ments  above  to  the  chamber  of  Louis  XV. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms,  in  fact, 
the  gem  of  the  palace,  is  the  sleeping- 
chamber  of  Louis  XIV. :  the  bed  on  which 
the  great  king  died  is  still  her^  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  portraits  of  differ- 
ent members  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
ceiling  covered  with  a  painting,  by  Paul 
Veronese,  taken  from  the  Doge's  palace  at 
Venice  by  Napoleon  I.  This  room  also 
contains  a  copy  of  the  crown  of  Charle- 
magne. 

Pftssing  through  a  very  beautiful  room, 
called  the  Salon  de  la  Paiic,  we  enter  th(^ 
Chamber  a  Coueher  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
This  room  was  successively  occupied  by 
the  three  Marias :  Maria  Theresa,  queen 
of  Louis  XIV.,  Maria  Leczinska,  queen  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  queen 
of  Loub  XVI.  The  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette  was  asleep  in  this  room  on  the 
night  of  the  6th  October,  1789,  when  the 
mob  burst  into  the  palace.  She  made  her 
escape  through  a  small  corridor  leading  to 
the  grand  antechamber  of  the  king.  In 
this  room  she  gave  birth  to  the  Duchess 
d'Angoul^me.  The  qneen*s  state  apart- 
ments end  with  the  Saion  de  Grande  Couvert 
de  la  Reine  and  the  Salle  det  Valeti  de  pled 
de  la  Heine ;  the  last  made  notorious  as  be- 
ing the  spot  on  which  the  qneen^s  guards 
were  butchered. 

Leading  from  the  escalier  de  marbre — 
which  is  considered  the  most  magnificent 
in  France— is  the  Salle  du  Saere.  This 
saloon  contains  David's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon,  for  which 
he  received  $20,000.  It  also  contains,  in 
addition  to  several  other  valuable  paint- 
ings, Napoleon's  Distribution  of  the  £a^ 
gles  to  the  Legions.  After  passing  through . 
two  small  rooms,  which  were  formerly  the 
chapel  of  Louis  XIII.,  or  on  the  site  of  the 
chapel,  we  enter  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing saloons  of  the  palace :  it  is  called  Salle 
de  1782,  and  contains  portraits  of  all  the 
heroes  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  repre- 
senting many  as  before  and  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Empire.  In  passing 
from  the  Salle  de  1782  to  the  southern 
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I  wing  of  the  palace,  we  notice  in  the  Esca- 
•  lier  des  Princes  three  fine  marble  statues, 
,  one  of  Napoleon  I.,  one  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  one  of  Louis  XIV.  Descending  the 
stairs  we  enter  the  Salle  Napoleon,  con- 
taining statues  and  busts  of  the  Napoleon 
family.  Then  follows  the  Galerie  de  VEm- 
pire^  containing  pictorial  illustrations  of 
the  times  of  Napoleon  I.  In  passing  into 
a  gallery  which  runs  behind  the  last,  and 
which  contains  buste  of  all  the  celebrated 
generals  between  1789  and  1815,  we  see  a 
magnificent  marble  statue  of  General 
Hoche,  by  MUhomme. 

After  visiting  the  Galeries  des  Marines 
and  Galeries  des  Tombeaux,  we  enter  into 
the  Grande  Galerie  de*  BaJUnUet,  This 
splendid  gallery-,  400  feet  long,  is  deV^»ted 
to  pictures  representing  the  great  battles 
of  France,  from  the  fifth  up  to  the  nine- 
teenth century:  here  may  be  seen  many 
of  the  works  of  Horace  Vemet,  Gerard, 
David,  and  many  other  of  France's  greaU 
est  artists.  Adjoining  is  the  Salle  de  1830, 
illustrating  the  principal  events  of  that 
revolution.  Immediately  behind  these 
rooms  is  an  immense  gallery  filled  with 
statues  and  buste  of  celebrated  ]i>er8onages. 

From  this  gallery  we  ascend  to  the  AU 
tique  du  Midi:  this  suite  of  rooms  is  dc» 
voted  to  historical  portraits.  In  the  4th 
room  Americans  will  recognize  portraits 
of  their  countrymen,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel 
Webster,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  James  K. 
Polk.  Next  to  this  gallery  we  have  a  very 
interesting  room,  containing  views  of  the 
Jioyal  ReSttdences.  After  descending  the 
magnificent  JEecalier  de  Marhre,  the  niches 
of  which  are  filled  with  buste  and  statues 
of  eminent  men,  we  enter  on  the  ground 
floor  a  series  of  fourteen  rooms,  devoted  to 
portraits  of  celebrated  warrion,  admirals, 
and  marshals  of  France.  Fhim  here  we 
must  peep  into  the  Galerie  de*  Roi*  de 
France,  which  conteins  the  portraite  of  all 
the  kings  of  France,  from  Pharamond  to 
Louis  Philippe.  There  are  numerous 
smaller  apartmento,  which,  if  the  visitor 
have  ample  time,  he  might  inspect ;  but  if 
he  have  but  one  day  to  "do"  Versailles, 
he  will  now  feel  like  adjourning  to  the 
Hotel  de  France,  and  partaking  of  a  Tery 
excellent  dinner. 

FONTAINEBLEAU. 
Next  to  Versailles  in  importence  is  the 
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liaodMnne  town  of  Fonieanehleau.  The 
ouoe  is  derived  from  a  delicious  spring  of 
irater  found  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
orer  one  thousand  jears  since,  and  named 
bj  the  thirsty  huntsmen  FontcUne  Belle 
Eau.  The  present  town,  containing  a  pop- 
ulation of  10,000  inhabitants,  owes  its 
fonnation  to  the  chateau  or  paUwe,  which 
iras  one  of  the  most  ancient  royal  res- 
idences of  France.  The  town  iA  situated 
abootfoity-two  miles  southeast  from  Paris, 
and  may  be  reached  in  one  hour  and  forty 
minntes  by  the  Lyons  Sailway.  Omni- 
buses are  at  the  station  to  convey  you  to 
the  town ;  but  to  see  the  scenery  of  the 
fenst  a  carriage  must  be  employed,  and 
a  bar|;ain  made  beforehand.  The  usual 
price  is,  for  carriages,  12  francs  per  day ; 
aaddleJiorses,  6  f. ;  donkeys,  2  f. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  the  first 
roTal  residence  here  with  any  degree  of 
certamty.  It  is  certain  that  Louis  YII. 
raided  here  in  the  12th  century.  The 
pesent  chateau  was  commenced  by  Frau- 
ds 1.  in  the  16th  century.  It  was  repair- 
ed by  Henri  IV.,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 
Kapoleon  L  spent  $1,200,000 ;  and  in  1881 
Louis  Philippe  had  it  completely  restored 
at  an  enormous  expense.  It  has  been  the 
tbeatre  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  French  hLstory.  Here  it  was 
tbat  Napoleon  signed  his  abdication  in  the 
pRsence  of  the  remnants  of  his  imperial 
Shards.  The  divorce  between  the  Emper- 
or and  Josephine  was  pronounced  here. 
In  1812  Napoleon  retained  Pope  Pius  YII. 
captive  in  this  palace  for  the  space  of  eight- 
een months.  Charles  lY.,  king  of  Spain, 
▼ho  was  dethroned  by  Napoleon,  was  de- 
tuned a  captive  here  for  twenty-four  days. 
Qoeen  Christine  of  Sweden  had  her  secre- 
tly, Monaldeschi,  assassinated  here  by  her 
<"d«n.  In  1686  Lonis  XIY.  here  signed 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
SRat  Cond6  died  here  at  the  age  of  66. 
Here,  in  1765,  the  only  son  of  Louis  XY. 
fell  a  victim  to  poison. 

Although  the  palace  is  not  very  im- 
posmg  externally,  it  is  of  immense  ex- 
tent, inclosing  four  different  courts.  The 
principal  one,  formerly  known  as  the  Cour 
<fa  C%aal  Blanc,  but  now  as  the  Cour  des 
-^<&ia9_«o  called  from  Napoleon,  in  the 
centre  of  this  court,  having  taken  leave  of 
the  remnant  of  his  Old  Guard,  who  had 
followed  him  through  all  adversity  np  to 


the  time  he  took  his  departure  for  Elba. 
The  event  has  been  commemorated  by  the 
celebrated  picture  '*I^s  Adieux  des  Fon- 
tainebleau."  An  inscription  in  the  court 
also  records  the  affecUng  scene. 

One  of  the  principal  apartments  in  the 
palace  is  the  Galerie  de  Francois  I.  It  was 
built  in  1530  by  the  king  whose  name  it 
bears.  Its  ceiling  and  wainscoting  are  of 
oak,  covered  with  beautiful  gilded  sculp- 
tures. The  walls  are  frescoed,  and  sur- 
rounded with  bas-reliefs.  Next  follows 
the  Appartementa  de$  Remes^Mhts.  These 
were  the  apartments  occupied  b}*  Pius  YII. 
while  detained  by  his  imperial  jailer ;  they 
are  beautifully  adorned  with  specimens  of 
Gobelin  tapestry.  They  comprise  the  Sa^ 
Ion  (TAUente,  Salle  de  Reception,  and  Cham" 
bre  a  Coucher — this  last  was  the  nuptial 
chamber  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans ;  Cabi- 
net de  Toilette  and  Cabinet  de  Travail  de 
PktB  VII. ;  this  last  leads  into  the  bed- 
chamber of  Anne  of  Austria.  This  room 
is  elaborately  carved  and  gilt;  it  is  the 
same  occupied  b}'  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
when  he  visited  Francis  I.  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  this  room  that  Napoleon 
I.  tried  to  persuade  Pope  Pius  YII.  to  re- 
sign his  temporal  power. 

By  the  private  staircase  we  arrive  at  the 
private  apartments,  comprising  the  Ante- 
ckojnbre,  Cabinet  PartktUier,  Cabinet  du 
Secretaire,  Cabinet  de  Tnufoil,  and  SaUe  dea 
Bains..  In  the  cabinet  particulier  the  Em- 
peror signed  his  abdication.  The  table 
upon  which  he  signed  it  is  now  covereA 
over  with  a  glass  case  to  protect  it  from 
the  sacrilegious  relic -hunter.  The  Scdle 
du  TrSne  is  a  splendidly  decorated  apart- 
ment. From  the  celling  hangs  a  magnifi- 
cent lustre  of  rock-crystal,  worth  $25,000. 
It  also  contains  the  table  on  which  the  Mar- 
shals of  Franco  formerly  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  a  very  correct  portrait  of 
Louis  XIII.  by  Philippe  de  Champagne. 
Adjoining  the  throne-room  is  a  boudoir, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  Ma- 
rie Antoinette.  The  ceOing  is  exquisitely 
painted  by  BartheUmy,  and  represents 
Aurora.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  may  bo 
seen  the  cipher  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Tho 
window-fastenings  were  all  manufactured 
by  her  husband,  Louis  XVI.  The  next 
room  was  her  chambre  a  coucher;  it  has 
been  successively  occupied  by  Maria  Louisa 

and  Maria  Am61ie. 
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Tho  most  magnificent  apartment  in  the 
palace  is  the  SalU  du  Bed,  or  Galerie  de 
Henri  II.  Every  ivhere  appears  the  cres- 
cent of  Diana  of  Poitiers  linked  with  that 
of  her  royal  lover.  The  ornaments  through- 
out are  most  imposing.  The  Galerie  des 
Colonnes,  corresponding  in  dimensions  to 
the  Salle  du  Bal,  was  formerly  used  as  a 
dining-room.  The  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  celebrated  here  in  1837, 
when  it  was  redecorated  in  the  most  gor- 
geous manner. 

There  are  numerous  other  scenes  in  the 
-  palace  well  worth  visiting,  such  as  Salle  de 
Lotus  XI IT.,  that  celebrated  monarch  hav- 
ing been  bom  there,  Saile  des  Gardes,  etc., 
etc. ;  and  some  are  not  visible  without 
special  permission,  such  as  the  apartments 
of  Madam  de  Maintenon.  It  was  in  these 
apartments  that  the  SiMtnish  deputies  of- 
fered Louis  XIV.  the  crown  of  Spain  for 
his  grandaon  Philip.  Tho  Appartements 
de  la  Neuve,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Princess  Borghese,  have  been  transformed 
into  a  beautiful  little  theatre.  Les  Petits 
Appartements,  formerly  occupied  by  Maria 
I^uisa :  in  one  of  these  rooms  is  an  in- 
scription pointing  out  the  place  where  the 
unfortunate  secretary  of  Queen  Christine 
of  Sii^eden  was  murdered  by  order  of  his 
mistress.  It  is  also  necessary  to  procure 
a  special  permission  to  visit  the  library, 
which  is  well  worth  seeing.  A  fce  of 
about  2  francs  is  expected  by  the  person 
showing  the  palace. 

In  the  Park  and  Gardens,  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  notice  are,  first,  VEUmg, 
or  great  pond,  fiunous  for  its  carp,  which 
are  of  enormous  size  and  great  age.  In 
the  middle  of  the  pond  is  a  beautiful  pavil* 
ion,  constructed  by  Fran9oi3  I.  There  is  a 
canal  130  feet  broad  and  4000  long,  which 
traverses  the  whole  extent  of  the  park. 
It  is  fed  by  springs  from  the  garden.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  famous  Chasselas  grapes ; 
the  vines  cover  a  wall  nearly  a  mile  long. 
They  were  introduced  by  Fran9oi8  I.  The 
F(yrest  ofFontainebleau  contains  over  40,000 
acres,  and  is  sixty-three  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  b  principally  covered  with 
broom-heath  and  underwood,  although  it  ; 
contains  many  groves  of  oak,  beech,  and  ' 
black  firs.  The  finest  point  of  view  in*tho  , 
whole  forest  is  from  Fort  de  TEmpereur,  | 
distant  some  two  miles  from  the  palace,  to 
which  place  you  should  by  all  means  drive. 
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The  forest  is  intersected  with  roads  radia- 
ting in  all  directions.  On  the  principal 
route  stands  an  obelisk,  where  it  is  said 
the  "spectral  black  huntsman"  who  haunts 
the  woods  appeared  to  Henri  l\.  imme> 
diately  preceding  his  assassination.  If 
you  have  no  courier  with  you,  it  would  be 
well  to  engage  a  good,  intelligent  valet  de 
place,  and  he  may  be  found  on  tho  spot. 
The  Hctd  de  France,  facing  the  palaee,  is 
very  good,  and  an  excellent  dinner  may  be 
there  obtained,  or  H.  cTAngleterre. 

Returning  to  Paris,  you  pass  throngfa 
the  old  town  of  Mektn;  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  English  in  1620.  It  now 
contains  8000  inhabitants. 

Malmaison  is  situated  about  ten  miles 
from  Paris.  It  is  reached  by  the  Chemin 
de  Fer  TOuest  from  the  St.  Lasare  station 
to  Rueil,  where  carriages  will  be  found  to 
convey  yon  to  the  place.  This  was  the  fa- 
vorite residence  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
who  died  here  on  the  29th  of  May,  1814. 
It  was  here  that  Napoleon  planned  some 
of  his  greatest  campaigns.  He  also  spent 
five  days  here  after  his  second  abdication. 
Nearly  all  tha  pleasure-grounds  have  beeo 
cut  up  and  sold  for  lots.  The  Empress 
Josephine's  remains  were  interred  in  the 
town  of  RueO,  close  by.  Her  son  Eugene, 
and  daughter  Hortense,  mother  of  the  late 
Emperor,  erected  a  beautiful  monument  to 
h6r  memorv.  It  is  of  white  marble,  ex- 
ecuted  by  Gartellier.  It  consists  of  an 
a^nch  suppoited  by  four  columns  resting  on 
a  basement.  The  Empress  is  kneeling  fn 
the  act  of  prayer.  An  inscription  is  on  the 
basement,  ">i  Josephine,  Eugene  et  PoT' 
tense. *^  Opposite  to  this  stands  the  moan* 
ment  erected  by  the  present  Emperor  to 
his  mother.  It  is  likewise  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  of  nearly  the  same  design  as  the 
other.  It  represents  the  queen  kneeling. 
On  the  basement  is  the  inscription,  ^Alo 
Heine  Hortense,  sonJUsXapn^kon  III"  Tbe 
little  church  which  contains  these  mow 
ments  is  quite  ancient,  having  been  buOt 
in  the  year  1584,  at  the  expense  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  To  visit  the  church,  you 
take  the  St.  Germain  Railroad.  From  tbe 
road  to  the  village  the  distance  is  about 
half  a  mile.  About  half  a  league  farther 
on  is  situated  Maison  IjafiUe,  a  beautiful 
chateau  bt*  Mansard.  It  was  presented 
by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  Duke  de  Montobelloi 
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nd  was  lilerward  parchased  by  M.  La- 
fitte.  It  was  in  this  house  that  Voltaire 
TTOte  "  Zatxe,"  and  came  near  losing  his 
life  with  the  small-pox. 

SLdovd,  celebrated  as  the  summer  res- 
idence of  the  late  Emperor,  is  situated 
iboQt  six  miles  west  of  Paris.  The  palace 
wu  completely  destroyed  daring  the  late 
war,  being  set  on  fire  and  burnt  by  French 
sUIU  m  dulodging  the  enemy,  October  18, 
1870.  St  Cloud  may  be  reached  by  railway 
(rire  droite).  Be  certain  to  take  your  seat 
on  the  left  side  of  the  carriage,  otherwise 
TOO  will  miss  many  superb  views.  The  orig- 
inal name  of  St.  Cloud  was  Novigentum ; 
but  Clodoaldy  grandson  of  Clovis,  when  his 
brothers  were  murdered  by  his  uncle  Clo- 
ture, escaped  to  this  place,  concealed  him- 
self in  the  woods,  and  lived  as  a  hermit. 
Afker  his  death  he  was  canonized,  and  the 
tonaet  name  changed  to  St.  Cloud.  Man- 
sard designed  the  chateau,  which  was  built 
originally  for  Jerome  de  Gondy,  a  finan- 
cier of  Paris,  in  1658.  Louis  Xiv.  bought 
it,  and  presented  it  to  his  brother,  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  who  spent  an  immense  amount 
of  money  improving  and  adorning  it. 

It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  great 
erents ;  among  others.  Napoleon  here  laid 
tiie  foandition  of  his  power,  and  put  him- 
tfUl  at  the  head  of  the  government  by 
expelling  with  his  armed  grenadiers  the 
Oonndl  of  Five  Hundred,  who  were  hold- 
ing their  sittings  in  the  Onrnfftrie,  Hero 
CWles  X.  signed  the  fatal  ordinances 
vhich  caused  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
ieat  him  his  throne.  Henry  III.  was  as- 
■MBinated  here.  Queen  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
Uod  died  here  in  1670.,  Jt  was  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Najx)- 
ieon  I.,  as  well  as  of  the  present  Emperor. 
Qneen  Victoria  was  received  and  enter- 
tained here  by  the  Emperor  in  1855.  The 
event  is  commemorated  by  a  large  paint- 
ing by  Muller.  It  hung  in  the  EicaUer 
i^Bonnatr,  The  figures  are  the  Queen 
sDd  Prince  Albert,  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, and  Lord  Clarendon. 

One  of  the  principal  saloons  in  the  pal- 
ace of  St.  Cloud  was  the  Galerie  d'Apolhn, 
It  was  of  immense  size ;  the  ceiling  was 
painted  in  exquisite  style,  and  represented 
<Apollo.  It  contained  a  beautiful  marble 
statne  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  It  was 
in  this  saloon  that  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 


peror and  Maria  Louisa  was  celebrated  in 
1810.  Prince  Napoleon,  son  of  the  late 
Prince  Jerome,  was  here  baptized  by  Pope 
Pins  VII.  In  the  Solan  de  Venus  were 
somQ  beautiful  specimens  of  Gobelin  ta- 
pestry, copied  from  Rubens*  s  pictures  of 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Marie  de  Medici?, 
mother  of  Louis  XIII.  The  first,  ''her 
birth ;"  "her  .affianced  husband,  Henri 
IV.,  securing  her  portrait ;"  "  her  nuptials 
at  Florence,"  and  ''her  portrait  as  Bello- 
na."  Thb  subject  was  continued  in  the 
Salon  de  Minerve  and  billiard-room.  In 
the  former  were  "  the  repetition  of  their 
marriage  at  Lyons,"  "  the  birth  of  Louis 
XIII.,"  "Marie  de  Medicis  appointed 
guardian  of  the  realm,**  and  "her  recon- 
ciliation with  her  son."  In  the  billiard- 
room  were  her  "flight  from  Blois,'*  "the 
Triumph  of  Truth,**  "  her  journey  to  Pont- 
de-Ce,"  "the  conclusion  of  Peace,'*  and 
' '  Destiny  of  Marie  de  Medicis.'  *  The  Sa- 
lon Vemet,  once  occupied  by  the  young 
Prince  Imperial  as  a  play-room,  contained 
eight  splendid  pictures  by  Horace  Vemet. 
In  the  Emperor  and  Empress's  private 
apartments  were  some  very  fine  paintings. 
These  apartments  were  also  historically  in- 
teresting as  having  been  occupied  by  Ma- 
ria Antoinette,  the  Empress  Josephine, 
Maria  Louisa,  Duchess  do  Berri,  Queen 
Henrietta  of  England,  and  Queen  Victoria 
during  her  visit  in  1855. 

There  are  two  parks  attached  to  tho  pal- 
ace— ^the  Pare  Reserve  and  the  Grand  Pare. 
Tho  first  is  stocked  with  stags  imported 
from  England,  and  contains  fiowor-^ar- 
dens  and  groves  of  trees,  statues,  and  oma« 
mental  pieces  of  water.  The  Grand  Park 
has  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles,  and 
is  planted  with  chestnut,  lime,  and  elm 
trees.  The  grand  cascade  of  St.  Cloud  is 
divided  into  the  higher  and  lower  cascades ; 
they  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  dol- 
phins, shell-work,  etc.  The  grand  jet 
d'eaUy  to  the  left  of  the  cascades,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  tho  long  avenue,  rises  from  a 
circular  basin  to  the  enormous  height  of 
140  feet,  and  discharges  5000  gallons  per 
minute.  The  waters  generally  play  ever}' 
second  Sunday  of  tho  month  in  summer. 
On  one  of  the  finest  spots  in  the  park  Na- 
poleon I.  erected  a  tall  square  tower  called 
the  Lantern  of  Diogenes^  a  copy  of  the  mon- 
ument of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  from  the 
summit  of  which  a  splendid  view  of  tho 
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Btirroundinf;  country  may  be  obtained.  A 
small  fee  is  ex)>ected.  The  celebrated 
Fetes  of  8t.  Clond  commence  7th  of  Sep- 
tember and  last  three  weeks,  and  are  well 
worth  visiting,  especially  on  Sundays. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  park  is  the  town 
of  Sevres,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  France, 
having  existed  over  1800  years ;  its  pop- 
ulation is  now  about  5000.  It  is  princi- 
pally celebrated  for  its  magnificent  impe- 
rial manufactory  of  porcelain,  known  as 
Sevres-ware.  This  establishment  has  been 
in  existence  since  1737,  and  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  for  over  100 
years.  The  show-rooms  and  museum  may 
be  visited  daily  (Sundays  and  holidays  ex- 
cepted) without  a  ticket ;  but  to  visit  the 
work-shops  a  ticket  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  this  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Jf.  le  Ministre  d'Etat.  You  are  obliged  to 
put  yourself  under  the  charge  of  a  guide, 
who  expects  a  fee.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  institutions  of  the  French 
government ;  being  mostly  devoted  to  ex- 
periments in  the  art  for  the  benefit  of  pri- 
vate manufacturers,  it  never  has  paid  its 
expenses.  It  employs  nearly  200  women. 
The  show-rooms,  which  are  six  in  number, 
contain  many  valuable  specimens  of  per- 
fection in  the  art;  tea-sets  worth  $8000 
and  ^000 ;  copies  from  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Guido,  and  Titian,  worth  from 
$5000  to  $10,000,  equal  to  any  copies  on 
canvas.  There  are  also  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  stained  glass,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  lost  The  museum  consists  of  twelve 
rooms,  containing  specimens  from  all  coun- 
tries and  at  all  periods,  of  clay,  earthen- 
ware, and  china,  at  different  stages  of  its 
manufacture,  from  the  coarsest  pottery  to 
the  finest  porcelain,  being  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  art  since  its  commencement. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  process  of  manufacture,  nor 
does  it  come  within  our  inx)vince.  But 
enter  the  work-shops  by  all  means.  They 
are  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  if  you  wish 
to  purchase  (which  you  may  do  in  the 
show-room),  remember  that  porcelain  man- 
ufactured here  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  town  suffered  much  by  the  German 
and  civil  war  of  1871. 

St  Denis,  a  town  of  some  10,000  inhab- 
itants ;  it  is  situated  six  miles  north  of  Par- 
is, and  may  be  reached  by  omnibus  or  the 
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Northern  Railway.  The  town  snflfersd 
much  during  the  late  war.  It  offers  lit* 
tie  of  interest  to  the  traveler,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  A  bbey  Ckurch^  which  has  been 
the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  France 
from  the  time  of  Dagobert  (580)  to  Louis 
XVIII.  It  is  890  feet  long,  100  wide,  and 
80  high ;  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a 
chapel  built  in  the  year  240  for  the  rscep- 
tion  of  the  remains  of  St.  Denis,  who  ins 
beheaded  on  Montmartre  for  propagating 
the  Christian  faith.  Abb6  Suger  built  the 
towers,  porch,  and  vestibule  of  the  present 
church  in  1180 ;  the  nave  was  erected  by 
order  of  St.  Louis.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  church  is  beautifully  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  paintings.  Two  flights  of 
steps  lead  down  to  the  crypt,  where  are 
chronologically  arranged  the  monnments 
of  the  different  sovereigns  of  France.  Dar- 
ing the  first  Revolution,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Convention,  the  tombs  were  rifled  of  their 
contents,  and  the  remains  of  kings  and 
queens  were  thrown  into  two  large  ditches 
opposite  the  northern  porch.  In  three 
days  fifty  tombs  were  opened,  rifled,  and 
demolished.  Louis  XVIII.,'  however,  had 
the  desecrated  mass  of  conftised  bones 
taken  from  the  ditches  where  they  hid 
been  cast,  and  placed  with  the  ashes  of 
Louis  XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  under 
the  high  altar.  In  1785  a  decree  was  pass- 
ed to  raze  the  church  to  the  ground ;  but 
this  act  of  Vandalism  was  arrested  by  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  had  it  repaired  as  a  pises 
of  sepulture  for  the  princes  of  his  own  dy- 
nasty. Among  the  magnificent  monu- 
ments contained  in  this  ancient  church  are 
those  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de  Medi- 
ci, Louis  XII.  and*  Anne  of  Brittany ;  thst 
of  Francis  II.,  hnsiiand  of  Jtfary,  queen  of 
Scots :  this  is  surrounded  by  weeping  sn- 
gels;  it  was  erected  by  his  unfortunate 
wife.  Henry  III.,  who  was  assasshiated 
by  Jacques  Clement ;  Dnc  de  Berri,  who 
was  also  assassinated.  In  the  undercroft 
is  the  marble  sarcophagus  in  which  Char- 
lemagne was  interred  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
One  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  bars 
been  expended  on  the  restorations  of  St. 
Denis  since  the  Revolution.  Adjoining 
the  church  is  the  Mttison  Iny)eriale  iTEdn^ 
cation  de  la  Legum  ePfftmneur,  devoted  to 
the  education  of  sisters,  daughters,  and 
nieces  of  members  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, established  by  Napoleon  I.    A  fes  of 
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1     iboot  one  franc  is  expected  by  the  guide 
I     who  conducts  you. 

I  Vmceimes  is  situated  about  one  and  a  half 
I  Bfltt  east  of  Paris.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
dutoaii,  and  forest,  and  state  prison.  It 
pooesses  many  beautiful  walks,  and  is 
nraeh  frequented  by  Parisians.  A  long 
lad  beautiful  avenue,  beginning  at  the 
Baniire  du  TrSne^  leads  to  the  town.  Its 
origin  dates  from  Philip  Augustus,  who  in- 
dosed  the  forest  with  strong  walls,  and 
buk  t  royal  residence  at  the  extremity. 
St.  Lotus  administered  justice  under  a 
bu^  tree  in  the  forest,  where  a  stone  pyr- 
amid has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the 
mnt.  Philippe  de  Yalois,  in  1887,  de- 
■olished  the  old  building  and  commenced 
tbe  present  chateau.  In  the  centre  stands 
a  doDjon,  which  the  cruel  Louis  XI.  con- 
Aitnteda  state  prison ;  here  the  brave  and 
gallant  Henry  V.  of  England,  after  being 
pndaimed  King  of  France,  took  up  his 
Rodence,  and  died  after  a  brief  reign  of 
two  years.  The  donjon  is  built  entirely 
of  stone  and  iron ;  its  walls  are  seventeen 
feet  in  thickness.  A  magnificent  view 
Baj  be  had  from  the  top.  In  the  vaults 
bdow  is  the  Halle  de  la  QuetAon^  where  the 
tortnreB  were  put  while  the  unfortunate 
▼ictims  were  being  questioned.  Among 
tte  principal  prisoners  confined  here  were 
Henry  IV.,  king  of  Navarre,  Maria  Lou- 
isa, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  the 
Princes  of  Cond6  andConti,  Prince  Edward, 
ion  of  the  Pretender,  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
tnd  many  of  the  conspirators  of  May,  1848. 
Opposite  the  donjon  stands  the  church  La 
Smiie  ChtqteUe :  the  spire  of  the  turret  is 
nrmounted  by  a  crescent,  the  emblem  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers.  Her  infatuated  lover, 
fleniy  II.,  had  her  portrait,  perfectly  na- 
^,  painted  by  Jean  Cousin,  in  the  midst 
•f  celestial  beings,  on  the  window  to  the 
left;  the  figure  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  blue  ribbons  which  decorate  her  hair. 
There  is  a  splendid  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Due  d^En- 
ghien,  who  was  shot  in  1804.  Over  a  draw- 
bridge you  pass  into  the  extensive  gar- 
dens, beautifiiUy  ornamented  with  statues 
and  fountains.  Here  Louis  XIV.  heard 
aoeidentally  of  the  secret  passion  Mile,  de 
la  Valli^  entertained  for  him,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  information ;  he  was  re- 
siding here  during  the  construction  of  Ver- 
nillea.    Adjoining  the  chateau  is  an  arse- 
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nal,  an  armory  containing  some  60,000 
stand  of  arms,  with  an  immense  number 
of  pistols,  pikes,  and  swords.  Here  are 
also  powder  magazines,  a  park  of  artillery, 
and  cavalry  barracks.  During  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September,  ofiicers 
from  the  difiterent  regiments  practice  artil- 
lery firing  three  times  a  week.  To  obtain 
permission  to  see  the  chateau,  a  written  or- 
der is  necessary ;  to  procure  which,  address, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  M.  le 
Commandant  de  PArtillerie  du  Ut  Arron- 
(Hs9etnent  at  Vincennes, 

St.  (rennom.— This  town  of  15,000  in- 
habitants lies  Id^  miles  west  of  Paris ;  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  posi^^ 
tion.  Hikel  Pavilion  Henri  fV.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain, 
founded  by  King  Robert  in  1010.  Francis 
I.  built  a  splendid  palace,  and  made  it  a 
royal  residence;  his  son  Henri  II.  was 
born  here.  Charles  IX.  and  Louis  XIY. 
were  also  bom  at  St.  Germain ;  the  great 
Louis  XIII.  died  here.  Louis  XIV.  re- 
sided here  for  some  time  after  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  when 
Madam  de  Montespan  had  supplanted 
Mile,  de  la  Yalli^re  in  his  aflections,  he 
presented  the  palace  to  her  as  a  residence. 
Louis  afterward  assigned  it  to  James  II. 
of  England,  who  held  the  semblance  of  a 
court  here  for  twelve  years ;  he  died  in  the 
palace.  There  was  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  by  George  IV.  of  England ; 
it  stands  in  the  parish  church  rituated  in 
the  Place  du  Chateau,  opposite  the  palace. 
The  room  where  he  died  is  shown;  also 
the  bedchamber  of  Madam  de  la  Valli^re, 
with  the  trap-door  in  the  floor  where  the 
youthful  king  gained  admittance  after  his 
mother.  Anno  of  Austria,  had  thd  back 
stairs  walled  up.  There  is  nothing  partic- 
ularly interesting  about  St.  Germain,  if 
we  except  the  beautiful  terrace  or  parterre, 
a  magnificent  walk  100  feet  wide  by  one 
and  a  half  miles  in  length.  It  is  oma' 
mented  with  shrubs  an'l  flowers,  and  sha- 
ded by  lofty  chestnut  trees.  Behind  the 
terrace  extends  the  forot  of  St.  Germain, 
which  covers  a  surfiice  of  10,000  acres,  and 
has  a  circuit  of  over  20  miles.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  France,  and  well  stocked 
with  deer  and  does.  There  are  two  fairs 
held  here  annually ;  one  on  the  first  Sun- 
day after  the  25th  of  Aufrust,  which  lasts 
three  days,  and  is  called  Fete  de  St,  Lotnt,' 
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the  other  is  held  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
:^Uth  of  August,  and  is  called  the  Fife  de* 
Logts,  which  also  lasts  three  days.  There 
are  some  20  trains  per  day,  in  40  minutes 
from  the  station  St.  Lazare ;  fare  1  fr.  60  c. 
St.  Ouen^  on  the  road  to  St.  Denis.  This 
village  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  plains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  It  was  a  favorite 
residence  of  King  John,  who  erected  a  cha- 
teau here  in  1381.  It  was  the  place  where 
the  Knights  of  Malta  held  their  annual 
meetings.  The  chateau  passed  successive- 
ly into  the  hands  of  Charles  VI.,  Louis  XL, 
the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  and  Louis  XIIL, 
who  presented  it  to  Count  d'Evreux.  It 
was  still  later  inhabited  by  Mme.  Pompa- 
dour. Louis  XVIII.  presented  it  to  Ma- 
dame du  Cayla,  and  stopped  here  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  1814,  and  here  signed  the 
charter,  Declaration  de  St.  Oum^  wherein  he 
promised  a  charter  to  the  people.  In  this 
village  are  immense  subterranean  store- 
houses for  corn,  where  it  can  lie  kept  un- 
damaged for  years.  It  also  possesses  a 
mammoth  ice-house  for  supplying  Paris 
with  ice. 

Neuilly. — This  beautiful  village  is  situ- 
ated west  of  Paris,  about  two  miles  from 
the  Barriere  de  TEtoile.  It  b  famous  on 
account  of  its  splendid  bridge,  which  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  in  France  and 
in  all  Europe ;  it  is  750  feet  long,  composed 
of  five  arches  of  120  feet  span,  and  80 
feet  high.  This  was  the  favorite  summer 
residence  of  Louis  Philippe  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  There  is  a 
monument  erected  in  the  park  marking 
the  spot  where  a  cannon  ball  fell  at  his  feet 
in  1830 :  it  was  fired  from  the  Bois  do  Bou- 
logne. A  few  days  subsequently  a  depu- 
tation presented  the  crown  of  France  to 
him  on  the  same  spot:  he  was  then  Duke 
of  Orleans.  During  the  revolution  a  mob 
broke  into  the  palace  and  penetrate4  to  the 
wine-cellars,  which  contained  large  quan- 
tities of  wine.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
intoxication  that  prevailed  the  palace  was 
set  on  fire,  and  a  great  part  of  it  destroyed. 
Numbers  of  the  mob,  unable  to  escape, 
were  either  drowned  in  a  well  in  the  cel- 
lar or  suflfocated  by  smoke.  The  town  suf- 
fered most  severely  during  the  reign  of  the 
Commune  in  1871 ;  few  of  the  houses  were 
left  standing. 

Rambouiliei. — A  small,  dull  town  of  3500 
inhabitants,  lying  some  32  miles  south- 
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west  of  Paris.  It  is  remarkable  only  far 
its  Gothic  church,  chateau,  and  park.  It 
has  been  the  residence  of  mahy  of  the 
\  kings  of  France.  Francis  I.  died  here. 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
Charles  IX.,  Rabelais,  Louis  XIV.  and 
Madam  de  Biaintenon,  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  all  lived  here  at  differ- 
ent times.  In  the  park  is  a  beautiful  Doric 
pavilicm,  erected  by  the  last-mentioned 
person :  it  is  called  the  Laiterie  de  la  Rane^ 
where  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  suite 
used  to  partake  of  basins  of  fresh  milk. 
In  the  background  is  a  beautiful  artificial 
grotto,  with  a  noarble  basin ;  in  the  centre 
is  an  exquiaite  marble  statue,  by  Beauval- 
let,  of  Venus  entering  the  Bath.  From  a 
reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  building  the  wa- 
ter falls  over  her  shoulders,  and  jets  spout 
up  from  the  pavement.  Near  by  is  the 
PttviUon  of  OU  Four  Seasons^  where  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  used  to  par<. 
take  of  breakfast  during  the  summer 
months.  It  was  likewise  a  habit  of  Napo^ 
leon  I.  breakfasting  in  the  jfirk,  and  ex- 
amining his  charts  and  mips  when  project- 
ing  a  campaign. 


Having  devoted  as  much  time  as  we  can 
possibly  spare  to  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  we 
shall  now  give  a  description  of  the  leading 
and  most  important  places  on  the  line  of 
the  different  railways  in  France ;  and  then 
the  route  to  Italy  via  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
and  Genoa,  and  via  Mt.  Cenis ;  to  Switzer- 
land via  Dijon  and  Geneva ;  to  Germany 
via  Strasbourg ;  to  Belgium  via  St.  Quen- 
tin  and  Mons;  to  Spain  via  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne ;  to  Russia  via  Cologne,  Berlin, 
and  Warsaw,  also  via  Sweden  and  Norway ; 
and  to  the  East  via  Mt.  Cenis  Tunnel  and 
Brindisi. 


ROUTE  No.  1. 
From  Paris   to    Cherbourg ^  by    railway. 
.   Time,  10  hours.     Distancey  229   miles. 

Fare,  first  class,  $8  30. 

We  pass  Evreuxj  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  France.  1 1  has  a  population  of  about 
13,000  inhabitants.  *  It  is  situated  53  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Paris,  and  is  very  beauti- 
fully located,  being  shut  in  from  the  cold 
of  winter  by  hills  on  the  north,  and  the 
heat  of  summer  by  hiUs  on  the  south.   The 
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noble  English  family  of  Devereax,  Vis- 
ooimt  Hereford,  trace  their  descent  to  this 
cit^.  It  contains  a  very  respectable  ho- 
tel, Uolel  du  Grand  Cerf.  It  is  well 
bnflt,  and  contains  many  antiqae  honses, 
a  fine  cathedral,  the  cfaorch  of  St.  Taurin, 
a  clock-turret,  built  during  the  English 
danination  in  1417,  a  town  hall,  episco- 
pal palace,  theatre,  and  botanical  garden. 
It  has  a  large  share  in  the  ticking,  cot- 
ton,  woolen,  and  leather  mannftctore.  In 
the  environs  is  the  chateau  of  Navarre, 
in  which  the  Empress  Josephine  resided 
a  great  portion  oif  her  time  after  her  di- 
Toree. 

The  next  town  of  any  importance  is 
Aenuy,  situated  26  miles  from  Evreux : 
H  has  a  population  of  about  8000,  HStel 
U  tkeoai  Bitmc,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
Innal  of  commerce ;  has  a  college,  manu- 
fuunka  of  linens,  cloths,  woolens,  and 
Tirns.    The  Benedictine  abbey,  founded 
to  1018  by  Judith,  wife  of  WUliam  II., 
^nke  of  Normandy,  has  been  conyerted 
into  a  warehouse.     The  largest  horse-£air 
in  France  is  held  here,  and  is  often  attend- 
«i  by  over  50,000  people.     The  next  place 
wtii  mentiooing  is  Lkiatx,  a  mauufac- 
taring  town  of  12,000  inhabitants.     It  has 
a  cathedral  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  bish- 
^'s  palace  and  gardens,  a  hospital,  and 
tbeatre:  its   principal    manuiSactures  are 
coarse  woolens,  flannels,  and  horse-cloths : 
it  contains  sereral  tanneries,  cotton-yam 
^Ktories,  brandy  distiUeries,  and  dye  and 
^^caching  works.     Its  thoroughfares  are 
▼ctT  gloomy ;  its  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
*nd  very  antiquated.     The  lady-chapel  of 
tbe  church  of  St.  Pierre  was  founded  by 
fiem  Cauchon,  bishop  of  Beauyais,  who 
^n»  president  of  the  tribunal  that  con- 
^ncd  Joan  of  Arc.     He  emphatically 
■tetes  it  is  in  expiation  of  the  &lse  judg- 
BKDt  he  pronounced  against  an  innocent 
voman.    There  is  a  line  of  coaches  mn- 
Bmg  from  Lisieux  to  Tronville,  a  very 
good  place  for  sea-bathing. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Cuten^ 
vhich  lies  27  miles  due  west  ftom  Lisieux, 
>ad  1B9  miles  westnuorthwest  from  Paris. 
It  contains  46,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
■averal  small  hotels,  which  are  very  good. 
The  principal  are  Hotel  d'AngUterre  and 
ykbfire.  The  principal  objects  of  interest 
here  are  the  Church  of  St.  EtUtme^  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  destined 
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as  a  resting-place  for  his  own  remains. 
Before  the  high  altar  may  be  seen  the  spot 
where  he  was  buried,  and'where  once  stood 
the  monument  erected  by  William  Kufus 
to  his  memory.     The  Huguenots  in  1562 
rifled  the  grave  of  its  contents,  scattering 
the  bones  in  every  direction.     One  thigh- 
bone alone  was  discoyered  and  reinterred, 
but  that  again  disappeared  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1788.     The  church,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly plain,  was  finished  and  dedicated 
during  his  lifetime.    It  is  370  feet  long,  by 
100  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  noble 
towers  and  spires.     There  are  few  names 
better  known  in  history  than  William  the 
Conqueror;  yet,  notwithstanding  he  had 
reached  the  yeiy  pinnacle  of  glory  and 
wealth,  he  died  a  miserable  death.     His 
sons  forsook  him,  his  servants  robbed  him, 
and  he  was  indebted  to  a  stranger  knight 
for  the  means  to  convey  his  body  from 
Rouen,  where  he  died,  to  Caen,  where  he 
had  erected  his  own  tomb.     Before  his 
body  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  a  de- 
mand was  made  by  one  of  the  townspeo- 
ple, claiming  that  the  site  of  the  church  be- 
longed to  him.     His  assertions  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  pay 
sixty-  sous  for  a  piece  of  ground  seven  feet 
by  four,  to  bury  the  conqueror  of  England  I 
Caen  was  his  favorite  residence,  and  the 
frequent  head-quarters  of  the  English  ar- 
mies.    Queen  Mathilda,  his  consort,  also 
founded  a  church  and  abbey,  called  Ah^ 
bcufe  aux  Dames  and  Church  of  &i  SLTri»- 
ite.     In  the  centre  of  the  choir  are  pre- 
senred  the  pieces  of  her  tombstone  bro- 
ken by  the  Calvinists,  who  dispersed  her 
bones.     They  were  collected  again,  and 
now  lie  here.    The  castle  built  by  William 
is  now  used  as  a  barrack,  and  the  Hall  of 
the  Exthgqiur  of  Normandy  as  a  store-house. 
The  city  is  quite  handsome.     It  con- 
tains a  university,  academy,  and  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  college,  and  normal  school. 
The  H6ul  de  VUle,  on  Place  Royale,  has  a 
collection  of  paintings.    There  is  a  ^*  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin''  by  Perugino,  "Mel- 
chizedec  offiering  Bread  and  Wine  to  Abra- 
ham," and  a  "  Virgin  and  Saints"  by  Al- 
bert Durer.     There  are  quite  a  variety  of 
manufactures  carried  on,  such  as  lace, 
blonde,  black  and  white  crape,  cutlery,  cot- 
ton-spinning, wax-bleactung,  brewing, 
dyeing,  and  ship-building.     It  has  a  large 
maritime  commerce  with  the  United  Statea. 
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It  supplies  the  London  market  with  large 
quantities  of  grain,  cider,  brandy,  wine, 
cattle,  fish,  fruit,  butter,  and  eggs.  It  was 
an  important  place  under  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  who  fortified  it  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1346,  and  again  in  1417, 
and  held  by  them  thirty-three  years.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  university  founded  by  Henry  VI.  of 
England.  Charlotte  Corday  set  out  Arom 
here  to  visit  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  assas- 
sin ating  Marat  the  Terrorist.  Beau  Brum- 
mel,  for  a  long  time  the  leader  of  fashion 
in  England,  here  died  a  miserable  death 
In  a  mad-house. 

From  Caen  an  excursion  can  be  made 
to  Falaiae  to  examine  Falaise  Castle^  the 
birthplace  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  real  Roman  fortresses  re- 
maining in  France.  From  Caen  to  Haxrt 
steamers  run  daily,  making  the  trip  in  four 
hours.  It  is  quite  a  pleasant  excursion. 
On  your  trip  yon  pass  the  month  of  the 
River  Dives,  where  William  the  Conquer- 
or collected  his  fleet  of  8000  sail  and  50,000 
men  to  invade  England. 

From  Caen  to  Cherbourg,  we  pass  the 
town  of  BayeuXy  about  17  miles  west  flrom 
Caen.  It  has  a  population  of  10,000  souls. 
JTtf^/  Jtt  Luxembdwrg  is  the  best;  prices 
moderate.  The  principal  object  of  inter- 
est here  is  the  Cathedral,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  built  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  formerly 
contained  the  celebrated  Tapettry  of  Bcu- 
yeuxy  now  removed  to  the  public  llbrar}\ 
This  singular  historical  record  is  a  piece 
of  cloth  20  inches  wide,  and  over  200  feet 
long.  It  is  the  needle-work  of  Mathilda, 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  repre- 
sents his  exploits  in  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land.    This  citv  contains  a  commercial 
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college,  a  public  library,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, manufactures  of  lace,  damasks,  cal- 
icoes, cotton-3'am,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  cattle,  horses,  and  butter. 

We  next  pass  CarmUm^  a  town  of  over 
8000  inhabitants.  It  contains  some  old 
fortifications,  a  castle,  and  a  curious  Nor- 
man church.  It  has  a  large  export  trade 
in  cattle,  hogs,  and  com.  The  district  sur- 
rounding it  is  pleasing,  and  highly  cultiva- 
ted. From  this  region  are  descended  many 
of  the  noblest  of  England^s  nobility— 4fae 
Percys,  the  Beaumonts,  the  Bruces,  and 
Pierponts.  Five  miles  east  of  this  place 
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King  James  II.  of  England  witnessed  the 
great  naval  battle  of  La  Hogne^  where  the  • 
French  were  defeated  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  combined.  The  expedition 
was  prepared  by  Louis  XIY.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regaining  for  James  the  English 
throne. 

We  next  arrive  at  Vahgnt^  distance 
11  miles  fh>m  Cherbourg.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  commercial  college,  and  has  large 
manu&ctures  of  hats,  lace,  and  gloves. 
William  the  Conqueror  had  a  castle  here. 
It  was  here  his  court  fool  discovered  to 
him  the  plot  for  his  assassination,  and  he 
had  barely  time  to  escape  with  his  life  to 
his  Castle  of  Falaise. 

We  now  arrive  at  Cherbourg,  one  of  tiie 
principal  naval  ports  and  dock-yards  of 
France.  It  is  nearly  opposite  Portsmouth 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  harbor  Lb  pro- 
tected by  a  diffiu,  or  breakwater,  of  vastly 
greater  proportions  than  that  of  Plymouth, 
and  its  approaches  seaward  are  protected 
by  numerous  strong  forts.  Every  means 
has  in  fact  been  adopted  by  the  successive 
governments  of  Fnmce  for  a  long  period 
past  to  render  it  impregnable.  Cherbourg 
contains  a  population  of  88,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  principal  hotels  are  <fe  V  IZitiven, 
de  France^  and  de  C  Europe.  Its  climate  is 
remarkably  mild ;  the  houses  are  of  stone, 
slated.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  naval  dodo, 
which  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
harbor  is  protected  on  three  sides  by  land ; 
and  to  protect  the  fourth,  and  bidld  the 
necessary  forts  and  redoubts  in  the  rear  of 
the  town,  over  one  hundred  tnillkme  of  dd- 
Ian  have  been  expended.  The  woiks 
have  been  under  progress  since  1784^  but 
were  completely  destroyed  in  1808  and  in 
1886  by  the  violence  of  the  storm.  The 
breakwater,  as  it  now  stands,  is  neariy 
three  mUes  long,  810  feet  at  the  base,  60 
feat  deep,  averaging  40  feet  under  wtter 
and  20  above.  It  is  defended  by  three 
immense  fortifications,  and  by  forts  on  ev- 
ery available  situation  in  tiie  neighbor^ 
hood.  An  English  fbroe  of  7000  men  land- 
ed here  in  1758,  and,  although  opposed  ty 
16,000  regular  French  troops,  Uiey  kepi 
possession  of  the  place  for  three  days.  Ia 
the  mean  time  they  blew  up  all  the  dodcSf 
arsenals,  and  other  military  works,  burn- 
ing all  iJie  vessels  of  war  and  conuneree, 
and  levying  a  contribntMm  on  the  town. 

Cherbourg  has  now  a  maridmetEibiiDal, 
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t  eommercial  college,  a  national  academic 
•odefy,  a  naval  school,  and  moseums.  It 
lus  in  active  trade  in  wines,  cattle,  lard, 
Wtter,  and  eggs,  and  other  produce  ex- 
ported to  England  and  the  Channel  Isles. 
Charies  X  embarked  here  with  his  family, 
tikiDg  a  last  farewell  of  his  country,  after 
abdicating  his  throne  in  1880.  The  first 
French  transatlantic  steamers  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Cherbourg  July  8, 1847. 
Vessels  belonging  to  the  English  Yacht 
Clnb  are  often  fbnnd  lying  here,  taking  in 
itoee  of  brandy,  provisions,  and  Cham- 
pagne. The  HStelde  ViBe  contains  a  small 
eoDeciion  of  very  g^ood  pictures.  The 
Chapdle  de  Notre  Dame  du  Vcm  was  bnilt 
bjrtlie  Empress  Maade,  in  accordance  with 
a  vow  made  while  in  a  storm  at  sea.  Theve 
are  no  antiquities  possessing  any  interest 
to  be  found  in  Cherbourg.  A  United 
States  consul  resides  here.  Steamers  leave 
tiice  a  week  for  Havre.  We  should  ad- 
lioe  the  traveler,  if  he  be  returning  home 
by  the  way  of  Havre,  to  take  this  route 
from  Paris. 

ROUTE  No.  2. 

From  I^arit  to  BnesJ— distance  836  miles 
^-passfaigthroogh' Versailles,  Rambouillet 
(deecfihed  in  the  environs  of  Paris),  Char- 
bee,  Le  Mana,  Leval,  Rennes,  St.  Brieuc, 
iDd  Morlaix. 

Tins  route  is  through  the  bleak  and  pov- 
0tf-sbicken  BriUmm^  a.  province  much 
itaembling  Scotland  inita  barren  heath- 
Boora  and  stormy  unprotected  coasts.  Its 
JnhaMtants  are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  diifer 
hi  language,  costume,  and  usages  from  the 
Baas  of  the  French  people.  An  English 
writer  says  that  **  Englishmen,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  Welshmen,  should  feel  an  interest  in 
Brittany.  When  the  Saxon  invasion  and 
doniestic  troubles  drove  portions  of  the  an- 
cient Britona  from  England,  they  settled 
in  Brittany,  which  has  since  borne  their 
Mme.  Of  their  origin  numerous  traces 
itUl  exist.  The  language  is  so  similar  to 
the  Welsh,  that  Welshmen  coming  to  Brit- 
tny  can  commnnicate  with  the  natives. 
Numerona  are  the  words  which  are  the 
•ame  in  both  languages." 

In  many  respecta  the  Bretons  of  the 
fMaent  day  are  what  they  were  in  the 
thneof  C«ear ;  nor  has  Time's  hard  tooth 
destroyed  their  salient  points.  Primitive, 
too,  and  woikUold  is  now,  as  waa  then,  the 


appearance  of  the  country,  reminding  one 
of  the  barren  hills  surrounding  Jerusalem. 
Huge  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss,  vast 
tracts  of  furze  and  heath,  here  and  there 
sprinkled  with  Druidical  remains — these 
and  the  strange  aspect  of  the  people,  clad 
in  undressed  skins  and  wooden  shoes,  with 
hair,  as  of  old,  flowing  as  a  mantle  over 
neck  and  shoulders,  lead  us  back  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Many 
of  the  peasants  are  little  bettor  than  sav- 
ages, with  all  the  appearance  and  many  of 
the  habits  of  wild  animals.  In  truth,  civ- 
ilization seems  to  have  halted  on  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Brittany,  affrighted  by  ito  rough  ex- 
terior. Some  of  the  towns  may  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  towns  of  England  two  or 
three  centuries  ago.  The  narrow  streets, 
destitute  of  channel  or  causeway,  abound 
with  lofty  timbered  houses  of  curious  build, 
rising  tier  above  tier  like  the  stem  of  a 
three-decker,  and  approaching  so  dose  at 
top  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  light,  wit]^ 
uncouth  figures  at  the  angles,  and  quaint 
devices  on  the  walb.  Some  of  the  shops 
are  open  to  the  street  like  booths  in  a  fair. 
In  Brittany  now,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  markets  and  fairs  are  the  great  events. 
Rare  is  the  buying  and  selling  that  takes 
place  at  other  times ;  but,  when  the  mar- 
ket occurs,  the  country"  people,  frx)m  a  dls* 
tance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  throng  the 
roads,  bringing  all  imaginary  articles  to 
exchange  for  money,  for  money  is  as  greed- 
ily sought  in  Brittany  as  elsewhere.  The 
Breton  works  hard,  and  with  difficult 
earns  his  poor  pittance  of  fifteen  sous  per 
day,  from  which,  by  a  wonderful  alchemy^ 
he  contrives  to.  reserve  one  sou,  which  he 
pute  carefully  by. 

After  passing  Versailles  and  Rambouil- 
let, we  arrive  at  MahUenon,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Euse  and  Yoise.  It  has 
the  ruins  of  the  gigantic  aqueduct  com- 
menced by  Louis  XIV.  to  convey  water 
from  the  Euse  to  Versailles ;  it  would  have 
exceeded  thirty  miles  in  length  if  com- 
pleted. Forty  thousand  troops  were  at  one 
time  employed  on  this  great  work;  but, 
owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air,  from 
whioh  a  great  mortality  ensued,  and  the 
war  of  1688,  the  works  were  interrupted, 
and  n^ver  again  resumed.  The  ChSUwiu 
de  Maintenon,  ttom  which  the  town  derived 
its  name,  was  given  to  Fran^oise  d*Au- 
bigne,  widow  of  Scarron,  with  the  estate 
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surrounding,  and  the  title  Marquise  de 
Maintenon,  at  the  time  Louis  made  her  his 
wife.  They  were  married  in  the  chapel 
of  the  chateau  by  the  king's  confessor,  Pere 
le  Chaise,  the  king  being  47,  and  Fran9oise 
60  years  of  age. 

Chartres,  47  miles  southwest  from  Par- 
is. The  hotels  are  all  very  indifferent, 
SM  de  France  the  best.  The  town  con- 
tains nearly  20,000  inhabiUnts.  It  is  noted 
partictdarly  for  two  things — its  corn-flour 
market  and  cathedral.  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  France.  It  is 
built  in  the  early  Gothic  style,  and  was 
the  first  church  in  France  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  Its  length  is  425  feet;  height  of 
the  tallest  spire,  804  feet ;  height  of  apex 
of  the  roof,  112  feet.  It  contains  a  vast 
number  of  beautifully -painted  windows, 
and  the  Gothic  sculpturing  of  the  screen 
that  separates  the  choir  from  the  aisles  is 
considered  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  France.  It  was  in  this  church  that  8t. 
Bernard  preached  his  second  crusade  in 
1145.  Henri  IV.  was  crowned  here  in 
1594,  Rheims  being  at  the  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Leaguers.  There  are  two 
other  remarkable  churches,  well  worth  a 
visit — that  of  St,  Pierre  and  St.  Andre. 
There  is  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Marcean,  who  was  bom  here  in  1769 ; 
it  stands  in  Place  Mareeau^  and  bears  the 
following  inscription:  ^^Soldat  a  16  ana; 
Geniral  a  23;  il  mcurat  a  27."  It  also 
contains  an  episcopal  palace,  vast  barracks, 
a  public  library  of  80,000  volumes.  Char- 
tres  was  long  held  by  the  English,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  in  1432.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Regnier,  the  poet,  and  Pierre 
Kicole,  the  mathematician.  After  passing 
Noyent4e~Rotrou — a  town  containing  some 
6000  inhabitants,  built  in  a  curious  form, 
having  only  four  streets  with  a  meadow  in 
the  centre,  and  which  contains  an  ancient 
fortress,  formerly  inhabited  by  Sully — we 
arrive  at  Le  Mans,  population  46,000.  The 
principal  edifice  is  the  Cathedral  of  St,  Ju- 
lien,  erected  in  the  18th  century,  in  the  Ro- 
manesque and  Gothic  style.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  beautiful  painted  glass.  It 
contains  the  monuments  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II. ;  that  of  the  queen  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  Le 
Mans  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  Plantagenet*— Henry  II.  of  En-  | 
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gland ;  the  name  is  derived  from  pUatt  and 
ffenet^  a  kind  of  broom  which  grows  abund- 
antly in  Maine ;  his  father  used  to  wear  a 
sprig  of  it  in  his  hat.  Le  Mans  consists 
of  a  lower  and  upper  town,  and  is  partly 
inclosed  with  Roman  walls.  In  addition  to 
its  cathedral,  it  has  several  other  churches, 
a  town  hall,  prefecture,  theatre,  and  two 
hospitals,  a  college,  seminary,  museum, 
and  public  library,  with  manufactures  of 
coarse  linen,  woolen  fabrics,  and  wax  can- 
dles. It  was  the  scene  of  the  frightfal 
slaughter  that  took  place  in  1798,  when  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  yend6an  soldiers  took 
place.  The  Republicans  not  only  slaugh- 
tered the  soldiers,  but  their  miserable  wives 
and  children  z  ff,dela  Boule  d'Or. 

From  Le  Mans  there  is  a  branch  rail- 
road to  AUnfcny  which  has  a  population  of 
15,000  souls.  The  principal  hotels  are  the 
Grand  Ctrf  and  d^ Angi^ttrre,  It  contains 
a  court-house,  cathedral,  and  public  librsr 
ry .  The  industry  of  this  town  has  changed 
much  within  the  last  20  years ;  it  now  con- 
sists of  tanneries,  cider  distilleries,  bleach- 
ing, spinning,  and  printing ;  the  manufac- 
ture of  embroideries  is  extensive,  also  the 
celebrated  lace  called  point  d'Alen9on, 
which  still  occupies  five  or  six  houses. 
The  crystals  called  d*  Alen9on  diamonds  are 
found  in  its  vicinity.  One  of  the  most 
atrocious  villains  among  the  revolutkmazy 
leaders  was  bom  here  (Hebertthe  Anarch- 
ist) ;  when  led  to  the  scaffold,  where  be 
had  sacrificed  thousands,  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  what  villains  generally  are— a- 
consummate  coward. 

The  next  place  of  importance  on  onr 
route  to  Brest  is  LevaiL,  a  city  of  17,000  in- 
habitants. Its  principal  hotels  are  HM 
de  Pant  and  Hotel  de  Tete  Noire,  It  is  the 
chief  town  in  the  Department  of  Mayenne, 
situated  on  a  steep  declivity,  inclosed  by 
old  walls ;  and  comprises  an  old  qnartier,- 
with  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  and  black 
overhanging  wooden  houses,  and  a  new 
quartier,  with  wide,  regular,  and  well-bniir 
streets.  One  of  the  principal  buildings  L 
an  old  castle  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river ;  it  belonged  to  the  seignaprs  of 
La  Tremouille ;  it  is  flanked  by  a 
tower,  built  in  the  12th  century ;  it  is  no^ 
used  as  a  prison.  The  town  has  a  carioi 
Gothic  catiiedral,  two  hospitals,  prefecture 
town  hall ;  a  Hall  au  Toiles,  where  a 
et  is  held  weekly  for  the  sale  of  linen,. 
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toa  and  linen  thread,  all  of  -which  are 
largely  manufacttired  here.    It  has  bleach 
•nd  dje  works,  tanneries  and  marble- 
works.    It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
14S6,  bat  retaken  by  the  French  the  fol- 
lowing year.     It  suffered  greatly  in  the 
Vead^  war,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
torj;  and  one  of  the  meet  glorious  ricto- 
ries  was  gained  by  the  Yend^ns  near  the 
town.    After  numerous  defeats,-  and  they 
^  been  driven  across  the  Loire  by  the 
Sepnblicans,  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
fates  wrote  to  Uie  Convention  in  Paris, 
**  La  Vendue  is  no  more."   Atthis  moment 
Uscnre,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  insist- 
ed 00  being  carried  through  the  Royalists' 
anb  on  a  Utter ;  the  Venddans  rallied,  and 
rashcd  npon  the  RepubUcans  in  close  col- 
vnii,  carrying  every  thing  before  them, 
and  completely  routing  the  enemy,  with  a 
Ion  of  12,000  men.     So  complete  was  the 
ront  that  the  remnants  of  the  Republican 
•nny  were  not  again  collected  for  twelve 
dtjrg.    We  pass  the  town  of  Vitrey  a  place 
of  little  importance,  although  noted  as  the 
Urthplace  of  Savary  in  17&0 ;  ithasapop- 
ahtion  of  9000,  and  does  considerable  in 
the  cotton,  hosiery,  and  leather  trade.  Tivo 
nOes  south  of  the  town  is  the  Chateau  det 
Acicr,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  res- 
idence of  Madame  de  S6vign6,  and  where 
die  wrote  most  of  her  charming  letters. 
We  now  arrive  at  Beimes,  formerly  the 
I    cipital  of  Brittany,  irhich  contains  nearly 
^,000  inhabitants.-   The  city  is  nearly  all 
■odem,  it  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
In  1720 ;  the  fire  lasted  seven  days,  and 
eonmmed  nearly  every  building  in  the 
town.    The  lower  or  new  town  is  rebuilt 
on  a  regular  plan/;  it  contains  a  theatre 
•od  a  university,  academy,  a  school  of  ar- 
tillery, an  arsenal  and  seminary,  schools 
of  law  and  medicine,  a  normal  school,  and 
Ubimiy  containing   80,000  volumes.     It 
bs  an  extensive  trade  in  butter,  honey, 
wax,  and  linen  goods.    The  Duke  of  Lan- 
euter  besieged  it  unsuccessfully  in  1857 ; 
hi  1555  Henry  II.  held  a  Parliament  here. 
Diily  communication  with  St.  Mahy  40 
,  inifes  distance  north  from  Rennes ;  it  is  a 
Won'gly  fortified  town  of  about  10,000  in- 
^wbitants,  situated  on  a  peninsula,  and  con- 

*eted  by  a  causeway  with  the  main  land ; 
is  defended  by  a  castle  and  strong  bas- 
ttmed  walls.  Its  public  buildings  are  a 
ttthedral,  a  bishop*s  palace,  a  town  hall. 


exchange,  and  theatre,  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, school  of  navigation,  and  naval 
arsenal ;  it  has  a  large  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  mackerel,  cod,  and  whale 
fisheries.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  and  of 
Chateaubriand.  The  latter  was  bom  in 
the  house  now  used  as  the  BStel  de  France, 
a  very  good  house.  St.  Malo  has  been 
bombarded  by  the  English  several  times, 
with  very  sUght  result.  There  is  a  delight- 
ful view  to  be  had  from  the  walls.  From 
Rennes  the  raflroad  continues  to  Brest. 

Our  next  place  of  importance  is  St. 
Brieuc,  containing  some  15,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
the  traveler  but  its  size,  so  we  pass  to  Mot'^ 
laixy  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  84  miles 
distant  fh>m  Brest.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  two  hills,  and  still  retains  its  old 
air  of  antiquity,  although  in  some  portions 
of  the  town  modem  improvements  are 
springing  up.  The  best  place  of  entertain- 
ment is  HSld  de  Provence.  It  has  a  com- 
modious harbor,  capable  of  accommodating^ 
vessels  of  400  tons ;  a  town  hall,  fortified 
castle,  and  public  library.  In  1522,  Fran- 
cis I.  having  committed  some  depredations 
on  English  merchants  in  French  ports, 
Henry  YIII.  dispatched  the  Earl  of  Surr^-, 
who  entered  the  port  of  Morlaix  with  fifty 
vessels,  pillaged  the  town,  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  In 
retiring  to  their  ships  600  of  the  last  were 
intercepted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  slaugh- 
tered near  a  spring  now  called  Fontaine 
dea  AngloMy  near  which  is  the  Cour  Beau- 
mont,  a  very  fine  promenade,  two  miles  in 
length.  Steamers  run  from  Morlaix  to 
Havre  once  a  week  in  18  hours. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  terminus  of  our 
route,  the  chief  naval  arsenal  and  dock- 
yard of  France,  the  city  of  Brest,  Brustum 
of  the  Romans,  situated  on  the  north  shore 
of  a  small  gulf  called  the  Road  of  Brest. 
It  Lb  the  **  land's  end"  of  France.  Its  bsy, 
which  is  capable  of  conteining  all  the  ships 
of  war  in  Europe,  communicates  with  the 
German  Ocean  by  a  strait  called  the  *  *  G  ou- 
let,"  which  is  defended  by  forts  and  bat- 
teries, and  rendered  diflScult  of  access  to 
an  enemy.  Its  immense  harbor  is  one  of 
the  most  secure  in  Europe,  and  could  ac- 
commodate 60  ships  of  the  line ;  it  is  pro- 
tected by  batteries,  and  a  citadel  built  on 
a  rock,  and  communicates  by  a  canal  with 
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the  port  of  Nantes.  Its  popnlation  is 
80f  000 ;  principal  hotel  de§  Voyageun.  Its 
gates  are  closed  at  10  P.M.  In  summer, 
and  9  P.M.  in  winter. 

To  vuit  the  dock-yard,  yon  mast  obtain 
a  written  permit  from  the  Minutre  de  la 
Marine  before  yon  leave  Paris.  Its  bar- 
racks are  capable  of  accommodating  10,000 
men.  The  city  is  bnilt  on  the  slopes  of 
considerable  hills,  and  is  divided  by  the 
port  into  two  parts,  which  commnnicate 
only  by  boats.  Among  its  most  import- 
ant works  are  five  large  basins,  extensive 
qaa3r9,  an  arsenal,  vast  magazines,  and 
boilding-yards. 

Brest  has  many  important  educational 
establishments,  a  medical  school,  a  naval 
school,  a  commercial  college,  a  school  of 
hydrography,  a  pnblic  library,  botanical 
garden,  and  observatory.  The  IlSpital 
Marine^  capable  of  containing  1400  inva- 
lids, is  one  of  the  cleanest,  most  comfort- 
able, and  best  conducted  establishments 
on  the  Continent;  the  rooms  are  large  and 
airy,  and  the  beds  are  hung  with  white 
curtains,  as  well  as  the  windows  of  each 
talle. 

In  1548,  Mar}'-,  Queen  of  Scots,  landed 
at  Brest  on  her  way  to  St.  Germain,  where 
sha  was  affianced  to  the  Dauphin  Francis. 
She  was  then  only  five  years  old.  Brest 
has  been  frequently  occupied  by  the  En- 
glish—in 1872, 1378,  and  1897.  It  was  at- 
tacked without  success  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1697,  and  by  the  English  in  1694.  The 
last  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  defeats 
in  English  history.  Through  the  treach- 
ery of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  in- 
formed Louis  XIY.,  and  his  former  mas- 
ter, James  II.,  of  the  proposed  expedition 
one  month  before  the  intended  descent, 
the  French  had  thrown  up  masked  bat- 
teries where  none  before  existed,  and  900 
men  were  cut  to  pieces  in  an  instant; 
every  point  was  found  bristling  with  can- 
non ;  extra  troops  had  been  collected,  and 
the  place  had  been  put  in  such  a  condition 
of  defense  that  defeat  tvas  inevitable. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  through  the 
Gouletj  which  is  only  5000  feet  wide,  is  so 
admirably  defended  that  not  less  than  500 
cannon  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  ves- 
sel or  vessels  attempting  the  passage.  A 
steamer  makes  daily  excursions  through 
the  harbor  and  roadstead.  It  is  well  worth 
the  time  to  see  the  fortifications.  The 
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cemetery,  also,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road- 
stead, is  well  woHh  a  visit 

The  Transatlantic  Mail  Steamers  sail 
every  other  week  from  Brest  for  New 
York ;  also  lines  to  Havana  and  St  La- 
zare.  This  company's  steamers  are  ably 
managed  and  are  deservedly  popular. 

Passengers  who  wish  to  remain  in  PScris 
one  day  longer  can  go  by  railway  to  Brest^ 
leaving  on  Friday  night  Mistoad  of  Thurs- 
day, when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  to  take 
the  steamer  at  Havre ;  also,  if  wishing  to 
disembark  at  Brest,  they  will  gain  veiy 
often  one  day.  The  time  from  Brest  to 
Paris  is  18  liours.  The  trains  generally 
leave  Brest  at  7  P.M. 


ROUTE  No.  8. 

Starting  from  Paris,  we  pass  throng  the 
provinces  of  Maine,  Anjou,  Tonraine,  and 
Orleannois,  among  the  richest  and  most  fer- 
tile in  the  empire.  They  are  all  situated 
within  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  Many  parts 
of  Anjou  and  Maine  are  covered  with  brush- 
wood and  heath ;  but  Orleannois  exhibits, 
in  its  fullest  perfection,  the  rich  banks  of 
the  Loire,  which  winds  its  way  throagii 
broad  and  verdant  meadows,  diversified  by 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  forests.  Hie  whole 
of  this  region  is  rich  in  memorials  of  for- 
mer ages,  and  many  of  the  cities  which  it 
contains  have  played  a  conspicooos  partfai 
the  annals  of  English  as  well  as  French 
history. 

We  pass  through  Orleans,  Blois,  Twin, 
Angers,  to  Nantes,  all  cities  of  gieat  his- 
torical importance.  From  Paris  to  Nsstas 
the  distance  is  256  miles.  Fare,  first  dass, 
$9  50;  second  class,  $6  83.  Express  train 
in  10  hours. 

Nearly  half  the  distance  between  Ttant 
and  Orleans  we  pass  through  the  ancient 
town  oi  Ekanpes,  population  nearly  9000: 
it  contains  a  Gothic  church  of  the  13th 
century,  and  the  remains  of  the  royal  cas- 
tle and  palace  built  by  King  Bobert  in  the 
11th  centurj'.  It  was  in  very  good  condi- 
tion up  to  the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  who  dis- 
mantled it     It  was  given  as  a  patrimony 
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bj  three  different  French  kings  to  their 
different  mistreMes — ^br  Francis  I.  to  Anne 
ef  FSseelea,  by  Henri  IL  to  Diane  of  Poi- 
lien,  and  by  Henri  IV.  to  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
tr6es.  In  the  town  and  vicinity  are  nu- 
meroos  flour-mllU ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
Etampes  rapplies  Paris  with  nearly  half 
the  qoantity  of  floor  consumed  in  the  cap- 
ital It  has  also  mannfactories  of  soap, 
horieiy,  and  linen  thread. 

Thirteen  miles  from  Orleans  is  the  yil- 
lags  of  Artenay^  near  which  the  fiimous 
"Battle  of  the  Herrings"  was  fought, 
vhen  2000  Englbh  soldiers — ^who  were 
ooDTeying  provisions  to  the  English  Army, 
wfaieh  was  at  the  time  besieging  the  city 
of  Orleans— defeated  4000  French  soldiers 
who  were  sent  to  intercept  them.  A  few 
BMDths  later  the  same  English  forces  were 
defeated  at  the  first  onset  of  the  French, 
led  on  by  Joan  of  Arc,  showing  the  effect 
of  snperstition  over  the  minds  of  men. 
The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  here  defeated 
the  Army  of  the  Loire  December  2, 1870, 

We  now  arrive  at  Orleans,  one  of  the 
Best  ancient  cities  of  France.  It  contains 
a  population  of  49,000.  The  principal  ho- 
tels are  Hotel  d  'Orkcau  and  MOtel  d  'Loiret. 
Orleans  was  .taken  by  the  Germans  Octo- 
ber 11, 1870.  They  were  defeated  and 
driven  out  November  10,  and  again  took 
it  December  5,  the  same  year. 

Orleans  formerly  ranked 
Mzt  to  Paris.  It  is  situated  on  a  rich 
plain,  and  contains  many  fine  squares,  but 
is  m  general  ill  built.  The  Cathedral,  or 
dwrch  of  St.  Croix,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
France :  it  is  surmounted  by  two  towers, 
•Bfch  280  feet  high.  It  has  a  uqiversity, 
scademy,  a  national  college,  a  primary  nor- 
mal school,  a  aecondary  medical  school,  a 
public  library  of  25,000  volumes,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  l)Otanical  garden,  and 
theatre.'  In  the  town  hall,  or  Hotel  de  la 
Ville,  is  a  cast  of  the  fine  statue  of  Joan 
d'Arc,  executed  by  the  Princess  Marie, 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe.  Its  industrial 
establishments  comprise  manufactories  of 
hosiery,  woolens,  cottons,  pottery-ware, 
vinegar,  and  saltpetre;  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  and  metal  fonnderies.  It  has 
also  an  extensive  commerce  in  the  wine, 
lirandy,  and  vinegar  of  its  district.  Or- 
leans was  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  and  since  the  time  of  Philippe 
4e  Valou  it  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  a 


member  of  the  royal  family.  In  1428  Or« 
leans  was  besieged  six  months  by  the  En- 
glish :  in  the  following  year  the  celebrated 
Joan  of  Arc  entered  the  city  with  inferior 
French  forces  in  the  face  of  the  English, 
bearing  supplies  to  the  besieged ;  and  as 
she  rode  through  the  streets  on  a  spirited 
chai^r,  dressed  in  full  armor  and  bearing 
a  sacred  banner,  she  was  looked  upon  by 
the  fJEunished  townspeople  as  a  guardian 
angel.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  most  skillful  and  experienced 
of  the  French  commanders,  she  insisted  in 
organizing  a  chosen  band  of  troops,  at  the 
head  of  which  she  crossed  the  Loire  in 
boats,  and  attacked  a  portion  of  the  Bas- 
tile  des  Tourelles  :  for  man v  hours  she 
was  kept  at  bay  by  a  picked  body  of  600 
troops.  In  attempting  to  scale  the  wall, 
an  arrow  pierced  her  corselet,  and  she  fell 
into  the  ditch ;  but  what  was  the  feeling 
of  supernatural  horror  and  dismay  with 
which  the  English  saw  her,  whom  they 
supposed  mortally  wounded,  waving  on 
high  her  magic  banner,  and  again  loading 
on  the  assault  The  spirits  of  the  French 
increased  ;  and  their  enemies,  believing 
that  a  supernatural  power  was  exerted 
against  them  when  they  saw  the  body  of 
their  leader  hurled  into  the  river  as  he  was 
crossing  the  drawbridge,  began  to  falter. 
Joan  carried  the  fort,  and  the  next  day  the 
English  broke  up  the  siege.  Thus,  in  sev- 
en days  after  her  arrival,  she  crossed  the 
bridge  in  triumph  that  had  been  for  months 
blockaded  by  the  English  fioirces,  after 
which  time  she  was  called  the  "Maid  of 
Orleans."  In  1567  Orleans  was  pillaged 
by  the  Calvinists.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Robert,  king  of  France ;  Francis  II.,  hus- 
band of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  here  ended 
his  days.  The  Foresl  of  Orleans  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  France. 

Thirteen  miles  fh>m  Orleans  we  pass  the 
village  of  St.  Ay,  It  is  celebrated  for  be- 
ing the  place  where  Louis  XI.  is  buried; 
he  selected  it  in  preference  to  St.  Denis, 
where  his  forefathers  were  buried,  because 
he  supposed  he  had  recovered  from  a  seri- 
ous illness  by  the  interposition  of  the  Vir- 
gin while  residing  here.  His  monument 
consists  of  a  very  elegant  statue  in  marble, 
representing  bim  on  his  knees  in  an  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  The  architectural  propor- 
tions of  the  church  are  very  fine.  Near 
the  town  of  Beauffency,  which  we  pass,  is 
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the  very  beautiful  and  picturesque  chateau 
of  Eugene  Sue. 

We  now  arrive  at  BloiSy  population 
20,000 :  Hotel  (T Angleterre,  It  is  situated 
on  the  Loire,  and  possesses  a  fine  old  cas- 
tle standing  on  a  rock  which  overhangs 
the  river.  This  castle  belonged  to  the 
Counts  of  Blois ;  Louis  XII.  was  bom  here ; 
the  States- General  held  their  meetings 
here  in  1576  and  1588.  Blois  was  captured 
by  the  Germans  December  13,  1870.  It 
has  been  for  ages  the  residence  of  kings 
and  queens,  princes,  and  dukes  ot  royal 
blood,  as  well  as  the  scene  of  many  crimes 
and  murders,  foremost  in  the  rank  of  which 
stands  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  Doke 
of  Guise,  the  mighty  Henri  le  Balafr6,  and 
his  brother,  the  unfortunate  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine.  The  room  is  shown  where.  Cath- 
arine de  Medici  contrived  the  plot,  and 
where  her  cowardly  son,  Henri  III.,  put 
forty-five  daggers  in  the  hands  of  his  suite 
to  stab  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  he  entered 
the  chamber.  Coming  unarmed  and  un- 
protected, in  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
his  king,  he  fell,  pierced  by  every  dagger. 
His  brother,  the  following  day,  shared  the 
flame  fate.  The  observatory  of  Catharine 
de  Medici  may  be  seen,  where  she  used  to 
retire  with  her  astrologer  to  consult  the 
stars.  The  castle  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
Thpre  is  in  Blois  an  ancient  aqueduct,  cut 
in  the  rock  by  the  Romans.  The  magnif- 
icent dikes  for  the  protection  of  the  val- 
leys f^om  the  encroachments  of  the  Loire, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  commence  at  Blois.  It 
has  manufactures  of  gloves  and  porcelain, 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  wine,  timber, 
and  Orleans  brandy.  In  addition  to  Louis 
XII.,  Peter  the  divine,  and  Papin,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  steam-engine,  were  bom  here. 
The  last  imperial  decree  of  Napoleon  I.  was 
dated  here,  having,  ui  1814,  dispatched  the 
remnant  of  his  court  hither,  as  well  as  the 
Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome. 

A  very  interesting  excursion,  occupying 
two  hours,  may  be  made  from  Blois  to  the 
Castle  o/ChanAord,  It  was  built  bj'  Fran- 
cis I.,  and  has  l3een  the  residence  of  that 
monarch,  as  well  as  Henri  II.  and  Charles 
IX.  Louis  XIV.  presented  it  to  Marshal 
Saxe,  who  died  here  in  1750.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  to  whom 
it  was  presented  by  a  body  of  Loyalists. 
Omnibuses  run  daily. 
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Not  far  from  Blois  is  the  Chateau  de  Va- 
knfoy,  interesting  to  the  traveler  from  its 
being  the  residence  of  Prince  Talleyrand 
during  the  later  period  of  hb  life ;  his  re- 
mains were  interred  in  a  small  nunneiy  at 
Vcden^ctif,  It  was  in  this  chateau  that  Na- 
poleon I.  kept  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  a 
prisoner  for  six  years.  Before  we  arrive 
at  Amboise  we  pass  the  Chateau  ofChaxh 
monty  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  d*Am- 
boise,  minister  under  Louis  XII.  Catha- 
rine de  Medici  lived  here  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Henri  II. 

We  now  arrive  otAmboUe,  14  miles  from 
Tours.  It  ia  a  meanly-built  and  doll  town 
of  5000  inhabitants,  but  has  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  files  and  other  steel  goods, 
fine  wines,  and  woolens.  It  is  noted  prin- 
cipally' for  its  easUey  long  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  France.  Here  it  was  that  the 
plot  against  the  Guises  was  formed,  known 
as  the  "  Conjuratoire  d* Amboise."  The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  1200  Hnsnienot 
conspirators  were  either  hung  or  beheaded 
in  and  around  the  castle.  The  stench  of 
dead  bodies  was  such  that,  for  some  time, 
the  court  was  compelled  to  leave  Amboise. 
The  famous  Arab  chief,  Abd-el-Kader,  was 
detained  here  a  prisoner  by  Louis  Philippe, 
but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  present  E^ 
peror  Napoleon  III.  In  the  time  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  the  chief  officer  of  the  castle  had 
three  lovely  daughters,  each  of  whom,  in 
turn,  became  his  mistress ;  their  name  was 
Babon,  and  two  of  the  favorite  mistresses 
of  Henri  IV.  were  daughters  of  two  of 
these  ladies.  Morals  at  that  time  were 
not  at  a  high  premium. 

Ten  miles  south  of  Amboise  is  situated 
the  Chateau  Chmanceau,  built  by  Francis 
I.  It  was  given  by  Henri  II.  to  his  mis- 
tress, Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  inhabited  it 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  which  time 
she  was  dispossessed  of  it  by  his  mother, 
Catharine  de  Medici.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  it  escaped  the  fate  of  nearly  all 
the  old  royal  palaces,  on  account  of  the 
popularity  of  its  amiable  owner,  Madam 
Dupin.  She  was  very  accomplished,  and 
during  her  residence  here,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, and  Bolingbroke  were  among  her 
constant  vbitors.  The  chateau  contains 
a  fine  collection  of  historical  paintings-, 
among  the  principal  are  one  of  Agnes  Sord, 
Sully,  Henri  IV.,  and  Rabelais. 

We  now  arrive  at  Tours^  the  principal 
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dfy  of  the  province  of  Tonraine.    Popn- 
.  Iition  about  43,000.     Principal  and  best 
botel,  Hotel  de  iUnivers^  a  short  distance 
from  the  station.     The  junction  of  the 
Piris  and  Bordeaux  road  is  here  formed. 
This  citjr  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  : 
fine  plain,  and  its  bridges  across  the  Loire 
at  the  finest  in  Europe.    One  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  is  a  Gothic  cathedral,  built 
by  Henry  V.  of  England.     Its  length  is 
256  feet;' height,  85  feet:  it  is  flanked  by 
two  towers  each  205  feet  high.     It  con- 
tains an  episcopal  palace,  Exchange,  and 
Hotel  de  Ville.     It  has  a  Tribunal  of  Com- 
■erce,  a  National  College,  a  library  of 
K^OOO  volumes,,  a  cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
taiy,  nnmerous  schools,  and  learned  soci- 
eties.   The  mannCscture  of  silk  goods  is 
■till  important ;  it  was  introduced  by  Louis 
II.    There  u  also  an  important  manufac- 
tDie  of  woolen  cloths,  hosiery,  and  leather. 
The  Moseuro  contains  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, bat  they  are  very  indifferent.     The 
only  Burviving  portion  of  the  ancient  cas- 
tle, which  was  converted  into  cavalry  bar- 
neks,  is  a  round  tower,  from  which  Charles 
of  Tonraine  (son  of  the  Dnke  of  Guise  who 
*is  murdered  by  Henri  HI.)  let  himself 
^a^rn  by  a  rope.     On  either  side  of  Rue  St 
Hartin  stand  two  ancient  towers,  vUible 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.     One  of  them 
eoatains  a  clock,  and  is  called  Tour  St. 
Martin ;  the  other  La  Tour  de  CharUmoffne, 
from  the  fact  that  Luitgarde,  wife  of 
Charlemagne,  was  buried  beneath  it.    The 
PUms  let  Tours,  so  notoriously  known  by 
the  descriptions  of  '*  Quentin  Durward,*' 
hoiH  by  Louis  XI.,  b  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  new  Palais  de  Justice  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  city.     Tours  is  a  fii^ 
wite  residence  of  English  families. 

Fh>m  Tours  to  the  castle  of  Loches  the 
diitattce  is  30  miles.  This  castle  acquired 
s  terrible  ivputation  as  a  state  prison  un- 
to Louis  XI.  The  blood  curdles  at  the 
recital  of  the  deeds  of  cruel^  committed 
in  this  den  of  infamy  when  under  the  gov- 
eniorship  of  the  barber  Le  Daim.  At  one 
end  of  the  terrace  is  the  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Agnes  Sorel,  mistress 
to  Charles. y II.,  in  whose  praise  it  can  be 
■•Id  that  she  never  exerted  her  influence 
o^er  her  royal  lover  but  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  good. 

After  passing  Saumur  (a  town  contain- 
mg  11.000  inhabiUnts,  l^eautifully  situated 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  containing  a 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  a  college,  a  libra- 
ry, a  riding-school  for  the  army,  and  man- 
ufactures of  linens  and  cambrics),  we  ar- 
rive at  Awfers,  formerly  the  capital  of  An- 
jou.  It  contains  37,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  CkevcU  Blanc  and 
Hotel  le  Roi.  It  contains  a  large  number 
of  antique  churches  and  buildings  of  a 
sombre  cast,  but  is  generally  ill  built.  It 
has  recently  been  much  improved.  Among 
its  ancient  structures  are  the  ruins  of  a  cas- 
tle, once  the  strong-hold  of  the  Dukes  of 
Anjou.  It  has  recently  been  converted 
into  a  prison  and  powder  magazine.  Tak- 
ing its  size  and  preservation  into  considera- 
tion, it  may  be  considered  the  finest  castle 
in  France.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
ditch,  the  gateway  and  portcullis  being  al- 
most perfect.  The  Cathedral  of  8t.  Mau- 
rice, from  its  elevated  position,  is  conspic- 
uous ftom  all  parts  of  the  town.  It  dates 
from  the  12th  century,  and  is  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservation.  Margaret  of 
Anjou  was  buried  in  this  church,  but  her 
tomb  was  destroyed  by  the  Revolutionists. 
In  the  Museum,  situated  contiguous  to  the 
Cathedral,  are  some  x^ry  fine  pieces  of 
sculpture  by  David ;  also  a  marble  bust  of 
Napoleon  I.  by  Canova.  Among  the  rel- 
ics is  a  water-pot  purporting  to  be  one  of 
those  used  by  the  Savior  at  the  marriage 
in  Cana  of  (Galilee.  It  was  brought  from 
the  East  by  King  Ren6.  The  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
same  building  contains  many  valuable  and 
interesting  relics.  There  are  vestiges  of 
a  Roman  aqueduct  in  the  neighborhood. 
Close  to  the  castle  is  the  suspension  bridge. 
During  the  jMissage  of  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers over  it  in  1849  it  fell,  and  over  250 
men  were  drowned.  One  of  the  best  con- 
ducted establishmenta  in  Angers  is  the 
Hospice  St,  Jean,  founded  by  Henry  II., 
king  of  England  and  Duke  of  Anjou.  It 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 
The  Mayenne  divides  Angers  into  an  up- 
per and  lower  town,  and  its  walls  are  con- 
verted into  extensive  boulevards,  planted 
with  trees,  and  lined  with  handsome  houses. 
It  contains  a  riding-school  and  an  Acade- 
my of  Belles-Lettres.  The  Military  Col- 
lege, where  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  studied,  is  now  removed  to 
Saumur.  Ang^n  is  the  seat  of  a  royal 
college,  university,  and  academy.    Han- 
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nfSustnres  of  linen  and  woolen  stuffs,  cotton 
and  silk  twists,  and  hosiery,  sngar  and  wax 
refineries,  and  does  considerable  trade  in 
wine,  com,  and  slates  quarried  in  the 
neighborhood.  Bemier,  the  traveler,  and 
David,  the  sculptor,  were  both  natives  of 
Angers. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  terminus 
of  Route  No.  3.— -V(f/n/w,  256  miles  fouth- 
west  from  Paris,  contains  a  population  of 
112,000  inhabitants,  and  ranks  the  fourth 
city  in  France  in  regard  to  population. 
fflkel  de  France — ^good.  It  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Loire  and  Esdre. 
Nantes  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Brittany,  and  ifl  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  pleasing  towns  of  France. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its 
public  squares:  It  is  connected  by  twelve 
bridges  with  its  isles  and  the  suburb  Mad- 
eleine, on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The 
chief  edifice  is  the  Cathedral,  with  two  tow- 
ers 170  feet  high.  Some  portions  o^  the 
structure  are  of  the  11th,  18th,  and  15th 
centuries.  The  principal  object  of  curiosity 
it  contains  is  the  splendid  monument  of 
Francis  II.,  last  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  his 
wife.  Marguerite  de  Foix.  It  was  erected 
to  their  memory  in  the  Carmelite  convent 
by  their  daughter,  Anne  of  Brittany,  but 
was  removed  fh>m  there  to  its  present  po- 
sition. It  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  by 
Michel  Colomb.  On  an  altar  of  red,  white, 
and  black  marble  repose  the  figures  of 
Francis  and  his  wife ;  three  angels  support 
their  heads,  their  feet  resting  on  a  lion 
and  greyhound.  At  the  four  comers  are 
statues  of  Wisdom,  Temperance,  Power, 
and  Justice.  The  twelve  apostles  are  ar- 
ranged at  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  Charle- 
magne and  St.  Louis  at  their  heads,  St. 
Francis  and  St,  Marguerite  at  their  feet. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  Castie  of 
Nantt9^  a  massive  stractnre  flanked  with 
bastions:  it  dates  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  the  birthplace  of  Anne  of 
Brittany,  and  she  was  here  married  to  Louis 
XII.  It  had  been  for  a  time  the  residence 
of  b\\  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  YIII.  down  to  the  Revolution.  It 
was  here  that  Henri  lY.  signed  the  famous 
Edict  (if  NaiUeSj  which  gave  protection  to 
the  Protestants.  It  was  firom  this  castle 
that  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  was  a  prisoner, 
escaped  by  letting  himself  down  into  the 
Loire  by  a  rope.  Nantes  contains  also  a 
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town  hall,  mint,  and  com  exchange.  In 
its  environs  are  many  handsome  villas. 
Merchant  vessels  of  1000  tons  are  built  on 
the  Loire,  and  it  has  numerous  manofao- 
tures  of  cottons,  muslins,  and  woolens, 
cannon  founderies,  distilleries,  potteries, 
ship-building  yards,  and  an  extensive  mar- 
itime commerce.  The  port  admits  vessels 
of  only  200  tons .  Larger  vessels  unload  at 
Paimbceuf.  Nantes  is  the  birthplace  of 
Fouch6,  formerly  Minister  of  Police  for  Na- 
poleon, and  of  Bottguer,  the  mathematician. 
It  sustained  numerous  sieges,  and  was  uni- 
ted to  France  with  the  rest  of  Bretagno. 

Nantes  is  noted  for  its  butcheries  daring 
the  Revolution.  Over  thirty  tiionsand 
souls,  principally  women  and  chOdren, 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Carrier, 
the  most  detestable  monster  of  the  Revoln- 
.tion,  when  tired  of  single  murders  by  the 
guillotine,  invented  the  noyades  and  rtpidh 
lUxm  marriages.  By  the  first  process,  iMats 
were  filled  with  miserable  victims,  rowed 
into  the  stream,  and  by  an  Ingenious  con- 
trivance a  valve  was  opened,  and  boat  and 
crew  sank.  Bands  of  inhuman  wretches 
were  stationed  along  the  shore  to  cut  off 
the  hands  and  fingers  of  any  poor  nnfortn- 
tnnate  who  succeeded  in  swimming  on 
shore.  The  "republican  marriage"  con- 
sisted in  binding  a  male  and  female  back 
to  iMck,  and  after  being  exposed  for  an 
hour  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  they 
were  dragged  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire 
and  plunged  into  the  "natural  bath,"  as 
the  villains  facetiously  termed  the  river. 
Pamb€tuf  is  situated  on  the  Loire,  thirty 
miles  below  Nantes.  Steamers  mn  daily 
in  four  hours.  There  are  several  veiy 
good  hotels  in  Nantes :  the  principal  are 
IlSiel  de  France  and  n6td  des  Cokmet, 
ffStel  de  Paris  is  also  very  good. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Oudon  station,  on  the 
road  firom  Angers  to  Nantes,  is  the  small 
village  of  Champtoci,  noted  for  its  fieadal 
castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  ft- 
mous  Blue  Beard,  of  English  juvenile  liter- 
ature. GUles  de  Betz,  Lord  of  Laval,  or 
"  Barbe  Blue,"  as  he  was  callod,  having 
been  informed  by  an  Italian  magician  that 
bathing  in  infant's  blood  would  renovate  his 
constitution — impaired  by  the  excesses  of 
youth — ^he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  kid- 
napping the  children  of  the  manor  for  the 
purpose  of  batiung  in  their  warm  blood. 
He  carried  this  butchery  to  such  an  extent 
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that  the  whole  country  raised  against  the 
cold-blooded  wretch;  he  was  seized  and 
eondacted  before  John  V.  of  Brittany, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  at  the 
ftake.  He  died  confessing  his  horrid 
crimes. 

BOUTE  No.  4. 

From  PariM  to  La  Jtockeile,  by  Orleans, 
Toon,  Poitiers  (described  in  Route  No.  8) : 
distance,  486  miles ;  fare,  first  class,  $10  70; 
time,  12  hoars.  From  Tours  to  Poitiers  the 
distaiioe  is  62  miles :  trains  daily.  On  our 
vay  we  pass  VUitperdue^  near  which  Joan 
of  Arc  found  the  sacred  sword  which  she 
cairied  in  all  her  battles.  Wo  next  pass 
the  enterprising  town  otChaieUerauU^  which 
«ontams  13,000  inhabitants;  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of 
French  entity,  the  production  of  which 
oeenpies  about  600  familes.  It  has  a  cas- 
tle, from  which  it  derives  its  name,  a  thea- 
txe^  exchange,  and  tiospital.  James  Ham- 
ilton, second  Earl  of  Arran,  received  the 
dnlwdom  of  Chatelleranlt  from  Henry  II.  in 
1618  as  the  price  of  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  ward,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
vith  the  Dauphin  Fhtncis. 

We  now  arrive  at  PoUiers,  the  most  con- 
ridetable  town  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Poitou,  the  western  portion  of  which  con- 
ititntes  the  modem  department  of  Yend^, 
celebnted  under  that  name  for  the  wars 
which,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  ^v- 
olntion,  its  inhabitants  waged  so  devotedly 
eo  behalf  of  the  monarchical  cause — one  of 
the  most  gallant  and  high-minded  strug- 
gles lecorded  in  the  pages  of  histor}-.  The 
hardy  and  vigorous  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict, strongly  attached  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  who,  unlike  the  landlords  of 
France  in  general,  resided  much  on  their 
estates,  retained  feudal  attachments  and 
ties  unknown  elsewhere ;  with  their  mas- 
I  terB,they  staked  life,  and  all  that  makes 
i  BiSe  dear,  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  regime. 
I  Poitiers  contains  about  85,000  inhabit- 
ants. Tlie  principal  hotel,  and  a  very  good 
one,  is  the  HM  de  France.  It  is  inclosed 
hy  old  walls,  and  has  several  old  churches, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Caihedralf 
the  Church  of  8l,  Radegonde.  Inclosed 
hr  iron  bars  is  a  small  chapel  in  this 
church,  in  which  is  contained  **Ze  Paa  de 
DieUj"  covered  with  an  iron  case.  Here, 
the  legend  tells  us,  the  Savior  appeared 


to  the  saint.  In  the  crypt  is  the  black 
marble  coffin  of  St.  Radegonde,  to  which  a 
pilgrimage  is  made  in  the  month  of  August 
by  the  poorer  classes.  It  was  aatd  her 
body  had  the  virtue  of  curing  the  sick; 
but  that  being  burned  by  the  Huguenots, 
they  think  her  coffin  still  retains  its  heal- 
ing qualities.  The  churches  of  St.  Pot" 
chaire,  St.  Ililaire,  and  Si.  Jean  de  Mou- 
tiermevf  are  all  well  worthy  a  visit  on  ac- 
count of  the  antiquity  of  their  architecture. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre.  It  is  now  used  as  a  vege- 
table garden  by  the  Htkel  d'Evreux.  Poi- 
tiers also  contains  a  castle,  university,  acad- 
emy, and  several  schools,  hospitals,  a  pub- 
lic library  of  25,000  volumes,  a  theatre,  bo- 
tanical garden,  manufactures  of  woolen 
goods,  hosiery,  lace,  and  hats.  It  has 
some  trade  in  com,  wool,  and  wine.  It 
came  by  marriage  into  possession  of  the 
dukes  of  Normandy,  and  was  for  three 
centuries  attached  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Near  Poitiers  was  the  scene  of  the  ever- 
memorable  conflict  between  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  at  the  head  of  as  many  Christians  as 
he  could  collect  under  his  banners,  and 
Abderrahman,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Mohammedan  forces.  The  Saracens  had 
nearly  made  their  caliph  arbiter  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  when  the  Koran  received  its 
death-blow  in  the  West  on  this  spot.  It 
is  said  by  some  writera  that  over  300,000 
Mohammedans  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  a  signal 
and  most  unexpected  victory,  gained  Sept. 
Q,  1856,  over  the  French  by  the  English 
under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  cap- 
tured and  brought  to  England  John,  king 
of  France.  The  prince  was  on  his  way 
home  from  Bordeaux  with  some  12,000 
men,  when  he  unexpectedly  encountered 
King  John  at  the  head  of  60,000  men. 
Edward,  to  prevent  the  useless  effusion  of 
blood,  offered  to  relinquish  all  the  cities 
and  castles  he  had  taken,  and  give  up  his 
prisonen ;  but  the  French,  believing  and 
trusting  in  the  superiority  of  numbers,  re- 
ftised  every  offer.  The  Engl&Eih  were  then 
led  on  by  the  Black  Prince  and  Lord  Chan- 
dos,  and  the  result  is  well  known.  Poi- 
tiere  contains  a  very  celebrated  school, 
called  Ecole  de  Droit,  numbering  a  largo 
number  of  students.  Lord  Bacon  was 
among  the  number  who  studied  there. 

From  Poitiera  to  Rochefort.  distance  80 
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miles,  trains  daily.  The  first  place  of  im- 
portance we  pass  is  the  small  Tillage  of 
Liuignan,  population  1600.  It  is  only  ceU 
ebrated  as  the  cradle  of  the  Lasignan  fam- 
ily, sovereigns  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus 
during  the  Crusades.  The  old  castle  be- 
longing to  the  family  was  destroyed  by 
the  Catholics  in  1574,  and  a  public  prom- 
enade now  occupies  its  sitj. 

We  now  arrive  at  Xiort^  a  modem  town 
of  21,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  beau- 
tifully on  the  slope  of  two  hills,  inclosed 
by  well-planted  promenades,  and  contains 
an  ancient  castle  surrounded  by  two  keep- 
towers,  and  id  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Madame  Maintenon.  Her  father, 
Constant  d'Anbignd,  was  confined  in  it. 
There  is  a  fine  Gothic  church  built  by  the 
English,  a  market-hall,  two  hospitals,  a 
theatre,  barracks,  public  library,  a  college, 
Athennum,  and  botanic  garden,  with  man- 
ufactures of  woolen  stuflfs,  gloves,  shoes, 
leather,  and  confectionery.  It  is  the  en- 
trepot for  the  wines  of  Gironde,  timber, 
wool,  hides,  and  cattle.  Principal  hotel. 
Hotel  de  France. 

We  now  arrive  at  La  RochelU,  once  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  strong-hold  of  Protestant- 
ism; but  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIII.  in 
1628.  At  that  time  it  contained  nearly 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants ;  it  now  num- 
bers nineteen  thousand.  Its  best  hotel, 
H6Ul  de  Franctj  very  good.  It  is  entered 
by  seven  gates,  and  its  streets  are  mostly 
bordered  by  arcades.  Its  principal  edi- 
fices are  a  cathedral,  town  hall,  exchange, 
courts  of  justice,  hospital,  arsenal,  docks, 
and  good  bathing  establishment.  An  in- 
ner harbor  opens  from  the  outer  port,  ca- 
pable of  containing  vessels  of  500  tons. 
The  roadstead  is  protected  by  the  isles  Re 
and  Oleron.  It  has  schools  of  navigation 
and  drawing,  a  public  libraiy  containing 
20,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
cabinet  of  natural  history.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  glass  and  earthenware,  cotton- 
twist,  and  sugar  refineries.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  wines,  brandies,  and  colo- 
nial {HToduce. 

In  1628  Richelieu  ordered  an  immense 
dike  over  5000  feet  in  length  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  which  contributed  much  to 
the  capture  of  the  town,  preventing  the 
EngliKh  from  sending  supplies.  The  cour- 
ageous Guiton,  when  he  accepted  the  office 
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of  mayor  at  the  commenoement  of  the 
siege,  said  he  would  do  so,  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  dagger  which 
he  then  held  in  his  hand  should  lie  on  the 
council-chamber  table,  to  be  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  the  first  person  who  should 
breathe  the  word  ^''surrender,"  The  siege 
lasted  fourteen  months,  and  the  population 
was  reduced  from  80,000  to  5000.  Tbedty 
was  at  length  compelled  to  yield.  One  of 
the  articles  of  capitulation  were  that  Uie 
heroic  Guiton  should  retain  his  office  of 
mayor,  with  all  the  dignities  appertaining 
thereto.  His  table  and  chair  are  shown 
among  the  relics  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  two  towers  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, the  Tower  de  la  Lanteme,  the  Porte  de 
THorloge,  and  several  of  the  old  city  gates, 
with  one  or  two  old  houses,  are  all  that  re- 
main as  relics  of  this  moat  memorable 
siege.  La  Rochelle  is  the  birthplace  tof 
Reaumur,  the  inventor  of  the  Thermomet- 
ric  Scale.  Trains  run  daily  to  Rochefort, 
the  end  of  Route  No.  4. 

Rochefort  contains  80,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  forms  the  third  mil- 
itary port  of  France.  It  is  built  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Charente,  ten  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  sea.  The  town  is  com- 
paratively modern,  having  been  founded 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1644.  To  obUin  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  dock-yard,  or  Porte  Mili- 
taire,  application  must  be  made  to  our  con- 
sul. Hotels  des  Etrastgeres  and  du  Grmd 
Bacha,  The  town  is  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts planted  with  trees ;  has  a  tribune  of 
commerce,  a  school  of  hydrography,  a  ns« 
tlonal  college,  two  libraries,  a  botanical 
garden,  and  a  maritime  museum.  In  the 
military  port  the  largest  vessels  float  at 
all  seasons.  Attached  to  it  are  the  BagM^ 
or  convict  prison,  containing  1000  convicts, 
and  the  HapUal  de  la  Mariney  the  hand- 
somest building  in  Rochefort.  There  is 
an  anatomical  museum  attached  to  it.  It 
is  admirably  conducted,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  1200  invalids.  The  com- 
mercial port  admits  vessels  of  800  tons 
close  to  tiie  quays.  The  aisenal  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  France.  It  has  immense 
magazines,  cannon  founderies,  and  ship- 
building docks.  Napoleon  I.  arrived  here 
July  8, 1815,  endeavoring  to  make  his  es- 
cape to  America ;  but,  seeing  there  n'as  no 
possible  means  of  avoiding  .the  English 
man-of-war  Bellerophon,  then  lying  in  the 
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nids,  he  boarded  her,  and  tried  to  obtain 
a  promise  of  safe-conduct  from-  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Maitland,  tohich  he  re- 
Jvted,  As  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
a  promise  of  safe-conduct  was  given  and 
then  violated,  the  error  should  be  correct- 
ed. No  pledge  was  given.  In  1809,  the 
English,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane, penetrated  into  the  roads  and  burned 
five  ships.  Lord  Cochrane's  vessel  had 
1500  barrels  of  gunpowder  on  board*; 
notwithstanding  this,  he  himself  steered 
through  the  fire  of  the  combined  forts, 
amoonting  to  1000  guns.  Steamers  run 
dafly  from  Rochefort  to  Bordeaux  in  seven 
hoars ;  fare,  $1  60. 

ROUTE  No.  6. 

From  Parit  to  Bordeaux  by  Orleans, 
Toon,  Poitiers,  Civray,  and  Angouleme. 
Orleans^and  Tours  are  described  in  Route 
No.  3,  and  Poitiers  in  Route  No.  4.  Dis- 
tance, S91  miles;  fare,  first  class,  $13; 
time,  13  hours  and  40  minutes. 

We  first  pass  near  the  old  town  of  Ci- 
aroy.  There  is  nothing  of  special  interest 
here  to  detain  the  traveler.  The  distance 
is  about  30  miles  south  of  Poitiers.  It  con- 
tains 2000  inhabitants,  has  a  very  old- par- 
ish church  and  castle,  also  some  mani^ac- 
tUTcs  of  woolen  fkbrics,  and  has  considera- 
hls  trade  in  com,  chestnuts,  and  truffles. 

We  now  arrive  at  Angouleme,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Angoumois.  It  stands  on 
a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  beautiftil  valley 
of  Charente,  which  winds  its  way  beneath. 
The  city  proper  contains  about  25,000  in- 
babitents.  The  principal  hotels  are  Hotel 
de$  Etranfferes  and  La  Poete.  On  the  /Viom- 
Mode  Betadieu  a  magnificent  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  beautiful  valley  below :  the 
winding  Charente,  bordered  with  verdure, 
threads  its  way  through  the  recU  Cognac  of 
Fruice,  21  miles  below. 

One  hour  and  for^  minutes  on  the  rail- 
road which  branches  oif  at  Angouleme  for 
Rochefort,  we  arrive  at  Cognac.  It  con- 
tains about  2000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  and  c<«tains 
a  castle  in  which  it  is  said  Francis  I.  was 
bom,  while  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy, 
duchess  of  Angouleme,  was  residing  there ; 
some  hbtorians  say  he  was  bom  under  a 
large  elm-tree,  his  mother  being  unexpect- 
edly confined  while  out  airing!  The  event 
is  commemorated  by  a  stone  placed  on  the 


spot.  The  quantity  of  Cognac  distilled 
does  not  exceed  6500  tierces  a  year,  but 
the  quantity  sold  as  Champagne-Cognae 
amounts  to  double  that  quantity.  The 
vines  for  the  manufacture  of  this  brandy 
are  allowed  to  run  along  the  ground,  there- 
by acquiring  additional  strength.  Cognac 
is  the  entrepot  for  nearly  all  the  brandira 
distilled  on  the  Charente  up  to  Angouleme. 
Farther  down  the  Charente  is  the  an- 
cient town  of  SainteSy  containing  12,000  in- 
habitants. Its  population  is  principally 
employed  in  the  eau-de-vie  trade.  The 
brandy  is  shipped  on  barges  and  sent  down 
the  river  for  exportation.  At  Salutes  may 
be  seen  the  ancient  remains  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,  also  a  Roman  arch  of  tri- 
umph. The  principal  brands  of  Cham- 
pagne-Cognac may  be  purchased  of  the 
agents,  John  Arthur  &  Co.,  of  Paris. 

a 

Angouleme  is  275  miles  from  Paris,  and 
74  from  Bordeaux.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
and  has  a  clean  and  cheerful  appearance. 
The  old  castle,  with  its  donjon  and  towers, 
is  now  tumed  into  a  prison.  It  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  counts  of  An- 
goullme ;  and  Marguerite  de  Valois,  queen 
of  Navarre,  the  most  l)eautifnl  and  accom- 
plished princess  of  her  day,  was  born  there. 
It  contams  a  cathedral,  court-house,  thea- 
tre, and  public  library,  hospitals,  paper- 
mills,  and  distilleries,  a  cannon  foundery, 
and  manufactures  of  serges  and  earthen- 
ware. It  was  for  some  time  the  residence 
of  the  Black  Prince.  In  the  Rue  de  Gen- 
esee is  a  house  shown  as  the  residence  of 
John  Calvin,  when  flying  from  persecu- 
tion; he  here  taught  Greek  to  maintain 
himself.  Montalembert,  the  originator  of 
the  system  of  fortifications,  and  Ravaillac, 
the  assassin  of  Henri  IV.,  were  both  na- 
tives of  Angouleme.  We  next  pass  the 
town  Gtliboume,  one  of  the  '*  Bastides,"  or 
f^e  towns,  founded  by  Edward  I.,  king  of 
England,  in  1286.  It  b  inclosed  by  walls, 
and  contains  a  population  of  9000  inhabit- 
ants. Distance  17  mUes  from  Bordeaux, 
with  which  city  it  has  considerable  traffic 
in  wine,  brandy,  and  salt  Its  port  admits 
vessels  of  200  tons  at  high  water.  It  has 
a  large  cavalry  barrack,  and  some  manu- 
factures of  woolen ,  glass,  and  cordage.  We 
now  arrive  at  La  Bastuk,  connected  with 
Bordeaux  by  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
bridges  in  Europe.     It  cost  nearly  one  and 
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a  half  million  of  dollars.  Passengers  are 
conveyed  in  omnibuses  across  this  superb 
structure,  and  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  our 
route. 

Bordeaux^  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Gaionne,  60  miles  iVom  its  month; 
population  195,000.  Principal  hotel,  EM 
de  France ;  the  proprietor,  M.  Hue,  is  an  ex- 
tensive wine-producer:  his  cellars  should 
be  visited. 


Bordeaux  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  Europe  in  point  of  industry,  com- 
merce, and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences :  it  is  the  second  sea-port  town  in 
France ;  the  river,  which  is  here  2600  feet 
wide,  is  nearly  60  feet  deep,  and  can  at  all 
points  of  its  long  quay  accommodate  ves- 
sels of  over  1200  tons  burden.  Its  quay  is 
nearly  3  miles  long,  and  is  lined  with  beau- 
tiful buildings,  principally  of  an  Italian 
style  of  architecture.  No  other  city  in  Eu- 
rope can  boast  of  such  a  quay.  It  has 
docks  and  building-yards  for  every  size  of 
vessel,  even  ships  of  the  line.  It  is  an 
archbishop's  see,  the  seat  of  a  national 
court,  and  of  a  university,  academy,  an 
exchange,  banks,  a  secondary  school  of 
medicine,  a  school  of  navigation,  college, 
normal  school,  and  mint.  It  is  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
River  Garonne  and  Canal  du  Midi.  Its 
commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  French 
colonies.  South  America,  and  Mexico.  It 
is  the  entrepot  of  prohibited  goods ;  has 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  especially  tobac- 
co, yinegar,  liqueurs,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts; sugar  and  saltpetre  reflneries,  nu- 
merous distilleries,  cotton  and  woolen  spin- 
ning, and  manufactories  of  printed  calicoes, 
and  iron  fonnderies.  Its  principal  exports 
are  wine,  brandy,  and  fruit ;  chief  imports, 
colonial  merchandise,  cotton  goods,  iron, 
coal,  and  building  timber.  The  principal 
merchants  are  engaged  in  the  wine  trade. 
Nearly  half  of  the  best  wines  are  sent  to 
England,  since  little  of  the  finest  Medoc  is 
Qsed  in  France.  Paris  takes  only  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  rate  wines ;  perhaps 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  best.  Russia 
consumes  considerable  of  the  best.  Hol- 
land is  the  great  mart  for  the  second  and 
third  qualities ;  the  United  States  the 
thhrd,  fourth,  and  fifth,  witli  a  UUU  o(  the 
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best.  Before  the  Revolution  the  annual 
export  of  wine  amounted  to  100,000  hogs- 
heads ;  in  1827  it  was  about  55,000 ;  it  now 
amounts  to  over  200,000.  The  principal 
fruits  exported  from  Bordeaux  are  plums 
and  almonds. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  public  edi- 
fices of  Bordeaux  are  the  remains  of  the 
palace  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Gallinus :  it 
has  exery  appearance  of  a  circus,  capable 
of  containing  15,000  people ;  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Andr6,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  two  elegant  spires  150 
feet  high ;  the  church  of  the  FeuOlants, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Montaigne; 
the  great  theatre  built  by  Louis  XIY.,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  capable  of  seating 
4000  persons.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  contains 
a  gallery  of  very  indifferent  paintings. 
The  museum  contains  some  very  valuable 
antique  Roman  fragments.  The  Hotel  de 
la  Marine  and  the  triumphal  arcli  of  the 
Port  Bouigogne  are  especially  deserving 
of  notice.        .  '•^ 

Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  Bordigala, 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
when  conquered  by  the  Romans :  its  wines 
were  celebrated  as  far  back  as  the  4th  cen- 
tur}'.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Visigoths, 
who  were  driven  from  it  by  Clovis,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens  and  Ncmnans 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  and  came  into 
possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Gascony  in  the 
10th.  In  1152  it  passed,  by  the  mairiage 
of  Henry  Plantagenet  with  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  sole  heiress  of  the  last  native 
duke,  and  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
England  for  over  dOO  years,  since  which 
time  it  has  belonged  to  France.  The 
Black  Prince,  while  governor  of  Guienne, 
resided  at  Bordeaux,  and  held  a  brilliant 
court.  His  son,  Richard  II.,  was  bom 
here,  and  surnamed  Richard  of  Bordeaux. 
One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Bordeaux  was  its  siege,  under- 
taken by  Louis  XIY.,  his  mother,  and  Car- 
dinal Mazarin.  The  wife  of  the  great 
Cond4,  while  he  was  confined  at  Yincennes, 
having  escaped  the  clutches  of  Maaarin, 
threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Bordeaux : .  having  captured  all 
hearts  by  her  eloquence,  beauty,  and  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  the  magistrates 
permitted  her  allies  to  enter  the  city,  and 
prepared  to  resist  the  forces  of  Louis.  She 
conducted  the  defense  with  so  much  heroio 
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obttiiiacy  that  Mazarin  iras  fidn  to  make 
tenns,  and  raise  the  siege  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks. 

One  of  the  most  noted  "lions"  of  Bor- 
deaax  are  the  cellars  of  MM.  Barton  and 
GnesUer,  bankers,  and  wine -merchants 
—  M.  Barton,  Chateau  Leomiie,  and  M. 
Gnestier,  ChaUau  BtyckeviUe^  in  the  com- 
mane  of  St.  Jnlien.  Their  cellars  at  no 
time  contain,  less  than  5000  casks  of  wine, 
and  often  9000  and  10,000.  Messrs.  John 
Atthar  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  have  also  a  house 
here  keeping  a  large  supply  of  such  winea 
as  Chateau  Lafitte  of  1865,  Hant-Brion 
1865,  Latoar  1865,  Leo\nlle  1865,  Chateau 
Tqnem  61  and  65,  and  all  other  cms  of  the 
best  c|aality.  The  same  may  be  bought 
of  them  in  Paris  at  Bordeaux  prices. 


Below  Bordeaux,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gironde,  is  the  district  of  Medocy  to  which 
■a  excursion  can  be  made  daily  by  dili- 
gence or  steamer  down  the  riyer.  This  is 
the  great  seat  of  the  wine-culture,  and  the 
tract  which  fnmuhes  the  wines  so  celebra- 
ted under  the  names  of  Chateau  Marffaux 
and  C&dteau  La^fitte.  This  dry  and  sterile 
penmsnla  is  the  richest  wine  district  of 
Fruice. 

*'  Medoc  is  the  north  termination  ot  the 
extensive  district  of  sand-hills  and  sand- 
plaana  called  Le$  Landes,  Extending  from 
Bayonne  north,  which  changes  to  a  bank 
of  gravel  on  approaching  the  left  bank  of 
tbe  Garonne,  and  forms  a  nsnow  strip  of 
land  nowhere  more  than  one  or  two  miles 
vide,  raised  fh>m  50  to  80  feet  above  the 
river,  which  is  planted  with  vines,  and  con« 
tauns  some  of  the  most  precious  vineyards 
In  the  world.  The  transition  is  abrupt 
from  this  gravel-bank  near  the  river  to  the' 
Mere  X.andes,  or  sandy  waste  running  to 
the  west  and  south  of  it,  producing  noth- 
ing bat  firs,  furze,  and  heath .  The  soil  of 
Medoc  is  a  light  gravel,  and,  indeed,  on  tbe 
spots  where  some  of  the  best  wine  is  pro- 
duced, it  appears  a  mere  heap  of  white 
tgaartz  pebbks  rolled,  and  about  the  size 
of  an  egg,  mixed  with  sand.  The  best 
wrlne  is  not  produced  where  the  vine-bush 
is  most  luxuriant,  but  on  the  thinner  soils, 
wrfaere  it  is  actually  stunted — in  ground  fit 
ibr  nothing  else ;  in  fact,  where  even  weeds 
disdsan  often  to  grow.  Yet  this  stony  soil 
b  epngenial  to  the  vine,  retaining  the  sun's 


heat  about  its  roots  after  sunset,  so  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  country',  it  works  (Ira- 
vaille)  in  maturing  its  precious  juices  as 
much  by  night  as  by  day.  The  accumu- 
lation of  sand  and  pebbles  of  which  this 
soil  is  composed  is  apparently  the  spoils  of 
the  Pyrenean  rocks,  brought  down  by  the 
torrents  tributary  to  the  Garonne  and  oth- 
er great  rivers,  and  deposited,  in  former 
ages,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea.  At  the 
depth  of  2  or  3  feet  from  the  surface  occurs 
a  bed  of  indurated  conglomerate,  called  aii- 
OS,  which  requires  to  be  broken  op  before 
the  vine  will  grow,  as  it  would  stop  the 
progress  of  the  roots,  being  Impenetrable  to 
their  fibres.  The  vine  is  trained  exclu- 
sively in  the  fistsbion  of  espaliers,  fastened 
to  horizontal  laths,  attached  to  upright 
posts,  at  a  height  not  exceeding  1^  or  2 
feet  from  the  ground,  running  in  an  unin- 
terrupted line  from  one  end  of  the  vine- 
yard to  the  other.  Manure  is  scarcely 
used  in  the  culture;  only  a  little  fresh 
mould  is  laid  over  the  roots  from  time  to 
time.  But  the  plow  is  driven  between  the 
vines  four  times  each  season,  altematingly 
laying  open  and  covering  its  roots.  This 
is  performed  by  oxen,  who  with  steady 
and  unvarying  pace  thread  the  ranks  with- 
out treading  on  the  plants.  Manure  de- 
stroys the  fine  quality  of  the  wine,  and 
moisture  or  standing  water  is  most  injuri- 
ous to  the  plants  The  vine  begins  to  pro- 
duce at  5  years  of  age,  and  continues  pro- 
ductive sometimes  when  200  years  old, 
provided  its  roots  have  found  a  congeni- 
al soil  to  insinuate  {pivoter)  their  fibres, 
which  they  sometimes  do  to  a  distance  of 
40  or  60  feet,  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  deep 
enough  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  The 
wines  are  classed  into  growths  (cm«),  ac- 
cording to  their  excellence;  and  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  strip  of  land  before- 
mentioned  is  capable  of  producing  the  j^re- 
mier  crus^  Indeed,  so  capricious  is  the 
vine,  that  within  a  few  yards  of  the  finest 
vineyards  it  degenerates  at  once.  The 
following  list  will  show  the  classification 
of  Bordeaux  wines,  or  clarets,  as  they  are 
called  in  England  (though  whence  the 
name,  or  what  its  meaning,  are  unknown 
in  Medoc),  together  with  the  average  quan- 
tity of  each  produced  in  one  season.  The 
tan,  or  tormsan^  contains  4  hogsheads,  call* 
ed  barriqttes : 
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^  :§  (Ch&iMn  Margaux 140-160 

St;)  Chutoan  Lafitte. 120 

£01  Chateaa  Latour 100 

(S  LHantBrion. 60^^ 

The  last  is    properly  a  vin  de  Grave, 

grown  on  the  Garonne,  above  Bordeaux, 

yet  it  is  classed  with  Medoc  wines.  -  It  is 

less  in  repute  now  than  formerly. 

•H  s  /Mouton  (Lafitte) 130-146')  ^ 

«  ?  1  LeovUle,  the  bc«t  of  the  (  ? 

wines  of  St  Julien 146-180  (  g 

(.Ranzaa  (Bfargaax) 75-95  )  ^ 

La  Rose  Gruan,  Pichon  Longneville, 
Darfort,  Degorse,  Lascombe,  Coft-Destour- 
nelle,  in  all  about  800  tuns.  It  is  needless 
to  enumerate  those  of  8d,  4th,  and  5th  rate 
growths,  many  of  which  are  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  first-rate  vineyards,  at 
the  villages,  or  in  the  communes  of  Mar- 
gaux,  Lafitte,  Latour,  without  partaking  in 
their  excellences.  The  goodness  of  a  sea- 
son will  sometimes  give  an  excellence  to 
second  class  wines,  while  in  bad  years 
those  of  first  class  sink  to  mediocrity,  and 
are  not  fit  for  exporting  to  England  (such 
is  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  char- 
acter  of  these  wines  there),  but  go  to  Hol- 
land, or  are  retained  in  France.  This  is 
so  well  understood  that,  some  years  ago, 
the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard  La  Rose 
used  to  hoist,  on  a  fiagstaff  above  his  house, 
the  English  flag  in  good  years,  the  Dutch 
in  middling,  and  the  French  in  bad  years. 
England  consumes  more  than  one  half  the 
premier  crtu,  and  very  little  of  inferior 
sorts.  Russia  takes  a  good  deal,  Paris  lit- 
tle of  the  best;  Holland  is  the  great  mart 
for  wines  of  second  quality ;  and  the  third- 
rate  sorts,  or  vins  ordinaires,  are  chiefly 
used  in  F^rance.  An  erroneous  idea  pro* 
vails  in  England  that  clarets  are  prepared 
for  the  English  market  by  a  certain  mix- 
tare  of  brandy.  This  is  not  the  case; 
brandy  would  destroy  the  wine.  A  mix- 
ture does  take  place,  to  adapt  the  wines  to 
the  English,  but  they  are  doctored  with 
strong -bodied  {cortia)  Rhone  wines,  and 
chiefly  with  Hermitage,  the  principal  con- 
sumption of  which  is  for  this  purpose.  •  The 
practice  of  mixing  is  very  general.  The 
characteristic  of  the  good  wines  of  Bor- 
deaux is  their  aroma  or  bouquet;  spirit 
they  have  none,  and  will  distill  away  into 
nothing,  yet  the  aroma  will  be  retained 
and  penetrate  even  through  the  Rhone 
wine,  when  it  is  judiciously  added.  The 
average  price  of  a  hogshead  (harrique)  of 
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genuine  wine  of  the  first  growth,  in  the 
cellars  of  the  first  houses  of  Bordeaux,  is 
jCdO  ($250),  which,  with  carriage,  duty,  bot- 
tling, etc.,  amounts  to  X80  ($400);  rather 
more  than  70*.  ($17  60)  a  dozen.  A  first- 
growth  wine  of  a  fine  vintage  is  scarcely 
to  be  had  at  a  less  price ;  indeed,  the  whole 
produce  of  Chateau  Margaux  has  been  sold 
on  the  spot  iat  1000  francs  the  hogshead, 
in  the  case  of  a  very  first^ate  vintage. 
Very  great  skill  is  shown,  and  much  ex- 
perience is  required  in  the  making  of  the 
wine,  in  the  compounding  the  various 
growths,  and  in  the  preservation  of  it.  A 
promising  vintage  often  disappoints  ex- 
pectations, while  a  bad  one  somedmes 
turns  out  excellent ;  indeed,  all  that  can 
be  said  of  the  premier  crut  is,  that  they  are 
the  wines  which  most  often  succeed.  The 
total  produce  of  Medoc  in  average  years  is 
from  150,000  to  170,000  hogsheads,  of  which 
about  6000  go  to  England. 

**  Travelers  desiring  to  visit  the  princi- 
pal vineyards  of  Medoc  may  take  the 
steamer  to  Pauillac  (which  may  be  reach- 
ed in  four  hours,  or  six  against  the  tide), 
which  is  not  far  from  Lafitte  and  Latour; 
or  the  coaches  which  run  daily  will  convey 
them  to  Maiganx.  The  high  ipad  thither, 
and  thence  to  Pauillac,  traverses  the  cen- 
tre of  the  narrow  strip  of  land  formmg  the 
wine-district.  For  some  distance  out  of 
Bordeaux  it  passes  a  series  of  country- 
houses. 

'*  The  Garonne  below  Bordeaux  is  a  fine 
broad  tidal  river,  but  very  much  charged 
with  mud,  having  few  features  of  interest 
its  banks  being  chiefly  low,  while  an  inter- 
vening fringe  of  marsh  and  meadow-land, 
g^rown  over  with  willows,  separates  the 
river  from  the  vineyards,  little  of  whidi 
can  be  seen  frt>m  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  view  of  the 
long  crescent  quay  of  Bordeaux,  and  the 
broad  river  covered  with  shipping,  many 
of  them  three-masted  vessels.  As  the 
steamer  casts  off  from  the  quay,  opposite 
the  rostral  columns,  and  skirts  the  long 
Faubourg  des  Chartrous,  right  foremost 
is  a  picturesque  eminence,  covered  with 
wood  and  vineyards,  interspersed  with 
some  neat  country-houses  on  its  top  end 
below  its  steep  sides.  In  a  recess  under 
the  hill  stands  the  village  with  a  domed 
church,  surmounted  with  a  chateau.  Be- 
low MatU/errand,  a  small  village  hid  by 
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poplan,  is  a  large  chateau,  the  rendence 
of  the  late  M.  de  Peyronnet,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles  X.,  who  signed  the 
onliaaoces. 

"  The  tongue  of  land  between  the  Ga- 
ronne and  Dordogne,  called  Entre-Deux- 
Men,  which  produces  a  vast  quantity  of 
vmes  of  an  inferior  quality,  draws  to  a 
tennination  at  the  low  point  called  Bee 
d'Ambes.     The  union  of  the  two  rivers 
fonns  the  bniad  estuary  of  the  Gironde, 
vlienee  the  department  is  named.     The 
numiten  of  the  Revolutionary  Mountain, 
after  overwhelming,  in  1798,  their  antago- 
nists, the  Girondins  (so  called  because  the 
Uadm  came  from  this  part  of  the  country), 
(wampedeven  the  name  of  the  department, 
vhieh  for  several  months  bore  that  of 
'Ambes.'    A  long  line  of  low  hills,  faced 
towud  the  water  with  cliffs,  lines  the  left 
btnk  of  the  G  ironde  and  Dordogne.    Look- 
ing up  the  Dordogne  you  perceive  on  an 
eminence  Bourg^  a  small  town  of  8855  in- 
habitants, where  Louis  XIY.,  when  a  child, 
'ended  with  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria, 
Ibr  nearly  a  year  (1649-50),  during  the 
eontiananoe  of  the   siege  of  Bordeaux. 
ICazarin,  in  order  to  superintend  the  oper- 
I    itMos  and  watch  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde 
i    withm  the  city,  had  repaired  in  person  to 
the  sontb,  dragging  with  him  the  king,  the 
Rgeat,  and  the  court.    The  ladies  in  wait- 
hig  complained  bitterly  of  the  want  of  a 
theatre  to  enliven  the  ennui  of  their  resi- 
dence, and  the  cardinal  got  angry  with  the 
nsyor  because  the  whole  place  could  not 
famish  a  sedan-chair  to  carry  him  through 
the  steep  and  dirty  streets.    The  extensive 
▼iaeyaids   around  Bourg   produced   the 
vines  (claret)  esteemed  the  beet  in  the  dis- 
trict 200  years  ago,  before  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  Modoc  had  commenced,  which 
does  not  date  fiurther  back  than  250  years. 
"  The  steamer  stops  to  set  down  or  take 
np  passengers  at  the  Pain  de  Sucre,  a  land- 
ing-place at  the  mouth  of  the  Dordogne, 
close  under  the  Bee  d'Ambes,  and  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  below  Bourg.     Two 
large  islands  are  here  formed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Gironde. 

"  Nearly  abreast  of  the  Pain  de  Sucre 
a  glimpse  may  be  obtained  of  the  Chateau 
MargauXf  situated  some  distance  inland ; 
it  is  an  Italian  villa,  the  handsomest  in 
Medoc,  and  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the 
Bpanish  banker,  the  Marquis  d*Aguado, 


though  rarely  inhabited,  owing  to  the  ma^ 
larla  which  prevails  around  it.  It  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  vineyard  producing 
the  Chateau  Margaux,  the  most  esteemed 
growth  of  Medoc.  The  grape  which  yields 
it  is  small  and  poor  to  the  taste,  with  a 
flavor  slightly  resembling  that  of  black 
currants.  The  chateau  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  village  of  Margaux,  which 
abounds  in  neat  whitewashed  villas,  seat- 
ed in  little  gardens  amid  acacia  hedges 
and  trellised  vines ;  it  is  20  miles  from  Bor- 
deaux. At  Deks  is  a  tolerable  inn.  The 
yellow  cliffs  along  the  river-side  are  pierced 
to  form  cellars,  in  which  is  deposited  the 
wine  grown  above  them ;  and  for  a  consid- 
erable extent  near  Gauriac  they  are  exca- 
vated in  quarries  of  building-stone.  At 
the  base  of  the  cliffs  are  several  small  vil- 
lages. 

"  Blaye.—The  dead  walls  and  gloomy, 
looking  modem  bastions  of  the  citadel  of 
Blaye  are  seen  projecting  over  the  river  at 
a  height  considerably  above  it.  In  the 
midst  of  them  stands  a  fragment  of  the  old 
feudal  fortress,  whose  towers  ma}'  be  seen 
surmounting  the  turfed  ramparts.  This 
citadel  was  chosen  as  the  prison  of  the 
Duchess  de  Bern,  who  was  here  confined 
in  a  double  sense  after  her  capture  in  La 
Vendee  (see  Nantes),  having  been  brought 
to  bed  of  a  daughter  in  1833..  After  a  de- 
tention of  seven  months  she  was  sent  back 
to  Naples.  The  body  of  RoUmd  the  Brave 
was,  according  to  tradition,  transported 
hither  from  Roncesveaux  by  Charlemagne, 
and  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Romain, 
with  his  sword  Durandal  at  his  head,  and 
his  fkmons  horn  of  ivory  (Oliphant),  with 
which  he  had  awakened  the  echoes  of 
Fuente  Arabia,  at  his  feet.  The  body  was 
afterward  transported  to  St.  Sernin  at  Bor- 
deaux. Opposite  Blaye  several  islands 
have  been  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Dordogne  and  Garonne,  and  are  constant- 
ly increasing.  On  one  of  them  is  planted 
the  little  fort  Du  Pati,  so  called  from  its 
round  shape.  It  crosses  its  fire  with  that 
of  the  fortress  of  Blaye  on  tho  right  bank, 
and  of  Fort  Medoc  on  the  left,  and  thus 
commands  the  passage  of  the  Gironde. 

"  To  the  north  of  Margaux  the  wines  de- 
cline ;  and  it  is  not  until  after  an  interval 
of  several  miles  of  inferior  vineyards  that 
we  reach  others  producing  wine  of  rcputa* 
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tion  in  thtt  vicinity  of  BejfckeviUey  lying 
-witliin  the  commune  of  8t,  Julien,  a  name 
of  note  on  account  of  the  wine  grown  in  it. 
The  Chateau  de  BeychevSle,  situated  on  the 
heights  in  the  midst  of  valuable  vineyards, 
is  the  seat  of  M.  Guestier,  pair  de  France, 
ancien  depute,  and  one  o^  the  first  wine- 
merchants  of  Bordeaux. 

"  Here  begin  some  of  the  most  renown- 
ed vineyards  of  Medoc,  which  lie  crowded 
together  in  almost  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion within  a  narrow  space,  stretching 
within  six  miles  north  of  BeycheviUe. 
About  1^  miles  off  is  Chateau  LeovUle, 
which  produces  one  of  the  best  second 
growths,  nearly  equaling  the  first  growths. 
The  estate  is  divided  between  M.  Bantre 
and  M.  Las  Cases.  In  the  same  commune 
is  the  vineyard  of  La  Hose,  a  prime  second 
growth,  and  in  the  adjoining  one  of  St 
Lambert  is  the  vineyard  of  Chateau  La- 
ttmr,  yielding  a  well-known  wine,  premier 
cm.  The  estate,  which  does  not  exceed 
830  acres,  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  for 
£60,000.  The  second  growths,  Pichon- 
Longueville  and  Mouton,  come  from  the 
same  quarter. 

^^PauUlac  (inn  if.  de  fYance),  a  small 
sea-port,  behind  which,  at  the  distance  of 
1^  miles,  is  the  vinej'ard  of  Chateau  La- 
fitte^  producing  one  of  the  three  best  wines 
of  Bordeaux.  It  is  the  property  of  Sir 
Claude  Scott,  and  does  not  yield  more  than 
400  hogsheads  yearly.  The  region  of  good 
wines  extends  north  as  far  as  Lasfiranc,  but 
the  wines  are  far  inferior  to  thoee  of  the 
commune  of  Pauillac. 

**  The  aspect  of  the  wine  district  of  Me- 
doc  is  that  of  an  undulating  country,  slight- 
ly raised  above  the  Garonne,  aflbrding 
here  and  there  peeps  of  the  river  between 
the  gentle  hills  and  shallow  gulleys  which 
intersect  it.  It  abounds  in  marshes  and 
stagnant  poob,  which  render  it  unhealthy, 
so  that  the  chateaux  which  occur  in  it  are 
inhabited  only  for  a  small  part  of  the  year 
by  the  proprietors.  Tet  the  district  is 
populous,  a  group  of  cottages  being  attach- 
ed to  almost  every  vineyard,  and  inhabit- 
ed by  the  peasants  who  cultivate  it.  The 
vineyards  are  open  fields;  even  those  of 
greatest  value  being,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
provided with  walls  or  even  hed^s,  ia  or- 
der to  avoid  the  Ices  of  any  space  of  ground 
which  must  be  left  round  the  margin,  to 
aPow  the  plow  to  turn.  When  the  grapes 
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begin  to  ripen,  a  temporary  fence  is  fonned 
round  the  vines  of  twisted  boughs  inter- 
woven with  fkirze,  to  keep  out  the  dogs, 
which  are  most  destructive  consumers  of 
grapes.    Farther,  to  deter  both  bipeds  and 
quadrupeds  from  committing  depredations, 
guards  armed  with  guns  are  posted  on  the 
watch  both  day  and  night,  while  streaks 
of  paint,  and  bits  of  white  paper  stock  upon 
poles,  announce  that  the  vineyard  is  strewn 
with  poisoned  sausages,  and  that  the  grapa 
themselves  are  smeared  with  some  deletfr- 
riouB  mixture.     The  vines  are  planted  in 
quincunx  order,  on  ridges  about  three  feet 
apart.     They  are  trained  to  espalitfs,  and 
not  allowed  to  raise  more  than  two  feet 
above  the  ground.     In  tiie  best  vineyards 
they  barely  cover  the  soil,  but  allow  the 
singular  mass  of  pebbles,  of  which  it  al^ 
most  exclusively  consists,  to  appear  be- 
tween the  rows.     The  growth  of  the  vine 
is  confined  within  a  narrow  line  of  denuff- 
cation,  and  the  transition  is  most  abrupt 
from  tlie  most  precious  land  to  an  nncnl* 
tivated  sandy  desert     The  distance  of  a 
few  feet  makes  all  the  difference.    The 
vintage  takes  place  in  the  month  of  Sep* 
tember,  and  it  is  then  that  Medoc  presents 
a  scene  of  bustle,  activity,  and  rejoicing. 
The  proprietorr^then  repair  thither,  witii 
their  friends  and  families,  to  superintend 
the  proceedings  and  make  merr}'.    Vi^ 
rtmg  pour  in  finom  the  left  bank  of  the  Gi- 
ronde  to  assist  in  the  gathering;  baty 
crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  sweep 
the  vineyard  from  end  to  end,  clearing  all 
before  tihem  like  bands  of  locusts,  "ihdk 
the  air  resounds  with  their  songs  and 
laughter.     The  utmost  care  is  emplojred 
by  the  pickers  to  remove,  from  the  baacb> 
es  all  defective,  dried,  mouldy,  or  unripe 
grapes.   Every  road  is  thronged  with  carta 
filled  with  high-heaped  tubs,  which  the  la* 
boring  oxen  are  dragging  slowly  to  the 
cuffier  deprestoir  (pressing^trough).    Thil 
is  placed  usually  in  a  lofty  outhouse  re- 
sembling a  barn,  whence  issue  sounds  of 
still  louder  merriment,  and  a  scene  pr^ 
sents  itself  sufficiently  singular  to  the 
stranger.     Upon  a  square  wooden  trongh 
(pneMotr)  stand  three  or  four  men,  with 
bare  legs  all  stained  with  purple  jinoe, 
dancing  and  treading  down  the  grapes  as 
fast  as  they  are  thrown  in  to  the  tunes  of 
a  violin.     The  labor  of  constantly  stamp- 
ing down  the  firuitis  desperately  fttigoing^ 
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and  wttboat  maBic  would  get  on  T«iy 
sHowly.  A  fiddler,  therefore,  forniB  part 
of  ererj  wine-grower's  establishment ;  and 
as  long  as  the  instrument  pours  forth  its 
Mxrry  strains,  the  treaders  continue  their 
dance  in  the  gore  of  the  grape,  and  the 
vwfc  proceeds  dUlgently.  The  next  proc- 
ess is  to  strip  (dgrtqfper)  the  broken  grapes 
and  the  skins  from  the  stalks  with  an  in- 
itniment  called  dSrapoir,  and  to  pour  the 
jidee  and  sldns  into  a  vat  to  ferment.  The 
skin  rises  to  the  top,  and  the  wine  is  drawn 
off  into  hogsheads  as  soon  aa  fermentation 
is  carried  to  the  proper  extent ;  in  judging 
sf  which  the  utmost  experience  is  required, 
u  on  it  much -depends  the  quality  of  the 
vhrtage."— JfwToy's  Hand4mok. 

From  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  the  distance 
k  120  miles.  Trains  daily.  If  on  your 
way  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  this  is  your 
route.  There  is  little  to  interest  the  trav- 
eler  iiere.  Ba}'onne  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fcrtified  cities  of  France ;  it  contains  a  pop- 
nktkm  of  17,000  inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipal  Iwtel  is  du  Commerce,  It  is  a  well- 
boOt  and  agreeable  city,  with  handsome 
quays  and  promenades;  its  cathedral  is 
imaU  and  of  not  much  importance ;  but  its 
citadel  is  one  of  the  grandest  worlcs  of  Vau- 
ban.  It  has  a  mint,  theatre,  schools  of 
oonnnercG  and  navigation,  naval  and  com- 
aerdal  docks,  tribunal  and  chamber  of 
eoDmerce,  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  and 
gisss-worlu,  and  exports  large  quantities 
of  soperkir  hams,  timber,  chocolate,  and  tar. 
The  military  weapon,  the  bayonet,  takes  its 
■ame  from  this  place,  where.it  was  invent- 
ed ia  the  seventeenth  centnry.  A  Basqne 
ngiment,  having  been  short  of  ammnni- 
tioo,  assanlted  the  Spaniards  opposed  to 
tliem  by  sticking  their  long  knives,  which 
tlwy  commonly  carried,  in  the  barrel  of 
their  guns.  Tliia  city,  though  often  be- 
rieged,  hoB  wever  been  tdben,  and  gained  im- 
Bortal  notoriety  by  revising  to  participate 
in  tlie  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

If  the  traveler  intends  visiting  Pau,  and 
ha  certainly  should  do  so,  on  liis  way  to 
Spain,  he  had  better  change  cars  at  the 
Station  Dap,  thirty-one  miles  from  Ba- 
yonnc,  and  two  and  a  half  hours  from  Pau, 
sad  return  direct  to  Bayonne  in  three 
boors. 

Pau  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  monn- 
tam  stream  of  the  Gave,  and  has  lately  bo* 
cone  a  most  fiubionable  place  of  resort  for 


Americans  and  English.  The  ffStel  de 
France,  a  splendid  new  building  finished  in 
1868,  is  sitnated'in  one  of  the  most  lovely 
positions  in  France,  and  is  admirably  man* 
aged  by  M.  Garderes.  The  promenade  is 
in  front  of  it,  with  a  glorious  view  of  the 
beautiful  Pyrenees.  There  are  two  English 
churches,  and  one  Presbyterian ;  two  good 
English  physicians,  viz.,  J.  Bagiudl, M.D., 
and  Sir  Alexander  Taylor. 

Pan  now  contains  18,000  inhabitants, 
and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Beam  and 
Navarre,  and  celebrated  for  being  the  birth* 
pUce  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  *'good  king," 
who  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Ivjry : 

**  Hanmh  I  hurrah  I  another  field  hath  turned 
the  chance  of  var ; 
Hurrah !  hurrah  1  for  Ivry  and  Uenri  of  Na- 
varre," 

The  principal  square  contains  a  bronze  ef- 
figy of  the  king.  The  distance  to  Pau  is 
56  miles.  The  principal  object  of  interest 
in  the  town  is  the  ancient  castle  in  which 
Henri  was  bom.  It  is  said  that  his  grand* 
fkther,  Henri  d'Albret,  requestedhis  daugb. 
ter,  at  the  time  of  her  confinement,  to  sing^ 
that  the  offspring  might  neither  be  a  cry- 
ing or  sulky  child,  and  that  she  had  the 
courage  to  accomplish  his  desires.  In  the 
castle  are  shown  his  cradle  and  bed.  Hii 
cradle,  which  is  a  large  tortoise^hell,  was 
removed  during  the  Revolution,  and  an- 
other substituted,  which  the  Revolution- 
ists broke  to  pieces,  thinking  it  a  symbol 
of  royalty. 

Bemadotte,  late  king  of  Sweden,  was 
bom  here.  He  was  the  son  of  a  saddler, 
and  left  Pau  as  a  drummer-boy.  He  sent, 
while  King  of  Sweden,  some  fime  specimens 
of  Swedish  porphyry,  which  now  decorate 
the  chambers  of  the  castle.  Bemadotte 
abandoned  the  Catholio  religion  to  procure 
the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  Henri  abandon- 
ed the  Protestant  to  procure  the  throne  of 
France. 

The  ratea  at  the  diflbrent  hotels  are  al- 
most as  high  as  those  of  Paris :  they  have 
been  rapidly  increasing  of  late  years ;  but 
still  it  is  very  desirable  as  a  residence, 
owing  to  its  clean  and  airy  appearance, 
and  abounding  as  it  does  in  all  the  conven- 
iences and  luxuries  of  life.  Many  En- 
glish and  American  families  reside  hero 
during  the  season,  and  one  of  our  coontr}'- 
men  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds.  It  contains 
a  picture-galleiy,  public  library,  school  of 
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design,  and  numerous  manufactures,  and 
does  considerable  in  hams  and  wines.  Pau 
is  the  birthplace  of  Orthes,  who,  when 
gOTemor  of  Bayonne,  refused  to  execute 
the  order  of  Charles  IX.  for  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew. 

Hides  around  Pau  in  Carriage*  or  on  Horte- 
hack  on  the  HiUs  o/Juranfon, 

Ist.  The  ridetoOniiaudet  orPerpignan, 
during  which  on  a  fine  day  the  whole  chain 
of  the  Pyrenees  may  be  seen.  The  road 
crosses  the  plain  and  the  village  of  Juran- 
^n,  and  returns  to  Guiraudet  in  another 
direction.  Price '12  frs.:  time  about  2 
hours. 

2d.  Ride  to  Pidtat.  To  go  and  return 
takes  about  4  hours.  One  of  the  finest 
rides  in  the  environs  of  Pau.     Price  20  (Vs. 

3d.  Ride  from  Pau  to  Betharan.  To  go 
and  return,  5  hours :  price  20  frs. 

There  are  also  several  other  pleasant 
rides. 

Ist.  On  the  road  to  Bordeaux  as  fiir  as 
the  Hippodrome.     3^  miles. 

2d.  The  road  to  Bayonne  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Lescar,  where  an  old  church  is 
to  be  seen,  returning  by  the  road  to  L*Ar- 
roin  and  crossing  the  iron  bridge.  2^ 
hours :  price  from  10  to  12  frs. 

dd.  The  route  to  Tarbes,  returning  by 
the  route  to  Trespoly  and  the  boulevards. 
Time  1^  hours :  price  5  frs. 

4th.  By  the  route  to  Eaux*Bonne  to  the 
village  of  Gan,  one  of  the  fiivorite  rides  of 
the  invalids.     4f  miles. 

5th.  The  road  to  Nay. 

The  hills  of  Jnran^on  are  crossed  by 
many  newly>made  roads,  where  the  trav- 
eler may  every  day  vary  his  ride. 

Trains  leave  Pau  daily  forToulonse,  Olo- 
ron,  Bayonne,  and  fine  excursions  may  be 
made  to  Eanx-Bonne  and  Eaux-Chaudes, 
and  to  the  famous  Pic  du  Midi,  one  of  the 
highest  summits  of  this  lovely  mountain 
region .  Thee xcursion to Eaux-Bonne  will 
cost  about  ^9  if  by  private  conveyance, 
and  occupy  two  days'  time.  From  Eaux- 
Bonne  to  the  Spanish  watering-place  of 
Panticosa  will  occupy  another  day.  The 
atmosphere  here  is  much  brighter  and 
clearer  than  in  the  Alps.  The  fashionable 
watering-places  of  Eaux-Bonne  and  Eaux- 
Chaudes  are  mostly  visited  by  persons  af- 
flicted with  dl^ase  of  the  lungs.  Average 
prices  of  the  hotels,  about  $1  50  per  day. 
2M 


A  drive  of  five  mfles  firom  Bayonne, 
through  a  beautiful  avenue  of  trees,  brings 
you  to  the  celebrated  watering-place  of 
Biarritz,  lately  become  quite  noted  since 
the  erection  of  the  Viila  Evgenie  by  the 
present  emperor. 

The  principal  hotels  are  ffStel  des  Av^ 
hatsadewrs,  Hotel  de  8L  Martin,  Casano  Ht- 
tei.d'Angkterrejnnd  Hotel de  France,  The 
imperial  family  spend  a  portion  of  each 
season  here,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  place  has  become  very  &shioQable. 
The  climate  is  very  bracing,  and  ib  the 
winter  living  is  quite  reasonable.  The 
beach  is  very  smooth,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  day  is  spent  in  aquatic  amnsements. 
There  ia  a  club,  with  a  well-sapplied  read- 
ing-room and  caf6.  The  town  may  be 
reached  by  rail  in  fifteen  minutes  (xom 
Bayonne. 


ROUTE  No.  6. 

From  Parit  to  Narbonne.  (From  Paris 
to  Bordeaux,  see  Route  No.  5.)  From  Bor- 
deaux to  Narbonne  by  A  gen,  Monltanban, 
Tottlaiue,  and  Carcauonne:  distance  297 
miles :  time  15  hours :  trains  daily. 

At  seventy-three  miles  firom  Bordeaux 
we  reach  the  ancient  town  otAgen,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne; population  19,000.  It  has  some 
good  public  edifices,  including  the  Prefec* 
ture  Seminary,  and  a  public  library  of 
12,000  volumes.  Its  principal  manuikc- 
tures  are  sail-cloth,  starch,  and  leather. 
It  is  the  entrepot  for  the  trade  between 
Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  Blarshal  de  Ma- 
tigon  carried  the  town  by  storm  during  the 
wars  of  the  I.«ague ;  and  Marguerite  de 
Valois  and  her  maids,  who  were  in  the 
town  at  the  time,  had  some  curious  adven- 
tures in  escaping.  Jasmin,  the  last  of  the 
Troubadours,  whose  songs  are  so  universal' 
ly  sung  throughout  the  south  of  F^snce, 
was  bom  here. 

We  next  arrive  at  Moniauban,  an  an' 
cicnt  town  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Tern. 
It  contains  a  population  of  17,000  inhabit- 
ants. Bdtel  de  VEitrope  is  the  best  phice 
of  entertainment  in  the  dty.     This  dty 
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vu  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  12ih  cen- 
toiT ;  WAS  ineffectoally  besieged  by  Mont- 
lac  in  1580,  and  by  the  troops  of  Louis 
XIII.  in  1621.  It  was  considered  the 
ftrong-hold  of  Protestantism,  and  suffered 
moch,  both  under  Louis  XIII.,  -who  be- 
aeged  it  tiiree  months  in  vain,  and  Louis 
XIV.,  who  singled  out  its  inhabitants  for 
the  porpoee  of  the  direst  persecutions. 

We  now  arrive  at  Taulouie,  which  stands 
iSonmost  among  the  cities  of  the  province 
«f  Langoedoc.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
OB  the  banks  of  the  Garonne ;  is  of  large 
■xe,  coataining  nearly  127,000  inhabitants, 
and  of  great  historical  fame.  The  prind- 
pd  portion  of  this  city  is  old,  with  narrow, 
winding,  and  dirty  streets,  but  the  more 
modem  portion  exhibits  a  handsome  ap- 
paianoe.  Its  principal  hotels  are  ffM 
A  tEurope^  ffAel  des  Emperturs,  and  HM 
SoKiOe, 

Toubmse  waa  the  capital  of  the  Icingdom 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Clovis.  At  the  HStel  de  ViUe  and 
Mu$evm  are  many  interesting  historical 
idics  and  Roman  antiquities.  It  has  a 
nuional  court,  a  university-academy,  tri- 
Ime  of  commerce,  a  school  of  artill^y,  an 
aademy  of  floral  games — ^the  most  ancient 
id  Europe— a  national  academy  of  sciences, 
a  achool  of  law,  a  secondary  school  of  med- 
iooe,  a  national  college,  seminary  and  nor- 
mal school,  two  libraries,  and  an  observa- 
tery.  It  is  the  entrepdt  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  interior  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  has  a  national  manufiacture  of  tobacco, 
a  cannon  foundery ,  manufactures  of  wool- 
^  silks,  paper,  and  brandy  distilleries. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Toulouse,  at 
which  Wellington  defeated  the  French, 
wit  fought  April  10th,  1814.  The  French 
fivces  were  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult, 
<N|e  of  France's  best  and  brav^est  generals. 
The  forces  actually  engaged  were  88,000 
French  and  24,000  allies.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  abandon  Toulouse,  with 
the  loss  of  9000  killed  and  1600  prisoners. 

Alter  leaving  Toulouse,  the  road  runs 
aome  distance  along  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
This  stupendous  work,  completed  about 
themkldle  of  the  17th  century,  connecting 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean,  is 
over  IfiO  miles  in  length,  and  cost  nearly 
•even  millions  of  dollars.  We  next  arrive 
*t  Careasaoimej  situated  on  the  River  Aude 
and  Canal  da  Midi,  bS  miles  firom  Too- 


louse,  population  22,000:  principal  hotels 
are  Hotel  Bernard,  in  the  new  town,  and 
Hotel  de  Bonnet,  on  the  Boulevards.  The 
town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  new  town 
and  old  city.  The  former  is  beautifally 
laid  out,  on  level  ground,  well  built,  trav- 
ersed by  running  streams,  furnished  with 
marble  fountains,  and  has  many  handsome 
squares  and  planted  walks :  one  of  the  last 
leads  to  the  aqueduct  bridge  of  Tretquet, 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  marble  column 
to  the  memory  of  Riquet,  the  engineer  of 
the  Canal  du  Midi.  The  old  city  stands 
on  an  eminence,  and  is  interesting  "as  re- 
taining unchanged,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  town  in  France,  the  aspect  of  a 
fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages.*'  It  is  in- 
closed by  walls  of  great  solidity,  portions 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as 
the  time  of  the  Visigoths,  and  contains  the 
Cattle  and  Church  of  St,  Nazuire.  This 
last  contains  the  tomb  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  that  brave  but  cruel 
warrior,  who  lost  all  the  laurels  he  had 
gained  in  the  holy  wars  by  his  butchery  of 
heretical  Christians,  the  Albigenses;  hb 
tomb  is  a  slab  of  red  marble,  and  is  situ- 
ated at' one  side  of  the  high  altar.  The 
other  fine  edifices  are  the  new  cathedral, 
with  a  fine  spire,  the  public  library',  pre- 
fecture, town  hall,  barracks,  theatre,  cov- 
ered market,  and  church  of  St.  Vincent. 
Carcassonne  has  been  celebrated  since  the 
12th  century  for  its  manufacture  of  cloths, 
not  less  than  8000  persons  out  of  the  19,000 
being  employed  on  that  particular  branch 
of  industry :  the  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  extensive.  Carcassonne  suffered 
greatly  in  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses, 
the  greater  proportion  of  its  inhabitants 
being  Pititestants.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Fabre,  a  celebrated  Revolutionist,  who 
perished  by  the  guillotine. 

Thirty-two  miles  from  Carcassonne  we 
arrive  at  the  lifeless  town  otNarbonne.  It 
is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  about  8  miles  from  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  contains  12,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotels  are  H6lel  de  France  and  HStel 
de  la  Daurade,  It  has  a  fine  Qothic  ca- 
thedral, and  numerous  remains  of  antiqui- 
ty. The  canal  of  Karbonne  traverses  the 
town,  and  communicates  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  with  the  Canal  du  Midi.  It 
has  a  Jarge  commerce  in  honey,  which  is 
celebrated  oa  being  the  best  in  France; 
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also  in  wine,  dl,  brandy,  and  salt.  Nar- 
bonne  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Gaul : 
it  received  a  Roman  colony  in  121  B.C., 
and  waa  made  the  metropolis  of  S.  GaiiL 
At  that  time  It  had  a  port,  which  does  not 
now  exist.  The  museum  and  picture-gal- 
lery  are  well  worth  a  visit. 

An  excursion  might  be  made  from  Nar- 
bonne  to  the  thorough  Spanish  town  of 
Perpignan :  Spanish  in  its  language,  dress, 
and  character,  although  belonging  to 
France  since  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen^ 
tnry.  It  has  a  population  of  twenty-«ix 
thousand.  It  lies  thirty-four  miles  south 
of  Karbonne.  Hold  de  Perpignan,  HS- 
id  de  VEurope,  and  H^kel  det  Ambastch 
deurg.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  the  cita- 
del, considered  impregnable,  is  separated 
horn  the  town  by  a  wide  glacis.  The  spot 
is  pointed  out  where  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  going  his  rounds,  discovered  a  sentinel 
asleep  at  his  post ;  he  pushed  him  off  into 
the  ditch,  took  his  gun,  and  stood  sentinel 
until  the  guard  was  relieved.  The  chief 
edifices,  next  to  the  citadel,  are  the  cathe- 
dral and  militar}'  prison.  It  also  contains 
a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  primar}'  normal 
Bchool  of  design,  a  library,  and  botanical 
garden ;  manufactures  of  woolens,  paper, 
and  hats.  It  has  an  extensive  commerce 
in  the  wines  of  the  country*,  wool,  silk, 
iron,  and  cork.  Philip  the  Bold  died  here 
in  1285.  It  was  taken  by  Louia  XI.  in 
U74,  and  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1642.  The 
French  conquered  the  Spaniards  near  it  in 
1793.  A  magnificent  view  may  be  had 
ttma  the  top  of  the  citadel. 


ROUTE  No.  7. 

From  Xarbottne  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Himes,  by  Beziers,  Cette,  and  Montpellier. 
Trains  daily,  in  about  6  hours ;  faoe  20  fr. 

We  first  arrive  at  Beziers^  beautifully 
situated,  and  remarkable  for  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate.  It  contains  a  population 
of  18,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel,  du 
Nord,  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  situ- 
ated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  is 
auzTonnded  by  battlements :  it  resembles  a 
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fortress  more  than  a  church.  In  1209  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  barlnroas  msssacre 
of  the  Albit;enses.  An  army  of  Crastden, 
under  instructions  from  the  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  entered  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  do* 
stroying  the  heretics :  they  were  led  on  by 
the  Bishop  of  Beziers.  In  the  confouon 
of  the  assault,  when  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  the  heretics  from  the  or- 
thodox, the  bishop  gave  orders  to  slay  them 
all,  for  the  Lord  coiUd  pick  ont  the  chosen. 
The  number  massacred  was  immense ;  by 
some  historians  it  is  put  down  at  60,000^ 
by  some  at  40,000.  The  buhop,  in  his 
statement  to  Pope  Innocent,  acknowledges 
that  20,000  were  thus  butchered.  Then 
is  an  aqueduct  of  Roman  origin,  also  an 
amphitheatre,  a  pnblic  library,  tribnnsl  of 
commerce,  agricultural  society,  and  raasD- 
factures  of  silk,  hosiery,  and  dimity;  psrcb- 
ment,  gloves,  verdigris,  and  confectioneiy. 
It  is  the  centre  of  considerable  trade,  and 
its  brandy  distilleries  are  ▼eiy  extensive. 
Riquet,  the  engineer  of  the  Canal  dn  Midi, 
was  bom  here :  there  is  a  statue  of  him  in 
bronze  on  the  principal  promenade. 

We  now  arrive  at  CeUt,  a  se»>pwt  and 
fbrtiflfed  town  of  the  first  class  {  it  contains 
24,000  inhabitants.  Ite  fortress  is  defend- 
ed by  a  citadel.  Principal  hotel,  det  Bam. 
The  town  is  entered  by  an  elevated  canse- 
way ,  built  upon  arches :  ite  piers  and  docks 
are  the  works  of  Riquet,  engineer  of  the 
Canal  du  Midi.  Ite  principal  edifices  are 
the  church  of  St.  Louis,  library,  and  pnbUe 
baths.  Ite  harbor  is  spacious  and  secure, 
from  18  to  20  feet  in  deptli,  formed  by  tiro 
piers,  with  a  breakwater  in  front,  defend- 
ed by  two  forte,  one  on  either  pier.  A 
broad  and  deep  canal,  bordered  by  qnays 
and  warehouses,  connecto  the  port  witli  tlie 
lAgoon  of  Thau,  and,  accordingly,  with  the 
Canal  du  Midi,  and  canals  leading  to  the 
Rhone,  by  which  means  Cette  has  an  ex- 
tensive trafilc  with  the  interior.  Imports 
comprise  Benicarlo  wines  fVom  Spain,  for 
mixing  with  French  wines  for  the  Snglish 
and  American  markets.  It  has  a  huge  ev 
teblishment  where  are  manufactured  snl- 
phate  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  potash,  froA 
sea-water;  exporto  consist  of  40,000  tons 
of  wine  and  4000  of  brandy  annuaUy,  witli 
almonds,  Montpellier  verdigris,  simps,  li<^ 
neurs,  soaps,  and  perfumery.  It  is  the 
entrepot  of  an  extensive  coasting  trade, 
and  possesses  much  foreign  commeioe.  It 
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liuship-buildtng  yards,  and  an  active  oys- 
ter and  anchovy  trade.  Steamers  run 
daily  to  Marseilles  in  about  10  hours. 

We  now  arrive  at  Moatpellier^  finel}"  sit- 
ssted  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  commanding 
extensive  views.  It  contains  a  population 
of  56,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels 
an  Uitd  Nevei,  Hotel  d$  Londre,  and  Ho- 
te{  de  France,  This  city  was  taken  from 
theCalvinutsin  1622  by  Louis  XIII.;  it 
formerly  attracted  many  strangers,  espe- 
dally  English,  by  its  economical  and  lit- 
erary advantages,  and  was  considered  a 
Teiy  desirable  situation  for  invalids.  Its 
efaief  ornaments  are  the  gate  and  splendid 
promenade  of  Peyrou,  which  is  reached  by 
t  flight  of  steps  and  surrounded  by  balus- 
tiades ;  at  its  extremit}*  is  situated  a  beau- 
tifol  foontain,  which  distributes  its  waters 
throughout  the  town.  In  the  centre  of  the 
PeTTOD  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV^  the  whole  being  shaded  by  splendid 
tnes;  it  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
pnnnenades  in  the  south  of  France.  Mont- 
pellier  contains  a  universi^,  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  a  school  of  engineers,  a  semi- 
Bsiy  with  schools  of  medicine  and  phar* 
Buy,  a  national  college,  normal  school, 
nuseams  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In 
tlko  fint  there  is  a  portrait  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medici  and  the  head  of  a  young  man,  both 
by  Raphael,  with  many  other  very  fine 
PunthigB  both  by  ancient  and  modem  mas- 
ten.  It  contains  two  libraries  of  over 
40,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
"uni&ctnres  of  bhinkets,  cottons,  mus- 
|uU}  paper-hangings,  corks,  and  surgical 
instanents.  The  museum  was  founded 
by  Fsbro)  ftom  whom  it  takes  its  name ; 
be  was  a  great  fHend  of  Alfieri,  the  Flor- 
entine poet  and  author,  and  of  his  wife,  the 
Countess  of  Albany. 

We  now  arrive  at  Nimet,  the  Nemausus 
of  the  Romans  (improperly  called  Nismes). 
It  oontafais  a  population  of  nearly  61,000 
inhabitants.  Its  principal  hotel,  HM  du 
Jjaembourg^  one  of  the  best  in  France.  It 
Itta  a  Gothic  cathedral,  an  old  citadel,  and 
fine  promenade;  this  last  is  lined  with 
beaatiful  buildings  and  planted  with  lofty 
t'Na.  Its  principal  object  of  curiosity, 
bowever,  is  its  Roman  amphitheatre,  which 
i>  fully  as  perfect  as  the  Coliseum  at 
Kome.  It  was  considered  capable  of  com- 
^>itably  seatmg  20,000  persons ;  its  great- 
«t  diameter  is  487  feet,  ito  lesser  882; 


height  72.  It  was  used  as  a  citadel  by  the 
Yisifioths,  also  by  the  Saracens,  who  were 
expelled  by  Charles  Martel.  It  is  now 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  scene  of 
their  bull-fights.  The  next  place  of  im- 
portance is  the  Maison-carreej  a  beautiful 
Corinthian  temple,  which  has  been  re- 
stored, and  is  now  used  as  a  museum,  con- 
taining some  exquisite  statuary  and  some 
very  good  pictures ;  two  of  the  best  are, 
*'  Nero  trying  the  efifect  of  a  poison  on  a 
slave  which  is  intended  for  hie  brother," 
and  "  Cromwell  violently  opening  the  cof- 
fin of  Charles  I.'*  It  also  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  magnificent  "Nymphssum,"  or 
bath,  called  the  Temple  of  Diana.  Nimes 
is  a  very  ancient  town,  having  been  subju- 
gated by  the  Romans  125  years  before 
Christ ;  it  was  successfully  ravaged  by  the 
Franks,  Vandals,  and  Normans,  in  the  14th 
century,  and  was  ruined  by  civil  and  re-, 
ligious  wars.  It  rose  from  its  ashes  by 
the  aid  of  Francis  I.  But  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury it  again  sufifered  on  account  of  its  in- 
habitants having  embraced  Protestantism. 
In  1815,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, it  was  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants.  .  Nimes  con- 
tains a  modernized  cathedral,  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  theatre,  national  college,  semi- 
nary, and  normal  school,  also  a  library 
containing  over  35,000  volumes.  It  con- 
tains manufactures  .  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
woolen  goods,  and  does  a  large  trade  in 
grain  and  medicinal  plants.  There  is  a 
very  excellent  cabinet  of  antiquities  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Pelet,  in  which  are  imita- 
tions of  all  the  ancient  houses  of  Nimes, 
made  of  cork.  The  J^ace  de  Boucairie  is 
memorable  for  being  the  spot  where  the 
leaders  of  the  Camisards  were  hung,  roast- 
ed alive,  and  broken  on  the  wheel.  Rail- 
way to  Avignon,  trains  daily.  For  de- 
scription of  Avignon,  see  Route  No.  9, 
from  Pane  to  Marseillet. 

If  not  wishing  to  vitt  Avignon,  a  fine 
excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Font  du 
Gard,  situated  about  11  miles  from  Nimes, 
on  the  diligence  road  to  Avignon.  This 
interesting  and  stupendous  structure  dates 
back  to  some  twenty  years  before  Christ. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  aqueduct 
erected  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augus- 
tus, for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water 
from  Uzez  to  Nimes.  It  is  built  in  the 
Tuscan  order,  and  is  composed  of  three 
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separate  bridges  or  rows  of  arche*,  one 
above  the  other,  the  River  Garden  flowing 
under  the  lowest,  which  is  530  feet  long 
and  65  feet  high ;  the  next  is  846  feet  long 
and  24  feet  high  ;  the  upper  tier  is  870  feet 
long  and  25  feet  high :  the  whole  structure 
being  188  feet  hi^h,  19^  feet  wide  at  the 
ba%,  and  4^  feet  at  the  top.  The  lowest 
bridge  has  6  arched,  the  next  11,  and  up- 
permost 36.  The  water-course  at  the  top, 
through  which  you  can  now  walk,  is  4  feet 
wide  by  4^  deep.  The  stones  of  which  it 
is  constructed  are  of  immense  size,  and  de- 
void of  all  ornament.  The  wildness  and 
picturesqueness  of  the  valley  over  which 
this  stupendous  structure  stands  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  curiosities  to  vis- 
It  in  the  south  of  France.  It  is  confessed- 
ly one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of  Ro- 
man greatness.  It  is  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
little  ornamented,  but  of  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  It  has  been  v^ry  fortunate 
in  escaping  destruction  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  principal  damage  it  sustained 
was  in  1600,  when  a  portion  of  the  second 
tier  of  arches  was  broken  awav  bv  the 
Duke  de  Rohan  in  making  a  passage  for 
his  artillery.  It  has  since  been  repaired 
at  the  expense  of  the  states  of  Languedoc, 
and  it  is  now  difficult  to  see  in  what  part 
the  injury  took  place. 


ROUTE  No.  8. 
From  Paris  to  Switzerland  there  are 
several  different  routes,  that  via  Orleenu, 
NeoerSj  F«%,  and  Lyons  being  the  longest ; 
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that  via  Dijon  and  Dole  to  Lausanne,  which 
is  the  shortest ;  and  that  via  Dijon,  Macon, 
and  Geneva,  which  is  the  one  mostly  taken. 
Time,  14  hrs. ;  fare,  76  frs.  30  c.  (see  Route 
9  to  Macon,  where  you  leave  the  route  to 
Marseilles,  taking  the  road  which  passes 
through  the  Mont  Cents  tunnel  as  far  as 
Culoz,  thence  to  Geneva). 

Switzerland  may  also  be  reached  by 
Paris,  Chaumont,  and  Mulhouse,  and  Par- 
is, Strasbourg,  and  Mulhouse. 

Berne,  the  cajdtal  of  Switzerland,  may 
be  reached  via  Neufchatel,  which  is  one  of 
the  shortest  routes ;  fare,  56  fn,  90  c.  The 
better  plan,  however,  would  be  to  com- 
mence your  tour  from  Geneva. 

Orkafu  is  described  in  Route  No.  8.  On 
our  arrival  at  Vierzon  Junction  we  may 
branch  off  to  the  right  to  Chaleaurouz  and 
Limoges.  The  first  is  a  town  of  some 
17,500  inhabitants.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  woolen  vam,  in  which  one  fifth  of  the 
entire  population  is  engaged.  Its  princi- 
pal edifice  is  the  CoMtU^  for  22  years  the 
prison  of  the  Princess  of  Cond^  niece  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  the  last  dying 
request  of  the  great  Cond6,  her  husband, 
to  Louis  XIV.,  that  she  should  never  be 
set  firee.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  General 
Bertrand,  who  aocomptnled  Napoleon  to 
St.  Helena. 

Limoges  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
58,000  persons.  Principal  hotel,  ff.  Bcmh 
d'Or.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Vienne,  110  miles  fh>m  Bordeaux.  It 
contains  few  objects  of  interest  to  the  trav- 
eler. It  was  once  strongly  fortified,  bat 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Black 
Ptince  in  1370.  The  upper  or  modem 
town  contains  an  unfinished  cathedral,  a 
church  with  an  elegant  steeple,  a  bbhop'a 
palace,  theatre,  exchange,  mint,  and  cav- 
alry barracks,  hospitals,  and  public  baths. 
Among  its  antiquities  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  fountain.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  breed  of  horses,  which  are 
much  sought  after  for  the  French  cavahy, 
and  contains  manafiictnres  of  glass,  porce- 
lain, broadcloths,  hats,  paper,  and  cards, 
with  tanneries,  dye-houses,  and  brandy 
distilleries.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Veri^ 
niaud,  one  of  the  leaden  of  tiie  Girondists, 
who  was  beheaded  by  Robespierre;  alM 
of  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  Nayllier,  master 
of  the  art  of  enameling. 

From  the  junction  Yienon  the  diilaae* 
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it  but  short  to  Bourge$,  a  city  of  28,000  in- 
lubiteots.  Principal  hotel, //^Wcfe/Vcmoe. 
On  the  meet  prominent  point  of  the  city  is 
situated  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Etieanej  larger 
tban  that  of  Notre  Suae  at  Paris,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  structures  in  Eu- 
rope.   The  sculpture  coKtained  therein  is 
ftfticalarly  rich  and  original,  the  repre- 
lentation  of  the  Last  Judgment  being  admi- 
nblj  executed :  Christ  seated  in  the  cen- 
tre iinid  archangels,  with  the  Virgin  and 
St  John  kneeling  on  either  side ;  to  the 
right  the  Gate  of  Paradise,  to  which  the 
good  are  heing  led  by  St.  Peter ;  and  on 
the  left  the  fiery  caldron  wherein  the  wick- 
ed were  plunged,  and  the  flames  of  which 
were  being  mcreased  by  the  use  of  the  bel- 
lows in  the  hands  of  the  various  imps.    The 
nbject  certainly  bears  a  striking  contrast 
to  thst  of  **  heavenly  guardians"  on  the 
other  side.    The-  name  of  the  sculptor^  un- 
doabtedly  an  emuMDt  one,  judging  from 
bis  remarkable  execution,  is  not  known. 
The  architect  has  unfortunately  shared  the 
»aM  &te.     There  are  smaller  specimens 
of  ut,  which,  however,  merit  examination, 
nich  as  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  etc.    From 
the  celebrated  tower  you  have  a  fine  view 
tf  the  cit}-,  and  the  staircase  by  which  you 
ueend  is  particularly  beautiful.     The  nn- 
n^roas  specimens  of  painted  glass  exhib- 
ited in  the  windows  of  the  chapels  and 
cfaob,frDm  its  qoalit}"^  and  most  excellent 
itate  of  preservation,  form  one  of  the  most 
ittnctive  features  of  the  building,  partio- 
olsrly  that  contained  in  the  chapel  erected 
bj  Jacques  Ccsur  and  the  archbishop,  his 
>0D.    Many  of  these  specimens  of  art  were 
csicuted  as  far  bock  as  the  18th  century. 
The  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  is  very  beau- 
tiAiI,  and  among  the  most  modem  speci- 
■leas.    The  baptism  of  Louis  XJ.  took 
plsoe  in  the   Cathedral,  services  being 
performed  by  the  89th   archbishop,  Huri 
d^Avanjonr.    Among  other  works  of  art  is 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  the  monument 
of  Jean  le  Magnlfique.     Built  in  the  Ital- 
isa  style,  we  find  the  AreheoUM,  where 
pOD  Carlos  of  Spain  was  inr')risoned.     It 
M  a  fine  structure,  and  a^joihs  the  Cathe- 
dnd.    The  gardens  attached  contain  an 
abundance  of  litnes.     Not  far  distant  we 
find  the  Grand  S^inaire,  as  formerly  call- 
od;  now,  however,  it  is  known  aa  the  Co- 
^ArtiOerie, 
Bouiges  in  ancient  times  was  considered 
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a  strong,  fine  city,  until  it  was  taken,  and 
nearly  all  its  inhabitants  massacred  by 
Ciesar.  It  was  well  protected  b}'  numer- 
ous towers,  few  of  which,  however,  are 
now  remaining.  Two  of  these  deserve 
particular  mention,  being  specimens  of 
Roman  masonr}';  consequently,  interest* 
ing  mementoes.  This  city,  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  ancient  Avaricum,  is  situa- 
ted in  the  centre  of  France.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Louis  XI.,  also  of  the  celebra- 
ted French  pulpit  orator  Bourdalone.  The 
Museum  contains  some  portraits  worthy  of 
notice,  among  which  are  those  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI.  The  Hotel  de 
ViUe  is  the  building  of  most  importance 
and  interest  after  the  Cathedral.  It  was 
the  former  residence  of  Jacques  Coeur. 
He  was  minister  of  finance  to  Charles 
VII.,  an  extensive  capitalist,  and  celebra- 
ted jeweler  and  merchant ;  after  being  a 
good  and  faithful  servant  to  his  master,  was 
sentenced  by  him  to  perpetual  banishment. 
No  cause  has  ever  been  attributed  for  the 
severe  condemnation.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Gothic,  rich  and  magnificent, 
but  not  unnecessarily  embellished.  The 
walls  and  windows  are  all  ornamented  in 
a  different  manner,  and  yet  all  blend  har- 
mbnional}'  together.  The  walls  alone  were 
immensely  expensive.  The  entrance  is 
very  elegant,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
figures  supposed  to  represent  the  servants 
of  Jacques  Cceur,  faithful  to  the  last,  in 
their  wish  to  preserve  him  from  the  ap- 
proaching danger  by  being  on  the  con- 
stant look-out  for  the  officers  of  justice. 
His  motto,  carved  in  characters  of  stone 
purely  Gothic,  is  most  admirably  executed. 
The  chapel  is  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  the  upper  portion,  owing  to  the 
elaborate  and  artistic  representations  of 
Italian  fresco-painting  upon  the  roof;  the 
subject  being  the  figures  of  the  angelic 
host,  with  the  Gloria  in  Excelsts,  etc.,  in- 
scribed upon  their  skulls.  In  this  palace 
resided  the  young  Cond^,  to  whose  use  it 
was  appropriated  daring  his  studious  ca- 
reer at  the  Jesuit's  College.  Not  far  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  the  residence  of 
Cujas,  professor  of  the  university,  called 
the  Caiame  de  Gendarmerie,  The  exterior 
decorations  are  very  elegant.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  a  substantial  manner  of  brick  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  The  con-, 
vent  of  the  Soeure  BUues,  in  the  Rue  dea. 
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Vieilles  Prisons,  exhibits  some  rery  elab- 
orate specimens  of  architecture.  The  Lit- 
tle Oratory^  with  its  singular  roof  composed 
of  thin  stone  slabs,  ingeniously  divided, 
and  separating  many  peculiar  devices  and 
particular  letters,  are  finely  carved,  bot 
rather  ambiguous  in  their  meaning. 

We  next  pass  Neven,  a  town  containing 
18,000  inhabitants,  beautiAiUy  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  Principal  ho- 
tel, H,  de  France.  Its  principal  buildings 
are  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Cyr,  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  Church  of  6L 
Etienne,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  boilding  now 
occupied  as  the  Udtel  de  Ville  was  former- 
ly the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Nevers,  and 
tjie  park  formerly  attached  to  the  palace  is 
now  used  as  a  public  garden.  It  has  iron 
and  steel  manufactures  in  its  vicinity ;  in 
its  neighborhood  are  the  forges  of  Four- 
chambault,  the  copper-works  of  Sinploy, 
and  the  fonndery  of  La  Chaussade  for  ca- 
bles and  anchors  for  the  national  marine ; 
also  a  royal  cannon  fbundery  for  the  navi'. 
Near  it  are  the  mineral  waters  of  Pougues. 

MtmHru,  Hdtel  de  PariSj  situated  on  the 
AUier,  is  a  town  containing  about  20,000 
inhabitants;  it  has  two  large  squares  adorn- 
ed with  handsome  fountains.  The  Cathe- 
dral of  N6tre  Dame  is  still  in  an  unfinish- 
ed state.  The  chapel  of  the  college  con- 
tains the  monument  to  Henri,  Due  de  Mont- 
morency, erected  by  his  widow,  Maria  Or- 
sina :  he  was  executed  at  Toulouse  by  or- 
der of  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  conspiracy. 
The  town  owes  its  name  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  water-mills  formerly  on  the  Allier. 
It  contains  a  modem  Hdtel  de  Ville,  court- 
house, national  college,  two  large  hospitals, 
an.  old  castle,  theatre,  public  library,  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  large  cavalry  barracks. 
In  the  suburbs  along  the  river  are  well- 
planted  walks.  It  has  societies  of  rural 
economy,  natural  history,  and  fine  arts; 
also  manufactures  of  cutlery,  silk,  woolen, 
and  cotton,  and  does  a  large  trade  in  com, 
wine,  raw  silk,  timber,  and  live-stock. 
Marshal  Villiers,  the  opponent  of  Marlbor- 
ough, and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  natikral 
son  of  James  II.  by  Marlborough's  sister, 
were  both  bom  here.  Lord  Clarendon, 
grand  chancellor  of  England,  who  served 
under  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  having 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
his  prosperity  excited  envy ;  he  was  con- 
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victed  of  high  treason  afid  banished  from 
England,  and  while  here,  in  exile,  wrote 
his  history  of  '*The  Great  Rebellion." 
Sterne,  the  author  of  Tristam  Shandy  and 
Sentimental  Voyage,  made  Moulios  the 
scene  of  the  melancholy  stoiy  of  Maria. 
Some  15  miles  from  here  lies  the  mineral 
springs  of  Bouskfn  rArchambauU,  The 
town  has  a  population  of  4000  inhabitants. 

After  passing  St.  Germain  Flss^,  where 
travelers  change  cars  for  Vichy,  we  arrive 
at  the  well-built  town  of  Biom,  containing 
some  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  mostly 
built  of  basalt  and  lava  £rom  the  quarries 
of  Vol  vie.  It  contains  some  manu&ctures 
of  linen  and  cotton,  brandy  and  leather. 
On  the  Boulevards  which  surround  the 
town,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
General  Desaixv  St.  Gregory  of  Tdots, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  French  historians, 
was  bom  here  in  589 :  he  wrote  the  Histo- 
ry of  France,  in  16  vole.  The  church  of 
3t,Amable  is  very  intaresting  as  a  sped* 
men  of  ancient  architecture. 

We  now  arrive  at  Clenaoni  Ferrand, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Lower  Auvergne. 
k  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  contains 
a  population  of  88,000  inhabitants.  Its 
principal  hotels  are  H6td  de  la  Pah  and 
HUel  de  la  Potte,  It  is  composed  of  two 
towns,  Clermont  and  Mont  Ferrand,  fot^ 
merly  separate,  but  now  united  by  a  line 
promenade.  Being  situated  near  Puy-de- 
Ddme,  it  is  surrounded  by  volcanic  forau- 
tions  of  the  most  varied  aspect.  In  one 
of  its  suburbs  is  the  fountain  of  StAlyne, 
the  incrustations  of  which,  during  the  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  700  years,  have  formed 
a  curious  natural  bridge.  Its  principal  ed- 
ifices are  the  Gothic  cathedral  and  chareh 
of  N6tre  Dame.  In  the  latter  is  a  blark 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well ;  it  was  reported  as 
having  the  power  to  work  miradee,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  on  the  ISth 
Kji  May.  Clermont  has  a  univeraity,  acad- 
emy, normal  school,  and  botanic  gardens,  s 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  school  of  de- 
sign. It  contains  manuCactares  of  lio^ 
and  woolen  fabrics,  hosiery,  paptf,  va& 
cntlery.  It  is  the  entrep6t  of  commerce 
between  Bordeaux  and  Lyons ;  but  it  is 
particularly  noticed  as  being  the  i^ftc^ 
where  Pope  Urban  II.  held  his  grand  as- 
sembly of  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bisb^ 
ops.     He  was  assisted  by  P«ter  the  Her- 
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mit,  who  here  prooUimed  the  first  cmsade. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Pope's  eloquent  ad- 
dress, which  melted  every  listener  to  tears, 
the  led  cloaiui  worn  by  the  nobility  were 
torn  in  strips,  and  laid  on  the  breast  in  the 
fonn  of  a  cross  of  all  who  took  the  vow. 
Clenaont  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Pascal, 
the  celebrated  mathematician. 

We  next  arrive  at  Ze  Pt^,  the  end  of 
ear  route.  It  contains  20,000  inhabitants ; 
pnneipal  hotel  Deg  'Amb<uaddor$,  It  is 
beaiitirally  situated  on  the  south  slope  of 
UkCenis,  crowned  by  the  basaltic  iock  of 
Coneille,  and  baa  on  its  highest  point  a 
pictiiresqae  Gothic  cathedral,  dating  back 
to  the  10th  century.  This  cathedral  is 
'  cdebnted  for  containing  the  miracle-work- 
ing image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  called 
Aofrv  Dame  du  Puy.  Many  of  the  popes 
sod  ancient  kings  of  France  have  visited 
it.  The  nambers  that  flock  to  the  cathe- 
dnl  sre  not  so  great  as  formerly,  owing  to 
the  original  figures,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Pnq^het  Jere- 
misb,  having  been  destroyed  or  removed, 
tnd  the  present  ones  made  by  a  native  art- 
irtk  On  the  side  of  the  church  is  a  tablet 
KQording  the  number  of  priests  who  were 
iltnghtered  here  by  the  Bevolutionists  in 
1793.  The  mnaenm  of  Le  Puy  contains 
MS  of  the  moet  valuable  collections  of 
■unenlogical  and  geological  specimens  in 
Fnnce.  The  manufacture  of  cotton-lace 
is  carried  on  here  to  great  extent,  some 
fine  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  moseum.  The  remains  of  Du  Gnesc- 
lin,  the  illustrious  warrior  and  Constable 
of  France,  were  removed  and  deposited 
here  in  the  Church  of  St  Laurent. 

A  short  distance  from  Le  Puy  lies  the 
town  of  EtpctilUjf.  On  the  summit  of  a 
njck  stands  the  ancient  castle  in  which 
Charles  VII.  was  residing  when  the  news 
of  his  father's  death  arrived;  he  was  im- 
mediately declared  his  successor,  while  at 
the  same  moment  Henry  VI.  of  England 
was  crowned  at  Paris  with  great  pomp. 

Paris  to  Vichy  by  FonkAnMeau,  Mon^ 
Carpw,  Necerty  and  MouKnt,  by  the  Bour- 
bonnaia  line.  This  route  to  Vichy  is  more 
direct  than  that  via  Orleans,  and  during 
the  season  at  Vichy  (from  Kay  to  October) 
an  express  train  makes  the  Stance  from 
Paris  in  eight  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 
If  not  wishing,  then,  to  stop  at  Orleans  or 
Bourgea,  this  route  is  deddodly  the  most 


preferable.     FrntaintbUau  is  described  in 
the  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

After  passing  Nemours^  a  town  of  4000 
inhabitants,  which  contains  an  old  castle, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Savoy  line  of 
the  Dukes  of  Nemours,  and  the  Ferri^re 
Station,  five  miles  east  of  which,  in  the 
village  of  Bignon,  Mirabeau  was  born,  we 
arrive  aA,'M<mtargi$,  a  town  of  9000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Canal  de  Briare  and  Orleans,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  an  extensive  forest.  Its  castle  was 
the  former  nursery  of  the  royal  children  of 
France.  It  surrendered  to  the  rebel  Prince 
Cond^  in  1652.  The  scenery  is  now  much 
more  beautiful  as  we  approach  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  on  the  right  bank-of  which  is 
situated  the  town  of  Briare,  from  which 
Sully's  celebrated  canal  takes  its  name. 
This  canal,  completed  in  1642,  connects  the 
River  Loing  at  Montargis  with  the  Seine 
at  SLMammes.  Nevert  is  described  in 
Route  Ko.  8,  as  is  also  Mouiku,  At  St 
Germain  des  Fosses  the  traveler  changes 
cars  for  Vichy,  and  arrives  at  that  town  in 
20  minutes.  Fare,  Ist  class  from  Paris,  40 
ft.  90  c.  =$8. 

FtcAy. — Grand  HStel  de  kt  Patsc,  Grand 
HMel  du  Pare,  and  Gremd  HStel  des  Ambas- 
eadars.  These  are  the  three  best  hotels  in 
the  place,  and  are  all  first-class  and  very 
reasonable.  Their  terms  are,  first  floor, 
per  day,  vin  ordinaire  included,  15  fr. ;  sec- 
ond floor,  13  fr. ;  third,  11  fr.  The  Ambassa- 
dor is  immediately  oppoeite  the  beautiful 
Cassino  and  music-stand,  where  a  most 
capital  orchestra  performs  twice  each  day. 
The  Du  Pare  is  opposite  the  beautiful  park 
which  connects  the  Etablissement- Ther- 
mal with  the  Cassino.  The  De  la  Paix  is 
also  opposite  the  park. 

Lights  are  charged  extra,  and,  in  some 
of  the  houses,  half  a  franc  per  day  for  serv- 
ice. It  is  customary  for  all  the  guests  to 
breakfast  and  dine  at  a  table  d'h6te. 

Vickg  is  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants,  pret- 
tily situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Allier, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Baden-Baden, 
has  more  visitors  during  the  season  than 
any  other  watering-plaoe  in  Europe.  There 
were  registered  alone  in  1866,  28,500.  A?' 
though  Baden  is  visited  by  40,000  per  yeat, 
few  of  those  take  the  waters,  whereas  near- 
ly every  visitor  to  Vichy  does.  The  proof 
of  their  efficacy  is  the  steadily  incrcMsing 
number  each  year.    Two  hundred  yean 
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ago  it  was  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  the 
vicimtjf  as  well  as  many  who  could  afford 
to  come  from  a  distance.  The  first  inspect- 
or was  appointed  by  Henry  IV.,  in  1603. 
Visitors  to  Vichy  should  read  the  letters 
of  Madame  Sevignd;  she  graphically  de- 
scribes the  manners  and  customs  of  the  vis- 
itors to  Vichy  during  her  time. 

The  Thermal  Establishment  of  Vichy  is 
now  decidedly  the  largest  and  best  regu- 
lated in  France.  It  consists  of  three  sep- 
arate buildings,  each  containing  complete 
bathing  apparatus :  the  largest  owes  its  or- 
igin to  the  munificence  of  Adelaide  and 
Victoria,  sisters  of  Louis  XVI. ;  then  the 
hospital  establishment;  and,  lastly,  the  im- 
mense and  splendidly  directed  new  build- 
ing erected  by  the  company,  which  has 
leased  the  establishment  from  the  govern- 
ment for  the  term  of  fifty  years.  These 
three  bnildings  contain  over  800  cabinets 
for  baths,  with  40  others  for  different  kinds 
of  douches.  Each  bath  occupying  an  hour, 
the  company  can  consequently  accommo- 
date 3000  persons  daily.  In  1868  there 
were  172,600  baths  and  douches  paid  for; 
there  were  2,416,500  pints  of  waters  bottled 
and  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  civil- 
ised world.  The  company  also  sold  224,000 
bottles  of  other  sources,  as  well  as  52,000 
bottles  of  Chateldon,  a  water  much  used  in 
the  hotels  of  Vichy ;  80,000  lbs.  of  the  salts 
of  Vichy  extracted  from  the  water  by  dif- 
fused ctysktUizcUion  for  the  purposes  of 
drink  and  bath,  and  450,000  boxes  of  pas- 
tiles  of  different  forms.  There  is  a  govern- 
ment stamp  on  all  boxes  of  pastiles  and  jars 
of  salts,  placed  there  by  a  commissary  of 
the  government,  that  purchasers  may  not 
be  imposed  iipon  by  the  carbonate  of  soda 
used  in  trade  to  make  Vichy  water.  Nature 
is  the  best  chemist.  Use  the  genuine,  or 
don't  use  any,  is  the  advice  of  aU  first-class 
physicians. 

The  springs  of  Vichy  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber, eight  of  which  are  natural  and  four 
artificial.  The  principal  are  La  Grande 
Grilk,  fje  PuiU-CarrS,  Le  Puit  Chomel  Lu- 
cas^ Vhopital^  Les  CeUstins  (these  are  all 
from  natural  sources),  and  Uauterivt,  Me»- 
dames^  and  Parc^  artesian.  These  are  all 
the  property  of  the  state.  The  sources 
Lard^  and  Larbaud  are  private  property. 

All  these  springs  have  the  same  physical 
property;  they  only  differ  in  their  tem- 
perature, which  gives  them  different  tastes. 
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They  are  composed  of  the  same  ingrddi- 
ents,  and  have  the  same  chemical  proper- 
ties, but  they  differ  slightly  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  ingredient,  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda  predominating,  lliey  are  also  lai^ge- 
ly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  They 
are  gaseous,  alkaline,  and  thermal  in  vsr- 
rious  degrees.  In  all  the  natural  springs 
the  quantity  and  the  temperature  are  in  di- 
rect ratio,  that  is,  they  increase  or  diminlBh 
at  the  same  time.  Where  the  water  is 
most  abundant  it  is  always  the  warmest. 
The  Celestint  is  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule.  These  waters  are  used  internally  and 
externally  as  drinks,  baths,  and  douches. 
The  usual  time  to  perform  a  cure  is  twen- 
ty-one days,  but  many  physicians  say  there 
is  no  fixed  time ;  it  depends  on  the  patients 
and  on  the  disease.  The  springs  of  Vichy 
are  good  for  nearly  all  diseases  of  a  chronic 
order,  but  only  certain  in  those  affecting 
organs  below  the  diaphragm. 

The  principal  diseases  for  which  the  wa- 
ters are  known  to  be  efficacious  are  diseases 
of  the  /tMT,  skitij  gravely  goutt^  rheumatism, 
vnmb,  indiffssHonf  diabetes,  and  catarrh.  It 
is  said  that  in  cases  oigoui  and  diabeles  the 
soothing  effects  of  the  Vichy  waters  are  su- 
perior to  all  known  remedies.  The  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  proved 
their  efficacy.  The  prices  for  baths  of  the 
first  class  are  three  francs ;  the  same  for 
douches ;  second  class,  two  fhincs ;  the  di^ 
ference  between  the  two  being  in  the  quan- 
tity of  linen .  There  are  somfc  reserved  cab- 
inets where  you  can  repose  on  a  bed  after 
your  bath  for  one  ftanc  extra. 

The  new  Gassino,  the  charm  and  pride 
of  Vichy,  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  of 
the  kind  in  Europe ;  it  covers  over  twenty- 
five  thousand  square  feet.  The  theatre 
alone  contains  800  large  arm-chairs,  all 
numbered,  each  subscriber  retaining  his 
own  seat  during  the  term  of  his  subscrip- 
tion. The  price  per  month  is  fifty  francs ; 
this  gives  you  also  the  right  to  all  parts  of 
the  Gassino  as  well,  viz.,  the  saUes  dejfux 
(no  tapis  vert  or  roulette),  the  balls,  concerts, 
chairs  in  the  park,  at  the  Gelestins,  read- 
ing-room, etc.  Subscribers  to  the  Gassino 
alone  pay  twenty  francs,  and  enjoy  all  ^^ 
rights  except  to  the  theatre.  Entrance  t» 
the  theatre -(when  notx>ccupied  by  subscri- 
bers), four  francs ;  boxes  containing  fov 
chairs,  ten  francs. 

In  addition  to  the  theatre  (where  per- 
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fomiancea  by  the  best  artists  are  given 
nigiitly),  the  Cassino  contains  a  splendid 
ooncert  and  ballroom,  a  kiUb  dejeux^  read- 
iag-room  for  both  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
ialliard-ioom,  smoking-room,  all  splendidly 
furnished  and  decorated.  The  billiard- 
room  contains  four  good  tables,  and  is  un- 
der the  chai^ge  of  Professor  Gibelin,  proba- 
Uf  the  best  teacher  in  Paris.  He  spends 
hi*  iummerB  at  Vichy. 

In  1862,  a  beautifal  park,  containing 
tventj^ix  acres,  was  laid  out  along  the 
hanks  of  the  Allier ;  it  contains  many  beau- 
tiful promenades ;  it  is  protected  by  a  digue 
1^  miles  long;  behind  this  park  may  be 
seen  the  Rock«r  dea  CdesUns,  at  the  foot  of 
vhich  that  spring  rises ;  it  takes  its  name 
from  a  convent  of  that  name  which  former- 
ly stood  on  its  top.  Its  geological  coo- 
stniction  is  very  curioas. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  has  done 
niach  toward  the  advancement  of  Vichy. 
Its  digue^  parky  reservoir  of  fresh  water  for 
tU  ose  of  the  town,  a  hotel  de  ville,  light- 
iiig  irith  gas,  in  addition  to  three  beautiful 
cbftlets  built  for  his  own  use  and  at  his  own 
ttpenae,  sre  all  due  to  him. 

There  are  numerous  pleasant  excursions 

Jn  the  vicinity  of  Vichy,  viz.,  to  the  Chateau 

tif  Saudanf  distance  ten  miles:  this  was 

'pnnerly  the  property  of  Madame  Adelaide, 

ths  aster  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  bequeathed 

it  to  her  nephew,  the  Due  de  Montpensier. 

The  tariff  for  two  horses  to  Randan  is  24  fr. 

to  the  Chateau  de  Bourbon  Busset,  distance 

ten  miles.   Some  very  beautiful  views  may 

be  had  during  this  excursion ;  fare,  two 

Iiorses,  22  fr.  to  CAo/eUon,  the  source  of  the 

eelebrated  water  by  that  name ;  price  20  fr. 

to  Lu  Malavaux,  a  romantic  wild  gorge. 

Here  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 

cutle  which  belonged  to  the  Knights  Tern- 

plsTB,  10  fr.    La  Momtagne  Verie,  a  very  fine 

riew  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sichon,  10  fr. 

The  tariff  in  the  town  from  six  A.M.  until 

midnight,  one  horse,  1  fr.  25c.  the  course, 

ud  25c.  the  hour;   for  two  horses,  the 

eoiirse  2  fr.,  the  hour  3  fr. 

The  principal  consulting  physicians  at 
Vichy  are  Dr.Amable  Dubois,  inspector; 
Dr.  WUlemin,  assistant,  and  Dr.  Casimir 
Daumas.  The  last-named  has  written  an 
admirable  work  on  the  Vichy  waters,  and 
itands  high  in  the  profession. 

If  entering  Switzerland  from  Vichy,  the 
nost  direct  ronte  is  to  Geneva  via  Lyons ; 


time  tol^yons  7h.  30m.  Expense,  Ist  class, 
18  f.  60  c.  =$3.72. 

Returning  to  St,  Germain  de  FossSs, 
where  the  traveler  changes  cars,  and  soon 
passes  the  important  town  oiRoanne^  which 
contains  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  finely 
situated,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  at 
the  head  of  that  river's  navigation.  From 
hence  the  productions  of  L^'on  and  the  Le- 
vant, the  coal  of  St.  Etienne,  and  the  iron 
of  Southern  France,  which  have  been 
brought  here  by  canal  or  rail,  are  convey- 
ed to  Nantes,  on  the  western  coast  of 
France,  or  by  the  Loire,  and  Canal  de  Bri- 
are,  and  the  Seine  to  Paris.  Notice  tho 
admirable  bridge  over  the  Loire,  which 
cost  $600,000.  After  passing  through  a 
tunnel  nearly  two  miles  long,  we  arrive  at 
TVirarc,  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  muslin,  tho  town 
and  all  the  immediate  vicinity  being  em- 
ployed in  that  branch  of  industry.  The 
muslin  is  remarkable  for  its  fineness,  and 
the  weavers  are  obliged  to  work  in  tho 
damp  and  cold,  the  moisture  being  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  thread  from  breaking. 

Perrachej  the  Lyon  station.  For  descrip- 
tion of  Lyon,  see  Index. 

From  Lyon  to  Geneva,  express,  4h.  45m. 
Fare,  16  f.  90  c.  =$3.87,  via  Amberieu,  Cu- 
loz,  and  Bellegarde.  At  Amberieu  you 
change  cars,  taking  the  train  from  Paris. 
[At  Culoz,  if  on  your  way  to  Italy  by 
Mount  Cenis,  you  change  cars.]  Take 
your  seat  in  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cars, 
as  the  rail  keeps  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
River  Rhone,  and  the  scenery  is  very  beau- 
tiful. Bellegarde  is  the  frontier  station  in 
France ;  passengers  from  Switzerland  aro 
here  ask^  for  passports,  and  their  baggago 
is  examined.  You  had  better  have  a  pass- 
port, as  tho  authorities  have  the  right  to 
denuind  them  from  Americans,  not  from 
Englishmen. 

The  river  hero  becomes  exceedingly 
narrow,  and  tho  scenery  wild  and  pictur- 
esque. After  passing  several  tunnels  of 
more  or  less  length,  we  enter  the  Tunnel  of 
CredOy  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  which 
cost  one  and  a  half  million  of  dollars  to 
France,  and  three  years  of  time.  It  is  ono 
of  the  longest  in  Europe.  After  passing 
this  tunnel,  notice  on  the  left  tho  powerful 
fortress  of  Eduse,  originally  erected  by  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of 
a  wild  and  narrow  gorge,  formed  by  Mont 
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Vouache  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  and  Mont 
Credo,  a  spur  of  the  Jura,  on  the  side  of 
France.  It  was  rebailt  by  the  celebrated 
Vaaban,  bnt  dismantled  by  the  Austrians 
after  the  downfall  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
but  has  since  been  repaired,  at  great  ex- 
pense, by  the  French  government,  and  b 
one  of  the  greatest  strong-holds  in  Europe. 

Eight  miles  from  Bellegarde  we  pass  the 
station  Chanetf^  the  fh>ntier  town  of  Switz- 
erland. No  examination  of  baggage  nor 
passports. 

For  Geneva,  see  Index. 


ROUTE  No.  9. 

From  Paris  to  Marseilles,  Totdon,  NicCy 
Mentone^  and  Genoa,  by  FontainebleaUj  Di- 
jon, Macon,  Lyons,  Valence,  Avignon:  rail- 
road finished  at  the  close  of  the  year  1871 
all  the  way  to  Genoa.  Faro  to  Marseilles, 
105  frs.  25  c. ;  to  Nice,  133  frp.  10  c.  Time 
to  Nice,  27  hours. 

Fontainebleau  is  described  among  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.     The  next  place  of  im- 
portance is  Dijon  and  the  wine-growing 
district  of  Bur^ndy.     It  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  40,000  inhabitants,  and  has  many 
fine  public  walks  ami  beautiful  environs. 
Principal  hotel,  Hotel  de  Jura,  in  front  of 
the  station,  and  most  admirably  managed. 
The  principal  buildings  are  a  palace  of  the 
Princess  of  Cond^,  a  castle  built  by  Louis 
XIV.,  which  now  serves  for  barracks,  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  in  the  purest 
Gothic  style,  and  remarkable  for  the  bold- 
ness of  its  construction :  it  contains  the  ca- 
thedral clock,  made  by  Jacques  Marques, 
and  seized  upon  by  Philippe  le  Hardi  at 
Courtrai,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  works 
then  in  existence ;  its  belU  are  struck  by 
two  hammer-men,  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  called  Jacquemars,  a  corruption 
of  the  maker's  name.     Dijon  contains  a 
prefecture,  a  large  old  court-house,  theatre, 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  orphan  asylum,  also 
a  national  court  for  the  departments,  courts 
of  assize  and  commerce,  a  university-acad- 
emy, numerous  colleges,  schools  of  med- 
icine and  fine  art,  and  a  botanic  garden. 
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It  contains  manufactories  of  woolen  fabrics 
linen,  cotton,  earthenware,  soap,  beer,  and 
candles.  Its  principal  dependence,  how- 
ev^,  is  in  its  wine-trade,  being  the  princi- 
pal d6p6t  and  market  for  the  sale  of  the 
Burgundy  wines  which  grow  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

As  our  travelers  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
a  wine^rinking  people,  and  as  commodi- 
ties can  be  sold  or  withheld  at  pleasoie, 
and  be  mingled  and  adulterated  with  no 
regard  to  the  nataral  principle  of  the  arti- 
cle in  adherence  to  blhfid  cupidity,  and 
where  the  price,  too,  ceases  to  be  the  nata- 
ral market  valne,  it  is  absolutely  nooesaa- 
ry  to  became  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent brands,  manner  of  iHvparation,  and 
the  amount  distilled,  in  self-protection,  that 
every  petty  dealer  in  the  article  may  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  call  wines  by  fraud- 
ulent names,  not  only  imposing  upon  yon, 
but  every  friend  who  partakes  of  your  hos- 
pitality. For  this  purpose,  the  author 
has  made  a  short  extract  from  Bedding's 
**  Modem  Wines,"  on  the  subject  of  Bur- 
gundy wines.  We  have  described  the 
Bordeaux  wines  in  Route  No.  6^  and  will 
describe  the  Champagne  wines  on  our  route 
to  Strasbourg. 

'*  Ancient  Burgundy  now  forms  the  three 
departments  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  the  Saoae 
et  Loire,  and  the  Yonne.  The  wine  &^ 
trict  is  situated  between  46^  and  49^  ]aL, 
and  is  about  60  leagues  long  by  80  wide. 
The  most  celebrated  district  is  the  d^ 
(FOr,  thus  named  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  its  vineyards.  It  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  chain  of  gentle  cakareoos 
hills,  which  extend  northeast  and  south- 
west from  D^on  into  the  department  et 
the  Sadne  and  Loire,  including  a  small 
part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Dijon  and  all 
that  of  Beaune.  One  side  of  these  hills 
presents  an  eastern,  and  one  a  south  and 
southeastern  aspect,  both  of  which  are 
highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  viae. 
The  vineyards  cover  the  elevatkms  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  their  range,  at  the 
bases  of  which  a  plain  of  aigillaceom, 
deep-reddish  earth  extends  itself,  rich  ii 
agricultural  produce  of  another  species. 
The  training  of  the  vines  is  after  the  low 
method,  on  sticks  about  three  feet  long. 
They  are  set  much  closer  together  than  Is 
in  general  customary.  The  snperfioes  de- 
voted to  vinb  cultivation  in  the  depart- 
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Bent  of  C6te  d^Or  is  about  68,378  acres. 
The  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire, 
tbe  least  important  district  of  Burgundy 
•9  respects  the  quality  of  the  wines,  con- 
Uins  76,775  acres  of  vineyards.    The  third 
district  of  Burgundy,  the  department  of 
the  Tonne,  nearly  equals  the  Cote  d'Or  in 
the  quality  of  its  produce,  while  its  vine- 
yard are  mwe  extensive,  containing  no 
less  than  84,075  acres  of  surface.     The  to- 
tal of  acres  in  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy 
are  224,223.     The  value  of  the  wines  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  of  Burgundy,  in  years  of 
oidinaxy  production,  amounts  to  52,139,495 
fraaca — over  ten  millions  of  dollars.     The 
wines  of  France  are  grateful  and  ben- 
eficial to  the  palate  and  to  health ;  they 
do  not,  by  being  too  strongly  impregnated 
Kith  brandy,  carry  disease  into  the  stom- 
ach at  the  moment  of  social  joy ;   they 
eheer  and  exhilarate,  while  they  fascinate 
an  bat  coarse  palates  with  their  delicate 
flavor.     About  a  million  of  hectolitres,* 
oat  of  2,125,798,  are  consumed  in  the  three 
departments  composing  the  ancient  prov- 
ince; the  rest  Is  sent  to  different  ports  of 
Fnmce,  and  to  foreign  countries,  and  natu- 
nlly  consists  of  the  wines  of  the  best  qual- 
ify.   The  red  wines  of  Champagne  Resem- 
ble them  most  in  character.    The  vine  dis- 
tricts of  Btti^undy  are  known  in  the  coun- 
try by  the  divisions  Cote  de  Nuits,  Cc^te  de 
Beaune,  and  C6te  Chalonnaise. 

**The  diflerence  of  the  qualities  of  the 
irine  may  bo  judged  by  the  following  lists 
of  prices,  taking  for  example  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Beaune,  In  the  centre  of  C6te  d'Or. 
There  2300  hectolitres  ot  superior  wine  are 
produced  at  125  francs  each,  17,700  at  95, 
io,000  line  wines  at  60,  60,000  of  good  or- 
dinary at  80,  and  113,670  at  18  ft-ancs. 
This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  other 
districts  in  respect  to  quality,  except  in 
the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire — 
30  francs  the  hectolitre  is  the  highest 
price,  and  15  the  lowest.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne,  the  higher  classes  of 
nal  Bargundy  fetch  from  300  to  400  francs 
the  mjii(/;f  or  rather  125  the  hectolitre, 
while  the  lowest  brings  but  14  francs. 
The  white  wines  bring  from  98  to  23. 
Thus  the  white  wines  neither  rise  as  high 
nor  sink  as  low  as  the  red.  The  quantity 
of  alcohol  in  these  wines  is  said  to  be  13.50 

*  A  lieeMitne  is  equal  to  26^  Eng.  gallons. 
*  t  Eqnit  to  74  ganooa. 


per  cent.,  but,  in  this  respect,  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  experiments, 
as  no  two  wines  are  exactly  alike  in  point 
of  strength.  The  results  yet  obtained  are 
not,  therefore,  very  satis&ctory. 

*'  Burgundy  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  all  the  known  red  wines,  in  the  qualities 
which  are  deemed  most  essential  to  vinous 
perfection.  The  flavor  is  delicious,  the 
bouquet  exquisite,  and  the  superior  delica- 
cy which  it  possesses  justly  entitles  it  to 
be  held  first  in  estimation  of  all  the  red 
wines  known.  It  can  not  be  mixed  with 
any  other;  even  two  of  the  first  growth 
mingled  deteriorate  the  quality  and  injure 
the  bouquet. 

*'  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  histo- 
ry of  the  lower  growths  of  the  wines  of 
Burgundy,  because  they  are  rarely  export- 
ed. It  will  sufiice  to  take  a  cursory  no- 
tice of  them,  and  dwell  longest  on  those 
wines  which  are  best  known  out  of  France. 
The  three  more  celebrated  districts  have 
been  previously  enumerated,  namely,  those 
of  Beaune,  Nuit,  and  Chalonnaise. 

'*  The  fine  wines  of  Upper  Burgundy,  in 
the  arrondissement  of  D^on,  are  the  prod- 
uce of  about  700  hectares,  while  in  the  ar- 
rondissement of  Beaune  7000  are  cultivated 
for  making  the  better  growths.  The  ar- 
rondissement of  D^on,  near  Gevray ,  5  miles 
from  D^on,  produces  the  red  and  white 
Chambertin.  The  vineyard  is  very  small* 
The  soil  is  gravelly,  with  loam.  The  gravel 
is  calcareous,  and  the  subsoil  marl,  with 
small  shells.  It  is  a  wine  of  great  fullness, 
keeps  well,  and  has  the  aroma  perfect.  It 
was  the  favorite  wine  of  Napoleon.  The 
first  class  never  passes  out  of  France. 
They  make  an  effervescing  Chambertin,  a 
wine  inferior  to  good  Champagne.  It 
wants  the  delicate  bouquet  of  Champagne, 
by  the  absence  of  which  it  is  easily  detect- 
ed. The  French  complain  of  its  having  too 
much  strength;  but  this  would  commend 
it  in  England  or  America.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  wine  notwithstanding,  and  highly 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently imported  into  London,  and  is  much 
commended  by  those  whose  regard  for  the 
delicate  bouquet  of  Champagne  is  less  than 
that  for  the  carbonic  effervescence  of  sim- 
ilar growths.  In  spirit  it  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  above  the  average  of  Champagne, 
which  it  resembles  so  much  that  persons 
not  judges  might  easily  mistake  the  one 
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for  the  other.  The  principal  plantA  used 
are  those  called  the  Noirien  and  Pineati. 
The  Gibaudot  and  the  Garnet^  which  last 
gnpe  has  an  ill  name,  are  used  for  the  in- 
ferior kinds  of  wine.  The  Garnet  yields 
largely,  sometimes  a  thoosand  gallons  an 
acre.  It  b  manured,  and  is  called  the  poor 
man's  wine.  The  Chattdenojf,  for  white 
wine,  is  gathered  here  at  the  latest  period, 
and  carefully  assorted.  There  is  a  saying 
that  a  bottle  of  Chambertin,  a  roffout  a  la 
SardanapaU,  and  a  lady  cautefue,  are  the 
three  best  companions  at  table  in  France. 
*^  At  Bfeze,  St.  Jacques,  Mazy,  V^roiUes, 
Musigny,  ChamboUe,  the  Clos  Bemardon, 
du  Koi,  of  the  Chapltre,  of  Chen6ve,'of 
Marcs  d'Or,  of  Violettes,  of  Dijon,  in  the 
commune  of  that  name,  most  excellent 
wine  is  made.  In  the  Clos  de  la  Perri^re, 
in  the  commune  of  Fixin,  belonging  to  M. 
Montmort,  a  wine  in  quality*  and  value 
equal  to  Chambertin  is  grown.  Many  of 
these  vineyards  produce  white  wines  aa 
well  as  red. 

"  In  Beaune,  as  already  stated,  the  wine 
country  Lb  much  more  extensive  than  4n 
-Dijon.     The  aspect,  as  before  observed,  is 
northeast  and  soutliwest,  being  the  direc- 
tion of  the  main  road  conducting  fromDgon 
to  Chalon-eur-Sadne,  passing  throngh  the 
towns  of  Beaune  and  Nuits,  both  names  fa- 
miliar to  connoisseurs  in  wine.     The  first 
commune  is  Vougeot.     Upon  the  right 
hand  on  leaving  the  village,  the  vineyard 
of  that  name,  once  belonging  to  a  convent, 
b  seen  extending  about  400  yards  along 
the  side  of  the  road :  it  forms  an  inclosnre 
of  about  4»  hectares,  112^  acres  Englbh, 
and  sold  for  1,200,000  francs;  the  aspect 
b  E.S.E.,  and  the  slope  of  the  ground 
makes  an  angle  of  from  3^  to  4°.     Here 
b   produced   the   celebrated  wine   Clos- 
Vougeot     The  upper  part  of  the  land 
turns  a  little  more  south,  forming  an  angle 
of  5^  or  6°.     The  soil  upon  the  surface 
differs  in  this  vineyard ;  the  lower  part  is 
clay,  while  the  uppermost  has  a  mixture  of 
lime,  and  there  the  best  wine  b  grown. 
The  average  is  about  two  hogsheads  and>a 
half  the  Englbh  acre.    No  manure  is  used ; 
but  the  soil  from  the  bottom  b  carried  up 
and  mingled  with  that  at  the  top.     The 
cellars  contain  v^ts,  each  of  which  contains 
about  14  hotheads,  in  which  the  must  b 
fermented :  the  time  occupied  is  uncertain. 
The  wine  is  best  when  the  fermentation  b 
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most  rapid.     Above  thb  vineyard  u  an- 
other choice  spot,  called  Essejaux,  which  is 
much  esteemed,  but  less  so  than  the  high- 
er part  of  Clos- Vougeot.     Farther  on  is 
Vosnes,  a  village  which  prodocxs  the  most 
exquisite  wines  that  can  be  drank,  nnitang 
to  richness  of  color  the  most  delicate  per- 
fume, a  racy  flavor,  fine  aroma,  end  spirit. 
"The  most  celebrated  of  these  wines 
are  the  Romanee-vivaHi  (so  called  from  s 
monastery  of  that  name),  Bomcenee^Contii 
Bichebaurg^  and  La  Tache.    The  vineyard 
producing  the  first-mentioned  wine  is  be- 
low those  which  yield  the  Richeboarg  and 
Romanee-Conti,  and  contains  only  10  hec- 
tares of  ground.     The  Koman^ChCoDti  b 
considered  the  most  perfect  and  best  wine 
in  Burgund}'.     Ouvrard,  the  contractor, 
bought  thb  vineyard  for  80,000  fraocs. 
The  wine  is  produced  in  an  inclosure  of 
about  2  hectares  in  extent,  forming  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  the  quantity  made  b  very 
small.     The  Richebourg  inclosure,  of  the 
same  form,  contains  only  about  6  hectares. 
The  aspect  of  the  Romande-Conti  b  south- 
east, and  the  ground  fonns  an  angle  of  5^  in 
slope.     There  is  no  difiference  in  the  man- 
agement from  that   of  the  neighboring 
growths. 

'*  Continuing  to  follow  the  road,  about  a 
league  from  Vosnes  b  the  small  town  of 
Nuits.  A  part  of  the  ground  extends  south- 
west, and  b  mostly  flat.     Upon  thb  supe- 
rior wines  are  grown ;  and  among  them, 
on  a  spot  of  only  6  hectares  in  extent,  in  a 
slope  with  a  southwestern  aspect  of  not 
more  than  S°  or  4^,  the  well-known  St. 
George's,  of  exquisite  flavor,  delicious  bou- 
quet, and  great  delicacy.     The  other  vine- 
yards on  the  road  produce  wines  of  ordi- 
nary quality.     In  the  commune  of  Aloxe 
a  wine  called  Corton  is  grown,  which  is  in 
repute  for  its  bouquet,  delicacy,  and  bril- 
liant color.     The  ground  upon  which  this 
wine  b  made  gives  only  10  or  12  litres  of 
wine  each  hectare,  of  which  tliere  are  but 
46.     Nothing  is  more  remarkable  or  unac- 
countable than  the  difference  of  production 
in  these  fine  wine  districts.     The  most  de- 
licious wines  are  sometimes  grown  on  one 
little  spot  only,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards 
which  produce  no  other  but  of  ordinary 
quality ;  while,  in  another  place,  the  prod- 
uct of  a  vineyard,  in  proportion  to  its  sur- 
face, shall  be  incredibly  small,  yet  of  ex- 
quisite quality ;  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
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nfl,  aspect,  treatment  as  to  cultnre  and  spe- 
cies of  plant,  there  shall  be  no  perceptible 
difference  to  the  eye  of  tlie  experienced 
vine-gTower.  In  such  a  district  as  the 
Cote  d^Or  it  is  difference  of  site  rather  than 
treatment  to  which  the  superior  wine  owes 
itB  repute,  for  there  is  no  want  of  competi- 
tioa  in  laboring  after  excellence. 

"Bndering  on  Aloxe  is  the  vineyard 
of  Beaune,  a  well-known  wine  of  a  very 
agreeable  character.  Not  far  from  thence 
IS  produced  the  Vobu^^  a  fine,  delicate,  light 
vine,  with  the  taste  of  the  raapbeny,  and 
Pomard,  of  somewhat  more  bod}'  than  Vol- 
Bay,  and,  therefore,  better  calculated  to 
keep,  especially  in  warm  climate^.  These 
are  wines  which,  when  genuine,  bear  a 
iSood  character  all  over  the  world. 

**  Between  Volnay  and  Meursault  the 
vineyard  of  Santenot  is  situated.  It  con- 
sists of  twelve  hectares  upon  a  southern 
slope.  The  higher  part  produces  a  cele- 
brated white  wine,  called  Meursault ;  the 
middle  and  lower  a  red,  which  is  consider- 
ed preferable  to  Volnay.  In  the  neigh- 
bofiiood  of  Meursault  are  grown  the  wines 
denominated  *  passe -tons -grains*  by  the 
French,  and  the  dry  white  wines,  of  a  slight 
sulphurous  taste,  and  much  drank  in  bet 
seasons,  called  wine  of  Gen^vri^ros,  of  the 
Gootte  d'Or,  and  of  Perri^res.  The  quan- 
tity of  hectares  on  which  these  last  wines 
are  grown  is  but  sixteen.  The  situation 
to  the  southwest  of  Meursault,  where  it 
joins  Puligny,  is  noted  for  the  delicious 
white  wine  called  Mont-Rachet,  of  exqui- 
site  perfume,  and  deemed  one  of  the  most 
perfect  white  wines  of  Burgundy,  and  even 
of  France,  being  the  French  Tokay,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  connoisseurs,  but  only  in 
renown,  for  these  wines  bear  little  resem- 
Uance  to  each  other.  The  vine-ground 
of  Mont-Rachet  is  divided  into  VAine  Mont- 
Rachet,  1e  Chevalier  Mont-Rachet,  and  la 
Batard  Mont-Rachet.  The  vineyard  of 
the  Chevalier,  which  is  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  frronnd,  is  a  slope,  of  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  degrees,  and  contains  about  eighteen 
hectares.  L'Aine,  or  the  true  Mont-Ra^ 
chet,  is  about  six  or  seven  hectares.  The 
Batard  is  only  separated  fh>m  the  two  oth- 
er vineyards  by  the  road  which  leads  fi»m 
Puligny  to  Chasaagne,  and  contains  about 
twelve  hectares.  These  vineyards  have 
all  the  same  southeastern  aspect,  yet  the 
irina  from  them  is  so  different  in  quality 
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that,  while  Mont-Rachet  sells  for  1200 
francs  the  hectolitre,  the  Chevalier  brings 
but  600,  and  the  Batard  only  400.  There 
are  two  vine-grounds  near,  called  the  Per- 
rieres  and  Clavoyon,  which  produce  the 
white  wines,  sought  after  only  from  their 
vicinity  to  Mont-Rachet. 

"  Chassagne,  four  leagues  southwest  of 
Beaune,  called  Chassagne  le  Haut,  and  Le 
Bas,  not  far  from  Puligny,  is  productive 
vine-land.  The  canton  of  Morgeot  con- 
tains twenty  hectares,  which  produce  a 
red  wine  much  sought  after.  It  £sices  the 
southwest,  and  owes  its  good  qualities  to 
its  excellent  aspect.  The  village  of  San^ 
tenay,  on  the  borders  of  the  department 
terminating  the  elevated  land,  grows  some 
choice  wines,  such  as  Clos-Tavannes,  CloB- 
Pitois,  and  the  Gravi6res,  though  not  equal 
in  quality  to  those  already  enumerated. 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  wines 
of  Burgundy  which  an  Englishman  can 
hardly  comprehend.  Accustomed  to  winet 
less  delicate  than  intoxicadng,  and  regard- 
ful rather  of  the  wine  taken  from  habit 
than  quality,  his  favorite  beverage  is  cho- 
sen more  from  that  cause  than  perfection 
of  flavor.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  as- 
pect, the  season,  the  plant,  and  mode  of 
culture,  as  well  as  the  making,  each  and 
all  equally  affect  the  quality  of  these  wines 
more  than  wines  in  general,  on  account  of 
their  great  delicac}'.  The  most  finished 
and  perfect  Burgundies,  the  French  say, 
are  deteriorated  by  so  short  a  voyage  as 
that  across  the  Channel  from  Calais  to  Do- 
ver, including,  of  course,  the  journey  to 
the  former  place.  They  are  never  sent 
away  but  in  bottle. 

'*  The  best  Burgundies,  called  cub  Mie  de 
cuveegf  are  from  the  select  vines,  namely, 
the  Noirien  and  Pineau,  Grown  on  the 
best  spots  in  the  vineyard,  having  the 
finest  aspect,  these  rank  first  in  qualitj-, 
and  are  winea,  when  well  made  in  favora- 
ble seasons,  which  include  every  excel- 
lence that  the  most  choice  palate  can  appre- 
ciate :  fine  color,  enough  of  spirit,  raciness, 
good  body,  great  fineness,  an  aroma  and 
bouquet  very  powerful,  strong  in  odor,  and 
that  peculiar  taste  which  so  remarkably 
distingoishes  them  from  all  other  wines  of 
France.  The  next,  called  the  first  cuviei 
vin*  de  primeur,  approximate  very  closely 
to  the  first  class  in  quality,  except  that  the 
perfume  is  not  quite  so  high.    Good  wines, 
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leg  botmm  cuvMsj  which  are  grown  on  a  eoil 
less  favorable  than  the  foregoing,  are  in 
an  aspect  inferior,  fairly  rank  third  in 
quality.  Then  come  /«#  cuv^  rondea,  hav- 
ing the  same  color  as  the  foregoing,  and 
equal  their  strength,  but  wanting  their 
full  fineness  and  bouquet.  Next,  they  dis- 
tinguish the  second  and  third  cuvie*,  the 
color  of  which  is  often  weak  to  the  pre- 
ceding growths.  They  are  deficient  in 
spirit,  and  destitute  of  fineness  and  fiayor. 
These  three  last  classes  of  the  wines  of 
Burgundy  come  from  the  same  species  of 
wine  as  the  two  first,  but  the  soil  is  inferi- 
or, or  the  aspect  not  so  good,  being,  per- 
haps, more  humid,  or  less  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Their  abundance  compensates  the 
grower  for  their  inferiority. 

"Of  the  common  red  wines  of  Cote  d'Or 
there  are  two  sorts,  called  wines  de  tout 
grain  J  or  paste  Unu  grains^  which  oome  from 
a  mixture  of  the  Noirien  and  Pineau  grape 
with  the  Gamay.  The  wine  de  tous  grains 
is  an  ordinary  wine,  which,  when  good,  is 
much  esteemed  in  hot  seasons.  It  has  a 
deep  color,  tending  to  the  violet,  much 
body,  sufficient  spirit,  and,  after  a  certain 
age,  a  little  bouquet.  It  is  a  coarse  wine, 
but  will  keep  a  long  time  without  sickness 
of  any  kind,  and  is  much  valued  for  sus- 
taining such  wines  as  tend  to  dissolution. 
It  is  often  much  better  than  those  which 
are  called  *  les  seconde  et  troisi^me  cuv^es' 
of  a  middling  season. 

"There  are  only  two  sorts  of 'white 
wine  in  the  Cote  d'Or ;  the  first  made  from 
the  white  PineaUj  and  the  second  from  the 
common  plant  mingled  with  it  These 
two  sorts  are  marked  by  two  or  three  sub- 
divisions. The  first  in  quality,  the  finest 
and  the  best,  is  the  Mont-Rachet,  already 
mention^L  It  is  distinguishable  in  good 
j'ears  for  its  fineness,  lightness,  bouquet, 
and  exquisite  delicacy,  having  spirit,  with- 
out too  great  dryness,  and  a  luscious  taste, 
without  cloying  thickness.  In  making, 
they  endeavor  to  keep  it  with  as  little  col- 
or of  any  kind  as  possible ;  no  doubt  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  tliat  lightness 
of  hue  which  white  wines  rarely  possess, 
being  yellowish,  probably  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  which  incorporates  with 
them  while  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere«  Moftt  of  the  other  white  wines  of 
the  C6te  d'Or  difibr  most  essentially  from 
that  of  Mont-Rachet.  The  common  kinds 
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are  more  or  less  flat,  acid,'  without  body, 
and  deficient  in  firmness  and  strength. 

'  *  The  prices  of  the  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or 
differ  greatly,  and  can  not  be  fixed.  The 
tetes  de  cuvee^  or  choice  products  in  the  best 
years,  are  not  sold  under  1000  francs  the 
queue  or  tonneau,  or  216  francs  the  hecto- 
litre. *  Les  premier  cuv^es'  in  such  sea- 
sons bring  700  or  800  francs,  according  to 
their  grades  of  distinction ;  *  les  bonne  en- 
vies, *  from  600  to  700;  *  les  ronde,'  from 
400  to  500;  4es  deuxi^me  et  troist^me,' 
from  850  to  400  and  above ;  the  others  not 
more  than  two  hundred  francs. 

"The  Mont-Rachet  brings  1200  francs, 
the  other  white  wines  from  800  to  600,  and 
the  common  sorts  from  50  to  70  the  queoe. 

"  It  often  happens  in  superior  years  that 
the  best  wines,  after  making,  do  not  bear 
a  higher  price  than  400  francs ;  and  yet, 
in  fifteen  months,  1200  or  1500  are  demand- 
ed for  them.  It  may  easily  be  jadg^, 
therefore,  that  no  scale  of  prices,  when  the 
wines  are  perfect,  can  be  permanent,  ow- 
ing to  this  circumstance.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  prices  the  Burgundy  wines 
brought  from  the  vineyards  on  the  hills 
of  Beaunc,  on  an  average  of  ten  years ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  time 
of  purchase  was  at  the  vintage,  immediate- 
ly upon  making,  and  paid  by  the  highest 
bidder,  and  not  when  the  wines  had  been 
kept.  Volnay,  the  queue,  460  francs ;  Po» 
mard,  450_fr. ;  Beaune,  440  fr. ;  Sav^gny, 
420  fr. ;  Aloxe,  480  fr. ;  Aloxe,  the  Corton 
wine,  490  fr. ;  Chassagne,  410  fr. ;  Chas- 
sagne  Morgeot,  470  fr.  The  product  of 
Pulignyi  viz. :  Mont-Rachet,  1000  fr. ;  Per- 
riferes  and  Clavoyon,  880  fr.  Menrsaalt 
wines,  viz. :  Les  Gen6vri^re8,  La  Gontte 
d'Or,  450  fr. ;  and  Saulenot  red  wine,  480 
fr. ;  the  common  red  wines  sell  ibr  90  or 
100  fr.,  and  the  white  from  75  to  90  fr.,  in- 
cluding the  cask. 

"  The  wines  from  the  Nnits  district  are 
superior  to  those  of  Beaune  for  aroma, 
body,  softness,  radness,  and  will  bear 
transport  to  any  distance :  Prgmaux,  600 
fr.;  Nuits,  500  fr. ;  Nnits  St.  George's,  580 
fr. ;  Vosnes,  530  fr.  The  wines  of  Vosnes, 
viz.:  Richebourg,  600  fr.;  La  Sache,  600 
fr. ;  Roman6e  St  Vivant,  700  fr. ;  Roma- 
n6e-Conti,  6  or  7  fr.  a  bottie ;  Vongeot, 
580  fr. ;  Clos  de  Tougeot,  5  or  6  fr.  the  bot> 
tie,  at  ten  or  a  dozen  years  old,  if  the  vint- 
age has  been  very  fine ;  if  otherwise,  a^ 
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thne  or  four  years  from  the  vintage.     It  i  the  vintage.     The  good  ordinary  wines 
is  pPBServed  la  large  vats  till  bottled,  in    are  bottled  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or 


which  it  mellows  better  than  in  the  cask. 
TIm  qnaatity  produced  is  but  about  two 
bogiheads  and  a  half  to  the  English  acre. 
The  white  wine  made  here  has  been  long 
diminwhing.  The  grape  is  the  black  and 
white  Pmeau  and  the  Oiandena^.  No  ma^ 
sue  is  permitted.  The  vines  are  fifteen 
inches  apart. 

"The  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  of 
Tongeot  and  Roman^Conti  do  not  usual- 
ly  sell  their  wines  in  wood,  nor,  except  in 
ytm  of  bad  quality,  do  they  sell  them  im- 
nediately,  and  then  generally  by  auction. 
They  keep  them  in  their  cellars  for  years, 
and  only  at  last  dispose  of  them  in  bottles 
made  on  pmrpoee,  and  bearing  their  own 
nals.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Dijon 
the  following  were  not  long  since  the  (ffice 
of  two>y ear-old  wines.  It  may  be  judged, 
from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that 
snch  a  list  can  only  be  an  approximation 
to  the  truth  for  consecutive  years.  The 
white  wines  less  celebrated  in  this  district 
than  the  red  carry  a  price  generally  of  456 
litres  the  qneue,  or  about  114  gallons; 
Chambertin,  800  to  1000  fr.  the  queue; 
Oevray,  500  to  550;  Chenove  Montrual, 
ttO  to  400 ;  y  iolettes,  310  to  350 ;  Marsan- 
uy,  800  to  380;  Perri^res,  200  to  240. 
The  red  wines  are,  per  queue,  Chambei^ 
tin,  1400  to  1500  fr.;  Gevray,  700  to  800; 
ChamboUe,  700  to  800 ;  Chendve,  400  to 
450;  Dijon,  800  to  400  fr.;  Marsannay, 
and  other  ordinary  wines,  200  to  800; 
Fizin  and  Ftxey,  light  wines,  good  ordi- 
nary, 150  to  350  fr.,  the  cask  included. 

*'Tbe  wines  of  the  C6te  d'Or  most  in 
repute,  and  of  the  best  class,  are  thoM 
which  generaUy  develop  their  good  quali- 
ties the  slowest,  when  they  have  not  been 
edlared  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
potable  too  soon.  Opinions  are  different 
upon  tiie  most  eligible  period  to  bottle 
them.  Some  think  that  they  preserve 
their  good  qualities  best  when  they  are 
Wttled,  at  the  end  of  15  months,  from  the 
▼St;  but  more  think  the  third  or  fourth 
year  a  better  time,  when  the  proprietor 
can  afford  to  delay  it  so  long.  The  info- 
rior  sorts  are  delivered  for  consumption  at 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality.  The  fine  wines 
ve  not  eommonly  delivered  until  the 
*MDth  of  March  of  the  aecond  year  after 


they  remain  longer,  if  convenient  to  the 
consumer.  The  care  bestowed  upon  the 
making  accelerates  or  retards  the  perfec- 
tion of  these  wines.  The  longest  dura- 
tion of  the  finest  wines  most  capable  of 
keeping  does  not  exceed  12  or  15  years 
from  the  season  in  which  they  are  made 
After  that  time,  though  they  will  support 
themselves  some  years,  they  decline  in- 
stead of  improving.  From  the  second 
year  in  bottle  the  fullest  bodied  and  hardir 
est  wines  have  attained  *their  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection.  All  that  can  be  de* 
sired  after  this  period  is  that  they  shall 
not  deteriorate.  The  duration  of  the  or-^ 
dinary  wines  is  not  so  easily  defined. 
They  are  rarely  kept  long  in  bottle,  for 
after  the  second  or  third  year  they  would 
become  good  for  little.  The  produce  of 
some  of  the  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or  is  near- 
ly a  thousand  English  gallons  the  acre. 

*^  The  manner  of  making  the  best  and 
most  celebrated  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or  is 
sufiSdently  coarse:  the  grapes  are  com* 
monly  trodden  before  they  are  thrown  into 
the  vat ;  a  part  of  the  stalks  are  then  taken 
out,  and  the  must  b  suffiered  to  ferment 
The  gathering  takes  place  in  the^  hottest 
sunshine.  The  fermentation  in  the  vat, 
which  contains  about  18  hogsheads,  and 
is  usually  left  uncovered,  lasts  from  80  to 
48  hours  if  the  weather  is  hot,  and  from 
three  to-  eight  days,  and  even  12  days,  if 
it  be  cold,  for  the  fint  class  of  wines.  The 
white  wines  are  longer.  The  wine  is  then 
drawn  off  into  vats  containing  each  about 
700  gallons.  The  management  consists 
of  a  racking  in  the  month  of  March  follow- 
ing the  vintage,  and  a  second  racking  in 
September,  repeated  every  six  months,  for 
the  red  wines.  The  casks  are  kept  exact- 
ly filled,  and  the  wine  is  fined.  Many 
persons  make  the  first  racking  soon  after 
the  first  frost  happens,  fine  immediately, 
and  rack  i^pun  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  then  in  the  month  of  September. 

*'The  next  division  of  Burgundy  con- 
sidered as  respects  the  excellence  of  its 
wines,  is  the  Department  of  the  Yonn" 
It  contains,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
more  space  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine  than  the  Cote  d'Or;  but,  thoogh  it 
produces  some  wines  of  very  good  quality, 
they  are  inferior  to  those  of  that  renowned 
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district.  The  prices  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Auxerre  are  40  francs  the  moid  of  280 
litres,  to  800  and  850. 

**  These  vines  may  be  arranged  in  three 
classes :  The  first  is  made  from  the  black 
Pineau  grape  alone ;  it  has  a  good  color, 
and  agreeable  bouquet,  with  strength  and 
spirit,  and  yet  does  not  injure  the  head  or 
stomach.  In  this  class  muy  be  placed  the 
following  wines  m  their  order  of  superiori- 
ty :  Chainette,  Migraine,  Clairion,  Boivins, 
Quetard,  Pied  de  Rat,  Chapotte,  Judas, 
Boussicat,  Rosoir,  Champeau,  the  lies. 
These  wines  are  produced  on  130  hectares 
of  land.  Hence  may  be  judged  the  vast 
variety  of  species.  They  bring  from  800 
to  400  francs  the  muid ;  the  mean  price  is 
about  850  francs.  In  the  communes  of 
Irancy  and  Cravant  wine  is  produced. 
Palotte,  worth  about  90  francs  the  hecto- 
litre, and  much  esteemed. 

"  This  district  produces  red  wines  still 
lower  in  price.  The  second  class  of  wines 
.*.8  made  from  the  grapes  called  Tresseau, 
ronutmj  and  plant  duBoi^  alone  or  mingled. 
Of  this  class  the  Tretmm  alone  is  the  su- 
perior kind ;  the  wine  sells  for  86  francs 
the  hectolitre.  The  thurd  class  is  made 
from  the  vine  Gamay  or  Garnet^  and  is  on 
that  account  a  common  wine,  strongly 
colored,  but  cold.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  wine,  mingled  with  white  wine,  be- 
comes sooner  ripe  than  in  its  natural  state. 
Of  the  white  wines  of  the  Yonne,  the  best 
class  is  produced  from  the  Pineau  blanc. 
The  chief  of  these  is  Chablis.  If  this  wine 
is  the  product  of  a  fiivorable  year  it  should 
be  very  white.  It  is  a  dry  wine,  diuretic, 
and  tastes  flinty.  The  best  wines  of  Cha- 
blis stand  in  the  following  order :  first,  Yal 
Mur ;  secondly,  Vauxdesir ;  thirdly,  Gre- 
nouille ;  fourthly,  Blanchot ;  fifthly,  Mont- 
de-Milieu,  forming  together  about  fiffy- 
five  hectares  of  vine^^ards.  These  wines 
sell  in  the  common  run  of  the  seasons  at 
from  250  to  800  f^uncs  the  muid. 

"  The  third  class  of  white  wines  is  the 
product  of  the  Plant  vert,  grown  in  a  bad 
aspect  and  soil,  and  brings  about  23  fhmcs 
the  hectolitre. 

**  The  white  wines  of  the  first  quality  do 
not  keep  so  well  as  the  red.  The  first 
class  of  red  wines  is  often  kept  in  the  wood 
for  more  than  three  years  after  bottling. 
It  is  excellent  after  it  has  remained  a  year 
in  bottle,  and  will  keep  good  for  ten  J9^n 
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more.  The  white  wines  are  perfect  at 
thr^e  or  four  years  old,  but  are  subject  to 
get  thick  as  they  acquire  i^.  In  the 
wine  districts  of  the  Yonne  the  wines  are 
racked  twice  the  first  year,  and  not  again 
except  just  before  they  are  sold.  Tliey 
are  never  fined  except  for  bottling.  The 
vineyards  of  Availlon  produce  three  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wine :  the  first  delicate, 
fine,  spirituous,  and  good,  bringing  50 
francs  the  hectolitre ;  secondly,  a  wine  of 
ordinary  qualit}^  bringing  40  francs;  ttiird- 
ly,  common  wines,  worth  very  little.  The 
best  wines  of  Availlon  are  those  from 
Ronvres,  Annay ,  Month6ch6rin,  Monfaute, 
Clos  de  y^zeley,  and  Clos  de  Givry .  Wines 
which  form  the  ordinary  wines  of  rich  fam- 
ilies are  Vault,  Valloux,  Champgachot, 
Thurot,  Girolles,  and  Etandes.  These 
wines  are  treated  very  nearly  the  same  as 
in  Auxerre  prior  to  bottling.  The  Champ- 
gachot is  liable  to  a  singular  disease.  In 
spite  of  racking,  and  all  the  care  taken, 
it  is  sometimes  loaded,  in  spring,  with  a 
cloudiness,  which  changes  its  taste  and 
hue.  In  this  state  they  are  careftil  not  to 
disturb  it,  and  it  soon  works  itself  clear 
and  of  a  good  color  It  is  rarely  i)etter 
than  after  this  sickness,  which  never  hap 
pens  but  once.  Some  oC  the  growers  ars 
pleased  to  see  the  wine  pat  on  this  appear 
ance.  The  best  wines  of  the  arrondisse* 
ment  of  Poigny  do  not  fetch  more  than  40 
francs  the  hectolitre.  In  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Sens  there  are  wines  that  bring 
about  60,  such  as  that  of  Paron,  but  the 
quantity  is  smaU.  The  arrondisaement'of 
Tonnerre  merits  attention  for  its  wines. 
The  vines  are  planted  on  calcareous  slopes, 
differing  in  aspect.  Those  of  the  south- 
east and  south  are  very  good ;  such  as  bear 
a  southwest  aspect  are  also  moch  esteem- 
ed, and  give  the  best  wine.  Of  this  latter 
aspect  is  the  vine-^^und  from  Tronchoj 
to  Epineuil  inclusively,  where  the  most 
distinguished  wines  are  grown,  such  as 
of  Pv6aux;  Perri^res,  des  Poches,  and  oth- 
ers, particularly  Olivotte,  in  the  comlnane 
of  Dannemoine.  The  wines  of  Tonnerre, 
of  the  finest  kind,  fetch  90  frames  the  hecto- 
litre, on  an  average ;  and  the  other  kinds, 
in  gradation,  from  60  to  35.  The  wine  of 
Olivotte,  one  of  the  best,  has  a  good  flavor, 
is  fine,  and  of  excellent  color,  but  it  laelu 
the  true  bouquet  unless  in  very  favorable 
years.    The  oommunea  which  frunish  tht 
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bwt  wines  em  Tonnerre,  Epineuil,  Danne- 
BHane,  far  the  fine  red  wines ;  those  of 
tke  second  and  third  qoalities  are  grown 
It  Motosinef  St  Martin,  ^eury,  and  Vezin- 
nes.  White  wines  are  grown  in  the  com- 
mmes  of  Tronchoy,  Hey,  B4ru,  Viviers, 
Twey,  Roffey,  Serigny,  and  Vezannes. 
Those  of  Grize,  in  the  commane  oC  £pi- 
bchI,  as  well  as  that  of  Tonnerre,  and,  above 
aU,  of  Vaamorillon,  in  the  oommune  of 
Jnnsy,  are  distingnished.  These  wines 
•re  treated  in  mailing  as  in  the  Cote  d'Or, 
ind  will  Iceep  good  in  bottles  fiom  five  to 
tea  years.  The  department  of  the  Saone 
ind  Loire  is  the  other  division  of  ancient 
Bargiudy.  The  quality  of  its  wines  is 
bv  no  means  eqoal  to  those  of  the  C6te 
<l'Or  or  the  Yonne,  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, the  Bnrgttndies  of  the  less  opalent 
classes.  These  wines  differ  in  prices :  the 
■nottdiesement  of  Macon  famishes  red 
vmes,  for  example,  to  the  extent  of  4349 
liectolitres,  at  60  francs  the  hectolitre,  and 
S19,782  hectolitres,  of  varying  quality,  at 
iBtennediate  prices,  " 
tie  excellent  wines 

those  of  Burgundy  and  the  Rhone,  which, 
It  6  or  7  years  old,  are  in  their  prime  age. 
They  drfailc,  with  water,  better  than  any 
other  wines.  Lyons  is  a  great  consumer 
of  these  wines.  The  wines  of  the  «om- 
mane  of  Romaneche,  called  Les  Theoreins, 
Mil  for  56  fhmcs ;  La  Chapelle  de  Guin- 
chay,  Davay^  Creuze  Noire,  St.  Amour,  at 
<liftnmt  prices,  down  as  low  as  25  francs. 
The  white  wines  of  the  first  class,  such  as 
IWlly,  are  of  superior  quality,  and  better 
'^•pted  for  carriage  than  the  red,  but  the 
quantity  made  is  much  less.  They  sell  at 
M  francs;  Fniss^  at  47;  Solutr^  Chain- 
h^  Loch6,  Vinzellea,  Vergisson,  Sftlomay, 
Charnay,  Pierre-clos  still  lower.  The  an- 
poal  value  of  the  wine  does  not  increase 
|b  consequence  of  the  goodness  of  the  qual- 
ity. The  wines  of  Burgundy  are  gener- 
ally dearest  in  years  when  their  quality  iA 
indifferenL  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
Pfoverb  among  the  wine-growers,  Fui  vert^ 
••*  dker  —  *tart  wine,  dear  wine.*  The 
tmMon  of  this  is,  that  the  good  quality  of 
the  wine  always  aocompanies  abundant 
fears,  and  the  reverse.  The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  these  districts  has  been  very 
Binch  improved  of  late.  The  quantity  of 
Mt  produced  is  also  more  considerable. 
The  system  in  the  M&oonnais  is  for  the 


most  part  a  division  of  the  produce  be< 
tween  proprietor  and  cultivator.  The  Yig- 
nerons  here  are  a  sober,  economical,  re- 
spectable class  of  men.  The  hectare  of 
vines,  or  about  two  acres  and  a  quar- 
ter English,  represents  a  capital  of  5000 
or  6000  francs.  Not  less  than  40,000  or 
50,000  hectolitres  might  be  sent  out  of  the 
district,  were  wine  demanded  to  that  ex- 
tent. Of  other  red  wines,  the  little  Cor- 
tin,  named  Moulin-^vent,  produces  a  light 
and  delicate  species,  but  it  must  be  drank 
in  the  second  or  third  year.  It  will  not 
keep  beyond  the  tenth.  The  wine  of 
Davay^  ameliorates  best  by  age.  It  may 
bo  drank  in  the  second  year,  and  will  keep 
till  the  twentieth.  It  approaches  nearest 
the  wines  of  Qote  d'Qr  in  excellence, 
though  considered  but  an  ordinary  wine. 
When  it  is  kept  some  time,  it  rises  superi- 
or to  the  class  denominated  ordinary .  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word.  The  white 
wines  of  Pouilly  rank  superior  to  any  of 
the  red  wines  of  the  Maconnais.  In  good 
years  they  rival  the  first  products  of  the 
French  soil,  and  compete  with  the  best 
wines  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  or  the 
Bordelais,  according  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Maconnais.  Their  characteristic  is  tho 
nutty  taste  they  leave  on  the  palate.  At 
one  year  old  they  drink  smooth  and  agrees 
able,  after  which  they  much  resemble  dry 
Madeira  both  in  color  and  strength.  They 
will  keep  a  long  while.  The  wine  of  Fuiss^ 
does  not  taste  of  the  nut  like  Pouilly,  but 
has  a  flinty  flavor;  is  fine  and  delicate. 
It  becomes  more  spirituous  by  age.  The 
wines  of  Solutr6  are  more  like  those  of 
Pouilly  than  Fuiss6,  but  are  inferior. 

"  These  and  the  other  white  wines  enn- 
merated  before  are  often  sparkling  or 
tnougaeux  of  their  own  accord  in  the  first, 
and  sometimes  the  second  year,  when  bot- 
tled in  March.  They  keep  long  and  welL 
The  red  wines  keep  a  good  while  in  wood ; 
but  the  white  are  bottled  in  the  month  of 
March  of  the  first  year.  They  are  twice 
racked  and  fined  only  six  days  before  bot- 
tling. In  Antun  there  are  three  qualities 
of  wines.  The  best  is  called  Maranges ; 
it  is  left  in  wood  three  years,  bottled  the 
fourth,  and  keeps  well.  Its  mean  price  is 
76  francs.  The  second  quality  of  wine  ia 
that  of  Sangaot,  and,  indeed*  all  the  wines 
of  Dezize,  except  Maranges.  These  are 
ordinarv  wines,  and  bottled  at  three  yeara 
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of  age ;  will  keep  twenty.  They  increase 
iu  quality  by  a(^  and  become  from  vins 
(Tcrdinaire  to  be  mnt  d'entremitt.  The 
mean  price  is  35  francs  the  hectolitre.  The 
wines  of  Chalons  admit  of  the  same  divi- 
sions in  qoality  as  those  of  Autan.  The 
best  wines  are  from  the  noirien  grape,  and 
the  best  of  the  first  growth  fetch  66  francs, 
and  of  the  second  growth  44  francs.  These 
wines  have  a  fine  and  delicate  taste ;  they 
please  by  their  agreeable  odor  and  aroma. 
In  the  ordinary  wines  the  aroma  is  not 
present,  still  they  are  pleasant  drinking 
of  their  class.  The  better  ordinary  wines 
of  Chalons  increase  in  value  by  age,  aug- 
menting a  fourth  in  price  every  year  they 
are  kept.  A  bottle  of  the  finest  wine 
fetches  fh>m  2  to  8  francs.  In  the  arron- 
dissements,  the  produce  of  which  is  not 
here  detailed,  the  mean  price  of  the  hecto- 
litre is  fromi  20  to  24  francs.  Such  are 
these  wines,  the  most  perfect  ever  grown, 
and  yet  the  care  taken  of  them  by  the 
maker  from  the  press  to  the  bottle  is  by 
no  means  eqoal  to  that  taken  of  Cham- 
pagne. Katnre  and  the  site,  with  the  ob- 
servance of  a  very  simple  and  common 
process,  are  all  that  are  demanded  to  bring 
to  its  present  perfection  the  first  red  wine 
in  the  world. 

*'  The  secret  of  the  excellence  of  Bur- 
gundy depends  upon  unknown  qualities  in 
tiie  soil)  which  are  developed  only  in  par- 
ticular places,  often  in  tb  3  same  vineyard, 
at  all  events  within  a  very  narrow  district. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  Fi-ance  has  in  these 
wines  a  just  cause  for  boast,  and  a  staple 
in  which  she  has  never  been  excelled. 
While  much  is  owing  to  the  climate  and 
aspect,  it  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  char- 
aoteristicB  of  Burgundy  depend  least  upon 
the  art  or  labor  of  man,  since  wines  inferior 
in  quality  receive  as  much  or  more  of  his 
attention  than  those  of  Burgundy.  There 
is  very  little  of  the  first  class  of  these 
wines  exported  from  France,  in  this  re- 
spect differing  from  Champagne,  where 
the  best  finds  its  way  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. There  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
and  among  the  foremost  the  small  quan- 
tity produced,  which  the  French,  who  are 
choice  in  wines,  know  very  well  how  to 
distinguish,  bat  which  foreign  merchants 
very  rarely  do.  As  good  a  price  can  be 
obtained  in  France  fbr  the  highest  class 
of  Boxgnndy,  such  as  Boman^e-Conti,  of 
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I  which  only  a  dozen  pieces  are  anniully 
made,  or  for  La  Tache,  as  can  be  obtained 
I  any  where.     The  first  of  these  wines,  be- 
,  ing  grown  upon  less  than  four  acres  of 
land,  is  not  beyond  the  supply  of  the  Parts 
market ;  and  to  the  ,^cond,  grown  upon  a 
spot  of  ground  of  about  six  acres,  the  midc 
remark  will  apply.     The  genuine  Cham- 
I  bertin  is  a  scarce  wine  with  the  foreigner. 
The  other  wines  of  the  first  class  of  Bar- 
gundy  are,  therefore,  substituted  for  these 
to  the  stranger  almost  universally.    This 
is,  however,  of  less  consequence,  when  it 
is  considered  that  very  few  persons,  except 
those  of  the  best  taste  habitually  acquainU 
ed  with  them,  can  discern  the  difference. 
In  wholesomeness,  and   every  essential 
quality  to  the  ordinary  drinker,  tbey  are 
equal  to  the  first  growths.     To  recapito- 
late  the  wines  of  the  Cute  d*Or,  the  fineit 
Burgundies  of  the  Cute  do  Nuits  are,  Ro* 
man^e-Conti,  La  Tache,  Chambertin,  Ro- 
mance St  Yivant,  Richebourg,  Nuits,  St 
George's,  Clos-Vougeot,  Pr^maux,  Yosnes, 
and  La  Perri^re.    Of  the  Cote  de  Beaune, 
ChamboUe,    Mnsigny,  Volnay,  PomsTd, 
Beaune,  Savigny,  Aloxe,  Aloxe  de  Cortin. 
Of  the  Cote  de  Challonais,  Vosnes,  Mort, 
Santenot,St.Anbin,  Haranges.   These  an 
the  three  first  and  finest  qualities  amoni; 
red  wines.    Of  white,  the  celebrated  Mont^ 
Rachet  takes  the  first   place,  then  the 
Goutte  d'Or  and  Gen^vri^res  of  Meursaolt. 
The  red  wines  of  the  second  class  abors 
are  many  of  them  a  little  inferior  to  the 
first.     The  first  class  of  the  wines  of  the 
Yonne  comprises  those  called  01iv«ttMt 
near  Tonnerre,  and  Peni^re.    Those  of 
Auxerre  have  been  enumerated  in  a  |b^ 
ceding  page,  to  which,  in  the  second  dao, 
may  be  annexed  the  wines  of  Epineuil,  Ltt 
Poches,  Haute  Perri^re,  Inuicy,  Danne- 
moine,  and  Coulanges  la  Vinense.    The 
white  wines  of  the  first  class  are  Chsblis, 
Tonnerre,  Le  Clos,  Yauxdesir.    The  firrt 
<;lass  of  Burgundies  in  the  Saone  and  Loin 
are  Moulin-^-vent,  Torins,   and  Cbeoas. 
The  second  class  comprise  Fleuri,  Chapelle 
de  Bois,  and,  in  short,  all  the  district  cf 
Koman&che. ' '    The  bnfiet  at  the  ststioD  of 
Lyons  is  very  fine,  and  the  landloid,  M. 
Paul,  is  a  liberal  wholesale  dealer  in  wines. 
After  leaving  Dijon  we  pass  the  Vfmgtci 
station,  renowned  for  its  celebrated  wines, 
described  by  Mr.  Redduig.     We  next  pass 
NtdUy  a  town  of  3000  inhabitanto ;  its  viB«>i 
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described  above,  were  rendered  iamouB  as 
£ir  back  aa  1676  hy  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
phjtician  prescribed  their  use  exclusively, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his  health. 

Btaune,  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants. 
Heid  de  France,  fair.  It  contains  a  fine 
hospital,  founded  in  1443 ;  a  public  library 
of  10,000  Tolomes ;  it  has  manufactures 
of  cloth,  leather,  and  casks.  Its  principal 
tnde,  however,  is  in  the  wines  of  Burgun- 
dy, nearly  100  of  the  leading  mercantile 
bouses  being  engaged  in  that  business. 
Over  40,000  butts  are  annually  exported. 
HoDge,  the  celebrated  mathematician  and 
isTorite  of  Napoleon,  was  bom  here. 

Ckaion-wr-JSaSne,  as  its  name  indicates, 
ii  sitiuted  on  both  banks  of  the  Sa6ne ; 
it  eootains  20,000  inhabitants.  TheiB  is 
nothing  in  this  town  worth  seeing.  Here 
the  Comal  du  Cmlre  connects  the  Loire  to 
the  Saonc^  Hotels,  HM  da  Pare  and 
H.  Trm  Faisans,  There  is  a  granite  col- 
nmn  8ap{A>sed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Roman 
period,  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Napo- 
leon, and  a  fountain  with  a  statue  of  Nep- 
tune. The  town  has  a  school  of  design 
and  a  public  library  containing  10,000  vol- 
tees.  The  Hospital  of  St.  Laurent,  which 
■  atoated  on  an  island  in  the  Saone,  is  an 
admirably  nuinaged  institution,  as  well  as 
that  of  St.  Louis.  Th«re  is  also  a  theatre, 
IkMc  baths,  and  college,  manufactories  of 
matches,  jewelry,  and  linen,  and  exports  a 
Itfge  quantity  of  wine,  timber,  and  char- 
coal The  fiunous  Abelard  died  here  in 
1142;  he  was  buried  at  the  Abbey  of  St. 
llutel^  but  was  afterward  removed  to  Far- 
Kkte.  Steamers  go  down  the  Sadne  to 
Lfons  daily  in  five  or  six  hours. 

Macon,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saooe:  population  19,000:  Hotel  de  VEu- 
I'ope,  decidedly  the  best  house  here.  The 
proprietor  is  a  grower  of  the  celebrated 
Kacon  wine  called  ''Thorin:'  The  chief 
edifices  are  the  Hotd  de  VUle,  cathedral, 
sad  old  episcopal  palace.  Passengers  for 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  via  Bourges,  Point 
d'Ain,  here  change  cars.  This. is  the  most 
<&rect  road  to  enter  Switzerland. 

l^fum,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Bhone  and  Sa6ne :  population  323,954.  The 
principal  hotels  are  Grand  Hotel  de  Lgon, 
Rue  Imperiale,  first  class  in  every  respect, 
•nd  Grand  HHd  Colkt,  No.  60  Rue  Impe- 
nale  and  No.  99  Roe  de  rimp^iatrice,  near 


Place  Louia-le-Grand — good  house,  prices 
reasonable.  Lyons  is  the  centre  of  man* 
ufactnres  in  France,  and  the  second  city 
in  the  empire  in  point  of  size  and  pop- 
ulation. It  is  of  great  antiquity.  Un- 
der the  Latin  name  of  Lugdunum,  it  was 
the  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul ;  in  modem 
times,  its  share  in  tiie  horrors  of  the  Kevo- 
lution,  where  it  was  one  of  the  chief  scenes 
of  the  Jacobin  excesses,  has  aided  in  giv- 
ing it  notoriety.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  has  rendered  its  name  enduringly  poi>- 
ular  in  connection  with  scenes  of  an  oppo^ 
site  and  more  attractive  kind. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Khone  and  the 
Saone  are  magnificent  quays;  and  the  city 
possesses  many  fine  public  edifices  which 
we  will  notice  in  detail.  It  is,  however, 
for  the  most  part  closely  built,  with  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  the  vsnal  characteristics 
of  a  manufacturing  town.  The  regenera^. 
ting  hand,  however,  of  the  present  Empe- 
ror is  visibly  displaying  itself.  Lyons  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  roannfacture,  in- 
cluding that  of  velvets,  satins,  and  other 
varieties  of  the  same  fabric,  but  the  present 
number  of  silk  looms  is  much  below  what 
it  was  at  a  former  time,  prior  to  the  exten- 
sive pursuit  of  this  branch  of  industry  by 
Zurich  and  other  places  qn  the  Continent, 
aa  well  as  the  fuller  development  among 
the  manufactures  of  England.  There  are 
in  Lyons  considerable  factories  for  the  prod^ 
uce  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  other  goods, 
besides  gold  lace,  jewelry,  and  other  arti* 
cles. 

To  obtain  a  topographical  view  of  Lyons, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  beautiful  sight, 
the  traveler  had  better  make  the  ascent  of 
the  heights  of  Fourvi^res:  in  reaching  them 
from  the  H6tel  de  Lyon,  you  pass  the  Ho^ 
piuU  of  Antiquities,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Soman  palace  where  Claudius  and  Caligula 
both  were  bom.  On  the  top  of  the  heights 
stands  the  church  of  Nikre  Dame  de  Four^ 
viere,  surmounted  with  a  dome  on  which 
stands  a  colossal  copper  figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  chtirch  contains  numerous  of- 
ferings to  the  Virgin,  whose  intercession 
saved  Lyons  from  being  devastated  by 
cholera.  Close  to  the  church  an  enterpris- 
ing individual  has  built  a  tower  which 
stands  over  600  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
Saone,  and  on  clear  days  Mont  Blanc,  100 
miles  off,  is  often  seen.  Immediately  be- 
hind Fourviirea  stands  the  church  of  8U 
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IrarUef  of  no  importance  in  itself,  bat  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  where  that  cruel  tyrant, 
l^ptimius  Sevems,  in  the  year  202,  caused 
the  massacre  of  nearly  20,000  Christians 
-who  had  met  here  to  pnty.  Their  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  vaults  underneath 
the  church.  The  moseam  contains  several 
fine  pictures  by  some  of  the  best  masters. 
The  principal  picture  in  the  gallery  is  the 
Atceiuitmj  by  Perugino,  master  of  Raphael. 
There  are  also  a  number  by  Rubens,  Guer- 
cino,  Teniers,  and  Palmo  Vecchio.  There 
are  also  some  specimens  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ty, foremost  among  which  are  the  bronze 
tables  on  which  is  carved  a  speech  of 
Claudius,  a  native  of  Lyons,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Roman  Senate  in  A.D.  48.  Among 
the  celebrated  persons  bom  in  Lyons  was 
Jacquard ,  inventor  of  the  silk-loom.  There 
is  a  very  fine  portrait  of  him  in  the  picture- 
gallery ;  also  one  in  the  Schooi  of  Design^ 
or  Inttitution  de  la  McaiinUre ;  the  latter  is 
produced  by  the  loom,  and  is  in  imitation 
of  an  engraving.  Lyons  also  contains  a 
MuBeum  of  Natural  Hittory^  well  filled  in 
all  its  various  departments,  and  a  public 
library  containing  10,000  volumes.  Be- 
fore the  siege  of  Lyons  it  contained  nearly 
100,000 ;  after  the  city  was  taken,  the  be- 
siegers turned  the  library  into  a  barrack, 
and  insisted  in  using  the  books  only  for 
fuel.  The  JIM  de  VUU  is  rendered  histor- 
ically  of  great  importance.  It  was  here 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  sat  after  the 
siege  of  Lyons,  consisting  of  Couthon, 
Fouch6,  and  CoUot  d'Herbois.  The  last 
named,  who  was  chief  of  those  tyrants,  had 
been  an  actor,  and  had  been  hissed  off  the 
stage  at  Lyons.  Maddened  at  his  recep- 
tion, he  threatened  the  direst  vengeance 
against  the  inhabitants ;  chance  gave  him 
the  power ;  and  the  poor  unfortunates  were 
executed  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  day. 
The  guillotine  being  too  tedious  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  both  innocent  and  guilty,  they 
were  tied  to  a  cable,  sixty  at  a  time,  and 
cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot  were  fired 
along  the  line;  alter  over  2000  persons 
were  butchered  in  this  manner,  the  city 
was  razed  to  the  ground. 

Lyons  is  well  fortified  by  detached  forts 
in  a  circle  round  the  town :  the  most  im- 
portant  are  the  heights  of  St,  Crotx^  of 
Fourviirtt,  and  Crdx-Rtmate;  the  last  stands 
above  the  suburbs  of  that  name,  which  are 
principally  inhabited  by  silk-weavers,  who 
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live  in  houses  of  immense  height,  in  nar^ 
row,  dirty  streets.  This  suburb  is  the  hot- 
bed of  insurrection,  teeming  with  turba<. 
lence  and  sedition;  nearly  all  the  riots 
and  revolts  in  Lyons  sprung  from  this 
quartier :  there  are  over  30,000  silk-weav- 
ers in  Lyons,  all  of  whom  are,  physically 
considered,  an  inferior  set  of  men,  and  are 
generally  exempt  from  military  duties  on 
that  account.  They  do  not  work  in  large 
factories  as  with  us,  but  the  employer 
gives  out  the  raw  idlk  to  the  weavers  and 
dvers.  This  manufacture  of  silk  was  first 
established  at  Lyons  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  The  Conaal  des  Prwi- 
hommeSf  alluded  to  in  our  description  of 
Paris,  is  here  brought  into  requisition  with 
xtry  beneddal  effect,  in  settling  difficul- 
ties arising  between  master  and  man.  Om- 
nibuses traverse  the  town  in  every  direo 
tion,  and  voitures  stand  on  the  principal 
places :  where  the  names  of  the  streets  are 
written  in  black,  the  streets  run  parallel 
with  the  two  rivers,  and  when  in  yellow, 
at  right  angles.  Steamers  on  the  Rhone 
leave  daily  for  Avignon  and  Aries,  leaving 
from  Place  Belcour,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone ;  but  take  the  railway  by  all 
means.  The  scenery  of  the  river  can  be 
seen  just  as  well  fh)m  the  cars  by  sitting 
on  the  right-hand  side,  the  road  skirtiog 
the  river  on  its  left. 

VienMf  a  very  ancient  town,  anterior 
even  to  Lyons,  contains  20,000  inhabitants: 
hotel  TctUe  Ronde.  It  was  made  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Yiennoise  by  the  Romans, 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  residence  of  tlie  dso- 
phin.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  no- 
merous  ancient  remains,  among  which  is 
,  the  CctsUe  of  Salomon^  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  prison  of  Pilate,  be  having  been 
banished  from  Rome  to  Vienna,  in  Gatd, 
after  his  return  from  Jerusalem.  P»ps 
Clement  V.  and  Philippe  le  Bel  here  held  a 
council  in  1811,  and  abolished  the  Order  of 
the  Templars. 

Our  next  place  of  any  importance  is,  aft- 
er passing  the  village'  of  St.  Vallier,  the 
Chateau  de  Ponsas,  where  it  is  said  Pontios 
Pilate  committed  suicide  by  throwing  him- 
self i^m  a  rock  I  Nearly  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Doux,  on  oar  left,  before  we  ar- 
rive at  Tcnn,  we  perceive  a  small  conical 
hill.  Tradition  says  that  an  inhabitant 
of  the  town  of  Condrieu  determined  to 
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tarn  hennit,  and  establiahed  his  cell  on 
tiie  top  of  this  hill :  he  amused  his  leisure 
hoots  by  breaking  the  stones  and  rocks 
which  saxTounded  his  dwelling,  and  plant- 
log  among  them  some  vine-slips  of  ^he 
VioDoier  species   from    Condrieu.     The 
Shiraz  was  afterward  introduced.     It  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration:  the  hermit's  exam- 
ple was  copied  by  others,  and  the  sterile 
bill  side  was  soon  converted  into  a  vine- 
yard of  about  300  acres,  which  produces 
tik!  celebrated  white  and  red  wines  known 
as  tbe  Hermitage.     The  real  Hermitage 
will  not  keep  more  than  20  j-ears  without 
altering:  that  of  the  first  class  is  not  bot- 
tled for  4  or  5  years ;  it  is  generally  sold 
at  that  age  for  exportation ;  its  average 
price  on  the  spot  is  about  80  cents  the  bot- 
tle. The  qaantity  produced  is  about  63,000 
gallons,  including  every  quality.    A  large 
quntity  of  the  first  quality  is  sent  to  Bor- 
deaux to  mix  with  the  best  qualities  of 
daret,  which  gives  the  claret  body,  and  fits 
it  for  exporbtion.     The  white  Hermitage 
is  made  of  white  grapes  only,  and  is  di- 
vided into  three   qualities.     This  is  the 
finest  white  wine  France  produces,  and  lit- 
tle or  none  of  the  first  quality  is  exported. 
The  French  value  it  highly.     The  second 
<rn]ity  is  generally  passed  ofiT  as  the  first 
to  tbe  foreigner,  and  figures  as  such  in  the 
Ittt  of  the  foreign   merchant:  its  color 
ibonld  be  a  straw  yellow,  its  odor  like  that 
of  no  other  known  wine.     It  is  of  a  rieh 
taste,  between  that  of  tbe  dry  and  lusdoos 
^es.    It  is  often  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tioD  for  two  years^  but  is  never  delivered 
to  the  consumer,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  until 
fennentation  is  complete.     The  quantity 
of  real  white  Hermitage  does  not  exceed 
130  tierces,  or  8400  gallons  annually.     It 
keeps  much  longer  than  the  red,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  century,  without  the  least 
dfiterioration ;  though  after  25  or  80  years 
old  it  asBumes  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  certain  old  Spanish  wines,  and  its  aroma 
and  taste  nndergo  a  change. 

ro/eiMx  contains  20,142  inhabitants.  It 
it  Burronnded  by  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
woods,  and  inclosed  by  walls.  Principal 
hotel,  dt  Pogfe.  It  was  formerly  the  capi- 
ta] of  Valentinois,  and  Louis  XII.  created 
it  into  a  dukedom  for  Cesar  Borgia. .  Its 
principal  edifices  are  a  cathedral,  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Pope  Pins  VI.,  barracks, 
eonrt- house,  citadel,  and  theatre.    The 


principal  occupation  of  its  inhabitants  U 
the  reeling  and  throwing  of  silk. 

A  short  distance  east  from  Valence  is 
the  village  of  St.  Perey^  noted  for  its  very 
excellent  red  and  white  wines,  and  are 
considered  some  of  the  verv  best  of  the 
Rhone  wines.  The  sparkling  St.  Percy 
is  a  much  sweeter  and  more  wholesome 
wine  than  Champagne,  its  sweetness  being 
derived  from  the  natural  juice^of  the  grape. 
The  red  St.  Percy  derives  its  color  from 
the  skin  of  the  grape,  which  is  of  a  deli- 
cate rose  tint.  The  Grand  Mousseaux 
of  St.  Percy  ranks  equal  to  the  first-class 
Champagne. 

Avigrwikf  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  contains  a  population  of  86,407. 
Principal  hotels  A  vigjion  and  V Europe.  The 
ancient  city  of  the  Popes,  whose  residence 
it  was  for  half  a  century,  and  under  whose 
jurisdiction  it  remained  for  nearly  400 
years.  Their  palace  is  now  used  as  a  mil- 
itary barracks.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  walls,  surtnounted  with  battle- 
ments and  flanked  by  watch-towers.  Its 
chief  edifices  are  the  Cathedral  of  A^'^re 
Dame  des  Doma^  which  contains  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Jean  XXII.  In  one  of  the  chap- 
els there  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  by  Pra^ 
dier;  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  in  which 
Petrarch's  Laura  was  buried,  the  Hutel 
des  Invalides,  a  theatre  recently  built,  and 
the  Hotel  Crillon.  There  are  many  Ro- 
nuin  ruins,  and  the  remains  of  a  magnifi- 
cent bridge  bnilt  by  the  Popes.  Avignon 
has  many  important  scientific  and  literary 
establishments,  a  botanic  garden,  and  mu- 
seum of  antiquities.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  madder  districts  of  France-  the  cnlti-- 
vation  of  which  is  very  general.  It  con- 
tains founderies,  forges,  and  numerous 
printing  establishments.  The  museum  con- 
tains many  objects  of  great  interest  to  tbe 
antiquarian.  In  the  picture-gallery,  where 
there  are  a  nimiber  of  very  fine  paintings, 
there  is  a  bust  of  Horace  Vemet,  the  great 
marine  painter,  by  Thorwaldsen.  The 
library  has  flearly  60,000  volumes.  The 
Palace  of  the  Popes  is  rich  in  historical  ns^ 
sociations.  Here  *  *  the  redeemer  of  bright 
centuries  of  shame,'*  the  immortal  tribune 
Rlenzi,  was  confined  a  prisoner,  chained 
in  a  vault  in  the  dungeon,  until  liberated 
tlirough  the  intercession  of  his  friend  Pe- 
trarch the  poet,  who  was  entertained  here 
as  a  guest.     Ftom  Avignon  to  Vauduse 
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is  a  very  interesting  excursion  to  visit  the 
haunts  of  Petrarch.  The  trout  at  the  lit- 
tle inn  are  exquisite. 

ArUs,  a  river-port  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the-fyrincipal  branch  of  the  Rhone ; 
contains  about  6,367  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotel,  du  Nord.  This  town  is  princi- 
pally celebrated  for  its  amphitheatre  and 
other  Roman  antiquities.  The  amphithe- 
atre is  459  feet  long  and  388  wide.  It  has 
five  corridors  and  48  rows  of  seats,  and 
was  capable  of  holding  25,000  people.  It 
was  excavated  in  1830.  It  was  used  as  a 
fortress  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centu- 
ry by  the  Saracens  at  the  time  they  were 
expelled  from  the  city  by  Charles  Martel. 
The  town  is  inclosed  with  old  walls.  Its 
streets  are  narrow  and  intricate,  and  houses 
mostly  old  and  mean ;  but  it  has  some  spa- 
cious quays,  and  Several  good  squares. 
Around  the  Palace  Royalc  are  a  handsome 
town  hall,  the  Cathedral  of  St,  TropHfmu, 
This  saint  was  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  St.  Paul,  and  here  it  was  the  first  cross 
was  planted.  The  cathedral  contains  some 
very  good  statuary.  Here  also  is  an  an- 
cient theatre,  in  which  was  discovered  the 
celebrated  '*  Venus  of  Aries,*'  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Aries  is  the  en- 
trepot for  goods  passing  from  Marseilles 
and  Lyons.  It  is  also  noted  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  Constantine  the  Younger, 
and  the  seat  of  many  celebrated  councils. 
The  most  important  was  held  in  814,  at 
which  the  Donatista  were  condemned. 

MargeiUet,  the  commercial  capital  of 
France,  and  for  a  long  time  possessed  of 
the  most  important  share  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  quays  are  very 
magnificent,  and  its  harbor  is  always 
crowded  with  the  shipping  of  Southern 
nations.  It  contains  a  population  of 
300,131  souls. 

Principal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best  in 
France,  is  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Marseilles^ 
recently  erected,  and  fitted  up  with  all  the 
comforts  of  which  the  best-class  Ameri- 
can hotels  can  boast ;  and,  although  every 
thing  is  first  class,  the  prices  are  reason- 
able, and  both  landlords  and  servants  po- 
lite. The  hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  eli- 
gible and  bciiutiful  position  in  Marseilles 
(the  Rue  de  Noaillcs,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Cannebiere),  between  the  railroad 
station  and  the  steam-boat  wharf.  The 
splendid  apartments  are  in  suits  or  sepa- 
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rately,  furnished  in  the  most  approved 
style  of  luxury  and  comfort.  In  addition 
to  the  handsome  bedrooms,  there  are  beau- 
tiful drawing-rooms,  lounging-rooms,  read- 
ing-rooms, and  bath-rooms.  There  is  also 
an  improvement  which  our  American  ho- 
tels might  imitate  with  advantage,  viz., 
on  every  floor,  in  the  best  position  of  the 
hoa«;e,  there  is  a  public  reception-room, 
where,  if  a  party  is  traveling  together,  or 
acquaintances  are  made  on  the  joamey, 
they  can  meet  to  talk  over  aifiiirs  without 
descending  to  the  lower  floor.  Ttiere  is  a 
fine  table  d^hote.  The  proprietors  have 
been  the  principal  hotel-keepers  in  Mar- 
seilles for  the  last  seventeen  years. 

Grand  Hotel  des  Colonies  is  also  a  firsl- 
class  establishment.  These  are  the  two 
best  kept  houses  in  Marseilles. 

Marseilles  was  founded  by  the  Phoeni* 
cians  600  years  before  Christ,  and  served 
as  a  refuge  for  them  from  the  vengeance 
of  C}Tus.  It  soon  became  the  entrepot 
of  all  the  surrounding  countries ;  founded 
many  fine  colonics ;  was  long  celebrated 
for  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  arts ;  prs* 
served  its  liberty  under  the  Romans,  aod 
often  acted  as  an  independent  republic; 
but  it  has  left  but  few  traces  of  its  ancient 
wealth  and  grandeur.  These  consist  of  a 
few  firagments  of  sculpture,  and  a  few  Greek 
inscriptions.  The  harbor  is  the  most  cofO' 
morcial  in  France,  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing 1200  vessels.  Its  entrance,  which  ad* 
mits  only  one  vessel  at  a  time,  is  defended 
by  two  hills,  surmounted  by  the  forts  St 
Jean  and  St.  Nicolas,  and  the  road  is  de* 
fended  by  the  fortified  islands  Chatsaa 
d'lf,  Pom^guo,  and  Ratoneau.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  tliat  arrive  and  depart  from 
Marseilles  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  over 
25,000.  The  connection  of  Algiers  to 
France  has  given  a  very  great  impetus  to 
the  prosperity  of  Marseilles,  as  it  roonopo" 
lizes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  that 
colony.  Marseilles  suffered  severely  fro* 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  1720.  0^^ 
one  half  the  population  of  the  town  vas 
swept  away.  The  scourge  lasted  the  who|* 
summer.  It  was  fh)m  here  St.  Louis  sail- 
ed with  an  immense  fleet  of  galleys— «11 
of  which  Marseilles  furnished— on  the  crti- 
sade.  Marseilles  has  been  the  birtb-pUce 
of  several  very  celebrated  persons,  among 
whom  are  M.  Thiers,  historian  and  ex- 
premier,  son  of  a  blacksmith ;  the  astroa* 
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omer  Pytbeas,  the  preacher  Mascaron,  and 
the  sculptor  Puget  It  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  France  by  Louis  XI.  in  1481. 
The  public  garden  of  Marseilles  is  veiy 
beautiful;  by  no  means  fail  to  take  a  drive 
or  a  walk  to  it.  A  new  and  magnificent 
mnsenm,  equal  to  any  in  Europe,  will  soon 
be  finished,  which  will  add  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  city.  New  and  beauti- 
f nl  bttfldings  are  being  erected  on  every 
side,  and  the  master  mind  which  governs 
tfao  country  is  seen  in  every  direction. 
The  principal  churches  are  3t,  Victor  Char' 
treamx  and  NStre-Dame  de  la  Garde,  A 
few  dmyE  may  be  well  spent  in  seeing  Mar- 


Steamers  leave  Marseilles  daily  or  week- 
ly to  nearly  every  port  on  the  Mediterra^ 
nean.     The  principal  line  is  that  of  the 
French  Messageries  Maritime  Company. 
They  have  one  line  of  steamers  that  sail 
direct  to  Constantinople,  stopping  only  at 
Messina  and  Athens;  one  line  direct  to 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  stopping  at  Messi- 
na and  Palermo ;  one  line  to  Naples,  stop- 
ping only  at  Civita  Yecchia;  a  line  to 
Kaplee,  stopping  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
Civita  Yecchia;   also  a  line  to  Algiers. 
The  company  employ  nearly  sixty  steam* 
era,  and  the  time  is  so  admirably  arranged 
that  they  all  connect  at  different  points. 
Tfaejr  also  have  a  line  from  Alexandria, 
£gypt,  to  Constantinople,  stopping  at  Jaf- 
to,  Beirout,  Tripoli,  Alexandretta,  Rhodes, 
and  Smyrna;  also  a  line  direct  to  Con- 
otantinople.    These  are  decidedly  the  best 
tMMta,  and  their  table  d'hSte  is  exc^ent 
^fte  company  publish  a  small  book,  giving 
the  names  of  the  different  boats,  their  time 
tji  starting,  and  fares  from  all  the  different 
potnto,  which  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
traveler ;  they  may  be  obtained  gratis 
the  Company's  office  in  Paris  or  Mar- 
As  the  fare  and  time  of  sailing 
is  cliangeable,  it  is  bad  policy  to  insert  any 
in  a  work  of  this  description.     The 
ras  once  kept  waiting  in  Marseilles 
three  days  on  account  of  following  implic- 
itly an  English  guide-book.     Travelers  to 
Spain,  not  wishing  to  return  to  Paris, 
fcenerally  take  steamers  from  Marseilles. 
They   leave  here  weekly  for  Barcelona, 
Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Algiers. 

F'rom  MaraalUs  to  Nice:  distance,  155 
miles  ;  time,  6  hours  80  minutes;  fare,  27 
c     To  Toulon^  S6  miles. 


Toulon  is  the  great  naval  arsenal  of 
France  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  second 
only  to  Brest  in  the  empire.  It  contains 
about  71,126  inhabitants.  Principal  ho- 
tel, Croix  de  Mcdte,  It  is  strongly  forti« 
fied,  defended  by  a  double  line  of  bastion- 
ed  fortifications,  and  strengthened  by  forts 
on  the  adjacent  heights.  The  French  con- 
sider it  impregnable.  Around  the  harbor 
are  magazines  and  arsenals,  Bhip-bulldin|; 
docks,  rope  and  sail  works.  Toulon  was 
originally  a  Roman  colony ;  it  was  taken 
by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  in  1624,  and 
by  Charles  V.  In  1536.  It  was  taken  by  an 
English  expedition  in  August,  1793,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Sidney  Smith;  but  the 
5000  British  troops  being  inadequate  to 
garrison  so  vast  an  extent  of  works,  and 
the  important  pass  of  OUionles — the  Only 
approach  to  the  faty  on  the  west — being 
left  unguarded,  it  was  entered  by  50,000 
mad  Republicans,  reeking  with  the  gore 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  and  Lyons. 
Enraged  that  a  place  of  so  much  import- 
ance should  have  been  given  up  to  the  en- 
emy, they  massacred  all  who  came  in  their 
way,  friends  or  enemies.  Two  hundred 
of  their  friends,  the  Jacobins,  who  bad  gone 
out  to  meet  them,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Six  thousand  unfortunate  victims  weie 
murdered  by  order  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  of  which  Roliespierre  was 
at  the  head,  notwithstanding  the  French 
General  Dugommier,  and  Bonaparte,  who 
was  acting  under  him  as  lieutenant,  prc^ 
tested  loudly  against  this  wholesale  mas- 
sacre. Fifteen  thousand  of  the.  inhabit- 
ants took  advantage  of  the  English  fleet, 
embarking  thereon.  Here,  'at  Toulon, 
young  Bonaparte,  for  the  first  time  in 
command,  had  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  vast  mUitaiy  genius  in  planning 
and  directing  the  batteries  on  the  heights 
of  Br^gaillon,  Evesca,  and  Lambert,  which 
positions  commanded  all  the  forts  held  by 
the  enemy.  A  few  days  after  they  opened 
their  fire  the  British  and  Spanish  fleets  were 
standing  out  to  sea.  In  1707j  the  English 
and  Dutch  fleets,  and  an  Austrian  and  Sar- 
dinian army,  bombarded  the  dty,  but  were 
compelled  to  retire.  The  Mus^  de  la  Ma- 
rine and  the  Botanical  Garden — ^the  last  is 
outside  the  town — are  well  worth  a  visit. 

Seven  miles  from  Toulon  is  Hyeres,  Ho- 
tel Des  A  wJbanadeura.  Hyercs  is  one  of  the 
warmest,  most  sheltered,  and  popular  win- 
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ter  residences  in  the  soath  of  France.  It 
is  sitfiated  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
is  surrounded  by  lovely  orange -gardens, 
while  the  oliVe,  vine,  and  palm-tree  flour- 
ish in  abundance.  Every  comfort  neces- 
sary for  the  invalid  may  be  found  here. 
The  Casino  contains  a  club,  news-rooms, 
assembly-rooms,  and  library,  with  elegant 
saloons  for  balls  and  reunions.  The  ex- 
cursions are  numerous,  horses  and  donkeys 
cheap,  the  latter  only  two  francs  per  day. 
There  are  several  Roman  ruins  in  the  vi- 
cinity— ^the  city  of  Pomponia,  the  fount|dn 
of  SL  Salvador,  etc.,  while  the  lovely  villas 
peeping  through  the  immense  pine  forests 
produce  a  most  beautiful  effect. 

Nice,  which  in  the  Greek  means  vic- 
tor}', is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, with  a  fine  southern  aspect, 
protected  from  the  chilling  winds  of  the 
North  by  a  spur  of  the  Alps,  which  rises 
behind  it  like  a  gigantic  amphitheatre. 
Since  its  annexation  to  France  it  has  rap- 
idly improved,  not  only  in  population, 
which  now  (1870)  amounts  to  55,000,  but 
in  every  thing  which  tends  to  promote 
comfort  and  pleasure.  The  principal  ho- 
tels are  Grand  ffStel  Chauvin,  IlStel  d'A  ngh- 
terre,  Grand  HStei,  and  HSiel  de  France. 
The  last,  admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Zun- 
del,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Quay 
Massena,  near  the  Promenade  Anglais, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sea ;  con 
tains  reception,  smoking,  and  riding 
rooms,  with  English  and  American  news- 
papers ;  the  proprietor  and  servants  speak 
English^  The  HStel  d'Angleterrt  has  for  a 
long  time  maintained  its  position  as  one  of 
the  best  houses  in  Europe.  The  **  Jardin 
des  Plantes"  and  English  Promenade  are 
immediately  opposite.  The  Chauvin  is  an 
immense  establishment,  admirably  con- 
ducted by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Chauvin, 
who  uses  all  his  ability  to  make  his  guests 
comforUble.  The  Grand  Hotel  of  Nice  is 
a  very  large  and  elegant  house,  situated 
opposite  the  new  square,  containing  splen- 
did reception,  dining,  and  reading  rooms, 
billiards,  etc.,  and  is  well  managed.  The 
HM  Mediterranie  and  Grand  Hotel  de  la 
Paix  are  both  first-class,  good  houses,  the 
first  situated  on  Promenade  Anglais. 
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The  climate  of  Nice  Is  very  regular,  and 
the  temperature,  even  In  December,  is  sel- 
dom below  ft«eaing-point  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  while  during  the  day  the  sun  is 
often  inconveniently  warm.  The  ses- 
bathing  is  very  good,  and  there  are  few 
places  in  Europe  where  the  invalid  had 
better  make  a  winter^s  residence,  while 
far  families  spending  the  winter  in  Europe 
it  offers  all  the  advantages  of  a  capital  hi 
the  matter  of  education ;  masterB  of  lan- 
guages, of  music,  of  design,  of  dancinfc, 
{T^'mnastics,  etc.,  are  numerous.  There  is 
a  public  library',  museum,  Italian  opera, 
theatre,  and  numerous  clubs.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  elegant  villas. 
Carriages  and  donkeys,  to  make  the  nu- 
merous excursions,  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
The  city  of  Nice  is  divided  into  three 
quarters,  viz.,  the  Old  Town,  the  Harbor, 
and  the  Quartier  de  la  Croix.  This  last, 
in  which  is  situated  the  principal  hotels 
and  lodgings  inhabited  by  foreigners,  is  so 
called  from  a  marble  cross  erected  in  1538 
to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Paul  III., 
pope  of  Rome,  who  came  to  reconcile  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France  with  the  Emperor  Charies 
y.  of  Germany.  Immediately  oppesit* 
this  stands  a  monument  to  coromemorato 
the  visits  of  Pope  Pius  YII.  in  1809  and 
1814.  Here  is  situated  the  Public  Gardek 
and  the  Promenade  Anglait,  a  very  beauti- 
ful promenade  facing  the  sea,  where  for 
three  hours  every  afternoon  may  be  sees 
all  the  fiuhions  of  the  world,  from  the  Em- 
press of  all  the  Russias  downward. 

The  climate  and  waters  of  Nice  an 
noted  for  the  core  of  the  following  com- 
plaints :  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  Nervoos 
Affection,  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  all  Lym- 
phatic Maladies,  and  diseases  peculiar  to 
females. 

The  excursions  and  ancient  ruins  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nice  are  quite  numerous. 
To  obtain  a  view  of  the  lovely  situation  of 
Nice  and  the  surrounding  country,  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  old  chateau  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  back  of  the  Old  Town. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  boose 
where  the  Italian  patriot  Garibaldi  was 
bom,  July  4th,  1807 ;  it  is  No.  4  Quay  Cas- 
sini.  Massena  was  also  bom  in  Nice, 
May  6th,  1758.     Yo.  1  Rue  de  ViUafranci 
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I  B  the  house  where  Napoleon  I.  lodged  in 
I  im ;  and  No.  15  Rue  Droite-is  the  palace 
I  of  the  Emperor  Laacaris,  who,  when  de> 
I  throned  at  Constantinople,  fled  to  Nice  in 
U61,  and  resided  with  his  daughter,  who 
married  one  of  the  Grimaldi. 

One  of  the  most  important  excursions 

from  Nice  is  that  to  Monaco.    In  fact,  you 

might  as  weU  visit  Rome  and  not  see  the 

pope,  as  Nice  and  not  see  Monaco.     The 

kingdom  of  Monaco  is  the  oldest  and  smalU 

«t  m  the  world.     For  its  age,  the  present 

prince  is  a  descendant  of  the  Grimaldi,  of 

the  tatth  centaiy,  who  drove  the  Saracens 

fttm  his  dominions.    For  its  size,  you  can 

ttHiay  shoot  an  arrow  over  it  in  any  di- 

nction ;  yet  it  possesses  a  palace,  ships, 

a  harbor,  a  newspaper,  a  patron   saint 

(whose  remarkable  fete  takes  place  on  the 

27th  of  January),  ramparts,  cannon  (?  ), 

•tc 

The  prince  leases  the  most  beautiful 
portbn  of  his  dominions  to  a  French  com- 
puty,  which  has  built  a  most  magnificent 
osino  and  grand  hotel.  This  company  is 
the  same  which  has  done  so  much  to  im- 
pfo\t  Homburg  and  other  fashionable  wa^ 
teriog.pIace9.  The  hotel  is  modeled  after 
the  Grand  Hotel  of  Paris,  with  magnifi- 
cent apartments,  French  cooking,  table 
'Aotr,  and  a  la  carte.  The  beautiful  Bath 
House  is  situated  at  the  port:  here  one 
lias  both  salt  and  fresh  water  bathing, 
the  temperature  being  the  same  during 
the  winter  as  the  montiis  of  June  and  July 
b  Fans.  The  Casino  is  open  during  the 
fiin  yeoTy  with  play-rooms,  ball-rooms, 
dancing-rooms,  and  reading-rooms,  with 
daily  concerts.  Steamers  leave  Nice  sev- 
eial  times  each  day ;  time,  one  hour. 

Visitors,  if  intending  to  take  apartments 
I&  Nice,  should  consult  a  resident  physi- 
cian, as  the  climate  varies  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  The  best  are 
ComnMndeur  Pantaleone,  M.D.  (allopath- 
ic), who  is  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  Eu- 
>i>pe,  and  Dr.  Montanari,  homeopathic. 
i  The  principal  English  and  American 
I  drnggisto  in  Nice  are  Daniel  &  Co.,  Qua! 
Massena,  who  keep  a  good  supply  of  firsts 
class  medicines. 

Near  the  Hotel  Grand  Bretagno  may 
be  found  a  brauch  of  the  celebrated  Watch 
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and  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  work. 
Here  may  be  found  large  collections  of 
enamel  paintings,  musical  birds,  etc.,  etc., 
at  Geneva  prices.  Under  the  Grand  Bre- 
tagne  will  be  found  a  branch  of  the  cele. 
brated  house  of  Henry  Capt  of  Geneva, 
where  all  his  watches,  jewelry,  etc.,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  same  prices  as  at  Geneva. 

The  excursions  around  Nice  are  rather 
limited,  although  the  drives  are  numerous 
and  delightful.  The  principal  is  that  to 
the  Franciscan  monastery  otCimeUa,  about 
2^  miles  from  Nice.  The  monastery  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Corneli- 
um.  Ladies,  however,  are  not  permitted 
to  enter.  There  are  some  remains  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  extant.  The  Cha^ 
teau  at.Andri,  8^  miles  from  Nice,  is  an- 
other excursion ;  the  view,  however,  is  the 
same  from  both  points.  From  Mt.  Chev- 
alier, where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
fort,  a  magnificent  view  is  ebtained.  For 
particulars  of  the  trip,  see  Index,  *'  Differ- 
ent Routes  and  Passes  into  Italy." 

The  town  of  Mentoney  with  about  6000 
inhabitants,  is  some  15  miles  from  Nice,  on 
the  road  to  Genoa.  The  two  best  hotels 
are  the  Victoria  and  Splendide^  both  beauti- 
fully situated  near  the  sea,  with  fine  gar- 
dens. This  town  is  quite  noted  for  the 
purity  of  its  atmosphere,  and  is  attracting 
much  attention  as  a  winter  residence.  A 
diligence  leaves  Nice  for  Mentone  three 
times  each  day. 

A  short  distance  from  Nice  (one  hour  by 
rail),  in  a  delightful  position,  is  the  town 
of  Cannes^  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  its  atmos« 
phere,  and  for  the  fact  that  Bonaparte,  oq 
his  memorable  return  firom  Elba,  landed  in 
its  vicinity.  Principal  hotels,  litkel  Beau 
Site  (lovely  position,  and  finely  managed), 
Splendid,  and  Hotel  de  Gray  et  d' Albion, 
both  of  which  have  beautiful  gardens  at- 
tached. 


ROUTE  No.  10. 

From  Paris  to  Strasbourg^  by  Epemay, 
(he  Champagne  Wine  District^  ChaJLons-mxr^ 
Mame.  and  Nancy.     Distance,  310  miles; 


and  Jewelry  Manufacturing  ICstahlishmeiit  I  trains  daily  in  10  hours.    Fare,  first  class, 
of  P.  Reynaud  &  Co.,  of  Geneva,  note<l    6<>  f. 

both  for  the  extensiveness  of  the  business  |      Mfuttx^  a  town  of  9000  inhabitants,  25 
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miles  from  PariB,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Mame.  Principal  hotel,  Palais  Rogod. 
It  is  a  tribunal  of  commerce ;  has  a  com- 
mercial college,  with  a  library  of  18,000 
volumes.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
15:20,  after  a  siege  of  five  months :  its  Cor 
thedral  of  St.  Etienne  is  a  magnificent  Goth- 
ic edifice,  containing  a  monument  of  Bos- 
suet,  who  was  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  that 
of  Philippe  of  Castile.  The  town  does  a 
large  trade  in  grain  and  cheese. 

Chateau  Thierry,  a  pleasant  town  of  5000 
inhabitants,  named  from  the  vast  castle, 
built  on  a  hill,  by  the  celebrated  Charies 
Martel,  in  720,  for  King  Thierry  IV.:  it  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Jean  de  la  Fon- 
taine, bom  1621 ;  in  the  public  walic  there 
is  a  very  fine  marble  statue  erected  to  his 
memory.  The  Russians  were  kept  a  long 
time  in  check  here,  in  1814,  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  bridge. 

Epemay,  containing  a  population  of  8000 
inhabitants:  it  was  formerly  a  fortified 
city :  Hottl  de  P Europe,  The  town  is  kept 
neat  and  clean :  it  is  the  principal  entrepot 
for  Champagne  wines,  which  are  kept  bot- 
tled in  curious  vaults  excavated  in  the 
sandstone  on  which  the  town  is  built; 
they  contain  many  millions  of  bottles. 

As  we  are  essentially  a  Champa^e- 
drinking  people,  it  will  be  well  to  devote 
a  few  pa(?es  descriptive  of  the  diflfierent 
brands  of  Champagne,  their  price,  and 
manner  of  preparation^  which  we  quote 
fh>m  Redding  on  Wines,  the  best  author- 
ity: 

**  In  1828  Rheims  wine  bore  a  price  of 
10  livres  only,  while  Beaune  brought  28^ 
In  1559,  at  the  coronation  of  Francis  II., 
Rheims  wines  were  dearer  than  Burgundy ; 
but  the  wines  of  the  Lyonnais  carried  a 
still  higher  price.  In  1561  these  wines  had 
risen  In  price.  In  1571  there  were  nearly 
eight  times  increased  beyond  their  former 
value.  Champagne  reached  its  present  per- 
fection and  estimation  about  1610,  at  the 
coronation  of  Louis  XIII.  The  oldest  an- 
ecdote which  the  French  possess  relative 
to  the  excellence  of  Rheims  wine  dates 
as  far  back  as  1397,  when  Vincesilaus, 
king  of  Bohemia  and  the  Romans,  on  com- 
ing to  France  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Charles  VI.,  arrived  at  Rheims,  and  hav- 
ing tasted  the  win6  of  Champagne,  it  is  to 
l)e  presumed  for  the  first  time,  spun  out  his 
diplomatic  errand  to  the  longest  possible 
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moment,  and  then  gave  up  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  him  in  order  to  prolong  his  stay, 
getting  drunk  on  Champagne  daily  before 
dinner. 

**  It  is  said  that  Francis  I.  of  France, 
Pope  Leo  X.,  Charles  Y.  of  Spain,  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  had  each  of  them 
a  vineyard  at  Ay,  their  own  property,  and 
on  each  vineyard  a  small  house  occupied 
by  a  superintendent.  Thus  the  genmse 
article  was  secured  by  each  sovereign  for 
his  own  Uble.  If  this  be  true,  it  shone 
pretty  accurately  the  length  of  time  that 
Champagne  wine  has  been  in  esteem.  The 
vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame  are 
those  which  possess  the  hi^est  character, 
producing  most  of  the  wine  known  by.tba 
general  term  of  Champagne  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  wines  are  divided  into  thos» 
of  the  river  and  the  mountain,  the  former 
being  for  the  most  part  white.  In  a  cli- 
mate BO  far  north,  these  and  other  French 
wines  bear  remarlcable  evidences  of  human 
industry.  In  the  south  Nature  does  cr- 
ery  thing,  and  man  is  idle.  In  the  north 
man  is  the  diligent  cultivator,  and  he  is  re- 
warded in  the  deserved  superiority  of  bis 
produce,  and  the  estimation  it  justly  holdf. 

'*  Champagne  wines  are  farther  divided 
into  sparlding  (mousseux),  demi-sparklmg 
(demi -moosseux),  and  still  wines  (non 
moupseux).  Some  are  white  or  straw'^olp 
or,  others  gray,  othen  rose-color,  and  some 
red.  They  are  of  a  light  quality  in  qurit, 
the  average  of  alcohol  in  Champagne  vine 
in  general,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  being 
but  12.61  per  cent. 

**The  entire  quantity  of  wine  made  ui 
Champagne,  of  all  kinds,  varies  with  the 
season,  but  the  average  may  be  taken  at 
1,560,687  hectolitres,  or  40,968,088  galkms, 
from  55,540  hectares,  or  188,870  acres,  of 
vines.  The  department  of  the  Mame  is 
that  in  which  the  most  fiimous  of  these 
wines  are  made.  There  are  19,066  hec- 
tares of  land  devoted  to  the  vine  in  the  ds' 
partment,  though  some  say  above  20,000, 
and  of  this  number  110  are  situated  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Chalon»«ur-Marae,6856 
in  that  of  Epemay,  425  in  that  of  St  Mene- 
hould,  9029  in  that  of  Rheims,  and  2616  in 
that  of  Vitry  sur  Mame.  The  quantity 
of  wine  made  in  the  whole  department, 
422,487  hectolitres,  and  the  value  about 
11,235,897  francs.  Of  this  sum,  nearly 
four  fifths  in  value  are  made  in  the  axroa- 
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dinements  of  Epernay  and  Rheims.    Each 
hectare  gives  from  28  to  80  hectolitres. 
The  produce  has  increased  of  late  years, 
from  the  improved  mode  of  cultivation. 
The  quantity  exported  from  the  depart- 
ment is  the  best  kind,  and  amounts  to 
Qboat  103,043  hectolitres  annually;  the 
reodoe  is  distilled  or  consumed  by  the  in- 
habitants.    The  best  red  wines  are  sold  in 
Belgiom  and  the  Bhenish  provinces ;  the 
Silloy  goes  to  Paris  and  to  England,  and 
the  sparkling  wines  not  only  over  France, 
hot  the  entire  civilized  world.     For  En- 
(^bmd,  this  wine  is  made  more  spirituous 
than  that  for 'export  to  other  countries, 
and  it  is  valued  here  in  proportion  to  its 
•ztreme  effervescence  in  place  of  the  con- 
trary, which,  as  all  judges  of  the  wine  al- 
iov,  is  best  recommendatory  of  it.     That 
which  gently  sends  up  the  gas  in  sparkles 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  finest  of  all  is 
the  still  P'm  du  roi.     None  should  be  pur- 
chased in  France  which  does  not  cost  three 
fruics  to  the  merchant  on  the  spot.     That 
af  less  price  is  good  for  little.    The  French 
nerchants  of  Paris  and  Meaux  take  near- 
hr  all  the  wine  grown  in  the  arrondisse- 
nent  of  Epernay. 

"The  vintage  of  1882  gave  480^000  hec- 
tolitres, viz.,  50,000  in  white  sparkling 
or  still,  310,000  common  red,  of  middling 
<IiiaUty,  and  120,000  choice  red. 

**Tbe  annual  consumption  of  Cham- 
pagne wine  in  France  was  estimated  at 
686,000  bottles  in  1886,  but  the  quantity 
vas  thought  to  be  on  the  decline.  The 
export  was  then  reported  to  be,  to  En- 
gland and  the  East  Indies,  467,000  bottles, 
Gennany  479,000,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica 400,000,  Russia  280,000,  and  Sweden 
asd  Denmark  80,000. 

"Tlie  mean  price  in  the  arrondisse- 
aieats  of  Chalons,  St.  Menehould,  and  Y it- 
>y,  whidt  are  inferior  kinds,  is  about  16 
francs  the  hectolitre ;  those  of  Vitry  bring 
SO  francs,  St.  Menehould  15,  and  Chalons 
about  12. 

**  Though  in  England  most  people  un- 
derstand \xy  Champagne  only  wine  that  ef- 
ftrveecea,  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  error. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  Champagne 
wine,  but  the  best  are  those  which  froth 
slightly.  They  are  improved  in  the  drink- 
ing by  ice,  which  tends  to  suppress  the 
elfervescence ;  the  Sillery  has  no  sparkle 
at  alU    £very  connoisseur  in  wine  will  se- 


lect wine  of  moderate  effervescence,  and 
such  vrine  always  carries  the  best  price. 
When  the  glass  is  entirely  filled  with  froth, 
on  pouring  out  the  contents  of  the  bottle, 
the  better  qualities  of  the  wine  and  spirit 
evaporate.  The  quantity  of  spirit  in  Cham- 
pagne,  as  we  have  seen,  is  but  small,  and 
the  residue  is  a  flat,  meagre  fluid. 

"There  is  an  exquisite  delicacy  about 
the  wines  of  Champagne,  which  is  more 
sensible  to  the  foreigner  than  that  which 
distinguishes  the  richest  kinds  of  Burgun- 
dy to  the  taste  of  the  French  amateur. 
The  French  have  terms  for  distinguishing 
different  qualities  in  their  wines,  some  of 
which  can  not  be  translated ;  but  the  term 
*■  delicate,'  or  *  fine,*  as  applied  to  the  wines 
of  Champagne,  the  peculiar  *  aroma,'  which 
remains  in  the  mouth  after  testing  them, 
together  with  the  *  bouquet,'  which  is  un- 
derstood alone  of  the  perfume,  applying  to 
the  sense  of  smell,  are  terms  pretty  intel- 
ligible to  Englishmen  who  are  drinkers  of 
French  wines. 

"  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame  that  the 
best  effervescing  wines  are  made,  or,  to  foL 
low  the  French  designation,  in  *  the  vine* 
yards  of  the  river.'  We  have  already  noted 
the  general  divisions  of  river  and  mountain 
wines,  which  are  of  some  antiquity  in  char- 
acterizing the  wines  of  this  part  of  France. 
The  French  farther  divide  this  district  or 
vine-ground  of  Rheims  into  four  general 
divisions,  namely,  the  river-vineyard  dis- 
trict, that  of  the  mountain  of  Rheims,  that 
of  the  estate  of  St.  Thierry,  and  that  of  the 
valleys  of  Norrois  and  Tardenois.  There 
are,  moreover,  one  or  two  other  spote  which 
do  not  come  into  these  divisions ;  one  of 
them  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  northeast  of 
Rheims. 

*'The  river  district  is  situated  on  a  cal- 
careous declivity,  open  to  the  south,  at  the 
foot  of  which  runs  the  Kame,  from  Bis- 
seuil  to  the  borders  of  the  department  of 
the  Aisne.  The  chalk  nbounds  here,  min- 
gled with  stones  in  the  uppermost  soil. 
The  vines  are  as  closely  planted  as  possi- 
ble. On  this  declivity  comes  first  in  or- 
der the  vine-ground  of  Ay,  which  produces 
on  an  average,  year  by  year,  about  4820 
hectolitres  of  red  wine,  valued  at  60  francs 
the  hectolitre,  and  3892  hectolitres  of  white 
wine,  at  130 ;  also  the  vineyards  of  Marenil 
and  Dizy,  yielding  3220  hectolitres  of  red, 
at  40  francs,  and  1970  of  white  wine,  at 
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110.  These  are  the  districtfl  "which  pro- 
duce Champagne  wines  of  the  very  (irst 
quality  known.  They  are  light  and  deli- 
cate, vinous,  of  the  most  agreeable  taste, 
and  preserve  to  a  great  age  their  virtues 
and  effervescence.  When  these  wines  are 
destitute  of  the  sparkling  quality,  they  ri- 
val those  of  Sillery,  as  still  Champagne, 
and  are  frequently  preferred  to  Sillery,  be- 
cause they  are  lighter  and  more  luscious. 
The  red  wines  of  this  quarter  also  keep 
well.  It  yet  remains  to  account  for  cer- 
tain differences  in  wine  of  adjoining  vine- 
3'ards  met  with  here,  with  apparently  the 
same  soil  and  exposure. 

**  The  next  vine-lands  of  this  district  in 
rank  are  those  of  Cnmi^res  and  Hautvil- 
liers,  which  yield  about  7130  hectolitres  of 
red  wine  of  the  second  quality,  at  50  francs. 
Hautvilliers  was  the  spot  where  Father 
P^rignon,  a  Benedictine,  first  introduced 
the  mixing  grapes  of  different  qualities  in 
making  these  wines.  This  wine  resem- 
bles that  of  the  hilly  district  of  Rheims  in 
lightness  and  delicacy,  but  will  not  keep 
to  BO  great  an  age.  In  warm  seasons  it 
reaches  maturity  the  first  year.  Formerly 
white  wine  made  at  Hautvilliers  rivaled 
that  of  Ay,  but  of  late  the  manufacture 
has  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  division 
of  the  property  on  which  the  wines  were 
produced,  the  greater  part  of  the  vine-lands 
which  grew  the  finest  qualities  having  got 
into  the  hands  of  wine-makers  who  have 
changed  the  quality  of  the  wine.  All  the 
other  wines  of  the  river  are  common,  and 
fetch  in  the  market,  on  the  average,  onl}* 
from  25  to  40  francs. 

*'The  mountain  or  hilly  district  of 
Rheims  is  at  the  back  of  the  preceding  ac- 
clivity, and  its  slope  is  much  less  steep 
than  that  toward  the  river.  The  soil  is 
of  the  same  calcareous  description.  The 
prices,  however,  differ  with  the  reputation 
of  the  vineyards.  The.  aspect  is  east  and 
north.  The  first  vine-lands  are  those  of 
Bouzy  and  Ambomiay,  producing  2100  hec- 
tolitres, either  of  red  or  white  wine  at 
pleasure,  at  about  150  francs  the  hectolitre. 
Next  come  the  vineyards  of  Veraenay,  Sil- 
lery, Mailly,  and  Verzy,  producing'  2832 
hectolitres  of  the  same  Icind  of  wines,  at 
ISO  francs.  It  is  here  that  the  best  red 
wines  of  Champagne  are  produced.  They 
have  good  body,  are  spirituous,  fine,  and 
keep  their  qualities  to  an  advanced  age. 
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The  red  wines  of  Boozy  approach  in  boo- 
quet  the  best  wines  of  Burgundy. 

**  It  ii  from  this  district  that  the  ezquir 
site  white  still  Champagne,  called  Siller}\ 
is  produced.  The  vineyaid  is  not  mora 
than  fifty  arpents  in  extent.  The  hill  on 
which  it  stands  has  an  eastern  aspect. 
This  wine  has  more  body,  is  more  spir- 
ituous fhau  any  other  white  Champagne 
wine,  and  is*  distinguished  by  a  diy  and 
agreeable  taste.  It  is  grown  principally 
on  the  lands  of  Yerzenay  and  Mailly,  of 
the  blackest  grape,  of  which  also  the  gray 
bright  wine,  having  the  com{^xion  of 
crystal,  is  made.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  of  late,  owing  to  the  changes  of  prop- 
erty there,  they  have  planted  white  grapes, 
that  make  a  very  inferior  wine,  which  will 
not  keep  half  as  long.  The  name  of  Sil- 
lery was  given  to  the  wine  from  that  of 
the  soil ;  after  a  marquis  who  improved  it, 
the  wine  was  also  styled  Vin  dt  ta  Mori- 
dude.  Very  little  is  now  produced  in  the 
commune  of  Sillery,  which  covers  a  con- 
siderable space  of  ground.  The  gn^e  is 
subjected,  for  making  this  wine,  to  a  lew 
pressure  than  for  a  red  wine,  and  it  is  kept 
longer  in  wood  than  the  other  aarts  gener- 
ally are,  or  about  three  years.  The  quan- 
tity made  differs  every  year,  according  to 
the  orders  received  for  iL  It  is  chiefly 
manufactured  for  wine-merchants  who  buy 
the  proper  grape  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  vineyards  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
made  on  them  for  export.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  durable,  as  well  as  the  ntsst 
wholesome  to  drink,  of  all  the  wines  of 
Champagne,  the  fermentation  being  mon 
perfect  than  that  of  any  other  species. 

'^The  second  class  of  wines  is  generallr 
valued  at  50  francs,  while  there  are  oth- 
ers, such  as  those  of  Yille  Domoiange, 
which  are  only  worth  from  25  to  30  firancs 
the  hectolitre  on  the  spot.  They  are  made 
from  the  vineyards  of  Ambonnay,  Ludes, 
Chigny,  Rilly,  Villers-AUerand,  and  Trois- 
Puits,  and  in  quantity  produce  about  9408 
hectol  itres.  These  wines  are  some  of  them 
of  tolerable  quality,  and  are  mostly  6(^ 
to  foreigners.  The  rest  of  the  wines  of 
the  mountain  district  are  ordinary  wises, 
bringing  only  fh>m  80  to  40  francs  the 
hectolitre,  and  some  only  15  and  20. 

*'  The  third  Champagne  district,  or  that 
of  St.  Thierry,  produces  6592  hectolitres 
of  delicate  wines,  bearing  prices  from  80 
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to  GO  francs,  and  some  ordinary  sorts  as  !  and  white,  are  inferior  to  thoso  which  ar6 


low  as  iH). 

'•The  fourth  district,  namelv,  the  valley 
of  Xorrois  and  Tardenois,  as  well  as  that 


made  on  the  lands  of  H helms.     The  best 
red  wines  of  Epemay  are  those  of  Mardcu- 
il,  at  the  gates  of  Epemay,  those  of  Dam* 
of  the  hill-side  near  Rheims,  produces  only    ery,  Vertus,  Monthclon,  Cuts,  Mancy,  Cha- 
common  red  wines,  the  bulk  of  which  sell ,  vost,  Moussy,  Vinay,  and  St  Martin  d'Ab- 


from  ::5  to  30  francs  the  hectolitre. 

"  In  all  the  distinguished  vineyards  of 
Champagne,  as,  for  example,  in  the  river 
district  of  Ay,  Mareuil,  Dizy,  Hautvilliers, 
andCttmifercs ;  and  at  Bouzy,  Verzy,  Verz- 
enay,  Mailly,  in  the  mountain,  as  well  as  in 
nony  other  of  the  vine-lands,  they  cuiti- 
vate  the  bUck  grape,  which  is  called  the 
'Golden  Plant*  {jploaU  dare)^  being  a  vari- 
et?  of  the  vine  called  Pinet,  and  red  and 
white  Pmeau.     Crescenzio,  who  wrote  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  a  vino 
Bear  Milan  called   PigaoiuSj  which  was 
probably  of  the  same  species,  especially 
as  an  ordinance  of  the  Ix)uvre,  of  the  date 
of  1394,  places  the  Pinoz^  ns  then  called, 
above  all  the  common  species  of  vine. 
The  prodoct  of  the  white  grape  produces  a 
TOT  inferior  wine  to  that  from  the  fore^^o- 
ing  fruit     it  seems  at  first  singular  that 
the  bbckcst  grape  should  produce  wine  of 
the  purest  white  color,  or  straw,  but  such 
iioevertheless  the  fact     The  price  of  the 
vine-lands  differ  much.     It  is  greatly  sub- 
divided, there  are  vineyards  not  exceed- 
ing the  tenth  of  an  arpent  in  size.     Some 
productive  land  will  not  bring  £40  per 
icre,  En'^ish,  on   sale,  while  spots  have 
Itea  known  to  sell  for  £800,  which  have 
yielded  750  bottles  to  the  acre.     The  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  at  Ay,  a  small  town  on 
^  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  a  little  above 
£pemay,  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of 
its  wmes,  is  from  000  f.  to  900  f.  per  hec- 
tue.    The  selling  price  of  vineyards  av- 
enges 5000  francs ;  the  highest  has  been 
24,000  •  the  lowest  2500.    These  wines  arc 
grown  in  a  sontbem  exposure,  upon  a 
nnge  of  chalk  hills,  on  the  mid  elevation 
of  which  the   best  wines  are  produced. 
The  number  of  wine  proprietors  in  the  ar- 
Mndiasement  of  Rheims  is  11,908;  for  the 
whole  department  they  are  not  less  than 
23,500.     The  produce  may  average  in  the 
districts  most  noted  from  440  to  540  gal- 
lens,  Engli'th,  per  acre,  some  producing 
<(60.    But  it  is  well  known  that  certain 
nx>t8  in  this  department  have  given  1000 
ffinons  the  English  acre. 
**Tbe  stUl  wines  of  Epemay,  both  red 
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lois.  They  fetch  only  middlin;;  prices, 
from  40  to  60  f.  the  hectolitre.  The  wines 
of  Fleury,  Venteuil,  Yauciennes,  and  Bour- 
sault,  on  the  Mame,  are  only  to  be  classed 
as  ordinary  wines  of  the  district.  Those 
of  CEuilly,  Marcuil  le  Port,  Leuvri,^ny, 
Crossy,  Vcrneuil,  and  the  canton  of  Dor- 
mans,  rank  as  common  wines  from  22  f.  to 
30  f.  on  the  spot.-  Among  the  lands  where 
white  wines  are  produced,  the  vineyard  of 
Pierry,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Epernay,  is 
most  esteemed.  It  is  dry,  spirituous,  and 
will  keep  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds.  Vary  in;;  from  150  f!  to  20  f. ,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  winesr  may  be  easily  conjec- 
tured. 

*'  At  Epemay,  where  the  black  grape  is 
most  cultivated,  there  arc  lands  which  pro- 
duce wine  approaching  that  of  Ay  in  deli- 
cacy, in  the  abundance  of  saccharine  prin- 
ciple, and  in  the  fragrance  of  the  bouquet. 
Though  customarily  arranged  after  tlio 
wine  of  Pierry,  it  may  fairly  be  classed  on 
an  equality.  The  wines  from  the  whito 
grape  of  Cramant,  Avize,  Oger,  and  M6- 
nil  are  characterized  by  their  sweetness 
and  liveliness,  as  well  as  by  the  lightness 
of  their  effervescence.  To  a  still  class, 
pat  into  bottles  when  about  ten  or  eleven 
months  old,  they  give  the  name  oiptisca^ 
nes  of  Champagne,  much  recommended  by 
physicians  as  aperient  and  diuretic.  The 
grounds  of  Chonilly,  Cuis,  Mousse}-,  Vi- 
nay, St.  Martin  d'Ablols,  and  Grauve,  as 
well  as  those  of  Monthelon,  Mancy,  and 
Molins,  produce  wine  used  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  sparkling  Champagne,  being  fit  for 
that  purpose  alone. 

"  It  is  proper  to  explain  that  the  wine  is 
put  into  casks  of  100  and  80  litres  each. 
But  white  wines  of  Champagne  are  not  in- 
tended for  consumption  at  these  prices  in 
the  piece ;  it  is  only  to  be  understood  of 
such  wines  as  are  thus  preserved  by  the 
merchants  at  Epemay  and  Rheims,  when, 
daring  the  vintage,  or  for  three  months 
after,  they  wish  to  hold  the  stock  of  the 
growers,  which  it  is  not  convenient  at  the 
moment  for  them  to  bottle,  as  it  is  the 
general  custom  among  tho  wine-makers  tQ 
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take  upon  themselves  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  bottling.  Thus  they  are  ena- 
bled to  dispose  of  a  small  quantity  at  once, 
if  demanded,  and  can  still  wait  to  the  end 
of  the  lirst  year  fur  ascertaining?  the  whole 
of  their  stock.  They  suffer  the  less  by 
breakage,  leakage,  and  filling  up  of  the 
bottles,  and  obtain  a  portion  of  the  profits 
at  once  from  the  immediate  sale  of  a  part 
of  their  stock  to  the  merchant.  The  price 
of  a  bottle  of  Champagne  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, either  in  France  or  abroad,  varies 
more  according  to'  the  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance of  the  crop,  and  the  agreement  with 
the  seller,  than  the  difference  of  the  qual- 
ity at  the  place  of  growth.  The  following 
prices  will  give  an  idea  of  these  variations : 

*'  The  wine  of  Pierry  and  Epemay,  in  a 
plentiful  year,  sells  from  130  f.  to  150  f. ; 
in  a  medium  year  from  180  f.  to  200  f. ;  in 
a  year  of  scarcity  from  200  f.  to  2uO  f.  the 
piece. 

"Those  of  Cramant,  Avize,  Offer,  M6- 
nil,  from  80  f.  to  100  f.,  and  from  100  f.  to 
200  f. 

"  Those  of  Chouilly  from  60  f.  to  150  f., 
under  such  circumstances. 

'*  Those  of  Moussy,  Vinay,  St.  Martin 
d' Ablois,  Cnis,  Grauve,  Monthelon,  Mancy, 
and  Molins,  from  50  f.  to  60  f.,  60  f.  to  80  f. 
or  80  f.  to  100  f. 

"  Sold  in  bottles  by  the  grower  to  the 
merchant  in  gross,  the  waste  not  replaced, 
and  bottles  not  filled  up,  1  f.  25  c,  1  f.  50  c, 
2  f.  to  2  f.  50  c. ;  in  medium  years,  1  f.  30  c, 
2  f.,  and  2  f.  50  c. ;  in  years  of  scarcity,  2  f., 
2  f.  50  c.  to  3  f.  The  bottles  filled  and  no 
waste,  in  abundant  years,  1  f.  50  c,  1  f.  75  c, 

2  f.  25  c,  2  f.  75  c.  In  years  of  average 
product,  1  f.  75  c,  2  f.  25  c,  2  f.  75  c.  In 
years  of  scarcity,  2  f.  25  c,  2  f.  75  c,  3  f. 

"  In  bottles  sold  by  the  merchant  to  the 
consumer,  in  years  of  abundance,  2  f.,  2  f. 
50  c,  3  f. ;  medium  years,  8  f.  50  c. ;  years 
of  scarcity,  3  f.  50  c,  4  f.  50  c,  6  f.     From 

3  £  to  3  f.  50  (w  is  the  average  for  good 
quality.  Some  class  the  qualities:  the 
JirgL,  from  3  f.  to  4  f. ;  the  second,  from  2  f. 
50  c.  to  3  f. ;  the  third,  fh>m  2  f.  to  2  f.  50  c. 
From  10  to  20  per  cent,  fluctuation  in  price 
is  not  common.  England  and  her  colonies 
consume  this  wine  largely.  The  annual 
exportation  is  about  2,690,000  bottles,  with 
an  increasing  demand. 

^*  In  1818  there  were  effervescing  wines 
■old  at  from  1  f.  25  c.  to  1  f.  50  c,  after  the 
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'.  first  month  of  bottling;  but  this  makes  notii^ 
ing  against  the  foregoing  prices.    These 
'  wines  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and, 
being  sweetened  or  sea.soned  with  sugtr 
and  spirit,  could  only  answer  for  instant 
'  consumption.      Such  wines   are  neither 
,  sound  nor  wholesome,  and  it  is  probable 
\  are  the  same  that  the  advertising  wine- 
quacks  of  London  puff  off  by  advertise* 
ments  as  the  best  Champagne.     Those 
who  have  any  regard  for  their -organs  of 
digestion  should  avoid  them  as  poison,  for, 
though   good  Champagne  is  one  of  the 
wholesomest  of  wines,  the  bad  is  more  than 
commonly  pernicious. 

**  Some  of  the  more  respectable  growers 
and  merchants  never  keep  any  Champagne 
but  the  best  quality,  and  never  sell  under 
3  f.,  let  the  season  be  aa  abundant  as  it 
may.  These  are  the  best  persons  of  whom 
I  to  buy.  They  have  always  the  finest 
stock,  and,  after  encountering  the  first 
year's  loss  by  breakage,  they  have  a  cer- 
tain property  in  their  cellars,  which  cov- 
ers the  return  of  bad  seasons. 

"  The  best  red  wines  of  Epemay  are  fit 
for  consumption  the  second  year.  They 
gain  little  by  being  kept  above  two  years 
in  the  wood,  but  in  bottle  they  lose  noth- 
ing of  their  good  qualities  for  six  or  seven. 
'  *  The  wines  of  Champagne,  whether 
still  or  effer\-e8cing,  white,  gray,  or  rose, 
whether  solely  of  black  or  white  gnf^j 
or  of  both  mingled,  are  generally  in  perfec- 
tion the  third  3rear  of  Iwttling.  The  best 
winea,  however,  gun  rather  than  lose  in 
delicacy  for  ten  and  even  twenty  year^ 
and  are  often  found  good  at  the  age  of 
thirty  or  forty. 

**  It  will  not  now  be  amiss  to  give  a  cur- 
sory view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  efier> 
vescing  wines  of  Champagne  are  made. 
By  this  means  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  care  required  in  bringing  them  to 
a  perfection,  which  has  aided  in  placing 
them  beyond  all  rivalry. 

"The  vine-crop designe^for  the  manu- 
facture of  white  Champagne  is  gathered 
with  the  greatest  care  possible.  The 
grapes  for  the  purest  wines  consist  only  of 
those  from  an  approved  species  of  vine. 
Every  grape  which  has  not  acquired  a  i 
perfect  maturity,  every  rotten  gnpe,  ^  i 
touched  with  the  frost,  or  pricked,  is  t^ 
Jected.  In  gathering  or  in  emptying  the 
baskets,  and  in  the  cairiage  to  the  pres^ 
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ereiy  motion  that  can  injure  the  fruit  is 
troided,  as  well  as  the  sun's  action.  On 
irriving  at  the  press,  the  Ijaskets,  or  what- 
ever the  grapes  are  carried  upon,  are 
placed  in  a  shade  in  a  cool  spot.  When 
ti>e  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  pressing, 
they  are  heaped,  with  as  little  motion  as 
possible,  on  the  press,  and  the  bunches  are 
reiy  carefully  arranged. 

"The  mast  is  not  immediately  casked, 
but  is  placed  in  a  rat,  where  it  remains  six, 
ten,  or  fifteen  hours,  that  the  dregs  may 
deposit.  When  it  begins  to  ferment  it  is 
immediately  transferred  to  the  cask. 

"Perhaps  there  are  none  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  that  require  more  care 
tbaa  the  grape,  to  make  it  produce  the  de- 
licbns  wines  to  perfection.  In  no  countrj' 
is  the  art  of  making  wine  so  well  under- 
stood as  in  France,  and  being  a  commodity 


toil  and  temperature  of  exactly  the  same 
ehaiacter,  it  is  improbable  that  country  will 
be  excelled  by  any  other  in  her  staple  prod- 
uct An  advantage  of  no  slight  moment 
Then  compared  to  those  of  her  manufac- 
tores,  which  time  may  enable  foreigners 
to  equal,  and  in  many  cases  to  surpass. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  process 
of  bottling,  and  the  treatment  of  the  wines 
of  Champagne  before  they  are  ready  for 
the  market. 

'*  About  Christmas,  after  the  vintage, 
the  fermentation  being  complete,  the  wine 
ii  racked.  This  is  always  done  in  dry 
weather,  and,  if  possible,  during  frost.  A 
month  ajfter  it  is  racked  a  second  time,  and 
fined  with  isinglass ;  before  it  is  bottled  it 
undergoes  a  third  racking  and  a  second 
fining.  There  are  some  makers  of  wine 
vho  only  fine  it  once  after  the  second  rack- 
ing and  immediately  bottle  it,  taking  care 
that  it  has  been  well  fined  in  the  cask. 
Others  rack  it  twice,  but  tine  it  at  each 
lacking.  The  best  wines  are  always  able 
to  bear  three  rackings  and  two  finings,  and 
the  benefit  of  such  repetitions  is  found  of 
the  utmost  importance  afterward  in  man- 
aging the  wine  when  bottled. 

**The  wine  which  is  designed  to  effer- 
^^sce,  and  the  ptiscames  and  wines  of  the 
third  pressing,  are  racked  and  fined  in 
March  and  April  in  the  cellar,  out  of  which 
they  are  only  taken  in  bottles.      That 


taken  to  the  under-ground  cellar  in  April 
or  May.  This  is  not  the  practice  at  Kheims 
with  the  Sillery.  It  has  been  found  there 
the  most  advantageous  plan  to  bottle  the 
wine  in  the  month  of  January,  though  at 
the  risk  of  its  imbibing  the  sparkling  qual- 
ity. In  this  case,  and  forthwith  after  the 
first  racking,  which  is  called  debourhagt^ 
it  is  fined,  and  drawn  off  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.  Still  wines  are  found  by  this  means 
to  be  much  improved  in  character. 

*'The  great  complaint  against  Cham- 
pagne wine  has  been  that  it  can  not  be  ob- 
tained of  a  uniform  quality.  This  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  its  being  put  into  small 
casks.  The  wine  in  every  cask  will  not 
be  alike,  as  the  minutest  difference  in  the 
operation  of  preparing  it  for  the  market 
will  alter  the  quality.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  so  justly  complained  of,  Mumm,  Geis- 


vhich  it  is  impossible  to  equal,  except  in  a  ,  ler,  &  Co.,  at  Rheims,  provided  tuns  hold 


iog  12,000  litres  each,  which  they  import- 
ed from  the  Palatinate,  and  they  found  it 
a  mode  that  fully  obviated  the  evil.  The 
strength  of  the  bottles,  and  their  uniform 
thickness  for  the  sparkling  wines,  are  most 
carefully  ascertained.  Every  bottle  with 
an  air-bubble  in  the  glass,  or  with  too  long 
or  too  narrow  a  neck,  or  with  the  least 
malformation — in  short,  with  any  thing 
which  may  bo  supposed  to  affect  the  pro- 
duction or  retention  of  the  effervescence, 
is  put  by  for  the  red  wine.^  The  bottles, 
too,  are  jingled  together  in  pairs,  one 
against  the  other,  and  those  which  crack 
or  break  are  carried  in  account  against  the 
maker. 

*^  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  efferves- 
cing wine  made  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Epernay 
alone,  is  obtained  from  the  fact  that  no 
less  than  866,000  gallons  have  been  manu- 
'factured  in  one  year.  A  third  was  pur- 
chased by  the  merchants  of  Rheims,  and 
at  least  as  much  more  has  been  made  in 
one  year  in  this  last  arrondissement.  In 
the  month  of  March  or  April,  after  the 
wine  designed  for  effervescence  is  made, 
it  is  put  into  bottles.  Some  begin  as  early 
as  February,  «t  the  risk  of  exposing  the 
wine  to  failure,  or  the  bottles  to  more  ex- 
tended breakage  in  case  they  succeed.  Fif- 
teen per  cent,  is  a  common  loss ;  sometimes 
it  reaches  much  higher. 


which  is  designed  to  be  still  wine  is  not        *'The  effervescence  is  owing  to  the  car- 
bottled  at  Epernay  until  autumn,  and  is    bonic  acid  gas  produced  in  the  prooefif  of 
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fermentation.  This  gas,  being  resisted  in 
the  fermentation  of  the  white  wine,  scarce- 
ly begins  to  develop  itself  in  the  cask,  but 
is  very  quickly  reproduced  in  bottle.  In 
this  process,  the  saccharine  and  tartarous 
principles  are  decomposed.  If  the  latter 
principle  predominate,  the  wine  effervesces 
strongly,  but  is  weak.  If  the  saccharine 
principle  be  considerable,  and  the  alcohol 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  limit  its  de- 
composition, the  quality  is  good.  The 
wines  do  not  effervesce  in  uniform  times. 
Some  will  do  it  after  bein<?  in  bottle  fifteen 
days,  others  will  demand  as  many  months. 
One  wine  will  require  a  change  of  temper- 
ature, and  must  be  brought  from  the  un- 
der-ground cellar  to  another  on  the  surfkce ; 
a  third  will  not  exhibit  the  desired  qual- 
ity' until  August.  One  kind,  when  pa- 
tience is  exhausted,  and  the  effervescence 
so  long  expected  is  given  up,  will  give  it 
all  of  a  sudden;  another  wine,  standing 
until  the  following  year  without  this  ac- 
tion, must  then  be  mingled  with  the  prod- 
uct of  a  new  vineyard  which  is  known  to 
-abound  in  the  effervescing  principle,  such 
as  that  of  the  white  grapes  of  Avize.  The 
effervescence  of  the  Champagne  wine,  con- 
sidered in  all  its  bearings,  is  most  uncer- 
tain and  changeable,  even  in  the  hands 
of  those  best  acquainted,  through  experi- 
ence, with  its  management.  The  differ- 
ence of  a  spot  of  growth ;  the  mixture ;  the 
process,  more  or  less  careful,  in  the  ma- 
king ;  the  casking,  and  the  preservation  in 
the  wood ;  the  glass  of  the  bottles ;  the  as- 
pect of  the  cellars ;  the  number  and  direc- 
tion of  the  air-holes ;  the  greater  or  less 
depth,  and  the  soil  in  which  the  cellars  are 
situated,  all  have  a  varied,  and  often  an 
inexplicable  influence  on  the  phenomena 
of  effervescence.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to 
follow  up  the  subject  farther  in  its  details, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
attention  necessary  in  an  operation,  to  a 
stranger  apparently  the  least  important  re- 
lation to  the  manufacture  of  this  delicious 
wine. 

"The  bottles  must  be  new,  havin*^  been 
some  days  preceding  rinsed  twice  in'a  lar^e 
quantity  of  water  and  shotted.  Five  work- 
men are  required  to  manage  them  in  what 
is  called  the  workshop,  or  atelier. 

*^The  barrel-heads  are  bored,  and  a  lit- 
tle brass  pipe  inserted  in  them  with  a  fme 
gauze  strainer,  to  prevent  the  smallest  sub- 
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stance  from  passinjr.  The  bottles  are  Ail- 
ed so  as  to  allow  about  two  inches  space 
between  the  wine  and  the  cork.  This 
space  diminishes  during  the  time  the  gas 
is  forming,  and  in  those  bottles  which 
burst,  it  appears  that  the  void  b  filled  up 
entirely  by  the  expansion  of  the  liquid. 

"  The  workman  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill 
the  Ixittles  passes  them  by  his  right  side 
to  the  principal  operator,  who  sits  on  a 
stool,  having  before  him  a  little  table  cov- 
ered with  sheet-lead,  and  not  higher  than 
his  knees.  He  takes  the  bottle,  inspects 
the  allowance  left  between  the  wine  and 
the  place  the  cork  will  occupy,  regulates 
it  very  nicely,  chooses  a  cork,  moistens  it, 
introduces  it  into  the  bottle,  and  strikes  it 
forcibly  two  or  three  times  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  so  smartly  that  it  would  almost  be 
thought  the  bottle  must  be  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  blows ;  but  fracture  is  rare 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  workman, 
who  has  paid  attention  to  placing  his  bottle 
solidly,  and  resting  it  with  a  perfectly  even 
pressure  on  the  bottom. 

"  The  bottle  thus  corked  is  passed  by 
the  right  hand  to  another  workman,  seat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing, 
who  crosses  it  with  pack-thread,  very 
strongly  tied,  and  then  hands  it  to  a  fourth, 
who  has  a  pincers  and  wire  by  him;  he 
wires  it,  twists  it,  and  cuts  the  wire,  and 
gives  it  to  a  fifth,  who  places  the  bottles 
on  their  bottoms  in  the  form  of  a  regnUr 
parallelogram,  so  that  they  can  be  cpunted 
in  a  moment.  The  daily  labor  for  a  work- 
shop is  calculated  at  80  casks  of  200  litres 
each,  or  a  drawing  of  1600  or  1700  bottlcF. 
M.  Moot,  of  Epernay,  who  deals  in  the  i>ot- 
tled  wine,  has  constantlv  ftrom  three  to  four 
million  bottles  in  store,  and  sometimes  not 
less  than  ten  of  his  workshops  ar«  in  fall 
employ. 

"The  cellars  of  M.  Moet,  at  Epcmiy, 
are  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  of  immense 
extent.  The  piles  of  bottlea  render  it  a 
labyrinth.  They  rise  to  the  height  of  six 
feet. 

*'  The  bottles  are  arranged  in  heaps  (w 
tfui)  in  the  lower  cellars.  They  are  carried 
down  by  means  of  baskets,  which  inclos'' 
each  25  ozier  cases  for  the  bottles;  two 
workmen,  by  means  of  leathcar  l>elts  drawn 
through  the  handles,  transport  them.  The 
heap  or  pile  runs  along  the  wall  of  the  cel- 
lar, most  commonly  for  its  entire  length. 
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Among  the  wholesale  merchants  slopes  are 
prepared  in  cement  for  the  piles,  having 
gutters  to  cany  off  the  wine  from  the 
broken  bottles,  and  also  reservoirs  to  col- 
lect it  The  bottles  are  arranged  horizon- 
tally one  against  the  other.  The  lowest 
rosr  has  the  necks  tamed  to  the  wall,  and 
the  bottles  placed  upon  laths.  The  bot- 
tles tfans  situated  indicate  the  vacant  space 
left  between  the  wine  and  the  cork,  just 
at  the  Fpot  where  the  bend  of  the  bottle 
takes  place  to  form  the  neck,  by  which  the 
diminution  in  the  void  space  is  easily  seen. 
Small  wedges  secure  the  first  range  of  bot- 
tles toward  the  wall.  All  the  rows  aro 
placed  on  laths,  the  corks  of  one  row  one 
war,  and  the  other  the  reverse.  The  piles 
of  bottles  are  thus  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  English  bins,  but  are  carried 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  This 
they  call  in  France  to  heap  them  (mettre 
en  tas  ou  entreiller). 
"  The  pile  is  very  solid,  and  any  of  the 


breakage  from  too  great  effervescence, 
rather  than  be  put  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  correcting  the  inertness  of  the 
liquid.  If  the  breakage  be  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  the  owner  docs  not 
trouble  himself  further  about  it.  If  it  be- 
come more  serious,  he  has  the  pile  taken 
down,  and  the  bottles  placed  upright  on 
their  bottoms  for  a  time,  which  is  longer 
or  shorter,  as  he  judges  most  advisable. 
This  makes  the  quality  of  one  bottle  of 
wine  somewhat  different  from  another. 
Sometimes  he  removes  it  into  a  deeper  cel- 
lar, or  finally  uncorks  it,  to  disengage  the 
over-abundant  gas,  and  to  re-establish  the 
void  under  the  cork.  This  last  operation 
is  naturally  expensive. 

'*  It  happens  that  when  the  gas  develops 
itself  with  furious  rapidity,  the  wine  is 
wasted  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  save  an}'  portion  of  it.  Even  that 
which  is  least  deteriorated  is  of  bad  quali- 
ty.    The  piles,  as  before  observ^ed,  are 


bottles  with  their  necks  to  the  wall  can  be  longitudinal,- and  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
withdrawn  at  pleasure,  by  which  means  j  with  aver}' small  space  between  each  pile, 
they  can  be  examined  to  observe  if  they    The  daily  breakage,  before  it  reaches  its 


sre  "up,"  as  it  is  termed  in  England.  If 
not  they  must  bo  got  into  that  state,  let  the 
expense  amount  to  what  it  may.  A  bottle 
drawn  from  the  heap  to  examine  if  it  be 
in  a  proper  state  is  held  horizontally,  when 
a  deposition  is  observed,  which  the  work- 
men call  the  ffriffe,  or  claw,  from  its  branch- 
faig  appearance.  The  indications  of  a  bot- 
tle's breaking  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
^cancy  below  the  cork  before  spoken  of, 
by  the  expansion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  b  generally  in  Joly  and  Augnst  that 
Hm  breakage  happens,  and  that  consider- 
able loss  ensues.  In  ordinary  cases,  in- 
deed, from  four  to  ten  per  cent,  is  the 
amount    Sometimes,  however,  it  amounts 


fullest  extent,  will  be  in  one  day  perhaps 
five  bottles,  another  ten,  the  next  fifteen. 
Those  piles  which  may  have  the  smallest 
number  broken  still  fly  day  by  day  among 
the  mass,  and  scatter  their  contents  upon 
the  sound  bottles.  Sometimes  a  fragment 
of  a  bottle  is  left  which  contains  a  good 
proportion  of  its  contents.  In  a  short  time 
this  becomes  acid  from  fermentation,  and 
finally  putrid ;  during  the  continuance  of 
the  breakage,  the  broken  bottles  which  lie 
higher  in  the  pile  mingle  their  contents 
with  what  is  spoiled,  resting  in  the  frag- 
ments beneath.  The  overflow  runs  to- 
gether into  gutters  in  the  floor.  When 
there  are  many  of  these  accidents,  the  air 
of  the  cellar  becomes  foul,  and  charged 
with  new  principles  of  fermentation,  which 


to  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.     It  is  very  re- 
markable, too,  such  is  the  uncertainty  of 

the  process,  that  of  two  piles  in  the  same  '  tend  to  increase  the  loss.    Some  merchants 
port  of  the  cellar,  of  the  verj*  same  wine,    throw  water  over  the  piles  of  bottles  two 


not  a  bottle  shall  be  left  of  one,  while  the 
other  remains  without  efiervescence  at  all. 


or  three  times  a  week  during  the  period  of 
breakage  to  correct  the  evil.     The  work- 


Acurrent  of  fresh  air  will  frequently  make  ;  men  are  obliged  to  enter  the  cellars  with 
the  wine  develop  its  effervescence  furi-    wire  masks,  to  guard  against  the  frag- 


ously.  The  proprietor  of  the  wines  is  ev- 
er}' year  placed  in  the  alternative  of  suf- 
fering great  loss  by  breakage,  or  is  put  to 


ments  of  glass  when  the  breakage  is  fre- 
quent, as  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  fragments  are  often  projected  with 


great  expense  in  making  wine  effervesce  ,  considerable  force, 
that  will  not  naturally  develop  itself.    Of         '*The  breakage  ceases  in  the  month  of 
the  two  evils  he  prefers  submitting  to    September,  and  in  October  they  *  lifl  the 
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pile,'  as  they  st^'le  it,  which  is  done  sim- 
ply by  taking  the  bottles  down,  one  and 
one,  patting  aside  the  broken  ones,  and 
setting  on  their  bottoms  those  which  ap- 
pear, in  spite  of  the  cork  and  sealing,  which 
are  entire,  to  have  stirred  a  little,  upon  ex- 
amining the  vacant  space  in  the  neck. 
Bottles  are  sometimes  foand  in  this  state 
to  have  diminished  in  quantity  to  the 
amount  of  one  half  by  evaporation.  This 
loss  mast  be  replaced.  In  the  other  bot- 
tles there  is  olxserved  a  deposition  which 
it  is  necessary  to  remove.  For  this  latter 
purpose,  the  bottles  are  first  placed  in  an 
inclined  position  of  about  25°,  and,  without 
removing  them,  a  shake  is  given  to  each 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to  detach  the  sedi- 
ment. Planks,  having  holes  in  them  for 
the  necks  of  the  bottles,  are  placed  in  the 
cellar  to  receive  them,  thos  slopiu'^y,  three 
or  four  thousand  together.  For  ten  or  fif- 
teen days  they  are  submitted  to  the  before- 
mentioned  agitation,  which  is  managed  by 
the  workmen  with  great  dexterity,  so  as  to 
place  all  the  deposition  in  the  neck,  next 
to  the  cork,  and  leave  the  wine  perfectly 
limpid.  Each  bottle  is  then  taken  i^y  the 
bottom,  kept  carefully  in  its  reversed  posi- 
tion, and,  the  wire  and  twine  being  broken, 
th?  bottlj  resting  between  the  workman's 
knees,  the  cork  is  dexterously  withdrawn, 
so  as  to  admit  an  explosion  of  the  gas, 
which  carries  the  deposition  with  it.  An 
index  is  then  introdaced  into  the  bottle,  to 
measure  the  height  to  which  the  wine  shall 
ascend,  and  the  deficiency  is  immediately 
made  good  with  wine  that  has  before  un- 
dergone a  similar  operation.  As  it  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  do  this,  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  gas  while  the  bottle  was 
open,  an  instrnnient  has  been  invented, 
and  is  every  where  used  for  the  purpose, 
which  it  is  not  necessaT^'  to  describe  here. 
The  bottle  is  then  a  second  time  corked 
and  wired. 

"The  wine  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
away  b}-  the  maker.  The  bottles  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  pile,  as  before ;  but  if  they  re- 
main any  time  longer  in  Ae  cellar,  they 
are  uncorked,  and  submitted  to  a  second 
disengagement  {degagemeni)  of  the  deposi- 
tion, and  sometimes  to  a  third,  for  it  is  a 
strict  rule  never  to  send  Champagne  out 
of  the  maker's  hand  without  such  an  op- 
eration about  fifteen  days  preceding  its  re- 
moval. If  this  were  not  done,  the  deposit 
2C8 


would  affect  the  clearness  of  the  wine  in 
the  act  of  transporting  iL  Thus  the  proo> 
ess,  to  the  last  moment  the  wine  remains 
in  the  maker's  hands,  is  troublesome  and 
expensive.  Sometimes,  too,  in  the  second 
year  of  its  age,  the  wine  will  break  the  bot- 
tles, though  such  breakage  will  be  very 
limited,  it  generally  remaining  tolerably 
quiet. 

"  The  non-efl^rvescing  wines,  if  they  ars 
of  the  white  species,  are  all  submitted  to 
the  operation  of  uncorking  and  clearing, 
at  least  once,  before  being  sent  out  of  the 
maker's  hands. 

"  The  white  wines  of  Champagne  do  not 
admit  of  being  mixed  with  any  but  those 
of  their  own  growth.  The  wines  of  Ay 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  those  of  Crs' 
mant,  Avize,  Oger,  and  M4nil,  to  prodoce 
the  gas  more  favorably ;  and  the  makers 
in  those  places  have  recourse  to  that  of  Av 
for  a  similar  purpose,  from  its  abounding 
in  the  saccharine  principle.  When  mix- 
tares  take  place  in  some  districts  they  ars 
made  simply  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  con- 
sumer. Wines  that  would  please  a  Paris- 
ian palate  would  not  be  drank  at  Frauk- 
fort.  These  mixtures  are  called  a8S0Tt> 
ments.  They  take  place  in  the  first  mak- 
ing of  the  wine,  by  parcbases  from  other 
growths ;  it  is  done  very  soon  after  the 
wine  is  made.  For  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing wine  to  perfection  in  this  way,  many 
makers  have  their  cellar- vats,  denominated 
foudresy  which  will  contain  from  30  to  100 
hectolitres  each. 

**  Mixtures  are  not  often  made  of  the  ef- 
fervescing wines.  They  generally  TCmain 
the  pure  production  of  the  spots  th»  namei 
of  which  they  bear. 

"  The  red  wines  are  differently  assorted. 
The  maker  often  mingles  the  prodncdoDS 
of  his  best  wines  together.  The  dealer  in 
the  white  wines,  who  happens  to  be  tiie 
proprietor  of  vineyards,  buys  red  wines  of 
the  third  class,  strong  in  color  and  pore  ia 
'  taste,  which  he  mingles  with  his  wines  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  liis  white  pressugs, 
thus  ameliorating  them.  Experience  teach- 
es the  maker  of  red  wines,  two  or  three 
years  in  wood  and  weak  in  quality,  that  it 
is  a  useful  custom  to  mingle  with  each 
piece  ten  or  twelve  litres  of  very  gener- 
ous wine  from  the  South,  which  improves 
them  and  adds  to  their  body. 

"The  gray  Champagne  wine  is  obtain- 
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ed  by  treading  the  grapes  for  a  quarter  of 
to  hour  before  thev  are  submitted  to  the 
insB.  A  rose-colored  wine  is  obtained  by 
coBtinoing  this  process  a  longer  period; 


In  truth,  they  are  an  article  of  very  high- 
ly finished  manufacture." 

In  Epernay,  in  the  same  street,  and  im- 
mediately opposite  the  house  whose  Napo- 


bot  in  the  arrondiasement  of  Kheims  the  J  leon  slept  the  night  preceding  the  great 


roseHnlored  wines  are  the  only  ones  of  the 
second  quality,  lightly  tinged  with  a  smaU 
quantity  of  very  strong  red  wine,  or  with 
a  fev  drops  of  liquor  made  at  Fismes  from 
elder-berries.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
both  the  taste  and  quality  of  the  wine  are 
iajored  by  this  mixture.  Indeed,  no  one 
vho  knows  what  the  wines  are  at  all  would 
drink  rose-colored  Champagne  if  he  could 
obtain  the  other  kinds." 

Seven  minutes  from  Epernay  by  rail,  <m 
the  road  to  Kheims,  we  pass  the  town  of  Ay, 
noted  for  its  Champagne.  The  principal 
vine-growing  house  is  that  of  Deutz  & 
Geklermann,  well  known  in  the  United 
States  for  their  famous  GoLllack  brand. 
They  also  put  up  the  brands  Cabinet^  Carte 
BbmeU,FemUe  de  Viffne,  Oeil  de  Pa-drix, 
SiUey^  and  Grand  vin  d'Ay.  Messrs.  John 
Arthur  &  Co.  aie  their  agents  in  Paris,  and 
npply  these  wines  at  the  growers'  prices. 

**The  red  wines  of  Champagne  are  little 
known  m  England  and  the  United  States. 
Vcrzy,  Verzenay,  Mailly,  and  St.  Basle, 
near  Rheims,  produce  what  are  called  the 
Boontain  wines.  They  are  of  excellent 
qoality,  and  the  wines  of  Bonzy,  in  par- 
ticular, are  distinguished  by  great  delicacy 
of  flavor.  The  red  wines  of  Clos  de  St. 
Thieny,  a  league  from  Rheims,  is  of  a 
quality  between  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
pagne, and  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  the 
etmnoisseur.  The  price  is  from  thirty  to 
axty  francs  the  hectolitre.  Aubigny  pro- 
duces a  delicate  red  wine,  and  Montsau- 
geon  a  red  wine  which  keeps  well  for  forty 
years,  though  of  a  very  delicate  quality. 

**  It  is  useless  here  to  particularize  ev- 
ery variety  of  wine  produced  in  Cham- 
pagne. Some  classes  are  too  meagre  to 
attract  the  attention  of  foreigners,  while 
others  will  not  bear  exportation.  It  suf- 
fices to  remark  that  in  no  other  spot  on  the 
l^be  is  the  art  of  making  wine  of  such  a 
delicate  flavor  so  well  understood;  and 


battle  of  Montmirail,  lives  M.  Meet,  one 
of  the  largest  wine-merchants  in  the  world. 
His  cellars  run  under  the  streets,  and  gen- 
erally contain  five  or  six  thousand  pipes. 

From  Epernay  there  are  trains  running 
daily  to  the  ancient  city  of  liheimsj  which 
contains  a  population  of  50,000  inhabitants. 
I^incipal  hotel,  the  Lion  d^Or,  Rheims  is 
noted  not  only  for  being  the  entrepot  for 
the  world-renowned  wines  of  Champagne, 
but  for  being  the  cit}'  where  nearly  all  the 
kings  of  France  have  been  crowned  from 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  ac- 
quired this  honor  on  account  of  its  being 
the  depository  where  the  Sainte  Ampoult  or 
holy  bil  was  kept  Tradition  says  that  at 
the  time  St.  liemy  was  about  to  baptize 
Clovis,  a  dove  flew  down  from  heaven 
with  a  flask  of  oil.  Although  this  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  6th  century,  it 
contained  oil  ^ufiicient  to  last  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th,  when  it  was  broken 
to  pieces  by  a  Revolutionist  named  Ruhl. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  was  resusci- 
tated, and  appeared  again  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.  Rheims  retains  hardly  any 
remains  of  antiquity,  if  we  except  the  Ro- 
man gates.  Porta  Mortis  and  Porta  Cereris, 
The  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Bemi,  founded  by 
Cloris  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
and  the  Cathedral,  which  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  13th,  are  well  worth  seeing. 
The  last  stands  second  to  none  north  of  the 
Alps.  It  was  designed  b}^  Robert  de  Cour- 
cy ;  is  466  feet  long  by  121  in  height,  and 
contains  many  statues  and  monuments. 
One  of  the  most  important  ceremonies  that 
ever  occurred  within  its  noble  walls  was 
the  coronation  of  Charles  VII.,  which  event 
was  consummated  through  the  enthusiasm 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  She  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  king  while  he  was  being  anointed,  with 
her  ever-memorable  banner  unfurled  in 
her  hand,  the  spectators  gazing  in  wonder 
and  astonishment.     Rheims  was  taken  by 


that  the  great  pains  taken,  and  the  lalwr ,  the  Russbns  in  1814,  but  they  were  soon 
requisite  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  added  to  repulsed  with  great  iilaughter  by  Napoleon, 
the  loss  in  the  process  of  effervescence,  and  Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  bom 
not  the  scardty  of  the  grape,  as  some  pre-  here.  Ruinart,  p6re  and  fils,  is  the  most  re- 
tend,  are  the  causes  of  the  high  prices  of  |  sponsible  wine-house  of  Rheims. 
the  winea  in  comparison  with  other  sorts.  | 


Ml^lftBES. 
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Marshal  MacMahon  entered  Rheims  on  '  tarj  of  the  Mense.  It  was  bombarded  hy 
his  wa}'  to  relieve  Bazaine  on  the  21st  of  the  Germans,  and  cupitalated  December 
August,  and  left.on  the  22d.     The  King  .  14th,  1870,  with  sixty-five  guns  and  three 


of  Prussia  entered  Rheims  September  5th, 
1870. 


Leaving  the  direct  route  to  Strasbourg, 
a  most  interesting  excursion  can  be  made 
through  Mezierei^  Sedofk,  BcaeU'es,  MonU 
medify  Luxembouty^  ThionvUU,  and  Metz  to 
Nancy.  Most  of  those  places  have  an  in- 
tense interest  to  the  traveler  in  connection 
with  the  late  war  between  Germany  and 
France. 


Half  way  to  M^zi^res  we  pass  Rethel,  a 
town  of  7500  inhabitant9.  MacMahon 's 
army  passed  through  here  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1870. 


MeziereSj  finely  situated  on  the  Meuse, 
contains  nearly  6000  inhabitants.  It  is 
one  of  Vauban's  strong  fortresses,  but  was 
taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  last  war. 
It,  however,  resisted  a  Spanish  attack  of 
40,000  under  Charles  V.  Francis  I.  pro- 
posed to  destroy  it,  but  the  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard, with  two  thousand  men,  sustained  the 
siege  for  six  weeks.  Nine  miles  from 
M6zi6res,  on  a  line  running  parallel  to  the 
Belgian  frontier,  is  the  celebrated  fortress 
of  Sedan^  which  commands  the  entrance 
from  Luxembourg  into  France.  Here  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  retreated,  August 
30, 1870,  and  here  the  great  battle  of  Sedan 
was  fought,  September  1st,  two  days  after. 
MacMahon's  army  of  80,000  men  were  sur- 
rounded and  forced  to  capitulate.  The 
emperor  surrendered  his  sword  to  the  King 
of  Prussia.  The  day  following  the  capitu- 
lation was  signed  by  General  Wympffen, 
Marshal  MacMahon  being  disabled  by  his 
wounds.  Four  miles  farther  is  ths  village 
of  BcaeilleSj  completely  sacked  and  burned 
by  the  Germans  during  the  late  war ;  hun- 
dreds of  the  inhabitants — men,  women,  and 
children — were  also  burned.  The  great 
Turenne  was  h<^re  nursed.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  th-*  Comte  de  Soissons  defeat- 
ed the  army  of  Richelieu,  but  lost  his  life 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Twentv-seven  miles 
farther  stands  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Afontmcdy^  situated  on  the  Chiors,  a  tribu- 
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thousand  prisoners. 


Nine  miles  west  of  Montmedy  b  situated 
the  important  town  of  Stenap,  formerly  of 
considerable  strength.  It  was  captured 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  17th  century,  and  its 
fortifications  razed  to  the  ground.  Turenne 
and  the  Duchess  of  Longubville  here  si^ed 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Spain. 


Eighteen  miles  from  Montmedy  stands 
the  junction  town  otLonguyon^  whence  the 
traveler  should  diverge,  making  an  excur- 
sion to  Luxembourg,  passing  the  fortress 
of  Lonffictff  and  returning  by  Th'onviUe  to 
Meiz.  Ten  miles  irom  the  junction  wc  ar- 
rive at  Longwy,  called  by  Louis  XiV.  the 
Iron  Gate  of  France*  It  is  situated  close 
to  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  made  a  noble 
defense  against  the  Germans  during  the 
late  war.  It  was  obliged,  however,  to  capit- 
ulate. It  also  surrendered  on  honorable 
terms  to  the  Allies  in  1815,  after  a  length- 
ened bombardment  and  heroic  resLstance. 


Luxembourg  contained  in  1871 14,634  in- 
habitants.  This  city  is  the  capital  of  the 
Grand-Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  a  portion 
of  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 
Princip.ll  hotel,  Hotel  de  Luxembourg.  The 
territory  contains  a  population  of  200,000, 
which  is  mostly  German.  The  city  is  noted 
for  the  strength  of  its  fortress,  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  partly  dismantled,  render- 
ing it  extremely  picturesque.  The  duchy 
was  given  to  the  King  of  Holland  by  the 
treaty  of  1815,  in  consideration  of  his  giv- 

'  ing  up  all  claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Nasaan. 

I  There  is  very  little  to  detuin  the  traveler 
here  after  having  examined  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  Cathedral  of  Nuire  Dttmt,  built 
in  the  16th  centurv,  contains  some  indiffer- 
ent  paintings.  John  the  Blind,  king  of 
Bohemia,  was  buried  here,  but  his  body 
has  long  since  been  removed. 

Thirty-one  miles  from  Luxembourg  is 
the  ancient  city  of  Treves.,  in  Rheni£«h  Prus- 
sia, which  contains  a  population  of  21,849. 
Principal  hotels,  Trieriseher  IIo/AndMaisom 
Rouge,  both  admirably  conducted.  This  an- 
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eient  city  ia  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Moselle,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
tbe  oldest  city  in  Germany.  A  colony  was 
Mtablisbed  here  by  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
It  afterward  became  the  capital  of  the  Ko- 
nuo  Empire  north  of  the  Alps,  and  the  res- 
idence of  ConstantinOf  Julian,  Valentinlan, 
Tbeodosius,  and  other  emperors.  Treves 
became  the  residence  and  was  under  the 
rale  of  a  series  of  archbishops  for  one  thou- 
sand years,  who  were  princes  and  electors 
of  the  German  Empire.  The  last  of  these 
remored  to  Coblentz  in  1786,  since  which 
time  Treres  has  declined  in  importance. 
This  city  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
Romaa  remains  than  any  other  city  in 
Kortbem  Europe,  more  remarkable,  how- 
erer,  for  their  yastoess  than  for  the  beauty 
or  purity  of  their  style. 

The  palace  of  the  Electors  occupies  the 
lite  of  a  Roman  edifice,  a  part  only  of 
▼Inch  remains,  the  rest  having  been  de- 
stroyed to  make  way  for  the  palace.    Th|§ 
portion  is  now  called  the  Heathen's  Tower; 
the  walla  arft  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and, 
though  composed  entirely  of  bricks  and 
tiles,  are  without  a  crack  on  the  surface. 
This  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Constan- 
tine.    Tbe  palace  to  which  this  building 
was  attached  is  a  handsome  edifice,  now 
ued  as  a  barrack.     A  little  in  front  of  the 
INdace  are  remains  of  Roman  baths,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  tbe  baths,  outside 
the  walls,  is  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  the 
size  of  which  ia  234  feet  long  and  155  feet 
broad.     Here  Constantino  entertained  his 
subjects  with  Prankish  sports,  which  con- 
•irted  of  exposing  thousands  of  unarmed 
Franks  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 
The  Cathedral  at  Treves  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantino,  who  placed  here 
our  Savior's  coat  without  seam.    Little  re- 
mains of  the  original  building.    It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  consisted  of  nine  arches,  sup- 
ported by  four  granite  pillars;  three  of 
these  still  remain,  but  were  walled  up  for 
the  preservation  of  the  building  in  the  11th 
century,  tbe  fourth  column  having  given 
vay.     The  church  contains  several  inter- 
esting  monuments    of  the   Electors   of 
Treves.    The  Porta  Nigra,  or  Black  Gate, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments 
of  Treves,  believed  £o  have  been  built  dur- 
ing the  time  of  ConstanUne.     In  the  11th 
centiir}%  Simeon  of  Syracuse  made  its  sum- 
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mit  his  habitation,  in  imitation  of  Simeon 
Stylites.  After  his  death  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  calendar  of  saints ;  the  building  was 
consecrated,  a  circular  apsis  was  attached 
to  one  end,  thus  forming  three  churches  in 
it,  one  above  another,  where  service  was 
regularly  performed. 

The  bridge  over  the  Moselle,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  is  believed  to  have  been  found- 
ed in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  was  blown 
up  by  the  French  during  the  wars  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  piers  of  large  stones  are  the 
only  ancient  parts  remaining;  many  of 
these  are  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  length. 

From  Treves  the  traveler  may  continue 
to  Strasbourg  by  way  of  Sarre-Louis  and 
SaarbrUck,  the  latter  place  being  the  scene 
of  the  first  conflict  (August  15th)  which 
took  place  during  the  late  war  between  the 
French  and  Prussians ;  or  he  may  proceed 
thither  by  way  of  ThionvUle  and  Metz. 


TkUmviUe  is  a  town  of  7376  inhabitants, 
and  is  a  fortress  of  third  class,  constructed 
by  Yauban.  It  has  been  taken  three  times : 
by  the  Due  de  Guise  in  1558,  by  the  Due 
d'Enghien  in  1648,  and  by  the  Prussians, 
November  24th,  1870.  It  has  passed,  by 
the  treaty  of  1871,  into  the  possession  of 
Prussia. 

Afets,  seventeen  miles  from  Thionville, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  fortress- 
es belonging  to  France.  Principal  hotel. 
Grand  Hotel  de  Metz.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Moselle,  and  contains  a  population  of 
54,817.  It  possesses  a  fine  cathedral,  part 
of  which  dates  from  the  14th  century.  The 
town  contains  also  a  large  arsenal,  with 
cannon  foundery,  and  a  military  hospital. 
The  fortifications  were  planned  by  Yauban. 
The  most  important  works  are  the  forts  of 
Belle  Croix  and  La  Double  Couronne,  also 
a  redoubt  called  Le  Pat^,  which  may  be 
converted  into  an  island.  It  was  besieged 
in  1552  during  ten  months  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  who  was  finally  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege.  Until  the  late  war  it  has  borne 
tbe  name  of  the  Yirgin  Fortress,  but  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1870,  it  capitulated :  throe 
nuurshals  of  France,  66  generals,  6000  offi- 
cers, and  173,000  troops,  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.  It  has  since 
passed,  by  treaty,  into  the  hands  of  Prus- 
sia. 
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Btrcubourg^  the  chief  city  in  the  depart- 
ment Du  has  Bhifiy  contains  nearly  70,000 
inhabitants.  The  principal  hotel,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  France,  is  Hotel  de  Paris. 
Strasbourg,  although  belonging  to  France, 
is  essentially  a  German  town,  both  in  ap- 
pearance, and  in  the  language  and  costume 
of  the  lower  orders,  few  of  whom  speak 
French,  although  it  is  taught  in  all  the 
public  schools.  It  is  situated  about  1\ 
miles  from  the  Rhine,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  bridge  of  boats :  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1681,  since 
which  time  it  has  belonged  to  the  French. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses  in  Europe.  In  addition  to  its  for- 
tifications, there  are  sluices  constructed  by 
Vauban,  which,  when  opened,  will  flood 
the  country  for  miles  around.  The  arse- 
nal contains  1000  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
arms  for  150,000  men.  The  gates  of  Stras- 
bourg are  closed  at  10  o'clock  in  summer 
and  8  o'clock  in  winter,  but  travelers  are 
generally  admitted  at  all  times. 

The  principal  object  of  interest,  and  the 
one  to  which  travelers  find  resort  after 
their  arrival,  is  the  Cathedral  or  3Iifuter. 
This  masterpiece  of  architecture  is  the 
work  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach,  and  continued 
after  his  death  by  his  son  and  daughter 
Sabina :  it  was  begun  in  1277,  and  finished 
in  1601;  John  Hultz,  of  Cologne,  com- 
pleted the  work.  Its  spire  is  remarkable 
for  being  the  kiffhett  in  the  world,  standing 
468  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cathedral 
floor :  it  is  25  feet  higher  than  the  Pyramid 
of  Cheops  at  Cairo,  although  the  pyramid 
must  have  been  about  the  same  height, 
but  has  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  surface  of  its  top  being 
now  about  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  the  spire  is  most  grand : 
the  windings  of  the  Rhine,  the  Yosges 
Mountains  of  France,  and  the  Black  For- 
est of  Germany,  the  scene  of  so  many  his- 
torical romances.  A  bird*8-eye  view  of 
the  whole  panorama  will  well  reward  the 
adventurous  sight-seer;  adventurous,  be- 
cause the  ascent  can  not  be  made  without 
some  danger,  and  requires  considerable 
nerve  and  steadiness  of  head.  The  stone- 
work is  so  very  open  that,  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den attack  of  giddiness  or  the  slipping  of 
the  foot,' the  body  might  pass  through; 
there  have  been  several  such  case?.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  up  there  is  a  watchman's 
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station,  where  persons  live  to  keep  a  look- 
out for  fires :  here  the  visitor^s  register  is 
kept,  and  you  can  purchase  prints,  plans, 
and  books  descriptive  of  the  cathedral. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  stained  glass,  but 
the  roost  remarkable  object  of  interest  it 
contains  is  its  world-renowned  clock,  in- 
vented 300  years  ago.  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  describe  it.  When  you  visit  it, 
be  particular  to  be  present  at  12  o'clock 
precisel^^  as  that  is  the  only  time  during 
the  twelve  hours  when  the  cock  crows,  and 
all  the  images,  puppets,  etc.,  are  set  in  mo- 
tion. 

The  church  of  St,  Thomat  shouldl>e  via- 
ited  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mon- 
ument of  Marshal  Saxe  by  Pigalle,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  that  hero  by  his  sover- 
eign, Louis  XV.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  efforts  of  the  chisel.  This  church 
also  contains  two  bodies  in  glass  cases, 
said  to  be  those  of  the  Count  of  Nassau  and 
#is  daughter:  the  flesh  and  clothes  have 
been  preserved  in  their  present  state  for 
over  400  years.  The  Public  Library^  which 
formerly  contained  over  100,000  volumes, 
is  rich  in  its  collection  of  early  efforts  in 
the  art  of  printing,  among  which  are  Me- 
telin's  Bible,  printed  in  1466,  and  Cicero, 
printed  by  Faust  in  1465.  This  building 
was  destroyed  by  the  Prussian  bombs  dur- 
ing the  late  siege.  Guttenberg,  to  whom 
a  statue  by  David  has  been  erected  on 
Place  Guttenberg,  made  his  first  attemjpt 
at  printing  here  in  1435.  On  the  site  of 
the  present  Prefecture,  in  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  2000  Jews  were  burned 
to  death,  accused  of  having  poisoned  the 
fountains  and  wells,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
plague  which  at  that  time  desolated  the 
city. 

Strasbourg  is  noted  for  the  celebratei} 
Pates  dejbis  grcLs,  made  from  ^he  liver  of 
geese.  They  are  fed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  liver  grows  to  an  unnatural  sixe; 
it  often  weighs  three  pounds  when  the 
goose  is  killed. 

Steamers  descend  the  Rhine  daily  to 
Mayence  in  ten  hours.  Omnibuses  con- 
vey you  to  the  railway  station  at  Kehl. 
From  thence  to  Baden-Baden  the  time  is 
four  hours. 

The  memorable  siege  of  Straabonrg  by 
the  Prussians,  and  its  heroic  resistance, 
only  equaled  by  that  of  Paris,  well  de- 
serves a  few  lines. 
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Nancy. 


On  the  8th  of  August  a  German  officer 
appeared  with  a  white  flag  before  the  city, 
and  summoned  the  commandant,  General 
Uhricb,  to  surrender,  threatening  a  bom- 
bardment in  case  of  refusal.  This  request 
vas  peremptorily  denied,  notwithstanding 
that  the  town  was  by  no  means  in  a  state 
of  defense,  most  of  the  garrison  having 
been  withdrawn  from  the  town  by  Mar- 
shal IfacMahon.  On  the  19th  of  August 
the  bombanlment  commenced,  from  which 
time  it  continued  almost  without  interrup- 
tion nntil  the  surrender  of  the  city  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1870.  Among  the  prin- 
dpal  buildings  destroyed  were  the  Bank 
of  France,  the  Public  Library,  the  Museum 
of  Painting,  the  Theatre,  the  Prefecture, 
the  Arsenal,  the  Palace  of  Justice,  several 
churches,  and  part  of  the  roof  and  the  or- 
gan of  the  Cathedral.  Whole  streets  were 
devastated,  and  the  citadel  was  literally  a 
mass  of  ruins. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  a  delegation 
lent  by  the  Swiss,  offering  an  asylum  to 
the  women  and  chUdren  of  Strasbourg,  en- 
tered the  city,  and  on  the  15th  500  persons, 
tnd  on  the  17th  568  persons,  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  passed  the  Prussian 
Inies  on  their  way  to  Switzerland,  where 
everv  comfort  was  afforded  them. 

Strasbourg  now  belongs,  by  the  treaty 
of  1871,  to  Germany. 


Continuing  on  our  direct  lonte  from 
Bheims,  we  pass 

CAahns-tur-Afamef  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000  inhabitants.  Principal  ho- 
tel, i>e  2a  HcuUe  Mere  Dieu,  It  is  noted 
for  containing  the  largest  wine-cellars  in 
France.  Its  Champagne  trade  makes  it 
■^  quite  popular,  although  it  is  not  as 
much  so  as  in  years  gone  by.  The  Cathe- 
dral, which  so  narrowly  escaped  being  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  ^'ear 
1668,  is  now  a  specimen  of  both  modem 
and  ancient  architecture. '  The  church  of 
N&tre  Dame  is  decidedly  the  finest  church 
here.  It  contains  various  monuments, 
and  specimens  of  glass  painted  three  cen- 
turies ago.  In  1798  mass  was  performed 
tlmost  constantly  in  the  choir  during  the 
dedication  of  the  nave  to  the  Goddess  of 
Beason.  The  Promenade  du  Jard  is  situ- 
«t«d  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame,  and  is 
planted  with  ash-trees  numbering  about 


2000.  The  immense  Champagne  cellars 
of  M.  Jacqueson  contain,  as  an  ordinary 
thing,  something  like  4,000,000  of  bottles. 
Before  the  wine  is  properly  cleared  and  fit 
for  use,  each  bottle  passes  about  two  hun- 
dred times  through  the  hands  of  the  work- 
men. Loaded  wagons  pass  through  the 
excavations  in  the  chalk  rock,  the  galleries 
of  which  arejifteen  miles  in  length. 


Nancy, — Principal  hotel,  EM  de  France, 
It  contains  a  population  of  about  41,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  generally  thought  a  very 
pretty  town ;  is  clean  and  neat,  its  streets 
are  wide,  and  its  buildings  very  regular. 
Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  very  fine, 
among  which  are  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Ev^che,  and  Theatre ;  these  are  among  the 
fine  buildings  which  surround  the  Place 
Royal.  Two  handsome  fountains  and  a 
statue  of  Stanislaus,  ex-king  of  Poland,  ^ire 
among  the  attractive  objects.  The  king 
resided  in  Nancy  many  years  after  abdi- 
cating the  throne  of  Poland  in  1735,  and 
remained  until  his  death;  which  took  place 
in  1766.  The  triumphal  arch,  considered 
very  handsome,  was  erected  in  honor  of  the 
Dauphin's  birth,  and  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tories of  France  and  her  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  The  paintings  contained 
in  the  Musee  de  la  ViUe  are  by  a  native  of 
Nancy, /sa5«;y.  A  specimen  of  the  flam- 
boyant Gothic  .architecture  stands  in  the 
Grand  Rue,  and  is  known  as  the  Palace  of 
the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  The  Church  ofN. 
D.  de  Bon  Secours  contains  the  tomb  of 
Stanislaus,  who  was  accidentally  burned  to 
death  by  his  clothes  taking  fire.  It  also 
contains  the  tomb  of  his  queen.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Cordeliers  are  tombs  of  Car- 
dinal de  Vaud^mot,  Philippa  of  Gueldres, 
considered  fine  specimens  of  art.  We  also 
find  the  Chapelle  Ducale  a  Rotonde^  erected 
for  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  intended 
for  a  funeral  chapel.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion the  coffins  were  removed  and  thrown 
into  the  public  cemetery,  and  a  warehouse 
represented  where  the  chapel  once  had 
been.  The  Church  of8U  Evere  has  become 
old  and  is  very  much  altered.  The  Last 
Supper  in  bas-relief  may  be  seen  behind 
the  altar.  One  hundred  men  were  hung 
in  the  tower  out  of  pure  revenge  for  the 
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Algeria. 


death  of  SuJUfron  du  IktdUer,  who  was  pot 
to  death  by  Chsrles  the  Buld :  the  one  hun- 
dred were  compelled  to  suffer  in  conse- 
quence' of  being  his  officers.  The  Gate  of 
St.  Jean  leads  to  the  Croix  du  T)uc  de  Bour- 
gtffne.  It  was  near  this  spot  the  body  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  perfectly  lifeless,  was 
found  in  a  pond,  and  a  stitne  was  erected 
in  memor}'  of  the  event.  N..nc\'  is  partic- 
ularly noted  for  its  manufacture  of  *'plu- 
metus"  embroidery,  one  half  of  the  entire 
population  being  employed  upon  it. 

A  short  distance  from  Nancy  we  pass 
the  ancient  town  of  LuneciUe^  containing  a 
population  of  10,000  inhabitants,  celebra- 
ted only  for  being  the  place  where  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria was  signed  in  1801,  and  where  Francis, 
dulce  of  Lomine,  was  bom :  he  married 
Bfaria  Theresa,  and  became  founder  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria.  It  contains  one 
of  the  principa*  cavalry  barracks  in  France. 
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ALGERIA. 

The  province  of  Algeria  extends  along 
the  Mediterranean  coast  for  about  600 
miles,  and  contains  over  100,000  square 
miles  of  territory.  It  is  divided  geogrsph- 
ically  into  three  portions — the  sea-cosst, 
the  Atlas  or  moontainoos  district,  and  the 
koblah,  or  pasture-grounds  bordering  on  the 
desert.  The  two  former  divisions  are  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  the  territory; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  delight- 
ful. Oranges,  pomegranates,  and  lemons 
grow  in  abundance,  and  experiments  made 
with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane  have 
met  with  great  success.  The  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country  are 'also  good;  zinc, 
iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  the  most  abnn- 
dant. 

The  native  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Araha 


[FRANCE.] 


and  Moon,  and  exceed  2,000,000  in  num- 
ber. 

Tbifl  coontr}'  was  invaded  by  the  French 
in  1830,  when  Algiers,  the  capital  of  the 
prorince,  was  taken ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1847,  after  the  surrender  of  the  famous  Abd- 
el-Kader,  that  the  entire  territory  was  con- 
quered. Great  improvements  have  been 
made  since  that  time;  roads  have  been 
constrected,  schools  established,  swamps 
drained,  and  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  agriculture. 

Algiers^  the  capital  of  the  province,  is 
ntiuted  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
its  streets,  rising  one  above  another  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill,  present  a  very  pretty 
vievr  at  a  little  distance  from  tlie  shore. 
There  is  no  such  difficulty  in  landing  as 
may  be  experienced  in  other  Eastern  cit- 
ies, and  one  recognizes  with  pleasure  the 
effect  of  French  discipline.  The  Eotef 
d  Orient  and  the  Hotel  de  Regence  are  among 
the  best  Algiers  has  l>een  for  the  last 
few  years  a  great  resort  for  invalids,  its 
climate  being  superior  to  that  of  the  south 
of  France  or  of  Italy.  The  cost  of  living 
U  alw  less,  and  the  comforts  quite  as  good. 

The  city  is  fast  changing  its  Moorish 
aspect  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
French  town,  and,  though  thus  losing  a 
great  deal  that  is  picturesque,  it  gains  in 
health  and  cleanliness. 

The  colony  of  Algiers  is  divided  into 
three  provinces,  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Con- 
ftantine,  with  capitals  of  the  same  name. 
The  boundaries  of  the  colony  are,  the  Med- 
iterranean on  the  north,  the  Desert  of  Sa- 
hara on  the  south,  Tunis  on  the  east,  and 
Morocco  on  the  west.  Steamers  sail  week- 
ly from  Marseilles.  See  pamphlet  for  days 
of  sailing  and  prices,  published  gratuitous- 
ly by  the  Messageries  Maritime  Company. 


taking  your  seats  in  the  train,  to  ascertain 
in  which  direction  it  is  going,  and  take  the 
right-hand  seats ;  you  will  thus  be  on  tho 
Mediterranean  side  all  the  distance. 


DIFFERBNT  ROUTES  AND  PASSES 
INTO  ITALY, 

WITH  TISIS  AMD  EXPKMBB. 

From  Parii  to  Genoa  hy  Ij^ons^  Mar- 
miles^  and  At>tf. — Express  train  to  Lyons, 
9  hours ;  faro  57  f.  35  c.  From  Lyons  to 
Marseilles,  time  6|  hours ;  fare  39  f.  80  c. 
From  Marseilles  to  Nice,  time  6  hours ; 
fare  25  f.  20  c.  The  railway  has  just  been 
finished  (1H72)  f^om  Nice  to  Genoa,  which 
wilt  proliabl}'  deprive  many  travelers  of 
the  delic;htful  ride  by  carriage  or  diligence 
over  the  Cornice  Bond.    Be  particular,  in 


After  leaving  Paris,  the  first  station  of 
importance  is  Charenton,  a  village  of  1900 
inhabitants,  containing  a  lunatic  asylum 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne.  On  the 
opposite  bank  is  the  town  of  Alfort,  which 
possesses  the  finest  veterinary  college  in 
France.  The  forts  of  Ivry  and  Charenton 
here  command  the  course  of  the  Seine,  one 
on  each  bunk.  Before  reaching  Brunoy 
Station^  iue  train  passes  over  a  viaduct  of 
nine  arches,  which  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Y^es  River.  After 
leaving  Brunoy,  a  second  viaduct  of  28 
arches  is  passed. 

M^lun  (Hotel  de  France),  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants,  is  the  chef-lieu  of  the 
Department  of  Seine-et-Mame.  It  was 
known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Cssar 
as  Melodunum. 

Station  of  Fontainebleau  (see  Index). 

Thomery  Station,  renowned  for  its  lus- 
cious grapes  (Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau). 
Near  Moret  St.  Mammas  Station  a  viaduct 
of  SO  arches  crosses  the  vallev  of  the  Riv- 
er  Loing. 

Montereau  Station,  Hotel  Grand  Mo- 
narquc.  Population  5465.  This  town  oc- 
cupies a  picturesque  and  advantageous  sit- 
uation at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and 
Y'onne.  Here  the  Duke  of  Burtrundy,  Jean 
sans  Peur,  was  murdered  in  1419,  and  here 
Napoleon  gained  his  last  victory  over  the 
Allies  and  the  Prince  of  WQrtemberg  in 
1814. 

Sens  (Hotel  de  TEau),  a  town  of  12,000 
inhabitants,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Se- 
nones.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne  is  a 
remarkable  edifice  of  the  12th  century. 

Tonnerre,  Hotel  Lion  d'Or.  Population 
5000.  The  hospital  in  this  town  was  en- 
dowed by  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne,  queen 
of  Sicily.  Here  is  Juried  the  Marquis  de 
Louvois,  minister  of  war  in  the  time  of 
I^uis  XIV.  The  monument  is  by  Girar- 
din. 

Tanlay  possesses  one  of  the  finest  cha- 
teaux in  Burgundy.     It  was  founded  by 
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Coligny  d'Andelot,  brother  of  Admiral  Co- 
ligny 

Montbard  Station,  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  nataralist  Buffon,  1707.  The  cha- 
teau in  which  he  lived  still  eziats,  and  is 
shown  to  strangers. 

Dijon  (see  Index). 

On  leaving  Dijon  begins  the  celebrated 
Cote  d*Or,  fh)m  which  the  choicest  Bur- 
gundy wines  are  produced — the  Chamber- 
tin,  Clos  Vougeotf  Nuits,  Beaane,  Volnay, 
Pomard,  Richebourg,  Romance,  Tache,  and 
St.  George. 

Gevray  Station,  Vougeot  Station,  Knits, 
Beaune,  Chagny,  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne,  and 
Toumus  Station  are  now  passed. 

Macon  (see  Index).    Lyons  (see  Index). 

Yienne,  Hotels  Ombry  and  Table  Ronde. 
Population  19,678.  This  town,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  France,  ia  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone.  It  was  known  to  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Cnsar,  and  several 
interesting  monuments  of  its  former  great- 
ness are  still  to  be  seen ;  among  them  the 
Temple  of  Augustus,  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Maurice,  and  the  Tower  of  St.  Andr6  lo 
Bas.  Outside  the  town  is  the  Roman  ob- 
elisk or  Plan  de  TAiguille.  On  Mount 
Pipet  are  some  insignificant  remains  of  a 
Roman  theatre. 

Valence,  H6tel  Lion  d*Or,  H6tel  TSte 
d*Or.  Population  16,720.  Valence  is  the 
chef-lieu  of  the  Department  of  the  Dr6me. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Valentinois.  The  only  sights  worth 
seeing  are  the  Cathedral,  and,  near  it,  an 
antiquated  house  called  lo  Pendentif,  erect- 
ed in  1648.  The  arms  of  the  Mistral  fam- 
ily may  still  be  seen  on  it.  A  fine  view 
may  be  had  from  the  Castle  of  Crussol. 

Station  Montelimart,  noted  for  silk  cul- 
ture since  the  campaign  of  Charles  VIII. 
against  Italy,  1494.  The  ancient  castle  of 
the  celebrated  Monteil  d'Adhemar  fiimily 
may  still  be  seen. 

Orange  (H6tel  des  Princes,  H6tel  Grif- 
fon d'Or)  was  the  ancient  Aransio  of  the 
^mans,  and  is  interesting  for  its  ruins. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  may  be 
seen  the  Triumphal  Arch.  It  is  remarka- 
bly well  preserved,  and  appeara  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  2d  century.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  town  stands  the  Roman 
theatre.  It  is  121  feet  in  height,  834  feet 
in  length,  and  its  walls  are  13  feet  thick. 

Avignon  (see  Index). 
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Tarascon,  H6tel  des  Empcreurs.  The 
Church  of  St.  Martha  and  the  castle  for- 
merly belonging  to  King  Ren6  of  Anjou 
are  the  only  objects  worthy  of  the  travel- 
er's attention. 

Aries  (see  Index). 

Near  the  Station  St.  Chamas  the  railway 
skirts  the  margin  of  the  Etang  de  Berre, 
aA  inland  lake  connected  with  the  sea  by 
a  canal  at  Boue.     Rognac  Station. 

Marseilles  (see  Index). 

Frejus  (Hotel  du  Midi)  contains  a  num- 
ber of  Roman  antiquities,  among  them  the 
celebrated  Forum  Julii,  founded  by  Julias 
Caesar,  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  Roman  arch 
called  the  Porte  Dorcc.  This  town  is  the 
birthplace  of  tho  Roman  general  Julias 
Agricola. 

Station  St.  Raphael.  Here  Napoleon 
landed  on  his  return  from  Egypt  in  1799, 
and  here  too,  after  his  abdication,  he  em- 
barked for  Elba  in  1814. 

Cannes  (see  Index). 

Antibes,  H6tel  de  France.  A  flourish- 
ing sea-port  town,  finely  situated  on  a 
promontory,  and  commanding  a  beantifol 
view  of  the  sea,  the  Bay  of  ^ce,  and  the 
Maritime  Alps.  A  pier  constructed  by 
Vauban  connects  it  with  some  islands  in 
the  bay. 

Nice  (see  Index). 

The  winter  of  1871-72  is  noted  for  the 
completion  of  numerous  enterprises,  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  and  the  railway  from 
Nice  to  Genoa  being  the  most  prominent ; 
and  as  all  travelen  have  been  enchanted 
who  have  passed  over  the  Cornice  Road  in 
carriages,  what  will  they  be  now  that  their 
ddight  is  concentrated  fh>m  three  days  to 
six  or  seven  houn !  This  is  most  decidedly 
the  loveliest  route  to  Italy.  For  Mentone, 
see  Index. 

Turbia,  the  first  village  of  importance,  is 
celebrated  for  the  Tropca  August!,  which 
consist  of  a  mass  of  blocks  and  masonry 
surmounted  by  a  Gothic  tower.  After 
leaving  Turbia  a  fine  view  opens,  disclos- 
ing Monaco,  Mentone,  and  the  Meditem- 
nean.  For  descriptions  of  Monaco  and 
Mentone,  see  Index. 

VentimiglU  (H6tel  Oroee  di  Malta),  the 
Italian  frontier  fortress,  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  From  its  im- 
portant military  position,  its  poesessiaa 
was  much  contested  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  the  Genoese. 
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Bordighera,  Hotel  d'Angleterre.  The 
eoast  around  this  yillage  is  especially  noted 
for  its  cultivation  of  palm-trees,  which  are 
sent  to  Rome  annnally  for  the  decoration 
of  the  churches  there  on  Palm  Sond^y. 

St.  Remo  (Hotel  della  Palma)  is  a  flour- 
isbing  town  of  11,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  whose  sides 
are  covered  with  vines,  olives,  and  fruit- 
tree*.  St.  Remo  possesses  a  curious  Goth- 
ic church.  After  leaving  St.  Remo,  the 
unuiteresting  villages  of  Saint  Laurent, 
San  Ste&no,  and  Riva  are  passed. 

Porto  Maurizio  (Hotel  du  Commerce)  is 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  the 
Riviera.  It  is  a  naval  station,  and  pos- 
sesses a  harix>r.  Its  exports  are  olive  oil 
and  other  agricultural  produce.  On  ap- 
proaching Oneglia  a  fine  suspension  bridge 
ii  crossed. 

Oneglia  (Hotel  Victoria),  a  small  sea- 
port town  with  6400  inhabitants.  The  best 
olive  oil  is  produced  here.  Passing  Diano 
Marino  and  Cervo,  picturesquely  situated, 
yn  reach  the  small  town  of 

Alasaio,  Hotel  de  la  Belle  Italie.  From 
this  point  the  island  of  Qallinaria  may  be 
seen,  so  called  by  the  Romans  from  the 
wild-fowl  which  they  found  there. 

Albenga,  the  ancient  Roman  Albigau- 
num.  The  ruins  of  the  Pont6  Longo  may 
be  seen  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town. 

Passing  Cereale,  Borghetto  di  Santo 
Si^rito,  Loano,  and  Pietra,  the  town  of 
Finale  Harina  is  reached.  H6tel.de  Lon- 
dres,  Hotel  de  Yenise.  The  cathedral  and 
ruins  of  Caatello  Gavone  deserve  a  visit. 
After  leaving  Varigoth,  the  road  passes 
through  the  tunnel  or  gallery  of  the  Capo 
dilColi. 

Noli,  a  small  town  of  2000  inhabitants, 
is  veiy  well  built,  and  defended  by  a 
castle. 

Savona  (Grand  Hotel  Royal,  H6tel  Su- 
iae«,  after  Nice  and  Genoa),  the  most  impor- 
tant town  on  the  Riviera.  Population 
18,960.  Under  Napoleon  I.  it  was'  the 
capital  of  the  Department  Montenotte. 
The  cathedral  contains  ^several  fine  paint- 
ini^;  among,  theni  the  Annunciation  by 


Antonio  Lemini.  The  poet  Chiabrera  was 
a  native  of  this  town.  To  him  the  thea- 
tre in  1858  was  dedicated. 

Passing  Yarazze  and  Cagoletto,  the  lat- 
ter ascribed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Columbus,  we  come  toVoltri. 

Voltri,  a  town  of  9000  inhabitants,  is 
noted  for  its  paper  and  cloth  manufactures. 
A  great  many  richly-adorned  churches  are 
here  to  be  seen ;  also  a  number  of  villas, 
among  them  that  of  the  Marquis  di  Brig- 
noli  Sale.  From  Voltri  to  Genoa  the  jour- 
ney is  performed  in  thirty  minutes. 

Vegli  Station.  The  travelers  should 
here  visit  the  Villas  Pallavicini,  Doria, 
and  Grimaldi.  The  latter  has  a  small  bo- 
tanic garden  attached. 

Sestri  de  Ponente  is  noted  for  its  man^ 
ufactories.  Population  6000.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Assumption  are  paintings 
by  Sarzano  and  Carlone. 

Comigllano.  Population  8300.  Print- 
ed calicoes  are  extensively  manufactured 
here.  The  Palazzo  Serra  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Coronata.  The  bridge  over 
the  Polcivera,  which  is  here  passed,  was 
built  by  the  Durazzo  family. 

San  Pierdarena  is  properly  a  suburb  of 
Genoa.  The  palaces  of  Spinola  and  Satili 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  In  the  former  are 
frescoes  by  Carlone.  The  principal  church 
contains  a'Flight  into  Egypt  by  Cambrasi^ 
and  frescoes  by  Sarzano. 

From  Porta  to  Thtrin,  MUan^  Venice^  or 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Nttple$,  via  the  Mont 
CenU  Tunnd.  For  the  principal  towns  be- 
tween Paris  and  Macon,  see  Route  No.  9. 

From  Macon  via  Culoz,  St.  Michel,  Mo- 
dane,  the  Tunnel,  and  Susa. 


From  Paris  the  railway  proceeds  as  far 
as  M&con  on  the  Lyons  line.  The  first 
place  of  importance,  after  leaving  Macon, 


cfttts  is  a  fine  painting  by  DOrer,  an  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi ;  also  the  Nativity,  by 


Noti^  Dame  de  Brou,  erected  in  the  16th 
century  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  regent 
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of  the  Netherlands.  It  contains  monaments 
of  herself,  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  her  mother-in-law,  Margaret  of  Bour- 
bon. Her  motto,  **  Fortune  infortune  forte 
nne,**  may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
church.  The  architect  was  Maistre  Lo^^ 
Van  Boglem,  the  sculptor  Maistre  Conrad. 

Amb^rieu,  a  little  town  situated  on  the 
Albarine,  is  the  junction  for  Lyons.  Sta- 
tion Culoz,  the  junction  of  the  Geneva  line. 
The  journey  from  Geneva  to  Culoz  may  be 
performed  in  2^  hours. 

Aix-les-Bains.  Principal  hotel,  and  well 
managed,  is  the  Grand  JIM  tTAix.  Pop- 
ulation 4000.  This  celebrated  watering- 
place  was  known  to  the- Romans  as  AgnsB 
Gratinie.     (See  Index.) 

There  is  a  branch  line  from  Aix-Ies-Bains 
to  Annecy.    Time,  1^  hrs. ;  fare,  4  frs.  50  c. 

Chambery.  Principal  hotel,  Hotel  des 
Princes,     (See  Index.) 

Route  de  Grenoble  is  the  junction  for 
the  branch  line  to  Grenoble,  which  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Is^. 

Montm^lian,  Hotel  des  Yoyageurs.  The 
Castle  of  Montro^lian  was  long  the  bul- 
wark of  Savoy  against  France.  It  was 
nobly  defended  by  Geoff^y  Bens  de  Ca- 
vour  against  Louis  XIII.,  but  subsequent- 
ly destroyed  by  Loub  XIV.  in  1705.  A 
very  good  white  wine  is  produced  here. 
In  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Is^re  a  fine 
view  may  be  obtained  of  Mont  Blanc,  the 
only  point  on  this  route  Arom  which  it  may 
be  seen.  The  next  station  is  St.  Pierre 
d'Albigny. 

Aignebelle,  Hotel  Poste.     Most  of  the 
inhabitants  here  are  afflicted  with  the  goi- 
tre, the  situation  of  Aignebelle  being  re- 
markably unhealthy  on  account  of  the 
marshes.      The  Castle  La  Charbonni^re 
was  the  birthplace  of  several  of  the  Counts 
of  Savo}'.      Crossing  the  River  Arc  we 
come  to  the  stations  of  La  Chambre  St. 
Julien,  where  excellent  wine  is  produced, 
and  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  Hotel  de  TEu- 
rope.     Population  3000.     The  Cathedral 
here  is  the  only  object  worth  the  traveler's 
attention. 

St.  Michel,  H6tel  de  la  Poste,  railway 
restaurant. 

The  need  of  an  unbroken  railway  be- 
tween France  and  Italy  has  long  been 
strikingly  obvious,  and  has  at  length  Iteen 
supplied  by  the  opening  of  the  Mont  Cents 
Tunnel,  by  means  of  which  the  journe}' 
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I  from  Paris  to  Turin  is  at  present  made  in 
'  22  hours,  but  which  is  expected  eventually 
'  to  require  but  16.  The  construction  of 
I  this  tunnel,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
{  and  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  three  great  mechanical  and  com- 
mercial events  of  the  nineteenth  century*. 
The  traveler  arriving  by  rail  from  Paris, 
and  bound  for  Italy,  has  hitherto  proceed- 
ed from  St.  Michel  over  the  mountain, 
passing  Modane,  Lans-le-Bourg,  and  the 
Mont  Cenis  Hospice,  and,  descending  by 
Molaretto,  has  rejoined  the  railroad  at  Gi- 
agltone.  This  journey  over  the  mountains 
required  5  or  6  hours,  and,  although  the 
traveler  was  partially  repaid  by  the  sub- 
lime scenery  of  the  Pass,  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  railroad  throu|^  the 
tunnel  was  wanting.  Although  the  tuii» 
nel  is  named  from  the  Mont  Cenis,  the 
track  selected  is. in  reality  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  mountain.  Starting  on  the 
French  side  from  a  point  above  the  village 
of  Foumeaux,  8904  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  it  cuts  the  mountain  between  the 
Col  de  Fr6jus  and  the  Col  de  la  Rone,  ris- 
ing gradually  to  an  elevation  of  4877  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  then  sloping  down  to 
the  opening  on  the  Italian  side  at  Bardon- 
neche,  4334  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
tunnel  is  very  well  lighted,  and  the  air 
within  is  pure  and  fresh.  The  boring  of 
the  tunnel  was  attended  by  most  serioos 
engineering  difficulties,  which  were  over- 
come by  the  energy  and  ability  of  Som- 
meiller,  who  conducted  this  arduous  un- 
dertaking. Two  thousand  men  were  con- 
stantly employed,  the  work  performed  be- 
ing at  first  half  a  yard  per  day,  which  aft- 
erward increased  to  more  than  10  feet  per 
day.  Begun  in  1857,  the  whole  mountain 
mass,  a  thickness  of  13,256  yards,  was 
pierced  from  end  to  end  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  1870. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  tun  nel  amount- 
ed to  $13^000,000,  $4,000,000  of  which  wa« 
payable  by  Italy,  according  to  an  agree- 
ment made  between  that  country  and 
France  in  1860.  France  promised  to  pay 
Italy  $3,800,000  if  the  work  was  accom- 
plished within  20  years,  dating  from  18C2; 
and,  in  case  less  time  was  required,  she 
bound  herself  to  pay  $100,000  more  for  ev- 
ery year  gained  on  the  stipulated  time. 
She  also  agreed  to  pay  5  per  cent  interert 
on  the  money  due  for  the  work  as  it  pro* 
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oeeded  from  year  to  year.  Italy,  stimula- 
ted bv  these  terms,  hus  finished  construct- 
iog  the  tunnel  11  years  before  the  appoint- 
ed time,  and  has  thus  gained  $1,100,000 
from  France. 

Sasa,  Hotel  de  Saroie,  Hotel  de  France. 
Pepalation  3000.  Susa  is  a  very  ancient 
town,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Segusium. 
The  garden  of  the  governor  contains  a  tri- 
omphalarch  of  the  Corinthian  order  48  feet 
high,  40  feet  wide,  and  25  feet  in  depth, 
erected  in  honor  of  Augustus,  8  B.C.,  by 
the  order  of  the  Prefect  Cottius,  son  of 
King  Donnus. 

Turin  (see  Index). 

From  Lausanne  to  Arona  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore^  over  the  Simpion, — Railway  from 
Lausanne  to  Sion  4^  hours.  Faro  10  f.  60  c. 
From  Sion,  over  the  Simplon  in  diligence, 
which  leaves  daily,  19  hours.  Fare  in  tho 
coQpi  to  Douro  d'Ossola,  85  f.  30  c.  From 
Donro  d'Ossola,  85  f.  80' c.  From  Douro 
d'Ossola  to  Arona  8  f. 

From  Lausanne  (Onch}')  to  Yilleneuse 
or  Bonveret,  it  ia  preferable  for  travelers 
to  take  tho  steamer.  Travelers  stopping 
It  Lausanne  may  reach  Onchy  in  ^  hour 
by  omnibus.  The  most  beautiful  part  of 
Lake  6ene\'a  is  seen  on  this  trip. 

Passing  the  villages  of  Clarens,Chemex, 
and  Yemex,  we  come  to  Montreux,  a  favor- 
ite winter  residence  of  invalids  on  account 
of  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  The  hotels 
and  pensions  in  the  vicinity  are  numerous. 
Hotel  and  Pension  Du  Cygne  the  best. 

About  If  miles  from  Montreux  stands 
the  Castle  of  Chillon,  on  a  rock  in  tho  lake 
connected  with  the  bank  bv  a  wooden 
bridge.  It  is  shown  daily  to  strangers,  and 
it  well  worth  a  visit.  For  description  of 
castle,  see  Index. 

Villeneuve  (Hotel  de  Yille)  is  an  an- 
cient town  of  some  1500  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Near 
ViUeneuvo  lies  the  island  mentioned  by 
Byron  in  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Near 
Villenenve  is  the  Hotel  Byron,  beautifully 
Mtoated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
lake.  Travelers  wishing  to  make  any  stay 
bere  will  find  it  an  excellent  hotel  in  ev- 
cry  respect.  At  Bonveret  travelers  take 
the  cars  for  Sion.  Passing  the  stations 
Ai^e,  Ollon,  and  St.  Triphon,  we  come  to 
the  village  Bex,  celebrated  since  the  16th 
^entu^}•  for  its  salt  mines  and  works.  They 
w  situated  about  two  miles  from  Bex,  in 


'  the  valley  of  La  Gryonne.  About  half  a 
day  is  required  for  this  excursion,  which 
is  a  very  interesting  one. 

St,  Maurice  (Hotel  de  la  Dent  du  Midi) 
is  an  old  town,  of  about  1070  inhabitants. 
The  abbey  founded  by  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  in  515,  in  honor  of  St.  Maurice,  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  works  of  art, 
among  them  a  Grecian  agate  cameo  cup,  a 
chalice  given  by  Bertha,  queen  of  Burgun- 
dy, and  an  ampaule  given  by  Charlemagne. 

Martigny,  Hotel  de  la  Tour  (see  In- 
dex). 

A  visit  by  all  means  should  be  paid  to 
the  Gori;e  do  Tricnt,  and  the  Pissevache, 
or  the  waterfall  of  the  Sallenchc. 

Sion  (see  Index). 

Sierre  (Hotel  and  Pension  Baur),  a  small 
but  prettily  situated  town,  with  some  ruins 
in  the  vicinity.  The  post-road,  after  cross- 
ing tho  Rhone,  passes  the  valley  of  Tenk 
or  Loechc,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gorge  of  the  Dala.  Pfynn  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  French  and  Ger- 
man languages. 

Tourtemagno,  Hotel  Poste,  Hotel  So- 
leil.  Naar  the  town  is  a  fine  cascade  well 
worth  a  visit. 

Yispach  (Hotel  Soleil),  a  miserable  vil- 
lage, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Yisp 
with  the  Rhone.  In  1855  it  was  seriously 
injured  by  an  earthquake,  which  only  left 
seven  houses  remaining.  Excursions  may 
be  made  from  here  to  Zormatt  and  Gornu 
Gratt. 

Brieg  (Hotels  Poste,  d'Angleterrc,  and 
Trois  Couronnes)  is  a  small  town  of  about 
800  inhabitants,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Simplon.  The  Simplon  Road  was  com- 
menced by  Napoleon  in  1800,  on  tho  Ital- 
ian side,  and  finished  in  1806  on  the  Swiss. 
At  Brieg  the  ascent  of  the  Simplon- com- 
mences. In  2^  hours,  Bcr6sal,  the  third  ref- 
uge, is  reached.  It  consists  of  two  build- 
ings, a  post-house  and  inn.  The  portion 
of  the  road  between  the  fifth  refuge,  Schal- 
bet,  and  the  sixth  refuge,  which  is  the 
summit,  is  the  most  dangerous  in  winter. 
About  three  miles  from  the  summit,  which 
is  6218  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
the  hospice  founded  by  Napoleon,  but  not 
furnished  until  1825.  It  is  a  very  com- 
fortable building,  warmed  by  a  heating  ap- 
paratus, and  occupied  by  monks  of  the  Au- 
gustine order.     To  the  south  may  be  seen 

the  Rant  Glacier. 
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Simplon.  Here  the  road  leads  through 
the  Ravine  of  Gondo,  one  of  the  mo.st  ina^ 
nificent  among  the  Alps.  The  Galler}'  of 
Gondo,  the  longest  tunnel  of  the  Simplon, 
measures  688  feet  in  length.  Close  at  the 
issne  of  the  gallery  is  the  Fall  of  Fressi- 
none.    Gondo  is  the  last  Swiss  village. 

Issella.  Here  the  Italian  custom-house 
and  passport  office  are  situated. 

Domo  d'Ossola  (Grand  Hotel  de  la 
Ville),  a  small,  uninteresting  town,  fullj 
Italian  in  every  respect.  There  is  a  Cal- 
yary  above  the  town  well  worth  a  visit. 

Omavasso,  noted  for  marble  quarries  in 
its  vicinity.  The  road,  after  passing  the 
lovely  village  of  Fariola,  soon  reaches  the 
southwest  bank  of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
The  Isola  Madre  of  the  Borromean  Islands 
may  be  seen  from  this  point.  The  islands 
are  generally  visited  from  Bareno,  the 
next  station. 

Stresa  (Hotel  des  lies  Borrom^s)  is  per- 
haps more  convenient  for  visiting  the  isl- 
ands than  Bareno. 

Arona,  Albergo  Reale.  From  Arena  to 
Milan  by  Novara,  time  4  hours ;  fare  10  f. 

From  Lucerne  to  Como  over  the  St,  Go- 
thard. — Steam-boat  from  Lucerne  to  FlUe- 
len  four  times  daily,  in  2}  hours.  Fare  4 
f.  60  c.  From  FlQelen  to  Como,  diligence 
twice  daily,  in  23  hours ;  coup6, 37  f.  80  c. ; 
intorior,  81  f.  90  c.  It  is  very  little  more 
expensive  for  parties  to  take  a  carriage, 
which  costs  about  160  f.  for  four  or  five 
persons,  not  including  fees,  which  are  giv- 
en at  each  station.  For  description  of  this 
pass,  see  Index. 

From  Coire  to  Colico  (and  Milan)  over  the 
Splugen. — Diligence  from  Coire  to  Colico 
twice  daily,  in  16  hours.     Fare  22  f.  60  c. 

Coire  (see  Index).  On  the  road  from 
Coire  to  Reichenau,  which  leads  along  the 
yalley  of  the  Rhine,  there  is  little  deserv- 
ing the  traveler's  attention  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Calanda  Mountain,  and,  at 
at  its  base,  the  yillage  Felsberg,  partially 
buried  by  a  landslide  in  1860. 

Reichenau  (Hotel  Adler)  consists  mere- 
ly of  a  few  houses  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Vorder  and  Hinter  Rhine.  The  cha- 
teau, the  principal  building  in  the  village, 
formerly  l)e1on^ing  to  the  Planta  family, 
was,  in  1793,  converted  into  a  college  by 
Burgomaster  Tscharner.  Hero  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, under  the  name  of  Chabot,  held  a 
situation  ns  teacher  of  French  mathemat- 
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ics,  and  history  for  eight  months.  At 
Reichenau  the  road  crosses  the  Rhine  aod 
Vorder  Rhine,  and  then  enters  the  valley 
of  the  Hinter  Rhine.  The  villages  of  Bo- 
naduz  and  Rhfizfins  are  soon  passed,  also 
the  Castle  of  Rhoetzuns  of  the  Viel£  fain« 
ily,  still  inhabited.  This  part  of  the  val. 
ley  of  the  Rhine  is  chiefly  remarlcable  for 
the  great  number  of  castles  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  every  direction,  and  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  religion  and  language  of 
each  hamlet.  The  Castles  of  Ortenstetn, 
Vaspels,  Canooa,  Rietberg,  and  Realta  are 
passed  in  rapid  succession  before  reaching 
Thusis.  That  of  Ortenstein  is  probablv 
the  best  preserved  in  the  valley,  and  is  still 
occupied  by  the  Travers  familv. 

Thusis  (Hotels  VU  Mala  and  Adler),  a 
yillage  of  700  inhabitants,  ptcturesqaelv 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  Uie  Rhine  and 
the  Nolla.  After  leaving  Thusis  the  NoU 
la  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  which  affbrdi 
an  interesting  view  of  the  valley  and  peak 
of  Piz  Bevexin.  About  half  a' mile  from 
Thusis  the  Via  Mala  commences — ^the  most 
sublime  ravine  in  Switzerland.  The  road 
crosses  the  river  three  times.  The  finest 
view  is  obtained  from  the  Middle  Bridge, 
about  a  mile  from  Rongellen.  The  Via 
Mala  extends  for  a  distance  of  three  milei, 
and  terminates  at  the  Upper  Bridge,  whera 
the  road  enters  the  beautiful  Schamaer 
Thai. 

Andeer  (Hotel  Krone)  is  the  principal 
yillage  in  the  valle}'.  The  inhabitants  are 
Protestants,  and  speak  Romansch.  Soon 
after  leaving  Andeer  the  road  enters  the 
Roffla  Gorge.  The  Averser  Rhine  here 
forms  the  Fall  of  the  Roflia,  which  de- 
scends the  Ferrera  valley  to  the  Hinter 
Rhine. 

SplQgen.  This  little  village  holds  an 
important  position,  being  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Splilgen  and  Bernaidino 
routes.  The  Spltlgen  Road  turns  to  the 
left,  crosses  the  Rhine,  and,  leaving  that 
river,  begins  at  once  the  ascent,  and  soon 
passes  through  a  short  tunnel  90  yards 
in  length.  After  numberless  windings  it 
reaches  the  snmmit  of  the  SplOgen,  6788 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Almost 
immediately  the  road  begins  to  descend. 
About  three  quarters  of  a  mOe  beyond  the 
summit  the  Austrian  custom-house  and 
passport  office  are  reached.  The  road  re- 
commences the  descent  on  the  eastern 
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slope,  wad  fMSses  through  three  galleries, 
the  first  700  feet  long,  the  second  642  feet, 
and  the  third  1530  feet,  the  longest  galler- 
ies on  any  Alpine  road.  Near  the  village 
of  Pianazzo  a  beautiful  waterfall,  800  feet 
Ugh,  may  he  seen. 

Campo  Dolcino  is  bat  a  miserable  vil- 
lage, consisting  of  a  few  detached  groups 
sf  houses.  The  Lira  valley,  through  which 
the  road  now  passes,  presents  a  scene  of 
desolation,  occasionally  modified  by  chest- 
OBt-trees,  which  hide,  in  a  measure,  the  bar- 
Rnness  of  the  rocks  which  surround  them. 
Chiavenna  (Hotel  Conradl)  was  once  a 
floarisbing  town  in  possession  of  the  Dukes 
of  Milan,  and  the  ruins  of  former  resi- 
dences and  palaces  of  the  nobles  are  still 
to  be  seen.    The  Church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
the  Baptistery,  and  the  charnel-houses,  in 
which  skulls  and  bones  are  curiously  ar- 
nnged ,  may  be  visited  by  travelers.  About 
fonr  miles  from  Chiavenna  is  the  Fall  of 
Gardona,  which  is  worth  a  visit.    The  road 
from  Chiavenna  to  the  Lake  of  Riva  is 
rather  disagreeable,  and  the  scenery  is 
very  uninteresting.     Riva  is  situated  at 
the  north  extremity  of  the  lake. 

Colico  (Hotel  Piazza  Garibaldi),  a  vil- 
la^ situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Legnone. 
Steamers  three  times  daily  from  Colico 
to  Como.   Fare  4  f. ;  time  8^  hours.    Rail- 
way from  Como  to  Milan  in  2  hours. 

From  Coire  to  MtiffodinOj  en  the  Lake 
Matfgiort  {and  Milan),  over  the  Bernardino. 
— Uiligonce  twice  daily  in  summer  from 
Coire  to  Magadino.  Time  18  hours ;  fare 
in  the  coup6,  30  f.  50  c. ;  interior,  26  f.  10  c. 
The  Bernardino  route  was  constructed  in 
1822,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Sardinian 
and  Grison  governments.  The  road  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Splttgen  up  to  Splli- 
gen.  Leaving  SplUgen,  it  advances  up  the 
▼alle}'  of  the  Htnter  Rhine,  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Rhine,  for  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  until  it  reaches  Hinterrhein,  the 
highest  village  in  the  valley.  The  road 
over  the  Bernardino  here  leaves  the  Rhine, 
immediately  be^ns  to  ascend,  and  soon 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  BernardinoPass, 
6584  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
mountain,  known  to  the  Romans,  and  call- 
ed Vogelberg  down  to  the  15th  century, 
owes  its  present  name  to  St.  Bernardino  of 
Sienna,  who  first  preached  the  Gospel  here, 
and  to  whom  a  chapel  was  erected  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain.     On  the  sum- 


mit of  the  pass  is  the  Lake  Moesola,  and 
near  it  a  house  of  refuge.  After  descend- 
ing for  a  short  distance,  the  Moesa  is  cross- 
ed by  the  handsome  iron  bridge  '*  Victor 
Emmanuel,"  from  which  a  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained of  tiiie  Piz  Moesola. 

San  Bernardino  (Hotel  Brocco,  Hotel  Ra- 
vizza,  and  H6tel  Motto),  the  loftiest  village 
in  the  valley  of  Mesocco.  It  possesses  a 
mineral  spring,  with  baths,  and  attracts  a 
considerable  number  of  visitors.  Near  the 
village  St.  Giacomo  are  quarries  of  gyp- 
sum. A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the 
bridge  of  St.  Giacomo  of  the  ruined  Castle 
of  Mesocco.  The  descent  now  becomes 
very  rapid  until  we  reach  Mesocco,  a  mis- 
erable village,  but  verj-  picturesquely  sit- 
uated. Here  the  traveler  first  becomes 
aware  of  his  approach  to  Italy  by  the  pres«- 
ence  of  vines,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  mul- 
berry trees.  Below  Soazza  the  road  passes 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Moesa.  Near 
the  second  bridge  the  l)eautiful  waterfall 
BufTalora  is  seen. 

StVittore  is  the  last  village  in  the  Can- 
ton of  the  Grisons.  Soon  we  enter  the  Can- 
ton Tessin,  and  the  road  unites  with  that 
of  the  St.  Gothard  Pass.  Just  beyond  the 
junction  of  the  Rivers  Moesa  and  Ticino 
stands  the  village  of  Arbedo,  memorable 
for  the  battle  which  was  fought  here  be- 
tween the  Milanese  and  Swiss,  in  which 
2000  of  the  latter  were  slain.  '  They  were 
interred  near  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  called 
Chiesa  Rossa  on  account  of  its  red  color. 

Bellinzona  is  the  chief  town  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Tessin.  It  is  a  place  of  considera- 
ble importance,  owing  to  its  situation  at 
the  junction  of  four  roads — fh)m  the  St.Go- 
thard,  the  Bernardino,  from  Lugano,  and 
from  Locarno. 

At  Cadenazzo  the  road  diverges  fh)m 
that  which  leads  to  Lugano  over  the  Monte 
Cenere. 

Magadino  (H6tel  Bellevue)  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ticino,  on  Lake  Mag- 
giore.  Steamers  leave  three  times  daily 
for  Arona,  performing  the  journey  in  4^ 
hours. 

From  Innsbruck  to  Colico  (and  Milan) 
over  the  Sielvio. — Diligence  from  Innsbruck 
to  Landeck  daily  at  4  A.M. ;  time  S^  hours. 
From  Landeck  to  Mais  four  times  weekl}', 
in  9  hours.  Omnibus  daily  from  InnF- 
bruck  to  Landeck,  and  from  Landeck  to 
Mais.    Travelers  are  obliged  to  hire  a  vet- 
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turino  to  cross  the  StelviOf  which  costs  12 
florins  a  day,  there  being  no  diligence  for 
the  pass. 

From  Innflbmck  the  road  passes  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Inn  for  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  village  of 
Zirl,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Martins- 
wand,  the  precipice  upon  which  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  I.  nearly  lost  his  life 
while  hunting.  On  the  right  of  the  vil- 
lage may  be  seen  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  Fragenstein. 

Near  Silz  the  road  passes  the  Cistercian 
convent  of  Itambs,  founded  in  1271  by  the 
mother  of  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufcn.  About  a  mile  ttom  Silz 
is  the  Castle  of  Petersberg,  the  birthplace 
of  Margaret  Maultasch,  who  brought  Ty- 
rol to  Austria  as  her  dowry.  Leaving  the 
river,  the  road  now  proceeds  to  Imst,  a  vil- 
lage of  about  3000  inhabitants,  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  I^ggersbcrg.  Near  Mils 
the  road  again  approaches  the  Inn.  It  was 
here  that  one  of  the  ambuscades  of  the  Ty- 
rolese  took  place  in  1809.  Awaiting  the 
Bavarians  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  they 
overwhelmed  them  on  their  approach  by 
hurling  trunks  of  trees  and  rocks  upon 
them.  The  Castle  of  Kronberg  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  height  of  an  emi- 
nence a  short  distance  from  Starkenbach. 
Near  the  nunner}*^  of  Zams,  founded  in 
1826,  the  Inn  is  again  crossed,  and  we 
reach  Landeck,  situated  on  its  right  bank. 
On  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
strong-hold  of  Landeck,  and  on  the  north 
those  of  Schrofenstein.  The  road  crosses 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn  at  the  Pontlatz- 
er  Bridge,  but  returns  to  the  right  bank  at 
the  village  of  Prutz,  situated  on  a  marshy 
plain  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kaunserthal.' 

Ried,  a  small  but  thriving  town,  is  next 
passed,  and  we  arrive  at  Pfundf,  which 
consists  of  two  groups  of  houses  situated 
on  either  bank  of  the  river.  Four  miles 
from  Pfunds  l>egins  the  Pass  of  Finster- 
mtlnz,  the  most  imposing  defile  in  Switzer- 
land with  the  exception  of  the  Via  Mala. 
About  half  way  between  Pfunds  and  Nau- 
ders  is  situated  an  inn  which  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  valley  and  the  moun- 
tains in  the  background. 

NauderA  is  al)Out  three  miles  from  the 
FinstermUnz  and  three  from  the  Swiss  fron- 
tier.    The  road  now  ascends  to  the  pass 
called  Reschen-Scheideck. 
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Mais,  Hotel  Post.  Near  this  town  is 
seen  the  imposing  ruined  castle  of  Lich- 
tenberg. 

l*raa  is  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Stelvio  Pass.  Upon  a  height  on  the  right 
is  seen  the  village  of  Stilfs  or  Stelvio,  from 
which  the  pass  takes  its  name.  The  road 
over  the  Stelvio,  the  loftiest  in  Europe, 
was  constructed  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  1820-25. 

At  Gomagoi,  where  the  custom-house  b 
situated,  is  seen  the  Sulden  Glacier.  Tra- 
foi,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Ostler 
Mountain,  consists  of  a  few  huts.  The 
hamlet  derives  its  name  of  "Tres  Fontes" 
from  the  three  fountains  w^hich  burst  from 
a  cliff  in  the  vicinity.  From  Franzenshdhe 
the  traveler  may  look  down  upon  the  vast 
Madatsch  glacier,  which  descends  from  the 
west  side  of  the  Ostler  several  thousand 
feet  into  the  valley  beneath  him.  Eight 
miles  from  Franzenshohe  is  the  summit 
of  the  StelviQ  Pass,  9828  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  A  house  called  Ferdi* 
nandshohe  stands  at  the  top,  the  highest 
habitation  on  the  Continent.  At  Santa 
Maria,  tho  4th  Cantoniera,  is  situated  the 
Italian  custom-house.  Passing  the  Can- 
toniera al  Pinano  del  Branglio,  we  come  to 
a  series  of  galleries  or  tunnels  built  to  pro- 
tect the  road  from  avalanches.  Soon  the 
singular  waterfall  called  the  Source  of  the 
Adda  is  seen  bursting  from  a  precipice  on 
the  right.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Bormio  are  the  New  Baths.  They  are 
much  frequented  in  the  summer  months 
(see  Bormio  in  Index).  The  hotel,  which 
contains  140  bedrooms,  is  admirably  man- 
aged by  M.  Cafliseh.  These  baths*  may  be 
reached  from  Butzen,  or  from  Coire  via 
Samaden  and  Tirano,  crossing  the  nernmi 
Pass ;  from  Italy,  via  Verona  and  Botzen, 
or  Lake  Como,  Colico,  and  Sondrio.  At  I-o- 
vcra,  in  1807,  a  landslide  took  place,  which 
completely  filled  up  the  bed  of  the  Riy^r 
Adda,  thus  causing  an  inundation  which 
converted  the  valley  as  far  as  I-ovo  into  a 
vast  lake.  At  Lovero  the  water  rose  18 
feet,  and  the  traces  of  the  disaster  thera 
are  still  discemible. 

Tirano,  a  small  town  containing  the  oM 
residences  of  the  Pallavicini,  Tisconti,  and 
Sails  families.  It  has  also  suffered  at  va- 
rious periods  fh)m  the  inundations  of  the 
Adda. 

Sondrio,  capital  of  the  Val  TelUna,  is 
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pictarefqaely  situated  on  the  Malero,  near 
iti  junction  with  the  Adda. 

MombegnOy  noted  for  the  excellent  silk 
piodaced  in  the  neighborhood,  is  sitaated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Val  Tellina.  From 
Colico,  which  is  next  reached,  steamers 
inverse  the  lake  to  Como,  and  travelers 
thence  proceed  by  rail  to  Milan. 

From  Imubruck  to  Verona  by  the  Brenner 
Pa».— Railway  from  Innsbruck  to  Botzen, 
time  e}  hours ;  fare  6  il.  12  kr.  From  Bot- 
zen  to  Verona,  time  6^  hours ;  &re  8  fl. 
82  kr. 

The  Brtfnner  is  the  oldest  of  the  Alpine 
routes ;  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  em- 
ployed by  Drusus.  Carriages  were  able 
to  pass  it  in  1772,  and  in  1867  the  railway 
VS8  opened.  The  scener}'  is  less  imposing 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Alpine  passes. 
Soon  after  leaving  Innsbruck,  the  tun- 
nel of  Isel,  700  yards  in  length,  is  passed, 
sad  the  railway  proceeds  along  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Sill.  Before  reaching  Matrey 
nine  tunnels  are  passed  through,  the  long- 
est over  nine  hundred  yards  in  length. 

Station  Steinach,  a  town  entirely  rebuilt 
fines  the  conflagration  of  18d3.  In  the 
choich  here  are  several  good  altar-pieces 
by  KnoUer.  Passing  the  small  lake  Bren- 
ner, which  abounds  in  excellent  trout,  we 
reach  Brenner.  The  River  Sill  here  falls 
iotothe  Inn,  ani,  through  it,  into  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Ri\'er  Eisach  forms  another 
cascade,  descends  to  the  Adige,  and  flows 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  railway  now  passes 
along  the  bank  of  the  Eisach,  and  descends 
to  Station  Schellcberg. 

Station  Sterzing,  a  very  old  town,  situ- 
ated on  tho  Sterziuger  Moos,  on  tho  site 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Vipctenum.  Popu- 
lation 2500.  It  derived  much  wealth  in 
the  Middle  Ages  from  the  rich  silver,  lead, 
*nd  copper  mines  in  the  neighborhood. 
From  Sterzing  to  Freienfeld  the  castles  of 
Sprechenstein  and  Reifenfitein  are  passed. 
Beyond  Freienfeld,  on  tho  left,  rise  the 
rains  of  Wolfenstein,  the  strong-hold  of  the 
pass  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mittewald.  Here  Marshal  Lefebvre, 
dake  of  Dantzig,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
and  Saxon  forces,  was  repulsed  by  the  cour- 
fl|;eou8  Capuchin  Haspinger,  at  the  head 
of  his  Tyroleso  Landsturm.  Quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  station  is  the  fortfess  Franz- 
ensfeste,  constructed  by  tho  Austrian  gov- 
enment  in  1838  to  command  the  routes  to 


Carinthia,  Brixen, Verona,  and  Innsbruck. 
A  now  fortress  is  about  to  be  constructed. 
Pedestrian  travelers  would  do  well  to  as- 
send  the  Pusterthal  from  here  as  far  as 
Bruncken,  and  proceed  thence  through  the 
Gader  and  Grodner  Valley  to  Botzen. 

To  the  left,  on  the  Eisach,  is  Neustift, 
founded  in  1142,  the  richest  monastery  in 
the  Tyrol. 

Brixen,  for  nine  centuries  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  united  to  the  Tyrol  in  1802.  It 
contains  several  churches,  a  cathedral,  and 
the  palace  of  the  arch bisliop.  The  cathe- 
dral possesses  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Schopf. 

Station  Klausen,  a  little  town  consisting 
of  a  single  street,  is  situated  in  a  defile  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  mountain.  Above 
the  town,  on  the  right,  is  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Seben.  Outside  the  town  is 
the  Capucin  convent  founded  by  the  wife 
of  Charles  1 1,  of  Spain.  The  Loretto  Chap- 
el adjoining  the  monastery  contains  the 
most  valuable  ecclesiastical  treasures  in 
the  Tyrol.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Eisach, 
beyond  Station  Waidbruck,  rises  the  pict- 
uresque castle  of  Trostburg,  the  property 
of  Count  Wolfenstein. 

Atzwang  (Hotel  Poste)'and  Station  Blu- 
man  are  next;  passed  before  Botzen  is 
reached.  For  description  of  Botzen,  see 
Index. 

Leaving  Botzen,  the  Eisach  is  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  and  the  train  proceeds  to  Station 
Branzoll,  where  the  Adige  first  becomes 
navigable. 

Station  Neumarkt.  East  of  this  town  a 
road  runs  cost  to  the  interesting  Flumers- 
thal. 

Station  Salurn.  Above  the  town  is  a 
picturesque  castle  in  ruins,  which  formerly 
commanded  tho  Adige. 

Station  Lavis,  situated  on  the  Avislo, 
which  hero  descends  from  the  valley  of 
Fleims  and  Fass  to  join  the  Adige. 

Trent  (Hotel  Europa,  Hotel  Corona), 
the  Tridentnm  of  the  Romans,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige.  Population 
14,000.  It  was  formerly  the  wealthiest 
and  most  important  town  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
possesses  numerous  ruined  castles  and 
marble  palaces  to  tell  of  its  fonner  great- 
ness. The  finest  building  in  the  city  is  the 
cathedral,  founded  in  1812,  and  dedicated  to 
StVigilius.  It  is  built  entirely  of  marble, 
and  is  surmounted  by  two  domes. 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore  is  the  church  in 
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'which  the  celebrated  Council  of  Trent  met 
from  1545  to  1563.  It  contains  a  painting 
of  the  assembly,  with  portraits  of  the  mem- 
bers, 7  cardinals,  3  patriarchs,  33  archbish- 
ops, 235  bishops,  7  abbots,  and  146  profess- 
ors of  theology.  A  fine  view  may  be  had 
of  Trent  and  its  surroundings  from  the 
rocky  eminence  on  the  right  of  the  Adige 
called  Verruca,  or  Dos  Trento,  forti6ed  in 
1857. 

The  stations  Sardagna,  Martarello,  and 
Calliana  are  next  paMed. 

Roveredo,  a  populous  town  of  8000  in- 
^  habitants,  especially  noted  for  its  silk  cul- 
ture since  the  year  1200.  There  are  60 
ficmdey  mills  in  which  the  silk  is  wound 
from  the  cocoon,  and  4^fiatorie,  spinning 
mills.  In  the  Piazza  Podest4  is  situated 
the  remarkable  Castle  Junk.  Two  miles 
from  Roveredo  is  the  Castle  of  Lizzana,  in 
which  Dante,  exiled  from  Italy,  was  enter- 
tained by  Lord  Castelbarco. 

Station  AU,  once  celebrated  for  velvet 
manufactories. 

Station  Avio  is  the  last  village  in  the 
TjTol. 

'peri  is  the  first  village  in  Italy.  The 
Valley  of  the  Adige  is  separated  from  the 
Lago  di  Gardo  in  the  west  by  the  ridge  of 
the  Monte Baldo.  The  train  now  passes  into 
the  celebrated  ravine  Chiusa  di  Verona. 

Near  Pescantina,  Solferino,  situated  on 
the  Mincio,  is  passed,  noted  for  the  battle 
fought  here  June  24th,  1859. 

At  St.  Lucia  the  railway  unites  with  the 
Verona  and  Milan  line,  and  soon  reaches 
Verona. 

From  Vienna  to  Trieste  by  the  Semmermg 
Railway. — Express  train  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste  three  times  weekly,  time  14  hours 
25  m.;  fare  28  fl.  26  kr. 

The  terminus  of  the  railway  in  Vienna 
is  near  the  Belvedere  and  New  Arsenal. 

Modling  and  Baden  are  the  first  stations 
passed,  for  descriptions  of  which,  see  In- 
dex. Leaving  Baden,  the  ruined  castles  of 
Rauhenstein  and  Rauheneck  mav  be  seen. 

Beyond  Leobersdorf,  in  the  distance,  no- 
tice the  barren  summit  of  the  Schneberg. 

Neustadt,  Hotels  Hirsch  and  Krone. 
Population  10,800.  In  1834  a  great  con- 
flagration took  place,  leaving  only  14  build- 
ings standing,  since  which  time  the  town 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt.  In  1752  the  old 
castle  of  the  Babenberg  dukes  was  convert- 
ed into  a  military  academy  for  the  prepar- 
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atory  instruction  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Ime. 
Neustadt  is  connected  with  Vienna  bv  a 
canal  40  miles  in  length,  used  chiefly  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  mines 
of  Oedenburg,  and  of  wood  fVom  the  Ba- 
konyerwald. 

Gloggnitz.  Here  the  Semraering  Rail- 
way commences  an  enterprise  executed 
by  the  Austrian  government  in  1848-54. 
Leaving  Gloggnitz,  the  train  ascends  the 
left  bank  of  the  River  Schwarzer,  and 
crosses  the  Reichenauer  Thai  to  Station 
Eichberg,  where  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
the  plain  and  the  mountain  Gostritz. 

Klamm.  Above  the  town  is  the  ruined 
castle  of  Prince  Lichtenstein.  The  Klamm 
tunnel  and  the  viaducts  of  Jajergraben  and 
Gamperlgnben  are  passed  and  Semmering 
is  reached,  the  summit  of  the  pass.  About 
a  mile  from  the  station  is  the  Erzhenog 
Johann  Inn.  In  order  to  avoid  any  far- 
ther  ascent,  the  highest  part  of  the  Sem- 
mering is  penetrated  b^  a  tunnel  4600  feet 
long. 

Murzzschlag  (Hctel  Branhauss  and 
Railway  Restaurant),  situated  on  ttie 
Miirz,  which  river  the  train  now  follows. 
The  scenerv  tronx  here  to  Bruck  is  most 
picturesque. 

Brtlck,  a  pretty  town  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Mttrz  and  the  Mtlr. 
Above  the  town  rises  the  picturesque  Cas- 
tle of  Landskron.  The  line  now  winds 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  MQr,  passes  the 
Castle  of  Pemegg  and  the  stations  of  Mieg- 
nitz  and  Peggau  to  Gratz.  See  Index  for 
description  of  Gratz. 

Marburg,  the  second  town  in  Styria,  u  ' 
next  reached — a  dull  place,  containing 
8000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Vends,  a  Sclavo- 
nic tribe,  the  German  laujBniage  now  being 
entirely  replaced  by  the  Sclavonic  dialeot. 

Cilli,  an  ancient  town  situated  on  the 
Sann,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  Roman  ruins  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  A  little  dis- 
tance beyond  the  town  rise  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  Obercilli,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Counts  of  Cilly,  who  once  possessed 
all  Carinthia«  From  Cilli  to  Steinbrucken 
is  the  finest  scenery  of  the  line. 

Steinbrucken,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Save  and  Sann.  The  line  now  trav- 
erses the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  passes 
the  stations  Hrasting,  Trefell,  Sagor,  Luva, 
and  Salloch  to  Laybach. 
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For  Laybach)  see  Index.  Leaving  Lay- 
bach,  the  line  crosses  the  marshy  plain  of 
LayiMcher  Moos,  and,  just  before  reaching 
Franzdorf,  passes  over  a  viaduct  1600  feet 
long  and  1600  feet  high. 

Loitsch,  Hotels  Poste  and  Stadt  Trieste. 
The  qaicksilver  mines  of  Istria  should  be 
risited  from  here.  A  carriage  may  be 
hired  for  6  florins.  The  excursion  occu- 
pies 12  hours. 

Station  Rauk.  Three  miles  from  this 
tovn  is  the  Lake  of  Zirknitz,  remarkable 
frr  the  disappearance  of  its  waters  for 
months  at  a  time,  daring  which  interval  the 
inhabitants  cultivate  buckwheat  in  its  bed. 

Station  Adelsberg  (see  Index). 

Near  Adelsberg  commences  the  desolate 
plam  of  Karst,  a  mass  of  limestone  rock 
■booading  in  gox^es  and  caverns,  occa- 
sionally varied  by  thickets  of  brush-wood. 
A  short  distance  before  reaching  Trieste 
the  ChtUeau  of  Miramar  is  reached,  the 
fcnner  residence  of  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian of  Mexico.  A  pleasant  excursion  may 
be  made  to  it  from  Trieste. 

Trieste  (see  Index). 

ROUTE  No.  11. 

From  Paris  to  Cologne,  by  Compikgne,  St. 
O"*^  Ckarleroi,  Namur,  lAege,  and  Air- 
brChapelk.  Trains  daily:  time  12  hours. 
Fare,  first  class,  57  f. ;  second,  43  f.  You 
change  cars  at  Charleroi  for  Brussels.  To 
Frankfort  from  Paris,  19  hours;  £are,  81 
fn.  20  c. 

CoH^piegne,  beaatifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oise,  contains  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. Hotels,  Im  Cloche  and  Soleil  d'Or, 
This  town  is  noted  for  its  being  one  of  the 
fiivorite  residences  of  the  French  kings. 
Its  forest  occupies  an  area  of  over  30,000 
acres.  The  Royal  Palace  is  magnificent- 
ly furnished,  and  contains  some  very  tine 
pictares  and  statuary.  It  was  erected  b}'' 
Louis  XV.,  but  was  thoroughly  renovated 
and  additions  made  b3'  Napoleon,  who  here 
leoeired  his  bride,  Maria  Louisa.  Com- 
piigne  was  once  a  fortified  town,  but  is  so 
00 longer.  It  was  in  endeavoring  to  enter 
the  town  gate,  after  having  made  a  sally 
on  the  besiegers,  that  Joan  of  Arc  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  handed  over  to  John 
of  Luxembourg,  who  sold  her  to  the  En- 
glish. The  Tour  de  la  Pucelle  marks  the 
■pot.  A  most  lovely  excursion  may  be 
"a«dc  to  the  pretty  village  of  Pierrffonds^ 


distance  6  miles ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  quiet  retreats  in  France, 
and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

Noyon,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  con- 
tains a  fine  old  cathedral  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, but  is  principally  noted  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  John  Calvin,  the  great  re- 
former ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  notary  of 
Noyon. 

From  here  you  can  take  a  diligence  to 
visit  the  state  prison  of  ifam,  rendered 
famous  by  its  being  the  place  where  the 
present  Emperor  of  France  was  confined 
for  six  years.  We  have  described  the  cir- 
cumstance in  his  biography.  The  walls 
are  36  feet  thick,  and  the  donjon  100  high ; 
strangers  are  not  admitted. 

SU  Quentin  contains  32,690  inhabitants. 
Hotel  du  Cggne  the  best.  It  is  a  manufac- 
turing town,  prettily  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Somme.  The  principal  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  linen  cloths.  The  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  northern  France.  St. 
Quentin  is  celebrated  for  the  great  battle 
fought  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
troops  in  1557.  Queen  Mary  having  dis- 
patched a  large  force,  nnder  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  assist  her  hus- 
band^ Philip  II.,  the  town  was  carried  aft- 
er the  eleventh  assault;  the  inhabitants 
were  treated  with  great  cruelty.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Germans  October  21,1870. 

Cambrcij  a  manufacturing  town  of  22,207 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  line  between 
St.  Quentin  and  Lille.  F^nelon,  the  au- 
thor of  **  Telemachus,"  was  buried  here. 
His  cofiin  was  torn  from  the  grave  by  the 
demons  of  the  Revolution,  and  melted  to 
make  bullets.  There  is  a  very  fine  mon- 
ument erect(>d  to  his  memory  in  the  new 
church,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral, which  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
Revolutionists.  The  article  known  in  En- 
gland and  the  United  States  as  **  cambric" 
is  named  from  this  town,  being  manufac- 
tured here.  Cambrai  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1815.  It  is  noted  also  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  signed  here  between  Charles 
y.  and  Fpincis  I. ;  also  r>r  the  Lecyrue  con- 
cocted against  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

Previous  to  our  arriving  at  Charleroi, 
we  pass  the  Jeumont  station,  where  bag- 
gage is  examined  coming yrom  Belgium; 
the  next  station  is  £rquelines,  where  bag- 
gage and  passports  are  examined  going  to 

Belgium. 
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Ckarleroiy  the  first  Belgian  fortress  on  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Liege.  The  watch* 
the  line  of  defense  toward  France ;  popu-  tuwer  that  rises  above  the  Palaig  is  now 
lation,  including  >uburi)F,  20,CKX).  It  is  one  used  as  a  prison.  The  UniverMty,  a  very 
of  the  buRie^t  and  most  thriving  places  in  beautiful  edifice,  erected  in  1817,  contains 
Bel  ilium.  The  coal-fields  in  the  vicinity  a  Museum,  in  which  is  stored  a  fine  collcc- 
employ  over  10,000  men  ;  7000  arc  em-  tion  of  fossil  forms  found  in  the  neighbor- 
ployed  making  nails ;  and  the  glass-works  hood.  There  is  also  a  fine  botanical  gar- 
are  the  largest  in  Belgium.  Coal,  found-  •  den  attached.  Outside  the  walls,  in  the 
eries,  furnaces,  and  smoke  surround  you  in  ,  midst  of  very  elegant  grounds,  there  is  a 
every  direction.  Charleroi  was  founded  ,  casino,  in  which  balls  are  given.  Stran- 
by  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  named  after  gers  are  freely  admitted.  We  would  strong- 
faim.  Its  fortifications  were  destroyed  by  ly  recommend  the  traveler,  if  he  has  net 
the  French  in  1795,  but  restored  in  1>:(16  by  read  Quentin  Dtirward,  to  do  so  ere  he  vis- 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  its  Liege,  and  when  in  the  bishop's  pal- 

Aamicr,  the  ShefiSeld  of  Belgium,  con-  ace  he  may  recognize  much  in  Sir  Walter 
tains  23,389  inhabitants.  Hotel  de  Holland  ,  Scott's  novel.  It  is  asserted  by  some  writ- 
best — beautifully  situated  at  the  junction  ,  ers  that  Sir  Walter  never  visited  Liege, 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  but  contains  few  but  it  seems  hard  to  reconcile  that  state- 
objects  of  interest  to  attract  the  notice  of  |  ment  with  his  very  accurate  descriptions, 
travelers.  Should  they  stop,  the  fortifica-  |  A  short  distance  to  the  right  of  Liege  is 
tions  and  citadel  are  well  worth  a  visit,  as  .  the  watering-place  of  Spa,  near  tiie  Prus- 
sian frontier.  It  was  at  one  time  the  first 
watering-place  of  Europe,  but  sadly  ran 
down  in  quality,  Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden, 


Is  the  handsome  Cathedral  of  8t.  A  ubin.  It 
contains  the  mausoleum  of  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, the  hero  and  conqueror  of  Lepanto. 

Liege,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ourthe  and  Meuse,  contains  over  104,169 
inhabitants.  It  has  several  good  hotels, 
among  which  are  the  H.  de  Bellevw,  11.  de 
VEuroj)e,  and  //.  d'A  ngltterre.  Every  thing 
in  and  about  Liege  proclaims  it  a  manu- 
facturing city.  It  is  the  Pittsburg  of  Bel- 
gium. Foremost  among  its  manufactures 
are  fire-arms,  over  600,000  being  yearly 
made  here.  It  contains  also  a  roval  can- 
non  foundery,  manufactures  of  spinning- 
machines  and  cutlery.  Liege  was  ancient- 
ly an  imperial  free  city,  governed  by  bish- 
ops, who  held  the  rank  of  independent 
princes  troxu  the  10th  century  down  to  the 
French  invasion  of  1794.  Although  there 
are  still  some  twenty  churehes  remaining, 
the  nnmt)er  was  four  times  as  great  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  princi- 
pal religious  edifice  is  the  Cathedral,  which 
dates  back  to  the  10th  century.  It  con- 
tains some  very  good  paintings.  The  carv- 
ing of  the  oaken  pulpit  is  very  magnificent- 
ly executed.  The  Church  of  St.  Jacques 
is  most  elaboi^itely  painted  and  gilt,  and 
its  painted  glass  is  considered  the  very  per- 
fection of  the  art.  The  Palaig  de  Justice, 
formerly  the  bishop's  palace,  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  by  Bishop 
Erard  de  la  Marck,  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  William  de  la  Marck,  who 
figures  in  his  "  Quentin  Durward,"  the 
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and  Ems  having  superseded  it.  Still,  it  is 
well  worth  an  excursion.  The  number  of 
permanent  inhal)itants  is  about  4300.  Prin- 
cipal hotels,  H.  d' Orange,  Tf.  de  FUndrt, 
//.  de  BeUetue,  //.  de  York,  H.  de  Pays^Bas. 
Prices,  as  a  general  thing,  average  low. 
Table  d'hote,  3^  f. ;  fair  room,  3  f. ;  break- 
fast, 2  f. — about  |tl  70  per  day. 

The  water  of  Spa  is  considered  effica- 
cious in  cases  of  bilious  and  nervous  dis- 
orders. Its  medicinal  properties  consist 
in  the  admixture  of  iron,  salt,  and  carbon- 
ic acid.  The  principal  spring  is  called  the 
Pouhon,  It  is  situated  under  a  \ety  pretty 
colonnade  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Vi^ 
itors  repair  to  this  spring  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  six  o^clock,  take  their  first 
drink,  then  promenade  backward  and  for- 
w^ard,  drinking  every  ten  minutes,  until 
nine  o'clock ;  in  the  mean  time  a  band  difl* 
courses  most  eloquent  music.  They  tben 
return  to  their  hotel,  and  dress  for  break- 
fast, after  which  the  terrible  Hedaute  opens. 
This  is  the  principal  gambling-house.  U 
includes  also  a  caf6-room,  theatre,  and  ball* 
room.  The  rooms  are  open  to  every  per- 
son, and  nearly  every  person  enjoys  the 
privilege.  Visitors  are  not  expected  to 
play  unless  they  wish,  and  not  one  half  of 
them  do ;  yet  many  persons  throw  down  a 
Napoleon,  and  lose  or  win  it,  that  woul* 
be  horrified  at  entering  a  g^mbliog-rooot 
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in  his  own  coantrj.  The  Bishop  of  Liege 
VIS  the  former  owner,  or  at  least  a  part- 
Der,  in  the  gambling-honses  of  Spa,  and 
derired  from  them  a  large  revenoe.  The 
pUy  is  &ir,  a  liberal  percentage  being  in 
layor  of  the  banks.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  plav  or  loolc  on  take  pony  rides  to 
the  other  springs,  some  distance  from  the 
town.  The  price  of  a  pony  for  the  trip  is 
3f.:  for  the  whole  day,  6  f. ;  for  a  carriage 
to  the  springs,  8  f.  There  are  horse-races 
in  Aagnst,  and  bounds  are  kept.  There 
are  seyeral  fine  promenades  in  and  about 
the  town. 

Eight  miles  f^m  Spa  is  the  ruined  cas- 
tle of  &f  Quaire  Fils  Aymon,  the  former  res- 
aence  of  "  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,"  Wil- 
liAin  de  la  Marck,  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
characters  in  Qnentin  Durward,  who  slew 
the  Archbishop  of  Liege.  Spa  is  celebra- 
ted for  the  manu&ctnre  of  wooden  toys. 

Venriersj  a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants, 
contains  nothing  but  weavers  and  dyers ; 
45,000  in  the  town  and  suburbs  are  em- 
ployed in  making  the  cloth  of  Yerviers, 
120,000,000  in  value  being  manufactured 
here  annually.  The  traveler  is  detained 
at  the  station  a  considerable  time,  to  exam- 
ine baggage  preparatory  to  entering  Prus- 
sia. At  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  passports  are 
examined. 

Aix4arChapdle  (in  Rhenish  Prussia), 
the  birthplace  of  Charlemagne,  is  a  city 
of  60,000  inhabitants.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  good  hotels,  chief  among  which  are 
j  NjuUeh't  Hoielj  11.  Grand  Monarque^  H. 
^Empereur,  and  Courorme  Imphiaie :  rates 
I     abovt  the  same  as  at  Spa. 

Aiz-Ia-Chapelle  was  named  after  '*the 
diaper'  erected  by  Charlemagne.  It  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  or  min- 
ster, and  was  intended  as  a  place  of  burial 
fiflr  himself  and  descendants.  It  was  con- 
KCTBted  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  assisted  by  865 
bishops  and  archbishops.  The  church  was 
destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  the  10th  cen- 
tary.  The  present  edifice,  however,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and  is  unequaled 
in  the  number  and  value  of  the  relics  it 
ooQtdns,  some  of  which  are  only  shown 
once  in  seven  years,  when  hundreds  of 
thonsands  of  in&tuated  mortals  make  pil- 
gHmagea  to  see  them.  They  were  pre- 
sented to  Charlemagne  by  the  Grand  Pa- 
trtacrch  of  Jerusalem.  They  consist  of  the 
•wadd]ing-<!lothe8  in  which  the  Savior  was 
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wrapped,  the  scarf  he  wore  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion, spotted  with  blood,  a  cotton  robe 
worn  by  the  Virgin  at  the  Nativity,  and 
the  cloth  on  which  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  laid.  These,  with  numerous 
presents  of  great  value  presented  by  dif- 
ferent German  emperors,  are  deposited  in 
a  silver  vase  of  great  cost,  and,  as  wei  be- 
fore remarked,  are  shown  only  every  sev- 
en years  :  1860  was  the  last  time. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  relics, 
considered  not  of  as  much  importance,  but 
guarded  with  jealous  care.  It  requires  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  to  make  the  guardian  ex- 
pose them ;  the  principal  of  whtch  are,  a 
locket  of  the  Virgin's  hair,  and  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  both  of  which  Charlemagne 
wore  round  his  neck  when  he  died  and  in 
the  grave ;  the  leathern  girdle  of  Christ ; 
the  bones  of  St.  Stephen ;  the  cord  which 
bound  the  rod  which  smote  the  Savior ;  a 
piece  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  arm-bone  of 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  All  the  em- 
perors and  empresses  of  German}'  for  over 
700  years  swore  on  these  relics  at  their 
coronation.  Under  the  centre  of  the  dome 
is  a  slab  of  marble,  on  which  are  inscribed 
the  words  '*  Carlomafftw"  pointing  out  the 
position  of  his  tomb.  A  full  mass  is  chant- 
ed in  the  Cathedral  every  Sunday  at  10 
o'clock  A.M. 

The  H6tel  de  Ville  is  an  imposing  build- 
ing of  the  14th  century,  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  palace  where  Charlemagne  was 
bom.  It  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the 
congresses  held  there — that  of  1748,  when 
a  general  peace  was  signed  by  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  that  of 
1818,  when  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  addi- 
tion to  deputies  from  Louis  XVIII.  and 
George  IV.,  here  assembled.  After  this 
Congress,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  had  been 
annexed  by  Napoleon,  was  ceded  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  whose  possession  it 
has  since  remained.  In  the  centre  of  tlie 
market-place  stands  a  fine  bronze  eques- 
trian figure  of  Charlemagne. . 

The  springs  of  Aix  are  celebrated  for 
their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  tem- 
perature is  130^  F.  At  the  fountain  of 
Elisa  there  is  a  caf6,  drinking-room,  and 
restaurant.  A  band  plays  from  7  to  8 
o'clock,  and  the  process  of  time-killing  is 
much  the  same  as  that  descril)ed  at  Spa, 
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with  tlM  exceptioD  of  the  gambling,  which 
wfl4  prohibited  here  in  1854.  The  iTttr- 
kaut,  at  whiph  place  weekly  balls  are  giv- 
en, is  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms.  For  the 
accommodation  of  visitors,  there  is  a  read- 
ing-room supplied  with  reviews,  and  all 
the  magazines  and  foreign  newspapers, 
for  the  use  of  which  visitors  remaining 
any  length  of  time  pay  a  small  monthly 
subscription  fee. 

The  manufsctores  of  Aiz  are  very  ex- 
tensive, in  proportion  to  the  popnlation  of 
the  town,  chief  among  which  is  the  manu^ 
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lecture  of  cloth,  steam-engines  and  spin- 
ning-machinery, looking-glasses  and  em- 
broidery. 

BorceUef  a  small  town  some  three  miles 
distant,  is  more  retired,  and  less  expensive 
for  persons  taking  the  waters. 

We  now  arrive  at  Cohgae,  which  will 
be  described  in  our  tour  of  tiie  Rhine. 
Here  we  condnde  Tonr  No.  11.  Return- 
ing finom  Cologne  to  Paris,  we  commenoe 
Tour  No.  12,  from  Paris  through  Belginm, 
Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  to  Italy,  ending 
at  Genoa. 
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From  Parit  to  ViemM,  via  Charleroia, 
Bnusels,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  Minden,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Prague ;  from  Prague 
to  Yienna,  Trieste,  Venice,  Padua,  Yicen- 
n,  Yerona,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Milan  to 
Genoa, 

From  Paris  to  Charlerois  is  described  in 
Boate  11.  If  wisliing  to  proceed  direct  to 
Brussels,  the  quickest  route  is  via  Mau- 
beoge,  Qn^vy,  and  Mons.  Time,  6  hrs.  17 
min. ;  fare,  36  frs.  80  c. 

Belgium  is  situated  between  France 
>nd  Holland,  and  has  been  established 
nnce  the  separation  of  its  provinces  ftom 
those  of  Holland  by  the  Revolution  of 
1^.  Its  territory  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  great  European  states,  being 
ooljr  about  one  eighth  of  that  of  Groat 
Britain,  while  its  population  but  little  ex- 
ceeds fiv<i  millions.  However,  the  import- 
ant position  the  country  has  occupied  in 
the  political,  military,  commercial,  and  ag- 
ricultural history  of  Europe — ^its  former  ce- 
lebrity in  manufactures  and  the  fine  arts, 
■ad  its  present  rapid  progress  in  every  in- 
dostrial  pursuit  and  social  improvement, 
I  give  it  a  peculiar  interest.  Its  climate  is 
I  less  chilly  and  damp,  and  more  favorable 
to  health  than  that  of  Holland ;  but  it  is 
certainly  humid  compared  with  France 
and  Germany,  and  nuiy  be  considered  very 
similar  to  that  of  England,  except  that  it 
is  stiB  subject  to  more  frequent  variations, 
with  a  tendency  to  excess. 

Daring  the  time  of  Csesar,  the  natives 
of  Belgium  were  considered  the  least  civ- 
ilized and  most  courageous  of  all  the  Gallic 
nations.  They  had  cities  surrounded  by 
lofty  stone  walla  and  fortified  gates,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  Roman  battering- 
rams  and  moving  towers.  Their  armies 
contained  troops  of  cavalry'.  The  country 
produced  supplies  of  com,  and  abundant 
herds  of  cattle.  The  people  consisted  of 
two  daases,  chiefs  and  slaves.  Druidism 
fn»n  Britain  was  universally  predominant. 
Flanders  was  occupied  by  the  Menapii  and 
Morini,  Brabant  by  the  Aduatici,  Hai- 
naalt  and  Namur  by  the  Nervii  (who  ex- 


celled in  desperate  courage),  and  Luxem- 
burg and  Limburg  by  the  Eburones,  etc. 
In  the  great  confederacy  of  these  clans 
against  the  Romans,  they  levied  about 
120,000  fighting  men,  60,000  of  whom  were 
reduced  by  Csesar  to  500  in  his  battle  with 
the  Nervii  near  Namur,  and  of  the  Aduati- 
ci he  sold  53,000  for  slaves  on  taking  the 
town  of  Tongres.  In  stature  and  bulk 
they  surpassed  the  Romans,  whom  they 
fiercely  encountered,  and  nearly  destroyed 
Ca»uir*s  army  of  the  best  disciplined  troops 
in  the  world. 

The  highland  tribes  soon  became  amal- 
gamated with  their  Roman  conquerors, 
adopted  their  manners  and  language,  and, 
during  the  long  dominion  of  Rome  in  those 
regions,  they  served  in  her  armies,  and 
were  greatiy  distinguished  for  their  intre- 
pidity ;  so  that  many  of  CsBsar's  subsequent 
victories,  especially  that  of  Pharsalia,  were 
decided  by  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry 
of  Belgium.  The  lowland  people,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  faithful  to  their  an- 
cient manners,  customs,  and  language,  and 
sought  only  to  seture  national  independ- 
ence by  maritime  commerce  and  agricul- 
tural industry.  Pliny,  who  speaks  from 
personal  observation,  says  that,  in  his  time, 
their  fruits  were  abqndant  and  excellent. 

In  the  8d,  4th,  and  5th  centuries,  tho 
character  of  the  Belgic  population  was 
greatly  changed  by  successive  invasions 
of  Salian  Franks  from  the  North,  whose 
progress  westward  terminated  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Prankish,  or  French  em- 
pire in  Gaul,  and  under  whose  dominion 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Ardennes 
were  either  destroyed  or  reduced  to  slavery. 

Christianity  was  introduced,  and  mon- 
asteries were  founded  in  the  immense  for- 
ests and  solitudes  of  the  higher  country, 
where  the  French  nobles  visited  only  for 
the  sake  of  hunting  bears.  The  maritime 
lowland  descendants  of  the  Menapii,  now 
blended  with  Saxons  and  Frisians,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Flemings,  continued 
to  prosper  in  commerce  and  agriculture. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  A.D.  800, 
the  physical  state  of  the  country  had  be- 
come much  improved.  In  the  west  em- 
bankments were  raised  against  the  en- 
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croachments  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  east 
large  tracts  of  forest  were  cleare  j ;  but  the 
fierce  and  valiant  warriors,  who  formerly 
occupied  the  soil,  were  succeeded  by  an 
abject  race  of  serfs,  who  cultivated  the  do- 
mains of  haughty  lords  and  imperious 
priests.  The  clergy  enjoyed  immense  pos- 
sessions :  14,000  families  of  vassals  belong- 
ed to  the  single  abbey  of  Nivelle,  and  the 
income  of  the  abbey  of  Alore  exceeded 
1,300,000  doUars. 

The  Flemings  formed  associations  called 
Gilden  (the  English  guilds)  for  protection 
against  the  despotic  violence  of  the  Franks, 
as  well  as  for  social  assistance.  These 
were  the  origin  of  all  the  ancient  munici- 
pal corporations,  and  within  a  century  aft- 
er the  time  of  Charlemagne  Flanders  was 
covered  with  corporate  towns.  At  the  end 
of  the  9th  century,  the  Normans,  that  is, 
rapacious  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  commenced  a  series  of  pirat- 
ical irruptions  into  Belgium,  and  continued 
to  plunder  and  devastate  the  whole  coun- 
try during  150  years. 

In  1070  Flemish  maritime  commerce 
had  made  great  progress  with  Spain  and 
England,  from  whence  wool  was  largely 
imported.  Woolen  stuffs  and  h^ring-iish- 
ery  were  the  principal  sources  of  wealth, 
with  corn,  salt,  and  jewelry. 

The  men  of  Flanders  were  so  highly  re- 
puted for  martial  spirit,  that  many  foreign 
sovereigns  obtained  them  to  form  their 
best  troops.  They  constituted  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Norman  army  in  the  con- 
quest of  England ;  and  a  Flemish  princess, 
daughter  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
and  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  em- 
broidered with  her  own  hands  the  celebra- 
ted tapestry'  of  Bayeux,  which  represents 
the  whole  history  of  that  event. 

The  country  had  long  been  divided  into 
provinces,  belonging  to  different  families, 
and  governed  by  different  laws.  Hence 
the  counties  or  earldoms  of  Flanders,  Na^ 
mur,  and  Hainault;  the  duchies  of  Brabant, 
Limbourg,  and  Luxembourg;  the  princi- 
pality of  Liege;  the  marquisate  of  Anl^ 
werp;  and  the  seigniory  of  Mechlin. 

At  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  when  all 
the  states  except  Flanders  were  reduced 
by  the  fierce  quarrels  of  the  feudal  lords 
and  prince  bishops  to  a  cheerless  waste  of 
lM>ndage,  the  fanatical  frenzy  of  the  Cru- 
sades indnced  many  of  the  nobles  to  part 
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with  lands,  and  to  grant  great  privileges 
and  political  powers  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  equipping  armies  to  fight  the 
Saracen.  Their  wealthy  vassals,  the  Flem- 
ish burghers,  were  thus  enabled  to  purchase 
independence  and  a  jurisdiction  of  theii 
own.  They  consequently  formed  them* 
selves  into  communes,  elected  bailiffs,  di- 
rected their  own  affairs,  and  built  magnifi- 
cent town  halls,  with  huge  belfries,  as 
temples  and  trophies  of  their  liberties. 

The  people,  conscious  of  their  power, 
gradually  extorted  from  their  rulers  so 
many  concessions  that  the  provinces  form- 
ed, in  reality,  a  democracy',  and  were  only 
nominally  subject  to  the  monarch  of  France 
and  his  nobles. 

When  the  rest  of  Europe  was  subject  to 
despotism,  the  court  of  the  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders was  the  chosen  residence  of  liberty, 
civilization,  and  useful  knowledge;  and 
when  the  ships  of  other  nations  scarcely 
ventured  beyond  the  sight  of  land,  those 
of  the  Flemish  merchant  traversed  the 
ocean,  and  Bruges  and  Antwerp  possessed 
all  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  north 
of  Europe. 

In  this  state  the  provinces  long  con- 
tinued, until  they  came  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  about  the 
middle  of  the  loth  century.  Previous  to 
this  event  we  find  only  disconnected  duch- 
ies, counties,  lordships,  and  towns,  witii  in- 
numerable rij^hts,  claims,  and  privileges, 
advanced  and  enforced  now  by  subjects 
and  vassals  against  each  other  or  agaiost 
their  lords,  and  now  by  lord  and  vassal 
against  the  monarch,  without  the  expres- 
sion of  any  collective  idea  of  Belgium  as  a 
nation. 

Under  the  Burgundian  dynasty  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
Low  Country  enjoyed  a  remarkable  proa- 
perity.  The  famous  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  was  instituted  in  1480,  and',  before 
the  end  of  the  15th  centurj-,  the  city  of 
Ypres  had  4000  looms,  and  the  city  of  Ghent 
50,000  weavers. 

Bruges  and  Antwerp  were  the  great 
marts  of  the  commercial  world,  and  con- 
tained about  200,000  inhabitants.  In  the 
Flemish  court  of  the  Duke  of  Burgnndy, 
named  Philip  the  Good,  aljout  1455,  luxu- 
rious li\dng  was  carried  to  a  foolish  and 
vicious  excess.  The  wealthy  were  clad  in 
gorgeous  velvets,  satins,  and  jewelryt  uid 
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their  banquets  were  given  with  almost  in- 
credible splendor.  Tbis  luxury  produced 
depnrity  and  crime  to  such  an  extent  that 
io  one  rear  1400  murders  were  committed 
in  Ghent  in  the  gambling-houses  and  other 
lesMts  of  debauchery.  The  arte  were  cul- 
tivated  with  great  success.  Van  Eyck  in- 
vented the  beautiful  oil  colors' for  which 
the  Flemish  school  is  renowned.  Paint- 
ing on  glass,  polishing  diamonds,  lace 
tspestr)',  and  chimes  were  also  invented  in 
Belgium  at  this  period.  Most  of  the  mag- 
nificent cathedrals  and  town  halls  in  the 
country  were  built  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries. 

HistorVf  poetry,  and  learning  were  much 
cohiTated ;  and  the  University  of  Louvain 
VIS  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  In 
1477,  Belgium  passed  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  empire  of  Austria ;  and,  after  many 
jesri  of  contest  between  the  despotic  Max- 
imilian and  the  democratic  Flemings,  the 
goTemment,  in  1519,  descended  to  his 
grandson,  Charles  V.,  King  of  Spain  and 
Emperor  of  Germany.  In  his  reign  the 
•fflaence  of  the  Flemish  burghers  attained 
its  highest  point. 

The  city  of  Ghent  contained  175,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  100,000  were  employ- 
ed in  weaving  and  other  industrial  arts. 
Bruges  annually  exported  stuffs  of  En- 
glish and  Spanish  wool  to  the  value  of 
8,000,000  florins.    The  Scheldt  at  Antwerp 
often  contained  2500  vessels  waiting  their 
torn  to  come  to  the  wharves.     Her  gates 
were  daily  entered  b}"  500  loaded  wag- 
ons, and  her  Exchange  was  attended  twice 
a  day  by  5000  merchants,  who  expended 
130,000  golden  crowns  in  a  single  banquet 
given  to  Philip,  son  of  Charles  Y.     The 
▼ilae  of  the  wool  annually  imported  from 
England  and    Spain  exceeded  4,000,000 
Iiieces  of  gold.     This  amazing  prosperity 
experienced  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline  un- 
der the  malignant  t^'ranny  and  bigotry  of 
Philip  II.,  son  of  Charles  V.     The  doc- 
trines of  the  Protestant  Reformation  had 
found  very  numerous  adherents  in  Bel- 
gium.    Lntheranism  was  preached  with 
frenzied  zeal  by  several  popular  fanatics, 
who  drew  around  them  crowds  amounting 
lomelimes  to  10,000  or  15,000.     Parties  of 
Iconoclasts  also  appeared,  and  demolished 
the  ornamental  property  of  400  churches. 
Protestant  persecution  by  the  Inquisition 
had  been  commenced  by  Charles  Y.,  but 


by  Philip  II.  it  was  established  in  its  most 
diabolical  extravagance.  He  filled  the 
country  with  Spanish  soldiers,  and  com- 
missioned the  Duke  of  Alva  to  extirpate 
without  mercy  every  Protestant  heretic  in 
Belgium. 

Yolumes  have  been  written  to  describe 
the  proceedings  of  this  able  soldier  but 
sanguinary  persecutor,  who  boasted  that 
he  had  put  to  death  in  less  than  six  years 
18,000  men  and  women  by  the  sword,  the 
gibbet,  the  rack,  and  the  flames.  Ruin 
and  dread  of  death  in  its  most  hideous 
forms  drove  thousands  of  artisans  to  En- 
gland, where  they  introduced  the  manu- 
facturing skill  of  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Com- 
merce and  trade  in  Flanders  dwindled 
away.  Many  of  the  rich  merchants  were 
reduced  to  beg  for  bread.  The  great  cities 
were  half  deserted,  and  forest  wolves  often 
devoured  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  des- 
olated villages. 

Belgium  remained  under  Spanish  do- 
minion until  the  memorable  victory  of 
Ramillies  in  1706,  after  which  it  was  sub- 
ject again  to  Austria;  and,  having  been 
several  times  conquered  by,  and  recon- 
quered from  the  French,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1795  with  the  French  Republic, 
and  divided  into  departments.  By  this 
union  Belgium  secured  a  suppression  of 
all  the  old  feudal  privileges,  exemption 
from  all  territorial  contributions,  the  abo- 
lition of  tithes,  a  more  extensive  division 
of  real  property,  a  repeal  of  the  game-laws, 
an  admirable  registry  law,  a  cheap  S3'stem 
of  tax  collection,  the  advancement  of  ed- 
ucation in  central  schools  and  lyceums,  a 
uniform  system  of  legislation  for  the  crea- 
tion of  codes,  publicity  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, trial  by  jvLiy,  and  the  general  use  of 
the  French  language. 

In  the  centre  of  Belgium  was  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815,  to  which 
event  wo  will  allude  in  our  description  of 
Brussels,  remarking  that  Belgium  has  been 
often  the  scene  on  which  the  surrounding 
nations  have  settled  their  quarrels,  and  has 
long  been  styled  the  cockpit  of  Europe. 

By  the  Congress  of  Yienna,  the  prov- 
inces of  Belgium  were  annexed  to  those  of 
Holland,  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, which  existed  until  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1880,  when  Beltnum  became  an  in- 
dependent nation.  Her  union  with  Hol- 
land was  one  of  convenience  on  the  part 
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of  thoM  hj  whom,  it  was  negotiated,  and 
not  attributable  to  any  congeniality  of  the 
people  joined  together,  who  differ  in  na- 
tional character,  in  religion,  and  in  lan- 
guage. The  Belgians  complained  of  be- 
ing forced  into  a  union  which  they  would 
not  have  sought,  and  that  its  terms  were 
unequal.  The  French  Revolution  which 
had  recently  transpired  excited  the  pro- 
disposition  to  insurrectionary  movement, 
and  the  result  was  a  declaration,  and  final- 
ly a  general  recognition  of  independence. 

Belgium  is  the  first  state  in  Europe  in 
which  a  general  system  of  raUtoays  has 
been  planned  and  executed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  the  public  cost ;  and  certainly  it 
is  an  honorable  distinction  to  have  given 
the  first  example  of  such  a  national  and 
systematic  provision  of  the  means  of  rapid 
communication.  The  undertaking  was 
first  projected  in  1833,  and  the  object  pro- 
posed was  to  unite  the  principal  commer- 
cial towns  on  one  side  with  the  sea,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  Prussia.  In  this  respect  Belgium  is 
most  favorably  situated  for  the  experiment 
of  a  general  system  of  railroads. 

It  is  compact  in  form,  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, is  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides 
by  active  commercial  nations,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated only  by  a  few  hours'  voyage  from 
England.  On  the  west  side  are  the  two 
large  and  commodious  ports'  of  Antwerp 
and  Ostend,  and  its  eastern  frontier  is  dis- 
tant only  a  few  leagues  from  the  Bhine, 
which  affords  a  connection  with  the  na- 
tions of  central  and  southern  Europe.  It 
is  therefore  in  possession  of  convenient 
markets  for  its  productions,  and  of  great 
fiicilities  for  an  extensive  transit  trade. 

That  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  low 
fares  is  beneficial  to  the  managers  of  rail- 
ways may  clearly  be  seen  in  the  fkct  that, 
in  Belgium,  where  the  charges  are  only 
half,  or  a  third  of  those  in  England,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  who  travel  is 
five  times  greater ;  for,  according  to  official 
documents,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
travelers  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line,  compared  with  the  population  of  lines 
along  its  course,  gives  one  trip  to  each  per- 
son a  year ;  while  a  similar  comparison  of 
the  travelers  and  population  on  the  line 
between  Antwerp  and  Brussels  shows  the 
average  numl)er  of  trips  of  each  individual 
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to  be  five.  Since  the  establishmeiit  of 
railway  communication  between  these  two 
cities,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the 
expense  of  traveling  to  one  half  the  previ- 
ous charges  on  the  common  road,  the  in- 
tercoarse  has  become  nearly  ten  times 
greater,  and  it  appears  that  the  difference 
is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  poorer  classes 
being  enabled  to  a>vail  themselves  of  this 
means  of  locomotion  both  for  business  and 
recreation;  an  advantage  of  w^hich  the 
same  classes  in  England  are  unfortunately 
deprived  by  the  amount  of  railroad  fares 
being  kept  above  their  reach. 

The  Belgians  have  always. displayed  a 
passionate  fondness  for  social  liberty— an 
impatience  of  control  that  always  embroil- 
ed them  with  all  their  different  rulers,  and 
involved  them  in  ruinous  disasters  during 
many  successive  centuries.  Writers  of  all 
ages  agree  in  describing  the  Belgians  as 
the  most  restless,  unruly,  tumult-loving 
mortals  in  existence ;  alwa^'s  treating  their 
best  rulers  the  worst,  while  the  bad  o^'cr- 
awed  them.  In  the  history  of  no  other 
country  do  wo  find  such  imbounded  liber- 
ty, with  such  an  invincible  disposition  to 
abuse  it. 

The  Flemish  burghers  no  sooner  enuin- 
cipated  themselves  from  the  despotism  of 
their  feudal  lords  than  jealousy  of  each 
other's  power  engaged  them  in  f^quent 
and  fatal  hostilities;  so  that  "liberty," 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  *' never  wore  a  more 
unamiable  countenance  than  among  these 
burghers,  who  abused  the  power  she  gave 
them  by  cruelty  and  insolence.**  They 
confirmed  ever}'  compact  with  ceremonh 
ouB  oaths,  and  then  broke  them  one  after 
another,  always  complaining  of  encroach- 
ments on  their  liberties ;  and  this  charac- 
teristic deficiency  of  good  faith  appears  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  de- 
scendants of  the  Belgians  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Music  and  dancing  are  very  £aT(ffite 
amusements,  especially  with  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  On  ever}*  fine  summer 
evening,  balls  are  given  at  the  tavern  gar- 
dens, which  are  numerous  in  the  outskirts 
pf  every  large  town.  The  price  of  admis- 
sion varies  from  four  sous  to  a  fhinc. 

Musical  festivals  are  celebrated  every 
year  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  br 
amateur  performers,  who  are  emulated  by 
enthusiastic   ambition   to  win  numeroas 
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pitta,  which  aie  awarded  to  the  best  per- 
Imm.    The  musical  sltill  exhibited  on 
ti«e  occasions  is  truly  astonishing,  and 
tbe  trial  of  the  compantiye  ability  of  the 
B»tiTM  of  particular  localities  is  regarded 
vith  intense  excitement,  which  is  manifest- 
ed by  marching  the  performers  to  the  con- 
tet  in  stately  processions,  accompanied  by 
Pttty  binnen  and  thousands  of  spectators. 
Mb»c  in  fact,  is  so  commonly  and  care- 
fclly  learned,  even  by  the  laboring  classes, 
tfc«t  the  harmony  of  the  airs  which  are 
RDg  by  groups  of  peasante  while  at  work 
n  often  delightful  to  the  most  cultivated 
maileal  ear.    The  national  taste  for  music 
i>  itiongly  manifested  in  the  numerous 
ud  tingularly  excellent  chimes  of  50  or 
lOO  bells,  called  earUlons,,  which  are  placed 
in  tile  church  steeples  and  towers  of  the 
tovn  halls ;  those  in  the  large  cities  are 
not  ilways  played  by  means  of  a  revolv- 
njg  barrel  worked  by  machinery,  but  by 
keji  rimilar  to  those  of  an  organ,  though 
>f&r  greater  dimensions.     The  perform- 
%  sn  accomplished  musician,  is  paid  a 
considerable  salary  for  amusing  the  citi- 
soif,  daring  an  hour  or  two  each  day, 
vith  the  finest  musical  compositions.    His 
^ds  are  cased  with  thick  leather,  and  the 
physical  force  required  is  so  severe  as  to 
<^Qst  the  strength  of  a  powerful  man  in 
n  quarter  of  an  hour.     In  some  localities, 
^  different  chimes  are  so  numerous  as 
*circely  to  leave  an  interval  of  silence  day 
or  night. 

The  manufactnres  of  Belgium  employ 
na  unmense  quantity  of  foreign  wool,  of 
which  the  annual  value  exceeds  fourteen 
million  francs.     It  is  imported  from  Sax- 
ony, Prussia,   Silesia,  Poland,  Bohemia, 
Hnagary,  Moravia,  and  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Russia.     The  annual  production 
of  the  indigenous  wool^  of  pure -and  mix- 
ed breeds,  scarcely  amounts  in  value  to 
200,000  francs.     Woolen  cloths  form  one 
of  the  roost  important  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  they  are  greatly 
superior  in  quali^  to  those  produced  in 
France.    The  manufactures  of  carpets,  lin- 
en and  cotton  cloths,  as  well  as  silks,  leath- 
er, and  paper,  have  long  been  highly  re- 
puted. 

The  "  Brussels  lace,**  the  thread  of  which 
is  made  of  the  finest  flax  in  the  countn',  is 
superior  to  every  other  description  made  in 
fielginm  or  foreign  countries,  and  the  de- 


mand is  kept  up  for  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Its  peculiar  qualities  are  delicate 
firmness,  and  a  great  elegance  and  variety 
of  design.  The  patterns  are  all  worked 
separate,  and  are  stitched  on.  The  flax 
employed  grows  near  Hal,  and  the  best  at 
Kebecque.  The  finest  description  costs 
from  800  to  400  francs  a  pound.  The 
spinning  b  performed  in  darkened  rooms, 
with  a  beam  of  light  admitted  only  upon 
the  work  through  a  small  aperture.  The 
principal  house,  and  one  we  strongly  rec- 
ommend, is  that  of  the  Compagnie  des  In- 
des,  which  has  established  in  Brussels  a 
house  of  great  importance  for  the  sale  of 
laces,  and  which  is  the  necessary  append- 
age to  its  excellent  manufactory. 

The  house  is  No.  1  Rue  de  la  R6gence, 
opposite  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant. 
We  can  only  repeat  what  we  said  of  this 
house  in  Paris,  that  its  fabrications  are  su^ 
perior,  and  its  business  is  conducted  with 
most  perfect  regularity.  Persons  buying 
their  laces  where  fabricated  will  have  these 
advantages  at  the  Compagnie  des  Indes, 
besides  securing  the  superiority^  of  French 
taste  in  its  execution  (Gold  Medal  and  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1867  was  awarded  to  this  house). 
The  Compagnie  des  Indes  is  also  a  grand 
entrepot  for  India  shawls,  which  it  imports 
direct.  Travelers  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  taken  to  inferior  houses  by 
commissioners  who  frequent  hotels  and 
receive  commissions-  for  procuring  pur- 
chasers. 

Two  towns  on  the  line  from  Paris  to 
Mavbeuge  are  described  in  Route  No.  11. 
Maubeuge  is  a  French  frontier  town,  forti- 
fied by  Vauban,  containing  11,000  inhabit- 
ants. Hotel  Grand  Cerf,  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Hainault,  and  the  scene  of 
many  battles  between  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  It  was  captured  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  1649.  One  of  the  sights  of  the  town  is 
the  slipper  and  veil  of  St.  Aldegonde,  who 
here  founded  a  nunnery;  they  are  pre- 
served in  the  church. 

At  Qu6vy,  the  frontier  town  of  Belgium, 
your  luggage  and  passports  are  examined. 
There  is  a  buflfet  at  the  station. 

Mona  contains  28,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
intersected  by  a  small  stream  called  the 
Trouille.  The  town  is  well  built  Prin- 
cipal manufiictnres,  linen,  muslin,  etc.    Its 
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cbarch  of  St.Wadra  contains  some  inter- 
esting pictures. 

Bruttels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  tlie  Kiver  Senne,  about 
60  miles  from  the  sea.  Including  its  sub- 
urbs, it  contains  about  174,678  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  most  beautifully  situated  in  Europe, 
is  the  £l6tel  de  BeUemie.  Its  position,  in 
sight  of  the  park,  king's. palace,  etc.,  makes 
it  the  most  desirable  stopping -place  in 
Brussels.  The  expenses  are  about  the 
same  as  at  a  first  class  hotel  in  the  United 
States.  On  Place  Royale  stands  a  finely- 
executed  statue  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  by 
Simonis.  The  principal  portion  of  the  city 
is  built  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  and,  when 
viewed  from  the  west,  reminds  the  traveler 
of  Genoa  or  Naples. 

The  fortifications  that  existed  a  century 
ago  have  all  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
on  their  site  beautiful  boulevards  and  prom- 
enades have  been  made,  the  whole  planted 
with  stately  linden-treea,  extending  nearly 
five  miles  around  the  city.  The  principal 
promenades  are  Boulevard  du  Regent  and 
Bcuieoard  de  Waterloo. 

The  upper  town  contains  the  park,  the 
royal  court,  and  government  offices,  the 
finest  squares,  streets,  and  hotels,  and  the 
residences  of  the  richer  classes ;  the  lower 
town  has  a  more  crowded  and  mean  ap- 
pearance, and  is  the  residence  of  the  opera- 
tive portion  of  the  *  population,  though  it 
still  abounds  in  fine  old  picturesque  man- 
sions, which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
the  ancient  nobles  of  Brabant.  The  Hutel 
de  Ville,  in  this  quarter,  is  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
Gothic  style,  that  are  to  be  seen  in  per- 
fection only  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was 
erected  in  1400.  It  contains  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  quaint  sculptures,  and  its  pyram- 
idal tower  rises  to  the  height  of  864  feet, 
and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  field 
of  Waterloo  and  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  statue  17  feet  high 
of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon. 

In  the  court  there  is  a  beautiful  fount- 
ain formed  of  dolphins  in  bronze,  and  riv- 
er-gods in  white  marble.  There  are  two 
other  fountains  deserving  of  notice,  the 
first  of  which  is  pituated  in  Place  du  Grand 
Sablon,  and  is  named  Fountain  of  Miner- 
va. It  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
bury in  1741,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the 
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inhabitants  after  residing  in  their  midst 
for  forty  years.  It  consists  of  a  beautiful 
group  of  figures  in  white  marble.  The 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  fountains  is  the 
world-renowned  **Mannikin."  It  Is  situ- 
ated near  the  Hotel  de  VUle.  The  "Man- 
nikin'*  is  considered  the  oldest  citizen  of 
Brussels.  It  is  an  exquisite  bronze  figure, 
about  two  feet  in  height,  of  an  urchin  boy 
who  discharges  a  stream  of  water  in  a  nat* 
ural  manner.  Great  value  and  historical 
interest  are  attached  to  this  antique  little 
figure  by  the  old  citizens  of  Brussels,  who 
regard  it  with  peculiar  solicitude  as  a  kind 
of  municipal  palladium .  Tradition  invests 
him  with  an  importance  which  is  exhibited 
on  fete-days;  he  is  then  dressed  in  uni- 
form, and  decorated  with  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis. 

Four  beautiful  streets  surround  the  park, 
or  palace  garden,  any  of  which  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  surpass  in  any  city  in  Europe,  but 
the  tout  aueaMe  of  the  whole  is  truly 
charming.  The  Rue  Bellevue,  containing 
the  king's  palace ;  the  Rue  Ducale,  in 
which  are  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange (the  late  king  of  Holland),  and.  the 
grand  concert-room  ;  the  Rue  Brabant,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  the  Rue  Roy^tle,  on  which  are 
situated  the  finest  mansions  in  Brussels ; 
the  general  appearance  of  the  whole  is 
similar  to  the  surroundings  of  Place  la 
Ckvncorde  in  Paris,  on  a  small  scale;  in 
fact,  the  whole  city,  opera  house,  theatres, 
squares,  restaurants,  and  ca£^s,  is  a  minia- 
ture Paris. 

One  of  the  principal  squares  is  Plaoe  de$ 
Marttfres,  It  is  planted  with  linden-trees 
and  surrounded  by  elegant  buildings  in 
the  Doric  style  ;  it  was  chosen  as  the  sep- 
ulture for  those  who  fell  in  the  rovoln-  ^ 
tionary  struggle  of  1830 ;  a  monument  has  J 
been  erected  over  their  graves ;  it  consists 
of  a  marble  statue  of  Liberty,  with  a  gen- 
ius kneeling  at  each  comer  of  the  pedes- 
tal.    Geefs  was  the  artist. 

In  the  Place  de  la  Monnaie  are  situated  i 
the  mint,  exchange,  and  theatre,  with  th%i 
principal  caf^s  in  the  city.     The  principdtt 
and  most  frequented  streets,  and  thoso  tif 
which  are  situated  the  most  elegant  sfao] 
are  Rue  lilontagne  de  la  Cour  and  Rue 
la  Madeleine.     Of  the  public  building 
that  surround  the  park,  the  first  in  order 
the  Royal  Palace  at  the  southern  ext 
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ty ;  its  general  aspect  is  plain  and  anassum- 
ing ;  the  interior  is  very  magnificently  fur- 
niflhed  in  the  osoal  style  of  European  pal- 
aces, bat  contains  few  pictures  of  any  great 
ralae,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  by  Van- 
drke  and  David. 
I        On  the  east  side  of  the  park  is  the  pal- 
ace, which  before  the  Revolution  of  1830 
was  occapied  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  it 
was  presented  to  the  prince  by  the  city  of 
Bmasels ;  it  is  a  beautiful  building  240  feet 
in  length,  with  a  central  dome  and  cupola. 
The  paintings  it  formerly  contained  were 
I    of  the  highest  order,  comprising  8omc  of 
the  most  choice  productions  of  the  Flemish 
and  Italian  schools ;  all  of  them,  however, 
with  the  magnificent  furniture  the  palace 
contained,  have  been  sold.     Many  were 
bought  by  the  city,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
auueirm  in  the  Old  Palace. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  park  the  House 
of  Parliament  is  situated.  It  is  a  noble 
building,  ornamented  with  fluted  Doric 
colamns ;  it  was  built  by  Maria  Theresa. 
The  two  chambers  of  Parliament  are  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the 
members.  Males  and  females  are  admit- 
ted into  both  chambers  during  the  debates. 
It  contains  several  very  splendid  pictures. 
Near  the  Place  Royale  is  situated  the 
handsome  old  Pcdace.  It  waa  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
governors  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  Neth- 
erlands, and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
richest  palaces  in  Europe.  It  was  built  in 
1300,  and  rebuilt  in  1746.  It  now  con- 
tains museums,  public  libraries,  galleries 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  lecture- 
room. 

In  the  picture-gallery  there  are  some 
rery  fine  paintings,  especially  those  pur- 
chased by  the  city  at  the  King  of  Holland's 
sale.  There  are  some  six  or  seven  by  Ru- 
bens, all  of  which  have  been  severely  crit- 
icised by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  They  are 
all  considered  £ir  inferior  to  those  by  the 
same  artist  in  Antwerp.  There,  hoWever, 
his  masterpieces  exist. 

As  it  is  our  intenti6n  to  give  a  small  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  different  leading  paint- 
ers of  Europe,  and  as  the  traveler  will  soon 
I  begin  to  see  acres  of  Rubens'  pictures, 
ivhere  of  other  great  artists  he  sees  but 
mrds,  and  as  we  are  now  on  his  **  native 
fieath,"  we  think  it  dot  inappropriate  to 
npend  to  our  sketch  a  selection  from  Sir 
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Joshua  Reynolds  on  Rubens  as  an  artist 
and  man  of  genius. 

*'  Rubens  (Peter  Paul)  was  bom  at  Co- 
logne in  1577 ;  he  studied  the  art  first  at 
Antwerp ;  from  there  he  went  to  Venice  to 
study  under  Titian ;  from  there  he  went  to 
Rome,  in  1600,  to  study  its  antique  monu- 
ments and  the  pictures  of  Raphael.  His 
reputation  soon  spread  throughout  Europe. 
Mario  de  Medicis  sent  for  him  to  come  to 
Paris  to  paint  the  series  of  pictures  of  that 
queen  from  her  birth  to  her  reconciliation 
with  Louis  XIII.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham presented  him  to  the  Infanta  Isabella 
of  Spain,  who  appointed  him  her  embassa- 
dor to  England  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Charles  I.  He  was  very  successful  in 
this  mission.  Charles  conferred  on  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  gave  him  his  own 
sword,  a  rich  ring,  and  his  portrait.  Ru- 
bens was  embassador  in  Spain;  then  in 
Holland ;  after  which  he  retired  from  po- 
litical life,  and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1640. 

"  The  works  of  men  of  genius  alone, 
whose  great  faults  are  united  with  great 
beauties,  afford  matter  for  criticism.  Gen- 
ius is  alwsys  eccentric,  bold,  and  daring, 
which  at  the  same  time  commands  atten- 
tion, is  sure  to  provoke  criticism.  It  is  the 
regular  cold  and  timid  composer  who  es- 
capes unseen  and  deserves  no  praise. 

^*  The  elevated  situation  on  which  Ru- 
bens stands  in  the  esteem  of  the  world  is 
alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  some  examina- 
tion of  his  pretensions.  His  fame  is  ex- 
tended over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent 
without  a  rival,  and  it  may  be  justly  said 
that  he  has  enriched  his  countr>',  not  in  a 
figurative  sense  alone  by  the  great  exam- 
ples of  art  which  he  has  left,  but  by  what 
some  would  think  a  more  solid  advantage 
— the  wealth  arising  from  the  concourse  of 
strangers  whom  his  works  continually  in- 
vite to  Antwerp. 

"  To  extend  his  glory  still  farther,  he 
gives  to  Paris  one  of  its  most  striking  fea- 
tures, the  Luxembourg  gallery  (and  the 
Louvre) ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  many 
towns,  churches,  and  private  cabinets, 
where  a  single  picture  of  Rubens  confers 
eminence,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  place  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  illustrious  painters. 

"  Though  I  still  entertain  some  general 
opinion  with  regard  to  his  excellence  and 
defects,  yet,  having  now  seen  his  greatest 
compositions,  where  he  has  move  means  of 
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disidaying  those  parts  of  hb  art  in  which 
he  particularly  excelled,  my  estimation  of 
his  genius  is  of  course  raised.  It  is  only 
in  large  compositions  that  his  powers  seem 
to  have  room  to  expand  themselves.  They 
really  increase  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  canvas  on  which  they  are  to  be  dis- 
played. His  superiority  is  not  seen  in 
easel  pictures,  nor  even  in  detached  parts 
of  his  greater  works,  which  are  seldom 
eminently  beautiful.  It  does  not  lie  in  an 
attitude,  or  in  particular  expression,  but 
in  the  general  effect — in  the  genius  which 
pervades  and  illuminates  the  whole. 

'*  The  works  of  Rubens  have  tliat  pecul- 
iar property  always  attendant  on  genius — 
to  attract  attention  and  enforce  admiration 
in  spite  of  all  their  faults.  It  is  owing  to 
this  fiwcinating  power  that  the  perform- 
ances of  those  painters  with  which  he  is 
surrounded,  though  they  have  perhaps  few- 
er defects,  yet  appear  spiritless,  tame,  and 
insipid ;  such  as  the  altar-pieces  of  Crayet, 
Schttt,  Segers,  Haysum,  Tyssens,  Van  Ba- 
len,  and  the  rest.  They  are  done  by  men 
whooe  hands,  and  indeed  all  their  faculties, 
appear  to  have  been  cramped  and  confined, 
and  it  is'  evident  that  every  thing  they  did 
was  the  effect  of  great  labor  and  pains. 

"The  productions  of  Bubens,  on  the 
contrary,  seem  to  flow  with  a  freedom  and 
prodigality,  as  if  they  cost  him  nothing, 
and  to  the  general  animation  of  the  com- 
position there  is  always  a  correspondent 
spirit  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  The 
striking  brilliancy  of  his  colors,  and  their 
lively  opposition  to  each  other ;  the  flow- 
ing liberty  and  freedom  of  his  outline ;  the 
animated  pencil  with  which  every  object 
is  touched,  all  contribute  to  awaken  and 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  spectator ; 
awaken  in  him,  in  some  measure,  corre- 
spondent sensations,  and  make  him  feel  a 
degree  of  that  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
painter  was  carried  away.  To  this  we 
may  add  the  complete  uniformity  in  all 
parts  of  the  work,  so  that  the  whole  seems 
to  be  conducted  and  grow  out  of  one  mind. 
Every  thing  is  of  a  piece,  and  fits  its  place. 
Even  his  taste  of  drawing  and  of  form  ap- 
pears to  correspond  better  with  his  color- 
ing and  composition  than  if  he  had  adopt- 
ed any  other  manner,  though  that  manner, 
simply  considered,  might  have  been  bet- 
ter. It  is  here,  as  in  personal  attractions, 
there  is  frequently  a  certain  agreement 
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and  correspondence  in  the  whole  together, 
which  is  often  more  captivating  than  reg- 
ular beauty. 

"  Bubens  appears  to  have  had  that  con- 
fidence in  himself  which  it  is  necessary 
for  eveiy  artist  to  assume  when  he  has  fin- 
ished his  studies,  and  may  venture  in  some 
measure  to  throw  aside  the  fetters  of  au- 
thority; to  consider  the  rules  as  subject 
to  his  control,  and  not  himself  subject  to 
the  rules ;  to  risk  and  to  dare  extraordina- 
ry attempts  without  a  guide,  abandoning 
himself  to  his  own  sensation?,  and  depend- 
ing upon  them.  To  this  confideqce  must 
be  imputed  that  originality  of  manner  by 
which  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  the  art.  Alter  Ko- 
bens  had  made  up  his  manner,  he  never 
looked  out  of  himself  for  asi^istance ;  there 
is,  consequently,  very  little  in  his  works 
that  appears  to  be  taken  from  other  mas- 
ters. If  he  has  borrowed  any  thing,  he 
has  had  the  address  to  change  and  adapt 
it  so  well  to  the  rest  of  his  work  that  the 
thief  is  not  discoverable. 

**  Besides  the  excellency  of  Bnbens  in 
these  general  powers,  he  possessed  the  true 
art  of  imitating.  He  saw  the  objects  of 
Nature  with  a  painter*8  eye;  he  saw  at 
once  the  predominant  feature  of  which 
every  object  is  known  and  distinguished ; 
and  as  soon  as  seen  it  was  executed  with  a 
facility  that  is  astonishing ;  and,  let  me 
add,  this  facility  b  to  a  painter,  when  he 
closely  examines  a  picture,  a  source  of 
great  pleasure.  How  far  this  excellence 
may  be  perceived  or  felt  by  those  who  are 
not  painters,  I  know  not ;  to  them  certain- 
ly it  is  not  enough  that  objects  be  tmhr 
represented  with  grace,  which  means  here 
that  the  work  is  done  with  facility  aa<l 
without  effort.  Bnbens  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  master  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  art,  the  best  workman  with  his  tools, 
that  ever  exercbed  his  pencil. 

"  Thb  power;  which  Rubens  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree,  enabled  him  to  rep* 
resent  whatever  he  undertook  better  than 
any  other  painter.  His  animals,  partico- 
larly  lions  and  horses,  are  so  admirable 
that  it  may  be  said  they  were  never  prop- 
erly represented  but  by  him.  His  por- 
traits rank  with  the  best  works  of  the 
painters  who  have  made  that  branch  of 
the  art  the  sole  business  of  their  h'vesi 
and  of  these  he  has  left  a  great  varied  of 
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specimens.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
landscapes;  and  though  Claude  Loiraine 
finished  more  minutely,  as  becomes  a  pro- 
fessor in  any  particular  branch,  yet  there 
is  such  an  airiness  and  facility  in  the  land- 
scapes of  Rubens  that  a  painter  would  as 
soon  wish  to  be  the  author  of  them  as  those 
of  Claude,  or  any  other  artist  whatever. 

"  The  pictures  of  Rubens  have  this  effect 
on  the  spectator,  that  he  feels  himself  in 
nowise  disposed  to  pick  out  and  dwell  on 
bis  defects.  The  criticisms  which  are 
made  on  him  are,  indeed,  often  unreasona- 
ble. His  style  ought  no  more  to  be  blamed 
for  not  having  the  sublimity  of  Michael 
Angelo,  than  Ovid  should  be  censured  be- 
cause he  is  not  like  Virgil. 

"  However,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  wanted  manv  excellences  which 
would  have  perfectly  united  with  his  style. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  beauty  in  his 
female  characters ;  sometmies,  indeed,  they 
make  approaches  to  it ;  they  are  healthy 
and  comely  women,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
possess  any  degree  of  elegance.  The  same 
may  he  said  of  his  young  men  and  chil- 
dren. His  old  men  have  that  sort  of  dig- 
nity which  a  bushy  beard  will  confer ;  but 
he  never  possessed  a  poetical  conception 
of  character.  In  bis  representations  of  the 
highest  characters  in  the  Christian  or  the 
&baIons  world,  instead  of  something  above 
humanity,  which  might  fill  the  idea  that 
la  conceived  of  such  beings,  the  spectator 
finds  little  more  than  mere  mortab,  such 
as  he  meets  with  every  day. 

^*  The  incorrectness  of  Rubens  in  regard 
to  the  outline  oftener  proceeds  from  haste 
and  carelessness  than  inability ;  there  are 
in  his  great  works,  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  paid  more  particular  attention,  naked 
figures  as  eminent  for  their  drawing  as  for 
theb  coloring.  He  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained a  great  abhorrence  for  the  measure, 
dry  manner  of  his  predecessors,  the  old  Ger- 
man  and  Flemish  painters ;  to  avoid  which 
he  kept  his  outline  large  and  flowing ;  this, 
carried  to  an  extreme,  produced  that  heav- 
iness which  is  so  often  to  be  found  in  his 
figures. 

"  Another  defbct  of  this  great  painter  is 
his  inattention  to  the  foldings  of  his  dra. 
pery,  especially  that  of  his  women ;  it  is 
icarccly  even  cast  with  any  choice  of  skill. 
Cark>  Maratti  and  Rnbens  are  in  this  re- 
^P^  in  opposite  extremes:  one  discovers 


too  much  art  in  the  disposition  of  drapery, 
and  the  other  too  little.  Rubens*  drap- 
ery, besides,  is  not  properly  historical ; 
the  quality  of  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  too  accurately  distinguished,  ro* 
sembling  the  manner  of  Paul  Veroneso. 
This  drapery  is  less  offensive  in  Rubens 
than  it  would  be  in  many  other  painters, 
as  it  partly  contributes  to  that  richness 
which  is  the  peculiar  character  of  his  style, 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  set  forth  as  of 
the  most  simple  and  sublime  kind. 

"  The  difference  of  the  manner  of  Ru- 
bens from  that  of  any  other  painter  before 
him  is  in  nothing  more  distinguishable 
than  in  his  coloring,  which  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Titian,  Correggio,  or  any 
of  the  great  colorists.  The  effect  of  his 
pictures  may  not  be  improperly  compared 
to  clusters  of  flowers :  all  his  colors  appear 
as  clear  and  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  avoided  that  tewdry  effect  which 
one  would  expect  such  gay  colors  to  pro- 
duce; in  this  respect  resembling  Barocci 
more  than  any  other  painter.  What  wd^ 
said  of  an  ancient  painter  may  be  applied 
to  those  two  artists,  that  their  figures  look- 
ed as  if  they  fed  on  roses. 

"  It  would  be  a  curious  and  profitable 
study  for  a  painter  to  examine  the  differ- 
ence, and  the  cause  of  that  difference,  of 
effect  in  the  works  of  Correggio  and  Ru- 
bens, both  excellent  in  different  ways. 
The  difference,  probably,  would  be  given 
according  to  the  different  habits  of  the 
connoisseurs :  those  who  had  received  their 
first  impressions  from  the  works  of  Rubens 
would  censure  Correggio  as  heavy;  and 
the  admirers  of  Correggio  would  say  Rubens 
wanted  solidity  of  effect.  There  is  light- 
ness, airiness,  and  facility  in  Rubens,  his 
advocates  will  urge,  and  comparatively  a 
laborious  heavmess  in  Correggio,  whose 
admirers  will  complain  of  Rubens'  man- 
ner being  careless  and. unfinished,  while 
the  works  of  Correggio  are  wrought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  delicacy ;  and  what  may 
be  advanced  in  fkvor  of  Correggio's  breadth 
of  light  will,  by  his  censnrers,  be  called  af- 
fected and  pedantic.  It  must  be  observed 
we  are  speaking  solely  of  the  manner,  the 
efllbct  of  the  picture ;  and  we  may  conclude, 
according  to  the  custom  in  pastoral  poetry, 
by  bestowing  on  each  of  these  illustrious 
painters  a  garland,  without  attributing  su- 
periority to  either. 
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*'To  conclude,  I  will  venture  to  repeat 
in  favor  of  Rubens  what  I  have  before  said 
in  regard  to  the  Dutch  school,  that  those 
who  can  not  see  the  extraordinary  merit 
of  this  great  painter  either  have  a  narrow 
conception  of  the  variety  of  art,  or  are  led 
away  by  the  affectation  of  approving  noth- 
ing but  what  comes  from  the  Italian 
school." 

Correggio  was  bom  in  Modena  in  1494 : 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  Lombardy  school 
of  painters,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  40 
years  from  excess  of  labor,  being  in  very 
indigent  circumstances.  He  was  remarlc- 
able  for  the  coloring  of  his  pictures,  and 
the  fenudes  which  adorned  them  have  al- 
ways been  considered  models  of  perfection. 

Brussels  contains  several  splendid  ca- 
thedral churches,  erected  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
Cathedral  of  SL  GuduU,  founded  in  1010. 
The  outside  was  restored  in  1843.  Its  im- 
posing front  is  surmounted  by  two  large 
square  towers,  from  the  top  of  which  Ant- 
werp is  distinctly  visible :  its  bell  weighs 
14,500  pounds.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  paintin<c  of  its  windows.  The 
magnificent  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  principal  window,  is  by 
Frans  Florins,  a  celebrated  Flemish  paint- 
er. The  windows  of  the  north  chapel,  of 
the  Sacrament,  of  the  Miracles,  are  by 
Roger  Van  der  Weyde.  In  this  chapel  are 
preserved  three  miraculous  consecrated 
wafers,  said  to  have  been  stolen  by  Jews 
in  the  14th  century,  and  miraculously  re- 
covered. They  were  stolen  on  Good  Fri- 
day', and  the  Jews,  to  add  to  the  sacrilege, 
are  supposed  to  have  stabbed  the  wafers 
with  their  knives,  when  streams  of  blood 
gushed  ftrom  the  w^ounds.  The  Jews  were 
then  struck  senseless,  and  the  inhabitants, 
supposing  this  a  second  miracle,  tore  their 
flesh  from  their  bones  and  burned  them  at 
the  stake.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  thing  was  trumped  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enrichinsc  the  accusers  with  the 
confiscated  goods  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
very  wealthy  at  the  time.  These  wafers 
arc  still  annually  paraded  with  great  pomp 
through  the  principal  streets. 

The  pulpit  of  the  Cathedral  is  formed 
of  wonderfully  carved  groups  of  fibres, 
ropresenting  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise :  the  figures  are  the 
size  of  life.  Above  the  pulpit,  which  i# 
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'  supported  by  the  tree  of  knowledge,  stands 
the  Virgin,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her 
arms,  who  is  endeavoring  to  thrust  the 
cross  into  the  serpent's  head.  The  Cathe- 
dral contains  numerous  magnificent  altars 
and  fine  paintings.  The  organ  is  remark^ 
able  for  the  depth  and  power  of  its  intona- 
tions and  perfect  unison. 

The  Cathedral  of  Noire  Dame  de  la  Chi- 
pelle  in  the  Rue  Haute  is  a  beautiful  Goth- 
ic structure,  founded  in  1134.  The  mon- 
uments contained  in  it  are  very  numeroiui, 
chief  of  which  is  that  of  the  Spinola  fami- 
ly ;  it  stands  to  the  left  of  the  altar.  We 
find,  also,  a  large  number  of  very  fair  pic- 
tures. Its  pulpit  is  curiously  carved,  rep- 
resenting Elijah  fed  by  an  angel. 

The  church  of  Notre  Diwte  de  bon  S^ 
couTiy  built  in  the  17th  century,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  dome.  The  ornaments 
of  the  interior  are  very  magnificent;  it  is 
the  best  attended  church  in  Brussels,  and 
high  mass  is  very  frequently  performed. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  det  Vlckmt 
is  a  beautiful  Gothic  structure,  founded  in 
the  13th  centur}'.  Its  exterior  is  profase- 
ly  ornamented,  and  is  very  symmetrical  in 
its  plan.  It  contains  many  marble  mon- 
uments and  statues,  and  its  organ  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  in  Belgium. 

In  the  church  attached  to  the  convent 
of  Beguin  nuns  there  are  some  very  fine 
pictures.  The  convent  formerly  contain- 
ed over  1000  nuns.  There  are  two  other 
convents  in  Brussels — one,  Lu  Scant 
Noireg^  the  other  the  convent  of  BerUamonU, 

The  old  court,  or  Palace  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  is  divided  into  three  departments: 
the  first  conteins  the  paintings  of  the  grett 
Flemish  masters,  from  Van  Eyck  to  Ro- 
bens,  and  their  numerous  pupiLs ;  the  sec- 
ond contains  a  splendid  library  of  200,000 
volumes  and  20,000  MSS.— many  of  the 
latter  were  collected  at  a  very  early  period 
by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  are  of 
great  value ;  the  third,  the  museum  of  nat' 
ural  history,  which  is  in  the  lower  storvr 
and  surpasses  in  extent  and  value  ever} 
other  in  the  kingdom. 

The  different  collections  are  open  to  tnv< 
elers  on  Sundays,  Mondays,  and  Thurs* 
days,  also  on  f^te-da^'s :  admission  gratiF. 
A  fee  to  the  porter  w^ill  open  the  doors  at 
all  times. 

Brussels  has  numerous  and  excellent  es- 
tablishments of  pnblio  instruction ;  a  tn» 
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traifenity,  founded  in  1834;  a  primary 
norniAl  school,  an  academy  of  painting, 
sctilpture,  and  engraving ;  a  royal  school 
of  music;  a  school  of  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  established  1834,  and  numerous  pri- 
mary  schools  and  schools  of  industry. 

Its  astronomical  observatory  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Brussels  is  the  seat 
of  the  principal  banks,  and  of  the  only 
mint  in  the  kingdom;  it  has  a  savings' 
bank,  and  many  wealthy  and  charitable 
institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  lace 
mentioned  in  our  description  of  Belgium, 
Dnisacls  is  largely  interested  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  carpets,  hosiery,  fine  linen, 
printed  cottons ;  in  articles  of  iron,  brass, 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  cut  glass ;  clocks, 
lamps,  mathematical  and  surgical  instru- 
ments. 

Brussels  afibrds  peculiar  advantages  to 
those  who  require  the  use  of  modem  pub- 
lications for  study  or  amusement.  Sur- 
rounded by  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, the  veiy  centre  of  European  litera- 
ture, all  the  best  works  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science  and  literature  are  reprint- 
ed immediately,  with  equal  neatness,  for 
about  one  third  the  original  cost. 

The  palace  of  Aremburg  contains  some 
very  fine  paintings  and  curiosities.  It.  is 
rbown  in  the  absence  of  the  family.  A 
fee  of  two  francs  for  a  party  is  expected. 
In  the  studio  of  Yerbockhovcn,  in  Bue 
Coyale  Ext^renre,  there  are  some  very  fine 
paintings.  There  is  a  very  nice  caf6  in 
the  park  near  the  theatre.  If  you  do  not 
intend  to  remain  many  days  in  Brussels, 
and  have  no  courier  with  you,  take  a  valet- 
dc-place  by  all  means.  The  regular  tariff 
is  five  francs  per  day.  The  excursion  to 
Waterloo,  which  of  course  you  must  make, 
vill  occupy  a  whole  day.  The  distance 
is  about  12  miles.  A  carriage  with  two 
hones  will  coat  about  one  napoleon.  Stage- 
coaches leave  Place  Royale  every  morning 
for  the  field,  fare  five  francs.  Be  partic- 
ular in  stipulating  that  you  must  be  con- 
veyed to  the  field,  else  they  will  leave  you 
at  the  village. 

Sergeant  Munday,  a  fine-looking  old  sol- 


cordance  with  your  sympathies,  no  matter 
on  which  side  they  are.  The  field  is  now 
covered  with  smiling  crops  of  com.  A 
conical  mound  200  feet  in  height,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  bronze  figure  of  the  Bel- 
gic  lion,  commemorates  the  events  of  June, 
1815.  From  the  top  of  this  mound  is  the 
best  position  for  surveying  the  field.  It 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  wounded,  and  the  very  centre  of  the 
conflict,  although  on  both  sides  of  it,  at 
the  Farm  of  la  Haye  Samte  and  the  Chd- 
tecM  of  Hougoumont,  some  of  the  most 
bloody  combats  took  place. 

There  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  memorable 
event,  the  number  of  men  engaged ;  wheth- 
er the  English  had  or  had  not  gained  the 
day  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians. 
The  best  English  and  German  authorities 
say  that  Napoleon's  force  was  75,000  men ; 
while  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  was  but 
54,000,  and  only  82,000  of  these  were  of 
the  British  or  German  legion;  and  the 
Prussian  General  MOfliling  says  **the  bat- 
tle could  have  afforded  no  favorable  result 
to  the  enemy,  even  if  the  Prussians  had 
never  come  up."  The  Prussians  certainly 
did  not  do  much  execution  until  after  sev- 
en o'clock,  it  being  nearly  five  o'clock  be- 
fore the  first  regiment  arrived.  One  of 
our  own  writers  on  the  subject  says :  '*  In 
regard  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  were  we 
to  believe  the  British  accounts,  the  victo- 
ry would  have  remained  with  them,  even 
though  no  Prussians  had  arrived  on  the 
field,  while  the  Prussian  and  French  state- 
ments unequivocal!}'  demonstrate  to  the 
contrary'.  The  British  nuiintained  their 
position  with  the  most  obstinate  courage ; 
no  one  doubts  that ;  but,  in  the  language 
of  Gneisenau's  ofiicial  bulletin,  *■  Napoleon 
continually  advanced  in  masses;  ^pd  with 
whatever  firmness  the  English  troops  main- 
tained themselves  in  their  position,  it  was 
not  possible  but  that  such  heroic  exertions 
must  have  a  limit.'  And  even  after  the 
arrival  of  the  fourth  Prussian  corps  under 
Bulow,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
field  of  battle  would  have  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  French.     As  the  result  was, 


dier  of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  was  in  the    it  would  be  difilicult  to  account  for  the  glo- 


battlc,  is  an  excellent  guide.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  guides,  who  Fpeak  both  French 
and  English,  and  who  were  in  the  battle, 
sad  who  will  describe  the  action  |n  ae- 


ry which  the  British  and  Prassians  have 
taken  to  themselves  for  effecting,  with 
140,000  men  and  380  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
xvut  of  a  French  army  with  70,000  men 
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and  240  gans,  did  we  not  know  that  the 
)atter  was  commanded  by  the  French  Em- 
peror, *  who,  out  of  thirteen  of  the  greatest 
pitched  battles  recorded  in  history/  had 
lost  bat  one  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.*' 

Near  the  building  of  the  farm  of  la  Ilaye 
SaifUe^  which  was  riddled  with  shot,  is  the 
spot  where  the  brave  English  Life-guards- 
man was  bnried,  after  having  killed  nine 
Frenchmen  with  his  own  hand.  Near  the 
mound,  on  either  side  of  the  road,  are  two 
monuments  erected,  one  to  the  Hanoveri- 
an officers  of  th#  German  legion,  the  other 
in  memory  of  Col.  Gordon,  erected  by  his 
family.  The  epitaph  on  the  last  is  one  of 
the  most  touching  ever  penned.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  battle  may  be  purchaaed  on 
the  field.  When  we  say  that  large  quan- 
tities of  buttons  are  imported  yearly  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  relic-hnnter, 
the  traveler  will  know  what  importance 
to  place  upon  them. 

About  three  miles  distant  fh>m  Brussels, 
to  the  northward,  and  near  the  west  bank 
of  the  Senne,  is  the  palace  of  Ladoen^  the 
fluent  residence  of  the  king.  The  cha- 
teau of  Lacken  was  originally  bought  by 
the  first  Napoleon  during  the  time  of  the 
imperial  supremac}',  and  when  part  of  the 
I^w  Countries,  to  which  Belgium  had  till 
then  belonged,  was  absorbed  by  France, 
as  a  palace  for  the  Empress  Josephine; 
and  it  was  beneath  its  roof  that  ho  signed 
his  fatal  declaration  of  war  against  Rus- 
0ia~>a  locality  pregnant  with  yet  darker 
influences  on  his  destinief).  The  gardens 
and  park  attached  to  the  palace  are  very 
fine.  Madam  Malibran  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery,  and  a  monument  erected  by  her 
husband:  it  is  a  very  fir.o  marble  statue 
by  Geefs. 

From  Brussels  to  Anhoerp  by  Malines  or 
Mechlin^  distance  26  miles;  time,  1  hour 
10  minutes.     Fare,  1st  class,  4  f.  60  c. 

MaUnes,  contabiing  85,474  inhabitants, 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in 
Belgium.  HOtel  St.  Jacques  in  the  corn- 
market,  and  Im  Grus  in  the  Grand  Place. 
The  name  of  this  city  is  familiar  to  trav- 
elers from  the  celebrated  Mechlin  lace  be- 
ing manufactured  here.  It  is  of  a  coarser 
kind  than  that  made  at  Brussels,  and  its 
manufacture  has  fallen  off  considerably. 
The  town  is  divided  by  the  River  Dyle  in 
two  parts.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the 
liauses  on  the  public  square  and  market- 
SCO 


place  are  large  and  well  built  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  curiosity  in  the  town  is  the 
fine  Gothic  Cathedral  of  St.  Rnmbold.  It 
has  a  tower  850  feet  high,  of  massive  con- 
struction. Its  pulpit  is  veiy  curious ;  the 
carvings  represent  the  conversion  of  St 
Paul.  In  the  chapel  on  the  left  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Vandyke ;  it  is  the  Cnti* 
fxion  of  Christ  between  the  two  thieves. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  it  is  the  most 
capital  of  all  his  works.  In  the  different 
chapels  around  the  choir  are  several  paint* 
ings  by  Michael  Coexie,  a  native  of  Mech' 
lin,  and  pupil  of  Raphael.  The  Charch 
of  St.  John  possesses  several  of  Rubens' 
best  paintings,  among  which  is  the  AdoraF 
tion  of  the  Magi.  To  show  the  rapidity 
with  which  Rubens  painted,  there  is  a  re- 
ceipt of  his  preserved  in  the  cKVirch,  which 
states  that  he  paintod  eight  of  these  pic- 
tures in  eighteen  days,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived 1800  florins.  In  the  Church  of  NA- 
tre  Dame  may  be  seen  his  Miraculoos 
Draught  of  Fishes.  This  is  considered 
one  of  his  best  works. 

The  railway  station  is  a  short  distance 
firom  the  town.  An  obelisk  has  been  erect- 
ed to  show  where  the  various  lines  di- 
verge. The  line  fh)m  Ostend  and  Ghent 
to  Liege  here  crosses  the  road  from  Brus- 
sels to  Antwerp.  As  there  is  great  con- 
fusion here  in  the  meeting  and  changing 
of  cars,  travelers  should  be  particular  that 
they  get  into  the  right  ones. 

As  some  of  our  travelers  might  wish  to 
return,  -or  go  to  London  from  here,  whfth 
they  could  do  in  12  hours  from  Ostend 
by  steamer  to  Dover;  and  as  there  an 
three  very  important  towns  on  the  route, 
we  propose  to  visit  Ostend  by  tiie  way  of 
GhetU  and  Brttges^  and,  rotarning  to  Mi^ 
lines,  proceed  on  our  route. 

ROUTE  No.  J8. 

MaUnm  to  Ostend  by  Ghent  and  Bru^ 
distance  77  miles.     Fare,  lat  class,  11 1 

Gheni^  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Scheldt  and  Lys,  contains  116^000  inhabit- 
ants. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  V.  (1540),  Ghent 
was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  dtf  in 
western  Europe,  and  contained  neanf 
200,000  inhabitanto;  but  having  rebeUed 
against  its  sovereign,  and  proposed  to  tra»- 
fer  its  allegiance  to  his  rival,  Fnncifl  L, 
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king  of  France,  it  forfeited  its  best  privi- 
leges, and  enormoas  subsidies  were  levied 
OD  it,  from  the  effect  of  which  it  never 
fully  recovered.  In  1400  the  city  of  Ghent 
had  80,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  has  for  live  years  at  a  time  withstood 
the  siege  of  its  sovereijOi ;  but,  when  con- 
quered, what  fearfol  retribution  the  inhab- 
itants underwent ! 

The  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Ghent 
is  between  7  and  8  miles.  The  city  is  di- 
vided into  numeroua  islands,  most  of  which 
are  bordered  by  magnificent  quays.  There 
are  over  seventy  bridges  crossing  the  dif- 
ferent canals  and  rivers.  The  streets  are 
generally  wide  and  the  houses  handsome, 
althoQgh  antique.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  public  squares ;  the  principal  are  JSt. 
Ptter'i^  which  serves  as  a  parade-ground 
ftr  the  garrison,  and  Friday  Market  JSquarej 
named  from  its  weekly  linen  market  held 
on  that  day.  In  this  square  there  is  an 
enormous  iron  ring  on  which  the  authori- 
ties expose  all  defective  linen  brought  into 
the  market.  Here  the  horrible  civil  brail 
took  place  between  the  weavers  and  full- 
ers, when  1500  persons  were  slain.  Here, 
abo,  the  people  of  Ghent  gave  their  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Van  Artaveldt  previous  to 
his  leadmg  them  against  their  oppressor, 
Loois  de  Male. 

One  of  the  oldest  relics  in  Ghent,  and 
peihaps  in  Belgium,  is  the  turreted  gate- 
way formerly  belonging  to  the  castle  in 
which  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  was  bom ; 
it  was  built  in  868,  and  Edward  III.,  fa- 
ther of  John  of  Gaunt,  resided  here  in  1388 : 
it  is  situated  in  Place  Pharftilde. 

The  principal  building  in  Ghent  is  the 
Palaee  o/lhe  Umvertity.  It  was  founded  by 
WUliam  I.,  king  of  Holhind,  in  1816.  It 
contains  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1600  persons,  where  prizes  are  distribu- 
ted to  the  students  of  the  Universi^ ;  there 
is  also  a  library,  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory and  comparative  anatomy.  The  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Bavon,  founded  in  941,  ex- 
ternally has  a  very  ordinary  appearance, 
hut  the  interior  is  unrivaled  by  any  church 
in  Belgium.  It  is  entirely  lined  with  black 
marble;  the  balustrades  and  pillars,  which 
are  of  pure  white  or  variegated  Italian  mar- 
ble, form  a  beautiful  contrast.  Over  the 
choir  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
held  the  last  chapter  here  in  1669.     This 


church  contains  many  very  valuable  pic- 
tures, chief  among  which  are  Rubens*  St. 
Bavon  renouncing  the  profession  of  sol- 
dier; the  brothers  Van  Eyck's  Adoration 
of  the  LamJb :  this  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  in  Europe.  It  was  taken  to 
Paris  by  Napoleon,  but  only  the  body  of 
the  picture  was  returned;  the  wings  or 
shutters  that  inclosed  it  are  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Berlin.  Considering  it  is 
480  years  since  this  picture  was  painted, 
the  coloring  is  most  remarkable ;  it  looks  as 
pure  as  the  first  day  it  left  its  painter's 
bands. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael  contains  the 
once  famous  picture  of  the  "Crucifixion,^^ 
by  Vandyke,  but  it  has  been  ruined  by 
modem  restorers.  There  are  several  fine 
modem  paintings  in  this  church.  There 
are  numerous  other  churches,  such  as  St. 
Peter,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Nicholas,  all  of 
which  contain  very  fine  paintings. 

Near  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  is  situa- 
ted the  famous  Beffry  Tower,  founded  1188. 
Its  summit  is  ornamented  with  a  copper 
dragon  taken  from  the  city  of  Bruges  in 
1445 ;  its  lower  part  is  now  used  as  a  prison ; 
it  was  formerly  used  as  a  watch-tower,  and 
in  case  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the 
ringing  of  its  bell  was  the  signal  to  collect 
the  citizens  together  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  or  deliberating.  When  the  Emper^ 
or  Charles  Y.  punished  the  citizens  of 
Ghent  for  their  insurrection  by  beheading 
some,  forfeiting  the  estates  of  others,  and 
compelling  the  corporation  to  demand  par- 
don on  their  knees,  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed, with  ropes  around  their  necks, 
even  this  hell  was  punished  for  aiding  in 
the  insurrection  by  calling  the  inhab- 
itants together,  and  taken  down  from  the 
tower. 

The  only  nunnery  in  Ghent  that  has 
survived  the  dissolutions  of  these  institu- 
tions is  the  Grand  Beguinage,  It  is  a 
small  town  in  itself^  is  surrounded  with  a 
moat,  and  contains  streets,  squares,  and 
promenades  within  its  walls.  It  is  inhab- 
ited by  600  nuns,  many  of  them  of  noble 
blood.  They  are  bound  by  no  particular 
vow,  and  may  return  to  the  world  when- 
ever they  please,  but  there  is  no  case  on 
record  where  they  have  ever  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  They  may  all  be 
seen,  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  in  the  chapel. 
They  attend  the  sick  in  the  hoepitals  and 
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private  houses,  and  are  considered  excel- 
lent nurses. 

There  are  about  20,000  persons  employ- 
ed in  Ghent  in  bleaching,  cotton-printing, 
and  thread  factories ;  lace-making,  woolen, 
sills,  and  linen  manufactures,  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  has  many  ex- 
tensive sugar-refineries,  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, and  tanneries,  with  manufactories  of 
oil-cloths,  chemical  products,  and  cutlery 
machinery,  and  enjoys  a  large  trade  in  ag- 
ricultural produce. 

Ghent  has  given  birth  to  many  distin- 
guished individuals,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  John 
of  Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.,  Jacquetf  van 
Artaveldt,  **the  Brewer  of  Ghent,"  and 
his  son  Philip. 

This  city  was  pillaged  by  the  Danes, 
under  Hastings,  when  repulsed  from  En- 
gland ;  belonged  successively  to  the  Counts 
of  Flanders  and  Dukes  of  Durgundy.  In 
1678  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  in 
1706  by  Marlborough. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  was 
concluded  here  in  1814.  Louis  XVIII. 
took  refuge  in  Ghent  in  1815.  The  largest 
cannon  in  Europe  is  here ;  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  is  2f  feet! 

The  theatre  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  was  erected  by  the  city  at  an  ex- 
pense of  nearly  $500,000. 

The  nursery  gardens  in  Ghent  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

From  Ghent  to  Brtiges,  distance  28  miles. 
Price,  Ist  class,  8  f.  70  c.    Time,  1  h.  20  m. 

Brttget  contains  a  population  of  47,281 
inhabitants.  Principal  hotel,  and  a  very 
good  one,  is  the  //.  de  Flandres,  being  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  canals  from  Ghent, 
Ostend,  and  L'Ecluse.  It  is,  like  Ghent, 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  Bruges  was  formerly 
the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders,  who  resided  here  from  the  9th  to 
the  loth  centuries,  and  in  the  13th  centu- 
ry was  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities 
in  the  world,  and  even  in  the  7th  century 
it  was  a  prosperous  seat  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry.  In  1430,  Phil- 
ip the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  here  in- 
stituted the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ; 
and  during  his  reign  the  wealth  and 
splendid  attire  of  the  citizens  of  Bruges 
yrere  subjects  of  extreme  wonder. 
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Bruges  has  preserved  all  the  peculisr- 

ities  which  disUnguished  its  appearance 

in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  presenting  a 

mournful  aspect  of  desolation.     SonUiey, 

in  his  "  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,' '  describes 

its  ancient  grandeur : 

"  Fair  dty,  worthy  of  her  aoclent  fame! 
The  BeaBon  of  her  splendor  is  gone  by, 
Yet  every  where  its  monuments  remain : 
Temples  which  rear  their  stately  heads  on 

high. 
Canals  that  intersect  the  fertile  plain- 
Wide  streets  and  squares,  with  many  a  court 

and  hall, 
Spacious  and  undefaeed — ^but  ancient  all, 
Where  I  may  read  of  tilta  in  days  ctf  old, 
Of  toumays  graced  by  chieftains  of  renovn, 
Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  warriors  bold; 
If  &ncy  could  portray  some  stately  town, 
Which  of  such  pomp  lit  theatre  may  be, 
Fair  Bruges!  I  shall  then  remember  thee." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in 
the  city  is  the  Cathedral  o/NUre  Dame. 
It  is  surmounted  hy  a  high  tower,  which  it 
is  said  may  be  seen,  in  remarkably  clear 
days,  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The 
interior  contains  some  very  fine  painting?, 
among  which  are  the  **  Crucifixion"  and 
"  Last  Supper,"  by  Porbus.  There  is  also 
an  exquisite  statue  of  the  Yii^gin  and  Child, 
said  to  be  by  Michael  Angelo.  Horace 
Walpole  offered  ^15,000  for  it.  Bat  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  and  attrac- 
tion in  this  church  are  the  monuments  of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter  Mary, 
wife  of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Austria. 
The  last-mentioned  was  a  lovely  and  ami- 
able princess,  and  much  loved  by  the 
Flemish  people.  She  was  thrown  from 
her  horse  during  her  pregnancy  while  out 
hawking  with  her  husband,  and  killed,  at 
the  early  age  of  25.  Her  father's  monu- 
ment was  erected  half  a  century  later 
(1558)  by  his  grandson,  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
They  are  both  alike ;  the  effigies  are  richlj 
gilded  bronze  and  silver,  and  lay  on  slabs 
of  black  marble.  The  duke  is  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  A 
fee  of  50  cents  is  charged  to  inspect  the 
monuments. 

In  the  Hoepifal  of  St.  Joh»  there  are  a 
number  of  very  fine  paintings  by  Vandyke, 
Hembling,  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  this 
hospital  contains  is  the  coffin  in  which  ii 
kept  the  arm  of  St.  Ursula.  On  the  sides 
of  the  ooffin  are  painted  the  different  sub- 
jects from  the  foolish  story  of  the  Saiot 
and  her  11,000  virgins.     See   Cologn«< 
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The  paintin;^  are  by  Hembling.  Kugler, 
In  his  Hand-book  of  Painting,  says,  *'  They 
are  among  the  yery  best  productions  of  the 
Fiemish  school." 

In  the  principal  square,  or  Grand  Place, 
stands  a  lofty  (Jothic  belfry^  considered  the 
handsomest  in  Europe.  In  it  are  48  bells, 
aome  of  them  weighing  six  tons.  They 
are  played  four  times  an  hour,  and  are 
nearly  incessantly  going.  Their  music  is 
considered  the  most  complete  and  harmo- 
nious in  Belgium.  They  are  played  by 
means  of  an  immense  cylinder  communi- 
cating with  the  clock.  On  f^te-days  a  pro- 
fessor of  music  performs  the  most  exquisite 
airs  by  striking  on  immense  keys,  his  hands 
bein  ;  covered  with  leather. 

In  the  Ilutd  de  VMe  is  the  public  libra- 
ry, containing  many  rare  and  valuable 
manuscripts.  There  m  ly  also  bo  seen  the 
icbeme  of  a  lottery'  drawn  in  Bruges  in 
1443,  which  renders  it  very  proltable  that 
lotteries  first  originated  in  Flanders.  At 
one  of  the  windows  of  this  building  the 
Flemish  counts  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  laws. 

At  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Caihe- 
ird  of  St,  Sauveur  there  are  some  very 
good  pictures. 

The  Church  of  Jenisalem  was  founded 
by  Pierre  Adorner;  it  is  a  fao-simile  of 
the  interior  of  the  Savior*s  tomb  in  the 
Cbarch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

There  is  a  benevolent  institution  in 
Brages,  entitled  Afoni  de  Pietey  for  lending 
money  on  pledges  at  low  rates;  an  insti- 
tation  worthy  of  being  copied  in  every  city 
in  Christendom. 

In  the  council  chamber  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  there  is  a  very  curious  chimney- 
piece,  with  figures  as  large  as  life  of  the 
Emperors  Charles  V.  and  Maximilian, 
Charles  the  Bold  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
of  York.  Part  of  the  decorations  are  in 
marble,  bas-reliefs,  illustrating  the  story 
of  Susannah  and  the  Elders. 

The  chief  industry  of  Bruges  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  lace.  There  are  also  manufac- 
tories of  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  cloths. 
It  has  numerous  distilleries,  breweries,  and 
Tanneries ;  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  and 
•hip-buildin-?  yards.  It  imports  largely 
of  wool,  cotton,  wine,  and  colonial  products. 
Charles  II.  of  England  resided  in  Bruges 
daring  hU  exile.    In  1430,  Philip  the  Good, 


duke  of  Burgundy,  here  instituted  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  compliment 
to  the  weavers  of  Flanders,  who  had 
brought  their  manufacture  of  wool  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection. 

There  is  a  convent  of  Be;cQin  nuns  in 
Bruges  similar  to  that  of  Ghent,  but  in^ 
ferior  in  size. 

From  Bruges  to  Ostend,  distance  14  m. 
Fare,  1  f.  70  c. ;  time,  3o  minutes. 

Oalendf  a  strongly-fortified  sea-port  town 
of  17,U00  inhuLiitants.  Principal  hotel  is 
Funtaitie — well  conducted.  This  town  is 
principally  known  as  a  watering-place, 
but  possesses  little  attraction  for  the  trav- 
eler. Its  Digue^  which  is  forty  feet  high, 
constructed  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  forms  a  most 
agreeable  promenade  during  the  season. 
There  are  nearly  100  bathing  machines  on 
the  beuch,  in  addition  to  a  bathing-house 
on  the  Digue. 

The  king  and  queen,  with  many  of  the 
nobility,  generally  visit  Ostend  during  the 
month  of  August. 

On  arriving  at  Ostend  with  the  desire  to 
pass  through  Belgium  without  stopping,  by 
specifying  the  same  to  the  custom-house 
officers,  your  baggage  will  be  charged  '•''  in 
transit,**  and  will  not  be  examined ;  and  the 
same  leaving  Ostend  by  declaring  at  the 
frontier  custom-house.  Steamers  leave  Os- 
tend for  Dover  every  evening  at  6  30  P.M. 

ROUTE  No.  14. 

From  Malines  to  Antwerp,  distance  14  m. 
Fare,  2  f.  80  c. ;  time,  45  minutes. 

Anttoerp  contains  123,334  inhabitants: 
principal  hotel  St.Antainef  on  Place  Verte, 
most  admirably  conducted  by  the  present 
director :  fine  table  d*h6te,  good  cooking, 
clean  rooms,  and  an  excellent  wine-cellar. 

Antwerp,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt, 
is  the  chief  port  of  Belgium,  and  commands 
a  large  amount  of  foreign  trade.  Its  impor- 
tance in  this  respect  is  inferior  to  what  it 
possessed  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  fortified  cities  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  citadel  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Scheldt,  which  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  burden.  From  the  12th 
to  the  14th  century  it  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  cities  of  the  globe.  The 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  ruined  her 
commerce  by  driving  her  merchants  to  Am- 
sterdam and  Rotterdam.     It  began  to  re- 
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cover  its  former  prosperity^  however,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  last  century'. 

Anterior  to  the  cloee  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Antwerp  was  almost  without  a  rival 
among  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 
In  the  great  struggle  which  then  arose,  its 
citizens  embraced  the  Reformed  cause,  in 
support  of  which  their  town  sufiered  the 
most  dreadful  calamities.  In  1576  it  was 
sacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  being  after- 
ward wrested  fh)m  them,  surrendered  on 
favorable  terms,  after  a  siege  of  more  than 
a  year's  duration,  to  the  Prince  of  Par- 
ma. Subjected  to  the  bigoted  and  tyrannic 
sway  of  Spain,  and  oppressed  by  the  active 
rivalry  of  Holland,  it  lost  nearly  all  its 
commerce,  and  presented  the  mere  shadow 
of  Its  former  greatness.  With  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  commenced  a  partial  revival  of  its 
prosperity.  Bonaparte  made  it  one  of  his 
grand  naval  arsenals,  and  spent  enormous 
sums  on  the  construction  of  its  docks  and 
other  works.  It  is  fast  recovering,  howev- 
er, the  thrifty  aspect,  extensive  trade,  and 
numerous  population  which  it  possessed  at 
an  earlier  period,  when  its  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  numbered  200,000  persons. 

There  are  few  places  in  Europe  so  rich 
in  magnificent  churches  and  embellished 
by  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art,  such 
as  Rubens'jVandyke's,  Jordaens',  and  other 
great  masters  of  painting,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Antwerp.  *  The  principal  street, 
Place  de  M6re,  rivab  any  in  Europe.  The 
older  and  narrower  streets,  bordered  by 
lofty  houses  with  their  gables  to  the  streets, 
axe  singularh'  picturesque. 

The  most  important  public  edifice  of 
Antwerp,  and  one  of  which  its  citizens  are 
justly  proud,  is  the  Cathedral,  a  magnifi- 
cent building  of  395  feet  long  and  250  feet 
wide.  Of  the  height  of  its  steeple  we 
hardly  know  what  to  say,  the  difference 
between  different  authorities  is  so  great. 
Schrieber  says  it  is  466  feet.  Murray's 
Hand-book  gives  it  408 ;  while  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  afilirms  it  to  be  only  S86 !  It 
is  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  work- 
manship. The  oritrinal  design  was  to  raise 
both' towers  to  the  same  height  The  fin- 
ished tower  contains  a  mammoth  set  of 
chimes :  a  fee  of  1  f.  for  one  person,  and  1  f. 
60  c.  for  a  party,  is  demanded  by  the  cus- 
todian to  make  the  ascent.  The  view  is 
Yery  magnificent. 
SOI 


Near  the  foot  of  the  tower  ¥rill  be  seea 
a  splendid  iron  canopy :  it  is  die  work  of 
Quentin  Matsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Ant* 
werp,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  painters 
daughter,  but  was  refused  by  her  father, 
who  would  bestow  her  hand  only  on  a  paint'- 
er.  He  abandoned  the  anvil  and  took  to 
the  easel,  and  eventually  far  surpassed  her 
father  in  his  own  art,  as  his  masterpiece, 
the  *'  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  mu- 
seum, will  testify.  He  married  the  daugh< 
ter,  and  left  these  two  monuments  of  his 
genius. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  corresponds 
in  magnificence  and  grandeur  with  the  ex* 
terior ;  but  its  chief  attraction  is  the  mas- 
terpiece of  RubenSj  **  The  DeteerU  frm  the 
Cross."  It  presents  Joseph  and  Nicode- 
mus  removing  the  body  of  Christ  from  the 
cross,  while  the  three  Marys  are  near,  as- 
sisting with  all  the  care  and  tenderness 
imaginable,  for  fear  the  dead  Savior  might 
still  have  the  power  to  feel.  The  suffer- 
ing Mary,  kneeling  and  looking  up  at  her 
Redeemer,  with  tears  of  love  and  sorrow, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  conceptions 
of  female  loveliness.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
says  he  considers  **  Rubens'  Christ  as  one 
of  the  finest  figures  that  ever  was  invent- 
ed;  it  is  most  correctly  drawn,  and,  I  ap- 
prehend, in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  dii&- 
culty  to  execute.  The  hanging  of  the 
head  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  falling  of  the 
body  of  Christ  on  one  side,  give  it  sach  an 
appearance  of  the  heaviness  of  death  that 
nothing  can  exceed  It." 

This  picture  was  given  by  Rubens  for 
the  ground  on  which  he  built  his  house  in 
Antwerp. 

In  the  north  transept  of  the  Cathedral 
is  Rubens'  next  best  work,  "  TkeEkratiM 
to  the  Cross,"  There  are  also  his  ''Setur- 
rection  of  the  Savior"  and  **j4jMirop&»  <lf 
the  Virptn,"  The  sculptured  Gothic  stalls 
in  the  principal  choir,  and  the  canning  of 
the  pulpit,  are  well  worth  a  visit.  In 
front  of  the  Cathedral,  in  Place  Verte,  there 
is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Rubens  by  Geefe- 
The  old  convent  of  the  RecoUects  has  been 
converted  into  a  Afuseum^  in  which  is  • 
magnificent  collection  of  paintings,  com- 
prising the  choicest  specimens  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Flemish  school,  Vandyke,  Jor- 
daens,  Rubens,  Teniers,  and  others.  Ad- 
mission fee  1  f^.  There  is  a  very  good 
catalogue,  which  you  sfaovild  hy  all  means 
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bny.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  numbers 
of  each  picture,  as  custodians  are  continu- 
ally changing  them. 

Tou  will  here  find  the  masterpiece  of 
Vandyke,  "  The  Crucifixion."    This  cele- 
brated  artist  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Peter  Vandyke,  who  was  also  a  distinguish- 
ed painter,  and  bom  at  Amsterdam.     An- 
tome  Vandyke  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1399 :  he  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens ;  he  trav- 
eled through  Italy ;  resided  some  time  at 
Borne,  and  a  long  time  at  Venice,  where  he 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  col- 
oring of  Utian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  the 
Venetian  school.    He  painted  the  portraits 
of  many  noted  personages :  one  of  his  chef- 
d'cenvrcs  is  a  portnut  on  foot  of  Charles 
I.,  which  is  at  the  Louvre ;  his  St.  Sebas- 
tian is  at  the  same  phice.    He  died  in  1641 . 
There  arc  two   other  pictures   of  Dead 
Christs  l;y  this  artist  that  have  acquired 
great  celebrity.     There  are  two  pictures 
by  Rubens  here  which  are  considered  by 
nuny  as  fully  equal  to  his  **  Descent  fibm 
the  Cross"  and  "  Elevation  to  the  Cross" 
in  the  Cathedral :  they  are  the  "  Crucilix- 
fcn  of  Christ  between  the  two  Thieves," 
and  his  "Dead  Christ,"  which  lies  on  a 
stone  table,  covered  with  straw.     The  art- 
ist, in  the  former  picture,  has  chosen  the 
time  when  the  executioner  is  plunging  his 
spear  into  the  Savior's  side.;  at  the  same 
tunc,  a  soldier  is  breaking  the  limbs  of  one 
of  the  malefactors,  the  expression  of  whose 
free  is  truly  horrible :  in  his  writhing  he 
has  torn  one  of  his  feet  fh>m  the  cross. 
The  attitude  of  the  other,  as  he  gazes  on 
the  dying  Savior,  is  truly  expressive  of  re- 
pentance :  the  Horse  of  the  good  centurion 
is  a  magnificent  composition.     There  are 
several  other  pictures  here  by  Rubens  of 
hiferior  merit.    "  Boors  Smoking,"  by  Te- 
nicrs :  this  artist  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1610 ;  his  father  also  was  a  painter.     His 
pictures  are  all  of  a  small  size.     All  the 
sovereigns  of  his  time  conferred  honors  on 
him,  Louis  XIY.  only  excepted. 

The  Church  of  St.  Jacques  is  the  hand- 
somest in  Antwerp.  It  contains  nearly 
til  the  monuments  and  vaults  of  the  lead- 
ing &milies,  chief  among  which  is  the 
tomb  of  Rubens,  who  was  buried  here.  It 
is  covered  with  a  slab  of  marble  sunk  in 
the  floor. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  French 
BerofaitioD,  when  all  the  other  tombs  in 


the  church  were  pillaged,  the  universal 
respect  for  Rubens'  genius  left  this  un- 
scathed.    There  are  numerous  paintings 
by  Rubens  in  this  elegant  church,  among 
which  is  his  Holy  Family.     The  repre- 
sentation of  Calvary  on  the  outside  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  is  a  very  singular  composi- 
tion.    At  the  top  of  the  eminence  there  is 
a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross :  at  the  bot- 
tom there  is  what  is  pretended  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  or  some  portion  of 
it,  at  Jerusalem,  though  in  no  one  partica- 
lar  can  we  see  any  similarly',  and  we  ex- 
amined it  very  carefully.     In  one  part  of 
the  grotto  there  is  a  figure  dressed  to  rep- 
resent the  §avior  as  he  lay  in  the  sepul- 
chre ;  in  the  other  there  is  a  painting  rep- 
resenting hell.     It  contains  numerous  fa- 
ces, apparently  in  great  torment.     The 
paintings  are  miserable,  and  the  design 
worse.     Scattered  all  around  are  statues 
of  saints,  priests,  and  prophdts  in  vari- 
ous attitudes.     The  principal  picture  the 
church  contains  is  Rubens'   **  Scourging 
of  Christ." 

The  Church  of  Si.  Augustine  contains 
Rubens'  celebrated  picture  of  *'  The  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine."  It  is  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  church,  and  considered  one  of 
his  best  works.  "  The  Ecstasy  of  St  Au- 
gustine," by  Vandyke,  has  justly  obtained 
a  world-wide  notoriety.  There  are  sever- 
al other  churches  in  Antwerp,  such  as  the 
Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Church 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Church  of  the  Jesuits, 
etc.,  all  of  which  contain  fine  paintings, 
beautiful  carvings  in  wood,  and  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

The  house  in  which  Rubens  died  is  sit- 
uated in  Rue  de  Ruben,  and  may  be  seen. 
After  Rubens'  death  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle resided  here,  and  entertained  Charles 
II.  while  in  exile.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  to  visit  in  Antwerp  is  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  The  large  collection 
of  beautiful  birds  and  fine  specimens  of  an- 
imals are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  those  of 
London.  Antwerp  is  noted  for  the  magnif- 
icence of  its  black  silk,  which  is  a  special- 
ty of  this  city.  The  oldest  and  best  house 
is  that  of  J.  H,  Vanbellingen  and  Max'n 
Suremont.  The  Belgian  Faille  and  Le- 
vantine Washing  Silks  are  much  esteemed 
in  England  and  America. 

From  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam^  distance  69 
miles.     Fare,  10  f.     Time,  8  h.  16  m. 
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Holland  forms  an  independent  state 
to  the  northward  of  Belgium,  and  lying 
along  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean ;  its 
average  dimensions  in  the  direction  of 
north  and  south  are  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles ;  its  mean  breadth  is  about 
one  hundred  miles.  The  area  of  the  prov- 
inces at  present  constituting  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands — that  is,  including  the 
duchies  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg — is 
13,598  square  miles.  The  total  population 
is  about  three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  **  Netherlands,"  as  the  term  im- 
plies, are  low  countries,  exhibiting  an  al- 
most perfectly  level  surface;  a  great  part 
of  the  country",  indeed,  toward  the  coast, 
is  even  lower  than  the  level  of  the  adja- 
cent ocean — in  some  places  as  much  as 
forty  feet  below  high-water  mark.  But 
the  sea  is  prevented  from  overflowing  the 
land,  partly  by  natural  and  partly  by  artifi- 
cial means,  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee.  The  sea  is  shut  out  by  enor- 
mous artificial  mounds  or  dikes,  which 
are  constructed  chiefly  of  earth  and  clay, 
sloping  gradually  from  the  sea,  and  usual- 
ly protected  in  the  most  exposed  parts  by 
a  facing  of  wicker-work,  formed  of  wil- 
lows interlaced  together.  Sometimes  their 
bases  are  faced  with  masonry,  and  in  some 
places  they  are  defended  by  a  breast-work 
of  piles,  intended  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves.  The  preservation  of  the  dikes  in 
good  condition  is  an  object  of  constant  at- 
tention with  the  people  of  Holland,  as  it 
is  only  by  their  means  that  large  tracts  of 
country  are  prevented  from  inundation. 
The  expenditure  of  keeping  these  dikes  in 
repair  amounts  to  a  large  sum  annually. 
The  cost  of  each  dike  is  defrayed  by  a  tax 
laid  on  the  surrounding  lands. 

The  general  aspect  of  Holland  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  surface  presents  one  grand  net- 
work of  canals,  which  are  there  as  numer- 
ous as  roads  in  any  other  country,  the  pur- 
poses of  which  indeed  they,  for  the  most 
part,  answer.  The  facilit}'  with  which  the 
country  may  be  laid  under  water  con- 
tributes materially  to  its  strength  in  a  mil- 
itary point  of  view.  This,  indeed,  is  not  a 
Tesoorce  to  be  resorted  to  except  on  ex- 
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treme  occasions;  but  it  was  repeatedly 
made  use  of  in  the  war  of  liberation,  and 
also  in  1672,  when  Louis  XIV.  invaded 
Holland.  It  is  said  that  in  1830  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  an  inundation. 

The  climate  of  Holland  is  colder  than  tiM 
opposite  coasts  of  England  in  similar  lati- 
tudes, and  the  winter  is  generally  severe. 
The  atmosphere  is  very  nioi^t,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  water.  The  eastern  prov* 
inces  are  drier  and  more  healthy  than 
those  immediately  adjacent  to  the  coast. 
The  climate  of  Holland,  indeed,  is  damp, 
raw,  and  cold  for  eight  months  of  the  year; 
hot  and  unwholesome  for  four. 

In  the  second  century  Holland  was  over- 
run by  the  Saxons.  In  the  eighth  it  waa 
conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and  it  sab- 
sequently  formed  part  of  Charlemagne'a 
dominions.  For  four  centuries  it  was  goT^ 
erned  by  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Counts 
of  Holland  and  Flanders.  In  the  lattef 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  passed,  by 
marriage,  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  df 
Burgundy-,  then  to  the  house  of  Austria; 
and  lastly,  in  154^,  to  the  Emperor  Chariei 
y.  PhUip  II.,  jealous  of  the  liberties  en< 
joj-ed  by  the  Dutch,  and  for  the  pnrpoM 
of  extirpating  the  Reformed  faith,  which 
had  taken  firm  root  in  Holland,  dlspatebed 
a  powerful  army  under  the  Duke  Alva; 
but  the  Dutch,  instead  of  being  subdued, 
were  driven  into  open  rebellion,  and  after 
a  fearful  struggle,  the  independence  of  the 
republic  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  io 
1609.  Holland  now  contended  with  En- 
gland for  the  empire  of  the  sea.  She  sao* 
cessfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  extended  her  conquests  in  the 
east  and  west. 

From  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  down  to  the 
Revolution  the  position  of  Holland  prradn- 
ally  declined  (see  Motley's  "  Dutch  Repub- 
lic"). Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  Hol- 
land had  long  been  peaceful,  it  could  not 
protect  her  from  being  overrun  by  revolu- 
tionary'France.  Napoleon  constituted  her 
a  kingdom  for  his  brother  Louis,  father  of 
the  present  emperor.  In  1815,  after  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte,  she  was  unit«d  to 
Belgium  liy  interested  parties,  and  apsins't 
the  wishes  of  the  people.     The  two  nationi 
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being  totally  dissimilar,  the  union  never 
Iras  c»rdlal,  and  it  was  dissolved  in  1830. 
Uolland  is  not  distinguished  as  a  milita- 
ly  power,  and  only  a  small  standing  array 
is  actually  maintained  (20,000  men).  Her 
fleet  is  more  considerable,  and  the  Dutch 
have  always  been  distinguished  in  mari- 
time war&re.  The  amount  of  her  com- 
mercial traffic  is  very  large,  and  is  inferior 
in  number  and  tonnage  only  to  tiftt  of 
Great  Britain. 

An   English   writer,   speaking  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  of 
Holland,  says  they  are  proverbially  distin- 
gniflhed  by  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  in- 
doatry,  frugality,  and  attention  to  busi- 
neaa.     Every  thing  in  the  aspect  of  Hol- 
land bespeaks  this  fact.      The  towns  arc 
uniformly  clean,  regular,  and  well  built; 
tike  private  dwellings,  in  which  order,  econ- 
omy, and  quiet  always  present  the  ascend- 
ency ;  and  the  open  country,  divided  into 
well-dnuned  and  carefully  cultivated  fields, 
rich  meadows,  or  productive  tracts  of  gar- 
den-land.   Drunkenness  is  rarely  met  with 
in  Holland,  and  the  general  absence  of 
beggars,  even  in  the  largest  towns,  at- 
tracts the  admiring  notice  of  the  stranger. 
The  out-door  amusements  of  the  Dutch 
•  take  their  form  and  coloring  from  the  as- 
pect and  cUmate  of  their  countxy.     Dur- 
ing the  prolonged  severity  of  the  winter 
season,  many  sports  are  performed  on  the 
ice ;  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  fishing  is 
a  favorite  amusement.     The  habits  of  the 
town  population  are  sedentary ;  and  with 
the  people  of  town  and  country  alike,  and 
with  all  ranks  and  classes,  smoking  is  a 
taste  that  is  uniformly  indulged.     Among 
the  fine  arts,  painting  is  that  which  has 
been  most  liberally  and  successfully  culti- 
vated.   The  works  of  the  great  masters  in 
the  Dutch  school  are  well  known  and  de- 
•ervedly  appreciated  in  our  own  country. 
The  peasantry  of  both  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders have  their  peculiar  local  costume, 
shown  in  the  wide-spreading  breeches  of 
the  men  and  the  short  jackets  of  the  wom- 
en.   The  higher  classes,  however,  are  gen- 
erally attired  either  in  the  French  or  Ger- 
man style.     Holland  can  boast  of  nothing 
sublime ;  but  for  picturesque  foregrounds 
— ^for  close,  compact,  snug  home  scener}', 
vith  everything  in  harmony,  and  stamped 
▼ith  one  strong  peculiar  character — Hol- 
laad  u  a  cabinet  picture,  in  which  nature 


and  art  join  to  produce  one  impression,  one 
homogeneous  efi^ect. 

The  Dutch  cottage,  with  its  glistenin;* 
brick  walls,  white-painted  wood-work  and 
rails,  and  its  massive  roof  of  thatch,  with 
the  stork  clappering  to  her  young  on  the 
old-established  nest  on  the  top  of  the  gable, 
is  admirably  in  place  and  keeping,  just 
where  it  is,  at  the  turn  of  the  canal,  shut 
in  by  a  screen  of  willow-trees  or  tall  reeds 
from  seeing  or  being  seen,  beyond  the  sun- 
ny bright  of  the  still  calm  water,  in  which 
its  every  tint  and  part  is  brightly  repeated. 

Then  the  peculiar  character  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  the  household  furniture,  which  the 
Dutch-built  house -mother  is  scouring  on 
the  green  before  the  door  so  industriously ; 
the  Dutch  character  impressed  on  every 
thing  Dutch,  and  intuitively  recognized, 
like  the  Jewish  or  Gipsy  countenance, 
wherever  it  is  met  with ;  the  people,  their 
dwellings,  and  all  in  or  about  them — ^their 
vexy  movements — make  this  Holland  no 
dull  unimpressive  land. 

The  Hollander  has  a  decided  taste  for 
the  romantic.  Great  amateurs  are  the 
M^mheers  of  the  rural  districts.  Every 
Dutchman  above  the  necessity  of  working 
to-day  for  the  bread  of  to-morrow  has  his 
garden-house  (buyteplaats)  in  the  suburbs 
of  his  town,  and  repairs  to  it  on  Saturday 
evening,  with  his  family,  to  ruralize  until 
Monday  over  his  pipe  of  tobacco.  Dirck 
Hatterick,  we  are  told  in  Guy  Mannering, 
did  so.  It  is  the  main  extravagance  of 
the  Dutch  middle-class  man,  and  it  is  oft- 
en an  e^tpensive  one.  This  garden-house 
is  a  wooden  box,  gayly  painted,  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  square — its  name,  "Mv  Delight," 
or  "  Rural  Felicity,"  or  "  Sweet  Solitude," 
stuck  up  in  gilt  tin  letters  on  the  front, 
and  situated  usually  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
slip  of  ground,  inclosed  on  three  sides  by 
well-trimmed  hedges  and  slimy  ditches, 
and  overhanging  the  canal,  which  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  garden-plot  on  its 
fourth  side. 

The  slip  of  land  Is  laid  out  in  fiowet^ 
beds,  all  the  fiowers  in  one  bed  being  gen- 
erally of  one  kind  and  color;  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  these  large  masses  of  flowers — 
the  white,  and  green,  and  paint- work,  and 
the  gilding  about  the  garden-houses ;  and 
a  row  of  these  glittering  fairy  summer 
lodges  shining  in  the  sun  upon  the  s^ide  of 
the  wide  canal,  and  swimming  in  humid 
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brilliancy  in  the  midst  of  plots  and  par- 
terres of  splendid  flowers,  and  ^ith  the  ac- 
companiments of  gayly-dressed  ladies  at  the 
window?,  swiftly -passing  pleasure-boats 
with  liright  burnished  sides  below,  and  a 
whole  city  population  afloat  or  on  foot,  en- 
joying themselves  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
form,  in  truth,  a  summer-evening  scene 
which  dwells  upon  you  with  much  delight. 
Coffee,  tea,  beer,  and  native  gin,  bat  espe- 
cially the  first,  are  the  favorite  drinks. 

When  we  say  that  there  are  nearly  ten 
thousand  wind-mills  in  Holland,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  they  are  hardly 
ever  out  of  sight  in  a  Dutch  landscape. 
They  are  used  for  every  purpose  for  which 
we  use  the  steam-engine.  Their  sails  are 
immense,  averaging  8  feet  broad  and  100 
long. 

Holland  is  now  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
Princes  of  Orange,  founders  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country.  The  king  is  also 
Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg,  in  which  ca^ 
pacity  he  belongs  to  the  German  confed- 
eration. He  nominates  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers,  proposes  and  promulgates  the 
laws,  decides  war,  and  makes  peace.  The 
i9tates-Goneral  consists  of  two  chambers ; 
the  first  is  nom  mated  by  the  king,  the  sec- 
ond consists  of  56  deputies  from  the  nobil- 
ity, towns,  and  several  districts.  The 
States-General  are  convoked  annually,  and 
one  third  part  of  the  second  chamber  is  an- 
noally  selected.  All  persons  are  eligible  to 
pabllc  office.  The  public  debt  of  Holland 
is  very  large,  and  taxation  oppressive. 

It  is  very  unsafe  to  drink  water  in  Hol- 
land— drink  any  thing  else. 

In  Holland  money  is  kept  in  gilders, 
stivers,  and  cents:  1  gilder =20  stivers = 
100  cents  =  43  cents  United  States  cnr- 
veocy. 

RoUerdam,  the  second  city  in  Holland, 
contains  121,027  inhabitants.  There  is  no 
decent  hotel  in  Rotterdam,  and  we  advise 
travelers  to  proceed  on  to  the  Hague.  The 
city  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  chief 
outlet  of  the  Meuse,  through  the  channel  of 
which  the  Rhine  is  most  frequently  reach- 
ed. The  river  is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit 
the  largest  class  of  ships  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  city.  There  being  as  many  canals 
as  streets  in  the  city,  the  communication  is 
maintained  by  draw- bridges  and  ferry- 
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boats.  The  city  is  thoroughly  Dutch  in 
aspect — ^healthy,  clean,  and  uniform.  The 
houses  high,  often  quaint-looking,  and  built 
of  very  small  bricks,  they  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  more  useful  than  ornamental.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  hooses  have  small  mirrors 
outside  the  windows,  the  one  reflecting  ai\ 
the  other  down  the  street;  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  all  that  passes  outside 
may  be  seen  withoat  going  to  the  window 
and  being  seen  yourself.  This  contrivance 
is  very  general  in  ereiy  city  and  town  in 
Holland. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  male 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  is  coloring  sieer- 
sckamnt ;  that  of  the  female  is  scmbbmg, 
scraping,  mopping,  and  washing  every 
thing  within  her  reach,  whether  it  reqmres 
it  or  no.  Although  there  are  some  hund- 
red very  fine  merchant^hips  belonging  te 
this  port  that  do  quite  a  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  in  sugar,  coffee,  and  spices, 
still  the  loading  and  unloading  is  secondary 
to  the  coloring  business ;  there  is  also  quite 
a  trade  in  the  ship-building  business,  bnt 
that  also  is  secondaiy  to  the  coloring  trade. 
Since  1830  the  commerce  of  Rotterdam  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any 
other  town  in  the  Netherlands,  it  being 
much  more  favorably  situated  for  trade 
than  Amsterdam. 

The  public  edifices  of  Rotterdam  are  the 
cathedral  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  built  145Q, 
with  a  magnificent  organ,  and  the  tombs 
of  Admirals  De  Witt,  Rortenaar,  and  Tan 
Brakel ;  the  Exchange,  with  a  library  and 
a  good  collection  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments ;'  Custom-houte,  new  Stadt-houtt,  Pd- 
aee  of  Jtutioe,  AdmiraUyy  and  Dochfori^ 
It  contains  many  charitable  institutions, 
the  central  prison  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
many  superior  schools.  Erasmus  was  bom 
here  in  1467.  The  house  of  his  birth  ii 
still  preserved,  and  there  is  a  bronze  statae 
of  the  reformer  in  the  market-place.  Then 
is  nothing  that  will  more  amuse  the  trav- 
eler during  a  day  (long  enough  to  remain 
here)  than  walking  about  the  streets  and 
canals ;  he  will  be  struck  with  the  odiUty 
of  every  thing,  so  entirely  diffiorent  teooi 
his  own  country.  There  are  no  galleries 
to  amuse  the  stranger.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  fine  botanical  garden,  and  several 
refreshment  gardens  outside  the  gates. 
There  are  also  several  clubs  in  the  t^y- 
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diatince  S}  miles.      Fare,  first  class,  90 
cents  Datch  =37  cents  United  States. 

Ddfi  contains  17,000  inhabitante.  Ho- 
ld Gonden  Moultn  the  best  This  town 
was  formerlj  veiy  celebrated  for  its  *^  pot- 
teryoware,'*  known  hj  the  name  oi  Delft' 
wart.  The  principal  objects  of  curiosity 
are  the  StadlhuU  and  the  New  Church, 
,  wfaidi  contains  the  monament  of  William 
I.,  prince  of  Orange,  who  waq  assassin- 
•ted  Jnly  10,  1584,  by  Balthazar  Gerard, 
an  agent  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  the 
Jesuits:  they  had  previously  made  eight 
attempts  to  murder  him.  There  is  an  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  referring  to  a  small 
&Torite  dog,  who,  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  Spanish  assassins  were  on  the  point  of 
mordering  the  prince  while  asleep  in  his 
tent,  by  his  jumping  on  the  bed  and  bark- 
ing Tiolently  awoke  the  sleeper  in  time  to 
make  his  escape.  The  poor  creature,  after 
the  murder  of  his  master,  i»ned  away  and 
died. 

The  Old  Ckurtk  contains  the  monument 
^Admiral  Von  Tromp,  the  hero  of  thirty- 
kwo  fights ;  the  monument  has  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  engagement  in  which  he 
was  killed.  This  church  has  a  leaning 
iover.  Near  it  is  the  PrmsMmhof  the 
boose  where  the  prince  was  shot.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  town  is  the  state  ar- 
senal of  Holland,  surrounded  by  canals. 
Tbe  town  is  well  built  of  brick,  clean,  but 
4aU. 

The  Hagu/t  has  a  population  of  92,021. 
Tlie  principal  hotel  is  Beiievue:  this  house 
is  Tery  beautifully  situated,  and  well  con- 
ducted. The  city,  situated  three  miles 
fiom  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean 
•nd  thirty-two  from  Amsterdam,  is  one 
of  the  best-built  cities  in  Europe.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  paved  with  brick ;  it 
contains  many  fine  walks  bordered  with 
trees.  It  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  ranks 
as  the  political  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  court  and  the  abode 
of  foreign  ministers.  Ha^ue  was  origin- 
sUy  the  hunting-seat  of  the  Counts  of  Hol- 
land, and  was  named  La  Haye,  from  the 
hedge  which  surrounded  theur  lodge.  The 
Hai^ne  is  indebted  to  Louis  Bonaparte  for 
conferring  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a  city. 

The  chief  attraction  at  the  Hague  is  an 
■Brivaled  collection  of  paintings  by  the 


Dutch  masters,  in  the  National  Museum, 
which  occupies  the  former  palace  of  Prince 
Maurice — an  elegant  building  of  the  17th 
century.  The  lion  of  this  collection  is  the 
"Young  Bull"  by  Paul  Potter,  a  picture 
which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  end  of  one 
of  the  rooms.  This  highly-prized  work  of 
art  was  carried  oif  to  Paris  by  order  of 
Napoleon,..and  hung  up  in  the  Louvre, 
where  it  was  considered  the  fourth  in  val- 
ue in  that  collection,  which  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  though  not  the  most  valua- 
ble. The  Dutch  government  oficred  Na- 
poleon one  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  be 
would  allow  it  to  remain  at  the  Hague. 
The  picture  represents  a  young  bull  with 
white  and  brown  spots,  a  cow  reclining  on 
the  green  sward  before  it,  two  or  three 
sheep,  and  an  aged  cowherd  leaning  over 
a  fence ;  the  figures  are  all  life  size,  and, 
unlike  large  pictures,  every  thing  will  en- 
dure the  closest  inspection.  It  is  Potter's 
masterpiece,  and  valued  at  $25,000.  Paul 
Potter  was  bom  at  Enkhuysen,  in  Holland, 
in  1625 ;  his  particular  forte  lay  in  paint- 
ing animals ;  he  died  in  1654.  The  next 
work  of  art  in  importance  is  by  Rembrandt ; 
it  is  the  dissection  of  a  dead  man  by  a  pro- 
fessor and  his  pupils.  Paul  Rembrandt 
was  bom  in  1606.  He  was  very  celebrated 
as  a  portrait  painter ;  he  also  painted  some 
historical  pictures.  He  died  in  1674.  There 
are  several  other  fine  pictures  by  him  in 
the  Museum. 

One  of  the  finest  pictures  in  this  collec- 
tion is  Poussin's  "Venus  asleep:**  a  satyr 
is  drawing  off  the  drapery.  This  artist 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  historical 
painters  the  world  has  ever  produced :  he 
was  bom  at  Andelys  in  1594;  studied  a 
long  time  at  Rome;  was  high  in  favor 
with  Louis  XIII.  and  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
He  died  at  Rome,  in  the  72d  year  of  hia 
age.  There  are  several  other  splendid  pic- 
tures by  Gerard  Dow,  Holbein-,  Keyzer, 
Albert  Durer ;  some  of  Wouverman's  best 
specimens ;  a  Storm  Lt  Sea,  by  Horace 
Vemet,  etc.,  etc. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  Maurits  Huts 
contains  the  iSoyo/  Cal/inet  of  curiosities, 
which,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting ever  visited,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
small.  It  comprises  co^^tumes  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  of  different  ranks,  his- 
torical relics  of  eminent  persons,  large  col- 
lections of  Japanese-ware,  weapons,  coats 
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of  mail,  and  surgical  instruments.  Among 
the  relics  is  the  dress  worn  bv  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  the  day  he  was  murder- 
ed ttt  Delft,  the  shirt  and  waistcoat  worn 
bj  William  II L  of  England  the  three  last 
days  of  his  life,  sword  of  Van  Speyk,  the 
armor  of  Adipiral  Von  Tromp,  etc.  The 
picture-gallcf}'  and  museum  are  open  dai- 
ly from  a  A.M.  to  3  P.M.  There  is  a  very 
good  catalogue  for  sale. 

The  Klng't  Palace^  which  is  near  the 
Museum,  is  built  in  the  Grecian  style, 
but  is  not  particularl}''  beautiful  within 
or  without.  It  contains  the  state-rooms 
where  the  king  gives  audience  to  any  of 
his  subjects  every  Wednesday.  Tho  Pal- 
ace of  the  Prince  ofOranffe  contains  a  very 
good  collection  of  Dutch  paintings,  and  a 
large  collection  of  chalk  drawings,  by  the 
old  masters.  It  was  formerly  the  proper- 
ty of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  Binnen- 
hoffi%  a  handsome  Crothic,  irregular  build- 
ing, formerly  the  residence  of  the  Counts 
of  Holland.  It  is  now  occupied  b}'  differ- 
ent government  offices,  and  the  chambers 
where  the  States-General  meet. 

The  Hi^ue  contains  a  large  number  of 
churches,  public  and  private  schools,  a 
state  prison,  a  library  containing  100,000 
volumes,  with  a  large  collection  of  medals, 
gems,  etc.  There  are  two  or  three  private 
galleries  of  paintings  that  are  well  worth 
a  visit ;  those  of  M.  Steengracht  and  M. 
Osthuis  are  the  principal.  There  is  a  fine 
equestrian  bronze  statue  of  William  I., 
prince  of  Orange,  near  the  Museum.  It 
was  erected  in  1848. 

We  would  most  strongly  advise  travel- 
ers not  to  leave  the  Hague  without  visit- 
ing T  Hms  in  H  Bosch,  or  '*  House  in  the 
Woods."  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
Queen  of  Holland.  The  king  visits  her  ; 
here  once  a  year.  It  is  reached  by  the  el- 
egant promenade  the  Voorhmtt^  a  fine  wide 
road  lined  with  elegant  mansions  and  rows 
of  trees.  The  "House  in  the  Woods" 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  finely-wooded 
park,  embellished  with  artificial  lakes  and 
lovely  gardens.  Externally  it  is  of  an  un- 
pretending character,  but  within  it  has 
such  an  appearance  of  the  luxurious  home. 
The  queen's  apartments  were  teeming 
with  exquisite  little  gems  of  painting,  stat- 
uettes, bronzes,  etc. ;  likenesses  of  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  lovely  empress  predom- 
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inating.*  The  billiard-room  is  buag  with 
family  portraits.  The  Orange  Hall,  or 
ballroom,  is  most  magnificent  in  paint- 
ings. Ceiling,  walls,  and  all  are  covered 
;  Part  of  its  ceiling  was  painted  by  Rubens, 
I  and  part  by  Jordaens,  while  Jordaent, 
Hondthorst,  and  others  finished  the  waDs. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  Chinese 
silk,  beautifully  wOt'ked.  But  then  its  fra* 
grant  gardens,  its  flowers,  its  butterflies, 
its  birds!  Oh,  what  music  I  The  most 
gorgeous  description  in  the  Arabian  Ki^ts 
would  not  do  justice  to  it  Every  thing 
was  fresh  as  the  breath  of  spring,  bloom- 
ing as  a  rosebud,  and  fit^pnnt  as  an  or* 
ange-flower.  Surely  the  occupant  most 
be  happy!     Ah!   thereby  hangs  a  talCi 


About  8  mOes  fh>m  the  Hague  is  the 
watering-place  of  Schevetdnffm,  which  is 
very  fiishionable  during  the  season.  Apart- 
ments may  be  had  at  any  price,  altiioo^ 
the  tarifiT  is  high.  It  was  {torn  this  place 
that  Charles  II.  embarked  for  England 
after  the  downfall  of  Cromwell.  Omni- 
buses are  constantly  running  between  the 
village  and  the  Hague. 

From  the  Hague  to  Am^erdam  by  L^den 
and  Haarkm^  distance  36  miles.  Fore, 
first  class,  8  g.  10  c. ;  time,  2  hours. 

Leyden  is  a  town  of  37,000  inhabitants; 
hotel,  Plaat  Royal.  It  is  very  prettily  sit- 
uated on  the  Khine,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  University',  which  has  500  students  and 
30  professors.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished schools  in  Europe,  and  the  town 
long  maintained  the  appellation  of  die 
''Athens  of  the  West."  It  has  a  very 
valuable  museum  attached  to  it  The 
Stadthttis,  or  town  hall,  contains  some  very 
fine  pictures ;  among  them  is  a  portrait  of 
the  brave  burgomaster,  Peter  Vanderwerf, 
who  so  bravely  defended  the  town  when 
besieged  b^'  the  Spaniards  in  1574.  The 
inhabitants  lived  on  dogs,  cats,  and  rats 
for  weeks  after  their  provisions  had  given 
out  They  were  finally  relieved  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  inundated  the  coun- 
try.    There  is  a  monument  erected  to  Ids 

*  Although  the  queen  was  occupylDg  her  apart- 
ments at  the  time  the  author's  party  eaHed,  «be 
very  kindly  went  out  to  walk,  that  we  might 
have  an  opportnoity  to  examine  them.  The  pro* 
prietor  of  the  H.  de  T  Europe  wu  ota  eondn^tor, 
he  being  her  steward  or  purveyor,  which  ae> 
counts  for  the  kindoeea  we  experten^d. 
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iDeniory  in  the  Chnrch  of  Saint  Pancras. 

There  is  also  a  picture  by  Wappers,  repre- 
senting the  siege.  In  the  Museam  of  Nat- 
ural History,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  there  are  some  remarkable  mineral 
prodnctions,  among  which  is  the  largest 
topaz  in  the  world ;  also  a  piece  of  native 
gold  weighing  nearly  17  pounds.  The 
Botanical  Gardens,  Dr.  Siebold's  Japanese 
Collection,  and  the  Egyptian  Collection, 
ire  all  well  worth  a  yisit. 

Haarkm  contains  30,887  inhabitants; 
hotel,  Uon  <r  Or.  This  town  is  well  known 
in  history  for  the  remarkable  and  prolong- 
ed siege  which  it  endured  in  1573.  It  last- 
ed seven  months;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  when  wasted  by  famine,  having  con- 
nnned  every  thing  within  the  walls,  they 
determined  to  make  a  sortie  and  cut  their 
way  through  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
Spaniards,  hearing  of  this  desperate  de» 
termination,  offered  pardon  and  amnesty 
if  they  would  yield  the  city  and  deliver 
np  57  of  their  principal  citizens.  For  the 
lake  of  the  starving  women  and  children, 
57  of  the  citizena  voluntarily  3rielded  them- 
selves np.  The  city  surrendered  to  the 
I>iike  of  Alva,  who  basely  violated  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  putting  all  the 
ganison  and  nearly  2000  of  the  citizens  to 
death. 

Haarlem  was  formerly  famous  for.  its 
bleaching-works,  as  well  as  for  its  cotton 
manafiictttres ;  but  lK)th  of  these  branches 
of  indastry  have  fallen  off.  It  is  a  great 
mart  for  the  sale  of  bulbous  roots,  tulips, 
hyacinths,  and  others,  which  are  ver}-  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  its  outskirts,  and 
"apply  the  floricultural  tastes  of  the  most 
di:«tant  portions  of  Europe.  When  the 
tulip  mania  was  at  its  height  in  Europe, 
the  moet  fiibnlona  prices  were  paid  for  the 
bolbs  of  Haarlem.  Instances  are  record- 
ed where  92000  was  paid  for  a  single  bulb. 
The  public  gambled  in  them  as  they  do  in 
the  different  stocks,  and  they  were  bought 
and  sold  without  ever  appearing  in  the 
transaction.  The  highest  price  any  of 
them  now  brings  is  f  50,  although  the  av- 
enge price  is  about  25  cent^.  There  is 
one  horticulturist  who  exports  annually 
300,000  crocuses,  200,000  tulips,  100,000 
hyacinths,  and  100,000  ranunculuses,  be- 
sides other  flowers. 

The  principal  edifice  in  the  city  is  the 
Church  of  St,  Bavon,  a  vast  Gothic  struc- 
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ture  with  a  high  square  tower,  from  which 
there  is  an  extensive  view.  It  contains 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  Continent,  the  grecU 
organ^  which  has  5000  pipes  and  60  stops. 
Its  largest  metal  pipe  is  15  inches  in  diam- 
eter. It  fills  up  the  whole  of  one  end  of 
the  chnrch,  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof. 
It  is  played  on  certain  days,  when  all  are 
admitted  gratuitously.  At  all  other  times 
the  fee  is  $5  for  the  organist  and  $1  for 
the  blower.  The  party  may  be  large  or 
small,  it  makes  no  difference.  Under- 
neath the  organ  are  three  excellent  stat- 
ues, representing  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chari- 
ty. Opposite  the  church  is  a  statue  of 
Lawrence  Coster,  the  reputed  inventor  of 
movable  tj'pes. 

At  the  south  of  the  city  there  is  a  wood 
of  considerable  extent.  In  it  there  is  a 
pavilion  fitted  up  as  a  picture-gallery,  con- 
taining the  works  of  Dutch  living  artists. 
This  elegant  mansion  was  built  by  a  bank- 
er of  Haarlem  named  Hope,  and  sold  by 
him  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  for  a  res- 
idence for  his  brother  Louis.  It  now  be- 
longs to  the  King  of  Holland.  The  neigh- 
borhood round  Haarlem  is  beautifully  laid 
out  in  plantations  and  public  walks,  and 
sprinkled  with  lovely  villas.  The  famous 
engines  that  pumped  out  the  Lake  of  Haar- 
lem, nearly  1,000,000,000  tuns  of  water, 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  By  means  of  this 
stupendous  undertaking,  50,000  acres  of 
land  have  been  redeemed  and  made  pro- 
ductive. The  appearance  of  the  country, 
as  we  approach  Amsterdam,  is  very  in- 
teresting, causeways,  canals,  sluices,  and 
wind-mills  in  every  direction. 

Amgterdamy  derived  from  to  "  dam'*  the 
river  ^^Amstel,"  which  runs  through  the 
city,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions.  This  commercial  capital  of  Hol- 
land, and  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  £u« 
rope,  contains  274,931  inhabitants.  Frin- 
cipiil  hotels  are  Hotel  AnuUl,  and  Brack's 
Doeleti  Hotel^-SL  most  admirable  hotel,  one 
of  the  very  best  in  Holland :  it  has  large 
and  spacious  baths  connected  with  it.  The 
first  named  is  a  new  and  magnificent  house, 
admirably  managed.  There  is  a  telegraph 
office  in  the  house,  stables  attached,  and 
every  accommodation  to  make  the  traveler 
comfortable. 

The  city,  nearly  crescent-shaped,  has  had 
its  ramparts  planted  with  trees  and  convert- 
ed into  boulevards,  the  inhabitants  trust* 
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ibg  their  safetj  to  the  facility  for  inun- 
dating the  surrounding  country.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Amstel,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  the  streets  and  canab  are  ver^-  iireg- 
ular ;  but  running  parallel  with  the  walls 
are  fonr  canals,  and  streets  not  easily 
matched  in  any  other  city  in  Europe,  either 
for  their  length,  width,  or  elegance  of  their 
buildings.  They  are  called  Princen  Gracfat, 
Keyser  Gracht,  Heeren  Gracht,  and  Singel 
Gracht.  These  are  so  intersected  with 
other  canals  that  they  divide  the  city  into 
90  islands,  which  are  crossed  by  nearly  300 
bridges,  partly  wood  and  parti}'  stone.  The 
principal  streets  are  about  two  miles  long. 
The  houses  are  neariy  all  of  brick,  large 
and  well  built.  The  whole  city,  however, 
wharves,  streets,  houses,  and  canals,  is 
built  on  piles  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
mouths  of  the  canal  which  open  into  the 
River  T  (pronounced  eye),  and  also  that 
of  the  River  Amstel,  are  provided  with 
strong  flood-gates,  and  a  dike  is  erected 
upon  the  side  of  the  town  nearest  the  sea 
to  guard  against  the  chance  of  inundations. 
The  harbor  is  secure  and  spacious,  and  the 
laf^^t  ships  come  close  up  to  the  quays 
and  warehouses. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  the  finest  building 
in  the  city,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  noblest 
to  be  any  where  met  with :  it  stands  in  an 
open  square  or  space  called  the  damm. 
This  fine  structure,  regarded  by  the  Dutch 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  erect- 
ed on  a  foundation  of  over  13,000  piles :  it 
is  282  feet  in  length,  235  in  depth,  and  116 
high,  exclusive  of  the  cupola,  which  is  41 
feet  higher,  and  from  the  top  of  which 
there  is  an  excellent  view  of  this  most  sin- 
gular city.  The  palace  is  richly  adorned 
with  pillars  and  various  works  of  art. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  Bonaparte  it  be- 
came his  palace.  It  was  built  between  the 
years  1648  and  16&5.  It  contains  one  large 
hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  used  for 
a  ballroom,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  m  Europe :  it  k  125  feet  long  by  55 
feet  wide,  and  is  lined  with  white  Italian 
marble.  The  palace  contains  many  splen- 
did paintings :  one  of  the  most  attractive 
is  Van  Speyk  blowing  up  his  ship  sooner 
than  yield  to  the  Belgians. 

The  Museum,  containing  an  excellent 

collection  of  about  500  pictures,  including 

several    masterpieces,  principally  of  the 

Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  is  open  to  the 
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public  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays ;  on  otfa« 
er  days  1  gilder  admission  fee  is  charged. 
Catalogues  containing  fiM^simlles  of  the 
different  painters'  autographs  are  for  salo, 
price  1^  gilder.  This  catalogue  also  gives 
you  the  original  coat  of  most  of  the  {uo- 
tures,  also  the  cost  to  place  them  in  tiiis 
gallery.  One  of  the  be«t  pictures  here,  al- 
though one  of  the  smallest,  is  Gerard  Dow's 
Evening  School :  the  effect  of  several  can- 
dles is  magnificently  rendered.  The  pic- 
ture is  about  14  by  20  inches :  it  cort,  in 
1766,  $800 ;  in  1808,  when  purchased  for 
the  Museum,  it  cost  t3700.  The  great 
lion  of  the  gallery  is  considered  the  Ban- 
quet of  the  Civil  G  uard.  This  chef-d'oeam 
of  Van  der  Heist  represents  a  banquet  of 
the  Garde  Boun/eoue^  which  took  place  June 
18,  1648,  in  the  grand  Salle  du  StLoris 
Docle  in  the  Singel  at  Amsterdam,  to  cel- 
ebrate the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Mans- 
ter.  The  25  figures  which  compose  this 
picture  are  all  portraits.  Sir  Joshua  Scr- 
nolds  says:  "Of  this  picture  I  had  heaid 
great  commendations ;  but  it  as  far  exceed- 
ed my  expectation  as  that  of  Rembnmdt, 
the  Night  Watch,  fell  below  it."  Bem- 
brandt^s  ''La  Bonde  de  Nuit,"  as  weUas 
his  "  Five  Masters  of  the  Drapers*  Com- 
pany," are  considered  remaricable  vorks, 
notwithstanding  Sir  Joshua's  opinion.  Tc- 
niers'  Body-Guaid,  Temptation  of  St  An- 
thony,  and  Hour  of  Repose,  are  all  excel- 
lent'works.  The  New  Church  contains 
some  fine  monuments,  particularlj  one 
erected  in  honor  of  the  brave  Admiral  D* 
Ruyter.  The  Oid  CkurtA  of  StNcbolas 
has  some  of  the  finest  painted  windovs  in 
Europe. 

Amsterdam  is  famous  for  the  nomber  of 
its  charitable  institutions:  there  are  over 
twenty  of  different  descriptions  in  the  ci^< 
You  never  see  a  man,  woman,  or  chUd  in 
the  street  covered  with  rags,  and  a  case 
of  drunkenness  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

To  obviate  the  dangers  and  dil&mlties 
of  navigating  the  shallow  water  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee,  a  ship-canal  has  been  ««■ 
stnicted  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Holder,  a 
distance  of  50^  miles,  and  at  an  expenie 
of  about  $6,000,000.  This  magaifi^* 
work  is  20  feet  deep,  and  sufiiciently  wide 
for  two  large  ships  to  pass  each  otber. 
The  dues  are  moderate,  and  it  has  been  of 
the  greatest  service  to  Amsterdam. 

There  are  three  thoatns  in  Amsteidaiiv 
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which  are  opened  alteniateiy  every  night 
in  the  week,  Sundays  excepted.  The 
perfonnaoces  are  in  Dutch,  Italian,  and 
French.  There  are  alao  two  smaller  ones, 
where  smolung  is  allowed,  with  concerts 
it  Frucati's.  An  English  writer  says 
the  Butch  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Chinese:  liice  that  industrious  and 
economical  race,  they  keep  their  hogs, 
their  dacka,  and  other  domestic  animals 
eonrtantly  on  board  their  vessels.  Their 
cabiBs  display  the  same  neatness  as  the 
pariora  of  their  countrymen  on  shore.  The 
women  employ  themselves  in  all  the  do- 
mestic offices,  and  are  assiduons  in  embeU 
Sshiog  their  little  sitting-rooms  with  the 
labors  of  the  needle ;  and  many  of  them 
bsve  little  gardens  of  tulips,  hyacinths, 
anemones,  and  various  other  flowers.  Some 
•f  these  vessels  are  of  great  length,  but 
generally  narrow,  suitable  to  the  canab 
ad  sluices  of  the  towns. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
teat  in  Amsteirdam.  .  There  are  also  man- 
Q&etnres  of  linen,  cotton,  silk,  with  dis- 
tiBeries  and  breweries,  tanneries  and  to- 
bacco manuDactories.  The  art  of  cutting 
diamonds  and  other  stones  for  the  lapida- 
ries has  here  attained  a  great  perfection. 
The  factories  or  dlamond-milb  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews.  If  yon  are  not  a 
dealer  in  diamonds,  yon  can  obtun  per- 
oonion  to  witness  the  process  of  cutting 
uid  polishing  the  stones.  The  mills  are 
worked  by  stean^-engines ;  the  machinery, 
acting  on  metal  plates,  causes  them  to  re- 
^T«  with  fearful  rapidity.  On  these 
plttes  pulverized  diamond  is  laid.  The 
diamond  to  bo  polished  is  then  placed  on  a 
cap  of  amalgamized  zinc  and  quicksilver, 
*nd  pressed  on  the  plates.  Diamond  dust 
is  the  <«ly  thing  that  will  cut  diamond. 
When  a  diamond  is  to  be  cut,  the  diamond 
dnst  is  put  on  a  very  fine  wire,  and  drawn 
iipidly  backward  and  forward.  Hence 
^  origin  of  **  diamond  cut  diamond." 
The  Jews  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp  mo- 
nopolize nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade. 
The  refineries  of  smalt  and  borax  are  pe- 
cnliar  to  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
^nres  of  vermilion  and  rouge.  Steam- 
ers leave  for  Hamburg  every  five  days ; 
•Iso  to  London,  Hull,  St  Petersburg,  Stock- 
hohn,  and  Marseilles. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  see  the 


sterdam.  You  take  the  steam  ferry-boat 
to  Waterland,  and  a  carriage  from  there  to 
the  village.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  land- 
ed proprietors  or  retired  merchants,  but 
more  celebrated  for  the  extreme  cleanli- 
ness of  its  houses  and  streets,  the  attention 
to  which  has  been  carried  to  an  absurd  and 
ridiculous  excess.  ■  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  wood,  painted  white  and  green;  the 
fronts  of  many  of  them  are  painted  in  va- 
rious colors ;  the  roofs  are  of  polished  tile, 
and  the  narrow  streets  are  paved  with 
brick,  or  little  stones  set  in  patterns.  Car- 
riages can  not  enter  the  town ;  you  can 
not  even  ride  your  horse  through  it,  but 
must  lead  him  or  leave  him  outside.  The 
natives  are  ver>*  much  like  the  Turks: 
they  take  off  their  shoes  before  entering 
their  houses,  and  walk  in  slippers  or  in 
their  stockings.  Even  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, when  he  visited  Broek,  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  this  custom. 

Saardam. — Steamers  leave  Amsterdam 
every  two  hours  for  Saardam  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  This  town  is  remarkable  for 
two  things — containing  the  cottage  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  lived  while  learning  the 
trade  of  a  shipwright,  and  the  immense 
number  of  its  wind-mills.  Peter  the  Great, 
founder  of  the  modem  dynasty  of  Russia, 
visited  Holland  in  order  to  learn  the  art 
of  ship-building,  that  he  might  be  enabl'^d 
to  instruct  his  subjects.  He  was  troubled 
so  much  by  the  crowd  of  gazers  who  as- 
sembled to  see  him  work,  that  he  left  the 
employ  of  Mynheer  Calf,  in  whose  yard  he 
worked,  and  entered  the  dock-yard  of  the 
East  Indian  Company  in  Amsterdam,  that 
being  inclosed  by  walls.  He  subsequent- 
ly worked  in  the  dock-yards  of  Deptford, 
England.  The  cottage  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Queen  of  Holland,  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  it  inclosed 
with  shutters.  Every  portion  of  it  is  cov- 
ered with  the  names  of  visitors,  even  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  caused  a  tablet 
to-be  placed  over  the  numtle-piece  ^ith 
the  inscription,  **  Nothing  too  small  for  a 
great  man."  Saardam  contains  about 
11,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  Greenock  of 
Amsterdam,  and  splendid  fish  dinners  may 
be  got  at  the  Otter  Hotel,  Its  distance 
from  Amsterdam  is  9  miles ;  time  by  steam- 
er, 1  hour.     Many  of  the  400  wind-mills  at 
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Tolcanic  tafa,  which,  when  mixed  with 
limci  makes  terrass,  which  has  the  remark- 
able property  of  becoming  harder  when 
8abmer,;ed  in  water;  consequently,  very 
valuable  to  the  Dutch  in  the  construction 
of  their  locks  and  dikes. 

From  Atnderdam  to  Oberhaugeu  fry 
Utrecht y  and  Amheun,  and  Emmerick,  dis- 
tance 112  miles.  Fare,  first  class,  8  g.  80 
c. ;  time,  4  h.  80  m.  by  express. 

The  ride  to  Utrecht  is  very  pleasant; 
the  neat  farm-houses,  sufrounded  by  gar- 
dens blooming  with  flowers,  the  canals  and 
rich  green  fields,  the  villas  and  summer- 
houses  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam, the  whole  quiet,  soft,  and  subdued, 
create  an  impression  never  to  be  effaced. 

Utrtckt  conUins  60,428  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels are  PafBa;  //.  Bellevue,  and  //.  KasltU 
Van  Antwerpen.  It  b  a  well-built  and 
agreeable  city,  and  cairies  on  considerable 
trade  by  means  of  rivers  and  canals.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  several  important 
events  in  history.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
belonged  to  the  warlike  bishops,  who  de- 
rived their  tUle  from  its  name.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Rhine,  which  is  here  reduced 
to  a  very  insignificant  stream,  the  larger 
portion  of  its  waters  passing  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Mense.  The  principal  objects 
of  attraction  in  the  city  are  the  Cathedraly 
the  tower  of  which  stands  on  one  side  and 
the  church  on  the  other ;  the  nave  of  the 
church  was  carried  off  by  a  storm  in  1674. 
The  tower  is  820  feet  high,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  of 
Holland  may  be  had.  The  sexton  and  his 
family  live  lialf  way  up  this  steeple,  and 
all  his  children  were  bom  there!  The 
church  contains  several  fine  monuments. 
The  Mint,  UniversUy,  and  Mtueum  are  the 
remaining  attractions.  The  University 
contains  nearly  500  students,  and  has  a 
fine  collection  of  minerals.  The  ramparts 
have  been  formed  into  a  boulevard  and 
planted  with  trees ;  that  on  the  side  of  the 
canal  forms  an  agreeable  promenade.  The 
MaliJbaan  is  a  bcautiftil  avenue  of  lime- 
trees  half  a  mile  in  length  and  eight  rows 
deep.  They  were  so  vdry  beautiful  that 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  ravaging  the  coun- 
try, he  gave  an  express  order  that  they 
should  be  spared.  The  house  in  which 
the  famous  treaty  of  1713  was  signed, 
which  gave  peace  to  Europe,  has  been 
pulled  dovvi\;  the  treatv  of  1579,  which 
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separated  Holland  from  Spain,  was  signed 
in  the  University. 

The  first  bishop  of  Utrecht,  St.  Willi- 
brord,  was  an  Englishman,  who  left  Eng- 
land in  the  seventh  century  to  convert  the 
heathen.  The  Pope  ordained  him  bishop, 
and  Charles  Martel  presented  him  with 
the  castle  of  Utrecht  as  a  residence.  Hie 
museum  of  agricultural  implements  ms 
formerly  the  residence  of  Louis  Bonaparte. 
Utrecht  has  a  chamber  of  commerce,  mod 
large  manufactures  of  woolen,  silk,  and  lin- 
en fabrics.  It  has  more  spacious  squares 
and  fewer  canals  than  most  Dutch  towns. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Adrian  VI. 
The  gates  of  the  city  close  at  9  o'clock,  but 
a  small  fee  will  open  them  at  any  hour. 

About  six  miles  from  Utrecht  is  a  Ho> 
ravian  colony,  well  worth  a  visit.  Near  it 
is  the  celebrated  mound  erected  by  90^000 
men  under  Marshal  Orammont,  in  memoij 
of  the  day  on  which  Bonaparte  was  crown* 
ed  emperor.  The  whole  army  were  thir^- 
two  days  in  raising  it. 

Arrieim  contains  81,792  inhabitants, 
Hotels  are  H.  Beboidere,  if,  des  Pay$-Bas^ 
Golden  Eagle,  The  Sun,  and  Boar't  Head, 
This  town  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Rhine, 
and  is  the  chief  place  in  Guelderland ;  it 
contains  nothing  of  importance  to  detain 
the  traveler,  although  its  suburbs  are  veiy 
beautiful.  Most  travelers  start  here  in 
steamers  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Rhine, 
but  we  intend  to  come  down  the  Rhine. 
If  your  time  should  be  limited,  and  you  do 
not  wish  to  go  farther  east,  this  is  the  best 
place  to  take  a  steamer  to  make  the  ascent 
(See  return  route  for  description  of  the 
cities  on  the  Rhine.) 

We  now  arrive  at  the  first  Prussian  town : 
Emmerich,  containing  a  population  of  5000 
souls,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  consid- 
erable of  A  garrison.  Baggage  is  here 
examined.  Hotel  Royal,  near  the  station. 
Nothing  of  interest  to  be  seen. 

From  Emmerich  to  DtUseUkrf,  abont  8^ 
hours. 

DQsseldorf (Stat) Hotels:  Br^daAaxker 
Uof,  excellent,  and  the  worthy  host  Hr. 
Capellan,  is  ever  alive  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  his  visitors;  Hotel  Damhardi,l)T(i 
Reichdronen  (Three  Imperial  Crowns). 
These  are  in  tlie  city — Europaiseker  Rof, 
very  excellent,  and  Prim  twi  Pnuaeny  near 
the  Coin  and  Minden  Railway. 

On  the  right  bonk  of  the  Rhine  (here 
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«bDat  1200  feet  broad,  and  traversed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats),  at  the  junction  of  the  small 
xiTer  Dussel,  is  situated  the  city  of  DQssel- 
dorf,  d^ital  of  the  duchy  of  Berg.  It  has 
now  a  population  of  over  63,389,  which  is 
fast  increasing ;  many  new  and  handsome 
residences  being  in  cours£  of  erection, 
squares  being  laid  out,  and  great  improve- 
meiits  taking  place  daily.  Dilsseldorf, 
nnti]  tile  peace  of  Luoeville,  was  a  fortified 
town,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen ;  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  surround- 
ed \ty  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  The 
Hof  Garten,  in  which  is  situated  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  Prince  HohenzoUem,  cousin 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  abounds  with  beau- 
tifallv-sluided  walks,  and  extends  from  the 
Grand  Allee  down  to  the  Rhine,  and  is  the 
place  of  general  resort  for  the  inhabitants 
<if  this  famed  little  city,  which  contains  at 
present  nothing  worthy  of  notice  save  the 
acbool  of  its  living  artists  (and  a  very  pop- 
ilsr  school  it  is  among  American  art-lov- 
ers). They  occupy  the  palace  near  the 
Rhine  built  by  the  Elector  John  William, 
vhose  bronze  equeatrian  statue  stands  in 
the  market-place.  The  main  portion  of 
the  edifice  was  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  French  in  1794.  It  was  here, 
up  to  1805,  the  famous  collection  of  pic- 
tores — now  of  world-wide  celebrity,  and 
known  as  the  Munich  Gallery — were  to  be 
Men.  All  were  at  that  time  removed  save 
one  brge  painting  of  inferior  quality, 
^The  Ascension  of  the  Virgin,"  said  to  be 
by  Rubens,  which  was  left  behind  with 
some  few  old  and  worthless  specimens  of  a 
by-gone  age. 

There  is,  however,  a  most  remarkable 
collection  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters 
of  nearly  15,000  in  number,  including  sev- 
tnl  by  Raphael,  A.  Montagna,  Guido,  Ro- 
mano, Domenichino,  Michael  Angelo,  Ti- 
tian, etc.,  etc. ;  also  about  380  water-color 
copies  of  the  most  remarkable  paintings  of 
the  Italian  school  from  the  fourth  century 
by  RantouL  Below  this  gallery  is  the  pub- 
lic Ubrsry. 

The  modem  school  of  DQsseldorf  artii^ts, 
which  has,  moat  curiously  enough,  riHcn 
np  since  the  removal  of  the  old  picture - 
gsUer}',  was  only  originated  in  1828,  under 


the  direction  of  the  great  Cornelius  (a  na* 
tive  of  the  town),  in  whose  studio  most  of 
the  distinguished  artists  of  this  school  first 
displayed  their  now  acknowledged  talents. 
The  artists  in  1860  purchased  the  celebra- 
ted residence  of  the  poet  Jacoby,  and  there 
established  their  club,  known  as  the  **  Mal- 
kasten"  (Painters'  box).  Strangers  can 
easily  procure  admission  thereto  by  intro- 
duction of  any  artist,  and  then  can  have 
the  proud  privilege  of  roaming  through  the 
gardens  where  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing 
(the  poet),  and  all  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  their  time  were  wont  to  congregate. 

In  the  Alice  Strasse  is  situated  Schulte's 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  where  daily  new  pic- 
tures are  placed  on  exhibition  fresh  from 
the  easels  of  the  most  distinguished  artists. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  painters  of 
this  school,  every  work  issuing  from  their 
studios  is  placed  in  this  gallery,  if  only  for 
a  few  days,  it  is  the  lounge  for  the  more 
wealthy  class  of  residents  as  well  as  all 
passing  visitors,  and  here  we  often  meet 
the  principal  artists,  who  come  in  to  criticise 
or  praise  each  oUier*8  works.  Achenbachs, 
Sohn,  Hildebrandt,  Pre3''er,  Tiddeman, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  usually  to  be  found  there, 
watching  with  pride  the  growing  talents 
of  their  younger  brethren. 

Another  collection  of  good  pictures  can 
always  be  found  at  Gonzen's  (Hohe 
Strasse) ;  admission  free. 

There  is  an  English  Church  service  on 
Sundays  at  the  German  Protestant  Tem- 
ple, Berger  Strasse,  at  11^  A.M. 

A  most  noteworthy  fact  is  the  establish- 
ment in  this  dty  of  the  celebrated  vDr. 
Mooren,  the  oculist,  who,  to  aid  the  pocMr, 
has  given  up  a  most  lucrative  practice  to 
take  the  management  of  the  Ophthalmic 
Institution  of  this  town.  Thousands  of 
cases  }'early  are  either  cured  or  their  sof- 
ferings  alleviated  by  this  most  worthy  ben- 
e&ctor  of  the  human  race.  Parties  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  flock  to  this  young 
man — from  China,  India,  AfHca,  America, 
England — nay,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state 
from  whence  they  come  not ;  and  though 
large  sums  are  frequently  ofiTered  to  secure 
his  services,  yet  the  poor  are  the  first  to 
meet  attention  at  his  hands. 
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The  startling  events  produced  by  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  War  of  1866,  and 
still  later  by  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870  and  1871,  has  realized  the  fondest 
dreams  of  German  writers  and  Grerman 
politicians,  that  of  a  common  nationality. 
The  wildest  hopes  of  Prussia  have  been 
realized,  and  not  only  is  Germany  to-day 
united  (with  the  exception  of  that  portion 
which  belongs  to  the  Austrian  EUnpire),  but 
two  of  France's  most  populous  provinces, 
viz.,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  comprising  5665 
square  miles  (nearly  one  thousand  square 
miles  larger  than  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut), and  containing  over  one  and  a  half 
minion  of  inhabitants,  have  been  added  to 
its  territor}\  In  addidon  to  the  territorial 
conquest,  France  has  been  compelled  to 
pay  five  milliards  of  ftuncs  as  a  war  in- 
demnity, or  enough  to  cancel  all  the  regu- 
lar debts  of  the  empire  (viz.,  544,600,000 
thalers),  and  the  entire  railroad  debt  of  the 
country,  amounting  to  576,000,000,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  nearly 
286,000,000  dollars. 

The  modem  German  Empire  was  found- 
ed on  the  basis  of  treaties  concluded  be- 
tween the  North  German  Confederation 
and,  1st,  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden  and 
of  Hesse,  the  15th  of  November,  1870 ;  2d, 
the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  the  2Bd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1870 ;  8d,  the  Kingdom  of  WOrtem- 
berg,  the  25th  of  November,  1870.  The 
ratiflcation  of  these  treaties  was  exchanged 
at  Berlin  on  the  26th  of  January,  1871,  and 
adopted  by  decree  of  the  16th  of  April, 
1871,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
German  Empire  was  first  put  in  force  May 
4th,  1871.  The  presidency  of  the  empire 
belongs  to  the  crown  of  Prussia,  and  is 
hereditary ;  King  William  I.,  of  Prussia, 
accepted  it  at  Versailles,  January  18, 1871, 
and  issued  an  address  to  the  German  peo- 
ple to  that  effect. 

The  imperial  power  is  restrained  in  cer- 
tain functions  by  the  Reichstag  (represent- 
atives), freely  elected  by  the  German  peo- 
ple. The  Confederation  of  States  form  the 
Empire,  the  fundamental  points  of  which 
are  based  on  the  Constitution  of  the  North 
German  Confederation.  The  imperial 
power  exercises  the  exclusive  right  of  leg- 
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islation  on  all  military  and  marine  affkirs, 
on  the  finances,  commerce,  post,  railroads, 
telegraph,  and  all  interior  matters  con- 
nected with  the  surveillance  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  empire ;  on  all  foreign  and  in- 
ternational afiiiirs,  the  right  to  declare 
war  and  conclude  peace  in  the  name  of 
the  empire ;  to  condude  alliances  and  oth- 
er treaties  with  foreign  powers;  to  ac- 
credit and  receive  all  foreign  repreaenta^ 
tives ;  to  settle  all  subjects  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  federal  states ;  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  consuls,  and  in  cases  of  higla 
treason. 

The  Federal  States  reserve  to  themselvea 
the  right  of  issuing  and  r^ulating  mon- 
ey, weights,  and  measures ;  of  citizens  to 
change  their  domicile;  the  organization 
of  railroads,  of  municipal  and  commercial 
legislation ;  tlie  right  of  procedure  in  crim- 
inal and  civil  affairs ;  of  copyrights  and 
patents;  all  matters  connected  with  the 
liberty  of  the  public  press  and  the  right 
of  public  meetings. 

The  army  of  the  empire  on  a  peace 
footing  is  about  400,000  men ;  on  a  war 
footing,  1,261,081  men,  27,703  officers,  anci 
271,976  horses,  the  emperor  being  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Military  service  Is  obligatory.  All  citi- 
zens must  serve  twelve  years,  three  in  the 
active  army,  four  in  the  reserve,  and  five 
in  the  landwehr. 

The  navy  comprises  89  vessels  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  41  steam  and  48  sail,  carrying 
484  guns  of  different  calibre. 


The  following  states  compose  the  GeT-^ 
man  Rrapire,with  their  population  in  1872  : 
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Pnwia  and  Laaenbarg. 

Bavaria 

Wiirtembei^ 

Badeo 

Saxony 

Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin . 

Hewe 

Oldenbnr? 

BruDSwick 

Saxfr-Welmar 

8axe>Meinlogeii 

8axe47obarg-Gotha 

Mecklenbarg-Strelitz . . . 

Saxe-Altenbarff 

WaWeck 

BenM  (Yoonger) 

Uppe-DetmoTd 

Anhalt-Desaan 

SchvarKb.-Rado]8tadt . . 
Sehirarzbnrg-  Souders- 

baoeen 

lippe-Schanniberg 

BeoM  (Elder) 

HamtHirg  (free  dty) . . . . 

Lflbeck 

Bremen 

Alaaoe  and  Lorraine . . . . 


ToUl, 


An*  tn 

Eneltah 
■q.  Mile*. 

89,628 

7,668 

6,i>18 

5,T76 

4,845 

3,761 

8,481 

1,631 

1,419 

971 

799 

767 

610 

461 

448 

438 

1,017 

831 

B87 
«0T 
144 
161 
127 
106 
6,665 


285,801 


PopaUtloB. 


24,089,668 

4,824,481 

1,778,886 

1,434,970 

8,483,401 

660,618 

883,188 

315,622 

802,792 

282,928 

180,336 

168,681 

48,770 

141,426 

56,807 

88,097 

111,362 

197,041 

76,116 

67,633 
31,186 
48,889 

305,196 
48,638 

109,578 
1,597,765 


40,057,148 


These  states  extend  over  a  lar^e  area 
of  Central  Europe,  between  the  Baltic  Sea 
<Mi  the  north,  and  Anstrta  and  Switzerland 
on  the  south ;  from  the  Netherlands  and 
the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  to  Austria  and 
Bossia  on  the  east,  embracing  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  square  miles. 

Within  this  extensive  range  the  people 
■IB  nearly  throughout  German,  and,  with 
aoroe  minor  modifications,  the  language, 
customs,  usages,  and  manners  are  the  same. 
If  is  in  regard  to  religious  and  social  in- 
atitotions  that  the  chief  differences  are  to 
he  noted.  Southern  Germany  is  Catholic ; 
Korthem  Germany  has  for  the  most  part 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  or 
Beformed  Church. 

These  different  states,  while  possessing 
many  characteristics  of  climate  and  natu- 
ral productions  in  common,  have,  at  least 
so  Ult  as  the  larger  of  them  are  concerned, 
some  features  which  are  peculiar  to  each, 
which  will  be  noticed  as  we  pass  through 
their  various  countries. 

"For  nine  centuries  previous  to  1792 
Germany  formed  an  empire,  which  was 
governed  by  a  sovereign  elected  by  the 
different  states.  For  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministration, the  empire  was  divided  into 
ten  circles,  and  comprised,  besides  the  king- 
dom of  Bohemia,  the  margravate  of  Mo- 


ravia and  the  duchy  of  Silesia.    Its  capi- 
tal was  Vienna. 

"  The  Diet,  or  general  assembly  of  the 
empire,  which  was  composed  of  three  col* 
leges,  was  convoked  by  the  emperor;  he 
was  assisted  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs by  the  Aulic  Council,  which  exercised 
the  functions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
empire.  The  conquests  of  the  French,  ariQ 
the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  the  other 
countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to 
France,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
in  1806.  This  was  replaced  temporarily 
by  the  Confederation  of  the  Mine,  wfaicli 
had  for  its  object  mutual  assistance  and 
the  maintenance  af  peace  among  the  con^ 
federate  parties,  who  consisted  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria  and  Wi^rtemburg  and  several 
petty  sovereigns.  The  Confederation  was 
established  at  Paris  12th  of  July,  1806, 
under  the  protection  of  Napoleon.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  from  time  to  time  considerably 
augmented  till  its  dissolution  in  1813. 

**  In  1815,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  estab- 
lished the  Germanic  Confederation,  com- 
posed of  all  the  states  of  Germany,  who 
formed  an  alliance  to  secure  the  integrity 
of  their  laws  and  their  rospcctive  territo- 
ries, and  to  maintain  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  whole.  The  different  states  con- 
tributed to  the  military  force  in  proportion 
to  their  population.  The  Confederation 
was  represented  by  an  assembly  called  the 
Diet,  composed  of  deputies  firom  the  differ- 
ent states,  the  seat  of  which  was  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  This  state  of  matters 
continued  until  1848,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  replace  the  German  Diet  l)y 
a  representative  Pariiament,  to  meet  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Biain.  Such  a  body,  com- 
posed of  600  representatives,  did  meet  at 
Frankfort,  Maroh  30,  and  drew  up  a  plan 
of  representation,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  first  German  National  Assembly  was 
elected,  and  met  likewise  at  Frankfort, 
May  18, 1848. 

**This  Assembly  elected  Archduke  John 
of  Austria  to  be  lord  lieutenant  or  regent 
(^R'ecksvenoeger)  of  this  newly-constituted 
German  Empire.  The  same  prince  was 
in  like  manner  elected  regent  by  the  Diet, 
when  sitting  in  Frankfort,  and  with  this 
transaction  the  existence  of  the  Diet  may 
be  said  to  have,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
virtually  terminated. 

"  The  newly-constituted  Assembly  pro- 
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ceeded  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  which,  however,  after  beinp^ 
passed,  was  not  recognized  by  the  several 
important  states.  Discussion  ensued ;  and 
on  May  30, 1849,  the  Assembly  resolved  to 
transfer  its  place  of  meeting  to  Stuttgart. 

*'  But  this  resolution  not  being  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  government,  it  resolved  to 
remain  at  Frankfort,  while  a  large  body  of 
the  members  withdrew  to  Stuttgart,  where 
the  so-called  German  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned for  June  6th.  This  was  the  final 
death-blow  to  that  assembly,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  destined  to  play  so  importiint 
a  part  in  German  history.  Subsequently 
to  this  period  Prussia  endeavored  to  form  a 
confederation,  with  herself  at  the  head  of  it. 
This  plan  was  opposed  by  several  states, 
including  Austria,  which  last,  proceeding 
to  act  on  the  old  law  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, by  which,  since  1815,  the  Diet  of  Ger- 
man States  had  been  annually  assembled 
at  Frankfort,  convoked  the  Diet,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  Prussia. 
With  the  exception  of  Prussia  and  Olden- 
burg, all  the  states  obeyed  the  summons. 

*^  Subsequently  to  this  period,  the  pre- 
tensions of  Prussia  to  form  and  head  a  sep- 
arate confederation  nearly  involved  Ger- 
many in  a  general  war,  which  was,  howev- 
er, happily  prevented.  Meetings  between 
the  ministers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  took 
place,  and  differences  were  so  far  arranged 
that  these  two  leading  powers,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  states,  united  in 
attempting  to  re-constitute  the  German 
Confederation,  which  was  finally  accom- 
plished." 

The  present  ruler  of  Prussia  is  Freder- 
ick William,  bom  March  22, 1797;  became 
regent  October  9, 1858 ;  and  succeeded  his 
brother  January  2, 1861,  under  the  title  of 
William  I.,  since  which  time  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  imperial  crown.  His  son,  the 
Prince  Imperial,  married  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria, daughter  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
January  25,  1858.  The  emperor  is  de- 
scended from  the  younger  branch  of  the 
house  of  IlohenzoUern,  which  has  been 
rapidly  augmenting  in  importance  for  the 
past  five  hundred  years,  while  the  elder 
branch  has  been  dying  out.  Prussia  is 
governed  by  a  Constitution,  adopted  Jan- 
uary 31, 1850.  The  population  is  24,039,543, 
nearly  half  of  whom  are  Protestants,  eight 
million  Catholics,  ninety-two  thousand  of 
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other  Christians,  and  over  three  millions 
of  Jews.  The  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
g^ovemment  are  a  little  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  German  Customs  League. — Former- 
ly every  different  state  in  (Germany  had 
its  own  custom-houses,  its  own  tariff 
and  revenue  laws,  which  frequently  di& 
fered  very  widely  fh>m  those  of  its  neigh- 
bors. Each  petty  state  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure  a  revenue  for  itself,  or  to  advance  its 
own  industry'  by  taxing  or  prohibiting  tlie 
productions  of  those  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, and  customs'  officers  and  lines  of 
custom-houses  were  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  being  reciprocal  and  depend- 
ent. Now,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  this  immense  country,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Arcedom  of  commerce.  A 
commodity,  whether  for  consumption  or 
transit,  that  has  once  passed  the  frontier 
of  the  League,  may  be  subsequently  con- 
veyed without  let  or  hinderance  through- 
out its  whole  extent. 

Throughout  Germany  thirty  pounds  of 
baggage  is  allowed  free  of  expense;  sH 
above  that  is  charged. 
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Momey. — Accounts  are  kept  in  Pnusia 
in  thakn  and  silver  groschens.  80  silver 
{po8chen=l  tbaler.  1  thaler =78  cents 
U.  S.  In  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  1  tha- 
ler =24  good  groscbens.  The  silver  coins 
are  marked  3  einen  thaler =^  thaler = 24| c. 
U.  S. ;  J  thaler=12ic.  U.  S. ;  ^  thaler= 
He  U.  S.;  ^  thaler =8  c.  U.  S. ;  and  1 
•Over  groschen.  Pnissian  gold  coins  are, 
dM&fe  Friedrichs  dOr,  marked  10  thaler= 
(8  40  U.  S. ;  Mingle  Fritdridu  d'Or,  mark- 
ed  5  thaler =t4  20  U.S.;  half  Friedricht 
iOr,  marked  2  j  thaler = $2  10  U.  S.  The 
copper  coins  are,  1,  2,  3,  4  pfennings;  12 
pfemitngs^l  silver  groschen.  Decline 
taking  paper  money. 

The  traveler  will  notice  that  the  gold 
coin  is  marked  at  a  less  fignre  than  it  act- 
oally  passes  for.  For  instance,  ten-thaler 
pieces  pass  for  11  thalers  and  10  silver  gros- 
chen.  We  have,  however,  given  its  actual 
vilue  in  dollars  and  cents  U.  S.  currency. 

There  is  a  police  regulation  throughout 
Germany  compelling  the  proprietor  of  ev- 
ery hotel  to  hang  up  in  each  apartment  of 
his  house  a  regulated  tariff,  with  all  the 
chsiges  for  rooms,  meals,  servants,  oom- 
missaires,  or  vaUU  de  place.  If  it  is  not 
hong  up,  you  may  insist  on  seeing  it. 
The  rates  are  examined  periodically  by  a 
proper  officer  appointed  by  the  govem- 
OKnt,  and  when  he  thinks  a  charge  too 
exorbitant  he  has  it  reduced.  The  aver- 
age prices  are :  bedroom,  1st  floor,  60  c. ; 
2d  floor,  87^  c.  Table  d'h6te,  60  c. ;  break- 
ftsC,  with  beefsteak,  bread,  butter,  coffee 
or  tes,  86  c. ;  valet  de  place,  60  c.  per  day. 

From  Emmerich  to  Oberkauten  Station, 
distance  88  miles.  At  this  station  we 
change  cars,  taking  the  train  coming  di- 
rect from  Cologne  to  Berlin,  via  Minden, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Magdeburg. 

From  Oberhatuen  to  Minden,  distance 
118  miles.  Time,  7  hours.  Fare,  1st  class, 
«th.9B.g.=^66U.S. 
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Minden,  a  strongly-fortifled  town  on  the 
River  Weser,  contains  16,000  inhabitants. 
Hotels,  Eisenbahn  Gasthof  and  Stadt  Lon- 
don. The  new  barracks  and  cathedral  are 
its  principal  buildings.  The  lasl  has  some 
very  pretty  windows.  The  fortifications 
were  blown  up  by  Frederick  the  Great  at 
the  end  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  but  have 
since  been  rebuilt  A  little  north  of  the 
town  lies  the  field  where  the  battle  of  Min- 
den was  fought  in  1769,  where  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick  defeated  the  French. 
The  Weser  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone 
bridge  600  feet  long,  one  of  the  arches  of 
which  was  blown  up  b3'  the  French  in 
1818.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  here 
of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  the  trav- 
eler. Yon  change  cars  at  this  station,  and 
have  time  for  refreshments.  There  is  a 
small  steamer  on  the  Weser  which  plies 
between  Minden  and  Bremen,  to  which  an 
excursion  might  be  made. 

fremai.  —  Population  76,000.     Hotels 
ff.  de  Nord,  Hillmann's,  and  H.  de  V  Eu- 
rope.    Bremen  is  an  independent  and  free 
city,  and  only  second  to  Hamburg  as  a 
seat  of  German  commerce.     The  greater 
number  of  German  emigrants  for  America 
embark  at  this  port.     It  is  built  on  both 
banks  of  the  Weser,  about  40  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river.    The  fortifications 
of  the  city  having  been  destroyed,  the 
grounds  on  which  they  stood  have  been 
laid  out  as  public  gardens,  with  rivulets 
and  sheltered  walks.     It  has  considera- 
ble manufactures,  among  the  principal  of 
which  are  those  of  snuff  and  cigars — tho 
latter  are  the  largest  in  the  world — besides 
numerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  linen 
and  woolen  factories,  sugar  refineries,  tan- 
neries, soap  and  oil  works.     It  exports 
large  quantities  of  linen  and  woolen  goods, 
provisions,  and  grain.     The  literature  of 
Bremen  renders  her  the  principal  empori- 
um of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and 
other  countries  traversed  by  the  Weser, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  has  a  large 
and  increasing  trade.    The  city  is  govern- 
ed by  a  senate,  called  Die  WiUheU  ('^Tho 
Wisdom").    The  principal  buildings  are, 
the  Cathedral,  built  in  1160;  the  Church 
of  St.  Ansgarius,  with  a  spire  825  feet  in 
height;  the  new  town  hall,  formerly  the 
arehiepiscopal  palace,  a  building  of  the 
same  elaborate  character  as  the  town  halls 
of  Bruges  and  other  cities  of  the  Nether- 
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lands.  Beneath  the  old  town  hall,  built 
in  1405,  are  the  famous  wine-cellare,  con- 
taining vats  filled  with  hock,  said  to  be 
over  100  years  old.  In  one  compartment 
of  this  cellar  are  some  casks  called  "  Rose 
and  the  12  Apostles !"  It  is  said  the  hock 
contained  in  them  is  150  years  old,  and  was 
formerly  sold  for  two  dollars  a  glass !  Ves- 
sels of  large  size  stop  at  Bremerhaven,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Those  drawing 
13  or  14  feet  of  water  ascend  as  ftr  as 
Vegesack,  13  miles  below  Bremen,  and 
those  not  drawing  more  than  seven  feet 
come  up  to  the  city.  Steamers  leave 
twice  a  week  for  New  York.  Fare  $120. 
From  Bremen  to  Hull,  every  Tuesday; 
from  Bremen  to  London,  every  Monday 
and  Thursday.     Fare  $10. 

From  Minden  to  Hanover,  distance  40 
miles. 


KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  occupies  a 
large  part  of  northwestern  Germany.  Its 
northern  boundary  is  the  North  Sea;  on 
the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Prussian 
dominions ;  on  the  east  by  Prussia  and  the 
course  of  the  River  Elbe,  which  divides  it 
firom  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein ;  and  on 
the  west  by  Holland.  A  small  detached 
portion  of  Hanover  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  little  territory 
of  Brunswick.  In  the  detached  part  of 
Hanover,  to  the  southeast,  is  the  metallif- 
erous group  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  their 
highest  summit,  the  Brocken,  famous  for 
its  spectral  appearances — a  gigantic  repro- 
duction of  the  figures  of  the  spectator  and 
of  surrounding  objects  upon  the  white  veil 
of  mist  which  envelopes  the  mountain  at 
early  dawn. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  has  lately 
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been  incorporated  with  that  of  Prussia. 
The  late  reigning  family  derived  its  ori- 
gin from  the  union  of  the  Marquis  d'E^ite, 
m  the  eleventh  century,  with  a  wealthy 
princess  of  Bavaria,  the  issue  of  which 
received  the  surname  of  Guelph  from 
his  maternal  ancestors,  and  inherited  the 
dukedom  of  Bavaria.  Henry  the  Proud, 
third  in  descent  from  him  last  mentioned, 
married  Gertrude,  the  ruling  princess  of 
Brunswick.  Their  son,  well  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Crusades  as  Henry  the  Lion 
(bom  1129V  was  the  first  Gu^  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  king  of  England,  and  from  this  mar- 
riage both  the  houses  of  Brunswick  and 
Lunebur^  are  descended.  The  Reformation 
numbered  the  princes  of  Brunswick  among 
ite  most  sealous  supporters,  and  their  sub- 
jects, during  the  thirty  years'  war,  warmly 
seconded  their  anti-papal  efforts.  Ernest  of 
Zell,  the  reigning  duke,  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms.  His  endeavors  to  improve  the 
people,  by  esteblishing  clerical  and  gener- 
al schools,  when  learning  was  esteemed 
only  by  the  few,  show  him  to  be  a  msn  of 
enlightened  views.  His  grandson,  Ernest 
Augustus,  married  Sopliia,  granddaughter 
of  James  I.  of  England  (by  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  Ebctor-Palatine), 
and  on  this  marriage  was  founded  the  claim 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  bouse  of  Bruns- 
wick to  the  English  crown,  acknowledged 
by  Parliament  in  1701.  Geoi^ge  Louis  was 
iMue  of  this  marriage,  and  became  King 
of  England  in  1714,  from  which  time  tUl 
1837,  at  the  death  of  WUliam  IV.,  both 
England  and  Hanover  have  had  tho  same 
sovereign.  The  Salic  law,  which  is  in 
force  in  Hanover,  by  which  the  crown  docis 
not  pass'  in  the  female  line,  then  conferred 
the  Hanoverian  crown  on  Ernest,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  fifth,  but  eldest  surviving  son 
of  George  III. 

In  1804  Prussia  took  possession  of  Han- 
over, but  ceded  it  in  the  same  year  to 
the  French,  who  constituted  it  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westpbalta,  established  in 
1808  to  make  a  kingdom  for  Jerome  Bona- 
parte. At  the  peace  of  1813,  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  reclaimed  his  rightful  do- 
minions, which  were  much  enlarged  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
and  formed  into  a  kingdom,  until  absorbed 
in  1866  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 
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Bmofiery  sitoated  in  the  midst  of  a 
Huidy  plain,  npon  the  banks  of  the  Leine, 
tn  afflaent  of  the  Weser.  Popoiation 
74,000.  Principal  hotels  are  H,  de  Bus- 
pa^  JL  de  Royale,  and  II.  de  VEurope. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  Hanover  of 
Binch  importance,  althongfa  it  is  the  res- 
idence of  the  king.  The  old  town,  on  the 
ii.4ht  bank  of  the  river,  has  crooked  and 
narrow  streets,  and  is  poorly  buOt  and 
diztv.    The  streets  of  the  new  town  are 
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noire  regular,  and  lined  with  handsome 
konses,  particnlarly  George  Street  and 
Frederick  Street,  opening  on  Waterloo 
Plats,  which  serves  for  a  parade-ground. 
It  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  monumental 
ntnnda  of  Liebnitz,  the  philosopher  and 
mathematician.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
iquare  stands  the  Waterloo  column,  156 
ktX  high,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Hanoverians  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. On  the  north  side  of  the  square 
stands  a  statue  of  General  Alten,  com- 
nander  of  the  Hanoverian  legion  in  Spain. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  roy- 
al paJaee  or  Sckloti,  of  very  good  exterior, 
and  splendidly  fitted  up  within.  The  Rit- 
ter'Saal,  or  Knight's  Hall,  is  splendidly 
fnmislied,  and  contains  some  very  fine  por- 
traits. Among  the  best  are  Napoleon, 
Wellington,  George  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  of 
Kngland.  The  ReUquarium  contains  some 
very  carious  relics,  some  of  which  were 
brought  from  Palestine  by  Henry  the  Lion. 
The  Opera-house  is  a  very  handsome  buildr 
ing;  idso  the  Mint,  Arsenal,  and  viceroy's 
palace.  The  royal  stables,  where  the 
VttlUknown  breed  of  black  and  cream-col- 
ored  Hanoverian  horses  are  kept,  are  well 
worth  a  visit.  This  is  the  same  stock  that 
draws  the  state  carriage  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  The  JSchhss  Kirche  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  churches  in  the  city;  it  con- 
tains the  remains  of  the  Electress  Sophia 
and  her  son,  Greorge  I.,  king  of  England. 
In  the  pictar&-gallery  of  Bauroth  Haosman 
there  are  some  very  fine  pictures. 

About  half  a  mile  ftom  Hanover  is  Mount 
SrUUatU^  the  king's  country  residence,  and 
fmeAy  the  seat  of  Count  Walmsden,  who 
coriched  it  with  a  gallery  of  very  fine  pic- 
tores.  About  &ne  and  a  half  miles  distant 
i>  the  old  palace  of  Herrenhausen,  the  fa- 
v^te  residence  of  George  I.,  who  built  it 
<Dr  hu  mistress,  Countess  Platen.  It  is 
)Mavy  and  tastdeas,  and  appeals  to  be  go- 


ing to  decay.  The  gardens  are  laid  out 
in  the  old  French  style — straight  walks, 
lined  with  high  clipped  hedges. 

If  wishing  to  visit  Hamburg,  here  leave 
the  direct  road  passing  Cello  and  Lune- 
burg. 

Cede  is  a  beautiful  town,  noted  for  its 
inhabitants  speaking  the  language  in  its 
greatest  purity.  The  Handel  School  is 
highly  spoken  of,  as  is  its  principal,  Dr. 
Feidler. 

From  Hanover  to  Brunswick  is  37  miles. 


DUCHY  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

The  duchy  of  Brunswick  embraces  three 
detached  portions  of  moderate  size,  in- 
closed between  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
and  the  Prussian  dominions,  together  with 
several  pieces  of  much  smaller  extent. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  duchy  are  mostly 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Saxons,  and  the  low  German  language  is 
universal  among  the  villagers,  except  on 
the  Harz  Mountains,  where  the  mining 
population  speak  high-German.  Personal 
courage  and  open-heartedness  are  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  Brunswickers. 
They  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  situated, 
in  point  of  comfort  and  village  economy, 
of  all  the  Germans,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  country  is  indicative  of  good  order 
and  prosperity.  It  is  one  of  the  best-gov- 
erned states  in  Europe.  The  public  debt 
is  less  than  one  million  of  dollars,  and  is 
being  rapidly  reduced. 

The  present  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Welf,  who  held  the 
united  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  In 
their  rivalry  with  the  Swabian  house  of 
Hohenstaufen,  in  the  12th  century,  the  par- 
ty  of  the  powerful  Welfs  was  stronger  in 
Italy  than  in  Germany,  and  the  jealousy 
entertained  of  their  power  in  the  former 
country  caused  all  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire to  unite  with  the  Emperor  Frederick 
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Barbarossa  in  humbling  them.  Henry  the 
Lion,  having  refused  to  aid  that  emperor 
in  his  wars  with  the  free  Italian  cities  and 
the  Pope,  was  deprived,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Diet  in  1180,  of  both  his  duchies,  and  only 
left  the  possession  of  his  allodial  domaina 
of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  (or  Hanover), 
which  were  subsequently  split  into  numer- 
ous branches,  but  merged  iinaliy  into  the 
still  reigning  lines  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, which  is  the  elder  branch.  As  such 
the  crown  of  England  would  have  de- 
volved to  this  line,  which  cLiims  descent 
from  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  house  of  Stuart,  had  not  the 
Duke  of  Lunebur.4,  afterward  George  I., 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth, 
Countess  Palatine,  the  daughter  of  James 
I.  of  England,  procured  a  prior  claim  to 
the  younger  line. 

Treaties  of  mutual  inheritance  exist  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  succession  only  passes  to  the 
female  side  when  legitimate  male  heirs  faiL 
The  intimate  family  connection  which  in 
the  last  century  subsisted  between  the 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  the  reigning  fam- 
ilies of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  engaged 
the  princes  of  Brunswick  in  political  alli- 
ances with  these  two  powers,  in  opposition 
to  Franco  and  occasionally  to  Austria.  The 
Prussian  army,  at  the  outset  of  the  disas- 
trous campaign  of  1806,  was  commanded 
by  the  Duke  Charles  William  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Jena, 
Although  he  had  declared  his  duchy  neu- 
tral, and  no  Brunswick  troops  were  with 
the  Pru£tsian  army,  }'et  his  lands  were 
immediately'  seized  b}'  the  conqueror,  and 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia. His  youngest  son,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, after  the  death  of  his  eldest,  and  the 
abdication  of  his  second  brother,  the  sole 
remaining  heir,  served  some  time  in  the 
Prussian,  and  afterward  in  the  Austrian 
army.  In  1809  this  adventurous  prince 
raised  a  small  corps,  and  attempted,  in  co- 
operation with  the  grand  Austrian  army, 
to  excite  a  diversion  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  but,  finding  his  cause  ruined  by  the 
victory  of  the  French  at  Wagram,  he  cross- 
ed the  whole  of  Germany  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  not  exceeding  2000  men,  and 
marched  from  the  Bohemian  frontier  to 
the  sea-coast  near  Bremen  Eluding  and 
alternately  fighting  the  various  French 
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corps  which  crossed  his  passage,  with  equal 
good  fortune  and  bravery  he  succeeded  in 
embarking  for  England,  where  his  troops 
joined  the  British  army,  with  permission 
to  retain  the  black  uniform  which  their 
bravery  had  rendered  celebrated,  and 
served  until  1814  in  the  Peninsula.  Hav- 
ing regained  his  dominions  under  the  stip* 
ulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Freder- 
ick William  fell  at  the  head  of  his  tnwpe 
while  maintaining  his  position  at  Qnatre 
Bras,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Water, 
loo.  In  the  German  Confederation  Bruns- 
wick has  the  thirteenth  voice  conjointly 
with  Nassau,  and  has  two  voices  in  the 
Plenum. 

Brttnswickf  capital  of  the  duchy,  con- 
tains 51,000  inhabitonts.     Hotels  are  S, 
d'Angleierre,H.dePna$e,  and  ackrieder. 
Henry  the  Lion  made  this  city  his  resi- 
dence in  the  12th  century,  fortifying  and 
adorning  it.    From  tliis  prince  the  present 
royal  family  of  England  are  descended. 
The  principal  objects  of  curiosity  to  be 
seen  are  the  new  palace  or  ResldaieacUois: 
it  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Gntue  thf, 
which  was  burnt  by  the  mob  in  1839.    It 
is  a  tasteful  Greek  structure,  and  is  ele- 
gantly furnished,  containing  many  very 
pretty  modern  pictures,  and  some  of  the 
old  masters.     The  exorbitant  fee  oi  ireo 
doUart  is  charged  for  admission,  and  it  ii 
hardly  worth  it.      The  Cathedral  of  SL 
Blmu  was  finished  by  Hcniy  the  Lion» 
It  is  an  interesting  solid  structure  in  the 
Byzantine  Gothic  style.     It  contains  the 
monuments  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  his  wife 
Matilda  (sister  of  Richard  Coanr  de  Lion). 
In  the  vaults  beneath  the  church  lie  the 
coffins  of  Duke  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
nand, who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  and 
his  son,  Duke  Frederick  William,  who  fell 
at  Quatre  Bras,  nobly  avenging  his  father's 
death.     Small  black  flags  (the  color  of  his 
uniform),  presented  the  one  by  the  nrntrons, 
the  other  by  the  maidens  of  Brunswick, 
hang  above  Duke  Frederick's  coffin.  Close 
to  these  lies  the  coffin  of  Caroline  of  Bruns* 
wick,  the  unfor\anate  queen  of  George  IV., 
king  of  England.     The  church  coataina 
numerous  relics  brought  from  the  East  by 
Hvary  the  Lion,  his  own  statue,  the  hi:;h- 
priest's  servant's  ear,  the  bone  of  a  whalo 
which  was  formerly  passed  off  as  one  of 
Goliath's  ribs,  and  various  other  articles. 
Near  the  Cathedral  standi  a  large  bronis 
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Uon,  said  to  have  been  cast  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  brought  from  there  by  Henry 
the  Lion,  who  placed  it  upon  a  pedestal  in 
front  of  his  palace,  on  the  site  of  which  a 
barrack  now  stands. 

7%e  MuKtaa,  also  near  the  Cathedral, 
contains  namerous  gems  of  painting  and 
Kalptore.  Among  the  former  there  is  a 
portrait  by  Raphael,  an  Adam  and  Eve  by 
Giorgione,  portraits  by  Rembrandt  and  Al- 
bert Darer,  a  Marriage  Contract  and  a 
Musical  Party  by  Steens,  a  Crucifixion  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  Among  the  leadmg 
antiquities  there  is  a  stone  carving  of  St. 
John  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness  by  Al- 
bert D&rer;  Kosciusko's  cup,  carved  in 
prison;  Luther's  ring,  the  sword  of  Duke 
Frederick  William,  and  the  uniform  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  The  museum  is  open 
dafly  (Mondays  excepted)  from  11  to  1 ; 
at  all  other  times  a  fee  of  2^  Prussian  dol- 
lars u  charged  for  a  party.  The  church 
of  81.  Andrews^  with  its  steeples,  one  of 
which  is  320  feet  high,  containing  a  bronze 
font,  and  that  of  St.  Catharine,  with  paint- 
fogs  by  Diebrich,  and  stained-glass  win- 
dows from  designs  by  Cranach  and  Durer, 
as  well  as  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  in  the 
pointed  Gothic  style,  are  interesting  to 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts. 

Brunswick  contains  numerous  manufac- 
tories of  linen  and  woolen  stuff,  hardware, 
etc.,  with  many  excellent  schools  and  char- 
^ble  institutions.  The  city  has  a  rery 
quaint  appearance,  with  innumerable  ga- 
bles, high-pitched  roofs,  and  overhanging 
rtoriea,  one  above  the  other,  the  tops  of  the 
bouses  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  streets 
<>ften  making  close  approach  to  one  anoth- 
er. The  city  is  surrounded  with  pretty 
walk5,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  former 
ramparts ;  here  the  citizens  have  erected  a 
cast-iron  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  the  two 
dnkes  who  fell  at  Jena  and  Quatre  Bras : 
it  is  60  feet  high.  About  a  mile  from  the 
city  is  the  monument  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  patriot  Schill,  who  was  shot  by 
the  French.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
rising  against  the  French  in  1808,  was  un- 
successful, captured,  and  shot,  with  many 
•f  his  companions  in  arms.  The  body- 
paH  of  the  present  duke  wear  the  Fame 
uniform  that  distinguished  the  Duke  Fred- 
erick William— jet  black,  with  death's  head 
and  cross-bones.  Lcssing,  the  celebrated 
Gwman  author,  ia  buried  in  the  Moffrii 


Kirchof;  there  is  also  a  statue  erected  to 
bis  memory  in  Platz  Lesaing;  he  was  a  long 
time  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

From  Brunswick  to  Magdeburg,  distance 
63  miles.  Fare,  first  class,  85  s.  g.  =$2  10 ; 
time,  2  h.  14  m. 

Prussian  Saxony  embraces  the  middle 
course  of  the  Elbe,  with  some  diversified 
territories  to  the  west  of  that  river;  it 
includes  numerous  small  manufacturing 
towns,  besides  several  places  of  greater 
size  and  importance. 

Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
It  contains  79,000  inhabitants.  Hotels 
are  Erzkerzog  Stephan  and  Stadt  London. 
Its  citadel  is  buHt  on  an  island  in  the  Elbe, 
which  runs  through  the  town.  Magde- 
burg is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  cot- 
tons, woolens,  gloves,  lace,  porcelain,  and 
tobacco.  It  has  an  active  trade,  which  is 
facilitated  by  steam  packets  on  the  Elbe. 
The  town  is  very  ancient,  having  been  in 
existence  since  the  8th  century.  It  suflfer- 
ed  much  during  the  religious  wars  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  but  most  of  all 
when  it  was  sacked  by  the  ferocious  TilTy, 
and  30,000  of  its  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children^  murdered  in  the  most  brutal 
manner.  It  resisted  the  Austrian  army 
under  Wallenstein  for  seven  months.  It 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  in 
1806,  and  also  in  1813. 

The  principal  and  perhaps  the  only  bnild- 
ing  worthy  of  note  la  the  Dom4nrche  or 
Cathedral,  and  that  is  truly  splendid.  The 
interior  is  magnificent,  and  contains  many 
interesting  and  highly-finished  sculptur- 
ed monuments.  It  was  badly  used  b}'  the 
French,  who  turned  it  into  a  stable ;  it  has, 
however,  been  lately  restored  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  at  an  enormous  expense^ 
The  principal  monuments  are  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Ernest:  it  is  in  bronze,  and  surf 
rounded  by  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles ; 
the  tombs  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  of 
his  queen  Editha ;  a  monument  of  Bake,  a 
canon  of  the  church,  who  saved  it  (torn  de- 
struction by  interceding  with  Tilly,  whose 
schoolfellow  he  was.  There  is  also  the 
monument  of  the  woman  of  Asseburg,  who 
was  buried  alive,  made  her  escape,  returned 
to  her  husband  the  night  after  her  burial, 
had  several  children,  and  lived  nine  years 
after.  In  the  old  market,  opposite  the 
Rathhaus,  stands  the  equestrian  stAtuea 
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of  the  Emperor  Otfao  and  his  two  queens : 
it  was  erected  in  979.  The  Reformer  Lu- 
ther went  to  school  in  Magdeburg,  and 
used  to  sing  from  door  to  door  to  earn  suf- 
ficient to  support  him.  The  French  Gen- 
eral Camot  is  buried  here :  he  was  Minis- 
ter of  War  when  Napoleon  was  First  Con- 
sul, and  during  the  hundred  days  was  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior :  he  was  banished  from 
France  at  the  Restoration,  and  died  at  Mag- 
deburg in  1821. 

From  Magdeburg  to  BerUn,  distance  89 
miles.  Fare,  fint  class,  140  s.  g. =$3  41 ; 
time,  3  h.  5  m. 

Dresden  may  be  reached  direct  from 
Magdeburg  by  express  in  6  hr.  20  m.,  via 
Halle  1  h.  30  m.,  and  Leipsic  in  2  h.  20  m. 
Fare,  $6  18 ;  dist.,  78  miles.  After  pas»- 
ing  Gnadau,  where'  there  is  a  Moravian 
colony,  and  crossing  the  River  Saale,  we 
arrive  mt  the  Kdthen  Station,  where  the 
lines  Arom  Berlin  and  Leipeic  meet;  thence 
to  Halie,  a  town  of  48,946  inhabiUnts. 
Principal  hotels  3t4Mdi  Hambvrg  and  StOidt 
Zurich,  station.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  River  Saale,  and  is  noted  principally 
for  its  University  and  scientific  institu- 
tions ;  its  manufactures  are  woolens,  silks, 
leather,  hardware,  and  starch.  The  Uni- 
versity building  is  situated  outside  the 
town,  and  was  erected  in  1884.  The  in- 
stitution was  founded  by  Frederick  I.  in 
1694,  and  has  been  quite  successful.  The 
Mcarktkirche,  a  Gothic  church  of  the  16th 
century,  contains  an  interesting  picture  by 
Lucas  Cnnach.  Notice  the  Red  Tower  in 
the  market-place ;  also  the  statue  of  Han- 
del, who  was  a  native  of  1  lalle.  The  salt 
mines  of  Halle  are  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions :  they  have  been  worked  fh>m  since 
a  very  remote  period.  To  the  east  of  the 
city  is  an  elegant  monument  erected  to  the 
soldien  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Leipeic. 
For  Leipsic,  see  Index. 


BERLIN. 

SerUrij  the  capital  of  Prussia,  contains 
702,437  inhabitants.  HMel  de  JRome,  HAel 
Soycd,  Du  Nord,  and  H.  d*A  ngleterre,  Ber- 
lin is  situated  on  the  River  Spree,  a  small 
sluggish  stream,  and  is  ordinarily  the  resi- 
dence of  the  monareh.  It  is  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  handsomest  cities  in  Europe,  being 
about  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  It 
has  a  garrison  of  20,000  soldiers.  The  Spree 
intersects  the  city,  insulating  one  of  its 
quarters,  and  is  crossed  by  more  than  fifty 
bridges  in  various  parts  of  the  city«  The 
Spree  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  canals  with  the  Oder, 
as  well  as  the  Elbe,  so  that  the  interiand 
water-communication  of  Berlin  is  exten- 
sive. 

The  most  prominent  objects  of  attraction 
to  the  stranger  are  the  splendid  palaces 
and  other  buildings  found  upon  either  aide 
of  the  principal  street,  called  Unter  den 
Linden^  from  its  magnificent  avenue  of 
limes.  At  one  extremity  of  this  street  is 
the  Brandenburg  gate,  which  forms  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  city,  and  is  anr- 
mounted  by  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch, 
erected  in  1789.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Pro- 
pylsBum  at  Athens.  The  Car  of  Victory 
on  the  top  was  taken  to  Paris  by  Nspoleon 
as  a  trophy,  but  was  returned  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Most  of  the  other 
streets  are  plain  and  without  ornament; 
but  there  are  some  extensive  open  spaces 
or  places  adorned  with  statues. 

The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  is  one  of  the  most  ma^^ifi. 
cent  monuments  in  Europe ;  covering  the 
sides  of  a  pedestal  of  granite,  twenty-fiw 
feet  high,  are  bronze  groups,  sise  of  life, 
of  all  the  leading  generals  and  statesmen 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  amounting 
in  all  to  thirty-one  persons;  chief  amoof 
these  are  four  of  his  generals :  the  Dnki 
of  Brunswick,  Prince  Heinrich  of  Pros- 
sia.  General  Seydlitz,  and  Genersl  Zie 
then.  At  each  comer  of  the  pedestal, 
above  the  groups,  are  fignrsB  of  Jnatioe 
Prudence,  Foititude,  and  Tempennoe ;  be 
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tween  these  are  bas-reliefs  representing 
different  periods  in  the  life  of  Frederick : 
the  Muse  teaching  him  history ;  Mercur}' 
giving  him  a  sword ;  walking  in  the  gar- 
dens of  his  palace,  surrounded  by  his  fa- 
vorite compunions,  greyhounds ;  playing 
on  his  flute ;  in  the  weaver's  hut ;  draw- 
ing the  plan  of  a  battle  after  his  defeat  at 
Rollin.     On  the  front  tablet  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription:  "To  Frederick  the  Great. 
l-Vedorick  William  III.,  1840,  completed 
by  Frederick  William  IV.,  1861."     The 
equestrian  statue  is  seventeen  feet  high, 
and  most  perfect  in  all  its  proportions ;  a 
mantle  hangs  from  the  monarch's  shoul- 
ders, his  stick  hanging  from  his  wrist;  all 
is  most  perfect  and  true  to  life.     It  ia  the 
prodnction  of  Ranch. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Museum,  which 
is  rich  in  works  of  art,  is  the  beautiful 
bnmxe  statue  of  the  Amazon,  by  Kiss. 
M.  Laing  says, "  Berlin  has  the  air  of  the 
metropolis  at  a  kingdom  of  yesterday :  no 
Gotiiic  churches,  narrow  streets,  fiintastic 
gable-ends,  no  historical  stone  and  lime,  no 
remnants  of  the  picturesqne  age,  to  recall 
the  olden  time.  Voltaire  in  satin  breeches 
and  powdered  peruke,  Frederick  the  Great 
in  jack- boots  and  pigtail,  and  the  French 
classical  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  are  the  men 
and  times  Berlin  calls  up  to  the  traveler. 
Berlin  is  a  city  of  palaces,  that  is,  of  huge, 
bnrrack-like  edifices,  with  pillars,  statues, 
etc.,  etc." 

The  fixtures  which  strike  the  eye  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin  are  vast  fronts  of  build- 
ings^  ornaments,  statues,  inscriptions,  a 
profusion  of  gilding,  guard-houses,  sentry- 
boxes;  the  movables  are  sentries  present- 
ing arms  every  minute,  officers  wi^  feath- 
and  orders  passing  unceasingly,  hack- 
droskies  rattling  about,  and  numbers 
of  well-dressed  people.  The  streets  are 
spacaoos  and  straight,  with  broad  margins 
oo  each  side  for  foot-passengers,  and  a  band 
of  plain  flag-stones  on  these  mar^s  make 
tbem  much  more  walkable  than  the  streets 
of  most  continental  towns.  The  open  ken- 
netsii  which  are  boarded  over  only  at  the 
gateways  of  the  palaces  to  let -the  car- 
riages cross  them,  mnst  be  particularly 
convenient  for  the  inhabitants,  for  they 
mre  not  at  all  particularly  agreeable.  Use 
reeoociles  people  to  nnisances  which  might 
be  easily  removed.  A  sluggish  but  consid- 
arable  river,  the  Spree,  stagnates  through 


the  town,  and  the  money  laid  out  in  stuc- 
co-work and  outside  decorations  of  the 
houses  would  go  far  toward  covering  over 
their  drains,  raising  the  water  by  engines, 
and  sending  it  in  a  purifying  stream 
through  every  street  and  sewer.  This, 
however,  is  now  being  rectified. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  civilization  of  the  fine 
arts  and  that  of  the  useful  arts  in  their  in- 
fluences on  social  well-being,  that  this  city, 
as  populous  as  Glasgow  or  Manchester, 
has  an  Italian  opera,  two  or  three  theatres, 
a  vast  picture-gallery,  a  statue-gallery, 
and  museums  of  all  kinds ;  a  musical  acad- 
emy, schools  of  all  descriptions,  a  Univers- 
ity with  142  professors, -the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  science  who  can  be  collect- 
ed in  German}',  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
capital,  the  central  point  of  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  of  mind  and  intelligence  in 
literature  for  a  vast  proportion  of  the  en- 
lightened and  refined  qf  the  European  pop- 
ulation. • 

Berlin  owes  much  to  the  taste  and  mu- 
nificence of  its  sovereigns.  The  quarter 
called  the  New  Stadt  was  built  by  the  great 
elector,  Frederick  William,  in  the  middle 
of  the  17ih  century.  He  also  planned 
Unter  den  Linden  Street,  and  otherwise 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the  city. 
The  succeeding  monarchs,  especially  Fred- 
erick I.,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  late 
monarch,  have  added  many  new  streets, 
squares,  and  suburbs,  and  have  embellish'- 
ed  the  city  with  many  splendid  buildings 
and  monuments.  The  long  bridge  of  stone 
which  crosses  the  Spree  has  a  fine  eques- 
trian bronze  statue  of  the  great  elector, 
Frederick  William,  and  is  considered  a 
work  of  great  merit.  Opposite  the  Guard- 
house stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Blucher, 
and  on  each  side  stand  the  marble  statues 
of  Generals  Bulow  and  Scharnhorst,  all  by 
Bauch, 

The  UfUer  den  Linden  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe.  It  is  about 
one  mile  long,  from  the  royal  palace  to 
the  Brandenburg  gate.  The  fine  avenues 
in  the  centre  are  composed  of  chestnut, 
linden,  plantain,  acacia,  and  aspen  trees, 
whose  various  foliage  contrasts  beautifully 
with  the  elegant  palaces  and  public  build- 
ings that  line  each  side  of  the  street.  Here 
are  the  pali*.ce8  of  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
Prince  William  of  Prussia  (son-in-law  of 
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Qaeen  Victoria),  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  King's  Palace,  the  Opera-house, 
the  Arsenal,  and  the  Seminaries  of  the  Ar- 
tillery and  Engineers.  Here  the  fashion- 
able and  wealthy  exhibit  themselves  and 
their  splendid  equipages. 

Berlin  is  the  first  city  in  Germany  for 
the  variety  of  its  manufacturing  works. 
The  principal  are  those  of  cloths,  linen,  car- 
pets, silks,  ribbpns,  and  printed  cottons, 
Berlin  jewelry,  paper,  porcelain,  and  musi- 
cal instruments.  It  is  the  great  centre  of 
instruction  and  intellectual  development 
in  Northern  Germany.  Its  libraries  are 
large,  and  educational  establishments  very 
numerous.  Its  University,  founded  in 
1808,  comprising  schools  of  jurisprudence, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  has  nearly  two 
thousand  scholars.  It  has  an  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  an  Academy  of  Sciences,  an 
Academy  for  the  Encouragement  of  Indus- 
try, and  an  Academy  of  Music,  a  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  Society  of  Natural 
History,  a  Theological  Seminary,  schools 
of  Artillery,  Military  Engineering,  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture,  Punting,  and  Music. 

The  Prussian  capital  has  numerous  ex- 
cellent hotels  and  caf&s,  and  its  public  con- 
veyances are  under  the  best  management. 
In  summer,  upward  of  1000  droschlues 
are  kept  in  the  street  for  hire.  The  fares 
are,  for  1  or  2  persons  the  eourte  or  drive, 
5  s.  g.=12  c.  U.  S. ;  8  or  4  persons,  one 
third  more ;  and  by  the  hour,  17^  s.  g. 
The  prices  at  hotels  are  high,  with  the  es^- 
ception  of  rooms.  Diner  table  d'hote, 
with  wine,  40  s.  g. ;  breakfast,  broad,  cof- 
fee, cutlets,  and  eggs,  20  s.  g. ;  medium 
room,  20  s.  g. :  in  all,  about  $2  per  diem. 

The  suburbs  have  many  attractions. 
Outside  the  walls,  which  are  16  feet  high, 
and  entered  by  16  gates,  we  have  the  Tkier' 
garten^  in  which  a  corso  has  been  establish- 
ed, and  the  Krew^berg,  a  sand-hill  south  of 
the  gate  of  Halle,  on  which  is  erected  an 
iron  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Prus- 
sians who  fell  in  the  war  with  Napoleon, 
and  whence  the  only  good  view  of  the  city 
is  obtained. 

The  churches  of  Berlin  are  not  of  much 
importance.  The  principal  one  hera  is  the 
Caihedral  or  Dom,  It  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  Is  cele- 
brated for  being  the  burial-place  of  the 
royal  family.  It  contains  the  coffin  of 
Frederick  William,  the  great  elector,  and 
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Frederick  I.,  king  of  Prussia.  It  also  con* 
tains  statues  of  various  electors.  TM 
"  Mendelssohn's  Choir'*  chant  every  Sun- 
day at  10  A.M.  The  other  churches  are 
the  Church  of  Friedrickwerder,  Si,  Peter's^ 
St  NichoUu — this  last  contains  the  tomb 
of  Puffendorff  {  and  St.  Uedwig, 

The  Museum  of  Berlin  stands  unrivaled 
in  Europe,  that  is,  if  taken  as  a  whole.  As 
a  building,  there  are  few  that  can  surpan 
it:  the  splendid  marble  columns  and  stair< 
cases,  the  cleanliness  and  order  in  wbich 
every  thing  is  arranged,  renders  the  effiNt 
truly  magnificent.  Its  picture-gallery  ma/ 
be  surpassed  by  the  picture-gallery  at 
Dresden,  or  the  Ufixzo  Gallery  or  Fitti 
Palace  at  Florence ;  but  theg  have  not  their 
Museum  of  Antiquities  nor  historical  rdics. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Museum  of  An- 
tiquities, on  the  second  the  Sculpture-Gal- 
lery, and  on  the  third  the  Picture-Galleiy. 
In  the  rear  of  the  Old  Museum,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  covered  arcade,  studs 
the  New  Museum^  a  most  splendid  building, 
rich  in  antiquities,  Egyptian  and  northein, 
as  well  as  historical  and  ethnological  col- 
lections. In  front  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Old  M'useum  stands  an  enormous  vase  of 
polished  granite  66  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  blod: 
out  of  wliich  it  was  made  was  brought  from 
FOrstenwald,  a  distance  of  32  miles,  bjr 
floating  it  down  the  Spree.  It  was  polish- 
ed by  steam-engines,  and  placed  where  it 
now  stands  with  incredible  labor  and  ex- 
pense. The  ftoiii  walls,  or  portico  of  the 
Museum,  are  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Cor- 
nelius, and  are  the  admired  of  all  adnuren. 
They  are  allegorical  representations  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe. 

The  Pictnre-Gallery  is  divided  faito  near- 
ly 40  different  departments,  containing  in 
the  first  division  the  pictures  of  the  Ital- 
ian, French,  and  Spanish  schools,  and  in 
the  second  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Ger- 
man. The  collection  of  pictures  here  has 
been  much  augmented  by  tlie  removal 
from  the  palace  of  Sans  Sonci,  in  Potsdam, 
and  different  royal  palaces  in  Berlin,  the 
principal  works  of  art  contained  therein, 
which  has  been  done  with  the  pennisai<»i 
of  the  king.  There  is  a  very  fine  cata- 
logue published,  the  purchasing  of  wbich 
we  would  decidedlv  recommend.    For&- 
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or  is  entirely  gone,  but  as  a  relic  of  the 
miglity  master — ^is  the  '*  Madonna  Anca- 
jani"  of  Raphael.  It  is  placed  in  a  large 
fuAxn  frame,  which  is  beautifully  carved. 
It  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
stable  at  the  moment  when  the  magi  ar- 
ri\'ed  to  worship  the  infiint  Christ.  There 
bis  been  a  fine  copy  taken  of  it,  which  is 
•1m>  shown.  It  derives  its  name  **  Anca- 
jani"  from  its  former  owners. 

A  teaotifal  series  of  twelve  paintings  of 
the  Dutch  school  by  Van  Eyck  is  known 
■s  "The  Worship  of  the  Spotless  Lamb." 
Ilie  centre-piece  of  this  same  series  we  no- 
tieed  in  our  description  of  Ghent.     Two 
pictures  by  Correggio— lo  and  the  Cloud, 
•nd  Leda  and  the  Swan — are  well  worth 
examination,  not  only  as  works  of  art,  nor 
for  the  celebrity  of  the  master,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  incidents  connected  with  them. 
They  were  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  Phi- 
lippe, duke  of  Orleans,  while  Regent  of 
France,  and  were  considered  the  most  pre- 
cious gems  there.     After  his  death  they 
descended  to  his  son,  Louis,  duke  of  Or- 
gans, who  was  renowned  for  his  piety. 
Fran  motives  of  false  delicacy,  he  cut  out 
the  beads  of  lo  and  Leda,  and  burned  them, 
lie  also  cut  the  picture  of  Leda  to  pieces, 
^t  by  accident  the  pieces  were  not  de- 
t^yed.     Both  pictures  were  purchased 
by  Frederick  the  Great.     The  head  of  lo 
was  replaced  by  a  French  artist,  and  that 
of  Leda  by  a  German.     You  can  hardly 
<&tingutsh  that  they  have  ever  suffered 
^t^«o  any  ill  treatment.     In  the  Spanish 
ichool,  one  of  the  finest  paintings  of  Mu- 
fiUo  is  St.  Anthony  embracing  the  infiint 
Sarior.    There  are  several  fine  paintings 
W  Rubens,  among  which  is  his  Resurrec- 
^  of  Lazarus ;  a  portrait  of  Duke  Adolph 
•f  Guelderland  shaking  his  fist  at  his  fa- 
ttier, by  Rembrandt ;  a  bear-hunt  by  Sny- 
<ierB,  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery.   Teniers'  Temptotion  of  St.  Antho- 
ny is  very  droll. 

The  entrance  to  the  Sculpture-Gallery  is 
Boost  magnificent  in  its  proportions,  and 
decorated  with  antique  statues  and  origi- 
1^1  tapestries.  The  principal  gems  here 
Are  Canova*8  Hebe,  the  antique  statue 
found  m  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  of  the  Boy 
playing,  a  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  II., 
a  Tenus,  and  the  bust  of  Julius  Cffisar 
***oding  on  a  table  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
^  Antiquarinm  is  filled  with  gems,  coins, 


vases,  bronzes,  armors,  spears,  terracotta, 
and  all  lunds  of  earthenware. 

In  the  New  Museum  are  the  Egyptian 
curiosities  and  antiquities.  In  one  of  the 
halls  there  is  an  Egyptian  temple,  sur- 
rounded with  pillars,  and  inclosing  statues 
of  deities  and  kings.  The  whole  collec- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 
Here  are  the  ancient  Egyptians'  weapons 
of  ofiense  and  defense,  implements  used  in 
the  various  arts,  articles  of  dress,  medicine- 
chests,  cooking  utensils,  instruments  used 
in  embalming,  such  as  brass  hooks  for 
drawing  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
mummies  of  sacred  animals  they  wor- 
shiped, the  contents  of  the  tomb  of  a  high- 
priest  brought  from  Thebes,  viz.,  2  mod- 
els of  such  vessels  as  navigated  the  Nile 
in  former  days,  completely  rigged,  with 
figures  of  a  dead  body  and  party  of  mourn- 
ers on  board ;  a  priest's  wand,  the  leg  and 
skull-bone  of  an  ox.  These  antiquities 
fill  five  different  apartments,  and  are  most^ 
ly  the  collections  of  M.  Leipsius,  General 
Minutola,  and  M.  Passalacqua. 

The  Berlin  Museum  is  very  rich  in 
historical  collections  and  works  of  art. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  Life  of  Christ, 
carved  in  wood,  an  ivory  crucifix  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  a  head  carved  in  wood  by 
Albert  DQrer,  an  ornamented  cabinet  made 
for  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Pomerania.  The 
principal  relics  are  the  decorations  and  or- 
ders of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  presented 
by  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe,  also 
his  hat,  all  of  which  were  found  in  his 
traveling-carriage  at  Waterloo,  from  which 
he  escaped  so  narrowly,  a  miniature  wind- 
mill made  by  Peter  the  Great  while  learn- 
ing the  trade  of  shipwright  at  the  docks 
of  the  East  India  Company  at  Amsterdam, 
a  wax  figure  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the 
same  uniform  he  wore  the  day  of  his  death, 
surrounded  by  his  books,  walking-cane, 
flute,  a  cast  taken  of  his  face  after  death, 
the  ball  with  which  he  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Rossbach,  etc.  Here  are  also 
two  cannon  balls,  both  flattened  on  one 
side.  It  is  said  they  met  in  the  air  at  the 
siege  of  Magdeburg.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous relics  of  the  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  prominent  among  which  are  his  to« 
bacco-pipes,  a  gaudy  white  dress  that  be- 
longed to  Murat,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  men- 
tion.    It  would  be  advisable  to  take  a  val^ 
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et  de  place  the  first  day  yoa  visit  tlie  Muse- 
nnif  after  that  you  may  go  alone.  The 
sculpture  and  picture  galleries  are  open 
daily  (Sunday  excepted)  in  summer  from 
10  to  4,  and  in  winter  from  10  to  3.  The 
collection  of  vases  and  bronzes  can  only 
be  visited  on  Wednesdavs. 

The  Uweergity  is  a  lai^  and  magnifi- 
eent  building,  and  ranks,  as  an  education- 
al establishment,  second  to  none  in  Grer- 
many.  In  its  leh  wing  is  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  open  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  from  12  to  2.  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion are  given  out  the  day  previous  by  the 
directors.  On  the  right  wing  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  Anatomical  Museum,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  Europe.  It  is  open  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  from  4  to  6  in 
summer,  and  from  2  to  4  in  winter. 

The  Royal  Ubrary  is  a  very  indifTerent- 
looking  building,  but  contain?,  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  valuable  relics  and 
curiosities,  over  &00,000  volumes  and  5000 
MSS.  There  is  also  a  public  reading- 
room  and  a  private  reading-room,  where 
may  be  seen  all  the  reviews  and  journals 
of  the  day.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
curiosities  in  the  library  is  an  album,  with 
six  very  beautiful  miniature  portraits  by 
Lncas  Cranach ;  Luther'sBible,  from  which 
he  made  his  translation ;  his  translation 
of  the  Psalms;  Guttenberg*s  Bible,  the 
first  book  printed  with  movable  types 
(1450) ;  also  the  prayer-book  which  Charles 
I.  carried  to  the  scaffold ;  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  metal  by  which  Otto  Guericke 
discovered  the  principles  of  the  air-ptimp, 
and  numerous  other  articles  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  scientific  traveler. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  a  building  of  im- 
mense size,  built  of  brick  and  covered  with 
stucco,  at  the  gate  of  which  stand  the 
bronze  horses  with  grooms,  copied  from 
the  **  Monte  Cavallo"  horses  at  Rome. 
The  sumptuous  furniture,  the  grandeur  of 
the  apartments,  and  the  historic  interest 
which  hangs  about  this  palace,  renders  it 
an  object  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance. The  royal  chapel  is  quite  modem 
in  its  fitting;*,  paintings,  and  decorations ; 
it  contains  numerous  modem  pictures  and 
portraits.  The  white  hall  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent apartment  in  Berlin;  it  contains 
statues  of  the  Brandenburg  electors  and 
allegorical  figures.  The  knight's  hall,  or 
throne>room.  is  sumptuously  decorated. 
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Frederick  the  Great*s  rooms  will  be  ex* 
amined  with  much  interest.  It  ia  said 
this  palace  was  formerly  haunted  by  a 
trAtfe  ladjf,  who  appeared  only  to  announce 
the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family ! 

The  Schlotsbrucke  is  ornamented  with 
eight  groups  of  marble  statuary,  veiy  fine* 
ly  executed.  7%e  Anenaly  on  Unter  den 
Linden  Street,  is  a  very  beautiful  boildiag. 
It  contains  over  100,000  stand  of  aims,  and 
numerous  warlike  relics,  such  as  samples 
of  all  the  weapons  of  war  used  by  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe;  the  keys  ofnn- 
merous  fortresses  captured  by  the  Pms- 
slans,  cannon,  guns,  colors,  etc,  etc. 

The  OperO'hoiue  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  in  no  cit}'  on  the  Continent 
has  the  author  ever  seen  such  an  opera 
company  and  such  a  corps  de  balUt  under 
one  roof.  There  is  no  city  where  music  is 
more  universally  patronized,  or  where  the 
opera  is  better  perfonned  or  more  heartily 
appreciated  than  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Strang 
says,  *^  It  is  not  ftshion,  but  a  passion  to 
the  art  that  prompts  the  crowd  of  admiring 
listeners  to  congregate  in  the  Open^hoase 
— ^listeners  whose  judicious  ap|diaase  is  at 
once  illustrative  of  their  taste  fot,  and 
knowledge  of  good  music.'*  / 

The  Kew  Theatre,  built  by  Schinkel,  is 
ornamented  with  a  good  deal  of  sculpture. 
This  theatre  is  dedicated  to  the  regular 
drama,  and  is  generally  well  attended. 
The  German  and  French  company  play 
alternate  ni^^hts.  The  pieces  are  splendid- 
ly put  upon  the  stage.  There  is  attached 
to  it  BubiBcription-rooms  for  balls  and  eon- 
certs,  which  are  frequently  attended  by 
the  court.  The  concert-room  is  of  beauti- 
ful architecturail  proportions,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  holding  1200  persons.  There  are 
two  other  theatres  of  minor  importance^ 
as  well  as  an  amateur  musical  association 
composed  of  persons  belonging  to  the  high- 
er classes,  who  give  weekly  performances^ 

The  Orpkum  is  a  ballroom  where  ^ 
lower  classes  dance  and  the  higher  classes 
look  on.  The  sights  seen  here  are  often 
very  amusing.  The  ctmdiUorie  are  much 
^equcnted  by  the  upper  classes.  They 
resemble  our  confectioners*  shops,  but  are 
far  more  spacious,  and  fitted  up  with  great- 
er attention  to  comfort  and  elegance.  In 
'  addition  to  refreshments  of  all  kinds,  they 
are  supplied  with  foreign  and  domestie 
newspapers,  and  literary  and  scientific  joui^ 
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stb.  The  best  are  H.  Schubert,  56  Char- 
lotten  Strasse,  and  Bliunenthal,  No.  50  new 
Fiiedrich's  Strasse. 

Tea  and  coffee  constttnte  the  favorite 
bevenge  of  the  higher  chiraes ;  and  the 
latter,  when  they  can  afford  it,  is  popular 
vith  all  rank?.  The  gin-palaces  are  su- 
perior to  those  of  London,  and  more  fre- 
qaented,  dram-drinking  being  very  preva^ 
lent  m  Berlin. 

Beriin  is  a  celebrated  place  for  vorks 
of  fine  art,  and  the  best  German  artists  are 
living  here.  Mr.  N.  L.  Lepke,  the  famous 
pictar©4iealer,No.  4  A  Unter  den  Linden, 
1ms  generally  on  exhibition  paintings  by 
I^dwig  Knaus,  Andreas  and  Oswald  Ach- 
enbach,  Meyer  F.  Bremen,  Ed.  Meyerheim, 
Ch.  Hoguet»  Carl  Graeb,  W.  Amberg,  Carl 
Becker,  W.  Riefttahl,  C.  F.  Leasing,  B.  Van- 
tier,  Ed.  Hildebrandt,  F.  Kraus,  and  of  all 
the  best  German,  French,  Dutch,  and  Bel- 
gun  painters.  This  exhibition  is  recom- 
mended to  strangers  as  the  most  inteiest- 
ing  of  the  town. 

The  gold  and  silyer  manufactures  of 
Berlin  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
rf  perfection.  The  principal  dealers  and 
Bunafactorers  are  Haller  and  Rathenau, 
Ko.  94  Unter  den  Linden.  Their  collec- 
DOB  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones  is  very  large  and  of  the  finest 
quality.  In  the  manufacture  of  carved 
fvmturt  and  fancy  articles,  such  as  writ- 
jBg-desks,  easy-chairs,  card-cases,  portfo- 
B«,  ekxk- cases,  wardrobes,  sideboards, 
^M  Berlin  also  excels,  and  in  no  otheif 
dtj*  in  Europe  are  these  articles  carved 
™er  or  sold  cheaper.  The  principal  deal- 
er are  Louis  and  Siegfried  Ldvinson,  No. 
0  Unter  den  Linden.  This  firm  has  agen- 
^  in  different  cities  in  Europe,  and  re- 
aived  the  premium  at  the  English  Inter- 
Bitional  Exhibition  of  London. 

Of  the  Embroiden'  Mannfiictories,  the 

8W«t«t  is  B.  Somerfeld's,  No.  42  Lelp- 

^^  Street,  who  keeps  the  principal  stoi^ 

houe  of  finished  and  unfinished  embroid- 
eries. 

The  Magazin  de  Modes  of  Hermcm  Ger- 
*»i  No.  5  Werderscher  Market,  is  the 
Jjlgest  in  Germany.  It  is  in  the  style  of 
that  of  A.  T.  Stewart  in  New  York,  and 
f\ery  thing  new  and  modem,  as  well  in 
*hc8*  articles  as  in  apartment  furniture, 
J^  the  simplest  to  the  richest  taste,  is  to 
*  found  there  at  reasonable  fixed  prices,   I 


Berlin  is  noted  for  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal book  markets  of  Europe.  Of  anti- 
quarian books,  or  works  on  philology,  nat- 
ural history,  etc.,  the  collection  of  S.  Cal- 
vary &  Co.,  11  Oberwasser,  is  one  of  the 
best.  Of  modern  books,  German,  French, 
and  English  guide-books,  works  on  travel, 
etc..  Usher  &  Co.,  11  Unter  den  Linden, 
have  a  large  stock. 

The  American  banking  firm  of  Robert 
Thode  &  Co.,  of  Dresden,  have  lately  es- 
tablished a -branch  of  that  well-known 
house  at  No^  171  Friedrichstrasse,  where 
Americans  will  find  a  register  containing 
all  the  arrivals  at  Berlin,  reading-rooms, 
post-office,  etc. 


Excursions  m  the  vicinity  ofBerUn, — ^An 
excursion  should  be  made  to  Charlottenlmrg 
to  see  the  palace  built  by  Frederick  I.,  and 
thejnonuments  of  the  late  King  and  Queen 
of  Prussia.  Queen  Louisa,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  most  beautiful  and  amiable 
princess  of  her  day,  is  buried  here  in  a 
small  Doric  temple.  Her  monument,  tliat 
all  travelers  visit,  is  considered  the  master- 
piece of  the  sculptor  Raach.  The  town 
contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
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the  summer  residence  of  many  of  the  citi- 
senB  of  Berlin. 


The  distance  fh>m  Berlin  to  Potsdam  is 
about  18  miles.  Trains  leave  every  two 
hours.  By  no  means  omit  making  this 
excursion.  PoUdam  b  the  Versailles  of 
Prussia.  It  contains  42,868  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  great  station  for  the  Prussian  army, 
and  is  altogether  military  in  its  aspect. 
Potsdam  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Riv- 
er Havel,  surrounded  by  groves  And  rivu- 
lets, streams  and  forests,  meadows  and  gar- 
dens, and  every  thing  to  make  a  landscape 
lovely,  mountains  alone  excepted.  The 
architecture  of  the  houses  is  very  splen- 
did. It  boasts  of  five  royal  residences  in 
and  about  it,  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  the 
Royal  Palace,  the  New  Palace,  the  Marble 
Palace,  and  Babelsburg.  A  carriage  with 
a  valei  displace,  had  better  be  taken  from 
the  station.  In  the  Garrison  Kirche,  in 
the  town,  lie  the  remains  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  They  are  contained  in  a  plain  sar- 
cophagus, and  lie  above  the  ground.  He 
requested  to  be  buried  with  his  favorite 
dogs  and  war-horbo  in  the  garden  of  Sans 
Souci,  but  his  request  was  not  complied 
with.  Bonaparte  carried  off  his  sword, 
which  formerly  lay  upon  the  top  of  his  cof- 
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fin.  The  pulpit  and  walls  are  now  adorn- 
ed with  standards  and  eagles  taken  from 
the  French.  The  same  vault  contains  the 
marble  sarcophagus  of  William  I.  The 
custodian  expects  a  fee  of  one  franc 

Satu  Souci  is  built  on  the  height  of  a 
succession  of  terraces,  planted  with  vines, 
olives^  and  orange-trees.  It  is  a  series  of 
low  and  unpretending  building?,  but  its 
colonnade  is  very  fine.  There  are  not 
many  fine  pictures  here.  The  principal 
objects  of  interest  are  the  apartments  in 
which  the  Great  Frederick  died.  Tbey 
contain  the  clock  he  used  to  wind  up  with 
his  own  band,  and  which  stopped  just  at 
the  moment  he  died,  twenty  minutes  post 
two.  At  the  ends  of  the  terrace  are  the 
graves  of  his  horse  and  dogs. 

Contiguous  to  S^ns  Souci  stands  the  ik- 
mous  historical  wind-mill.  Frederick  the 
Great  desired  to  purchase  it,  that  he  might 
pull  it  down  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
his  gardens  in  that  direction ;  the  miller  n- 
fused,  and  the  king  brought  a  suit  against 
him,  but  was  beaten  in  the  court.  He  then 
erected  for  the  miller  the  present  large  millf 
as  a  monument  of  Prussian  justice.  Some 
years  since,  the  owner,  having  met  with  re- 
verses, offered  to  sell  the  mill  to  the  king, 
who  immediately  settled  enough  on  the 
miller  to  defray  his  debts,  saying  the  mitt 
belonged  to  Pirussian  history,  and  should 
not  be  removed.  In  the  grounds  of  Sans 
Souci  stands  the  villa  of  Charlottenho^ 
bnUt  by  Frederick  WiUUm ;  it  is  in  imita- 
tion of  a  Pompeian  dwelling,  with  a  bath, 
fountains,  statues,  and  bronzes,  taken  from 
the  mins  of  Pompeii. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  fh>m  Potsdam 
stands  the  NetoPaiace,  erected  by  Frederick 
the  Great  after  the  Seven  Years'  War,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  to  show  his  enemies  the 
extent  of  his  finances ;  some  of  the  apaitr 
ments  are  beyond  description  in  the  provi- 
sion and  richness  of  the  marble  used ;  one 
room  is  entirely  lined  with  shells  and  min- 
erals, stuck  on  the  walls  to  represent  a 
grotto.  There  are  some  verj'  good  paint- 
ings here.  In  a  small  library,  for  Freder- 
ick's private  use,  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
king's  own  works,  with  notes  and  criti- 
cisms in  the  handwriting  of  Voltaire.  In 
a  small  temple  near  the  palace  is  a  beanti- 
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fol  statue  of  Louisa,  queen  of  Prussia,  by 
Hanch.  A  fee  of  2  francs  is  expected.  It 
would  be  better,  however,  to  let  the  com- 
minaire  attend  to  the  whole  of  the  fees  in 
Potsdam. 

The  Marbk  Palace,  built  by  Frederick 
William  II.  on  the  borders  of  tho  lake,  is 
▼cry  pretty,  and  has  some  fine  modern  pic- 
tares.  A  beautiful  view  of  this  lovely 
panorama  may  be  had  from  the  Tower  of 
Pfingstberg,  erected  in  imitation  of  a  villa 
•trivoU. 

As  you  enter  the  town  from  the  station 
you  pass  tho  old  palace,  erected  toward 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  It  contains 
Bothing  of  importance  except  the  furniture 
osed  by  Frederick  the  Great,  the  covering 
of  which  was  nearly  all  torn  off  by  the 
claws  of  his  dogs.  The  apartments  are 
l»pt  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
be  was  alive.  Adjoining  his  bedroom 
there  is  a  small  cabinet  where  he  used  to 
dine  alone,  or  with  a  friend,  without  any 
tUtendaoce,  every  thing  coming  through 
the  floor  in  a  dumb-waiter,  he  placing  the 
dishes  on  the  table  himsel  f.  The  Tabacks- 
CoQfgUm^  or  smoking  club,  where  Freder- 
ick's £sther  used  to  hold  his  boisterous 
m^Dgs  and  deliver  his  smoking  lectures, 
ii  lorderin.;  on  the  basin  of  the  lake. 

One  of  tho  prettiest  spots  in  Prussia,  or 
pvhaps  in  Germany,  is  Badebburg,  the 
coontr}*  residence  of  the  late  Prince  Regent 
of  IVossia  (now  king),  father  of  young 
Fitderick  William,  prince  of  Prussia,  who 
JMrried  the  Princess  Royal  of  England : 
it  is  often,  also,  the  residence  of  that  prin- 
^098.  It  is  a  modem  castle  designed  by 
Sdiiakel.  The  house  is  beautifully  fur- 
nished, and  the  grounds  laid  out  with  ez- 
(IBbite  taste.  Visitors  are  freely  admit- 
ted. The  housekeeper  expects  a  fee  of  a 
Jfane  each  person.  You  are  obliged  to  reg- 
ister your  name  in  the  visitors'  book  be- 
fc»«  you  leave. 

From  Berlin  an  excursion  might  be 
n»ade  to  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  al- 
though, if  not  intending  to  return  to  En- 
gland or  visit  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  hardly 
>n  object,  as  it  is  entirely  out  of  our  route, 
•nd  the  distance  is  long.  We  will  give  a 
»hort  description  of  it. 
1  From  Berlin  to  Hamhurg,  distance  175 
Viles.  Fare,  first  class,  300  s.g.=e7  50; 
W,  9  hours. 

^pa  had  better  pay  both  tcays  in  silver 


groschcns,  for,  according  to  Bradshaw's  Of- 
Jtciod  Guide,  you  pay  from  Uamburg  to  Ber- 
lin 25  marks :  it  says  a  mark=l4.  id.  =33«. 
4<^. =$8  33  c.  U.  S.  On  the  opposite  page 
it  says  ftom.  ''^Berlin  to  Hamburg,  fare  300 
s.  g. :  1  s.  g.  =li</.,  or  10=3»."  80s.  =$7 
50 1     So  pay  in  groschens,  by  all  means. 

We  pass  the  town  of  Lwiwigdiut,  con- 
taining about  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  tho 
summer  residence  of  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  His  stables  aro 
well  filled  with  the  finest  horses  in  the 
country'.  He  pays  particular  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  stock. 

Hamburg,  a  freo  imperial  city  of  Ger- 
many, situated  on  the  River  Elbe,  about 
75  miles  fh>m  its  mouth.  It  contains 
224,974  inhabitants.  The  principal  ho- 
tel is  Streit's,  which  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Lungfemstieg.  Money  is  kept  in 
marks  and  schillings.  17  schillings =1 
mark =80  c.  U.  S.  It  is  the  first  commer- 
cial port  of  Germany.  Its  imports  amount 
to  150  million  dollars,  and  exports  145 
million  annually.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  tho 
most  important  commercial  cities  of  the 
world.  Vessels  of  large  s^ize  come  quite 
up  to  the  town,  in  ftont  of  which  the  river 
is  divided  into  several  channels  by  numer- 
ous small  and  exceedingly  fertile  blands. 
The  older  portion  of  Hamburg  was  badly 
built,  and  consisted  of  narrow  and  dirty 
streets,  but  in  1842  sixty-one  streets  and 
1747  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
many  important  improvements  were  made 
in  the  process  of  rebuilding.  The  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  b  really  very  mag- 
nificent, but  there  are  few  public  buildings 
deserving  of  special  note. 

The  Exchange  here  is  a  very  beautiful 
building.  It  was  finished  in  1841.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  is  to  look 
down  fh)m  the  galleries  during  change, 
and  watch  the  excitement  depicted  oil  the 
faces  of  from  4000  to  5000  merchants. 
Some  of  the  principal  churches  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  conflagration  of  1842,  and 
hare  since  been  replaced  by  modern  edi- 
fices. There  is  an  elegant  Jewish  Temple, 
besides  several  synagogues.  The  Gym- 
nasium, a  modern  structure,  possesses  a 
library  of  200,000  volumes,  with  a  museum. 
The  walls  and  various  fortifications  havo 
been  converted  into  boulevards  and  gar- 
dens, which  extend  nearly  round  the  town. 
The  Church  of  St.  Peter's  is  tlio  most  nn- 
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cient  in  the  city,  having  been  bnilt  in  the 
12th  century,  but  St  Michaers  is  the  most 
magnificent :  it  has  a  tower  460  feet  high, 
which  is  ascended  by  600  steps.  It  con- 
tains an  organ  with  5600  pipes,  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.  The  church 
is  capable  of  holding  6U00  people. 

The  literary  and  charitable  institations 
of  Hamburg  are  very  nnmerons,  and  its 
trade  embraces  every  article  of  German 
commerce,  both  in  the  way  of  import  and 
export,  and  the  Elbe  is  the  great  channel 
by  which  these  commodities  are  conveyed. 
It  has  likewise  considerable  manufactures. 
The  principal  branch  of  industry,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  sugar  refining,  brewing,  and  dls- 
tiUing,  calico  pripting,  dyeing,  hat-mak- 
ing, silk  and  velvet  weaving,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  snuff  and  tobacco.  The  natives  of 
Hamburg  are  famous  for  their  hospitality, 
and  persons  visiting  the  city,  properly  in- 
troduced, receive  the  very  best  of  attention 
from  her  merchants.  It  is  customary  to  fee 
the  servants  in  private  houses  where  you 
dine ;  they  generally  expect  50  cents  from 
every  visitor.  The  city  is  subject  to  inun- 
dations from  the  Elbe,  which  often  rises  to 
twenty  feet,  filling  the  cellars  of  houses 
bordering  on  the  river,  tiie  tenants  of  which 
make  arrangements  for  occupying  the  upper 
floors.  The  suburbs  of  Hamburg  are  very 
beautiful ;  flower-  gardens,  tea  -  gardens, 
tombs,  and  monuments  in  every  direction. 

On  your  route  to  or  from  Hamburg  an 
excursion  might  be  made  to  the  ancient 
and  picturesque  old  city  of  Lvbeck.  It  is 
a  free  cit}'  of  Germany,  and  contains 
about  87,000  inhabitants.  Its  whole  ter- 
ritory contains  about  50,000.  Principal 
hotels  are  H,  du  Nord  and  Stadt  Hamburg, 
Its  accounts  are  kept  in  marks  and  schil- 
lingp,  the  same  as  in  Hamburg.  Lubeck 
has  considerable  transit  trade,  but  no  long- 
er enjoys  its  ancient  commercial  import- 
ance. She  has  never  recovered  from  her 
destruction  by  the  French  troops  in  1806. 
Blucher,  after  the  defeat  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  threw  himself  into  this  town,  much 
against  the  desire  of  the  citizens.  Ho  was 
hotly  pursued  by  70,000  French  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  Murat,  Soult,  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  carried  the  town  by  storm. 
It  was  then  committed  to  the  mercies  of 
the  French  soldiers  for  three  days. 

The  Dom  or  Cathedral  is  the  principal 
building ;  it  dates  from  the  12th  century. 
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The  Manen  Kircke  is  very  beautiful  It 
was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  ctn- 
tur}',  and  contains  some  fine  pictures  bj 
Overbeck^  who  is  a  native  of  Lubeck.  The 
principal  object  of  attraction,  however,  i» 
the  clock  standing  behind  the  high  altar. 
At  12  o*clock  figures  of  the  seven  electors 
pass  before  a  statue  of  the  emperor,  each 
bowing  as  it  passes.  The  city  was  fior- 
merly  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
which  have  been  leveled  and  converted 
into  public  wallcs.  It  is  still  entered,  bow- 
ever,  by  four  ancient  gates.  Many  of  the 
buildings  present  a  highly  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, finely  decorated  with  high  roofs 
and  gable-ends.  Sir  Godfrey  Kndler  and 
the  brothers  Van  Ostade  were  bom  in  Lu- 
beck. Steamers  leave  here  weekly  for  St 
Petersburg. 

Before  proceeding  on  our  route,  a  short 
excursion  might  be  made  to  WUktibery, 
rendered  immortal  as  the  cradle  of  tbe 
Reformation.  The  excursion  can  be  mads 
easily  in  one  day.  The  time  to  go  and  re- 
turn, 4|  hours,  and  8  or  4  hours  is  suffi- 
cient to  see  all  the  sights.  We  would 
give  the  whole  route  to  Leipzig  by  Halle, 
Worlitz,  and  Dessau,  had  we  not  intended 
to  give  a  return  route  tnm  Dresden 
through  Weimar,  Erfurth,  Gotha,  and  Ei- 
senach to  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  case 
the  traveler  does  not  wish  to  continue  on 
route  12  to  Vienna,  Venice,  etc 

From  Berlin  to  WUtenUrg,  distance  60 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  8  t.  7}  s.  g.= 
$2  44  U.  S. ;  time,  2  h.  15  m. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  advise-4f  per- 
sons can  afford  it — the  traveling  in  fir^ 
class  cars.  The  price  of  second  class  is 
generally  one  third  less ;  in  this  instance, 
however,  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  one 
half,  viz.,  $1  44.  Travelers  must  ride  in 
accordance  with  their  circumstances;  bat 
do  not  believe  people  when  they  tell  yon 
"the  second-class  cars  are  as  good  as  tba 
first  class  in  Germany."  It  is  not  «o ;  and 
on  a  warm  summer's  day,  a  few  strcmg 
whiffs  of  garlic  in  a  second-dasa  car,  with 
eight  or  ten  persons  inside  of  it,  might 
make  you  wish  you  had  taken  the  first 
class,  and  been  alone  with  your  own  party. 

Wittenberg  contains  about  12,000  inhab- 
iUnts.  Hotel,  Stadt  London,  It  is  a  for- 
tified town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe.  This  town  is  noted  for  befaig 
the  placo.  where  Martin  Luther  first  com* 
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menced  his  war  against  the  evils  and 
abases  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  the  same 
school  where  Shakspeare's  Hamlet  stud- 
ied. The  S(Mo88  Kircke  is  the  principal 
boikUng.  It  was  against  the  doors  of  this 
chnrch  that  Luther  hung  up  his  ninety- 
five  arguments  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
offining  to  defend  them  against  all  comers. 
In  the  centre  of  the  chnrch  are  two  tablets 
let  into  the  floor,  pointing  out  the  spot 
where  Luther  and  his  firiend  Melancthon 
lie  bnried. 

Martin  Luther  was  bom  10th  of  Nov., 
14M,  in  Eisleben,  a  town  in  Prussian  Sax- 
vay.  He  was  the  son  of  a  miner.  He 
ttodied  at  Eisenac,  begging  in  the  mean 
time  to  obtain  a  subsistence.  A  thunder- 
bolt havmg  killed  one  of  his  companions 
•this  side,  caused  him  to  embrace  religion. 
He  entered  the  convent  of  the  Augustins, 
And  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
jUmversity  of  Wittenberg.  HaYin<;  stud- 
kA  the  writings  of  John  Huss,  he  rapidly 
acquired  a  taste  for  his  opinions.  The 
ttk  of  indulgences  by  the  Pope  furnished 
him  an  occasion  to  op?n  the  controversy. 
He  pnblished  an  argument  in  which  he  de- 
nied their  efficacy.  The  quarrel  soon  be- 
ttne  excited.  Luther,  who  at  flrst  at- 
tacked but  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  now 
Attacked  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  be- 
lief in  purgatory,  the  celibacy  of  the  priests, 
the  possession  of  temporal  wealth,  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  the  mass. 
He  married  a  nun  named  Catharine  de 
Bore,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  He 
was  escommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  wrote  strondy 
■gtinst  hun.  He  burnt  the  bulls  of  the 
P«pe,  and  responded  to  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
rtn>ngest  terms.  The  duchy  of  Saxony, 
I^enmark,  and  Sweden  took  the  part  of 
lather  in  this  quarrel.  At  the  Diet  of 
Worms  he  supported  his  opinions.  The 
fint  Diet  of  Spire,  held  in  1526,  acknowl- 
^{ed  the  liberty  of  conscience ;  that  held 
•n  1529,  desiring  to  rescind  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  first,  the  Lutherans  pro- 
l^ed  against  it,  from  whence  is  derived 
we  name  of  Protestants.  Luther  died  at 
Kttleben,  in  1664,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  impetuous 
eloquence,  and  exercised  an  irresistible  in- 
flnence  on  the  multitude.    His  works  are 


very  numerous.  Bossuet,  in  his  ffutorg 
of  the  Variatif-ns  of  the  Church  j  has  tried  to 
refute  his  doctrines. 

In  addition  to  the  tombs  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon  in  the  Scklots  Kirche  are  the 
monuments  of  Frederick  the  Wise  and  John 
the  Steadfast,  both  of  whom  were  strong 
supporters  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines. 
There  is  also  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  In  the  Market  Place 
there  is  a  Gothic  temple  of  iron,  and  in  it 
a  bronze  statue  of  Luther,  erected  in  1821, 
with  this  inscription  in  German :  **  If  it  be 
the  work  of  God^  it  will  endure ;  if  of  man^ 
it  wiU  perish.'*  In  the  University  build- 
ings, where  he  resided  after  he  was  mar- 
ried, there  still  remains  his  chair,  table, 
beer-jug,  and  two  portraito  of  him  by  Cra- 
nach,  who  was  a  native  of  Wittenberg; 
also  a  cast  of  his  face  taken  after  his  death. 
Many  of  the  nobles  of  the  earth  have  stood 
in  this  room,  and  left  their  names  on  the 
wall  as  memorials  of  their  visit;  among 
others,  Peter  the  Great,  who  wrote  his 
name  with  chalk  over  the  door:  it  is  now 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  to  protect  it 
from  the  touch  of  the  curious.  At  the 
Stadt  Kirche  may  be  seen  the  font  where 
Luther  baptized,  also  some  very  fine  pic- 
tures by  Cranach.  The  present  citadel 
was  formerly  the  castle  of  the  electors. 

The  town  of  Wittenberg  was  besieged 
by  the  Prussians  for  nearly  one  year  in 
1814,  and  was  finally  carried  by  storm; 
the  French  suffered  severely  in  this  action. 
On  the  place  where  Luther,  on  the  10th  of 
Dec,  1520,  burnt  the  Pope's  bull,  there  is 
a  tree  now  standing  inclosed  by  a  railing. 
The  ancient  University  was  removed  in 
1817,  and  united  to  that  of  Halle. 

From  Berlin  to  Dresden^  distance  116 
miles.  Fare,  1st  class,  165  s.  g.  =  f4  07 ; 
time,  6  hours. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  delightfully  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  It  has  166,000  inhab- 
itants. The  principal  hotels  are  Hotel  de 
BeUemte  and  Victoria  Hntel,  two  of  the  best 
in  Germany.  This  ciiy  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  an  **  American  Club" 
at  No.  22  Victoria  Street,  where  the  latest 
American  papers  can  be  found,  and  where 
a  list  b  kept  of  all  Americans  visiting 
Dresden.  Secretary,  Frank  S.  Allen,  of 
New  York. 

The  position  oCthlB  capital— which  dates 
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back  to  a  period  prior  to  the  10th  century — 
is  excellent,  over  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the  Saxon  wines 
districts,  occupying  the  most  beautiful  and 
richly-cultivated  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Elbe.  The  succession  of  rising  vine- 
yards, groves,  meadows,  gardens,  and  or- 
chards, the  whole  studded  with  beautiful 
villas,  make  us  easily  imagine  the  Elbe  is 
the  Amo,  and  that  we  are  in  *'  La  belle 
Firenze,"  and  that  the  city  itself  may  well 
be  termed  the  Oerman  Florence.  There 
are  few  capitals  in  Europe  can  compete 
with  Dresden  in  works  of  art,  and  none  in 
the  value  of  its  immense  collection  of  pre- 
cious stones,  curiosities,  and  objects  of  vir- 
tu, Dresden  is  divided  into  an  old  and 
new  town,  the  first  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  tlie  second  on  the  left,  and  are 
connected  by  a  noble  stone  bridge  1400 
feet  in  length  and  86  in  breadth.  It  was 
originally  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  dispensations  from  the  Pope  for 
eating  eggs  and  butter  during  Lent.  It 
is  the  longest  and  finest  stone  bridge  in 
Germany.  On  the  centre  pier  a  bronze 
crucifix  has  been  erected  to  commemorate 
the  destruction  of  the  fourth  pier  from  the 
side  of  the  AUtadt  by  Marshal  Davoust,  to 
facilitate  his  retreat  in  1814,  and  its  resto- 
ration the  same  year  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia.  There  is  also,  half  a 
mile  lower  down,  a  magnificent  railroad 
bridge,  built  for  the  Pra^e  and  Leipzig 
line.  It  has  likewise  a  carriage  and  foot 
way.  It  cost  nearly  $800,000.  The  new 
town  is  much  better  laid  out  than  the  old, 
and  contains  all  the  0ne  squares,  spacious 
streets,  and  beautiful  faubourgs.  The  mag- 
nificent Japanese  palace  founded  by  .Au- 
gustus II.  is  situated  in  this  quarter;  but 
in  the  old  town  we  have  the  Royal  Palace, 
the  Terrace  o/Bruhl,  the  Palace  ofBruhl, 
the  Court  Ckurch,  the  celebrated  Picture- 
Gallerffy  the  Zw'mger,  and  other  leading 
objects  of  curiosity.  The  inhabitante  of 
Dresden  are  great  lovers  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  are  noted  for  their  orderly  and  indus- 
trious habits,  retiring  at  ten  o'clock  and 
rising  at  six. 

There  is  no  place  in  Germany  where  the 
services  of  a  good  valet  de  place  are  more 
desirable  than  at  Dresden.  The  fees  for 
examining  tlie  curiosities  are  so  exorbi- 
tantly high,  and  the  times  when  you  can 
see  them  so  varied}  and  having  to  make 
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application  for  tickets  of  admission  days 
before  yon  can  use  them,  render  the  serv- 
ices of  a  valet  de  place  absolutely  indispens- 
able, in  the  absence  of  a  courier. 

The  SchloBt,  or  royal  palace,  is  a  lai^ 
antique,  gloomy-looking  castle  on  the  out- 
side ;  within  it  is  ornamented  in  the  usual 
style.  The  throne-room  is  beautifully  dec- 
orated with  allegorical  frescoes.  The  dif- 
ferent other  state-rooms,  library,  and  chap- 
el are  all  ornamented  in  every  respect  wo^ 
thy  of  the  occasion.  The  lion  of  the  pal- 
ace, however,  is  the  *' green  vaults,"  a  se- 
ries of  eight  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  apartments  were  formerly  hung  with 
green,  from  whence  they  derive  their 
name.  The  custodian  who  accompanies 
yon  through  the  different  rooms  charges 
two  Prussian  thaler8  =  $l  50,  for  one  or 
six  persons.  More  than  six  are  not  allow- 
ed in  the  same  party,  and  an  appointment 
must  be  previously  made,  although  often 
you  may  find  the  custodian  disengaged. 
The  origin  of  the  immense  wealth  lying 
idle  in  the  "  green  vaulte'*  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  Saxon  princes  were  former- 
ly the  richest  monarchs  of  Europe.  Most 
of  their  wealth  was  derived  from  the  Frei  1- 
burg  silver-mines,  which,  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  were  the  richest  in 
Europe,  much  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
they  expended  in  the  accumulation  of  jew- 
els and  works  of  art.  The  jewels  in  one 
room  are  considered  worth  $15,000,000! 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  in  detail  the 
numerous  works  of  art  and  value  in  the 
dificrent  rooms :  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
each  one  is  more  valuable  than  the  one  last 
shown.  One  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in 
the  first  room  is  a  stetue  of  Charles  II.,  in 
the  character  of  St  George :  it  is  cut  out 
of  a  piece  of  solid  cast  iron.  In  the  sec- 
ond room  are  two  horses*  heads,  and  a  cm- 
cifix  by  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  thurd 
room  there  is  a  magnificent  chimnpy-piec« 
of  Dresden  china,  ornamented  with  pre- 
cious stones,  beautiful  Florentine  mosaics, 
ete.  The  fourth  room  contains  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  used  at  the  emperor's  ban- 
quets, and  furnished  by  the  Electors  of 
Saxony.  In  the  fifth  room  are  some  speci- 
mens of  rock  crystal,  and  numerous  an- 
tique gems.  The  lion  of  the  fifth  room  ii 
an  immense  pearl,  arranged  to  represent 
the  court  dwarf  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
is  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.     There  ore  also 
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some  beautiful  wood  carvings  here.  In 
the  sixth  is  kept  the  magniiicent  regalia 
used  at  the  coronation  of  Frederick  Augus- 
tus II.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of 
S«xoDy.  In  the  eighth  room  the  senses 
mre  bewildered  by  the  splendor  of  its  con- 
tents :  diamonds,  crowns,  sceptres,  chains, 
and  collars ;  orders  of  the  Garter,  Golden 
Fleece,  and  Polish  Eagle ;  coat  buttons — di- 
aiDonds  of  the  purest  water,  weighing  from 
40  to  50  carats.  The  whole  gala  dress  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  consisting  of  his 
coot  buttons,  vest  buttons,  epaulette  but- 
tons, sword-hilt,  scabbard,  and  collar,  all 
diamonds:  there  are  several  magniiicent 
rings,  two  of  which  belonged  to  Martin 
Lather.  One  of  the  gpreatest  curiosities  in 
this  room  is  "the  Court  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul/' by  Dingllnger,  jeweler  to  the  court 
of  Dresden.  There  are  138  figures,  made 
of  pure  gold  enameled,  all  of  them  carved 
In  the  most  finished  and  delicate  manner. 
The  artist  was  employed  six  years  on 
this  gem.  Its  cost  was  about  6D,000  tha- 
len,  cqoaling  $45,000. 

The  Picture^Gallerff. — By  all  means  buy 
a  catalogue.  They  are  printed  in  French, 
piioe  75  cents.  This  gallery  is  open  to  the 
pablic  on  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
lliiirsday ;  on  other  days  a  fee  of  25  cents 
win  open  the  doors. 

The  conquerors  of  Dresden  at  all  times 
hsTs  paid  the  highest  respect  to  its  pic- 
toxe-galleTy.  When  Frederick  the  Great 
bombarded  Dresden,  battered  down  its 
efaurcbes,  and  laid  its  streets  in  ruins,  he 
ofdexed  bis  artillery  to  keep  clear  of  the 
picture-gallery;  and  although  he  entered 
the  city  as  a  conqueror,  levied  his  contri- 
butions, and  superintended  the  govern- 
ment, be  desired  permission  of  the  con- 
quered Electress  to  visit  the  picture-gal- 
fory ;  and  although  Napoleon  carried  away 
tlie  gems  of  art  from  every  leading  gallery 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  treated  Dresden 
with  so  much  consideration  that  not  one  of 
her  pictures  made  the  journey  to  Paris. 

Chief  among  the  gems  of  this  galleiy  is 
the  Madmma  di  San  Sitto  by  Raphadf  con- 
sidered one  of  his  best  works.  It  was 
named  after  Pope  Sixtus,  whose  portrait 
is  here  given,  gazing  with  reverence  and 
awe  at  the  Madonna,  who  is  soaring  up  to 
heaven  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  is  the 
mstchleas  figure  of  St.  Barbara  kneeling. 
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At  the  bottom  are  two  angel  boys  gazing 
upon  the  Madonna,  intelligence  and  devo- 
tion beaming  in  their  faces.  This  picture 
cost  $40,000.  It  was  purchased  by  Au- 
gustos  III.  from  the  Duke  of  Modena's 
collection.  A  separate  room  is  set  apart 
for  its  exhibition.  The  masterpiece  of 
Holl)ein  has  also  a  separate  room  devoted 
to  it.  This  is  also  a  Madonna,  Tlie  Bur. 
gomaster  of  Basle,  whose  child  is  dying,  is 
praying  that  the  Virgin  will  cure  him. 
She  has  lain  down  the  infant  Christ,  and 
taken  the  sick  child  in  her  arms.  The 
burgomaster  is  accompanied  by  his  family. 

In  this  galleiy  we  have  five  of  Cor- 
reggio's  best  works.  This  artist  is  con- 
sidered as  having  no  superior  in  original- 
ity, conception,  and  arrangement  of  color. 
Chief  among  his  works  is  the  world-re* 
nowned  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  the  In- 
fant Christ  in  the  Manger.  It  has  been 
engraved  in  every  style,  and  every  picture- 
dealer  has  seen  copies  of  it.  The  celestial 
child  is  lying  on  the  straw,  emitting  a  su- 
pernatural light.  The  Virgin-mother  bend- 
ing over  the  infant  undazzled,  while  her 
companion  is  shading  her  face  with  her 
hand,  unable  to  endure  the.dazzling  light. 
Willde  says,  *'  The  matchless  beauty  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  the  group  of  angels  over- 
head, the  daybreak  in  the  sky,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow, 
give  it  the  right  to  be  considered,  in  con- 
ception at  least,  the  greatest  of  his  works." 
The  other  works  of  Correggio  kre,  "  The 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  George,"  the 
portrait  of  his  physician,  *'The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  St  Francis,"  and  his  "Recum- 
bent  Magdalen."  Wilkie,  in  speaking  of 
this  last,  says,  *'  It  is  in  its  pristine  condi« 
tion,  almost  as  left  by  the  master,  without 
even  varnish.  The  head,  neck,  and  arms 
are  beautiful ;  the  face  and  right  arm  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  painting  I  have  wit« 
nessed."  This  is  a  small  picture,  about 
14  by  18  inches,  but  it  is  the  "lion"  of 
the  apartment  where  it  is  hung.  It  is 
placed  on  hinges,  that  it  may  be  viewed 
by  all  lights. 

Among  the  other  leading  pictures  are 
the  **Christo  delhi  Moneta,"  or  Tribute- 
money,  by  Titian ;  a  reclining  Venus  by 
the  same ;  also  a  portrait  of  his  mistmss: 
St.  Cecilia,  by  Carlo  Dolce,  his  master- 
piece. There  are  several  pictures  by  Paul 
Veroaese  in  his  beat  style,  among  whlbh 
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are  his  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  Mar-  I 
riage  in  Cana,  Finding  of  Moses,  etc.  By 
Rubens,  we  here  see  his  Boar  Hunt,  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  and  his  Garden  of  Love. 
There  are  several  pieces  by  Rembrandt, 
chief  of  which  are  his  Entombment  of 
Christ,  and  his  own  portrait  with  his  wife 
sitting  on  his  knee.  By  Vandyke  we  have 
sevenil  of  his  most  finished  portraits:  a 
portrait  of  old  Parr  at  the  age  of  151 ;  por- 
traits of  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  Charles 
II.,  James  II.,  and  others.  By  Gnido,  a 
Bacchus  and  Child.  There  are  nearly  400 
paintings  by  different  Italian  masters. 

In  the  works  of  the  later  German  and 
Flembh  masters  this  g^lery  is  extremely 
rich.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  those  art- 
ists already  mentioned,  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  Ruys- 
dale,  and  Wouvermans.  Of  the  French 
school  there  are  several  paintings  by 
Claude :  one  of  the  best  4b  his  Flight 
into  Egypt.  Some  fine  specimens  by  Pous- 
sin  and  others.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  Wouvermans*  paintings  in  this  gal-  ! 
lery — over  fifty — chief  of  wliich  is  his  ' 
Hone-market.  I 

Among  the  collection  of  crayon  draw- 
ings is  one  by  Liotard  of  **La  Belle  Choco-  i 
lati^re.'*     She  was  a  waitress  or  barmaid  I 
in  Vienna,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  \ 
married  into  a  noble  family  of  Austria. 
One  of  the  most  complete  collections  of 
engravings  to  be  found  in  Europe  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Dresden  gallery — over  1000 
fhtmed  and  300,000  in  portfolios.     A  fee 
of  three  Prussian  thalers  will  gain  you  a^- 
c€»s  to  these  gems  of  art  at  all  times.    Be- 
neath the  gallery  of  pictures  there  b  a  fine 
collection  of  plaster  casts  of  the  most  fa- 
mous statues,  made  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Raphael  Mengs. 

The  Zidnger  was  originally  intended  as 
the  vestibule  of  a  new  palace,  which  Au- 
gfustus  II.  intended  to  erect  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century,  but  was  never 
carried  farther.  It  is  a  fine  group  of 
buildings  surrounded  by  an  indosure  plant- 
ed with  orange-trees,  and  forming  an  ele- 
gant promenade,  much  frequent^^d  by  the 
citizens.  The  Zwinger  contains  the  ^r»i»- 
ory,  which  is  considered  second  only  to 
that  of  Vienna,  and  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  our  giving 
any  detailed  account  of  what  may  be  seen 
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in  this  MUikny  Museum.  It  outstrips  sU 
others  in  the  variety  and  quantity  of  its 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons;  in  its 
accoutrements  of  the  tournament ;  the  rick' 
ness  and  skill  evinced  in  the  decoration  of 
the  armor  and  trappings  both  of  man  and 
horse ;  and  the  relics  it  possesses  of  the 
greatest  warriors  of  different  ages.  Among 
the  relics  an  the  robes  worn  by  Augustus 
II.,  surnamed  "  Strong,"  at  his  coronation 
as  King  of  Poland ;  the  horse-shoe  which 
he  broke  with  his  fingers;  his  cuiim, 
weiring  100  lbs.,  and  his  iron  cap,  25 
lbs.  He  is  said  to  have  lifted  a  trumpot" 
er  in  full  armor,  and  held  him  aloft  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand ;  to  have  twisted  the  iron 
banister  of  a  stair  into  a  rope;  to  hive 
made  love  to  a  coy  beauty  by  presentiDg 
in  one  hand  a  bag  of  gold,  and  breaking 
with  the  other  the  horse-ehoe  mentioned 
above.  Judging  ftom  the  great  weight  of 
his  armor  and  weapons,  he  must  have  been 
a  man  of  giant  strength.  There  is  also  a 
saddle  of  Napoleon's,  his  boots  worn  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden,  and  the  shoes  worn  at 
his  coronation. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  Turkish  tent, 
with  all  its  furniture,  taken  from  the  Tuiis 
at  the  siege  of  Vienna;  also  the  armor 
worn  by  John  Sobieski  at  the  same  siege, 
the  pistols  worn  by  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den on  the  day  of  his  death,  on  the  battle- 
field at  Fredericksbal.  Some  of  the  tilt- 
ing-suits  worn  at  tho  tournament  weigh 
over  200  pounds.  In  the  Gallery  of  Toom- 
ament  there  are  some  splendid  suits  of  a^ 
mor  both  for  man  and  horse.  One  of  the 
finest  here  was  a  present  fh>m  Philipips 
Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  Philippe  Emanuel  was  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Victor  Emanuel,  king  of 
United  Italy.  In  a  cabinet  presented  to 
Luther  by  John  Frederick,  one  of  the  elect* 
ors  of  Saxony,  are  numerous  relics  of  the 
great  reformer. 

A  whole  day  may  be  well  spent  in  ex- 
amining the  many  very  interesting  relics 
to  be  seen  here.  The  gallery  is  open  to 
the  public  certain  days  in  the  week;  on 
other  days  it  is  only  to  be  seen  by  ticket, 
price  2  thalers,  which  is  good  for  sis:  per- 
sons. 

The  Mtueum  of  Natural  ffittory,  in  the 
lower  story  of  the  Zwinger,  is  open  from  11 
to  1 ;  at  other  times  a  fee  of  2  thalers  will 
gain  admission  for  six  persons.    There 
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•re  6ome  curiouB  specimens  of  minerals 
and  fossil  remains  here. 

Nearly  adjoinlnic  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  Zwinger  stood  the  Grand  Opera-houge, 
capable  of  accommodating  8000  perpons. 
It  was  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  used  alternate  nights  for 
opera  and  drama.  It  was  burned  in  the 
winter  of  1869.  Near  to  the  latter  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  profuseh'  decorated  in 
the  Italian  style.  It  contains  a  fine  or- 
gan, and  its  music  is  celebrated  through- 
out Germany.  It  has  an  altar-piece  by 
Raphael  Mengs.  It  is  attended  b^^  the 
nyal  family,  and  is  connected  with  the 
palace  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
street 

The  Frauenkirckej  or  Chnrch  of  Our 
Lady,  is  a  beautiful  stone  edifice.  It  is 
situated  in  the  New  Market,  adorned  with 
a  cupola  388  feet  high.  It  is  constructed 
alter  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

The  JapcMUe  Palace  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  new  town. 
It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  used  by  the 
puUic  for  a  promenade.  It  was  founded 
by  An^^ustus  the  Strong,  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  Japanese  decorations.  It 
vas  intended  as  a  summer  palace  for  the 
Bector.  The  palace  is  now  used  as  a 
mnseum,  and  contains  &  collection  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  porcelain,  a  library,  and 
museum  of  antiquities.  The  libnixy  is 
very  rich  in  valuable  relics,  among  which 
is  a  oollectian  of  portraits  of  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  17th  century  {  they  are 
beanttfullv  colored,  and  are  bound  in  19 
volumes.  The  collection  was  made  by 
Augustus  th»  Strong.  Dr.  Faustus'  Con-* 
jnring  Book  is  also  here ;  volumes  filled 
with  miniatures  and  autograph  letters  of 
the  moet  celebrated  men  and  women  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  specimens 
of  china  amount  to  over  60,000  pieces,  and 
fill  20  rooms. 

One  of  the  handsomest  caf6s  in  Dres- 


the  village  of  Backnitz,  Is  the  monument 
erected  to  Jean  Victor  Moreau,  who  was 
shot  in  the  legs  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden.  His  legs  were  ampu- 
tated by  Sir  James  Wylie.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  was,  at  the  moment  he  was  shot,  recon- 
noitering  the  movements  of  the  French 
army.  The  monument  consists  of  a  gran- 
ite block  surmounted  by  a  helmet ;  under 
this  his- legs  are  buried;  his  body  was 
conve3'ed  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  in  the 
Catholic  church  of  that  city,  you  may  see 
a  marble  slab  which  recounts  the  brilliant 
deeds  and  unfortunate  end  of  the  hero  of 
Hohenlinden. 

The  capital  of  Saxony  and  residence  of 
the  court  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable winter  residences  for  Americans  in 
Europe.  In  addition  to  its  rich  collections 
of  works  of  art,  its  multiplicity  of  men  of 
learning  and  talent,  its  splendid  opera,  its 
advantages  for  education,  its  select  and 
elegant  society,  its  healthy  and  bracing 
climate — (a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  commemorate  the  ilact  that  the  cholera 
has  never  visited  this  capital) — it  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  capitals  in>  Europe. 
Its  court  is  as  renowned  to-day  for  its  ele- 
gant selectness  as  it  has  been  in  past  ages 
for  its  wealth  and  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts. 

The  Grasser  Garten  is  one  of  the  great- 
est charms  of  Dresden :  its  avenues  for 
rides,  drives,  and  promenades  are  perfect- 
ly lovely,  with  daily  open-air  concerts. 
Adjoining  is  one  of  the  finest  zoological 
gardens  in  Germany. 

Connected  with  the  consulate  is  the 
American  banking-house  of  Robert  Thodo 
&  Co.,  a  firm  well  known  to  all  Ameri- 
can travelers,  and  deserving  to  be  recom- 
mended in  every  respect :  they  keep  regia- 
ters  of  Americans,  and  have  fine  reading- 
rooms. 

Among  the  specialties  of  Saxony  manu- 
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Gkm  Peaces  it  is  situated  near  the  old 
bridge. 

Near  the  end  of  the  New  Bridge  there  is 
>  very  fine  equestrian  statne  of  Augustus 
the  Strong.  Ivhexe  is  also  a  statue  of 
Frederick  Augustus  in  the  centre  of  the 
Zwinger,  and  one  of  the  Elector  Maurice 
vpfMsite  the  Arsenal. 


sheeting  wove  to  order,  with  your  mono- 
gram, crest,  or  coat-of-arms.  Mr.  Joseph 
Meyer,  15  New  Market  Street,  is  tlio  prin- 
cipal manufacturer;  he  also  has  a  large 
supply  of  dress  goods  and  clothing. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Dres- 
den are  numerous,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  that  to  the  Saxon  3witzerian<i— 


A8hortdirtaiw«fhmiDr»sden,andniiar  [Why  called  Switzerland  *re  ba^ly  know, 
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•a  the  tcenerv  of  the  two  coantries  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  River  Elbe  flows 
through  the  centre  of  this  beautiful  coun- 
try; and  we  advise  all  persons  visiting 
Dresden  during  the  summer  months  to 
make  excursions  to  PiiniiZy  Bastei,  Otto- 
voider  Gnutd,  KiJmg$Uin^  KuhstaU^  and 
Wmterberff, 

Good  walkers  can  "  do"  most  of  these 
delightful  places  in  two  days,  and  much 
may  be  seen  in  one,  with  very  little  walk- 
in  r.  If  the  traveler  has  no  courier,  a  valet 
de  place  had  better  be  taken  fh>m  Dresden. 

The  railroad  and  carriages  had  better  be 
taken  as  far  as  Schandau,  and  return  by 
boat  to  Dresden. 

Or  make  the  different  excursions  on  dif- 
ferent days.  For  instance,  by  rail  to  Pdt- 
scha,  which  is  the  station  for  the  Bcutei; 
by  rail  to  Konfffttein,  which  is  the  sUtion 
for  that  fortress ;  and  to  Krippen,  which  is 
the  station  for  Schandau  and  Kuhst<i!l. 

Guides  may  be  found  at  the  different 
stations.  The  usual  fare  is  one  thaler  per 
day.  Horses,  ponies,  and  donkeys  may  be 
hired  at  the  difforent  stations ;  also  chaite 
h  porteurs  for  ladies  who  can  not  ride. 
Boats  may  also  be  hired  along  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe. 

The  cars  start  flrom  the  old  town  (Alt- 
stadt),  and,  after  passing  the  Great  Garden, 
the  toitu  of  Pirna,  alwve  which  stands  the 
castle  of  Somtenttein,  we  arrive  at  Pilnitz^ 
the  summer  residence  of  the  king.  The 
palace,  which  is  modem,  having  been  erect- 
ed in  1818,  contains  some  very  fine  Arescoes 
by  Vogel.  The  conservatories,  gardens, 
and  pleasure-grounds  are  very  fine. 

At  Potscha  we  cross  the  Elbe  by  ferry 
to  visit  the  Bastei,  the  name  ^ven  to  one 
of  the  mo8t  singular  docks  in  Europe,  from 
the  top  of  which  (600  feet  above  the  river 
which  sweeps  round  its  base)  one  of  the 
most  lovely  views  may  be  had.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  over  the  plain,  huge 
columnar  masses  start  up,  even  to  a  height 
of  1*200  feet ;  conspicuous  among  these  are 
the  hills  of  Kaniffttdn  and  LUietutein.  The 
first  is  a  virgin  fortress,  and  has  never  yet 
been  taken  by  man.  Here,  for  asres,*  in 
time  of  war,  the  treasures  of  the  Green 
Vaults  in  Dresden  are  stored  by  their  Sax- 
on monarchs,  and  cases  are  always  ready 
at  hand  to  store  them  in.  Napoleon  tried 
to  batter  this  fort  frrtm  its  neighbor  Lilien- 
fltein,  but  without  effisct  Two  years'  pn>- 
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visions  for  one  thousand  men  can  be  stored 
here,  and  water  is  drawn  from  a  w%11  cut 
I  in  the  rock  over  GOO  fleet  deep.  Make  the 
ascent  by  all  means ;  the  view  from  the 
top  is  nowhere  surpassed. 

The  natural  obelisk  of  Lilienstein  sur- 
passes its  opposite  neighbor  In  height  by 
180  feet,  and  is  the  highest  of  these  isolated 
mountains.  It  is  accessible  by  means  of 
ladders  and  paths  cut  in  the  rock. 

From  the  Bastei  to  Schandau  tb«re  if  s 
carriage-road,  from  whence  an  excnision 
should  be  made  to  KuhstaU  (Cow's  Tail), 
which  is  six  miles  distant.  This  is  a  most 
singular  cave  or  arch  cut  In  tlie  solid  rock, 
800  feet  above  the  sea,  where  many  penoni 
have  taken  refuge  in  stormy  times. 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  proceed  frrthef 
on  Route  12,  or  to  Vienna,  will  find  the  fol* 
lowing  route  the  most  ad  vantageoas  retoni' 
ing  to  the  Rhine  or  Paris. 

ROUTE  No.  16. 

From  Dresden  to  Frankfort  on  tke  Mciky 
by  lAtpzigy  Weimur,  Erftirz^  Gotha,  Eix^ 
nach^  Caud^  Friedberg^  distance  880  miles. 

From  Dresden  to  Leipzig^  distance  72  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  8  thalers =$2  25 ;  time,  8} 
hours. 

Nearly  10  miles  fh)m  Dresden  we  pass 
the  Niederan  station,  four  miles  from  which 
is  the  town  of  Meissen^  celelmted  for  its 
porcelain  manufactory,  where  the  Dresden 
china  is  made.  It  contains  a  population  of 
8000  inhabitants.  Above  the  town,  sit- 
uated on  a  rock,  is  the  castle  where  for- 
merly the  government  ikctoiy  for  Dres- 
den china  was  situated.  Part  is  now 
Used  as  a  state  prison,  and  the  factory  is 
half  a  mile  fiurther  up  the  Elbe.  Porce- 
lain was  originally  brought  fVom  China, 
ftrom  which  it  was  named,  and  was  first 
made  in  Europe  in  the  18th  centuiy  at  this 
place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  manu- 
factured by  one  Botticher,  a  native  of 
Plauen,  an  alchymist  of  the  IGth  centarr, 
who  accidentally  discovered  the  art  of  mak- 
ing it  in  the  course  of  his  searrh  for  the 
philosopher's  stone.  During  th«  "  Serea 
Years'  War"  this  establishment  was  near- 
ly ruined,  Frederick  the  Great  having  ca^ 
ried  off  its  workmen,  medals,  and  arcWves. 
The  ware  now  manufttctured  does  not  eqnal 
that  of  the  time  when  the  factoiy  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  Saxon  kings.  Near  the 
maniilhctory  is  the  CtOtsiral^  wbidi  ooo- 
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tiias  some  very  fine  paintings,  also  the 
tombs  of  the  earlj  Saxon  princes. 

Ueisaen  is  the  terminas  of  the  mammoth 
tnnnelf  twenty'foar  miles  long,  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  Friedberg 
lilver-minea,  which  have  been  for  ages  the 
worce  of  Saxon  wealth. 

Leipiig  has  91,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotel  is  the  Htjtel  dt  Buste,  most 
adminibly  managed.  Carriages  are  sent 
to  (he  d^pot  by  the  different  hotels ;  fare, 
\^  cents.  .  Leipzig  is  the  second  city  in 
Saxony,  and  one  of  the  most  industrions 
and  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  It  stands 
on  a  fertile  plain  near,  the  right  bank  of  the 
Biv«r  Elster.  The  traveler  should,  the 
first  thing  he  does,  ascend  the  tower  of  the 
f  Idflsenbmir.  ttvm  whence  a  magnificent 
new  of  the  ci^,  country,  and  whole  of  the 
Jield  of  the  celebrated  battle  may  be  ob- 
tiined. 

LeipKig,  although  a  place  of  great  his- 
torical celebrity  ond  commercial  import- 
ance, has  but  little  to  detain  the  traveler 
except  during  its  three  ikirs,  which  are  held 
ben  annoall}',  one  beginning  on  New- 
Year's  day,  the  other  beginning  on  the  first 
Sunday  alter  Michaelmas,  and  the  last  and 
most  important  beginning  the  second  Sun- 
day after  Easter.  During  these  seasons 
the  town  is  very  gay.  Strangers  are  here 
'^  all  parts  of  the  world :  Turks  and 
Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Armenians,  Per- 
uana, Americans,  and  Hindoos.  While 
^  ^m  last  the  hotels  charge  double  their 
iisosl  price,  and  there  are  generally  as 
naoy  stmngers  in  the  city  as  its  popular 
tion  amounts  to.  The  money  transactions 
often  amount  to  80  million  dollars.  Leip- 
aig  is  the  centre  of  the  German  book-trade, 
whfl^  to  the  number  of  between  six  and 
seven  hundred,  meet  here  annually  to 
^hmce  their  accounts,  and  theur  sales 
often  amount  to  two  million  dollars  year- 
ly. Nearly  ^\ery  bookseller  or  publisher 
in  Germany  has  An  agency  here.  There 
aie  about  130  d6p6t«  for  books,  16  steam- 
pi^esses,  and  200  hand-presses.  The  pub- 
Itthers  have  an  Exchange  of  their  own, 
called  the  Buchhdneller  Borte,  where  they 
^nsact  all  their  business. 

I^ipzig  is  the  seat  of  a  University  which 
Poeaesses.  a  distinguished  reputation,  and 
^  numerous  literary  and  scientific  es- 
tablishments. The  city  was  of  early  ori- 
SiBf  and  has  often  been  noted  in  connec- 


tion with  the  events  of  modem  history. 
Its  University  was  founded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  century,  and  has  nearly 
1000  students :  it  is  very  finely  decorated 
with  statues  and  bas-relieiis.  Gdthe  studied 
at  this  University,  and  one  of  the  "  lions'* 
of  the  place  b  Auerbach's  cellar,  where  he 
laid  one  of  his  scenes  in  the  tragedy  of 
Faust.  In  this  cellar  Mephistopheles  sup- 
plied the  drunken  students  with  wine  Arom 
gimlet-holes  bored  in  the  table.  Here  it 
was  Dr.  Faustus  performed  his  feats.  In 
this  cellar  Gotbe  himself  held  his  midnight 
orgies  when  a  student  at  the  University'. 

On  one  side  of  the  picturesque  market* 
place  is  the  Bathhau*  or  town  hall,  former, 
ly  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Saxony. 
Marshal  Schwarzenberg,  general  of  the  al* 
lied  arm}',  died  in  it.  It  was  occupied  by 
Napoleon  during  the  battle  of  Leipzig. 
This  battle  was  the  most  famous  occur- 
rence in  the  annals  of  the  town,  when  Na^ 
poleon  was  defeated  by  the  combined  arm- 
ies of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  in  1813, 
after  three  days'  contest,  which  was  de- 
servedly designated  "  The  Battle  of  Na- 
tions." It  was  fought  on  the  16th,  17tb, 
18th,  and  19th  of  October.  Napoleon's 
army  amounted  to  170,000,  and  the  allied 
forces  to  800,000.  Napoleon  left  Leipzig 
minus  80,000  men;  the  loss  of  the  allies 
was  about  50,000. 

In  the  garden  of  M.  Gerard  is  a  tomb- 
stone  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  bravo 
Pole  Poniatowski,  who  was  drowned  in 
attempting  to  swim  his  horse  across  the 
Ekter.     He   had  been   partially  instnw 
mental  in  preventing  the  capture  of  Napo- 
leon by  covering  his  retreat ;  had  had  bin 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  seriously 
wounded.     The  stream  was  so  filled  with 
the  dead  and  dying  men  and  horses  that 
the   miserable  steed   on   which  he   was 
mounted   was   unable  to  push  his  way 
I  through,  and  horse  and  rider  both  sank. 
I  The  brave  Macdonald  crossed  at  the  same 
'  place,  and  was  saved.     There  is  a  model 
I  of  Thorwaldsen's    statue    of  him    here. 
I  There  are  two  other  monuments  erected 
here  in  connection  with  the   battle,  ono 
where  the  three  allied  sovereigns  mot, 
and  another  to  the  memory  of  Marshal 
Schwarzenberg.     The  walks  and  gardens 
round  the  city  walls  are  very  interesting, 
and  the  park  of  BoserUAnl  is  much  fre- 
quented during  the  summer  months,  to 
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listen  to  the  free  concertB  given  in  the  I 
cafiSs. 

Leipziji?  has  a  large  wool-market,  which 
is  held  here  in  May ;  it  also  has  extensive 
manafactores  in  silken  fabrics,  hosiery, 
leather,  and  oil-cloths,  playing-cards,  to- 
bacco, gold  and  silver  articles,  snuff,  choco- 
late, liquors,  and  mnsical  instruments,  with 
numerous  printing,  engraving,  and  wool- 
spinning  establishments.  In  the  publish- 
ers* catalogue  issued  during  the  fair,  there 
are  often  from  4000  to  5000  new  books  an- 
nounced. 

An  excursion  might  be  madjB  to  the  res- 
idence of  Baron  Speck,  five  miles  from  the 
city.  His  gallery  contains  some  very  fine 
paintings ;  among  them  is  a  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Murillo. 

There  is  a  collection  of  pictures  in  the 
Stadtiche  Museum  well  worth  seeing ;  also 
a  museum  of  natural  history  and  anatomy. 
Opposite  this  a  new  theatre  has  recently 
been  erected. 

From  Leipzig  to  Weimar.,  distance  53 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  99  s.  g.  =f  2  50, 
very  dear ;  second  class,  %1  50. 

About  20  miles  from  Leipzig  we  pass 
the  town  of  WeitsenfeU.,  containing  about 
11,000  Inhabitants.  Napoleon  slept  here 
the  night  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  On 
the  height  above  the  town  is  the  CasUey 
which  was  formerlv  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Weissenfels.  It  is  rendered  more 
famous  from  the  fact  that  Gustavns  Adol- 
phus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  brought  here 
from  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  he  was 
killed  in  1633.  He  was  embalmed  in  a 
room  in  the  castle,  and  his  blood  is  still 
shown  on  the  wall.  His  heart,  which,  it  is 
said,  weighed  one  pound  and  two  ounces, 
was  conveyed  to  Stockholm  by  Ills  widow- 
ed queen. 

ir(s/mar.-~ThiB  charming  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Ilm,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
groves  and  handsome  grounds ;  its  popula- 
tion is  15,000.  Principal  hotels  are  Rug- 
tischer  ffof  and  //.  Erhprinz,  There  are 
few  thinffs  here  to  detain  the  traveler  any 
length  of  time.  It  possesses,  however,  a 
great  interest  ns  the  residence  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of 
Germany,  drawn  thither  by  the  enlighten- 
ed patronage  of  the  prand-duke.  Among  , 
the  great  names  thuR  connected  with  it  are 
those  of  Schiller,  Gdthe,  Herder,  and  Wie- 
land.  Weimar  has  no  trade  or  manufac- 
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tnres  of  any  importance,  but  its  liteniy 
and  scientiiic  establishments  surpass  those 
of  places  of  much  larger  size  and  vastly 
greater  commereial  importance.  It  wits 
formerly  called  the  AtkenM  ofGemumg;  its 
groves  alone  certainly  remind  one  of  the 
academic  groves  of  ancimt  Athens  (there 
are  no  groves  there  now,  nor  any  shade  save 
that  produced  by  stunted  mildewed  olive- 
trees). 

The  sights  to  be  seen  are  the  Graod-dacal 
Paiacgf  which  is  a  handsome  structure ;  it 
contains  some  fine  modem  frescoes,  illos- 
trating  the  works  of  Wcimar*s  greatest 
poets.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  kept  the  ar- 
mor and  ono  of  the  thumbs  of  the  Gnnd- 
Duke  Bernard,  one  of  the  Protestant  lead- 
ewin  the  *»  Thirty  Years'  War."  His  body 
is  buried  in  the  Stad'kirche,  Adjacent 
to  the  palaco  is  the  Public  Librofyj  which 
contains  busts  of  Gothe,  Schiller,  Herder, 
and  Weiland,  also  numerous  relics  of  Lu- 
ther and  others.  The  St/tdikireke  con- 
tains a  fine  painting  b}*  Lucas  Cranacht 
it  represents  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  his  very  best  works.  In 
front  of  the  church  stands  a  bronze  statue 
of  Herder,  by  Schiller.  The  interior  of 
the  chureh  contains  his  remains.  This 
chnrch  was  also  the  burial-place  for  the 
memben  of  the  ducal  family.  Gothe's 
house,  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  is  shown 
to  the  public  every  Friday.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Gdthe-platz,  and  remains  just  as  h« 
left  it  in  1882.  Some  of  his  frirniture  is 
preserved  with  religious  care,  espedally  a 
common  deal  table  at  which  he  wrete^ 
which  also  belonged  to  Schiller,  making  it 
doubly  valuable. 

Out  of  the  town  is  the  New  Church^fwriy 
which  contains  the  present  grand-dacsl 
burial-vault.  Here  repose  the  bodies  of 
the  poets  G5the  and  Schiller.  Here  also 
lies  the  body  of  their  friend  and  patron, 
the  late  grand -duke.  It  was  his  desire 
that  the  poets  should  lie  on  either  side  of 
him,  but  courth'-  etiquette  forbade  the 
proximity.  This  church-yard  is  a  swpp' 
place  to  visit  on  a  bright  summer's  movn- 
ing,  the  air  made  fragrant  by  the  opening 
roiie-buds,  and  all  nature  still  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  musical  wnrliling  of  the 
birds  and  the  humming  of  the  beos.  Sonio 
of  the  monuments  arc  perfect  g^ms  of  art. 
Here  may  be  seen  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment to  prevent  the  accident  of  premitor* 
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burial  in  cases  of  suspended  animation. 
In  a  dark  chanber,  lighted  with  a  small 
lampf  the  body  lies  in  a  coffin ;  in  its  fin- 
gers are  placed  strings,  which  communi- 
cate with  an  alarm-clock ;  the  least  pulsa- 
tion of  the  corpse  will  ring  the  bell  in  an 
adjoining  cham  ber,  where  a  person  is  placed 
to  watch,  when  medical  attendance  is  at 
once  supplied.  There  have  been  several 
cases  where  persons  supposed  to  be  dead 
were  thus  saved  from  premature  interment. 

About  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Wie- 
mar  is  the  town  of  Jena,  famous  as  the 
eoeoe  of  one  of  Napoleon's  greatest  victo- 
ries over  the  Prussians  in  1806.  It  pos- 
sesses a  celebrated  University,  which  has 
sambered  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  present  and  preceding  centuries 
amoDK  its  professors. 

From  Wdmar  to  Erfurt^  distance  13  m. 
Fare,  2G  s^  g. ;  time,  4^  minutes. 

JCrfvrtj  finely  situated  on  the  Genu 
Population  41,760.  Hotels  are  ff.  Zwn 
Kaiser  and  IJ,  Silber.  This  is  an  old  and 
veil-built  town,  strongly  fortified,  and  of 
considerable  commercial  importance.  The 
]>niicipal  edifice  is  the  Cathedral^  which 
dates  from  the  12th  century.  It  possess- 
es a  famous  bell,  called  Groue  Sutanma^ 
weighing  275  cwt.  The  church  contains 
come  pictures  and  very  fine  monuments. 
Ihe  painted  glass  is  also  very  good.  The 
leading  object  of  interest,  however,  in  the 
town  is  the  orphan  asylum,  occupying  the 
Angostine  convent,  of  which  Luther  was 
s  member.  One  of  the  apartments  con- 
tains his  Bible,  portrait,  and  other  relics. 
The  two  churches,  Predigerkirche  and  Bar- 
fuuerldrche^  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
University,  established  here  in  1892,  was 
abolished  in  1816.  It  has  now  a  Prot- 
ectant and  Roman  Catholic  school,  g}'m* 
li^ia,  a  normal  school,  an  academy  of 
Kienoes,  a  museum,  botanical  gardens, 
and  a  public  library  of  20,000  volumes. 
It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  woolen 
snd  cotton  cloths,  shoes,  leather,  and  vin- 
egar. From  1807  to  1813  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French ;  and  in  1808  the  memora^ 
ble  interview  between  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
*^er,  emperor  of  Russia,  here  took  place. 
H  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  1814. 

From  Erfurt  to  Gotha,  distance  16  m. 
Pare,  first  class,  82  s.  g.  ^  time,  48  minutes. 

Gotha,  which,  conjointly  with  Cobnrg, 
It  the  residence  cf  the  sovereign  prince  of 


the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the 
palace  of  Freidenstein.  It  contains  a  pop* 
ulation  of  19,000  inhabitants.  Principal 
hotels  are  JI,  Der  Mofir  and  Deuitcker 
Hof.  This  capital  has  become  familiar  to 
American  ears  from  the  relationship  ex- 
isting between  its  reigning  sovereign  and 
England's  mistress — the  duke's  younger 
brother,  the  late  Prince  Albert,  having 
married  Queen  Victoria. 

Nature  and  art  have  made  this  city  as 
fair  a[  capital  in  miniature  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  It  is  one  of  the  best  laid  out 
and  best  built  towns  in  Germany,  and  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  boulevards,  which 
replace  its  ancient  fortifications.  The  sit- 
uation is  beautiful,  and  the  climate  exceed- 
ingly healthy.  The  scenery  around  it  is 
varied,  pleasing,  romantic,  and  interesting. 
Within,  all  the  literary,  religious,  and  sci- 
entific institutions,  such  as  museums  of 
natural  history  and  the  fine  arts,  Japanese 
and  Chinese  museum,  picture-galleries, 
seven  churches,  a  large  number  of  chari* 
table  institutions,  such  as  orphan  and  lu- 
natic asylums,  institutions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  neglected  children,  and  others 
which  distinguish  larger  cities,  are  to  bo 
met  with,  as  well  as  all  the  amusements, 
and  all  the  arrangements  for  convenience 
and  comfort,  and  for  cheapness  of  living, 
which  are  generally  found  only  in  first- 
class  cities. 

The  palace  of  Fneefejisfein,  which  con- 
tains the  pictitre-gtJlerff  and  fmueumSy  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
gratis,  and  on  other  days  the  fee  is  one 
thaler.  In  the  picture-gallery  there  are 
several  fine  pointings  by  Rembrandt,  Ru- 
bens, Van  Eyck,  Holbein,  and  Van  der 
Heist.  In  the  Kunsthammer  are  many 
valuable  relics,  among  others  the  swords  of 
Charlemagne  and  John  Sobieski,  a  pirayer- 
book  of  James  I.,  and  a  ring  of  Mary  Stu- 
art. The  library,  Japanese  and  Chinese 
museums,  nnd  museums  of  natural  histo- 
ry, are  all  in  the  same  building.  The  col- 
lection of  medals  and  coins  is  considered 
one  of  the  first  in  Europe. 

The  Almanach  de  Gotha  is  the  title  of 
a  small  book  published  here,  which  gives 
you  the  pedigree  of  all  the  crowned  heads 
in  Europe.  Gotha  has  a  large  manufac- 
tory of  porcelain,  and  does  considerable 
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trade  in  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  fifcbric9. 
Arocmg  other  bmnches  of  its  trade  is  that 
of  Golka  Bcaungft^  which  are  very  fine,  and 
are  sent  to  aU  parts  of  Germany.  It  also 
does  a  large  business  in  lacquered  ware  iii 
all  kinds. 

From  Gotka  to  Ekenack,  distance  19  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  35  s.  (i;. ;  time,  45  minutes. 

Eitenadi,  the  capital  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Nessa  and  Honel,  and  contains  13,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  be- 
tween Leipzig  and  Frankfort.  Its  hotels 
are  //.  Raadenkrama  and  H.  Halbe  Mand. 
It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Thnringian 
forest,  and  has  been  rendered  fiunous  from 
the  fact  of  Martin  Luther  being  detained 
a  prisoner  in  its  Cattle  of  Wartburg,  which 
is  situated  about  1^  miles  south  of  the  town. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1521,  as  Luther 
was  returning  to  his  home  from  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  where,  in  defiance  of  all  throats 
and  the  Pope's  excommunication,  he  had 
boldly  proclaimed  the  Protestant  religion, 
as  he  was  entering  the  borders  of  the 
wood,  his  par^  was  attacked  by  a  body  of 
anned  knights  and  dispersed;  he  alone 
was  made  prisoner.  He  was  conducted  to 
the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where  he  discov- 
ered the  whole  afiair  was  managed  by  the 
order  of  his  friend  the' Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  was  present  at  the  Diet  when  he  left. 
Although  the  Emperor  Charles  Y .  had  giv- 
en Luther  assurance  of  safe-conduct,  a  de- 
cree for  his  arrest  was  instantly  sent  after 
him,  and  his  sentence  of  death  decided  on. 
The  Elector's  band  reached  him  before  the 
warrant  of  arrest,  and  he  was  carried  in 
secret  to  Wcsr^burg,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  months.  He  cultivated  mustaches, 
and  passed  at  the  castle  for  a  young  noble- 
man, thus  screened  by  the  friendly  Elect- 
or of  Saxony  until  the  first  fury  of  the 
storm  had  passed.  The  chamber  which 
Luther  occupied  in  the  castle  contains  his 
portrait  and  that  of  his  father  and  mother. 
This  room  was  the  scene  of  his  conflict 
with  Satan.  There  is  an  absurd  story  told 
and  believed  that  the  Evil  One  appeared 
before  him  gnashing  his  teeth  and  threat- 
ening him  with  vengeance,  whereupon  Lu- 
ther, who  had  defeated  his  foes  with  pen 
and  ink,  thought  he  would  try  the  ink 
alone  On  the  devil  and,  seizing  the  ink- 
stand, he  hurled  it  with  all  his  power  at 
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the  head  ^  his  aatanic  majesty,  hitting  bis 
—  imagination  and  Uie  wall,  mmking  a 
greater  impression  on  the  latttf  than  Sa- 
tan did  on  the  former.  The  hole  in  the 
wall  is  now  shown  to  the  traveler. 

In  another  part  of  the  castle  is  the  pio 
ture  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  for- 
merty  a  resident  of  Wartburg,  whose  hus- 
band was  as  hard-hearted  as  she  was  kind 
and  charitable  to  the  poor.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  she  had  her  apron  filled  with 
food  which  she  was  about  to  bestow  on  the 
hungry,  her  husband  caught  her  in  tfae 
act,  and,  demanding  what  she  had  in  ber' 
apron,  she  replied,  ^*  Flowers, "  when,  think- 
ing to  detect  her  in  a  falsehood,  be  tore 
open  her  apron,  when,  lo  and  behold!  the 
bread  and  cheese  were  transformed  inte 
I  roses  and  lilies.  She  stands  in  the  pio- 
ture  as  if  trembling  for  lear  they  wOl 
change  again.  In  another  part  of  the  cas- 
tle are  some  beautiful  suits  of  armor;  con- 
spicuous among  these  is  that  of  the  rob- 
ber-knight Kunz,  of  Kaufungen,  who  was 
of  gigantic  stature.  He  was  beheaded  at 
Friedbui^  for  kidnapping  two  young  Sax- 
on princes ;  also  that  of  the  Conn^bla 
de  Bourbon,  who  was  slain  while  taking 
Rome  by  assault;  and  those  of  the  two 
Saxon  princttses,  Agnes  and  Kunegnnde. 

From  Eitenack  to  Catwel,  distance  66  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  103  s.  g. ;  time,  4  h.  25  m. 

Cauei,  the  ea|»tal  of  the  Electorate  of 
Hesse-Cassel  and  lesideiiGe  of  the  Elector, 
is  beautifullj'  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Fulda.  It  contains  a  population  of  about 
41,587.  Principal  hotels  are  if.  Komg  on 
/VmuseR,  Jiomiscker  Kaiter,  and  Ruaittkr 
Hof,  The  iirst-named  is  a  very  fine  houe, 
situated  in  the  Konig*8  Plata.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Friedrich  Plata,  the  largest 
square  in  any  German  town,  stands  a  atat* 
ue  of  the  Elector  Frederick,  whose  memoiy 
is  universally  detested  by  all  freemen  of 
the  Western  World.  He  it  was  who  hired 
his  bloodthirsty  soldiers  to  the  King  ^ 
England  to  crush  the  rising  growth  of  oar 
young  republic.  Cassel  is  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New  towns,  the  former  of 
which,  close  to  the  river's  lianks,  coniistsof 
narrow  and  dirtj'  streets ;  the  latter  eour 
tains  the  Elector's  palace  and  many  other 
public  edifices,  with  several  fine  sqnare*. 
The  Afuseumy  which  is  situated  on  Fried- 
rich's  Platz,  next  to  the  Elector's  palace, 
is  the  finest  buihiing  in  CasseL    U  cod- 
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bins  a  library  of  80,000  volumes  and  a 
eabinet  of  cariosities.  Among  the  latter 
are  several  antiquities  from  Herculaneum, 
basts  of  Napoleon  and  his  son,  the  young 
King  of  Rome,  by  Canova,  several  very  fine 
utiqae  statues  purchased  Arom  the  Pope, 
unong  which  arc  a  Minerva  and  a  bronze 
bead  of  Mars.  The  antique  bronze  figure 
of  Victory  is  the  lion  of  the  collection. 
Tbeie  are  also  some  fine  agates,  from  3  to 
4  feet  long,  from  the  Marburg  mines.  The 
fee  for  a  single  person  is  1  thaler,  and  2  for 
a  part]^  The  picture-gallery  in  the  Bel- 
videre  contains  some  very  fine  pictures. 
They  are  principally  of  the  Dutch  school, 
Bembnndt,  Vandyke,  and  Teniers.  There 
ia  a  very  fine  cattle-piece  by  Paul  Potter, 
and  a  portrait  by  Titian.  .The  gallery  is 
open  to  the  public  from  10  to  12  on  Wednes- 
dijs ;  at  other  times  the  fee  is  1  thaler. 

A  little  below  the  Friedrichs  Platz,  in 
the  old  town,  is  the  KcMenburgy  a  large  un- 
finiahed  palace,  begun  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  electoral  palace  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1811.  Work  on  it  wad  suspended  on  ac- 
ooont  of  the  death  of  the  Elector  who  com- 
neseed  it.  It  is  now  covered  with  moss 
•nd  weeds. 

Casael  has  eight  churches,  seven  Prot- 
estant and  one  Jewish.  The  principal  is 
tbe  chorch  of  St  Martin :  it  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  royal  family.  Its  educational 
uid  charitable  institutions  are  very  nu- 
Bwrotis;  amon:^  the  latter  is  the  WUhdms 
hiHtta,  where  a  large  number  of  poor  are 
>Mt  only  provided  for,  bat  taught  diflTerent 
Indes.  In  the  Aufforten,  or  public  gar- 
^y  is  situated  the  Marble  Bath,  a  very 
tUbwate  apartment,  filled  with  statues 
ttd  has-reliefs,  not  of  the  most  delicate 
character.  Close  to  this  is  the  orangery. 
C^usel  possesses  few  manufactoves,  com- 
▼dy  speaking:  the  principal  are 
in,Bilk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  snuff,  play- 
:-«sids,  and  chemical  products.     It  has 

fairs  annually. 
A  straight  and  handsome  road,  shaded 
an  avenue  of  limes  three  miles  long, 
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leads  to  Wilhelmshdhej  the  Versailles  of 
Germany,  and  summer  residence  of  the 
Elector.  By  no  means  quit  Cassel  with* 
out  visiting  this  beautiful  spot.  The  wa- 
ters play  every  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  highest  fountain  on  the 
Continent  is  here;  one  stream,  12  inches 
in  diameter,  is  thrown  to  the  hight  of  200 
feet.  This  palace  is  regarded  as  one  of  tho 
most  magnificent  residences  in  Europe. 
Apart  from  the  immense  amount  spent  on 
it,  its  natural  beauties  are  hard  to  match. 
The  palace  lies  at  tho  bottom  of  tho  hill ; 
it  was  occupied  by  Jerome  Napoleon  while 
King  of  Westphalia ;  close  to  it  is  the  the- 
atre he  built,  and  where  he  used  to  act. 
Tho  principal  object  of  interest  hero  is  the 
colossal  Hercules,  and  tho  Cascade  of 
Karlsburg.  The  cascade  is  900  feet  long, 
leading  up  to  the  colossal  statue,  which 
stands  on  an  octagon  building  1300  feet 
above  the  river.  The  figure  is  of  copper, 
and  80  feet  high ;  eight  persons  can  stand  at 
one  time  in  the  hollow  of  the  club  the  fi  -ure 
holds  in  his  hand.  ^Tho  view  from  the  stat- 
ue is  most  delightful.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  said  to  have  kept  employed  daily 
2U0O  men  for  fourteen  years,  and  to  have 
cost  over  ten  million  dollars!  although  tho 
exact  amount  was  never  known .  The  gov- 
ernment, fearing  the  people,  destroyed  all 
record  of  the  expense. 

From  Casael  to  Frankfort^  distance  120 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  9  fieri  ns  12  krB.= 
$3  80 ;  time,  5  hours  15  minutes. 

Friedberg  contains  a  population  of  about 
8600.  It  is  prettily  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  surmounted  by  a  fine  old  tower; 
there  is  nothing  here  to  detain  the  traveler. 

/Vaidt/br<  will  be  described  on  our  return 
routes.  See  Index.  We  will  now  resume 
route  12,  starting  flrom  Dresden. 

From  Dretden  to  Pragw^  distance  116 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  7  florins  40  krcut- 
ter8=^  10 ;  time,  6  hoars.  An  express 
train  twice  a  week  makes  the  time  in  five 
hours,  or  the  whole  distance  firom  Dres- 
den to  Vienna  in  14  hoars. 
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the  German  provinces  of  the  rmrnre  com- 
prebend  tlie  portion  of  its  popalatlon  that 
is  ntoat  advanced  with  regird  to  ciril  and 
social  condition.  But  the  Oerman  prov- 
inces conttltate  lens  than  a  third  pirt  of 
the  entire  extent  of  the  empire  j  the  Han- 
)^rian  countries  form  mnn  than  a  halfof 
its  entire  area,  and  include  two  tinhs  of  its 
pnpulation.  Galicia,  or  AuiErian  Poland, 
is  equal  to  one  eighth  of  the  whole  empire 
as  regards  size,  and  includes  more  than 
tiut  proportion  of  its  populatioi 
ona  to  1866  the  lulian  subjects  oi  Ausi 
amounted  to  one  aightb  of  the  popnlatii 
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The  emfure  i>  Iwnnded  on  the  north  hj 
Russia,  Piiissis,  Poland,  and  Saxony;  on 
the  wett  by  Bavaria,  Switierland,  and  the 
kiDgdom  of  Italy ;  on  the  south  by  Italy, 
ths  Adriatic  Sea,  and  Turkey,  and  on  the 
east  by  Tnritey  and  Russia.  Its  great- 
«t  length  is  860  miles,  and  its  average 
bmdth  400  miles,  the  toUl  ana  being 
heaily  twice  tlie  siie  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  one  tliiid  more  than  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  and  Nortliem  Slates  of  oui 
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unlry. 


itries  brought  together  under  the 
^tria,  comprise  a  greater  portion 


only  bond  is  that  of  poimcal'rule.     The 
nucleus  of  Austrian  power  ia  Gennsn,  and 


oast.    The  entire  range  of  this  is 

i'  only  about  five  hundred  miles,  which  an 

^ned  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic;  and 

D  of  this  compafatjve  small  extent  of 

itime  frontier,  hy  fur  the  greater  part 

t\  twiougs  to  the  Hungarian  provinces  of  tb« 

em[Hre,  a  portion  wliich  is  only  united  to 

it  tjy  the  ctide  of  political  necessity,  and  ia 

rule.  The  entire  frontier  of  the  empit* 
measures  upward  of  four  thoDsand  miles. 
The  greater  pardon,  however,  of  these 
states  are  united  hy  peaceable  means,  that 
is,  by  inheritance  or  treaty,  and  their  bound- 
aries remain  as  they  existed  when  th^ 
formed  independent  states.  The  principal 
porta  of  Austria  are  Trieste,  Venice,  and 
l''iume  in  Hungary-. 

H'Culloch,  in  speaking  of  the  six  and 

"The  house  of  Anstria  derives  its  origin 
and  the  foundations  of  its  power  hom  Ro- 
dolph,  count  of  Hapsburg,  In  Switierland. 
Rodolph  was  ous  of  ths  ablest  princes  of 
his  age ;  having  extended  his  sutbority 
over  the  greater  part  of  Switterland,  and 
distinguished  himself  hy  his  ability  and 
hiBveiy,  he  was  raised  in  1273  la  the'impi- 
rial  throne.  Itodolph's  elevation  was  ow. 
Ingprineipslly  lothe  wish  of  the  electors  to 
have  an  emperor  of  undoubted  nliil  tv,  eop- 
ahleofputti       " 
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empire,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  occasion  any  fear  of 
mbverting  the  privileges  of  the  different 
states.  The  family  of  the  ancient  Dukes 
^  of  Anstria,  of  the  house  of  Bamberg,  be- 
came extinct  a  short  while  previously  to 
the  elevation  of  Rodolph ;  their  states  were 
tiken  possession  of  by  Ottocar,  king  of  Bo- 
benua,  whose  ascendency  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  empire.  Bat  Rodolph, 
having  secured  the  sanction  of  the  Diet, 
declared  war  a<sain8t  Ottocar,  whose  forces 
were  totally  defeated  and  himself  killed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Marchfield  in  1278. 
This  formidable  competitor  being  removed, 
Kodolph  had  little  diflELculty  in  procuring 
ftom  the  Diet  the  investiture  of  the  duchy 
in  &vor  of  his  eldest  son,  and  it  has  ever 
unce  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
■cendants,  and  formed  one  of  the  principal 
warces  of  their  power. 

"Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  did  not  in- 
herit the  talents  of  his  father.  The  Swiss 
revolted  from  his  dominion  in  1307,  and, 
after  a  lengthened  contest,  achieved  their 
independence;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
eveot,  and  the  elevation  of  several  princes 
of  other  families  to  the  imperial  throne, 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria  rapidly 
mcreased,  and  in  no  very  long  time  its  do- 
minions embraced  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  countries  in  Europe.  It 
It  has  beisn  principally  indebted  for  its  ex- 
tnordtnary  aggrandizement  to  fortunate 
alliances.  The  marriage,  in  1477,  of  Max- 
nnilian,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III., 
▼ith  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  brought 
to  the  house  of  Austria  all  the  rich  inherit- 
ance of  the  latter  in  the  Low  Countries, 
FraQdie-Comt6,  and  Artois.  Another  mar- 
fisge  opened  to  the  house  of  Austria  the 
niccesston  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in- 
doding  its  vast  possessions  in  Italy  and 
the  New  World.     And  Frederick  I.,  hav- 

I  ing  married  in  1521  Anne,  sister  of  Louis, 
hmg  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  succeed- 
ed, on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the  battle 

I      of  Mohacz  in  1526^  to  these  states. 

I         ^Charles  V.,  the  most  powerful  mon- 

;  vch  of  the  honsci  of  Austria,  concluded  in 
lo21  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
hy  which  he  assigned  to  him  the  heredita- 
^  possessions  of  the  family  in  Germany ; 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ar- 

I      nngement  was  for  the  advantage  of  both 


branches  of  the  house — that  of  Austria, 
properly  so  called,  and  that  of  Spain. 

"The  great  power  and  ambition  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Anstria  excited  a 
well-founded  alarm  among  the  European 
powers.  For  a  lengthened  period  the 
whole  politics  of  Europe,  its  alliances  and 
its  wars,  had  little  other  object  than  the 
humbling  of  the  power  of  Austria.  This 
was  the  motive  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  which  secured  the  independence  of 
the  different  states  of  the  Germanic  empire, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. 

"For  a  lengthened  period  the  l*urks 
held  the  greater  portion  of  Hungary,  but 
in  1699  they  were  Anally  expelled  from 
that  kingdom,  and  the  arms  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene gave  the  Austrians  an  ascendency 
over  the  Ottomans  they  have  ever  since 
preserved. 

"  In  1740  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Austria  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  YI. ;  but  his  daughter,  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  married  to  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded 
to  his  dominions,  and  eventually  to  the 
imperial  crown.  Shortly  after  her  acces- 
sion, Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia, 
seized  upon  the  greater  part  of  Silesia. 
The  recovery  of  this  province  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Austria  and  her  allies  In  the 
Seven  Years'  War ;  but  his  Prussian  majef - 
ty  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies,  and  Si- 
lesia was  finally  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the 
treaty  of  Hubertsburg  in  1773. 

*^The  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Maria  Theresa,  is  important  for 
the  reforms  he  effected  in  most  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  the  territo- 
ries he  added  to  the  empire.  Under  his 
reign  Galicia  was  acquired  from  Poland, 
and  the  Bukowine  ftom  Turkey." 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  even  if  our 
limits  admitted  of  it,  to  attempt  any  sketch 
of  the  fluctuations  of  the  Austrian  power 
during  the  eventful  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution in  1789.  At  certain  stages  of  her 
great  straggle  with  France,  Austria  seem- 
ed to  be  depressed  to  the  rank  of  a  second-* 
rate  power.  But  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  Napoleon  effecting  his  downfall,  Anstria 
was  left  at  the  end  of  the  contest  as  pow- 
erful as  ever,  the  loss  of  the  Low  Countries 
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being  fully  compensated  by  her  acquisi- 
tions  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

In  1804  Francis  assumed  the  title  of  hc- 
reditarj'  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1806,  renounced  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  latter  event 
had  been  preceded  by  the  formation  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  entire 
dissolution  of  tlie  old  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. His  son,  Ferdinand  I.,  sacceeded 
him  in  March,  1835,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  emperor,  Francis  Joseph, 
bom  Aug.  18, 1880,  ascended  the  throne 
Dec.  2, 1848. 

The  government  of  Austria  is  an  hered- 
itary and  almost  absolute  monarchy,  in 
which  the  chief  legislative  as  well  as  the 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror. Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Austria  are  the  followers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Kext  in  num- 
bers are  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  are  most  numerous  in  Transylvania, 
Southern  Hungary,  Slavonia,  Croatia,  and 
Galicia.  Members  of  tho  various  Protest- 
ant churches  are  found  chiefly  in  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania;  in  these  countries, 
however,  as  in  the  bulk  of  the  empire,  the 
people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Prot- 
estants are  confined  to  the  Magyar  portion 
of  the  population. 

Education  is  not  generally  in  an  ad- 
vanced condition  in  Austria,  though  more 
so  in  the  German-speaking  provinces  than 
in  other  parts  of  Uie  empire ;  but  in  our 
country  we  have  a  wrong  impression  en- 
tirely. The  spirit  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, if  not  the  most  enlightened,  inculcates, 
at  every  step,  morality,  the  advantage  and 
happiness  of  a  virtuous  life,  the  evils  of 
vice,  and  the  miseries  consequent  on  crime. 

The  military  resources  are  considerable, 
and  a  very  large  standing  army  is  main- 
tained. Military  science  is  highly  esteem- 
ed, and  there  are  various  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  its  cultivation  at  Vienna 
and  other  principal  cities  of  the  empire. 
The  people  of  the  southern  counties  leiod  a 
temi-military  life,  and  are  almost  constant- 
ly under  arms.  The  navy  is  small  and  of 
modem  date,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Adriatic  coasts  and  islands  are  enterpris- 
ing ship-buQders  and  mariners,  and  are 
much  addicted  to  nautical  pursuits.  The 
estimated  strength  of  the  Austrian  army, 
when  on  a  war  footing,  is  little  short  of 
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821,000.  The  navy  consists  of  72  vessels 
of  all  descriptions,  the  tonnage  of  which 
is  109,820  tons,  carrying  522  cannon :  47 
of  these  vessels  are  steamers. 

As  every  province  in  Austria  forms  a 
separate  land,  each  has  its  peculiar  lan- 
guage or  dialect,  and  its  distinguishing 
customs  and  habits.  Of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, the  Polbh  possesses  the  richest 
literature ;  but  the  Bohemian  has  of  lato 
years  been  highly  cultivated,  and  forms 
the  written  language  of  the  Moravians  and 
Slowaks  of  the  northwest  counties  of  HidI' 
gary.  The  dialect  of  Camiola  has  been 
meUiodized,  and  is  grammatically  taught 
as  the  written  language  of  Illyria  and  Cn>«, 
atia.  The  ephemeral  extstcnce  of  the  II- 
lyrian  kingdom,  established  by  Napoleon, 
suf&ced  to  call  forth  tlie  powers  of  a  lyrio 
poet  of  considerable  merit  named  Wodnilc, 
who  wrote  in  this  dialect. 

The  Slavonian  nations  have  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  ardent  feel* 
ings  and  sanguinity  of  temperament,  which 
makes  them  more  easily  elated  and  sooner 
depressed  than  their  neighbors  the  Ger* 
mans.  They  are  fond  of  music,  and  eveiy 
district  has  its  national  airs,  which  ars 
often  of  great  antiquity,  and  usually  plain- 
tive. Among  the  Slavonians  the  Poles 
are  distinguished  by  a  martial  disposition 
and  love  of  show.  The  national  costmne 
is  now  only  kept  among  the  peasaotir, 
whose  winter  dresses  especially  are  taste- 
ful and  even  elegant.  In  the  other  Sla- 
vonic nations  of  the  empire  the  love  of 
ornament  is  less  remarkable,  the  national 
spirit  having  sunk  in  the  lapse  of  tims 
during  which  they  have  been  dependent 
No  Slavonic  dialect  is  used  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  or  in  public  instruction  in  the 
higher  schools  of  the  empire. 

The  German  peasants  wear  the  dress 
commonly  met  with  all  over  Geimasif, 
with  varieties  in  the  color  and  head-gotf 
in  nearly  every  village.  The  Austrian 
women  wear  caps  or  bonnets  made  with 
gold  lace  and  decorated  with  spangles.  In 
Tyrol  the  German  costume  is  most  pictur- 
esque. 

The  German  language  is  that  used  in 
transacting  public  business  in  the  German 
and  Slavonian  provinces,  and  in  the  uni- 
versities on  the  norUi  side  of  the  Alps. 

The  Magyars,  or  inhabiUnts  of  the  Hun- 
garian plains  of  Tartar  descent,  are  a  high- 
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spirited  race,  irannly  attached  to  their  hab- 
its and  rights.  Their  national  costame  is 
the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  and  every 
£imily  wears  its  distini^uishing  colors.  The 
Tich  dcUman  (^hussar  jacket)  and  the  taste- 
ful attUa  (a  frock-coat  trimmed  with  fur) 
are  only  worn  on  state  occasions  by  the 
oobles ;  but  the  tight  pantaloon  and  short 
boot  is  the  usual  dress  of  the  peasant,  who 
also  wears  a  blue  jacket  and  low-brimmed 
bat.  Though  fond  of  music,  tho  Hunga- 
rians are  no  musicians.  The  national 
tknces  are  often  highly  pantomimic,  and 
the  Magyar,  who  is  seldom  seen  to  smile, 
expresses  the  excitement  of  his  feelings, 
whether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  dancing.  The 
Magyar  and  the  Latin  languages  are  those 
used  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  pub- 
lic offices.  The  dress  of  the  Wallachian 
peasantry  on  festive  occasions  is  highly 
ornamental  and  becoming.  The  Italian 
costume  is  both  rich  and  elegant,  especial- 
ly the  head-dresses  of  the  women,  which 
are  more  tasteful  than  those  worn  bn  the 
actth  side  of  the  Alps.  In  the  conflict  for 
soperiority  between  the  Germans  and 
Italians,  neither  nation  does  perlmps  jus- 
tice to  the  good  qualities  of  the  other ;  but 
the  northern  Italian  must  be  allowed  the 
merit  o£  displaying  those  of  continence,  so- 
briety, and  industry  in  a  high  degree, 
though  he  be  less  the  slave  of  form  than 
]us  German  neighbor. 


A  I^rge  portion  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions are  occupied  by  the  Alps,  and  its 
soniery  is  most  enchanting.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  say?,  **Tbe  variety  of  the  scenery, 
the  verdure  of  tho  meadows  and  trees,  the 
depths  of  the  valleys  and  altitudes  of  the 
mountains,  the  clearness  and  grandeur  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  give  it,  I  think,  a  de- 
cided superior!^  over  Switzerland. ' '  There 
tt  a  greater  disparity  in  the  manners  and 
nntoms  of  the  people  than  in  the  scenery 
of  the  two  countries.  In  Austria  you  are 
«truck  with  the  warm  reception  accorded 
to  you  from  all  with  whom  you  come  in  con- 
tact, and  an  earnest  desire  evinced  to  give 
you  all  they  can  for  your  mone^; 


Money. — Accounts  in  Austria  are  kept 
in  florins  and  kreutzers.  A  florin  at  pir 
=50  c.  U.  S.  currency ;  but  its  value,  if 
in  paper  money,  fluctuates  from  83  c.  to 
40  c.  U,  S.  currency.  Sixty  kreutzers  = 
1  florin. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


AUSTRIAN  OOIM. 

F.    K. 

j  Sovei-eign 13  15 

\  Imperial  ducat 4  40 

Imperial  dollar. 2  OD 

Haifa. 1  00 

Zwranziger 20 

^Gnwchen 3 


By  no  means  carry  the  paper  money  of 
Austria  out  of  the  country,  else  you  will 
suffer  a  most  incredible  discount  in  getting 
it  exchanged ;  in  fact,  it  will  not  be  taken 
at  all  but  by  money-cliangers. 

On  our  route  from  Dresden  to  Prague, 
50  miles  from  the  former  is  the  town  of 
Auttiff,  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  the 
watering-place  of  Toplitz,  which  lies  about 
14  miles  distant  on  the  route.  Passengers 
for  Carlsbad  change  (Sars  here,  proceeding 
by  railway  to  Tdplitz  and  thence  by  dili- 
gence to  Carlsbad,  a  distance  of  50  miles. 

Toplitz  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs, 
the  medical  properties  of  which  attract 
visitors  from  every  part  of  the  Continent. 
Population  8000 ;  principal  hotels  are  //. 
Prince  de  Liffne,  H.  Koidff  von  Premsin, 
and  Stadt  London ;  for  lodging  alone,  the 
Hermhaua  is  the  best.  Nearly  the. whole 
of  the  town  belongs  to  Prince  Clar}-,  a  Bo- 
hemian nobleman  of  immense  wealth.  It 
is  said  he  owns  nearly  one  hundred  vil- 
lages in  Austria,  principally  in  Bohemia. 
The  baths  of  Tdplitz  are  nearly  one  hund- 
red in  number,  and  during  the  season  are 
in  constant  use  from  morning  until  night 
They  contain  carbonate  of  soda,  and  are 
very  eflicacious  in  cases  of  gout  or  rheu- 
matism. Their  temperature  averages  120^ 
Fahrenheit,  but  are  coined  down  to  90° 
preparatory  to  use.  A  bath  costs  about  15 
cents ;  time  allowed,  one  hour  (^nly.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  very  particular,  else  you 
lose  3'our  turn.     The  routine  is  slightly 
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diiFerent  from  other  watering^placcB.  The 
nioming  is  spent  in  bathing ;  dinner  early, 
say  one  o'clock ;  the  afternoon  in  driving 
or  riding ;  at  6  o'clock  performances  com« 
mence  in  the  theatre,  after  that  a  ball. 
There  is  no  gambling  allowed.  The  prin- 
cipal place  of  resort  is  the  palace  and  gar- 
dens of  the  l^ince  of  Clary.  The  prome- 
nades are  very  delightful.  Toplitz  owes 
its  celebrity  to  the  number  of  crowned 
heads  and  nobility  of  Europe  who  resort 
here  every  season.  It  is  considered  the 
cheapest  watering-place  in  Europe.  Din- 
ners at  the  table  d'hute  about  33  cents, 
and  a  parlor  and  bedroom  for  five  dollars 
per  week.  There  was  a  diplomatic  Con- 
gress held  here  in  1813  and  in  1835. 

From  TdplUz  to  CaHsbetd,  distance  50  m. 
by  diligence,  daily,  during  the  season. 

Carlsbad  contains  a  permanent  popula- 
tion of  8000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels 
are  JI.  Prince  Wiihelm  von  Preussen,  Stadt 
Hanover^  Dwischer  Uofy  Gcldenier  Schild^ 
and  Parodies.  The  rates  are  about  the 
same  as  at  Toplitz.  Carlsbad  is  most  ro- 
mantically situated  in  a  narrow  valley, 
surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  every 
variety  of  foliage,  and  afibrding  the  most 
extensive  and  varied  prospect.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  most  'aristocratic  and  fash- 
ionable watering-place  in  Europe.  The 
springs  were  first  discovered  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IX.  whUe  hunting  in  the 
neighborhood.  One  of  his  dogs  fell  into  the 
Sprudel,  which  is  the  principal  spring,  and 
the  hottest  in  Europe  (165^  Fahr.).  The 
.cries  of  the  poor  animal  soon  brought  the 
hunters  to  the  spot.  The  Emperor  was 
suffering  at  the  time  from  wounds  received 
in  battle.  His  physician  recommended 
these  waters,  and  his  wounds  were  cured 
in  a  miraculously  short  time.  He  gave  his 
name  to  the  spring,  and  endowed  it  with 
his  patronage. 

The  principal  baths,  which  are  effica- 
cious in  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
in  cases  of  the  gout,  are  the  Moblb&der 
and  Sprudelbider;  the  principal  springs 
are  the  Sprudel  and  Hygeia.  VisitorB  par- 
taking of  the  waters  of  the  baths  are  obliged 
to  follow  certain  rules  in  regard  to  diet, 
which  are  laid  down  by  the  faculty  of  Carls- 
bad, the  neglect  of  which  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  jmtient.  The  daily  routine  here 
is  the  same  as  at  Tdplitz.  The  walks  are 
•hadv  and  delightful,  and  donkeys  for  rid- 
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ing  and  mounting  the  heights  in  plenty. 
There  is  a  reading-room  and  billtard-ta^ 
bles,  but  gambling  is  strictly  prohibited. 
It  is  customary,  in  leaving  the  town,  to 
give  one  or  two  franca  to  the  girls  at  the 
springs  who  have  waited  upon  3*on. 

The  tarifl^  may  be  seen  at  the  hotels. 

From  Carlsbad  to  Marienbad^  by  dili- 
gence,  in  6  hours.  This  watering-place  has 
recently  become  quite  celebrated.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  green 
vmlley ,  with  promenades  finely  shaded.  The 
village  contains  several  good  hotels  (the 
principal  KUngery;  and  about  100  houses. 

We  now  resume  our  route  from  Dres- 
den to  Prague,  This  city,  the  capital  of 
Bohemia,  stands  in  a  basin,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  rocks  and  eminences,  upon  the 
slopes  of  which  the  buildings  rise  tier  aft- 
er tier  as  they  recede  from  the  water's 
brink.  It  contains  145,000  inhabitants, 
and,  next  to  Vienna,  is  the  most  important 
place  in  the  German  provinces  of  Austria, 
and  ranks  next  to  the  capital  in  point  of 
size  and  population.  The  principal  hotel 
is  the  H,  de  Angleterre, 

Prague  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Hoi- 
dau  (the  chief  tributary  of  the  Elbe),  in 
the  centre  of  the  province,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  and  beautiful  region.  It  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  Bohemia,  and  a  place  of  great  inland 
trade.  This  is  facilitated  by  its  extensive 
railway  communication,  which  gives  it? 
citizens  immediate  intercourse  with  Yien- 
na  on  one  side,  and  with  all  the  great  cities 
of  northern  and  w^estem  Germany  in  an- 
other direction. 

The  principal  quarters  of  the  city  are  the 
Neustadt,  the  Kleinseite,  and  the  Hrad- 
schin.  The  A Ittadt^  or  old  town,  is  gloomy, 
and  the  Judenstadts,  or  Jews'  town,  filthy. 
The  Moldau,  which  flows  north  throngli 
the  city,  is  crossed  near  the  middle  by  the 
celebrated  stone  bridge,  begun  in  the  14th 
and  finished  in  the  16th  centurv :  it  is  1850 
feet  in  length,  and  is  ornamented  on  each 
side  with  28  statues  of  saints,  and  has  a 
lofty  tower  at  each  end.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  bridge  stands  the  bronze  statue  pf 
St.  John  Nepomnk,  who  was  drowned  in 
this  river  by  King  Wendslaus,  because  he 
would  not  betray  the  secrets  which  the 
queen  had  intrusted  to  him  in  the  holy  rite 
of  confession.  The  place  where  his  body 
was  found  is  still  marked  by  a  cross  and 
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five  stars.  There  is  a  legend  in  existence 
her^  that  flames  were  seen  issuing  from 
the  water  at  this  place  nntil  his  body  was 
searched  for  and  found.  There  is  a  gor- 
geous sliver  shrine,  weizhin^  nearly  4000 
pound;),  placed  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus. 
In  this  shrine,  incased  in  a  silver  and  crys- 
tal coffin,  is  the  body  of  St  John ;  around 
the  shrine  are  silver  lamps  continually 
burning.  From  the  circumstance  of  his^ 
dejith,  St.  John  has  become  the  patron  saint 
of  all  bridges  in  Catholic  countries.  He 
was  not  canonized  until  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century. 

The  peculiar  architecture  of  Prague,  and 
its  numerous  domes,  spires,  and  turrets, 
give   it  quite    an    Oriental    appearance. 
Thefirst  object  that  strikes  the  eye  on  en- 
tering Prague  is  the  Hradsckm^  or  palace 
of  the  hill,  the  former  residence  of  Bohe- 
mia's kings :  it  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, more  remarkable  for  extent  than 
beauty.     Immediately  behind  the  Hrad- 
ichin  are  the  heights  of  Laurenzlberg, 
where  in  ancient  times  the  native  pagans 
celebrated  the  rites  of  fire-worship.     On  a 
terrace  immediately  below  the  palace  are 
two  obelisks,  which  mark  the  spot  where 
the  imperial  commissioners  and  their  sec- 
retary, sent  thither  with  the  most  intoler- 
ant edicts  against  the  Bohemian  Protest- 
ants, were  indignantly  thrown  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  palace  by  the  deputies  of 
the  kingdom :  this  was  in  1618,  and  was 
the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  which  secured  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  ended  with  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia in  1&I8.     Within  the  precincts  of 
the  Hradschin  stands  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
yitus :  it  was  begun  in  1340,  and  finished 
in  1486.     It  is  a  most  interesting  edifice, 
and  a  complete  museum  of  curiosities.    Its 
choir  was  built  by  Charles  IV.,  and  the 
chapels  that  surround  it  are  much  admired. 
In  the  Cathedral  is  the  monument  erected 
^  Rodolph  II.  as  a  tomb  for  himself  and 
other  Bohemian  lungs.   It  is  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  most  beautifully  executed.    Over 
the  high  altar  is  an  excellent  picture  of 
St  Luke  painting  the  Virgin.     It  is  in 
^nt  of  this  altar  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
arc  crowned  Kings  of  Bohemia.     At  the 
*»ck  is  the  tomb  of  Ottocar,  who  was  kill- 
Jd  in  »jattle  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  the 
founder  of  the  present  house  of  Hapsburg. 

In  addition  to  the  chapel  of  St.  John  Nepo- 


muk,  already  described,  is  that  of  St.  Wcn« 
zel,  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  who  was  muiv 
dered  by  his  brother  in  the  10th  century: 
his  statue,  armor,  and  sword  are  here.  In 
the  Schcttzkammer  of  the  Cathedral  are 
kept  some  very  curious  relics,  among  which 
are  some  of  the  bones  of  Abraham,  Isa^ic, 
and  Jacob,  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  two 
thorns  fh>m  the  dying  Savior's  crown,  one 
of  the  palm-branches  over  which  he  rode, 
the  pocket-handkerchief  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  bridal  robe  of  Maria  Theresa, 
worked  by  herself  into  a  mass-robe,  with 
numerous  relics  used  at  the  coronation  of 
the  kini;s.  Near  the  Hradschin  is  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Counts  of  Czerin,  which  was  one 
of  the  finest  in  Bohemia ;  it  is  now  turned 
into  a  barrack.  There  are  also  many  oth- 
er fine  palaces  in  this  neighborhood,  among 
which  is  that  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. 

The  Carolmum  is  remarkable  as  the  first 
great  public  school  established  in  Ger- 
many. This  university  was  founded  by 
Charles  IV.  in  1350,  and  contained  at  one 
time  40,000  students,  who  were  composed 
of  Bohemians,  Anstrians,  Poles,  Saxons, 
and  Bavarians.  A  measure  proposed  by 
John  Huss,  the  celebrated  reformer,  abridg- 
ing the  privileges  of  foreigners,  caused  the 
secession  of  25,000,  who  founded  the  Uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and  Cra^ 
cow.  The  Carolinum  is  now  exclusively 
devoted  to  instruction  in  medicine,  law, 
and  the  sciences,  while  theology  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Clementinum. 

Among  the  numerous  churches  is  that 
of  the  Thien  Kirche,  noted  for  containing 
the  grave  of  Tycbo  Brahe,  the  great  as- 
tronomer, as  well  as  the  place  where  the 
heads  and  hands  of  the  Protestant  leaders 
were  buried  after  being  taken  down  from 
the  gate  tower  of  the  bridge  after  the  bat- 
tle of  White  Hill,  where  they  were  stuck 
up  to  appease  the  anger  of  Ferdinand. 

The  RathkcuUy  and  the  square  in  which  it 
stands,  are  historically  interesting  from  the 
many  remarkable  events  that  hare  here 
occurred.  Here,  during  the  Hussite  troub- 
les, the  mob  entered  into  the  cpunciU 
chamber,  and  threw  the  German  connciL 
ors  out  of  the  windows  on  the  pikes  and 
spears  of  the  rabble  below.  Sixty  yean 
later  the  mob  again  entered  the  Rathhaus, 
and  threw  the  magistrates  out  in  the  same 
stN'le.     John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Po< 
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land  and  Bohemia,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  was  severely  wounded  in 
a  tournament  in  this  square.  This  war- 
rior, commonly  known  as  the  "  Blind  King 
of  Bohemia,"  was  son  of  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry VII.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Lithua- 
nians, when  he  lost  an  eye,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Montpellier  to  consult  a  physician, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Jew,  who  caused 
him  to  lose  the  other.  This  diminished 
not  in  the  least  his  taste  for  war.  At  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  whither  ho  went  to  render 
assistance  to  his  ally,  Philip  of  Valoi?,  his 
horse  was  led  on  either  side  by  a  brave 
warrior.  He  here  lost  his  life,  and  the 
Black  Prince  gained  his  spurs,  and  the 
feathers  and  motto  which  the  princes  of 
Wales  bear  to  this  day,  which  were  original- 
ly possessed  by  the  "Blind  King  of  Bohe- 


mia. 
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On  the  Kolowratstrasse^  in  the  same 
quarter  with  the  Rathhaus  Alstadt,  is  sit- 
uated the  Bohemian  or  National  Museum^ 
containing  some  ftne  antiquities  found  near 
Prague.  There  u  also  a  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  library.  Prominent  in 
the  latter  is  the  autograph  challenge  of 
John  Huss,  which  was  formerly  affixed  on 
the  gate  of  the  University  of  Prague,  chal- 
lenging all  comers  to  dispute  with  him 
on  the  articles  of  his  belief.  This  cele- 
brated reformer  was  born  at  Huss,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  1S76 ;  he  was  educated  at  Prague, 
and  became  rector  of  the  University,  and 
confessor  of  Sophia  of  Bavaria,  queen  of 
Bohemia.  Having  become  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  doctrines  of  the  English  re- 
former Wickliff,  he  set  out  to  reform  the 
Church.  Ho  declared  boldlv  that  the  wor- 
ship  of  the  Vir^^in  and  saints  was  idolatry .- 
The  Pope  condemned  him  for  a  heretic; 
but,  protected  by  Wencislaus,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, he  pursued  his  plan  of  reform  with 
energy  and  boldness.  He  was  summoned 
to  Constance  to  render  an  account  of  his 
doctrine.  Under  the  assurance  of  safe-con- 
duct from  the  Emperor  Si^ismund,  he  went. 
Hardly  had  he  arrived  before  he  was 
tiirown  into  prison,  tried,  and  condemned 
to  be  burned.  He  suffered  martyrdom 
with  heroic  courage.  A  portion  of  his 
ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine;  the 
residue  were  retained  by  his  disciples,  who 
distributed  them  to  their  masters,  crying 
for  vengeance.     Thus  commenced  the  &- 
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I      Tho  Hussites  put  at  their  bead  Jolm 
I  Trocznow  (nicknamed  Ziska^  from  havincc 
;  lost  an  eye  in  battle),  to  avenge  the  deatli 
I  of  Huss  on  the  Catholics.     He  was   de- 
scended from  a  noble  family  of  Bohemia.  ; 
was  very  successful;   took  the  cit^'   of 
Prague,  and  refused  to  recognize  Sig^if;— 
mund  as  King  of  Bohemia.     He  attacked 
and  vanquished  the  Emperor  at  the  sicgo 
of  Raby,  where  he  lost  his  second   eye 
After  several  victories  over  Sigismund,  lie 
forced  him  to  accord  to  himself  the  title 
of  Viceroy  of  Bohemia;  but,  taking   tho 
plague,  he  died  suddenly  in  1424.      It  is 
said  he  gave  orders  to  have  a  drum  made 
out  of  his  skin  to  frighten  bis  enemies 
again  after  his  death. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  reformed  relig- 
ion, which,  after  flickering  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, the  flame  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the 
Reformation  of  Luther.  The  Hussites  car- 
ried their  blind  zeal  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent :  they  destroyed  nearl}'  all  the  sculp- 
ture and  ornaments  of  the  different  charch- 
68,  defacing  the  frescoes,  and  breaking  the 
bcAutiful  painted  glass;  this  accounts  for 
the  uninteresting  state  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  Prague. 

Among  the  different  places  worthy  o€ 
a  visit  in  the  Neustadt  are  the  Hllitaxy 
Hospital,  House  of  Correction,  Mad-house, 
Custom-house,  General  Hospital,  and  Mon- 
ument to  the  Swedes. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  above 
the  suspension  bridge,  is  the  "^^ttercui,  or 
Acropolis.  These  precipices  are  famous 
in  histoiy.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Libnssa, 
the  founder  of  Prague,  who  was  a  notori- 
ous wanton,  used  to  pitch  her  lovers  IVom 
this  giddy  height  into  the  river  as  soon  as 
she  got  tired  of  them,  and  wished  a  new- 
one.  A  country  clown,  who  was  more 
successful  than  the  rest  in  retaining  her 
passion,  was  the  ancestor  ol  the  long  11ns 
of  Bohemian  kings. 

Near  the  Czemin  Palace,  in  the  Hrad' 
schin,  is  situated  the  Loretto  Chapd^  which 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  wandering  honsv 
of  Loretto  in  Italy  (neither  of  which  are 
any  thing  like  the  house  at  Nazareth). 
This  is  considered  the  holiest  place  in 
Prague,  and  pilgrimages  are  made  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Here  yon  will 
be  shown  the  leg-bone  of  Mary  Magdalen 
and  the  skull  of  one  of  the  wise  virgins ! 
The  building  was  erected  by  the  Princess 
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of  Lobkovitz,  and  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Church  plate.  A  fee  of  one  franc 
is  expected. 

In  the  palace  of  Count  Sternberg  there 
is  quite  a  large  picture-gallery,  but  the 
ptintings  are  very  indifferent  on  the  whole. 
i  One  of  tho  most  important  palaces  in 
I  Pngne  is  that  of  WalUoMtem^  built  by  the 
I  hero  and  generalissimo  of  tho  Thirty  Years' 
War,  Albert,  duke  of  Friedland  and  Meck- 
lenburg, prince  of  Sagau  and  Glo^u.  In 
addition  to  these  estates  he  owned  lord* 
ships  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and,  at  the 
i  time  he  was  dismissed  from  the  imperial 
service,  lived  in  state  equal  to  the  Emperor, 
it  was  found  necessary,  when  this  palace 
'VBS  built,  to  pull  down  one  hundred  houses 
to  make  room  for  it.  The  most  skillful 
worlcDien  on  the  Continent  were  employed 
in  beautifying  and  adorning  it.  His  sta- 
bles, in  which  he  kept  three  hundred  car- 
riages, were  profusely  ornamented  with 
marble.  He  had  sixty  pages  of  noble 
blood  to  wait  on  him,  and  in  his  ante-cham- 
ber were  always  to  be  found  an  abundance 
of  banms  and  kni;;hts  in  waiting.  When 
be  tra\'eled  from  home  a  hundred  car- 
riages and  wagons  were  necessary  for  his 
escort  and  baggage,  with  fifty  of  the  finest 
saddle-hofBes  led  in  his  train.  Although 
bb  income  was  over  five  million  dollars 
yearly,  he  was  often  troul>led  for  the  want 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  during  the  war. 
It  is  laid  yon  can  travel  from  Prague  to 
Vienna,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred 
nules,  without  quitting  his  estate. 

The  principal  places  of  resort  for  prom- 
enade and  amusement  arc  the  bastions 
vhich  surround  the  Kleinscite  and  the  two 
islands  in  the  river.  The  Sophien  Intel 
tt  frequented  by  tho  higher  classes.  It 
contains  a  ballroom,  bathing  establish- 
ment, and  numerous  cafes.  Tho  Grou 
Votedg  island  is  the  favorite  "place  of  re- 
port for  the  lower  classes. 

About  15  miles  east  of  tho  city  is  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Prague.  A  monu- 
Bient  is  there  to  the  memory  of  Schwerin, 
Frederick  the  Great's  favorite  general,  who 
vas  killed  in  this  battle. 

Prague  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  lin- 
^T  silk,  and  woolen  stuffs,  hats,  earthen- 
We,  and  sugar  refineries,  and  is  the  cen- 
tre of  an  extensive  and  rapidly-increasing 
transit  trade.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful Cohemian  glass-ware,  which  is  manu- 


factured here  very  extensively.  The  largest 
and  most  responsible  manufacturer  is  Wil- 
Katn  Hofmann^  Hotel  Blue  Star.  He  also 
has  a  house  in  Frankfort. 

The  old  Jewbh  burial-^o^und  is  rather  a 
singular  place,  and  well  worth  a  visit.  It 
is  no  longer  used,  not  being  capable  of  hold- 
in:;  more.  There  are  some  tombs  which 
date  back  1'200  years ! 

Prague  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  un- 
der Frederick  the  Great  in  1741,  but  they 
were  soon  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  held  by  the 
Austrians. 

'  From  Prague  to  Viefma^  distance  250 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  18  fl. ;  time,  12 
hours  40  minutes.     Via  BrOnn. 

Branny  the  capital  of  Moravia,  is  situa- 
ted near  the  junction  of  the  Schwarza  and 
Zwittawa,  two  small  afiluents  of  the  River 
Morava,  which  carries  its  waters  to  the 
Danube.  It  contains  a  population  of 
48,000  inhabitants.  Its  principal  hotels 
are  Drei  Furtlen  and  Kaiser  von  Ofiter^ 
nich.  Terms  moderate;  dinner  a  fa  corfe. 
The  city  is  distinguished  as  a  great  seat 
of  the  woolen  manufacture,  as  well  as  for 
its  silk,  so^p,  glass,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
works.  It  contains  nothing  to  detain  the 
traveler,  unless  he  wishes  to  visit  the  vil- 
lage of  Austerlitz,  the  scene  of  one  of  Na- 
poleon's greatest  victories,  which  lies  thir- 
teen miles  to  the  east. 

Olmutz  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Mo- 
ravia, and  lies  to  the  northeast  of  BrQnn. 
It  contains  18,000  inhabitants.  It  ia 
strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Uni- 
versity. Stages  run  thither  daily  in  8| 
hours. 


VIENNA. 

Vienna^  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, is  situated  on  a  plain  500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  but  very  little  above 
the  level  of  the  Danube,  near  whose  south- 
em  bank  it  is  situated.  Population  825,165. 
Principal  hotels  are  Golden  Lamb,  Kaberin 
JClizabelAf  Roman  Emperor^  and  Grand  Ho- 
tel. The  Golden  Lamb  is  a  fine  house,  sit- 
uated on  the  Prater  Strasse  ;  it  is  well  man- 
aged by  the  Messrs.  Hauptmann.  Kai- 
serin  JLlizabethf  also  a  first-class  house,  has 
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capital  cooking  and  polite  landlords.  The 
Roman  Emperor  is  admlnibly  managed  by 
its  proprietor,  Mr.  Dotzler.  The  BClel  de 
la  Metropole  is  a  magnificent  edilice  now 
(1872)  in  ooune  of  construction.  It  will 
be  opened  punctually  May  Irt,  1873,  in  time 
for  the  Universal  Exhibition  to  be  held 
next  year  in  Vienna,  and  will  contain  30 
liirge  parlors  and  400  splendid  chambers, 
fitted  up  in  the  most  elegant  style.  There 
is  a  beautiful  garden,  with  a  fine  view  of 
the  Danube,  the  whole  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Speiser. 

Vienna  is  a  city  of  ancient  origin,  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  his- 
torical events.  It  was  successively  taken 
by  the  Groths  and  Huns,  and  subsequently 
by  Charlemagne,  who  placed  it  under  the 
government  of  the  mar  xraves  of  the  East, 
part  of  his  dominions,  thence  called  Oester- 
nichf  and  Austria.  The  margraves,  after- 
ward dukes,  held  Vienna  until  the  middle 
of  the  13th  centurj',  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  ^ain  by 
Hodolph  I.,  founder  of  the  Habsburg  dy- 
nasty, in  1297.  The  Hungarians  vainly 
besieged  it  in  1477,  but  eight  years  later  it 
was  oblij^d  to  surrender  to  Mathias,  who 
then  possessed  the  united  crowns  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  and  made  it  the  seat 
of  his  court.  Since  the  time  of  Maximil- 
ian I.  it  has  been  the  usual  residence  of 
the  Archdukes  of  Austria  and  Emperors  of 
Germany.  The  most  memorable  event  in 
its  history,  however,  and  one  that  largely 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  Christendom, 
was  its  famous  siege  in  1683  by  a  Turkish 
army  200,000  strong,  under  the  command 
of  Kara  Mustapha,  when  it  was  only  saved 
from  surrender  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
Jolin  Sobieski,  the  heroic  King  of  Poland, 
who  defeated  the  besiegers  with  great 
slaughter  under  the  ver^'  walls  of  the  city. 
In  1619  Vienna  was  unsuccessfully  block- 
aded by  the  Bohemian  Protestants.  In 
1805  it  submitted  to  the  conquering  arms 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  again,  after  a 
short  resistance,  in  1809. 

Vienna  is  of  nearly  a  circular  form,  be- 
ing twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The 
old  city,  or  city  proper,  is,  however,  scarce- 
ly three  miles  round ;  it  was  formerly  in- 
closed by  fortifications:  these,  however, 
have  been  converted  into  a  public  prome- 
nade, known  as  the  Batiei.  Immediately 
outside  of  this  was  a  wide  esplanade,  called 
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the  GlaeUy  which  has  recently  been  ele> 
gantly  built  up.  Be3^ocd  are  the  ex- 
tensive suburbs  of  the  ca(>ita],  which  are 
about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference.  In 
addition  to  the  Bastei,  Vienna  posseases 
numerous  fine  public  promenades,  among 
which  are  two  extensive  parks,  the  Pra- 
ter and  the  Augarten,  Volks  Garten,  Bnrg 
;  Garten,  Stadt  Park,  and  Botanischer  Gar- 
i  ten.  The  Prater  Is  the  favorite  place  (^ 
rvsort  to  all  classes  of  the  population:  it 
is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  Vienna,  and  dur- 
ing the  season  is  crowded  with  all  soils  of 
equipages. 

Vienna,  from  its  wealth  and  size,  comes 
nearer  London  and  Paris  than  any  other 
European  city.  It  difilers  from  these  cit- 
ies in  this  respect,  that  it  preserves  about 
it  more  antique  grandeur,  and  that  it  is 
'  the  old,  and  not  the  new  patts  of  the  eitf 
,  that  form  tho  fashionable  quarters,  tod 
contains  most  of  the  objects  of  interest 
which  Vienna  presents  to  the  stranger,  io- 
cluding,  besides  the  imperial  palace,  thon 
of  Prince  Esterhazy,  Lichtenstein,  Met- 
temich,  Schwarzenberg,  and  Anersbe^, 
as  well  as  the  principal  churches,  mase- 
ums,  galleries,  libraries,  and  public  offices 
of  every  kind.  There  is  no  city  in  Eorops 
that  has  so  large  a  number  of  resident  no> 
bility  as  Vienna.  There  are  nearly  800 
families  of  princes,  counts,  and  bsrooi 
who  make  Vienna  their  residence  the  great- 
er part  of  the  vear,  spending  from  |50,000 
to  $200,000  yeariy.  It  is  said,  witl  tbs 
exception  of  London,  the  citizens  of  Vien- 
na are  the  richest  in  Europe. 

The  streets  in  the  subnrbs  of  Tienna^'^ 
generally  broad  and  straight ;  but  some  of 
them,  being  nnpaved,  are  in  wet  weatb« 
muddy  and  dirty,  and  in  dry  weather  durtr. 
The  thoroughfares  in  the*  city  proper  8i«» 
on  the  contrary,  uniformly  clean  and  ««M 
;  paved ;  but  no  part  of  the  capital  hs?  » 
yet  the  advantasre  of  foot-paths.  Most  of 
the  squares  or  spaces  in  Vienna  are  orns- 
mented  with  fountains  or  monument*.  ^^ 
the  Josephplatz  is  a  fine  equestrian  statue 
of  Joseph  II.,  but  there  are  few  statues  of 
her  great  men  and  benefactors.         ^ 

Vienna  is  far  fh)m  being  distingnis^w 
as  a  literary  city,  and  amusement  pW"" 
to  form  a  principal  object  of  its  pleaw^^ 
seeking  population.  A  fondness  for  mnflc 
is  general  among  all  classes.    The  Vi«* 
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M9e  bttTC,  in  fact,  been  described  as  a 
more  eating  and  drinking,  good-nutured, 
iilitewte,  laughing,  pleasure -loving,  and, 
withal,  boepitable  set  of  people  tlun  the 
iolUi.itanti«  of  any  otlier  Lr^  city  in  Eu- 
rope. Neither  here  nor  in  uny  other  large 
town  in  Germany  do  social  morals  occupy 
ayeiy  high  grade.  Mr.  Kussell  says  "  the 
Vieniiese  take  to  themselves  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  musical  people  in 
Europe,  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  their 
character  about  which  they  display  much 
jealousy  or  anxiety.  So  long  as  it  is  grant- 
ed that  they  can  produce  among  their  citi- 
WM  a  greater  number  of  decent  perform- 
«*on  the  violin  or  piano  than  any  other 
ttpital,  they  have  no  earthly  objection  to 
lave  it  said  that  they  can  likewise  produce 
•  greater  number  of  blockheads  and  dob- 
•ocbees."  With  all  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Rtt'«ell,  we  must  beg  to  diflfer  with  him, 
•Ithoiujh  they  may  well  be  prqud  of  their 
moiical  composers.  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beet- 
"OOTcn,  and  others  have  composed  their 
^  works  in  or  near  Vienna. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Catketb-al  of  Si.  Stephen,  which  stands 
•a  the  very  heart  of  the  citj",  and  from 
which  radiate  nearly  all  the  streets  not 
M»fy  of  the  city  proper,  but  also  those  of 
the  saborbe.   It  is  an  elegant  Gothic  build- 
^  of  unposing  dimensions,  being  equal 
^  sice  and  riohness  of  architecture  to  those 
rf  Strasborg  and  Antwerp.      Its  length 
^  dSO  feet,  breadth  220  feet,  and  height  of 
^  eracefnl  spire  450  feet.    Its  bell  weighs 
*^  cwt.,  and  was  made  of  the  180  pieces 
»f  camion  taken  from  the  Turks.    Midway 
««p  tlie  tower  is  the  fine  watch-station  of 
^  city,  where  a  watchman  stands ;  a  tel- 
^"^  18  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that, 
*fcw  he  sees  a  fire,  by  reference  to  the 
enart  of  the  city  he  can  discover  in  what 
j*''Bct  and  number  it  v.    He  immediately,  j 
py  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  conveys  the  i 
•nfcnnatwn  to  the  fire^ffice,  when  in  a  i 
Jj7  short  time  assistance  is  on  the  spot.  I 
*"•  vi«w  from  the  top  of  the  spire  is  most  j 
jWCTificent,  taking  in  the  famous  battle-  ] 
nelds  of  Wagram,  Lobau,  and  Essling,  as 
»en  as  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  wind- 
WKs  Of  the  Danube.     The  interior  of  the 
^tl^cdral  is  rich  in  sculpture  and  stained  i 
J«M.    The  principal  objects  of  interest  I 
*  eontams  are  the  gorgeous  chapel  of  j 


I  the  Lichtenstein  family,  the  monument  of 
Prince  Eugene,  who  is  buried  here,  and 
that  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  This 
I  last  is  decorated  with  2-iO  ligures,  and  rep- 
resentations of  40  coats  of  arms-  Around 
the  sceptre  in  the  hand  of  the  effigy  are 
the  vowels,  which  was  Frederick's  motto, 
A,  E,  1,  O,  U:  Austria  Est  Imperare  Orbi 
UniversOy  **  Austria  must  rule  the  world." 
The  crj'pt  of  St.  Stephen's  has  been  the 
borial-pluce  of  the  royal  family  for  cen- 
turies, but  for  the  last  *200  years  only  the 
bowels  of  the  dead  have  been  interred 
here.  Their  bodies  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  and  their 
hearts  in  the  Church  of  the  Augustines! 
The  open  space  that  now  surrounds  the 
cathedral  was  formerly  a  church-yard,  but 
Francis  Joseph  II.  ordered  the  remains  to 
be  removed  and  placed  in  the  vaults  under 
the  church,  and  the  ground  to  be  paved. 

The  Church  of  the  Augustines  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  Vienna.     It  is  princi- 
pally noted  for  the  masterpiece  of  Canova, 
the  monument  of  the  Archdjjchess  Chris- 
tine.    It  consists  of  a  pyramid  of  marble 
80  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
opening  representing  the  entrance  to  the 
vault.     This  is  reached  b}*^  two  broad  mar- 
ble steps,  which  are  the  base  of  the  pjnu- 
mid.     Ascending  the  steps  is  a  figure  rep- 
resenting Virtue  bearing  an  um  which 
contains  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.     By 
her  side  are  two  little  girls,  carrying  torch- 
es ;  behind  them  is  a  figure  of  Benevolence 
supporting  an  old  man  bowed  down  by 
age  and  grief.     A  little  child  accompanies 
him,  the  very  picture  of  innocence  and  sor- 
row.    On  the  other  side  is  an  admirablyw 
drawn  figure  of  a  mourning  p-enius,  and  at 
his  feet  crouches  a  melancholy  lion.    Over 
the  entrance  to  the  vault  is  a  medallion  of 
the  archduchess,  held  up  by  Happiness, 
while  a  genius  is  presenting  her  with  a 
palm,  indicative  of  success.    <There  are 
also  monuments  of  Leopold  II.,  General 
Daun,  Van  Swieten,  and  others.    Through 
the  door  to  the  Loretto  Chapel  may  \i% 
seen  the  silver  urns  in  which  are  contain- 
ed the  hearts  of  the  imperial  family,  con- 
spicuous among  which  are  those  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Napoleon  II. 

The  Church  ofihe  Capucines  contains  the 
vault  where  are  interred  the  liodies  of  the 
royal  family.  This  vault  is  shown  nt  all 
times  by  torchlight,  under  the  guidance 
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of  one  of  the  brothers ;  but  yon  mufit  not 
come  daring  dinner-hour;  gold  will  not 
move  them  then.  One  of  the  first  coffins 
the  visitor  will  look  for  will  be  that  of  the 
only  son  of  the  great  Napoleon,  the  only 
prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  with  the 
exception  of  the  present  Emperor  Napole- 
on III.  and  his  son  Eugene,  bom  under 
the  imperial  purple.  There  is  a  sorrowful 
romance  connected  with  his  life  and  death 
that  makes  it  an  object  of  universal  attrac- 
tion. It  is  of  simple  copper,  with  a  raised 
cross  upon  it.  Not  far  removed  from  this 
is  the  coffin  of  his  grandfather,  the  late 
Emperor  Francis  I.,  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  prince  during  his  life,  and  re- 
quested to  be  placed  near  him  after  death. 
The  coffin  of  Joseph  I.  is  of  puro  silver. 
Here,  also,  are  those  of  Joseph  II.,  his  fa- 
ther Francis,  and  bis  mother  Maria  The- 
resa. It  is  said  of  the  last  that  for  13 
years  she  every  day  descended  this  mau- 
soleum to  mourn  for  her  husband,  until 
death  gave  her  permission  to  lie  continu- 
ally by  his  side.  There  arc  over  eighty 
coffins  in  this  narrow  house  of  rovaltv.  ' 
The  unadorned  coffin  of  the  early  instruct- 
or of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  the 
Countess  Fuchs,  lies  here,  by  the  special 
request  of  the  empress. 

The  other  principal  churches  in  Vienna 
are  the  Carmelite  church,  which  has  some 
line  stained  glass,  the  church  of  St,  Mi- 
chael, and  the  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  a  splen- 
did building  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. There  are  some  sixty  other 
churches,  eighteen  conventual  establish- 
ments, a  Scotch  church,  several  Greek 
churches,  and  a  number  of  synagogues. 

The  Imperial  Palace  or  Bury  is  a  con- 
fused mass  of  buildings  occupying  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  attached  to  which  is 
the  Imperial  Riding-school,  the  Library, 
the  Jewel  office,  a  museum  of  Antiquities, 
Minerals,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  The  im- 
perial apartments  are  show^n  when  the 
court  is  absent.  There  are  hundreds  of 
palaces  in  FUirope  far  superior  to  this  in 
magnificence,  although  it  contains  some 
fine  collections  in  art  and  science.  Adjoin- 
ing this  is  the  palace  of  the  Archduke  Al- 
bert, which  is  a  very  splendid  structure. 
It  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
engravings  and  drawings  in  Europe :  they 
were  mostly  collected  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Teschen,  and  largelv  increased  by  his  son- 
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in-law,  the  late  Archduke  Charles;  they 
amount  to  nearly'  200,000.  There  are  over 
one  hundred  sketches  and  drawings  bv 
Raphael ;  among  these  is  the  sketch  for  bis 
great  picture,  the  Transfiguration.  The 
figures  are  all  drawn  naked,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  anatomy  of  each  figure. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  sketches  br 
Michael  Angelo,  including  the  figures  for 
his  Last  Judgment.  The  gallery  is  open 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  9  to  12. 

Attached  to  the  Imperial  Libnm-  is  an- 
other magnificent  collection  of  engravings, 
commenced  by  the  Prince  Eugene,  num- 
bering nearly  300,000.  In  this  collection 
are  whole  volumes  of  the  drawings  of  B«- 
phael,  Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Al- 
bert D&rer,  and  other  great  masters.  The 
Jmpetial  Library  ia  a  beautiful  building  sit- 
uated on  the  Josephplatz.  It  contains 
nearly  850,000  volumes  and  16,000  manv- 
scripts.  In  the  centre  of  the  grand  hall,  t 
splendid  apartment  240  feet  long,  50  feet 
wide,  and  60  high,  is  situated  a  statue  of  ^ 
Charles  VI.,  founder  of  the  librari';  at 
least  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  b}'  this  monarch.  Among 
its  other  curiosities,  it  contains  the  Psalm- 
book  of  Charlemagne,  in  gold  letters,  and 
an  engraving  on  bronze  of  an  act  of  the 
Roman  Senate  prohibiting  the  Bcuckojudioi 
bearing  date  186  years  before  Christ;  also 
the  MS.  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
and  a  military  map  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  fourth  century. 

The  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  contains  many 
rich  and  valuable  relics.  It  is  open  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays.  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion must  be  procured  the  day  previous. 
It  contiins  125,000  coins  and  medals,  50,000 
of  which  are  Greek  and  Roman.  H^e  may 
be  seen  the  celebrated  saltK^llar  carved 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini  for  Francis  I.  H 
was  formerly  in  the  Ambras  museam. 
There  are  several  other  works  here  by  this 
celebrated  artist :  his  Leda  and  the  Swan, 
etc.  The  finest  cameo  in  the  world  is  in 
this  collection.  The  workmanship  is  cou- 
sidered  the  perfection  of  art :  it  represents 
the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus,  and  is  about 
26  inches  in  circumference. 

The  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  which  is  open 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  contains 
some  fine  specimens  of  diamond  crystals 
and  fossil  remains ;  also  a  largo  collection 
of  meteoric  stones,  which  have  fallen  from 
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the  sky  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  some 
of  them  weighing  as  much  as  70  pounds. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  relics  is  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers,  made  of  precious  stones,  for 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 

The  Mtueum  of  Natural  History,  Zool- 
ogy, and  Botany  is  considered  second  to 
none  in  Europe.  The  specimens  of  birds 
is  very  complete.  The  leading  curiosities 
irs,  an  immense  goose  with  four  le^ !  a 
pigeon  with  the  same  number  of  pedal  sup- 
porters, a  horse  covered  with  long  woolly 
bair,  and  a  homed  owl.  This  museum  is 
open  only  on  Thursdays. 

The  most  interesting  apartment,  how- 
ever, in  this  vast  establishment  is  the 
SduOzkammer^  or  Imperial  Jewel  Office, 
vhich  may  be  visited  on  Friday  or  Sunday 
by  ticket,  although  a  few  zwanzigers  are 
quite  as  effectual,  and  perhaps  moro  so,  as 
they  secure  a  deal  of  information  from  the 
custodian  that  a  ticlcet  does  not  The  ar- 
ticles and  relics  contained  in  these  cham- 
bers are  rare  and  beautiful,  and  of  fabulous 
valoc.  Standing  foremost  among  these  is 
tbe  diamond  which  was  lost  by  Charles 
the  Bold  on  the  battle-field  of  Granson ;  it 
vas  found  by  a  Swiss  soldier,  and  sold  for 
t2  50 ;  it  weighs  133  carats !  There  is  also 
tn  emerald  here  weighing  2980  carats. 
Here  is  kept  the  regalia  of  Charlemagne, 
taken  from  his  grave  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
sad  used  for  centtiriea  at  the  coronation  of 
the  German  emperors ;  the  crown  and  scep- 
tre of  Rodolph  II. ;  the  robes,  crown,  and 
iceptre  worn  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
when  he  was  crowned  King  of  T^mbardy 
—the  jewels,  however,  are  only  imitations ; 
but  they  look  so  much  like  real  atones  that 
wJy  good  judges  can  tell  the  difference — 
the  silver  cradle  of  hi»  son  Napoleon  II., 
king  of  Ritme,  which  was  pre8ent?d  to  him 
by  the  citizens  of  Paris.  Among  the  relig- 
inu  relics  are  the  table-cloth  used  at  the 
I^  Supper,  a  tooth  of  John  the  Baptist,  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross,  the  arm-l)one  of  St. 
Anne,  etc.  There  are  also  the  sabre  of 
Tamerlane  and  the  horoscope  of  Wallen- 
*t«in. 

Situated  under  the  library  is  the  imperial 
CoocinfoiMf,  in  which  are  kept  all  the  state 
carriages.  Here  may  be  seen  the  elegant 
»t*te  sl^^ge  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  im- 
P^il  Ri^^  School  is  also  worthy  of  a 
rtsit. 

"^  VoUagarien  (people's  garden)  and 


ffofgartetij  fVonting  the  palace,  are  hand* 
somely  laid  out,  and  in  the  summer  season 
are  the  usual  resort  of  the  citizens ;  in  the 
former  is  situated  a  temple,  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  Canova's  fine 
group  of  Theseus  Icilling  a  Centaur.  The 
artist  received  the  order  for  the  execution 
of  this  piece  of  sculpture  from  Napoleon, 
who  intended  it  to  decorate  the  triumphal 
arch  at  Milan.  The  soldier  in  attendance 
expects  a  small  fee.  Corti*s  Cai§,  which  is 
one  of  the  liest  in  Vienna,  is  situated  in 
this  garden,  and  here  twice  a  week  Strauss* 
celebrated  band  plays  at  a  grand  concert, 
on  which  occasion  the  garden  is  always 
crowded  by  the  beau  monde  of  Vienna. 
In  the  winter  season  the  concerts  take  place 
on  Sundav  afternoon. 

The  Imperial  Koyal  Pictttre-Gallery,  Up- 
per Belvidere.  This  is  considered  the  sec^ 
ond  in  quantity  and  quality  in  all  Germany. 
It  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  a  fee 
of  one  franc  will  obtain  entrance  on  other 
days.  The  palace  which  contains  this  gal- 
lery is  in  the  Italian  s'yle  of  architecture 
of  the  last  century.  It  was  built  by  the 
Austrian  general  in  chief,  Eugene  of  Sa- 
voy, in  1724.  Its  architect  was  Jean  Luo 
de  Hildebrand,  who  was  the  constructor  of 
many  other  ma-^ificent  palaces  in  Vienna. 
It  came  into  possession  of  the  government 
in  tiie  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  ap- 
propriated by  Joseph  II.  to  hold  the  pic- 
tures of  the  imperial  court  This  palace, 
with  its  rich  flower-garden,  is  one  of  the 
finest  sights  of  the  capiial,  and  the  view 
of  the  city  and  its  environs  from  the  sec- 
ond story  is  superb.  David  Teniers,  the 
younger,  was  counselor  of  the  Archduke 
William,  one  of  the  mo9t  zealous  collectors 
of  this  gallery,  and  was  director  of  the 
German  portion  of  thu  collection  at  Brus- 
sels ;  one  of  his  best  pictures  is  in  the  sixth 
room,  No.  9A :  it  represents  him  in  presence 
of  the  Archduke  with  a  large  number  of 
his  Italian  collection  of  pictures. 

In  the  grand  marble  saloon  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  imperial  gallery,  and 
which  is  beautifully  ft*,  scoed,  we  perceive 
two  portraits,  one  of  Joseph  II.,  and  the 
other  of  Maria  Theresa,  painted  by  Maron, 
1775,  and  considered  the  best  likenesses  ex- 
tant of  those  noted  personages.  On  the  first 
story,  the  first  seven  rooms  on  the  right  are 
devoted  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools ; 
the  left  seven  rooms,  and  two  cabinets,  art 
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devoted  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools. 
On  the  second  etory,  the  four  rooms  on  the 
ri^ht  uro  devoted  to  the  ancient  (ierman, 
FlemUh,  and  Dutch  masters;  on  the  left 
of  the  same  story,  the  apartments  contain 
entirely  modern  (ierman  pictures.  The 
general  catalogue  does  not  describe  these, 
as  they  are  daOy  increasing;  they  are  de- 
scrioed  in  a  separate  catalogue.  On  the 
ground  floor,  four  chambers  on  the  right 
contain  pictures  of  the  Italian  school ;  the 
fifth  chamber  is  devoted  to  the  library',  and 
tlic  five  cham'jers  on  the  left  to  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  school,  and  to  copies.  In  tt  i 
pavilion  attached  are  exposed  the  scul^ 
tures  in  marble  of  modem  artists. 

In  the  first  chamber  the  principal  pic- 
tures are,  No.  1,  the  Savior  at  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Leper,  with  Mary  Magdalen 
at  his  feet — school  of  Paul  Veronese ;  12, 
Mars  and  Venus — school  of  Titian ;  23,  the 
Annunciuti'>n  of  St.  Mary,  by  Paul  Vero- 
nese; 84,  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holo- 
fsrnes,  by  the  same ;  49,  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  by  Tintoretto ;  50,  a  Holy  Family, 
with  Saints  Catharine  and  Barbara,  by  Paul 
Veronese  ;  54,  Venus  and  Adonis,  of  the 
school  of  Titian. 

In  the  second  chamber  the  principal 
pictures  are,  2,  Visitation  of  Mary,  by  Pal- 
ma  the  elder ;  17,  Diana  and  Kalliste,  with 
the  Nymphs,  by  Titian ;  19,  the  celebrated 
Ecce  Homo :  in  this  picture,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  and  sold  by  Cromwell,  the  artist, 
in  addition  to  his  own  portrait,  has  given 
those  of  several  celebrated  personages  of 
his  time — ^that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
as  a  chevalier  in  armor ;  the  Sultan  Soli- 
man  as  a  Turkish  chevalier ;  Pitale  is  rep- 
resented by  a  friend  of  Titian^s,  Peter  Are- 
tino ;  the  date  1543,  with  Titian's  name, 
it  on  the  picture  ;  86,  Danafi  reposing  on  a 
Coach,  by  Titian.  From  35  to  46,  with  one 
exception,  are  all  of  TitUn ;  46  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  John  Frederick,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, by  Titian ;  66,  a  young  Girl  embraced 
by  a  Warrior  in  armor,  both  of  whom  are 
being  crowned  by  Victory :  before  them 
stands  the  God  of  Love,  by  Paris  Bordone ; 
QO,  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  and 
conducted  before  Christ,  by  Titian ;  59,  an 
Allegory :  the  old  man  on  the  right  sup- 
posed to  be  the  celebrated  general  of 
Charles  V.,  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  and  the 
young  girl  before  him  his  sweetheart. 
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In  the  third  chamber  we  see  two  Roman 
battlc-piecv'S,  No5.  56  and  57,  by  Salvator 
Kusa.  This  room  contains  KaphacPs  Ma- 
donna of  the  Meadow — the  Virgin,  Child, 
and  St.  John  in  a  meadow.  The  edge  of 
the  Virgin's  robe  bears  the  date  MDVI. 
It  is  painted  on  wood,  half  life  size,  and  is 
numbered  55.  In  the  Golden  Cabinet  is 
Henri  Fuger's  celebrated  allegorical  pic* 
ture  of  the  Peace  of  1814,  a  magnificent 
composition. 

In  the  fourth  room  are  several  fine  pic- 
tures by  Carlo  Dolce,  an  exquisite  painter. 
These  are,  9,  St.  Mary  with  the  Infant ;  16, 
Christ  with  the  Cross ;  and  31,  the  Virgin 
in  Grief;  29,  the  I*resentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple, Simon  holding  the  Infant  Jesus,  and 
at  his  sides  St.  Joseph,  St  Anne,  and  St. 
Elizabeth,  by  Fra  Bartolomeo.  Rubens 
formed  his  stylo  of  painting  from  this  pic- 
ture. 

In  the  fifth  room  are  a  large  number  of 
paintings  l^  the  celebrated  master,  Guide 
Reni,  born  1575,  died  1642.  Chief  among 
these  are,  1,  the  Baptism  of  Christ ;  15,  an 
allegorical  picture  of  the  Four  Seasons; 
24,  a  Magdden  at  Prayer;  27,  the  Present- 
ation in  the  Temple ;  13,  Adonis  surprises 
Venus  by  the  side  of  Love,  by  Annibale 
Caracci ;  30,  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  32,  the  Prodi.<al  Son  receiving 
new  Garments  f^m  his  Father,  both  by 
Guercino ;  86,  two  Females  at  the  Toilet, 
by  Elizabeth  Sirani. 

In  the  sixth  room,  2,  Venus  playing  with 
Love,  in  the  background  a  Sat^T,  by  Lo- 
dovico  Caracci ;  4,  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  by  Preti ;  5,  Death  of  Cleopatra, 
by  Guide  Caynacci;  12,  Christ  and  the 
woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Fountain >  by 
Annibale  Caracci ;  17,  Roman  Charity,  hy 
Fianoeschini ;  19,  Jupiter,  hidden  in  a 
cloud,  embraces  lo,  by  Correggio ;  27,  St. 
John  as  a  Child,  with  a  lamb,  by  Murillo ; 
42,  43,  44,  45,  and  47,  48,  49,  50,  the  Tri- 
umphs  of  Julius  Csasar,  by  Andrea  Mon- 
tagne. 

In  the  seventh  room,  14,  Picture  of  a 
family,  by  Velasquez — excellent ;  13  and 
15  by  the  same  master ;  44,  the  Archangel 
Michael  fighting  the  rebellious  Angels,  by 
Luca  Giordana ;  56,  a  figure  of  a  female 
and  Love,  by  Andrea  Schiavone ;  60,  the 
Dead  Christ,  supported  on  the  top  of  the 
tomb  by  Angels,  by  Antonello  da  Messina. 

The  first  room  on  the  left  of  the  hall 
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oootains  numerous  portraita  by  Kembrandt, 
Fyt,  Van  £p,  and  other  painters ;  14  and  15 
are  FUh>markets— the  ligures  are  by  Jor- 
daena ;  the  rest  of  the  pictures  by  Van  £s. 

In  the  second  room  are  several  fine  land- 
icapea  by  Kuysdael ;  29  and  86,  Teniers 
the  elder,  and  Backhuysen.  The  view  of 
Amsterdam  by  the  last  is  his  best  picture 
here ;  the  port  ia  filled  with  vessels. 

The  third  room  is  mostly  filled  with  por- 
traits by  Vandyke :  2  is  one  of  his  master- 
pieces—St. Mary  with  the  Infant  on  the 
Throne :  the  child  is  crowning  St.  Rosalia 
with  flowers,  an  angel  with  flowers  is 
standing  by  her  side,  with  the  apostles  Pe- 
ter and  Paal  on  either  side  of  the  throne ; 
4,  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the 
Elector  Frederick  V.,  is  excellent,  by  Van- 
dyke ;  9,  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  black  robe, 
by  Kneller;  17  and  29,  by  De  Crayen — 
very  fine. 

The  ibarth  chamber  ia  entirely  filled 
with  Rubens*  paintings.  The  principal 
pictures  are,  1,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  cast- 
ing out  Devils ;  2,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Holy  Virgin ;  8,  St.  Francis  Xavier  preach- 
ing and  doing  miracles  among  the  Indians ; 
8,  St.  Ambrose  refusing  the  Emperor  The- 
odoaus  admission  into  the  church  at  Mi- 
lan, touched  up  by  Vandyke — Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  says,  "The  better  for  eveiy 
touch;"  9,  the  Alliance  of  Frederick  III., 
king  of  Hungary,  afterward  emperor  of 
Germany,  with  Charles  Fferdinand  of 
Spain;  16,  a  scene  from  the  Decameron 
of  Boocaoe— Ctmon  finding  Iphigenie  and 
her  two  companions  aaleep ;  near  a  basin 
is  a  dog,  a  monkey,  and  a  bird,  with  vases 
of  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  the  White  Cabinet  aro  some  elegant 
specimens  of  firuits  and  flowers.  The  Qreen 
Chamber  contains  three  very  magnificent 
pieces :  20,  the  Water  Doctor,  by  Gerard 
Dow ;  and  106  and  104,  by  Balthasar  Don- 
ncr :  the}'  are  the  heads  of  an  old  man  and 
old  woman,  and  are  most  remarkable  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  hair  and  wrinkles 
■re  painted. 

The  fifth  room  is  nearly  filled  with  Ru- 
bens' work.  The  principal  aro  1,  6,  7, 11, 
21,  22,  28.  Ko.  6,  the  penitent  Magdalen 
and  her  sister  Martha ;  7,  the  Feast  of  Ve- 
nus—a  statue  of  the  goddess  surrounded 
by  dancing  sa^rs,  njnnphs,  and  little  cu- 
pids:  the  sacrifice  is  burning  beforo  the 
statue ;  11,  a  portrait  of  Helena  Forman, 


Rubens'  second  wife,  entering  a  bath,  par- 
tially covered  with  a  wrapper. 

The  sixth  room  is  mostly  filled  with 
worksxf  that  celebrated  artist,  David  Te- 
niers the  younger ;  also  some  of  David  Te- 
niers the  elder.  No.  11,  a  cabinet  of  art, 
with  pictures  and  a  variety  of  objects  in 
nature  and  art,  with  visitors  examining 
the  same,  by  Jordaens;  17,  a  Sorceress 
chasing  Phantoms,  by  David  Ryckaert; 
23,  Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Jansens;  31, 
Pan,  with  nymphs  and  satyrs,  by  Teniers 
the  elder ;  34,  the  interior  of  the  picture- 
gallery  at  Brussels,  with  portrait  of  the 
painter,  Teniers  the  younger,  in  the  fore- 
ground; 51,  the  Archduke  Leopold  Wil- 
liam, governor  general  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, receiving  a  deputation  from  the  cross- 
bowmen  of  Brussels — the  painter  Teniers, 
with  his  famih',  in  the  foreground.  Kos. 
43,  44,  and  54,  by  the  same  artist,  are  very 
fine. 

In  the  seventh  room  are  some  fine  por- 
traits  by  mastera  of  the  Spanish  school, 
with  a  number  of  pictures  by  Rubens. 
Nos.  27  and  47,  by  Jordaens,  are  very  ex- 
cellent ;  54,  an  Attack  of  Cavalry,  by  Pala- 
medes,  good. 

In  the  first  room  on  the  stcond  floor  a 
number  of  the  masterpieces  of  Albert  Du- 
ror  are  to  be  found,  his  best  works  being 
preserved  in  this  collection :  they  are  Nos. 
13,  15,  18,  26,  28,  and  80.  No.  18,  the 
Holy  Trinit}',  is  considered  his  best.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  portraits  by  Holbein 
the  younger.  .No.  81,  an  altar-piece,  the 
Crucifixion,  by  Schongauer — a  magnificent 
composition. 

In  the  second  room  we  find  a  number 
of  pictures  by  Quintin  Matsys :  29, 32,  and 
37.     No.  88  is  a  very  fine  picture. 

In  the  third  chamber  we  find  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  by  Pierre  Breughel ;  17,  Adam 
and  Eve  driven  from  Paradise,  by  F.  Flo- 
ris ;  a  number  of  fine  portraits  by  Pierre 
Porbus  the  elder,  and  a  number  of  very 
excellent  pieces  by  Roland  Savexy. 

In  the  fourth  room  stand  prominent,  1, 
David  and  Bethsaba ;  4,  Mercury  surprises 
Venus  in  the  arms  of  Mars ;  5,  the  Re- 
union of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  by  Van  Achen ; 
11,  Venus  reposing  on  a  Couch,  by  Joseph 
Heinz;  19,  by  the  same  artist;  24,  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine ;  39,  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  by  Van  Achen. 

The  four  rooms  corresponding  to  the 
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last  described  hare  no  catalogue  of  pic- 
tures. Thejr  are  all  of  the  modern  school 
of  Germany.  There  i»  one  landscape  de- 
serving of  especial  notice.  It  is  by  Han- 
shofcr.  In  the  yestibule  of  the  ground 
floor  the  visitor  will  •'find  a  magnificent 
marble  statue  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
in  the  antique  costume  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. It  was  executed  by  George  Ra- 
phael Donner  in  1734.  The  nine  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  are  devoted  to  copies,  and 
Italian,  Flemi^ih,  and  Dutch  masters,  and 
in  the  adjoining  pavilion  may  be  seen  some 
sculpture. 

The  Lo^er  Belvidere,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  garden,  contains  the  celebrated  Am- 
brcu  Collection  of  armor,  so  called  from  hav- 
ing been  brought  from  the  castle  of  Ambras, 
in  Tvrol,  where  it  was  collected  bv  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  count  of  Tyrol,  and 
son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  It  is 
considered  the  most  authentic  historical 
collection  in  Europe,  the  priflce  having 
himself  written  to  all  the  contemporary 
sovereigns  for  the  parpose  of  obtaining 
suits  of  armor  of  the  most  distin(j:uished 
persons  attached  to  the  different  courts  in 
the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries.  There 
are  three  apartments  filled  with  armor.  In 
the  first  room  are  kept  all  the  armor  be- 
longing to  members  or  connections  of  the 
imperiil  family;  in  the  second,  those  of 
celebrated  German  princes  and  nobles ;  in 
the  third,  those  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
princes  and  nobles.  The  most  noteworthy 
in  the  collection  are  suits  of  Don  John  of 
Austria  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain;  the  armor 
of  the  Emperor  Brlaximillan ;  that  of  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony,  and  Alexander  Famese, 
duke  of  Parma ;  the  steel  suit  of  Albert  the 
Bear,  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

There  are  numerous  other  apartments 
in  this  palace,  filled  with  portraits  of  all 
the  principal  European  sovereigns  and  dis- 
tinguished persons,  Roman  antiquities, 
weapons  of  sport,  and  musical  instruments, 
collections  of  precious  stones,  valuable  jew- 
elry, collections  of  dresses  brought  from 
the  South  Sea  by  Captain  Cook,  etc.,  etc. 
The  gallery  is  open  to  the  public  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays;  at  other  times  a  small  fee 
will  obtain  an  admission.  A  catalogue 
may  be  obtained  at  the  door. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  very  val- 
uable private  galleries  in  Vienna,  which 
may  bo  visited  by  paying  a  small  fee  to 
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the  custodian — say  one  franc.  One  of  the 
best  is  the  picture-gallery  in  the  E$terk(u^ 
Summer  Palace,  which  contains  several 
Murillos,  Raphaels,  Paul  Potters,  Ruben8\ 
Tintorettos,  Leonardo  da  Vincis,  Demeni- 
chinos,  Rembrandts,  and  other  great  mas- 
ters. The  finest  collection  in  Europe  of 
the  Spanish  masters  may  be  seen  here  out 
of  Spain.  There  is  also  a  fine  collection 
of  engrctVMffB,  as  well  as  a  tculptwre-gaUerf, 
containing  specimens  of  Thorwaldsen,  Ga- 
nova,  and  others.  Superior  in  extent  and 
value  to  the  former  is  the  picture-gallery 
in  the  summer  palace  of  Prince  Ijichten^ 
gtein.  It  may  be  visited  any  day  in  the 
week  from  9  to  12,  or  8  to  6.  Among  the 
most  valuable  of  this  collection  are  Ra- 
phaels, Correggios,  Titians,  Guides,  Do- 
menichinos,  and  Giorgiones,  also  several 
portraits  by  Vandyke  and  Gerard  Dow. 
The  grounds  about  this  palace  are  beanti- 
fliUy  laid  out,  and  kept  in  excellent  order. 
The  picture-gallery  of  Count  Czermn  con- 
tuns  a  small  collection ;  the  pictures  are, 
however,  very  choice.  The  Counts  of 
Schdnbrunn,  Harrach,  Lemberg,  and  many 
other  noblemen,  have  collections  of  choice 
paintings. 

One  of  the  most  important  places  which 
the  traveler  should  see  in  Vienna  is  the 
Imperial  Argmuil,  within  the  walls  of  which 
arc  fortified  barracks  capable  of  holding 
1 10,000  men.  It  was  erected  in  1849,  and 
j  is  a  large  and  massive  structure.  Witlun 
its  walls  it  contains  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  army.  R 
has  mannfactories  of  all  kinds  of  woipons, 
from  the  largest  cannon  to  the  smallest 
dirk.  It  also  has  a  hospital,  a  church,  and 
an  officers'  barrack.  It  contains  200,000 
stand  of  arms  always  ready  for  use.  Its 
collection  of  arms  and  armor  is  one  cf  the 
largest  and  best  in  Europe.  It  may  be  vis- 
ited any  day  by  a  ticket  obtained  from  tlie 
Minister  of  War,  and  is  open  to  the  pid>Uc 
on  Thursdays  from  8  to  11,  and  2  till  &. 
Around  the  court-yard  is  hung  the  mon- 
ster chain  which  the  Turks  threw  across 
the  Danube  in  1629.  It  is  composed  of 
8000  links.  The  upper  rooms  contain  a 
great  many  interesting  historical  relics, 
among  which  are  Marlborough's  arms, 
the  armor  of  John  Sobieski,  Mohammed's 
green  standard,  which  Sobieski  captured 
at  the  siege  of  Vienna,  the  elk-skin  coat 
worn  by  Gustavus  Adolphos  at  the  bsttla 
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of  Lntxen,  an  immense  amonnt  of  stand-  j  tendent,  that,  in  ca?e  of  death,  her  relatives 


inU  captured  in  battle,  and  other  relics. 

In  the  Tou»  Arsenal  are  a  large  qaanti- 
ty  of  arms,  the  same  that  were  stolen  by 
the  mob  in  the  late  revolution.  Here  is 
kept  the  head  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Kara 
Hustapha,  commander  of  the  Tnrlcish 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  He 
vas  strangled  by  order  of  the  Saltan,  on 
wcoDnt  of  having  failed  to  take  the  city. 
Wbcn  Belgrade  was  taken,  his  body  was 
^mterred,  the  head  cut  off  and  brought 
to  Vienna,  as  well  as  the  cord  with  which 
ke  was  strangled. 

The  public  institutions  of  Vienna  are 
many  and  liberally  endowed.  Few  capi- 
-  taU  can  compare  with  it  in  the  number  of 
its  colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals.  Its 
I'meniiy^  which  was  founded  in  1287,  is 
edebrated  on  the  Continent  as  a  school  of 
nedidne,  and  is  probably  attended  by  a 
^leater  number  of  students  than  any  other 
Gennan  University  except  that  of  Berlin, 
"niere  are  betwden  80  and  90  professors, 
vbo  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  are 
Bother  permitted  to  receive  fees  on  their 
*^  account  nor  to  give  private  lessons. 
Ihe  theological,  surgical,  and  veterinary 
courses  are  delivered  ft«e,  but  the  student 
^  to  pay  about  ^  for  attendance  on  leo- 
tves  on  philosophy,  and  $13  for  those  of 
]»^cine  and  j  nriaprndence.  This  amount 
^  appropriated  to  the  use  of  indigent  stu- 
feots.  The  Normal  School  of  Vienna  was 
founded  by  Maria  Theresa,  and  is  a  copy 
^  all  others  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
&)ldiers'  children,  and  children  of  parents 
^  poor  to  pay  for  thek  schooling,  are 
^o^ht  gratuitously. 

The  General  Hospital  of  Vienna  is  an 
*>n>iense  building,  capable  of  holding  8000 
patients.  It  is  ranged  round  numerous 
f^udnngles,  and  receives  annually  30,000 
fctients.  Connected  with  this  hospital  is 
^  lAfing^n  Hospital,  to  enter  which  not 
*ven  the  name  of  the  applicant  is  demand- 
^  She  may  enter  veiled  or  masked,  and 
'^nutin  incognito  the  whole  time  she  con- 
tiooes  m  the  house.  She  receives  every 
attention.  Kono  are  permitted  to  see  her 
bvt  her  physician  and  nurse,  and  when  her 
nnfinement  is  over,  she  may  leave  the 
liospital  without  any  person  having  the 
Jightest  knowledge  of  who  she  is.  She 
BM  only  to  inclose  her  name  in  a  sealed 
•ttveiope  and  dci>osit  it  with  the  supcrin- 
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may  be  apprised  of  the  event.  The  cases 
arel  sa*  carefully  guarded  by  the  govern- 
ment that  neither  parents,  friends,  nor 
even  the  officers  of'^ustice  can  approach 
them,  and  it  is  contra^  to  law  to  prove 
their  presence  in  this  establishment  in  a 
court  of  justice.  According  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, they  pay  for  their  mainte- 
nance ;  the  best  accommodations  are  about 
50  cents  per  day,  30  and  12^  for  inferior. 
Persons  not  able  to  pay  any  thing  are 
obliged  to  act  as  nurses  for  two  months. 
Nearly  20,000  children  are  supported  in 
this  institution  at  one  time,  llie  mother 
may  either  take  or  leave  the  child  in  the 
hospital ;  if  the  latter,  she  receives  a  tick- 
et, by  presenting  which  the  child  may  be 
reclaimed  at  any  time.  If  he  be  not  taken 
away  at  a  suitable  age,  he  is  brought  up  to 
some  trade,  or  made  a  soldier ;  if  a  girl, 
a  nurse  in  a  hospital.  The  mortality 
among  the  children  is  very  great.  The 
object  of  this  institution  is  to  prevent  the 
many  cases  of  infanticide  which  would  oth- 
erwise occur,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  secrecy  it  guarantees  acts  as  a 
powerful  incentive  to  the  immorality  of  the 
Viennese. 

Vienna  has  five  theatres,  two  in  the  city 
proper  and  three  in  the  suburbs ;  the  last 
are  the  minor  theatres.  The  Karnihnerihor 
ThecUrej  or  Opcrarhouse,  is  very  large,  and 
devoted  to  the  opera  and  ballet.  The  pie- 
ces are  magnificently  put  upon  the  stage, 
and  only  the  best  performers  are  engaged. 
The  house  has  six  rows  of  boxes,  and  half 
a  row  next  the  pit.  The  Uafburg  Theatre 
is  attached  to  the  palace,  and  is  supported 
by  the  government.  It  is  devoted  solely 
to  the  performance  of  the  regular  German 
drama.  The  performers,  after  ten  years' 
service,  have  a  pension  settled  upon  them 
for  life  by  the  government,  with  an  annu- 
ity after  their  death  for  their  widows.  The 
best  seats  for  gentlemen  are  the  orchestra 
stalls,  price  about  75  cents ;  boxes  in  the 
first  tier  about  $2.  The  Theatre  an  der 
Wien  is  the  handsomest  and  most  spacious 
in  Vienna.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
equestrian  pieces  and  melodramas.  A 
whole  box  must  be  token  if  you  wish  to  sit 
in  the  first  tier ;  price  $2,  or  5  fl. 

The  really  national  house  of  amusement 
in  Vienna  is  the  Karl  Theatre,  formerly' 
the  Bcym  Cofparl,     It  is  appropriated  to 
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&rcQ8,  and  patronised  by  the  middling  and 
lower  classes,  and  is  the  arena  on  whicii 
the  national  character  is  painted  in  the 
most  lively  colors  and  broadest  manner. 

The  City  Park  has  been  lately  much  im- 
proved, and  large  additions  made  to  it.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe. 
At  one  end  a  splendid  building  called  the 
Cure-hall  has  been  erected;  in  it  are  a 
handsomely-decorated  concert-room,  a  caf^ 
saloon,  and  a  drinlc-hall :  at  the  last  may 
be  obtained  the  genuine  waters  from  all 
the  celebrated  springs  of  Europe ;  the  city 
authorities  exercise  a  supervision  over  this 
establishment,  to  see  that  all  the  waters 
sold  are  genuine.  A  portion  of  the  parlc 
is  exclusively  reserved  for  children  as  a 
play-ground ;  here  pure  milk  only  is  sold. 
A  *  *  horse-railway' '  has  been  laid  around  the 
old  city  in  the  elegant  street  called  the 
"  Ring,"  from  which  radiate  railways  to  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  suburbs.  The 
magnificent  structures  recently  erected  on 
the  '*  Ring"  put  the  finest  buildings  in  Paris 
to  shame ;  notwithstanding  the  rapid  im- 
provement one  sees  in  Paris,  Vienna  is  rap- 
idly gaining  ground  on  it. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  Votio- 
church,  situated  before  the  Schattenthon, 
founded  by  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian 
of  Mexico,  in  commemoration  of  the  saving 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  life  from  the 
hands  of  a  Hungarian  assassin. 

One  of  the  most  important  products  of 
Vienna  is  articles  m  Russian  leather,  the 
prices  being  much  cheaper  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  princi- 
pal house  is  that  of  August  Klein,  No.  20 
Graben,  who  has  branch  houses  in  Paris 
and  London.  His  collection  of  bronzes  is 
immense.  Among  the  other  principal  man- 
ufactures of  Vienna  are  velvet,  silk,  and 
cotton  cloths.  Its  porcelain  manufacture 
is  among  the  principal  on  the  Continent, 
with  numerous  factories  for  the  manufiM:- 
turo  of  cutlery,  bronze,  and  meerschaum 
pipes ;  this  last  is  carried  on  to  a  very  large 
extent.  The  meerschaum  is  a  kind  of  clay 
consisting  of  hj'drate  of  magnesia  and  si- 
lex.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  but  particularly  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  when  first  taken  out  is  soft,  and  makes 
lather  like  soap.  When  it  is  manufac- 
tured it  is  boiled  in  oil  or  wax,  and  liaked. 
Pipes  may  be  bought  here  much  cheaper 
than  at  any  other  place  i n  Europe.  Charles 
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Htess  is  a  most  liberal  dealer,  and  stands 
first«las8  as  a  manufacturer  of  the  finest 
meerschaums.  Another  responsible  man- 
ufacturer is  Fnin9ois  Hiess,  No.  7  Kant- 
nerstrasse. 

Carriages, — ^There  are  three  classes  of 
carriages  for  hire  in  Vienna ;  the  first  clsas 
is  the  tUuUlohmcdgen :  these  are  the  same 
as  private  carriages,  and  have  the  privi- 
lege to  enter  into  the  court-yard  of  private 
houses ;  all  other  kinds  must  set  you  down 
in  the  street ;  they  may  be  hired  by  the 
day,  week,  or  month,  at  from  $2  to  $4  per 
day,  with  60  cents  to  the  coachman.  The 
next  best  daes  is  the  Jiacre,  which  has  no 
fixed  price,  and  for  which  a  bargain  should 
invariably  be  made ;  the  ordinar}'  price  is 
50  cents  per  hour.  The  common  aA 
charges  12  cents  for  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  8  for  every  quarter  afterward. 

Ca/e8» — ^The  coffee-bouses  in  this  city 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  Paris. 
Most  of  them,  however,  are  rather  smoky ; 
nearly'  all  contain  a  billiard  and  reading- 
room  .  Principal  coffee-houses  are  Daorn^e, 
No.  278  in  the  Kohlmarkt,  and  Nanmer's, 
in  the  Plaukengrasse ;  the  last  has  a  pri- 
vate apartment  for  ladies.  The  cafis  in 
the  Leopoldstadt  are  well  worth  a  visit, 
from  the  motley  crowd  one  meets  there. 

If  you  have  no  courier,  b}'  all  means  em- 
ploy a  valet  de  place  for  the  first  few  days « 
the  usual  price  is  about  75  cents.  He  is 
allowed  to  conduct  you  to  your  seat  in  the 
theatres,  and  will  be  on  hand  when  the  per- 
formance is  over  to  find  your  carriage  or 
conduct  you  lioine.  Julius  Mensch,  a  good 
commUsionairc,  may  be  seen  at  the  Aus- 
trian Court  Hotol. 

The  American  bankers  are  W.  KaUmsn 
&  Co.,  No.  23  Graben,  where  good  rstes  of 
exchange  may  be  obtained. 

Vienna  is  also  noted  for  its  Bohemian 
glass  man  ufactu  re.  One  of  the  most  tmit- 
worthy  houses  is  that  of  Henry  Ulricb,No. 
3  Sugeck. 


TheEnvirona  of  Viemta  are  well  worthjo^ 
notice,  and  are  much  firequented  by  pl^^ 
ure- parties  from  the  metropolis.    Cbirf 
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miong  the  principal  places  is  SchanJbrtmn, 
the  farorite  summer  residence  of  the  em- 
peror. This  palace  iras  bojoin  by  the 
Emperor  Mathias,  and  finished  by  Maria 
Theresa.  It  possesses  a  melancholy  histor- 
ical interest  on  account  of  Napoleon  11., 
dake  of  Reichstadt,  having  died  here,  and 
in  the  same  bed  that  his  imperial  father 
occtfpied  in  1809.  This  event  occurred  in 
1882.  There  is  a  false  impression  prevalent 
in  our  country  that  this  prince  was  detained 
in  Austria  as  a  state  prisoner.  It  is  a 
great  mistake.  He  was  universally  be- 
loved for  his  goodness  of  heart  and  mild 
disposition,  and  was  an  especial  favorite 
with  his  grandfather,  the  late  emperor, 
who  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  him,  that  he 
might  not  become  the  victim  of  designing 
men  who  wished  to  carry  him  to  France ; 
bat  there  was  not  the  slightest  restriction 
on  his  personal  liberty.  There  are  some 
very  fine  pictures  and  portraits  in  the  pal- 
ice,  and  the  famiture  is  of  the  richest  de- 
•cription.  The  gardens  behind  the  palace 
were  made  memorable  by  the  attempted 
uaassination  of  Napoleon  by  the  German 
student  Stapps,  who  was  convicted  and 
ihot  a  few  hours  afterward.  The  gardens 
are  beautifully  laid  out  in  the  French  style, 
with  long  avenues  bordered  with  hedges, 
uising  to  a  great  height.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  one  of  the  avenues  is  the  Beautifkl 
Fmmtainj  or  Schone  Brunnen,  from  which 
the  palace  derives  its  name.  From  the 
Ghrietia  TempUj  in  the  rear  of  the  garden, 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  grounds,  and  Vi- 
enna in  the  distance,  may  be  obtained. 
There  is  a  fine  Botanical  Garden  and  Me- 
nagerie attached  to  the  grounds. 

At  HiUeldorf  is  the  Emperor's  deer-park, 
at  which  place  may  be  seen  3000  wild  boars, 
rather  an  tin  usual  sight. 

A  short  distance  fttim  Schonbrunn  is 
the  beautiful  village  of  Heilzing.  In  the 
church-yard  there  is  an  exquisite  monu- 
ment, by  Canova,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Baroness  Pillersdorf.  The  Casino 
of  Dommeyer  contains  a  caf6,  restaurant, 
billiard-room,  and  dancing  saloon.  It  is 
heantifully  fitted  up,  and  the  music  is  su- 
perb. Parties  fh>m  Vienna  generally  visit 
it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  suppers, 
,  which  are  finely  gotten  up  here. 

Saxenburg^  to  which  you  can  proceed  by 
nilroad,  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
excursions  from  Vienna.     It  was  the  fa- 


vorite summer  residence  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  of  the  late  emperor.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful avenue  of  trees  which  connects  it  with 
the  palace  of  Schonbrunn.  The  palace  in 
itself  is  not  worth  the  visit,  but  the  gardens 
and  park  are  exquisitely  laid  out  The 
winding  avenues  and  walks  are  so  densely 
hemmed  in  with  shrubbery  that  yon  are 
obliged  to  take  a  guide  at  the  entrance  to 
prevent  your  missing  your  way.  The 
*  *  lion"  of  Saxenburg,  however,  is  the  Fran- 
zatburg^  ot  Ritterschloss,  an  antique  castle 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  small  lake.  It 
will  occupy  several  hours  to  examine  all  its 
antique  furniture,  its  carvings  in  wood  and 
stone.  Its  collection  of  armor  is  rich  and 
varied ;  in  fkct,  it  is  a  perfect  museum  of 
antiquities  and  curiosities.  Among  the 
collection  of  armor  are  numerous  suits 
made  for  females  and  children.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  there  b  a  procession  of  knignts 
proceeding  to  a  tournament,  and  another  is 
surrounded  with  statues  of  celebrated  Ger- 
man emperors.  In  another  room  there  is 
a  fac-eimile  of  a  chamber  of  torture,  and  in 
the  miniature  dungeon  a  wooden  prisoner. 
The  whole  castle  is  a  very  correct  imita- 
tion of  a  feudal  fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
filled  with  avihentic  relics.  Near  to  this 
castle  is  the  TumierplatSj  where  tourna- 
ments formerly  took  place  by  members 
of  the  imperial  family  and  young  nobles. 
There  is  also  here  a  Temple  of  Diana,  a 
Prater,  and  artificial  waterfall. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  to  ModUng  to  see  the  castle  and 
park  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  the  Knight 
Templar's  Church  of  Holy  Otmar.  On 
the  way  to  Mddling  you  pass  the  Spinne- 
rin  am  Kreutz  (the  spinner  at  the  cross), 
a  Gothic  cross  erected  in  1546  by  Crispi- 
nuB,  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Crispin  us 
and  Crispianus.  It  received  its  name  from 
a  tradition,  which  is  generally  believed 
among  the  natives,  that  a  maiden  during 
the  Holy  Wars  made  a  vow,  when  her  lov- 
er set  out  for  Palestine,  to  sit  here  and 
spin  until  his  return.  We  could  neither 
find  out  whether  she  kept  her  vow,  or 
whether  he  ever  came  back. 

An  excursion  to  the  warm  springs  of 
Baden  (one  hour  of  railway),  if  in  the  sea- 
son, to  see  the  manner  of  bathing  in  com- 
pany, will  to  some  be  found  very  amusing. 
Some  of  the  baths  will  accommodate  200 
persons  at  once.     Malo  and  female,  attired 
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in  long  dreuingogowns,  enter  the  bath  pro- 
miscnoaslj,  and  stand  or  move  round  up 
to  their  necks  in  steaming  water.  The 
ladies  enter  firom  one  side,  and  the  gentle- 
men from  the  other,  but  in  the  bath  there 
is  no  separation.  Every  body  is  talliing, 
every  body  joking,  and  every  body  try- 
ing to  make  himself  or  herself  agreeable. 
Many  who  are  in  perfect  health  take  great 
delight  in  mixing  in  this  motley  crowd. 
The  balconies  around  the  bath  are  filled 
with  the  friends  of  the  bathers,  but  they 
are  often  compelled  to  retire,  as  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  withstand  the  heat  of 
the  steam. 

The  Emperor  and  many  of  the  nobility 
have  palaces  here,  and  often  during  the 
season,  the  town,  which  contains  5000  in- 
habitants, has  a  population  of  16,000.  The 
walks  about  the  town  are  charming,  and 
the  valley  of  Holenenthal,  where  every 
body  repairs  after  dinner,  is  really  charm- 
ing. The  valley  is  surrounded  by  heights 
on  all  sides,  covered  in  many  places  with 
ruined  castles,  to  reach  which  are  paths 
running  up  the  woody  sides  of  the  valley 
in  all  directions.  On  the  left  is  the  beau- 
tiful palace  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  sur- 
rounded by  groves  and  flower-gardens ;  on 
the  heights  are  the  ruined  castles  of  Kau- 
henstein,  Kauhenecic,  and  Scharfeneck. 
The  owners  of  Kauhenstein  were  robber- 
knights,  and,  during  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian I.,  they  stopped  the  Empress  on 
the  high-road  and  robbed  her.  This  act 
was  the  cause  of  their  downfiill. 

Another  excursion  may  be  made  to  Le- 
cpcldsberg^  Kalenberff^  and  Klotlemeuburg. 
The  building  on  the  summit  of  Kalenberg 
was  formerly  a  convent,  but  was  suppress- 
ed by  Joseph  II.  It  afterward  came  into 
possession  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who 
died  here.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Prince 
Lichtenstoin.  The  Klostomeuburg  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  mon- 
asteries in  Austria;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
wealthiest.  The  vineyards  of  Klosterneu- 
burg  belong  exclusively  to  this  monas- 
tery. It  has  a  library  of  30,000  volume. 
The  monastery  was  founded  during  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century  by  St.  Ag- 
nes, wife  of  St.  Leopold,  Margrave  of  Ba- 
denljerg,  who  was  canonized  by  Pope  In- 
nocent VIII.  in  the  15th  century.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  legend  attached  to  its 
foundation — there  always  is.  It  is  said 
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that  Agnes,  having  determined  to  erect  a 
convent,  in  looking  for  a  site,  had  her  veil 
blown  away.  It  was  not  found  until  nine 
years  afterward,  at  which  time  her  hus- 
band, while  out  hunting,  discovered  it  on 
a  tree  perfectly  preserved,  which  clearly 
proved  ihai  was  the  site  for  the  projected 
convent.  The  veil  and  part  of  the  tree 
are  both  shown  to  convince  the  unbeliev- 
er !  (We  were  once  told  by  a  traveler  that 
he  had  caught  a  brook  trout  Uoofetst  long  I 
and  on  our  venturing  to  suggest  a  few 
inches  off  as  a  compromise,  he  offered  to 
thow  UM  the  hrodk  where  he  caught  U,  as  con- 
elusive  proof!)  The  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian II.  placed  the  ducal  coronet  on  the 
shrine  of  St.  Leopold,  praying  the  sunt 
to  take  charge  of  the  same.  Joseph  II., 
whose  name  Aould  have  been  Thomas, 
thought  the  keeper  of  the  crown  jewels  at 
Vienna  the  better  custodian  of  the  two, 
and  removed  it  accordingly.  Leopold  II. 
thought  he  would  give  his  namesake  an- 
other trial,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  aaint, 
whftre  it  still  remains. 

A  few  days  could  be  spent  in  a  profita^ 
ble  manner  by  taking  the  steamer  at  Vi- 
enna, and  making  an  excursion  to  the  cap- 
ital of  Hungary,  Petth.  The  distance  ftom 
Vienna  is  140  miles.  Time,  by  rail,  10 
houn ;  by  steamer,  going  down^  12  hours. 
The  better  way  is  to  go  by  steamer  and 
return  by  rail.  Travelers  wishing  to  pro- 
ceed to  Constantinople  by  the  Danube  will 
find  excellent  steamers  leaving  Vienna  ev- 
ery Sunday,  at  6  80  A.M.,  for  Galatz,  from 
whence  they  can  proceed  dir(>(*tly  to  Con- 
stantinople or  Odessa.  In  the  winter  sea- 
son these  steamers  do  not  run. 

Pesth  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Danube.  It  contains  201, 911  inhal>- 
itants.  Principal  hotels  are  ff.  de  CEu- 
rope  and  Koniginn  von  England,  This  city, 
with  Jiuda,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dan- 
ube, forms  the  modem  capital  of  Hungary, 
and  the  third  city,  in  point  of  population, 
in  the  Austrian  Empire.  Buda  is  an  an- 
cient place,  built  chiefly  upon  the  lower 
slopes  of  a  range  of  picturesque  hills.  The 
town  is  commanded  and  overlooked  by  a 
castle,  a  stern,  feudal-looking  pile.  In 
this  was  deposited  the  crown  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, king  of  Hungary,  presented  by  Pope 
Sylvester,  A.D.  1000,  and  regarded  as  the 
palladium  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  This 
cherished  monument  of  Hungarian  inde* 
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pendenoe,  removed  by  Kossuth  during  the 
recent  struggle^  with  a  view  to  its  preser- 
vation bv  the  Magyar  nation,  fell  subse- 
quently into  the  possession  of  Austria, 
and  has  since  been  deposited  at  Vienna. 
Buda,  which  has  40,000  inhabitants,  com- 
municates with  Pesth.by  a  handsome  sus- 
pension bridge.  Pesth  is  the  seat  of  a 
University,  is  a  handsome-built  town,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hun- 
gary. The  town  bears  strong  evidence 
of  the  bombardment  it  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians  during  the  insur- 
gent movement  of  1849.  There  are  few 
public  buildings  worthy  of  note,  if  we 
except  the  barracks  and  artillery  d^pot, 
which  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  There 
is  a  museum  and  two  theatres.  There  are 
four  annual  fairs  held  in  Pesth,  at  which 
it  is  said  over  20,000  people  are  present. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  wines  and  raw- 
hides. The  noted  Tokay  wine  is  much 
cultivated  by  the  Magyars.  The  hills 
around  Buda  are  all  covered  with  vine- 
yards, which  produce  the  Hungarian  wine 
called  Turk's  blood,  Ofner,  and  others. 

The  fortifications  which  crown  the 
heights  of  Buda  are  very  strong ;  never- 
theless, they  were  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  Hnngarians  under  Gorgei  in  1849,  aft- 
er a  fearful  struggle,  in  which  the  brave 
Austrian  general  Hentzi,  with  418  of  his 
companions,  fell.  There  is  a  monument 
erected  to  them  in  the  square  of  the  royal 
palace.  It  consists  of  a  Gothic  cross,  un- 
der which  lies  a  wounded  soldier,  over 
whom  Fame  is  leaning.  At  the  side  of 
the  cross  are  the  names  of  the  418.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hills  on  which  the  fortress 
19  built  gush  copious  streams  of  hot  sul- 
phureous water,  which  were  highly  ap- 
preciated by  both  possessors  of  the  coun- 
try, Roman  and  Turk,  and  are  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Turkish  baths  are  numerous 
ere,  and  for  all  classes.  Three  of  the  an- 
ient baths  are  now  in  use. 
An  English  writer,  describing  one  of 
lem,  says:  "The  largest  and  best  pre- 
irred  is  situated  near  the  bridge,  under 
Blocksberg :  its  Saracenic  architecture 
Turkish  inscription,  still  visible  out- 
le  near  the  entrance,  sufficiently  mark 
founders.  On  opening  the  door,  I  was 
ft  by  such  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  so  dis- 
jeeable  an  odor  of  sulphur,  that  I  was 
.  doubt  at  first  whether  to  ehter.     The 


apartment  was  also  so  dark  that  I  could 
not  see  a  foot  before  me,  and  as  I  knew 
there  must  be  water  near,  and  that  a  single 
step  might  plunge  me  into  the  middle  of 
it,  my  hesitation  to  advance  increased.  My 
conductor,  however,  better  accustomed  to 
the  place,  led  me  to  a  spot  where,  in  a  few 
minutes,  my  eyes,  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  began  to  discern  objects  athwart 
the  darkness.  I  found  myself  in  a  spa- 
cious circular  vault  or  dome,  supported  by 
eight  massive  columns,  surrounded  by  a 
basin  of  water  so  hot  that  the  vapor  aris- 
ing from  it  filled  the  whole  interior,  and 
fell  in  drops  from  the  ceiling.  The  dim 
light,  partially  admitted  through  one  or 
two  very  small  windows,  was  barely  able  to 
penetrate  this  dense  atmosphere.  It  was 
therefore  only  by  degrees  that  I  discovered 
in  the  midst  of  the  basin  a  crowd  of  bath- 
ers, nude  and  female,  of  the  very  lowest 
order,  promiscuously  intermingled,  the  for- 
mer stark  naked,  except  a  slight  vestment 
round  the  loins,  the  women  in  not  much 
ampler  garb,  but  partially  covered  by  their 
long  tresses  falling  about  them.  Others 
were  squatUng  on  the  floor  at  the  water- 
side, depositing  their  filthy  rags  previously 
to  enjoying  this  cheap  luxury ;  and  not  a 
few,  stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  stone 
benches  along  the  wall,  were  taking  a  va- 
por bath.  The  scene  was  curious,  but  very 
disgusthig,  and  I  soon  retired  with  a  copi- 
ous deposit  of  steam  upon  my  face  and 
clothes." 

Four  miles  distant  from  Buda  is  AU^ 
Buda,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Aguincum,  where  Attila  held  his  court. 
Upon  a  hill  beside  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  18  miles  north  of  Buda,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  castle  of  Wissegrad, 
long  the  residence  of  the  native  sovereigns 
of  Hungarj'. 

PreAurg,  the  former  capital  of  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom,  is  prettily  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  contains  a 
population  of  46,544  inhabitants.  Hotels 
are  Goldene  Sonne  and  Gruner  Baum,  Its 
distance  from  Vienna  is  34  miles.  Pres- 
burg  contains  little  to  interest  the  traveler. 
The  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  palace  on  the  hill  above 
the  town.  It  was  here  that  the  Empress 
Mana  Theresa  threw  herself  on  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  who  re- 
sponded in  the  roost  liberal  manner,  by 
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raising  men  and  money  for  her  protec- 
tion. 

About  half  way  between  Presburg  and 
Buda,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
is  the  strong  and  almost  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Komom,  which  played  so  important 
a  part  during  the  struggle  for  Hungarian 
independence  in  1849.  It  then  resisted  the 
united  force  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  it 
is  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
that  it  never  yet  surrendered  to  an  ene- 
my. The  Hungarian  forces  were  under 
command  of  General  Klopka. 

From  Vienna  to  Trieste^  distance  863 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  28  fl.  26  kr. ;  time 
by  express,  14  h.  25  m.  Express  only 
three  times  a  week. 

The  road  runs  through  a  very  beautiful 
country,  and,  although  the  distance  is 
long,  few  people  stop  until  they  arrivo  at 
Trieste  or  Venice.  If  in  a  first-class  car, 
one  can  enjoy  a  night  on  the  road  very 
well. 

GraJbi,  distance  140  miles  from  Vienna, 
contains  a  population  of  80,782;  hotels, 
Englitcher  Hof  and  Stadt  Trieste,  The 
trains  stop  here  thirty  minutes.  Gratz  is 
the  capital  and  chief  city  of  Stvrii,  one  of 
the  provinces  of  Austria.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Mur,  and  pos- 
sesses a  large  inland  trade,  and  has  a  great 
share  in  the  transit  traffic  between  Vienna 
and  Trieste.  The  streets  are  generally 
narrow  and  dark,  opening  occasionally  into 
large  irregular  places.  Gratz  has  a  large 
number  of  churches,  and  a  fine  Gothic  ca- 
thedral containing  many  handsome  mar- 
ble monuments.  Contiguous  to  the  catiie- 
dral  is  the  chapel  containing  the  mauso- 
leum of  Ferdinand  II.,  who  was  a  native 
of  Gratz.  The  University,  founded  by 
Charles  Francis,  \&  attended  by  upward  of 
300  students ;  it  contains  a  library  of  45,000 
volumes  and  2000  MSS.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  institutions  in  Gratz  or  in  Aus- 
tria is  the  Johcmneum^  of  which  every  na- 
tive of  the  city  is  proud.  It  was  founded 
in  1811  by  the  Archduke  John,  hence  its 
name.  Its  object  is  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  Stj'ria  by 
means  of  collections,  lectures,  and  public 
library.  It  contains  a  magnificent  muse- 
um, and  the  various  appurtenances  of  a 
great  educational  establishment.  Gratz 
is  well  snpplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
and  is  considered  the  cheapest  town  in  Aus- 
004 


tria  to  live  in.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  persons  of  rank,  army  offi- 
cers, and  others,  who  reside  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  the 
market.  The  female  population  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  remarkable  beaut3% 
Gratz  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1809, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days.  Charles  X. 
of  France  and  his  family  resided  here  after 
the  Revolution  of  1830. 

Fifty  miles  from  Trieste  we  pass  AdeiU- 
herg,  celebrated  for  its  grotto,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  magnificent  in  Europe. 
Hotel,  Ungaritch  Krone.     The    grotto    is 
well  worth  a  visit;  it  will  occupy  about 
three  hours,  and  cost  the  visitor  $12  25^ 
with  an  additional  florin  for  each  addi- 
tional person.     Lady  visitors  should  wrap 
themselves  up  carefully,  and  wear  thick 
shoes.     The  entrance  to  this  grotto  is  by 
two  large  apertures,  into  one  of  which  a 
river  flows,  and  accompanies  the  visitor  in 
his  progress  through  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage.    At  length  it  reaches  an  extensive 
natural  cavern,  and,  having  penetrated  a 
ledge  of  rock,  plunges  under  ground,  and 
is  seen  no  more.     It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
River  Unz,  which  bursts  forth  at  Planixuu 
Now  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock  seemingly 
arrests  all  farther  progress ;  but  some  yeaia 
since,  upon  scaling  this,  a  passage  wms 
found  leading  to  a  double  range  of  mo? t 
magnificent  caverns,  supported  by  pillarB, 
and  fretted  with  cornices  of  the  purest 
stalactite.     These    columns    of  Natnre*0 
work  are  in  some  places  so  nicely  cluster- 
ed together,  and  so  regularly  airanged,  ms 
to  resemble  the  nave  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
The  roof  is,  in  part,  so  lofty  as  not  to  be 
discernible  from  beneath.     Not  a  sound 
but  the  dropping  of  the  water  b  heard 
within  this  deep  recess,  save  when,  once  a 
year,  on  Whit-Monday,  a  ball  is  given  by 
the  peasantry  in  one  of  the  most  spacious 
of  the  caves.     Here,  many  hnndrisd  feel 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a 
mile  distant  from  the  light  of  day,  the  sim- 
ple music  of  the  Camiolan  peasant  re- 
sounds  through  halls   more  magnificeiit 
than  were  ever  built  for  monarchs. 

Not  far  distant,  and  within  the  same  dis- 
trict, may  be  seen  the  Lnkeof  Zerhmtz^  four 
miles  long  and  two  wide :  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  periodical  flow  and  ebb  of  its  waters, 
which,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  weeks, 
wholly  disappear ;  it  generally  takes  thtr* 
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tj  days  to  empty,  but  fills  in  that  many 
boars. 

Before  reaching  Adelsbei^  we  pass  the 
capital  of  Illvria,  Laybach,  It  contains 
17,000  inhabitants,  bat  has  not  much  to  in- 
terest the  trayeler.  The  city  is  grouped 
roand  the  castle' hill,  the  castle  being  con- 
verted into  a  state  prison.  The  town  con- 
tains several  handsome  pnblic  edifices, 
among  which  are  the  Cathedral,  Town  Hall, 
St  James's  Ch  urch.  Prince  Auersberg'  s  pal- 
ace, which  contains  the  Landes  Museum, 
and  is  filled  with  a  very  good  native  collec- 
tion. It  is  celebrated  in  diplomatic  his- 
tory for  the  congress  held  here  in  1821. 
About  25  miles  to  the  westward  are  the 
rich  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria.  Passen- 
gers direct  for  Venice  by  rail  change  cars 
at  Nebresina. 

Trieste^  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  is  situated  on  the  Adri- 
atic, near  its  northeast  extremity.  It  con- 
tains 85,000  inhabitants.  The  principal 
betel  is  the  IliUl  de  la  VUle,  a  first-class 
house,  admirabl}'  managed.  Trieste  is  a 
free  port,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  commercial  places  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  It  has  completely  supplant- 
ed Venice,  and  monopolized  nearly  the 
vhole  of  the  Adriatic  trade.  Ship-build- 
ing is  carried  on  to-  a  great  extent,  and 
there  are  important  manufactories  of  vari- 
<Mu  Icinds.  Trieste  has  no  natural  harbor, 
hot  a  canal  enables  vessels  of  considerable 
tonnage  to  penetrate  within  the  heart  of 
the  town,  and  load  or  unload  at  the  doors 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  also  a  large  mole, 
constructed  of  regnlar  masonry,  which 
lerves  as  a  protection  for  the  shipping. 
The  city  is  divided  into  old  and  new  town 
by  the  CortOf  which  is  the  principal  street, 
and  on  which  are  situated  the  principal 
stores  and  coffee*honses.  It  communicates 
with  two  public  squares,  the  Piazza  Grande 
•nd  BorimplatZf  in  the  former  of  which 
19  a  fine  public  fountain,  with  the  column 
and  statue  of  Charles  VI.,  to  whom,  and 
Maria  Theresa,  Trieste  is  principally  in- 
debted for  its  importance. 

The  Cathedral  of  Scm  GUato^  in  the  old 
town,  is  situated  on  the  hill  near  the  castle. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Jnpiter.  It  is  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
uid  dates  back  to  the  fourth  centur}'.  It 
ooDtains  the  tomb  of  Winkelman  the  anti- 


quary, who  was  murdered  in  an  inn  here 
oy  an  Italian  to  whom  he  had  shown  a  gold 
medal  which  had  been  awarded  to  him  by 
the  government  at  Vienna.  Fouch^,  min- 
ister of  police  for  Napoleon,  died  here  in 
1820,  and  was  buried  under  the  terrace  be- 
fore the  cathedral. 

The  Exchange^  standing  in  the  Exchange 
Place,  is  a  very  beautiful  building.  ThQ 
Casino  club  is  situated  here,  to  which  gen- 
tlemen can  easily  be  introduced.  The 
finest  church  in  the  city  is  that  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  great  canal.  It  contains 
a  magnificent  altar,  and  its  organ  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  on  the  Continent. 
The  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  noble  build- 
ing, and  contains  some  fine  paintings. 
The  traveler  should  by  no  means  neglect 
to  drop  in  at  the  Tergesteum.  It  contains 
the  rooms  of  the  Auttrian  Uoyd^a^  a  bazar, 
concert  and  ball  room,  reading-rooms  and 
conversation-rooms,  all  fitted  up  in  the 
most  magnificent  style.  The  Piazzetta  de 
Ricardo  received  its  name  from  its  having 
been  the  place  where  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  was  confined  on  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  population  of  Trieste  is  very  Ori- 
ental in  its  appearance,  derived  as  it  is 
from  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
Mediterranean  —  Greeks,  Italians,  Jews^ 
Armenians,  Germans,  and  Americans. 

The  Auttrian  Uoyd'a  are  a  very  numer- 
ous line  of  steamers  running  to  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  starting  daily,  week- 
ly, and  semi-weekly.  Boats  leave  every 
other  day  for  Venice.  Fare  $4.  They 
leave  once  a  week  for  Constantinople; 
twice  a  month  for  Alexandria;  once  a 
week  to  the  Danube ;  once  a  fortnight  to 
Syria,  by  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  to  Beirut 
and  Jaffa ;  once  a  week  to  Dalmatia  and 
Croatia ;  once  a  week  to  Istria ;  and  once 
a  week  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Greece. 
For  particulars  of  days  of  sailing,  see  ad- 
vertisement. 


A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  castle  of 
Miramar,  the  former  summer  residence  of 
the  ill-starred  Emperor  Maximilian. 

Should  travelers  wish  to  go  direct  to 
'Venice  from  Vienna  by  ruil,  they  must 
!  change  cars  at  Nebresina,  a  distance  of  12 
I  miles  from  Trieste. 
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"The  celebrated  name  of  Venice,  or  Ve- 
netian was  funnerly  diffused  over  a  large 
and  fertile  province  of  Italy.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  jSr«<  and  second,  of 
which  the  first  applied  to  the  main  land, 
and  the  second  to  the  islands  and  lagoons. 
In  the  first,  before  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barians, 50  Venetian  cities  flourished  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  Aquileia  was  placed 
in  the  roost  conspicuous  station;  but  the' 
ancient  dignity  of  Padua  was  supported  by 
agriculture  and  manufiictures.  The  sec- 
ond part,  placed  in  the  midst  of  canals  at 
the  mouth  of  several  rivers,  was  occupied 
in  fisheries,  salt-works,  and  commerce." 

Venetia  was  formerly  a  celebrated  re- 
public of  Italy;  it  is  now  a  province  of 
United  Italy.  The  republic  was  formed 
soon  after  the  building  of  the  city  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  government  was  at 
first  democratic,  but  in  1247  became  an 
aristocracy;  none  could  afterward  have 
any  share  in  it  but  the  nol)les :  the  Doge 
Was  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  was 
elected  by  a  plurality*  of  votes  by  means 
of  gold  and  silver  balls.  In  1797  the  city 
of  Venice  was  taken  by  the  French,  who 
instituted  a  provisionary  democratic  gov- 
ernment ;  but  soon  after,  by  the  treat}'  of 
Campo  Formio,  the  city  and  territory  lying 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  River  Adigc 
was  ceded  to  Austria  as  a  duchy,  and  also 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  dominions  lost  by 
the  Austrians  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
remainder  of  the  Venetian  territory  was 
annexed  by  the  French  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic.  In  1806,  by  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg,  the  whole  Venetian  territory  was  an- 
nex<Ml  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  was 
once  one  of  the  most  powerful  maritime 
and  commercial  states  in  Europe.  For 
this  it  was  indebted,  at  first,  to  the  mon- 
opoly of  the  commerce  of  India,  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  country  being  conveyed  during 
the  Middle  Ages  up  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  as  far  as  Bag- 
dad, thence  by  land  across  the  desert  to 
Palmyra,  and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean 
ports.  Aften^'iird  the  supplying  of  the 
Crusaders  on  their  way  to  Palestine  with 
provisions  and  military  stores  was  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  opulence  and  power. 
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All  this  declined  after  the  discovery  ot  the 
passage  to  India  by  the  (Jape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1486  by  the  Portognese. 

*'  The  Lombardo- Venetian  kin^'dom  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  under 
the  Austrian  sceptre.  The  northern  psrt 
of  this  territory  is  mountainous,  the  south 
fiat,  forming  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  Tbe 
whole  country  al>ounds  with  rivers,  all  of 
which  have  a  southerly  course  except  tfa« 
Po,  and  all  contribute  their  waters  to  the 
Adriatic.  At  the  foot  of  tlie  Al pine  cbainp, 
in  the  north  of  lombardy,  are  the  lakes  of 
Garda,  Como,  Maggiore,  Lugano,  I  see,  etc. 
Tlie  shores  of  the  Adriatic  are  lined  with 
extensive  lagoons,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  Venice."  The  climate,  except  in  tlie  vi- 
cinity of  Mantua  and  near  the  Adriatic, 
is  considered  healthy.  The  thermometer 
keeps  higher  in  summer,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  sinks  lower  in  winter  in  Lombardy 
than  in  England ;  and  more  rain  falls  here 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  In  Venice  the  annual  amount 
is  estimated  at  U  inches,  and  in  Lombardy 
at  45  inches :  the  rains  are  heavier  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  than  at  any  other  sea- 
son. The  spring  is  considered  the  most 
delightful  time  to  visit  this  country:  cloud- 
less skies  and  a  genial  climate  of  course  add 
much  to  the  pleasure. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  spent  in  keep- 
ing up  public  education.  A  larger  portion 
of  the  population  is  educated  in  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom  than  m  almost 
any  other  of  the  Austrian  provinces,  Ike 
govemmentof  Austria  in  Italy  is  undoubt- 
edly a  cold,  repulsive,  and  jealous  despot- 
ism ;  but  it  is  not  oppressive,  and,  in  point 
of  military  government,  it  is  not  as  rigid 
as  the  French.  "  The  greater  portion  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  after  the  fall  of  the  West- 
em  empire,  was-successively  possessed  by 
the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks,  and  Lom- 
bards :  the  latter  held  it  from  568  till  774, 
when  Charlemagne  annexed  it  to  tbe  em- 
pire of  the  Franks,  to  which  it  remained 
attached  till  888.  From  that  period,  ex- 
cept the  territory  of  the  Venetians,  it  i^n- 
erally  belonged  to  the  German  eropcrow 
till  the  establishment  of  the  republic  oi 
Milan  in  1150.     This  repubUc,  in  156^ 
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came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  V .  Ven- 
ice and  its  territoiy,  -which  had  existed  as 
an  aristocratic  republic  from  the  7th  centu- 
ry to  1797,  was  confimied  to  Austria  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  1815,  of  which  it  remained 
a  portion  till  1866,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
United  Italy  through  Napoleon  III. 

VENICE. 

A  famous  maritime  city  of  United  It- 
aly, formerly  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
the  !>ame  name.  Population  118, 1 72.  The 
principal  hotels :  H,  Royal  DattieU,  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  which  hds  recenth'  been 
mach  enlarged,  is  admirably  fitted  up, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  Europe ;  table  d'hote,  read- 
ing, smoking,  reception,  and  conversation 
rooms.  The  cooking  is  admirable.  At  the 
arrival  of  each  train  the  proprietors  have  a 
commissioner  present,  who  speaks  all  lan- 
guages. Grand  H.  Victoria^  kept  by  Rob- 
ert Etzenberger,  one  of  the  largest  and 
iinest  hotels  in  Venice,  near  the  square  of 
St  Mark's.  It  contains  180  bedrooms  and 
private  sitting-rooms;  reading-room,  smok- 
ing and  billiard-rooms,  baths ;  service  on 
the  Swiss  system ;  arrangements  made  en 
penMON.  Beau  Rivagt,  also  a  first-class 
house,  situated  in  ofte  of  the  finest  posi- 
tions in  Venice,  admirably  managed  by  M. 
Genovesi;  terms  moderate.  Hotel  de  la 
VSk  and  BSUl  deJiame  are  both  also  first- 
class  houses,  one  situated  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  the  other  near  the  Piazza  San  Marco, 
and  both  well  conducted. 

The  city  of  Venice,  formerly  called  the 
"  Queen  of  the  Adriatic/'  is  unrivaled  as  to 

i  beauty  and  situation.  It  stands  on  a  bay 
near  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  In  this  gulf,  or 
Adriatic  Sea,- the  ceremony  of  espousing 
the  Adriatic  took  place  annually  on  Ascen- 
rion  Day.  It  was  performed  by  the  Doge, 
accompanied  by  all  the  nobility  and  em- 
bassadors in  gondolas,  dropping  into  the 
tea  a  ring  from  his  Bucentaur  or  state 
baxge.  This  ceremony'  was  omitted  for 
the  first  time  in  many  centuries  in  1797. 

Venice  is  situated  upon  72  islands.  Its 
peculiar  formation  renders  it  singularly 
attractive.  The  islands  upon  which  the 
city  is  built  lie  in  the  midst  of  exten- 
aive  lagoons,  which  surround  it  on  all 

,  aides.  The  access  to  the  city  is  yery 
^ifflculti  a  great  portion  of  the  lagoon  on 
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Mhlch  it  is  situated  being  dry  at  low  wa- 
ter. Merchant  vessels  usually  moor  off 
the  ducal  palace ;  sometimes,  however, 
they  come  into  the  Grand  Canal,  which  in- 
tersects the  city.  In  consequence  of  tho 
chain  of  long  narrow  islands,  which  bound 
the  lagoon  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  being 
in  part  broken  away,  the  republic  during 
the  last  century  was  obliged  to  construct  a 
mole  several  miles  in  length,  to  protect  tho 
city  and  port  from  storms  and  the  swells 
of  the  Adriatic.  This  vast  work  is  ad- 
mired for  its  extent  and  solidity.  It  is 
formed  of  blocks  of  Istrian  marble,  and 
connects  various  little  islands  and  towns. 
The  principal  from  the  nfi&  to  tho  lagoon  is 
at  Malamacco,  1^  leagues  from  the  city. 
There  is  a  bar  outside  of  Malamacco,  on 
which  there  is  not  more  than  10  feet  of  wa- 
ter at  spring  tides.  On  arriving  at  the 
bar,  ships  are  conducted  across  it  and  into 
ports  by  pilots,  whose  services  must  be 
availed  of. 

•  The  Grand  Canal,  which  takes  a  serpen- 
tine course  through  the  city,  is  intersected 
by  146  smaller  canals,  over  which  there 
are  806  bridges,  which,  being  very  steep, 
and  intended  only  for  foot-passengers,  are 
cut  into  steps  on  either  side.  These  ca- 
nals, crossed  by  bridges,  form  the  water- 
streets  of  Venice,  the  greater  part  of  the 
intercourse  of  the  city  being  carried  on 
by  means  of  gondolas.  The  gondola  sup- 
plies the  place  of  coaches,  as  carriage  and 
even  horseback  riding  is  wholly  out  of  tho 
question  here,  the  streets  being  so  very 
narrow,  not  usually  over  4  or  6  feet  in 
width,  with  the  exception  of  the  J/erceria, 
which  is.  from  12  to  20  feet  across,  iik  tho 
centre  of  the  city,  which  is  lined  on  either 
side  with  handsome  stores.  The  gondola 
is  therefore  the  mode  of  conveyance;  it 
cuts  its  way  so  rapidly  through  the  water 
that  in  a  short  time  you  may  be  able  to 
visit  every  part  of  the  city.  They  are 
long,  narrow,  light  vessels,  painted  black, 
according  to  an  ancient  law,  containing  in 
the  centre  a  cabin  nicely  fitted  up  with 
glass  windows,  blinds,  cushions,  etc. ;  those 
belonging  to  private  families  are  much 
more  richly  decorated.  One  gondolier  ia 
generally  considered  sufficient,  and  the 
price  is  then  fou^  lire  per  day,  but  double 
that  fare  for  two  rowers.  The  most  pleas- 
ant and  healthy  portion  of  Venice  is  in 
the  vichiity  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  it 
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bnMid  and  deep,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
magnificent  palaces  and  churches.  This 
canal,  which  varies  from  100  to  180  feet  in 
width,  is  croFsed  by  the  principal  bridge 
of  the  city,  the  famous  EiaUoj  which  was 
built  of  marble  by  Antonio  da  Ponte  in 
1591,  and,  like  other  bridges  of  Venice,  has 
sturs,  by  which  people  ascend  on  one  side 
and  descend  on  the  other.  The  view  from 
this  bridge  is  remarkably  fine ;  the  beau- 
ties of  Grecian  architecture  meet  the  eye 
of  the  stranger  on  whichever  side  he  feels 
disposed  to  turn.  It  is  89  feet  in  the  span, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  a  narrow 
street  running  through  the  centre,  with 
shops  on  either  side,  and  two  still  narrow- 
er between  the  shops  and  balustrade.  Its 
appearance  is  heavy,  and  by  no  means 
merits  the  great  fams  and  attention  which 
it  has  excited. 

The  numufacturet  of  Venice  are  much 
more  various  than  many  persons  suppose. 
The  Gkut-tDorJa,  situated  on  the  island  of 
Murano,  employing  about  400  hands  (in- 
cluding females,  who  are  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging beads),  produces  magnificent  mir- 
rors, artificial  pearls,  colored  beads,  etc. 
Gold  chains,  and  every  variely  of  jewelry, 
is  also  inroduced  extensively,  together  with 
gold  and  silver  materials,  velvets,  silks, 
laces,  and  other  valuable  goods.  Printing 
is  ver}'  extensively  carried  on  here;  the 
fiime  which  Venice  early  acquired  in  this 
respect  is  familiar  to  every  scholar,  and 
the  classics  that  issued  from  the  AkUne 
prases  are  still  admired  for  their  correct- 
ness and  beauty.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent  both  here  and  at  Chioz- 
za.  The  first  steam-engine  seen  in  Ven- 
ice was  set  up  for  a  sugar-refinery  in  1836. 
The  Venetians^  in  the  15th  centur}%  at- 
tempted new  arts  at  a  time  when  they 
were  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  also  attended  to  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  navigation. 

The  policy  of  government  was  fatal  to 
the  progressive  advancement  of  manufac- 
tures, although  favorable  to  their  introduc- 
tion, the  severest  penalties  being  inflicted 
upon  the  importers  of  foreign  domestic 
commodities  into  the  territory.  There  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition, 
and  consequently  nothing  to  stimulate  in- 
vention or  discovery.  The  Venetiangov- 
ernment  was  so  jealous  of  foreignemthat 
they  issued  the  severest  laws,  and  al«o 
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enforced  them  with  respect  to  their  own 
workmen.  "  If  any  workman  carry  his 
art  to  a  foreign  country,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  republic,  he  shall  l:o  ordered  to  re- 
turn ;  if  he  do  not  obey,  his  nearest  rela- 
tives shall  be  imprisoned,  that  his  regard 
for  them  may  induce  him  to  return,  which 
if  he  does,  he  shall  be  forgiven,  and  employ- 
ment again  provided  for  him ;  if,  in  de- 
spite of  the  imprisonment  of  his  relatives, 
he  perseveres  in  his  absence,  an  ^emusary 
sliall  be  emjdoytd  to  dispcUch  hini;*  and, 
after  his  death,  his  relatives  shall  be  set 
free." 

In  consequence  of  having  no  competi- 
tion to  encourage  them,  the  manufacturers 
of  Venice  during  the  last  century  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  perfection  than 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried. 
In  1830  Venice  was  made  a  free  port,  and 
most  of  the  articles  for  the  use  of  the  citi- 
zens are  admitted  free  of  duty.  She  also 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  differ- 
ent parts  of  Greece.  Previous  to  1830, 
Trieste  was  encouraged,  in  point  of  trade, 
in  preference  to  Venice,  and  still  continues 
in  the  ascendency.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  city  is  carried  on  through  Trieste  by 
coasting  vessels  thatf  are  every  day  pass- 
ing between  the  two  cities.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Venice  get  their  living  by 
fishing  in  the  lagoon  and  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  Adriatic.  Independent  of 
the  fishing-boats,  there  are  about  30,000 
tons  of  shipping,  of  which  a  large  propor- 
tion is  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Venice  was  the  earliest,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  the  most  extensive  commercial  city 
in  modem  Europe.  Her  origin  dates  firom 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila  in  452. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aqnileia  and  the 
adjoining  territory  were  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  to  the 
cluster  of  small  islands  on  which  the  city 
is  built,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta. 
They  were  then  compelled  to  cultivate  com- 
merce and  its  subsidiary-  arts  as  a  meaos 
of  subsistence.  In  the  15th  century  Ven- 
ice was  considered  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  city  of  Europe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Rome ;  and  those  who 
visited  her  were  impressed  with  still  high- 
er notions  of  her  grandeur,' on  account  of 
her  singular  situation  in  the  midst  of  tho 
sea.    It  has  been  represented  as  a  delight' 
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fnl  place  to  reside  in.  At  first,  no  doubt 
the  novelty  gratifies  and  pleases,  but  it  is 
too  monotonous  to  be  a  favorite  residence 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  streets  being 
very  narrow,  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
dependent  upon  boats  to  carry  you  about, 
■nd  the  want  of  rural  beaut}',  makes  one 
weary  of  the  scene.  The  saltness  of  the 
water  and  the  changes  of  tide  make  it 
more  endurable  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  If  the  water  was  fresh  it  would  be 
nninhabitable.  There  were  formerly  no 
springs  or  wells,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  use  the  water  collected  in  cis- 
terns ftom  the  tops  of  the  houses ;  but  in 
1S47  artesian  wells  were  constructed,  which 
afford  an  abundant  and  more  agreeable 
supply.  The  Venetians  are  improving 
their  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  flow- 
ers, etc.  Very  extensive  gardens,  con- 
structed by  the  French,  excite  much  admi- 
ration, from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
they  are  formed;  the  serpentine  w^alks, 
fine  trees,  shrubbery,  different  views  of 
the  islands  and  lagoons,  muke  this  an 
agreeable  and  interesting  promenade. 

The  houses  occupied  b}'  tlie  upper  class- 
es are  from  three  to  four  stories  high,  gen- 
erally built  square,  and  have  two  entran- 
ces, one  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  other 
OR  the  street.  Some  of  the  finest  palaces 
■re  built  of  marble ;  the  rooms  occupied 
1>7  the  family  are  frequently  small  and 
badly  ventilated,  in  consequence  of  setting 
apart  the  most  desirable  portions  for  the 
exhibition  of  statuary,  paintings,  and  oth- 
er works  of  art.  Venice  is  a  very  reason- 
able place  to  reside  in :  rents  are  low,  and 
Krhig  uncommonly  cheap ;  society  is  pleas- 
ing and  unrestrained,  and  foreigners  are 
veil  received,  and  are  usually  much 
pleased.  The  nuinners  and  morals  of  the 
Venetians  have  been  very  much  miscon- 
^ued  and  exaggerated,  and  what  was 
inerely  holiday  amusement  was  deemed 
by  some  to  bo  corruption  of  morals. 

Piazxa  San  Marco  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
^  feet  by  300 :  it  is  the  only  open  space 
of  any  magnitude,  and,  with  the  piazzetta 
leading  to  it,  forms  the  state  entrance  to 
Venice  from  the  sea.  On  one  side  is  the 
oM  palace  of  the  doges,  on  the  other  the 
mint  and  library  of  St  Mark :  the  archi- 
^are  is  regular,  fresh,  and  modem,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  its 
neighbors.    Two  magnificent  granite  coU 


umns,  each  of  a  single  block,  one  bearing 
the  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  protector  of 
the  republic,  and  tlie  other  crowned  with 
the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  stand  on  the 
fourth  side  of  the  piazzetta,  on  the  sea- 
shore. Public  executions  formerly  took 
place  between  these  two  columns.  On 
two  of  its  sides  are  regular  buildings  with 
arcades ;  on  the  north  is  the  long  row  of 
buildings  called  the  Procuraiie  VecckUtj  on 
the  south  the  Procuratie  Nuove  and  Zi- 
hraria  Vecchia,  The  Piazza  and  neighbor- 
ing buildings  are  frequented  daily  at  the 
hour  of  two,  simultaneous  with  the  striking 
of  the  great  clock  of  the  Torre  dell  Oro- 
logio,  by  a  large  fiock  of  pigeons,  which  is 
fed  at  that  place  at  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment (so  it  is  said  by  some  authors) ; 
and,  although  government  receives  the 
credit  of  it,  yet,  as  the  story  runs,  they  are 
fed  and  cared  for  by  the  liberality  of  an 
old  lady,  widowed  and  childless,  who  left  a 
large  amount  to  be  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose, she  having  been  much  interested  in 
their  welfare  during  her  life. 

The  church  of  St.  GemtnianoyvM  former- 
ly situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  piaz- 
zetta, but  its  place  is  now  occupied  by  the 
staircase  of  the  imperial  palace.  The 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mark^  the  Orckgiaj  and 
Campanile  stand  on  the  opposite  end :  there 
are  three  high  poles  in  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, f^om  which  were  formerly  displayed 
the  flags  of  Morea,  Crete,  and  Cyprus,  of 
which  the  republic  was  mistress  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  centur}',  when  Moham- 
med II.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  entered  Con- 
stantinople and  placed  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Constantino  and  Justinian.  The  square, 
being  the  only  open  place  of  any  size  in 
Venice,  is  a  celebrated  promenade,  and  is 
the  scene  of  masquerades  and  festivals. 

The  number  of  fine  private  residences  is 
quite  large,  mostly  built  on  heavy  piles  or 
massive  structure;  they  are,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  those  built  by  Palladio, 
Sansovino,  Scamozzi,  and  a  few  other  emi- 
nent architects,  devoid  of  good  taste,  and 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  gorgeous 
style  and  great  display :  they  are  general- 
ly a  mixture  of  Eastern,  Roman,  and  Gotbio 
architecture.  Many  of  the  ancient  man- 
sions have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  rest 
mostly  deserted.  The  singularity  of  stylo 
in  many  of  the  buildings  is  peculiarly  at* 
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Church  of  3an  Marco,  conyerted  into  a 
cathedral  in  1807,  previoas  to  which  time 
it  was  the  Ducal  Chapel,  founded  by  the 
Doj^e  Giustiniani  Participazio  in  the  year 
829.  In  consequence  of  his  death  it  was 
left  unfinished ;  his  heirs,  however,  finish- 
ed it,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  the  confla- 
gration of  976.  In  977  the  present  edifice 
was  founded  by  Pietro  Orseolo  I.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Candiano,  whose  life  and  reign 
terminated  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration. 
It  was  not  completed,  however,  until  the 
rei^  of  Domenico  Contarini,  1043.  In 
1071  the  Doge  Domenico  Salvo  added 
many  precious  ornaments,  and  mosaics  in 
particular.  It  was  designed  by  architects 
from  Constantinople,  and  is  a  mixture  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture.  The 
.  nave  is  243  feet  in  length,  the  transept  200 ; 
the  centre  dome  is  92  feet  in  height,  and 
the  other  four  81  feet  each.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross :  width  of  the 
front  is  171  feet,  height  73.  Nearly  6(X) 
pillars  support  the  decorations  inside  and 
outside  of  this  building ;  they  were  brou,<;ht 
Arom  Greece,  and  are  of  marble :  it  seems 
a  large  number  to  be  crowded  into  so  small 
a  space.  The  finishings  are  in  the  Italian 
Gothic  style  of  the  15th  century,  but  arc 
not  light  and  graceful;  the  scarcity  of 
windows  gives  the  building  a  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. In  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
are  five  arched  doorways,  each  adorned 
with  a  double  row  of  little  columns ;  over 
these  arches  in  the  g.iller}'  of  marble  are 
the  famous  Bronze  Horses  of  Chian  origin, 
carried  to  Constantinople  by  Theodosius, 
from  whence  they  were  removed  by  the 
Venetians  in  1206,  when  they  plundered 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  they 
crowned  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place 
du  Carrousel,  in  Paris,  from  1797  to  1815, 
at  which  time  they  were  restored.  In  the 
outer  waUs  are  inserted  tablets  of  ancient 
sculpture  of  diflTerent  nations  and  ages; 
one  on  the  north  side  represents  Proserpine 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  dragons,  and 
holding  in  either  hand  a  torch.  In  the 
comer  near  the  Ducal  Palace,  attractive 
from  their  color  and  position,  is  a  group  of 
four  full-length  figures  in  red  porphyry, 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  exactly  known. 
Five  largo  mosaics  are  placed  over  the 
doorways :  the  first  on  the  right  is  a  de- 
sign by  Pietro  Vecchio,  executed  in  1650 ; 
the  subject  represented  is  the  body  of  St. 
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!  Mark  being  removed  from  the  tomb  at 
I  Alexandria.  The  Last  Judgment  occa- 
pies  the' next  place ;  a  design,  dated  1788, 
representing  the  Venetian  magistrates  veu' 
erating  the  body  of  St.  Mark.  The  last, 
and  probably  tho  most  ancient  of  these 
mosaics,  represents  the  church  oifSt.  Mark. 
Above  these  are  four  other  mosaics,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  the  Taking  down  from 
the  Cross,  Descent  into  Hades,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  Ascension.  By  the  cen- 
tral  portal  as  you  enter  the  vestibule  is  a 
small  piece  of  reddish  marble,  indicating 
the  spot  where  Pope  Alexander  III.  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  -Barburossa  were, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  VenetiiD 
republic,  reconciled  on  the  2dd  of  Jolj) 
1177.  The  vaulting,  and  many  portiooi 
of  the  wall,  are  covered  with  rich  marbles 
and  mosaics ;  the  columns  are  of  verd-an- 
tique  and  p^irphyry  ;  the  pavement  is  com- 
posed of  small  pieces  of  white  and  colored 
marble,  agate,  jasper,  etc.,  and  is  beautiful- 
ly arranged.  Over  the  centre  door  of  the 
church  is  a  mosaic  representing  St.  Mark 
in  pontifical  robes,  executed  by  the  broth- 
ers Zuccati  in  1545 ;  the  Crucifixion  oppo- 
site by  the  same ;  they  also  executed  the 
Eight  Prophets,  the  Four  Evangelists,  tho 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Annan- 
ciation.  The  magnificent  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Zeno,  firom  the  design  of  Alessandro 
Leopardi,  is  situated  in  the  Zeno  Chapel^  on 
the  right  of  the  vestibule.  In  the  north 
corridor  is  the  ancient  bas-relief  of  Christ 
surrendered  by  tho  twelve  apostles,  and 
the  monument  of  the  Doge  Marino  Mon>> 
sini.  The  walls  of  the  interior  are  of  pre- 
cious marble.  A  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  of 
St  Mark  is  over  the  central  door ;  by  the 
door,  on  the  right,  the  basin  for  holy-water 
is  placed,  composed  of  porphyry,  supported 
by  a  Greek  altar.  Farther  on  to  the  right 
is  situated  the  Baptidery^  executed  in  the 
14th  century ;  the  granite  slab  upon  which 
our  Savior  is  supposed  to  have  stood  when 
he  preached  ta  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre, 
brought  from  that  city  in  1126,  forms  the 
altar  table.  The  monument  of  the  last 
doge,  Andrea  Dandolo,  who  died  in  15H 
and  was  interred  in  St.  Mark's,  stands 
against  the  wall;  the  Gothic  tomb  was 
erected  to  the  Doge  Scvanza.  Chafti  of 
the  Holy  Crots  by  the  north  transept ;  one 
of  the  columns  which  support  it  is  of  a  rare 
specimen  of  black  and  white  granite. 
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Chapel  nf  the  Madonna  di  Mcucoli,  at  the 
eml  of  the  north  transept,  contains  the 
Btataes  of  the  Madonnn,  St.  Mark,  and  mar- 
ble altar  from  the  design  of  Nicola  Pisano ; 
it  also  containa  the  History  of  the  Virgin 
in  mosaics.  Parted  from  the  nave  by  a 
rich  screen,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  ia  the 
choir,  which,  with  its  divisions,  rise  in 
triple  ascent;  fourteen  statnes,  executed 
by  Jacobello  and  Pietro  Paolo  dalle  Mas- 
senge  in  1392,  surmount  it ;  statue  of  Christ 
in  silver  is  placed  over  the  centre.  In  the 
presbytery  is  the  high  altar,  supported  by 
four  columns,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
covered  with  sculpture ;  the  events  of  Gos- 
pel history,  from  the  Marriage  of  St.  Anna 
to  the  Ascension,  are  inscribed  upon  the 
columns.  Eight  bronze  statues  of  the  four 
Doctors,  by  Sansovino,  and  the  four  Evan-  j 
gelists,  stand  at  the  sides  of  the  altar.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  features  is  the  Pala 
d^Oro,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Byzantine 
art,  the  finest  that  now  exists,  made  at  Con- 
stantinople in  977,  under  the  direction  of 
Do4c  Pietro  Orseolo.  The  Doge  Ordelofo 
Faliero  had  it  repaired  in  1106 ;  it  was  re- 
paired again  in  1280  by  Pietro  Zani,  and  in 
1544  by  Andrea  Dandolo. 

The  SacrUiffi  entered  by  a  door  at  the  i 
side  of  the  altar;  Sansovino  was  employed  , 
twenty  years  on  this  same  door.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  rich  mosaics,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  St  Theodore  and  St. 
Geoi^e.  From  the  south  transept  opens  a 
door  into  the  Treatury  of  St.  Mark;  it  is 
kept  locked,  and,  unless  by  particular  per- 
mission, can  only  be  seen  on  Fridays  at 
noon.  It  contains  many  precious  relics, 
rich  jewelry,  and  a  piece  of  our  Savior's 
dress. 

Torre  ddt  Orologlo,  or  Clock-tower,  sit- 
uated on  the  right  as  you  leave  St.  Mark, 
vas  designed  by  Pietro  Lombardo  in  1494. 
The  two  upper  stories  are  decorated  with 
the  Virgin  in  gilt  bronze,  and  the  Lion  of 
Sl  Mark.  It  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
1750,  and  restored  in  1755  by  Ferracina  of" 
Biissano.  The  entrance  to  the  Merceruij 
where  the  principal  shops  are,  and  the 
most  trade  carried  on,  passes  beneath  this 
clock-tower.  Be%*ond  the  tower,  forming 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
standi,  upon  61  arches,  the  Procuntie  Vec- 
eAic,  which  whs  intend(>d  for  the  residence 
of  the  procurateurs  of  St.  Mark,  who  were 
among  the  most  important  personages  of 


the  republic.  It  was  erected  by  Barto- 
lomeo  Buona  da  Bergamo  in  1510.  The 
procuratori  were  honest  and  good  man- 
agers. From  this  body  the  Doge  was  gen- 
erally islected.  The  oflSce  was  for  life ; 
and  on  the  decline  of  the  republic  many 
of  the  offices  were  sold  to  benefit  the  state. 
The  old  nobility  paid  30,000  ducats,  and 
the  new  100,000.  In  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  numbers,  the  Procuraiie  Nuove 
was  erected ;  it  is  now  the  JRoyal  Palacey 
and  is  a  rich  line  of  buildings,  fronted  aft- 
er the  Grecian  style.  At  the  time  the  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  palace  the  Church 
of  San  Geminiano  was  entirely  destroyed. 
This  was  one  of  Sansovino*s  best  works, 
and  was  likewise  his  burial-place. 

Ubraria  Vecchie  occupies  the  west  side 
of  the  Piazzetta,  and  is  united  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Piazza.  It  contains  a  great 
many  valuable  books,  among  which  are  a 
fine  copy  of  Sophocles,  Iliad  complete,  a 
great  part  of  Odyssej',  and  a  BIS.  of  Ho- 
mer, and  nearly  all  the  works  of  Cicero. 
The  library  was  increased  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  presentation  of  valuable  works  from 
Cardinal  Grimani,  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and 
others.  In  1811,  120,000  volumes  and 
10,000  MSS.  were  transferred  to  the  fine 
saloon  in  the  ducal  palace  from  the  Libra- 
ria  Vecchie. 

IJbrary  of  St.  Mark,  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  Ionic  and  Doric  architecture.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  a  portico  consisting  of 
20  arcades,  decorated  with  columns;  in 
the  interior  are  arches,  many  of  which  are 
used  for  shops.  The  ornaments  in  the 
hall  whidi  contains  the  books  are  in  stuc- 
co, and  there  are  also  some  fine  paintings. 

The  Mini  is  situated  on  the  Molo  and  at- 
tached to  the  library ;  it  also  is  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  order,  and  was  built  in  1536  by 
Sansovino.  The  gold  coin  of  the  republic, 
the  zecchino,  derived  its  name  from  this 
establishment.  Titian's  Madonna  in  fres« 
CO,  the  figure  of  Apollo,  and  portraits  by 
Tintoretto,  adorn  the  different  rooms. 

The  square  piers  of  St.  John  of  Acre, 
covered  with  Listin  inscriptions  dated  as 
far  back  as  the  7th  century,  are  situated  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  Piazzetta ;  also  a 
column  of  red  porphyr}*,  fh>m  which  the 
republican  laws  were  promulgated,  called 
the  Piefro  del  Bando. 

The  Campanile,  or  bell-tower,  near  the 
Piaazetta  and  Piazza,  is  320  feet  high,  and 
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was  commenced  in  908;  the  belfry  was 
built  in  1509.  At  particular  times  the  bell 
is  struck  by  the  watchman,  who  resides  in 
it.  The  whole  tower  is  surmounted  by  a 
high  pyramid  —  view  magnificent.  The 
Loggia  around  the  base  of  the  tower  is  or- 
namented by  statues  of  Mercury,  Pallas, 
Apollo,  and  Peace ;  was  built  in  1541.  Be- 
neath the  bronze  statues  are  two  bas-reliefs, 
Leander  assisted  by  Tetliys,  and  the  Fall 
of  Helle  from  the  Kam  of  Phryxus. 

PalasBo  DucaUy  or  D(ge't  Palace^  east  of 
the  Piazzetta.  It  is  open  to  visitors  ev- 
ery day,  including  Sundays,  from  9  until  4. 
The  first  palace  erected  on  this  spot  was 
in  the  9th  century,  but  the  present  edifice 
was  built  by  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  in 
the  14th«  There  are  ei^l  gates  by  which 
it  is  entered,  the  principal  leading  into  the 
CorHle,  around  which  are  two  stories  of 
arcades.  A  double  row  of  arches  support 
an  immense  wall  of  brick-work,  in  which 
are  a  few  windows.  The  unity  of  design 
and  grandeur  of  dimensions  give  an  impo- 
sing effect  to  the  structure,  although  many 
defects  are  visible. 

GiofWs  Staircatej  a  noble  flight  of  steps 
erected  by  A.  Rizzo  in  1482,  leads  up  from 
the  Cortile  to  the  Arcade,  where,  under  the 
republic,  the  lion's  mouth  gaped  to  receive 
communications  of  plots  against  the  state. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  statues  of 
Mars  and  Neptune  which  stand  on  either 
aide  of  the  staircase  at  the  top.  The  arch- 
es and  steps  are  exquisitely  inlaid  with 
marble.  The  doges  were  crowned  at  the 
head  of  these  stairs.  The  statues  of  Adam 
and  Eve  are  considered  magnificent  spe- 
cimens of  the  Yeneto  -  Lombard  school. 
Busts  of  celebrated  Venetians,  such  as 
Tintoretto,  Lazzaro  Moro,  Enrico  Dando- 
lo,  Marco  Polo,  etc.,  are  placed  round  the 
npper  colonnade.  In  the  court-yard  are 
two  bronze  openings  of  wells,.one  executed 
in  1559,  the  other  in  1556.  Left  of  the  Gi- 
•nt's  Staircase,  a  facade  of  two  stories  forms 
a  side  of  the  Corte  di  Senator! ;  opposite 
the  top  of  the  staircase  is  an  inscription 
commemorating  the  visit  of  Henry  III.  of 
France  to  Venice  in  1578 ;  on  the  left  of 
the  Corridor  Loggia,  by  which  three  sides 
of  the  court  are  surrounded,  is  the  Scala 
tTOro,  or  great  staircase.  The  Stanze 
deg^i  Atwogadorij  just  beyond  the  staircase, 
is  where  was  preserved  in  former  times 
the  roll  of  Venetian  aristocracy.  A  sec- 
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ond  flight  of  stairs  farther  on  leads  to  the 
library ;  through  the  door  on  the  left,  after 
ascending  the  stairs,  you  pass  into  the  suite 
of  rooms  on  the  Molo  and  Piazzetta:  the 
first  room,  or  antechamber,  is  tilled  with 
books  ;  from  this  you  enter  into  the  read- 
ing-room, which  contains  10,000  choice 
MSS.  and  many  fine  miniatures.  It  con- 
tains also  the  first  book  printed  in  Venice, 
in  1469,  Cicero  ad  Jamiitaris ;  the  will  of 
Marco  Polo,  1873;  and  many  other  rare  cu- 
riosities. The  door  opposite  the  anteroom 
leads  into  the  ScUa  del  Ma^fgior  ContiffHo ; 
the  hall,  176  It.  long,  85  ft.  broad,  and  52 
ft.  high,  is  very  magnificent.  It  was  paint- 
ed by  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Titian, 
and  Bellini.  After  its  completion  in  1334, 
that  and  the  adjoining  one,  Delio  ScruUniOf 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1577.  It  is  now 
the  BiUioihecu  di  Sen  Marco^  and  is  open 
from  nine  until  four  every  day  (except  cer- 
tain feastKlays),  including  Sundays,  The 
paintings  which  adorn  this  hall  of  the 
Great  Council  are  among  the  earliest  and 
largest  specimens  of  oil-paintings  on  can- 
vas. 

At  the  east  end  of  this  hall  is  the  im- 
pressive and  magnificent  painting  of  Par- 
adise. It  is  immensely  large,  84  feet  in 
width  and  33^  feet  in  height,  painted  by 
Tintoretto ;  also  the  Embassadors  meeting 
Frederick  II.  at  Pavia,  praying  to  him 
for  restoration  of  peace  to  Italy  and  the 
Church ;  the  second  Conquest  of  Conatan- 
tinople  by  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians  in 
1204;  the  great  naval  battle  which  took 
place  in  Istria  at  the  time  the  imperial 
fleet  was  defeated,  and  Otho,  the  emper- 
or's son,  taken  prisoner ;  Pope  Alexander 
III.  discovered  secreted  in  the  Convent  of 
La  Carita,  when  escaping  from  Frederick 
II.  in  1177 ;  the  Pope  presentmg  the  light- 
ed taper  to  the  Doge ;  the  Doge  departing 
from  Venice,  and  is  receiving  the  blessing 
of  the  Pope ;  the  Emperor  submitting  to 
the  Pope ;  Alexis  Comnenus,  son  of  the 
dethroned  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  im- 
ploring the  Venetians  to  aid  him  in  his 
father's  behalf;  the  return  of  the  Doge 
Contarini,  after  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Genoese  at  Chioggia  in  1378  by  the  Vene- 
tians ;  Paul  Veronese's  painting  of  Venice 
amid  the  clouds  crowned  witli  glory,  near 
the  great  picture  of  Paradise ;  an  oblong 
painting  by  Tintoretto,  divided  into  two 
parts :  in  the  upper  portion  Venice  is  rep- 
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Ksented  among  tho  deities;  below' is  the 
Doge  da  Ponte  and  senators  receiving  from 
the  cities  the  deputatioti  who  wish  to  ten- 
der allegiance  to  the  republic;  the  cele- 
brated frieze  of  portraits  of  the  72  doges 
around  the  hall,  commencing  from  the 
year  809,  with  the  space  which  should  have 
been  occupied  by  Marino  Faliero  covered 
bj  the  black  veil,  and  on  it  the  well-known 
inscription :  these  were  mostly  painted  by 
Tintoretto. 

Sola  deUa  Scrutinio.  connected  with  the 
hall  by  a  corridor:  the  41  nobles  were 
elected  formerly  in  this  hall,  and  they  nom- 
inated the  Doge.  The  large  painting, 
which  is  situated  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
represents  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Fran- 
eesco  Morosini,  surnamed  II  Peloponessi- 
aco,  in  1694 ;  opposite  to  this  arch  is  one 
of  Palma  Giovane's  finest  works,  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  portrait  of  the  last  doge, 
Lodovico  Manini,  has  been  placed  in  this 
apartment,  in  which  the  frieze  was  contin- 
ued and  concluded.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling  is  a  historical  painting  representing 
the  capture  of  Padua  from  the  Carniras  in 
1406.  Returning  to  the  spot  from  which 
▼e  entered  the  library  is  a  door  on  the  left 
which  opens  into  the  ArchaologiecU  Mu- 
Kum:  the  first  room  contains  man}'-  an- 
dent  marbles,  such  as  Esculapius  at  the 
baths  of  Abano,  etc.  Next  to  this  hall  is 
the  Camera  degli  Scarfati,  where  were  kept 
the  scarlet  robes  of  the  Maggior  CoruigHo  : 
the  chimney-piece,  which  was  executed  in 
1490  for  I>oge  Barberigo,  is  very  attractive. 
The  Doee  Loredano,  at  the  Virgin's  feet, 
is  placed  over  the  door. 

Sola  dello  Seudo,  deriving  its  name  fVom 
the  Dogi's  coat  of  arms  being  placed  here 
tt  the  time  of  the  election :  maps  drawn 
hy  the  great  geographer  Ramusio,  in  the 
16th  centurt',  are  placed  upon  the  walls ; 
the  Mappe  Monde  of  Frate  Mauro^  a  monk 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Michael,  is  now  among 
the  collection :  it  was  composed  for  Al- 
phonao  V.,  king  of  Portugal.  Another  cu- 
riosity is  the  Turkish  map,  in  the  form  of 
a  heart,  by  Hadji  Mahomed  in  1559 ;  also 
the  block  which  it  was  struck  from,  cap- 
tured by  the  Venetians  in  a  galley  in  which 
it  was  found.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Sala  ' 
della  Bnssola,  the  anteroom  of  the  Council 
of  Ten,  is  tho  Lion's  Month,  celebrated  for 
being  the  receptacle  of  the  *'  secret  denun- 
ciations.*' 


The  Chapel,  which  was  merely  used  as  a 
private  orator}*,  is  noted  for  little  besides 
the  altar  and  a  Madonna  and  Child :  the 
only  fresco  painting  remaining  in  Venice 
is  by  Titian,  and  placed  in  the  stairway  of 
this  chapel.  Sola  del  CoUeg'.o,  in  which 
foreign  embassadors  were  received  b}'  the 
Doge  and  his  privy  council.  Ante  CoUegio, 
containing  four  of  Tintoretto's  best  paint- 
ings— the  'Forge  of  Vulcan,  Mercury  and 
the  Graces,  Ariadne  crowned  by  Venus, 
Pallas  driving  away  Mars. 

SoUo  Piombi,  formerly  used  as  prisons, 
in  which  Jacopa  Casanova  was  confined  in 
1775.  Gloomy  and  intricate  passages  lead 
Tou  to  the  Pozzi,  or  dark  cells,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  the  notes  to  the 
fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  The  canal 
called  the  Rio  del  Palazzo  separates  the  du- 
carpalace  from  the  public  prisons,  which 
were  built  in  1587,  by  Antonio  da  Ponte : 
more  than  400  prisoners  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  these  buildings. 

Ponte  cfe'  Sofjnri,  or  "  Bridge  of  Sighs," 

immortalized  by  B^Ton  in  the  fourth  canto 

of  Childe  Harold: 

^*I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  eaeli  hand : 
I  saw  from  cut  the  waves  her  structures  rise, 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchantci^s  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  roe,  and  a  dying  gloi-y  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
LookM  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hun- 
dred isles.** 

Criminals  were  conveyed  across  this  bridge 
to  hear  their  sentence,  and  firom  there  led 
to  their  execution ;  from  this  it  derives  its 
melancholy  but  appropriate  name. 

The  fifth  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal 
conducts  you  to  the  Arsenal.  It  opens 
upon  the  port  near  to  St.  Mark's,  and  occu- 
pies  an  island  nearly  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  it  is  defended  by  lofty  walls.  In 
front  of  the  entrance,  which  is  guarded  by 
two  towers,  are  four  lions  brought  from  the 
PiraBus>~the  winged  lion  still  frowns  defi- 
ance over  the  gateway'.  Among  the  many 
fine  establishments  belonging  to  the  Arse- 
nal is  the  Rope-house,  1000  feet  In  length. 
Placed  in  the  Armory  is  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment representing  Fame  crowning  the  Ve- 
netian admiral  Angelo  £mo,  by  Canova. 
The  Armorv  contains  manv  curiosities, 
such  as  helmets  and  shields  belonging  to 
Venetian  soldiers  in  the  ancient  times  f 
cross-bows,  qufvers  full  of  arrows ;  the  com*' 
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plete  Buit  of  Henry  lY.  of  Fnnce ;  spring- 
pistols,  etc. ;  also  a  model  of  the  Bucentaor 
used  at  the  espousals  of  the  Adriatic  The 
JDogana  del  Mare^  located  on  the  point  of 
land  which  divides  the  Grand  Canal  firom 
the  Giudeoca. 

Among  the  palaces  in  Yenice,  many  axe 
very  attractive.  PcUazzo  Fascari^  erected 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  Idth  century,  by 
the  same  architect  as  the  Doge's  palace. 
Francis  I.  was  lodged  here  in  1574.  The 
history  of  the  Doge  Foscari  and  his  son 
must  be  familiar  to  every  one;  the  lan- 
guage of  Byron  beautifully  expresses  the 
feeling  of  the  son  while  gazing  upon  the 
land  of  his  birth  from  his  prison  window : 

^^  My  beautiftil,  mj  own, 
Mjr  only  Venice — thin  is  bn-atk  /    Thy  breeze, 
Thine  AdriAO  sea-breeze,  how  It  fiins  my  face  I 
The  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins, 
And  cool  them  into  calmness !  how  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 
Which  howrd  about  my  Condiote  dungeon,  and 
Made  my  heart  sidk.**  * 

Palazzo  Pitam  a  S.  Polo,  in  Arabesque 
Gothic  style,  built  early  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. The  celebrated  ^  *  Family  of  Darius, ' ' 
purchased  for  £14,000,  was  in  this  palace; 
the  group  of  Icarius  and  Daedalus,  by  Ca- 
nova,  the  execution  of  which  so  rapidly 
raised  his  reputation,  is  still  here.  The  na- 
val commander,  ViUorio  Pisaniy  died  in 
1880,  after  saving  the  republic  from  great 
peril  by  his  skill  and  bravery.  Pakaao 
Grimani,  now  the  post-office.  In  the  Gri- 
mani  family  were  two  doges,  Antonio  and 
Marino.  In  1595,  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  latter,  his  duchess  was  inaugu- 
rated in  splendid  style,  according  to  the 
Yenetian  custom ;  she  was  clothed  in  gold 
cloth,  wore  a  gold  crown,  and  was  brought 
to  the  Piazza  of  San  Marco  in  a  bucentaur, 
where  she  was  saluted  with  peals  of  artil- 
lery and  martial  music.  She  was  present- 
ed with  the  golden  rose,  blessed  by  the 
pontiff  every  3'ear,  by  Clement  YIII. ;  it 
was  afterward  taken  from  her  bv  order  of 
the  senate,  and  placed  in  the  treasury  of 
St.  Mark.  Palazzo  Manfrini  formerly  con- 
tained, with  the  exception  of  the  Academy, 
the  finest  collection  of  paintings  in  Yenioe ; 
the  best  of  them  were  sold  in  1856.  One 
of  its  gems  is  now  in  possession  of  F.  P. 
James,  Esq. ,  N.  York.  Palazzo  Moro,  on  the 
Campo  del  Carmine,  the  supposed  residence 
of  Cristoforo  Moro,  the  Othello  of  Shak- 
speare.  The  house  formerly  occupied  by 
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Shylock  has  been  converted  into  a  govern* 
ment  pawnbroker's  establishment.  Pako' 
zo  Grimani  a  S.  Maria  Formoaa  is  remark- 
able for  containing  the  colossal  statue*  of 
Agrippa,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  palaces  of 
the  15th  century,  adorned  in  the  Eastern 
style,  is  the  Caaa  d'Oro,  now  occupied  by 
Mdlle.  TagUoni.  Palazzo  dei  Polo:  here 
resided  the  celebrated  traveler  of  the  18th 
century,  Marco  Polo :  he  was  taken  prison- 
er at  Curzola  by  the  Genoese,  and  died  bera 
in  1828.  iHrUoreUo't  house  was  situated  on 
the  quay  of  the  Campo  dei  Mori,  and  7^ 
tian*i  opposite  the  island  of  Murano,  at  a 
place  called  Berigrande. 

CHURCHES. 

Santa  Maria  Glorioaa  de'  Ffxtri,  designed 
by  Nicolo  Pisano  in  1258.  As  we  enter  to 
the  right  is  the  monument  of  Titian,  raised 
at  the  personal  expense  dT  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  Charles  Y.  intended  to  have 
erected  a  tomb  over  the  remains  of  this 
great  painter,  but  it  was  left  to  the  Emper- 
or Ferdinand  I.  to  cany  out  the  idea.  The 
monument  was  first  exhibited  in  1853. 
There  is  a  massive  basement,  on  which 
rises  a  canopy  decM^ted  in  the  Corinthian 
style,  under  which  is  a  statue  of  the  paint- 
er seated,  and  crowned  with  laurel ;  there 
are  small  statues  on  either  side,  and  on  the 
basement  four  others — one  bearing  the  in- 
scription "  TkioMo  Mowmnentum  erectmn  tH 
Ferdinandttz  /.,  1889."  Immediately  op- 
posite to  this  is  the  monument  erected  in 
1827  to  Canova ;  the  design  is  a  dupiicsts 
of  one  executed  by  himself  for  the  Ardi- 
duchess  Christina  at  Yienna :  its  beauty  is 
only  rivaled  by  the  original  deugn.  The 
most  conspicuous  monun&nt  in  the  church 
is  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Doge 
Giovanni  Pesaro  in  1659.  Moors  and  ne- 
groes in  black  marble,  robed  in  white,  sup- 
port it ;  the  Doge  site  in  the  centre.  Over 
a  door  of  the  church,  beyond  the  altar,  is 
a  case  supposed  to  have  contained  the  re- 
mains  of  Francisco  Carmagnola,  executed 
in  1432  at  Yenice :  it  is  now  believed,  how- 
ever, that  his  remains  were  carried  to  Mi- 
lan. The  tomb  of  Doge  Nicolo  Tron,  who 
died  in  1472,  is  composed  of  six  stonea,  op> 
nnmented  by  19  full-length  figures:  it  is 
70  feet  in  height  and  50  in  width.  The 
monument  of  Benedetto  Pesaro,  the  Yeoe- 
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I  tian  general,  decorates  the  door  of  the  sac- 
ri9t}';  in  the  sacrist}'  is  a  very  beautiful 
paioting  by  Bellini,  of  the  Madonna  and 
three  Saints:  it  also  contains  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  Burial  of  the  Savior  in  high  re- 
lief. Over  the  Pesaro  altar,  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Peter,  is  a  painting  by  Titian,  repre- 
•enting  the  Virgin  seated  in  a  lofty  posi- 
tion, surrounded  by  magnificent  architect- 
ore,  with  our  Savior  in  her  arms  turning 
to  St  Francis :  St.  Peter  with  a  book ;  be- 
neath, five  members  of  the  Pesaro  family 
are  kneeling  to  the  Vii^n.  It  Is  said  for 
this  work  Titian  received  102  golden  duc- 
ats. 

Church  of  Santa  Giovanni  e  Paolo  was 
commenced  in  1246,  and  completed  in  lo90. 
It  is  330  ft.  long,  140  ft.  wide  between  the 
transept,  90  ft  in  the  body,  and  120  ft.  high : 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  are  the 
monuments  and  paintings.  The  monu- 
ment of  the  Doge  Leonardo  Loredan  was 
erected  to  his  memory  as  a  tribute  of  es- 
teem for  the  merits  of  one  of  the  most  pru- 
dent princes  of  Venice. 

One  of  the  finest  monuments  in  Venice 
is  that  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Vendramin: 
the  style  is  dignified,  and  the  invention 
graceful.    The  statue  of  the  Doge  upon  his 
hier  would  appear  to  represent  him  sleep- 
ing instead  of  having  passed  into  ^'the 
undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveler  returns."     The  tombs  of  the 
General  Dionigi  l^aldo  and  Nicolo  Orsini, 
count  of  Pittigliano,  both  in  the  service 
of  Venice  against  the  league  of  Cambray, 
irere  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  repub- 
lic   A  marble  group  representing  Vittore 
Capello  receiving  the  baton  from  St.  Elena. 
In  the  north  transept,  the  painting  of  St 
PeterMartyr,byTitian,  formerly  hung;  it 
was  considered  one  of  his  best  works,  bat 
was  lately  destroyed  by  fire.     There  are 
also  several  paintings  by  Tintoretto;  the 
Holy  League  of  1570,  Battle  of  Lepanto, 
the  Cmcifixion.     The  painting  of  Mary 
H^cdalene  washing  the  feet  of  our  Savior 
is  very  attractivo.    In  front  of  the  church, 
on  the  Campo,  stands  the  statue  of  Barto- 
lomeo  CoUeoni,  designed  bj'  Andrew  Ver- 
rocchio,  who  it  is  said  died  of  grief  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mould  being  a  failure, 
and  Ills  inability  therefore  to  complete  the 
rtatne. 

Cbnreh  of  Scmta  Maria  deUa  Salute,  the 
■Mst  beautiful  in  Venice,  was  erected  as  a 
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monument  of  thanksgiving  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  pestilence  in  1630,  at 
which  time  about  60,000  inhabitants  died. 
Many  splendid  works  of  art  decorate  the 
interior ;  Titian's  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  also  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  Titian 
himself  representing  the  figure  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. Tintoretto's  Marriage  of  Cana,  and 
Pandovino's  Madonna  della  Salute,  are 
among  the  finest  specimens.  The  Oratory 
contains  the  tomb  of  Sansovini,  whose  re- 
mains were  interred  here  after  their  re- 
moval  from  the  church  of  S.  Griminiano, 
where  they  had  lain  for  over  260  years. 
The  altar  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  sculp- 
turing :  it  consists  of  a  representation  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child;  St.  Mark  on  one 
side,  and  St.  Justinian  on  the  other ;  an 
allegorical  figure  of  Venice  kneeling  to  an 
apgel  who  is  driving  away  a  figure  of  the 
plague.  On  each  side  of  the  altar  is  a  fiag 
and  pacha's  tails  taken  from  the  Turks. 
There  are  also  two  old  crutches  standing 
up  on  the  right  of  the  altar:  it  is  related 
that  in  1S57  an  old  woman,  Imown  to  have 
been  lame  for  years,  came  a  long  distance 
to  make  her  confession  in  this  church,  in 
the  midst  of  which  her  lameness  departed, 
and  she  went  on  her  way  rejoicing.  The 
court-yard  of  this  church  is  arranged  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner  for  filtering  water. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other 
churches  which  contain  many  very  inter- 
esting objects  of  interest. 

Aoadenda  deUe  Belle  Arti,  open  from  12 
to  8  every  day.  It  is  located  in  the  build- 
ing which  was  formerly  the  Convent  of  la 
Carita.  The  only  portion  of  the  building 
which  is  left  to  represent  the  great  study 
spent  upon  it  by  Palladio  is  the  TabUno, 
or  square  hall,  now  used  as  o'..e  of  the 
drawing-schools,  formerly  the  sacristy  of 
the  church.  In  the  Sala  deW  Assumta  is 
the  great  painting  by  Titian,  wherein  he 
has  displaj^ed  his  greatest  talents  in  color- 
ing, arrangement  of  drapery,  illustration 
of  character,  and  magnificent  attitude,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;  it  was  purchased 
from  the  friars  of  the  church  of  the  Frari, 
over  the  altar  of  which  it  was  formerly 
placed.  It  is  a  powerful  efibrt  of  this 
great  painter,  considered  beyond  any  of 
his  other  works. 

Titian,  or  Tiaiano  VicelK,  "was  bom  at 
Cadore,  on  the  borders  of  the  Friuli,  A.D. 
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1477.  He  stodied  with  Sebastiano  Zuccati, 
afterward  with  Gentil  Bellini,  and  finally 
with  Giorgione ;  he  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Venetian  school,  and  is  acknowledged 
the  greatest  colorist  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  His  palette  was  extremely  simple ; 
the  colors  which  he  used  being  few  in 
number,  and  very  pure  and  decided  in  tint. 
His  mode  of  painting  has  never  been  un- 
derstood or  imitated ;  he  has  enchanted  the 
world  bv  his  wonderful  effects,  and  made 
many  artists  throw  down  their  pencils  and 
palettes  in  perfect  desperation.  H is  figures 
have  an  air  of  superb  repose,  but  in  some 
of  his  earliest  works  were  not  perfectly 
drawn.  He  was  doubtless  the  greatest 
painter  that  ever  lived;  was  also  a  fine 
landscape  painter,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  make  it  a  separate  art.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  laborious  of  artists,  and  continued 
to  paint  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  Aretino  in  1576."  In  this  saloon  are 
also  two  other  pictures  by  this  celebrated 
artist,  the  '*  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth," 
painted  when  he  was  14,  and  the  Di'podHony 
when  at  the  advanced  age  of  98 ;  t>ie  cele- 
brated Aasumption  was  painted  in  his  prime 
— ^80  we  are  afforded  at  the  same  moment 
the  privilege  of  beholding  his^rst,  Icut,  and 
begt  work.  In  the  picture  of  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  adjoining  room  there  is  a  life- 
size  portrait  of  his  mother  selling  eggs. 

The  painting  of  St.  Mark  staying  the 
Tempest  is  full  of  historical  interest,  and 
considered  one  of  the  best  works  of  Gior- 
gione.  A  fine  picture  by  Bellini,  repre- 
senting the  Canal  near  San  Lorenzo,  in 
which  the  Cross  was  dropped,  and  from 
which  it  was  recovered.  Our  Lord  visit- 
ing the  house  of  Levi  is  a  large  picture, 
and  the  subject  nicely  expressed  by  Paul 
Veronese.  Another  highly  interesting 
painting  is  the  Presentation  of  the  Ring  to 
the  Doge  by  the  Fisherman. 

Schools — ^those  of  Sctn  Marco  and  San 
So  ceo  are  the  most  important.  Tintoretto 
continued  to  paint  in  the  latter  for  17 
years ;  some  of  the  walls  are  entirely  cov- 
ered with  his  paintings.  His  greatest  work 
is  the  Crucifixion. 

Giacomo  Robust!  Tintoret  was  the  son 
of  a  d3'er  (tintoretto),  from  whence  he  de- 
rived his  surname,  and  was  bom  in  Venice 
in  1512.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Titian's,  who, 
fearful  of  having  in  him  a  redoubtable 
rival,  sent  him  away.  He  studied  then 
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alone,  proposing  to  himself  to  unite  the  de- 
sign of  Michael  Angelo  with  the  coloring 
of  his  old  master.  He  always  succeeded 
in  giving  to  his  figures  a  life-like  move' 
ment.  His  portrait  of  himself,  and  his 
Susanna  at  the  Bath,  are  in  the  galler)'  of 
the  Louvre  at  Paris.  He  died  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto  in  1594. 

Muteo  Correr. — This  collection  of  curi- 
osities will  be  found  worthy  of  a  visit 

Theatres. — L't  Femce  is  the  principal.  It 
IS  a  large  building,  capable  of  containiag 
2500  persons.  There  are  several  other 
theatres,  but  nothing  vexy  remarkable,  the 
drama  being  in  a  very  low  state  in  Venice. 

Charitable  instUutions  are  quite  numer- 
ous, and  do  an  immense  deal  of  good. 
There  is  one  house  in  which  700  poor  peo- 
ple are  lodged,  an  orphan  institution  for 
335  children,  hospital  to  accommodate  1000 
patients,  house  of  education  for  90  girls,  a 
foundling  hospital,  etc. 

The  Cemetery  is  situated  oil  the  island 
of  Murano.  The  rich  and  poor,  nobles  and 
beg^.ars,  are  buried  here  together.  The 
expenses  of  burial  for  the  poor  are  defray- 
ed by  government.  A  gondola  is  used  to 
convey  corpses. 

The  price  of  a  gondola  per  hour  is  1  fr. 
with  one  rower,  2  fra.  with  two  rowers. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  is  once  more  alive 
in  Venice ;  its  progress  is  noticeable  since 
Italy  became  united.  Prominent  among 
the  great  undertakings  of  the  day  is  that 
of  converting  the  lovely  island  of  Lido  into 
one  of  the  finest  watering-places  in  the 
world.  This  historical  spot  is  only  ten 
minutes  by  gondola  from  Venice,  being  the 
nearest  of  those  long-stretched  shores  which 
divide  the  sea  from  the  lagoons.  It  is 
nearly  ten  miles  long,  and  a  little  o\'er 
half  a  mile  wide.  A  most  exquisite  sandy 
heach,  smooth  as  velvet,  the  entire  length 
of  the  island,  runs  far  into  the  water.  There 
is  a  beautiful  pier,  650  feet  long,  built  in  the 
<«ea,  on  which  are  placed  400  bathing-hon<' 
w,  from  which  you  descend  by  stairs  at 
once  into  the  water.  Near  to  this  are  two 
elegant  hotels,  one  first,  the  other  second 
class,  from  the  balconies  of  which  a  most 
glorious  view  may  be  had  of  the  towers  and 
minarets  of  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world  (when  seen  from  the  sea).  Travel- 
ers returning  from  Southern  Italy  will  be 
certain  to  spend  sometime  in  this  enchant- 
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ing  spot,  and  many  families  who  spend  two 
months  at  Newport,  Long  Branch,  or  Cape 
May,  when  they  know  that  for  what  they 
spend  there  they  can  pay  their  passage  to 
Venice  and  back  viu  Paris,  and  all  their 
expenses  at  Lido  for  thirty  days,  will  cer- 
tainly make  the  excursion.  The  price  per 
day  is  %3,  with  elegant  parlor  at  the  same 
price.  At  the  second-class  house  the  price 
is  $2  per  day.  Signor  Genovesi,  proprietor 
of  the  Grcmd  Hotel  Danieli^  Beau  IHvage, 
and  other  houses,  is  the  originator  of  this 
magnificent  enterprise.  The  king  is  about 
to  erect  a  residence  on  the  adjoining  prop- 
erty. 

Travelers  in  need  of  a  physician  may 
place  confidence  in  Dr.  Namtas,  physician- 
in-cbief  to  the  Grand  Hospital  of  Venice. 
He  resides  near  the  Palace  Bembo,  Grand 
Caaal.  U is  able  assistant.  Dr.  Levi,  speaks 
all  the  languages  fluently. 

Photographs  are  very  fine  and  cheap  in 
Venice ;  the  best  can  be  found  at  Charles 
Pontics,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  This  gentle- 
-  man  has  invented  a  new  instrument  which 
every  American  ought  to  possess,  the  Maga- 
lethescope.  The  advantage  of  this  instru- 
ment is,  that  with  a  single  photograph  of 
any  size  you  please,  you  have  a  correct  rep- 
resentation, the  same  as  a  stereoscope  with 
an  opening  a  foot  square  to  look  into.  Pa- 
lazzo Treves  contains  the  last  great  works  of 
Canova,  viz.,  his  Hector  and  Ajax,  bought 
Vy  the  present  owner  for  100,000  francs. 
One  million  has  been  offered  for  them  by 
an  American  gentleman. 

Venice  is  not  without  her  streets ;  there 
is  access  by  land  to  every  house:  thon- 
Mods  of  little  alley's,  not  Ave  feet  wide 
nme  of  them,  and  innumerable  bridges, 
M>  that  the  great  mass  of  people  go  about 
their  business,  as  in  other  towns,  through 
&e  streets.  Gondolas  are  bnt  the  equiva- 
lent of  hackney-coaches  in  other  cities. 
Adjoining  the  Hotel  Danidi  is  the  GaUerie 
Beile  Arti  of  Signor  Genovesi.  Here  are 
for  sale  pictures  by  l!he  best  ancient  mas- 
ters, such  as  Bonifacio,  Paul  Veronese,  Roc- 
CO  Marconi^  A/ontagna,  Lucca  Giordano, 
SpagnoleitOf  Bassano,  PeUegrino,  Teniers, 
etc.  Accompanjing  each  picture  are  cer- 
tificates from  the  Koyal  Academy.  Also 
splendid  specimens  of  the  modem  art  of 
Venice — all  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

In  Venice  as  elsewhere,  an  honest  vaht 


de  place  will  save  you  much  in  the  way  of 
fees.  An  intelligent  guide  will  be  found 
in  Antonio  Baldissera,  who  speaks  En- 
glish, French,  German,  and  Italian,  and 
who  may  be  seen  at  the  Hotel  Danieli; 
also  Roch  Jocpass,  Caf6  Soizero. 

The  railroad  is  now  opened  direct  to  Flox^ 
ence,  through  Padua,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna. 

PADUA. 

From  Vemce  to  Padua,  distance  23  miles. 
Fare,  first  class,  81  c.  U.  S. ;  time,  1  hour, 
20  minutes.  Hotels,  AquUa  d'Oro,  La 
Stella  d'Oro.  Population  52,000.  Padua 
is  the  most  ancient  city  of  the  north  of  Ita- 
Iv.  It  abounds  in  tradition,  and  its  foun- 
dation was  ascribed  to  Antenor,  after  the 
siege  of  Troy.  It  was  taken  by  Alaric, 
Attila,  and  the  Lombards,  but  restored  by 
Charlemagne  to  its  former  grandeur,  and 
under  his  successors  it  became  flourishing 
and  independent.  It  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Carrara  family  in  1318,  and  was 
united  to  the  Venetian  territory  in  1405.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  the  supe- 
rior judicial  courts.  The  appearance  of 
the  cit3'  is  very  singular:  large  portions 
of  irre^lar  unoccupied  ground,  situated 
on  the  outskirts,  adds  to  its  peculiarity. 
The  houses  are  supported  by  rows  of  point- 
ed arches :  the  city  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
surrounded  with  walls  and  intersected  by 
canals.  It  has  a  low,  marshy  situation,  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Canal  of  Monselici,  be- 
tween the  Brenta  and  Bacchiglione.  Trav- 
elers are  generally  much  disappointed  in 
the  appearance  of  this  city,  it  being  very 
damp  and  exceedingly  gloomy :  the  streets 
are  narrow,  unclean,  and  very  monotonous ; 
they  are  bordered  by  arcades,  and  have  no 
leading  thoroughfares. 

Padua  contains  nearly  100  churches, 
which  are  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
city. 

The  Duomo  was  nearly  two  centuries  in 
progress  of  building,  and  was  not  completed 
until  1755:  it  contains  some  monuments 
of  interest,  also  a  few  paintings,  and  quite 
a  number  of  frescoes. 

Church  of  San  Giusiina:  the  first  build- 
ing was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1117 ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century  ; 
the  present  structure  was  commenced  and 
finished  in  the  16th  century.  All  that  is 
left  of  the  ancient  edifice  is  represented  in 
the  two  lions  which  stand  in  front  of  the 
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present  building.  It  possesses  a  precious 
relic  in  a  Hne  paintin^^  by  Paul  Veronese. 
It  is  said  the  bones  of  3000  saints  are  here 
deposited. 

The  Church  ofSatW  Antonio  is  8in(;ular- 
ly  constructed,  somewhat  in  the  Oriental 
8t}'le :  it  has  eight  cupolas.  It  was  erects 
ed  in  1231  by  the  citizens  of  Padua,  just 
after  the  death  and  in  honor  of  their  patron 
saint.  The  interior  of  this  church  is  very 
elaborately  decorated;. the  exterior  is  by 
no  means  attractive,  with  the  exception  of 
the  towers.  The  Chapel  of  the  saint  is 
adorned  with  a  curious  series  of  sculptures : 
it  is  illuminated  day  and  night  by  silver 
candlesticks,  golden  lamps,  and  candela- 
bras  supported  by  angels.  The  shrine  in 
the  centre  of  the  chapel  has  been  made 
truly  magnificent  by  its  ornaments  in  gold 
and  marble.  The  singular  chapel  of  the 
Madonna  Mora  contains  an  attractive  sar- 
cophagus of  the  Obice  family ;  also  an  urn 
which  belonged  to  Fulgosa,  a  celebrated 
counselor  of  the  14th  centur}-.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Felix  are  some  ver}'  ancient 
frescoes,  impressive,  but  much  injured  by 
restoration.  The  Praijytery  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  very  ele- 
gant screens  and  balustrades  made  of  mar- 
ble :  this  contains  the  great  bronze  cruci- 
fix, and  Deposition  in  gilt  and  terrarcotta, 
by  Donatello ;  also  his  group  of  the  Madon- 
na and  Saints  in  bronze.  Church  of  the 
Eremkam  is  quite  simple,  but  ornamented 
in  a  pleasing  manner ;  some  of  the  frescoes 
are  uncommonly  fine.  An  allegorical  pic- 
ture of  Mercurj'',  Mars,  and  Venus  is  very 
singular;  so  also  is  that  of  Earth  placed 
between  Industry  and  Idleness. 

Of  the  Tcmbs  we  may  mention  particu- 
larly that  of  the  fifth  lord  of  Padua,  Jacopo 
di  Carrara ;  also  that  of  Ubertino  Carrara. 
These  are  about  the  only  memorials  left  to 
the  Princes  of  Padua.  The  history  of  the 
total  extinction  of  this  family  is  really 
quite  sad.  Francesco  di  Carrara  and  his 
two  sons  were  strangled  in  the  dungeons 
in  St.  Mark  after  having  surrendered  Padua 
to  the  Venetians.  The  monument  to  Ben- 
avides,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  is  very  fine, 
and  remarkable  from  having  been  erected 
under  his  own  supervision:  he  employed 
great  genius  both  in  the  sculpturing  and 
architecture.  Students  from  the  Univers- 
ity attend  service  here  on  Sundays  and 
holidays ;  they  are  also  interred  here  after 
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deatli.  The  Sacristy  contains  two  veit 
handsome  and  interesting  monuments— 
one,  by  Canova,  erected  to  William,  prince 
i  of  Orange ;  the  other,  a  ver^'  singular  one 
\  of  red  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Paulas  de 
Venetiis. 

The  Arena,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Bo* 
man  amphitheatre ;  in  portions  of  it  the 
Roman  masonry  is  still  visible.  It  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scrovi^o  family,  s 
memlier  of  which  altered  it  into  a  castle, 
and  also  erected  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria 
deir  Annunciato  for  private  worship.  Gi- 
otto, who  was  young  then,  and  was  work- 
ing in  Padua,  was  eniplo3*ed  in  decorating 
the  building ;  he  also  designed  the  build- 
ing, which  accounts  for  the  unity  in  the 
architecture  and  decorations ;  the  beauties 
and  character  of  his  style  were  nevermore 
forcibly  illustrated  than  in  this  oriinnal 
and  perfect  production.  While  at  work  on 
thi?,  he  had  a  pleasing  companion  in  the 
person  of  Dante,  who  at  that  time  lodged 
with  him. 

The  chapel  is  a  perfect  gem  of  the  art- 
istes beauty  and  skill  in  ornamental  de- 
sign ;  his  frescoes  also  are  worthy  of  most 
particular  observation.  Those  persons  who 
have  a  taste  for  this  art  will  perceive  with 
what  exquisite  simplicity,  and  yet  with 
how  much  dignity  he  portrays  his  subjeds, 
which  are  mostly  taken  from  sacred  his- 
tory ;  he  has  here  combined  pathetic  ex- 
pression with  ease  and  beauty.  The  De- 
position ttom  the  Cross  is  conaidexed  his 
finest  painting.  Giotto  was  the  son  of  s 
shepherd,  and  was  bom  at  VespignaiM^ 
near  Florence,  in  1276.  He  became  the 
pupil  of  Cimabue,  and  soon  surpassed  hii 
master  in  the  blending  of  his  tints  and  tbe 
symmetry  and  correctness  of  his  design. 
Many  of  his  works  possess  great  positive 
merit,  irrespective  of  the  early  age  in  which 
they  were  produced.  He  painted  portraits 
as  well  as  sacred  compositions;  among 
others,  one  of  Dante,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
podesta  at  Florence,  which,  after  having 
been  covered  with  whitewash  for  two  cen- 
turies, was  brought  to  light.  He  died  in 
1836. 

The  University  of  Padna  was  quite  cele- 
brated in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries ;  it 
was  not  only  patronized  by  an  immense 
number  of  students  Arom  all  parts  of  Go- 
rope,  but  also  by  Mohanunedui  countries. 
Dante  and  Petrarch  were  among  its  par 
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pils ;  Harvey  received  his  degree  of  med- 
icine here  in  1602 ;  Evelyn  was  a  stu- 
dent in  1645 ;  Galileo  and  Guglielmi  were 
among  its  professors  of  philosophy ;  and 
Fallopias,  Morgagni,  and  others  among  its 
medical  professors.  Padua  is  one  of  the 
five  sections  of  the  literary  union  of  Aus- 
trian Italy.  It  excelled  greatly  in  medi- 
cine, as  may  be  seen  from  the  names  of  the 
professors. 

Palazzo  of  the  University  derives  its 
name  of  //  B6  from  the  inn  upon  the  site 
of  which  it  is  located.  Here  is  the  statue 
of  the  celebrated  Elena  Lucrezia  Comaro 
Piacopia:  she  was  most  accomplished; 
9poke  the  Hobrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  Span- 
is\iy  French,  and  Latin  languages  fluently ; 
was  a  poetess,  an  excellent  musician,  well 
versed  in  mathematics  and  astronony,  and 
received  a  degree  of  medicine;  she  died 
anmarried  at  the  age  of  46. 

The  most  singular  building  is  the  Pcdaz- 
n  deUa  MtmicipalUay  the  history  of  which 
fci  as  remarkable  as  its  appearance.  The 
roof  is  very  high,  towering  far  above  the 
walls  of  the  edifice,  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world  which  is  unsupported 
by  columns.  The  interior  of  the  hall  is 
not  at  all  prepossessing,  being  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  the  waUs  are  hung  with  heavy 
mysterious  pointings,  which  rather  add  to 
the  dreary  appearance.  Among  the  busts 
and  monuments  which  tliis  building  con- 
tains is  the  bust  of  Pietro  dS  Abano^  who 
first  revived  the  art  of  medicine  in  Europe ; 
Spenme  Speron^s  statue ;  Livy's  monument 
And  its  history,  are  all  interesting,  but 
none  as  much  so  as  the  bust  erected  to  Lu- 
crexia  Dondi,  as  celebrated  for  her  virtues 
u  the  Roman  Lucrezia,  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  whom  so  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Romans  against  the  Tarquiiis 
that,  with  Brutus  as  their  leader,  they  bel- 
lowed forth  revenge  for  one  who  was  the 
"  mark  and  model  of  her  time,"  and  struck 
the  blow  for  liberty.  At  one  end  of  the 
^11  is  the  AUar  of  Iruo^vency,  composed 
of  black  granite;  at  the  other  end,  the 
famous  model  of  a  horse  by  Donatello.  In 
&  saite  of  apartments  near  the  entrance  to 
this  building  are  depopited  the  series  of 
Paduan  archives.  Among  the  diplomas  is 
•^ne  of  Henry  V.,  to  which  he  was  obliged 
to  annex  a  cross,  being  unable,  from  the 
*ant  of  education,  to  write  his  signature. 

The  BUflioteca  Capitnlare,  claiming  Pe- 


trarch as  one  of  its  founders,  contains 
10,000  volumes  and  some  curious  MSS. 
The  Biblioteca  Publica  has  1C0,000  printed 
volumes  an^  15,000  MSS. 

Padua  has  the  most  ancient  Botanic  Gar- 
deny  in  which  are  the  oldest  exotic  trees 
and  plants  common  in  Europe.  The  ce- 
dar of  Lebanon  flourishes  very  extensive- 
ly ;  the  magnolias  are  remarkably  elegant. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory^  in  which 
many  of  the  victims  of  Eccelini  were  im- 
prisoned. The  view  from  here  is  extend- 
ed and  exceedingly  flne,  combining  the 
Euganean  hills,  the  Lagoon  of  Venice,  and 
the  N.E.  Alps. 

The  Prato  deUa  VaSe  is  the  only  public 
promenade.  It  is  square  and  irregular,  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  London  square, 
except  that  the  interior  is  surrounded  with 
a  circular  stream  of  water,  along  the  bor- 
ders of  which  are  statues  of  celebrated  na- 
tives of  Padua,  besides  some  celebrities  of 
other  countries. 

The  most  interesting  palace  is  the  Pci' 
ktzzo  Pappqfamx,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  noblemen  of  the  country. 
Count  Andrea  Cittadella  di  Yicodozzere. 
Of  its  curiosities,  none  are  so  attractive  as 
the  group  in  sculpture  of  Lucifer  cast  out 
from  Heaven,  carved  from  a  single  block 
of  marble.  It  consists  of  sixty  figures. 
Twelve  years  of  the  artist's  life  were  con- 
sumed upon  it. 

The  Scuola  di  Sant  Antonio  is  most  rich 
in  frescoes  by  Titian,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  roost  interesting.  The  manufactures  of 
Padua  are  woolen  cloths,  silks,  and  ribbon. 
There  is  also  a  large  trade  in  wine,  oil,  cat- 
tle, and  leather.  In  a  tower  ai^'oining  the 
Cathedral  is  the  wonderful  clock  of  the  cel- 
ebrated inventor  Dondi,  for  which  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  mccl>:iiii»m  his  descendants 
bear  the  name  of  'Dondi  dell'  Orologio." 
Padua  is  noted  for  it^  charitable  institutions. 

From  June  to  August,  on  account  of  the 
fair  held  at  that  time,  the  city  is  the  gayest. 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  visit  Verona, 
Milan,  Turin,  etc.,  can  proceed  direct  from 
Padua  to  Florence  via  Ferrara  and  Bo- 
logna. Distance  to  Bologna,  98  miles. 
Time,  express,  3  hours ;  fare,  14  fr.  50  c. 

Passing  through  Abano,  the  birthplace 
of  the  historian  Liv^',  and  Battaglia,  a  cel- 
ebrated watering-place,  the  property  of  the 
Countess  de  "Wimpffen,  and  very  near  Ar- 
quo, Petrarch's  favorite  retreat,  wo  arrive  at 
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Ftrrara.—TliU  city  is  situsted  3  miles 
south  of  the  Po,  and  contains  27,G00  inhab- 
itants. Principal  hotels,  Europa  and  Stet- 
la  d'Oro.  Fcrrara  is  noticeable  as  being 
the  place  where  the  notorious  Lucretia  Bor- 
gia, vvife  of  the  Dake  of  FVrrHra,  breathed 
hf  r  last,  and  where  resided  aho  the  cele- 
brated poets  Ta5E>o  and  Ariosto,  and  the 
great  painters  Titian,  Lorenzo  Costa,  and 
Benvenuto  Tisio.  The  principal  edifices 
are  the  Palace^  a  very  ancient  building, 
mentioned  \>y  Byron  in  his  "Parisina;" 
the  Palazzo  Villas  in  which  are  many  cele- 
brated paintings  ;  the  istudio  Publico^  con- 
taining a  library  of  80,000  volumes  and 
many  M8S.,  and  the  houfe  of  Ariosto. 

Ferrara  to  Bologna^  by  rail,  1  hour. 

From  Padua  to  VicenzOy  distance  20  miles. 
Fare,  first  class,  62  c.  U.  S.  currency:  time, 
1  hour. 

Vicenzfi,  —  Principal  hotel,  Ifutel  de  la 
VVU.  Poptilation  85,000.  A  few  hours 
will  be  all  that  travelers  require  to  stay 
here,  and  they  will  find  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion a  very  good  cafd  answering  their  pur- 
pose. The  city  of  Vicenza  was  sacked  by 
Alaric  in  401,  and  pillaged  by  Attila,  the 
Lombards,  and  Frederick  IL  In  the  Idth 
century  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians,  who  retained  it  until  after  the 
downfall  of  the  republic.  It  is  beautifally 
idtnated  on  the  Bacchiglione,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Retrone.  It  is  one  of  the  best- 
built  cities  in  Italy.  The  different  rivers 
are  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  of  which  the 
finest  is  the  Ponte  de  San  Mkhele^  and  may 
be  favorably  contrasted  with  the  Rialto 
of  Venice.  Vicenza  is  a  bishop's  see,  the 
seat  of  the  council,  and  the  superior  courts 
for  the  delegates.  The  Vicentines  are 
quite  celebrated  for  the  interest  they  take 
in  manufactures;  they  consist  chiefly  of 
silks,  woolen  fabrics,  leather,  earthenware, 
goM  and  silver  articles,  etc.  The  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  the  cleanly  manner  in 
which  the  fields  are  kept,  make  quite  an 
impression  upon  the  traveler.  Vicenza  is 
a  very  ancient  city,  and  is  the  birthplace 
of  Palladio,  the  modern  Vitruvius,  who 
was  born  in  1518.  The  buildings  display 
his  skill  in  the  architecture,  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  the  city  is  *'full  of  Palladio." 
The  accurac}'  of  proportion  is  the  principal 
attraction  in  his  stj'le  of  architecture.  The 
Vicentine  villas,  which  are  very  beautiful, 
are  mostly  located  on  the  Monte,  a  rise  of 
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gronnd  adjoining  the  city,  commanding  a 
rich  and  extended  view  of  the  great  pUdn 
of  Lombardy.  The  palaces  of  the  city  ars 
exceeding!}'  handsome  in  design,  but  show 
that  they  have  been  much  neglected,  and 
only  half  inhabited. 

The  Duomo  is  of  but  little  interest,  con- 
taining scarcely  any  object  worthy  of  no- 
tice.    Church  of  San  Lorengo  is  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  has  lately  been  re- 
stored, after  having  remained  in  a  neglect- 
ed state  for  a  long  period.     It  has  some 
fine  monuments;  among  them  is  one  of 
Ferreti  the  historian,  also  of  John  of  Schio. 
The  principal  tombs  are  of  Scamozzi,  with 
hb  bust,  and  the  slab-tomb  which  former- 
ly covered  the  remains  of  Giovanni  Gior- 
gio Trissino,  the  poet,  who  died  in  1560. 
Church  of  La  Santa  Corona^  the  burial- 
place  of  Palladio.     The  different  cbapela 
are  richly  decorated,  the  tombs  and  punt- 
ings  ver}'  fine.      Palladio,  after  hsTiiig 
lain  here  for  a  long  time,  was  removed  to 
the  Campo  Santo.     Church  of  Sta.  Maria 
del  Monte  is  located  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  but  is  connected  with  it  by  a  range 
of  arcades  over  700  yards  in  length,  with 
165  arches.     It  stands  on  an  elevatkHi  of 
315  fL  above  Vicenza,  and  the  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  perfectly  chann- 
ing.    It  was  from  the  hill  in  front  of  this 
building  in  1848  that  Vicenza  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Austrians  for  nine  success- 
ive hours.     One  of  the  most  prominent 
objects  to  be  seen  from  the  Monte  is  the 
celebrated  March  Tower,    The  Aftuam  in 
the  Palazzo  Chiericati  contains  some  veiy 
good  pictures.     In  the  large  hall  is  the 
Supper  of  St.  Gregory,  by  Paul  Veronese, 
which  was  once  very  nwgnificent,  but  trss 
most  shamefully  abused  in  1848  by  tbo 
Austrian  soldiers.     Teatro  O^fmpUxt.-^Tiat 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Palladio,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
menced, and,  after  his  death,  was  comple- 
ted by  his  son,  who  followed  his  father'd 
designs  as  correctly  as  possible. 

The  two  houses  which  attract  the  most 
attention  in  the  city  are  those  of  PaUadto 
and  Piffafetta,  The  Rotonda  Capra,  sitn- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Berico,  more  ^- 
miliarly  known  as  Palladio's  villa,  shared 
the  same  fate  as  the  surrounding  buildings 
in  1848.  It  was  almost  entirely  ruined, 
and  now  presents  a  dreary  appeanmcc. 
Near  this  villa  is  the  palace  of  the  eelebra- 
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ted  Trissino  the  poet.  The  Public  Ceme- 
tery is  located  at  a  distance  of  about  half 
a  mOe  beyond  the  city.  Some  of  the  mon- 
uments are  very  fine.  The  one  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Palladio  is  said  to  have 
cost  upward  of  f  15,000. 

Vmctni  Soamoiziy  the  most  celebrated 
architect  of  bis  time,  was  a  native  of  Vi- 
cenxa.  He  died  in  1616.  He  wrote  "  Ideas 
on  Universal  Architecture,"  in  10  books. 

From  Vicenz'j  to  Verona^  distance  81 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  $1  06  c.  U.  S.  cur- 
rency ;  time,  1  b.  30  m. 

VERONA. 

Hotel,  A  Ibergo  delie  Due  Torre,  Popula- 
tion 58,000.  Vemoa  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  River  Adige,  which  flows  through 
it,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts, 
forming  a  peninsula.  The  river,  being 
vide  and  rapid,  is  crossed  by  four  noble 
stone  bridges.  As  you  approach  Verona 
it  appears  very  magnificent,  and  the  street 
throagh  which  you  enter  the  city  bears 
comparison  with  any  in  Earope  as  to  width. 
The  city  is  extremely  well  built,  and  is 
most  interesting ;  it  has  been,  in  its  da}',  of 
great  renown  and  strength.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood Maxius  fought  his  famous  battle 
against  the  Cimbri,  and  Theodoric  the 
Great  won  the  victory  over  Odoaccr.  From 
this  time  t»  that  of  Berengarias,  Verona 
vas  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  it  afterward 
became  the  capital  of  quite  a  large  terri- 
iofy,  governed  successively  by  the  Scali- 
gen,  Visconti,  etc.  In  the  13th  and  14th 
centaries  transpired  the  contentions  be- 
tween the  Capuletti  and  Bfontecchi  allud- 
od  to  by  Shak.<«peare.  Verona  submitted 
to  the  government  of  Venice  in  1405,  and 
continued  in  their  possession  until  the  over- 
throw of  the  Venetian  republic  in  -1798. 
It  was  the  seat  of  Congress  in  1622.  The 
most  beautiful  workmanship  presents  itself 
in  the  fine  proportions  and  ornaments  of 
many  of  the  buildings.  There  are  five 
gates  in  the  city,  two  of  which  are  remark- 
ably fine  structures.  The  old  towers  and 
walls  still  remain.  Extensive  fortifica- 
tions have  lately  been  built  in  place  of  the 
old  ones  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1797. 

Verona  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  some  of  whom  are  worthy 


of  particular  mention.  The  celebrated  Ro- 
man poet  Catullus,  bom  B.C.  86 ;  he  lived 
and  died  poor,  as  many  other  poets  have 
done,  although  he  possessed  a  superior 
genius.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
80  years  old,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation.  He  had  a  great 
admiration  for  the  fair  sex:  in  speaking 
of  his  Lesbia,  and  how  many  kisses  would 
satisfy  him,  said  that  he  desired  as  many  as 
there  were  grains  of  sand  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya  and  stars  in  the  heavens.  Aurelius 
Macer,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
acquired  considerable  fame.  Cornelius  Ne- 
pos,  the  Latin  historian,  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar:  he  left  the 
**  Lives  of  the  illustrious  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Captains"  as  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory: he  died  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
**Caius  Secundus  Pliny  the  elder,''  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  ancient  Roman 
writers,  bom  A.D.  28.  His  death  was 
both  singular  and  tragical.  While  com- 
manding the  fleet  atMisenum,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  ashes  which  proceeded  from 
Mt. Vesuvius;  he  immediately  embarked 
on  board  of  a  small  vessel,  and  landed  on 
the  coast,  where  he  remained  during  the 
night,  being  the  better  able  to  observe  the 
mountain,  which  appeared  to  be  one  con- 
tinual blaze.  He  was  soon  disturbed  by  a 
dreadful  eartl.quuke,  and  the  eruption  of 
the  volcano  increasing,  the  fire  at  length 
made  its  approach  to  the  spot  where  the 
philosopher  was  making  his  observations ; 
he  endeavored  to  fly  before  it,  but  was  un- 
able to  escape,  and  soon  fell,  suffocated  by 
the  thick  vapors  that  surrounded  him,  and 
the  insupp)ortable  stench  of  sulphurous 
matter.  His  body  wcs  found  three  days 
after,  and  was  buried  by  his  nephews. 
This  event  occurred  in  the  79th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  a^^e.  Ho  composed  a  natural  history' 
in  37  books,  which  has  ever  been  admired 
and  esteemed  as  a  jndicious  collection 
from  the  most  excellent  treatises  that 
were  written  before  his  age  on  the  various 
productions  of  nature.  Panvinius,  a  cele* 
brated  Auirustino  monk,  was  bom  at  Ve- 
rona in  1529;  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  histor}',  and  con- 
tinued the  "  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  com- 
menced by  Platina,  whereby  he  acquired 
the  title  of  the  &ther  of  history.     Vitru* 
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viae  of  antiquity,  and  the  faraons  Julius 
C»sar  Scjliger,  vrlio  represented  himself 
as  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  Scaligers, 
lords  of  Verona,  and  entitled  to  that  seigno- 
ry,  were  included  among  the  illostrious 
natives  of  this  city,  but,  it  appears,  with- 
out foundation,  for  it  is  said  Scali^er  was 
born  at  Padua,  and  was  the  son  of  Bordoai, 
a  miniature  painter. 

There  was  one  person  who  did  more  to 
increase,  by  bis  own  efforts,  the  fame  of 
the  citv,  than  all  the  rest  of  its  natives. 
This  was  the  celebrated  painter  Paul  Cag- 
liari,  snmamcd  Veronese  from  having  been 
born  in  Verona,  which  event  took  place  in 
1530.  He  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and 
at  an  early  age  manifested  a  strong  desire 
to  liecome  a  painter.  He  was  styled  by 
the  Italians  '' II pittur  feliee,'*  '*the  happy 
painter."  Titian  and  Tintoretto  were  se- 
lected as  his  models  of  perfection.  He 
established  himself  at  Venice,  where  he  re- 
sldad  until  his  death.  The  vigor  of  his 
coloring,  the  richness  of  his  composition, 
and  the  power  displayed  in  his  pictures, 
met  with  general  admiration.  Scarcely  a 
church  in  Venice  is  unadorned  with  his 
works.  The  ^reat  painting  of  the  ^^  Mar- 
riage at  Cana"  is  not  only  considered  his 
masterpiece,  but  almost  the  triumph  of  the 
art  of  painting.  He  died  of  a  fever  at 
Venice  in  1588,  and  had  a  tomb  and  a  stat- 
ue of  brass  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Sebastian. 

Verona  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  industrious  towns  of  Italv.  It  has 
nine  establishments  for  weaving  silk:  60 
sillc-twist  factories;  large  leather,  earth- 
enware, and  soap  factories ;  also  others  for 
the  weaving  of  linen  and  woolen  fabrics. 
Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  these  articles ; 
also  in  raw  silk,  grain,  oil,  sumach,  and 
agricultunil  produce.  Two  weekly  mark- 
ets are  located  here ;  two  fairs  take  place 
annually,  and  continue  for  15  days  each. 
The  fruits  and  flowers  raised  in  Verona  are 
remark  ably  line.  The  climate  is  healthr, 
but  a  little  keen,  on  account  of  its  near  ap- 
proach to  the  Alps.  One  of  the  tremen- 
dous floods  of  the  Adige,  which  took  place 
in  the  Idth  centur}',  is  illustrated  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  Cathedral.  In  1845  a  se- 
vere storm  occurred,  which  lasted  for  three 
days,  and  the  inhat)it:ints  were  conveyed 
around  the  town  in  l>oats. 

AmphithecUre. — One  of  the  most  import- 
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ant  objects  of  interest  which  first  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  stranger  is  the  great 
glory  of  Verona,  its  Amphitketdrt,  more 
I  perfectly  preserved  than  any  other  sped* 
men  of  Roman  architecture :  it  presents  a 
most  imposing  sight     It  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest existing  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome,  is  the  largest  edifice 
of  its  kind.     The  interior  has  suffered  but 
little,  in  consequence  of  the  great  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.     In 
1184  the  outer  circuit  was  very  badly  dam- 
aged by  an  earthquake.     There  were  for- 
merly 72  arches  in  the  outer  circuit,  and 
only  four  now  remam.    The  heiifht  of  the 
building,  when  perfect,  exceeded  130  feet 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse ;  the  extreme 
length  of  its  diameters  to  the  outer  wall 
510  feet  and  412;  those  of  the  arena,  250 
and  147.     In  the  interior,  the  corridors, 
stairs,  and  benches  are  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation.     It  formerly  had  40 
successive  tiers  of  gxanite  seats,  each  row 
being  1^  feet  high,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  the    whole    number   accommodating 
25,000  persons.     We  are  without  any  au- 
thentic information   in  reference  to  the 
founders  of  this  great  work.     It  is  snp* 
posed  to  have   been  built   between  the 
reigns  of  Titus  and  Trajan.     It  was  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  shows  and  sports  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  sometimes  as  an  sre-- 
na  for  judicial  combats.     At  a  later  period 
a  bull-fight  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.,  then  at  Verona,  was  exhibited  heie. 
In  still  more  modem  times  the  Pope  gave 
his  benediction  to  a  large  assemblu^  col- 
lected within  the  Amphitheatre  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  city.     While  Verona 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  thef 
erected  a  w^ooden  theatre  in  the  arena  of 
this  time-honored  institution,  for  the  per- 
formance of  farces,  equestrian  feats,  etc., 
which  were  gotten  up  for  the  amusement 
of  the  troops. 

There  are  other  monuments  of  antiquity 
in  Verona  deserving  of  celebrity,  particu- 
larly the  ancient  double  gateway  composed 
of  marble,  built  under  Oallienu?,  in  mem- 
ory of  whom  it  was  named.  Each  g**** 
way  is  ornamented  by  Corinthian  pilasters. 
It  has  been  standing  1600  years. 

The  fortifications  of  che  city  are  very  re- 
markable, of  early  origin,  and  are  attn 
uted  to  Charlemagne,  the  ScaligenS  *"^ 
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0tiier  oatiyes.  Since  1B49  the  modem  for- 
tifications have  been  strengthened,  and 
made  impregnable  in  every  possible  way. 
A  new  arsenal  has  been  erected,  -which  will 
sccommodate  a  garrison  of  20,000  men. 
Besides  the  ancient  doable  gateway  al- 
ready  allttded  to,  there  are  others  possess- 
ing great  beauty  of  architectural  design, 
and  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  carv- 
ing. 

Q^Mreket, — ^The  choiches  of  Yerona  are 
dirtingnisbed  for  their  magnificence.  The 
exterior  of  most  of  them  show  evidences 
«f  ftded  beauty  and  loxnry  of  art. 

Cathedral  of  Sta,  Maria  Matriooiare  was 
encted  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
BKdem  portions  of  it  are  very  rich  and 
beantifii]— chapels  of  the  Maffei  family  and 
St  Agatha  particularly  so.  There  are 
many  -vtrj  pecnliar  monuments  in  this 
bvOding:  among  them  is  one  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Vo- 
lona,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  foundation 
of  seven  churches;  the  poet  De  Cesuris 
baa  a  tomb  and  bust;  it  is  also  the  burial- 
pUce  of  Pope  Lucius  III.,  who  was  driven 
from  Borne  to  Verona,  where  he  died  in 
U^.  The  paintings  of  importance  have 
liearly  all  been  removed.  Titian's  As- 
flnnption  has  been  replaced  here  after  a 
tnir  to  Paris  and  back. 

The  Pmbytery  and  Baptittery  are  adorn- 
ed with  frescoes  ;  in  the  latter  is  the  font, 
^ft.  in  circumfeTence,  and  designed  from 
a  single  block  of  marble.  Church  of  Zan- 
CBHMM,  a  curious  structure  of  the  12th  cen- 
^"ry:  the  first  building  was  erected  on 
^  site  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tory,  through  the  liberality  of  Otho  II., 
*bo  left  a  handsome  donation  for  the  pur- 
P*e;  it  was  restored  in  1178.  The  entire 
fn)nt  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  in  stone, 
nd  the  doors  in  sculpture  of  bronze ;  the 
wheel-o|.fortane  window  is  one  of  the  most 
'nnarkable  features.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  well  proportioned,  and  presents 
a  striking  appearance ;  tho  plan  is  of  a 
^n  basilica ;  it  has  no  transepts ;  it  is 
rich  In  curious  reUcs,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  statue  of  St.  Zeno,  bishop 
of  Verona  in  862 :  he  was  by  birth  an  Afri- 
ca. Among  the  other  curiosities  is  a  vase 
''nned  of  a  single  block  of  red  porph;^*Ty, 
•bo  a  pedestal.  The  best  painting  is  one 
by  Uantegna,  back  of  the  high  altar;  it 
^^naeriy  consisted  of  six  compartments, 
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bnt  on  its  return  from  Paris  was  reduced 
to  three.  The  Cnff)t  contains  many  early 
frescoes,  and  tombs  of  the  ancient  bishops 
of  Verona;  also  a  stone  sarcophagus,  in 
which  the  remains  of  St.  Zeno  were  dis< 
covered  in  1839.  In  the  CloitUr  is  the 
tomb  of  Giuseppe  della  Soala,  alluded  to  by 
Dante.  The  Cemyxmile  is  particularly  aU 
tractive,  being  a  most  beautiful  structure 
of  its  peculiar  style  of  architecture.  Ad- 
joining the  church  is  the  cemetery,  con« 
taining  a  singular  mausoleums 

Church  of  Saint  AnastasiOj  in  the  Gothio 
style,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edi- 
fices of  its  kind  in  Italy :  it  is  76  feet  in 
width,  and  over  300  in  length.  The  altars 
are  aU  very  ele^nt;  paintings  good ;  the 
buildings  are  almost  entirely  covered  with 
frescoes.  The  pavement  is  composed  of 
red,  white,  and  gray  marbles,  most  taste- 
fully arranged. 

Church  of  San  Fermo  was  founded  in 
750;  its  piers  are  mas»ve,  and  show  but 
little  alteration ;  there  is  quite  a  good  deal 
of  ornament  about  the  church,  a  number 
of  paintings,  and  some  remarkable  monu- 
ments; two  urns  belonging  to  the  last 
members  of  the  Dante  ilEunily ;  the  frescoes 
are  very  singular. 

Church  of  San  Giorgio  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  paintings,  statues,  etc. 
The  high  altar  is  an  exquisite  piece  of 
workmanship.  The  principal  paintings 
are  those  of  Paul  Veronese,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  George,  and  Farinati's  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes. 

Church  of  San  Bemardiny  now  used  as  a 
military  store-house,  is  full  of  old  tombs ; 
the  little  circular  chapel  was  a  perfect  gem 
of  the  early  Venetian  school. 

Verona  contains  upward  of  40  churches, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  Palaces  of  this  city  are  mostly  from 
the  designs  of  Sanmicheli,  and  are  consid- 
ered some  of  his  finest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Palazto  del  ConsigUo  was  built  by 
Fr^  Giacondo ;  it  is  adorned  by  statues  of 
celebrated  natives,  Catullus,  Fracastorio, 
the  poet  and  physician,  also  distinguished 
as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  Pliny 
the  younger,  and  others.  The  public  gal- 
lery belotiging  to  this  palace  contains  some 
good  paintings,  although  the  best  have 
been  removed. 
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The  tombfl  of  the  old  lords  of  Verona  are 
carious  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture. 
They  have  stood  in  a  public  thoroughfare 
for  over  500  years  apparently  uninjured. 
The  tomb  of  Can  Grande  I.  forms  a  kind  of 
entrance  to  the  Church  of  Santa  M.  Antica. 
The  tomb  of  Can  Si&^orio  is  of  exquisite 
workmanship :  his  crimes  were  very  great, 
but  they  did  not  prevent  him  from  succeed^ 
ing  his  brother — whom  he  had  murdered — 
in  the  government. 

One  of  th%  finest  collections  of  literature 
in  .Italy  will  be  found  in  the  BibUoteca 
Capitolare:  unpublished  poems  by  Dante, 
a  Virgil  of  the  8d  century,  and  other  in- 
teresting specimens  of  early  literature. 

The  Piazza  dd  Erbe,  or  vegetable  mark- 
et, was,  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  the 
forum ;  from  the  tribune  criminals  received 
their  sentence.  The  fountain  in  the  cen- 
tre was  erected  by  King  Berengarius.  At 
one  end  of  the  Piazza  is  the  palace  of  the 
Blaifei  family. 

The  Town  Hall,  Muteo  Lapidario,  Ex- 
<Aanffe,  Lyceum,  Philharmonic  Academy ^ 
and  OperOfhouBty  are  among  the  most  aU 
tractive  and  conspicuous  buildings  of  Ve- 
rona. There  are  a  number  of  schools, 
theological  seminar}',  public  libraries,  and 
galleries. 

Theatres.  —  Teairo  Nuovo  and  Teatro 
VcUk. 

JvUeVg  Tomb. — Every  reader  of  Shak- 
speare  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
Montagues  and  Capnlets,  particularly  the 
portion  which  relates  to  the  faithful,  lov- 
ing Juliet,  and  the  cause  of  hermelancholy 
death.  Her  tomb  in  the  garden  of  the 
Orfanotmjio  does  but  little  justice  to  her 
memor}\  The  Austrian  government  in- 
tend, however,  to  erect  a  more  suitable 
monument  to  this  fiur  heroine.  The  orig- 
inal author  of  the  story  of  La  Giulietta 
was  Luigi  da  Porta,  a  gentleman  of  Vicen- 
za,  who  died  in  1629.  His  novel,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  until  1585,  being  first 
printed  at  Venice.  It  has  been  proved  by 
a  strict  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Verona, 
that  all  the  circumstances,  characters,  and 
truth  of  the  story  have  been  retained  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  production  of  his  play, 
which  was  written  in  1596.  Poor  Romeo 
realized  an  unhappy  termination  to  his  an- 
ticipated uniofi  with  his  lovely  J uliet.  His 
admiration  for  her  beauty  is  expressed  in 
the  following  lines : 
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^^  But  Bofl ;  what  Ught  through  yonder  vlndov 

breaks? 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sim : 
Arise,  fair  sud,  and  kill  the  envious  mom. 
Who  is  already  skk  and  pale  witli  grief 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fintr  than  «he. 

"  Two  of  the  fairest  ptan  in  all  the  heaven, 
Having  some  busineas,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  tfll  Vbej  return. 
.  What  if  ber  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  tbosa 

stara, 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp;  her  eye  in  heareo 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stroam  w 

bright, 
niat  birds  would  sing,  and  think  tt  were  not 

night" 

Several  excursions  may  be  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Verona,  which  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  travelers  who  remain  any  time 
in  the  city. 

Mantiua. — ^A  short  excursion  from  the 
line  of  our  route  may  be  made  to  this  citr. 
Distance  23  miles.  Fare  4  f .  80  cts.  Hotel, 
La  Fernet,  Population  28,000.  When  gov- 
erned by  her  own  dukes,  during  her  pros- 
perity, Mantua  contained  60,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  was  an  extensive  manufacturing 
place.  It  is  a  very  ancient  cit}',  l>eing 
founded,  it  is  supposed,  previous  to  Borne. 
Is  chiefly  celebrated  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Virgil,  or,  rather,  he  was  bom  at 
Andes,  two  miles  from  Mantua,  70B.G.,  at 
which  place  a  palace  was  built  by  one  of 
the  Gonzagos,  and  from  him  received  the 
title  of  Vir^iano.  Mantua  became  a  re- 
public after  the  conquest  of  Northern  Italy 
by  Charlemagne,. and  until  the  12th  ceB' 
tury  continued  under  that  form  of  govera- 
ment,  at  which  time  the  Gonzago  family 
became  managers  of  its  affairs,  and  directed 
them  with  supreme  authority.  They  etil] 
retained  possession,  after  being  rused  to 
the  title  of  dukes,  until  1707,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Austrians. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  very  singuki, 
being  built  upon  two  portions  of  land,  be- 
tween which  flows  the  River  Mincio ;  the 
lowness  of  the  ground  makes  the  cliioaats 
very  unhealthy.  It  is  deficient  in  natmal 
beauty,  but  possesses  many  objects  of  m- 
terest  in  its  ancient  buildings  and  WQrki 
of  art.  It  is  surrounded  by  lakes,  the  ]ffin* 
cipal  of  which  are  the  Lctgo  di  Mezzo,  Logo 
di  Sopra,  and  Lago  Inferiore^  A  portioo 
of  these  lakes  are  natural,  and  the  other 
portions  are  fonned  by  damming  up  the 
waters  of  the  river.  They  are  crossed  by 
six  stone  bridges,  which  oonnect  the  toirn 
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with  the  Borgo  di  Fortezza^  a  Btrong  citadel 
of  Porto  in  the  north,  and  also  with  the 
Borgo  di  San  Georgio,  and  is  surroanded 
br  strong  walls.  Mantua,  from  being  so 
strongly  fortiticd,  is  rendered  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Italy.  The  excursion  from 
Verona  to  Mantua  is  very  charming,  espe- 
cially as  the  snn  is  declining,  affording  the 
romantic  traveler  an  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
m^  the  beauties  of  an  Italian  sky  and  sun- 
set. 

The  central  part  of  the  city  exhibits 
si^s  of  commercial  activity,  but  the  out* 
Bkirts  are  exceedingly  quiet,  and  the  dilap- 
idated state  of  many  of  the  buildings  bear 
iritaess  to  the  misfortunes  which  Mantua 
bas  sustained.  Its  ancient  splendor  is  still 
visible,  however,  in  many  interesting  rel- 
ics which  yet  remain.  One  of  the  most 
important  buildings  to  be  noticed  is  the 
CcuteUt}  di  Corte,  palace  of  the  Gonzago 
family,  erected  by  Francesco  Gonzago  IV., 
capitano  of  Mantua.  It  is  a  vast  struc- 
ture, with  noble  towers,  which,  however, 
are  greatly  decayed  and  battered ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  now  used  as  a  prison, 
the  other  portion  as  public  offices ;  in  these 
may  be  soen  some  ancient  frescoes  which 
■re  very  rich. 

Pakaxo  Imperiale. — ^This  mansion,  which 
once  boasted  of  so  much  grandeur,  is  now 
eotirely  deserted ;  yet  on  every  wall  may 
be  seen  works  of  old  masters,  frescoes  of 
great  beauty  and  effect.  The  rooms  are 
nearly  500  in  number,  and  were  formerly 
fitted  up  in  the  most  gorgeous  style,  with 
Flemish  and  Mantuan  tapestry,  and  ele- 
gant furniture :  it  is  floored  with  porcelain. 
This  palace  was  built  for  the  third  sover- 
eign of  Mantua.  The  genius  of  Giulio 
Romano  is  most  advantageously  displayed 
in  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  building. 

Churches. — The  Duomo  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Rome.  It  is  richly  decorated,  but  pos- 
sesses few  paintings.  Church  of  St.  A  ndrea 
is  far  superior  to  the  Cathedral,  and,  in  fact, 
is  considered  one  of  the  moet  beautiful 
charches  in  Italy.  Maniegna  is  buried 
here,  and  the  bust  of  him  is  a  fine  piece  of 
vorkmanabip.  Many  of  the  monuments 
*f^  interesting,  having  been  erected  to 
I'  peTMns  of  celebrity.  Beneath  the  high 
Altar  is  the  shrine,  containing  the  blood  of 
oorLord.   The  Campanile  is  still  standing. 


The  Muaeo  Antiquario  contains  many 
Roman  statues  and  some  Greek ;  also  sev- 
eral imperial  busts,  one  of  Virgil,  and  a 
superior  Caligula. 

The  best  part  of  Mantua  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Piazza  Virffilianaf  which  is 
a  large  square  surrounded  by  trees  and 
open  to  the  lake.  The  PorUe  di  San  Gwr- 
gia,  which  crosses  the  entire  lake,  is  2500 
feet  in  length:  it  was  built  in  the  14th 
century.  Mantua  has  an  academy  of  fine 
arts,  a  public  library  containing  80,000 
volumes,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  lyceum,  a 
gymnasium,  a  work-house,  botanic  garden, 
and  many  other  institutions  of  science  and 
industry^ ,  Opposite  to  the  church  of  Sta. 
Barbara  is  the  residence  of  Giulio  Romano : 
his  remains  were  interred  in  the  church 
just  mentioned. 

A  short  distance  ^m  Mantua  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo del  T;  it  is  from  the  design  of  Giulio 
Romano,  who  also  acted  as  sculptor,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  paintings  some  of  his 
most  exquisite  touches.  The  Hall  of  Gi- 
ants is  an  immense  study,  so  varied  are  the 
figures  therein  represented. 

From  Verona  to  Milan,  distance  75  miles. 
Fare  14  lira  (a  lira  equals  17  cents  U.  S.  c), 
passing  Peschiera,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo. 

Peschiera  is  a  very  strong  fortification, 
situated  on  a  small  island  connecting  the 
River  Mincio  with  Lake  Garda ;  the  forti- 
fications were  first  erected  by  JN^apoleon :  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  Piedmontese  in  1848, 
after  having  been  besieged  two  months. 
Steamers  run  regularly  from  Peschiera  to 
Eiva,  at  the  other  end  of  Lake  Garda,  stop- 
ping at  the  different  towns  on  either  side 
of  the  lake.  Fare  4}  lira ;  time,  4  hours. 
Excursions  are  made  from  this  point  to  the 
Tyrol  and  Venetian  Lombardy,  Solferino. 

Logo  di  Garda, — This  lake  is  formed 
mostly  by  the  River  Mincio,  which  de- 
scends from  the  Italian  Tyrol.  The  whole 
surrounding  country  is  a  garden  of  beauty. 
Garda  is  more  extensive  than  Como  or 
Maggiore,  although  it  receives  less  water. 
Its  height  is  about  800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  its  depth  1900  feet.  Many 
of  its  sides  are  bold  and  precipitous,  and  is 
almost  entirely  sarrounded  by  mountains. 
The  lower  portion  of  it  is  12  miles  across. 
Catullus  selected  this  lovely  situation  for 
his  villa,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visi- 
ble; he  was  singularly  attached  to  the 
.  spot,  and  express^  his  admiration  for  it  in 
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•ome  of  hifl  finest  Terees.  The  climate  is 
more  mild  and  agreeable  than  upon  any 
other  of  the  Lombard  lakes.  Its  shores 
are  covered  with  villages,  and  the  land  is 
very  fertile.  The  lemon-tree  is  planted 
very  extensively,  as  well  as  the  oUve.  The 
lake  abounds  in  fine  fish,  such  as  trout, 
]nke,  etc. ;  also  the  sardelle  and  agove,-spe- 
cies  of  the  delidoos  herring  which  are 
found  in  the  other  lakes.  The  waters  are 
at  times  troubled,  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  storms  which  are  very  prevalent; 
the  waves  rising  to  an  immense  height, 
owing  to  the  large  expanse  of  water.  The 
Mincio  is  the  only  outlet. 

Brtacia,  —  Hotel,  Albergo  Heale  deila 
PobUju  Population  41,000.  Brescia  is  a 
Tery  ancient  city,  and  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications.  The 
heroism  of  the  Brescians  has  not  degener- 
atedf  but  the  fortifications  are  dilapidated, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  manufactures 
of  fire-arms  was  carried  in  ancient  times 
has  decreased  very  rapidly,  caused  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Austrians,  their  present 
rulers. 

Brescia  was  taken  by  the  French  dur- 
ing the  league  of  Cambray,  which  caused 
a  revolt,  and  resulted  in  being  retaken  by 
storm  in  1512,  oil  which  occasion  Chevalier 
Bayard  was  so  seriously  wounded.  Gas- 
tbn  de  Foix,  who  was  appointed  general 
of  Francis  I.*s  forces  while  vet  a  mere 
youth,  not  having  attained  his  twenty- 
third  year,  learned  that  the  city  of  Brescia 
had  l>een  delivered  over  to  the  Venetians, 
and  that  the  garrison  was  incapable  of 
longer  resistance,  hastened,  with  incredi- 
ble exertion  and  fatigue,  to  the  rescue  of 
that  place,  fought  two  battles,  achieved 
two  victories,  and,  on  arriving  before  the 
gates,  summoned  the  city  to  surrender,  be- 
ing anxious,  if  possible,  to  avoid  farther 
slaughter.  The  summons  was,  however, 
disregarded,  although  the  citizens  were  de- 
sirous that  it  should  be  complied  with. 
The  attack  commenced,  and  the  carnage 
which  ensued  was  fearful.  The  Venetians 
fought  desperately,  but  in  vain.  The  city 
was  taken,  the  garrison  and  population 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town  delivered 
up  to  all  the  horrors  of  pillage  and  vio- 
lence. The  brave  Bayard  fell  wounded 
by  a  pike  through  the  thigh,  which  broke 
in  the  wound,  and  was  Ixime  to  the  rear 
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I  by  two  archers.  The  citizens,  women,  and 
children  harassed  the  invading  troops  by 
hurling  briclu  and  stones,  and  even  pour- 
ing trailing  water  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses ;  but  ultimately  between  7000  and 
8000  Venetians  fell  in  action,  or  were 
butchered  as  they  attempted  to  escape, 
while  the  loss  of  the  French  did  not  ex- 
ceed 50  men.  Unhappily,  they  no  sooner 
saw  themselves  masters  of  the  city  than 
the  most  brutal  excesses  supervened.  Hon* 
asteries  and  convents  were  invaded,  pri' 
vate  families  were  mined  and  disgraced, 
and  the  gross  booty  secured  by  the  con- 
querors was  estimated  at  three  millions  of 
crowns — a  circumstance  which  ultimately 
proved  the  destruction  of  the  French  cause 
in  Italy,  numbers  of  the  individuals  thus 
suddenly  enriched  forsaking  their  posts 
and  returning  to  their  homes,  enfeebling 
the  army  of  De  Foix,  and  condudng  to 
the  fatal  termination  of  the  battle  of  Ba- 
▼enna.  Brescia  has  produced  some  emi- 
nent men,  among  whom  was  the  historisn 
Mazzuchelli,  the  mathematician  Taitaglia, 
and  Agoni. 

Churckea, — TYMDwmo  Vecchio  was  bniSt 
by  two  Lombard  dukes.     It  is  very  an- 
cient, having  been  commenced  in  660  A.D., 
and  finished  in  670.     It  still  retains  some 
old  tombs  and  paintings,  which,  howet- 
er,  are  not  of  the  first  class.     The  Dnn- 
mo  Nvofoo  is -a  modem  edifice  of  white 
marble,  completed  in  1825.     The  dome  is 
very  large,  next  in  size  to  that  of  the  Gs- 
thedral  at  Florence.    1  n  front  H this  build- 
ing is  a  fountain,  with  an  allegorical  stat* 
ue  of  the  city.     Church  of  ^Sf.  Afra  con- 
tains  many  beantiful  ik^sooes  and  pafait- 
ings;   among  the  latter  is  Titian's  fine 
work,  "  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery." 
There  is  also  an  excellent  portrait  of  Panl 
Veronese  in  the  foreground  of  his  paintm(( 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Afira.    The  chnrch 
is  veiy  ancient,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
renovated.     A  temple  of  Saturn  formerly 
occupied  this  location.    Church  of  8tm  S*- 
earo  e  Ctho  is  richly  endowed  with  paint- 
ings, for  which  it  is  principally  remarfcsr 
ble.    Church  of  San  Guwamn  EwmgeSttaj 
the  oldest  church  in  Brescia;  many  of 
Moretto's  finest  productions  are  here  dls* 
played.     Church  of  Scm  Frcmcnco  con- 
tains a  painting  of  great  beauty,  repressnt- 
ing  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  FraO' 
cesco  du  Pmto  ^t  Cararaggio^  whose  woita 
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m  very  race.  It  waa  in  ihia  building 
that  the  Bresdans  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  repablic  of  Venice  in  1421.  Church 
of  Sen  Pietro  in  Olivtto  is  also  remarkable 
for  its  paintings,  containing  many  speci- 
mens of  the  Brescian  art. 

ffhUoUca  QdriniaMy  founded  by  Cardi- 
Bal  Quirini  in  1750,  is  well  famished  with 
ancient  MSS.  and  books ;  80,000  volumes  it 
now  contains.  A  copy  of  the  Gospels,  in 
gold  and  silver,  of  the  9th  century,  is  one 
ttf  the  most  interesting  relics.  Its  found- 
er was  most  liberal  in  donations  of  early 
and  carious  works ;  none  more  useful  than 
the  collection  of  Cardinal  Pole. 

The  Broletto,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  re- 
public, erected  of  brick,  of  peculiar  archi- 
tectare,  was  commenced  in  the  llth  centu- 
ry and  completed  in  the  12th.  The  armo- 
xial  bearings  were  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed in  1796.  It  contained  many  ancient 
historical  objects  of  interest  and  some  ex- 
cellent paintings  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  the  French.  It  is  now  used  for  public 
offices  and  prisons.  On  a  large  circular 
window  in  the  great  court  are  some  terra- 
cotta omamenta  of  great  beauty. 

Palazzo  del  Loggia,  in  the  Picusza  Vecchioj 
was  formerly  intended  for  the  town  hall. 
It  was  ariginally  as  beautiful  in  the  inte- 
rior as  in  the  exterior,  but  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  18th  of  January,  1575,  defaced  it 
to  a  very  great  extent.  The  exterior  suf- 
fered somewhat  by  the  bombardment  of 
1849.  Many  of  Titian's  fine  paintings 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  confla- 
gration. 

Mvteo  Chrieo. — ^The  city  is  indebted  to 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens.  Count 
Torsi,  for  this  building  and  its  collections. 
The  most  valuable  of  its  contents  is  a  cel- 
ebrated work  of  Raphael,  representing  our 
Savior  crowned  with  thorns,  for  which 
Count  Torsi  paid  24,000  fhincs.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Mosea  family  of  Pe- 
aaro.  The  paintings,  busts,  etc.,  are  ad- 
Bkirably  arranged,  and  occupy  ten  different 
nxnns.  There  are  several  other  galleries 
containing  paintings  of  interest. 

The  gay  exterior  of  the  palaces  of  Bres- 
cia add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  city, 
Also  its  numerous  sqiuires  and  fountains — 
the  latter  72  in  number.  Its  public  insti- 
tutions are  numerous,  and  very  interest- 
ing in  appearance.  Altogether,  there  is 
*i  air  of  grandeur  about  the  city  that  is 


very  impressive.  There  are  two  towers  in 
the  city,  the  Torre  deV  OrohgicL,  and  the 
Torre  deUa  Palata,  The  former  has  a 
large  dial,  which  marks  the  course  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  hours  are  struck 
by  two  men  of  metal. 

The  antiquities  of  Brescia  add  much  to 
its  interest.  In  1820,  while  excavations 
were  being  made,  a  fine  temple  of  white 
marble,  with  Corinthian  columns,  was  dis- 
covered, which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Hercules  in  the  year  72.  It 
is  of  most  remarkable  architecture.  The 
masonry  is  very  magnificent.  Many  por- 
tions are  quite  perfect.  A  bronze  statue 
of  Victory  was  discovered  at  the  same  time. 
Many  of  the  relics,  such  as  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, fragments  of  architecture,  etc.,  have 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  placed  in  a 
museum  which  has  been  instituted  within 
this  edifice. 

The  Campo  Santo. — ^This  cemetery  is  kept 
in  most  excellent  order,  and  is  well  worth 
a  visit,  being  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  cemeteries  in  Italy.  It  has  a 
beautiful  chapel,  and  many  very  elegant 
monuments.  The  expense  of  burial  here 
is  very  moderate.  The  cypress  is  grown 
to  a  great  extent,  many  of  the  avenues  be- 
ing bordered  with  it. 

Brescia  has  five  gates — Porta  di  San 
Giovanni  leading  to  Milan,  San  Naaarro  to 
Crema,  San  Ales»andro  to  Cremona,  Tu- 
htnga  to  Vienna  and  Mantua,  and  Porkk 
Pile  to  Val  Trompia. 


Bergamo,  —  Principal  hotel,  Albergo  d? 
Italia,  Population  86,000.  Bergamo  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions,  upper  and  lower, 
which  are  situated  half  a  mile  from  each 
other.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having 
existed  under  the  Romans.  During  the 
French  ascendency  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Serio.  The  most  an- 
cient portion  of  it  has  an  elevated  situation, 
and  is  inhabited  principally  by  the  nobili- 
ty. The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  build- 
ings lofty  and  massive.  The  city  waa^ 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Venetians  in  con- 
sequence of  its  position ;  many  of  the  walls 
are  still  standing,  and,  having  been  con- 
verted into  boulevards,  afford  beautiful 
and  extended  views.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  town  is  a  most  interesting  walk,  ex- 
tending over  the  plains  of  Lombardy  to  the 
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Alps  and  Apennines,  in  which  the  steeples 
of  Cremona,  Monza,  and  Milan  are  easily 
distinguished.  Bergamo  has  been  most 
useful  to  the  musical  world  in  producing 
many  good  composers,  the  principal  ones 
being  Rubini  and  Donizetti.  A  monu- 
ment has  been. erected  to  the  latter  from 
thd  design  of  Vela,  the  celebrated  Swiss 
sculptor,  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giort.  Many  other  eminent  men  claimed 
this  as  their  native  city ;'  among  them  was 
Bernardo  Tasso,  father  of  ITorquato,  the 
prince  of  Italian  poets ;  the  Abb6  Serassi, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Tasso ;  and  Tirabos- 
chi,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  and  au- 
thor of  the  elaborate  and  invaluable  work 
entitled  "Storia  della  LeUeratura  Itali- 
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Churches, — The  church  of  Sia.  Miiria 
Magglore  is  composed  of  black  and  white 
marble,  and  manj'  portions  of  it  exhibit 
elaborate  workmanship.  The  interior  is 
richly  decorated  with  paintings.  The  Cam- 
panile is  800  feet  high,  and  is  a  most  con- 
spicuous object.  Adjoining  this  church  is 
the  CoUeoni  Chapel:  the  principal  object 
of  interest  is  the  monument  by  Amadeo, 
erected  to  the  founder.  The  tomb  of  his 
Child,  Medea  CoUeoni,  is  also  remarkably 
fine.  The  Duomo:  the  most  attractive 
portion  of  this  edifice  is  its  cupola :  it  has 
an  ancient  baptistery  of  the  5th  century. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  contain- 
ing frescoes,  mosaics,  etc. 

The  Palazzo  Nuovo  is  now  occupied  by 
the  municipal  authorities;  it  has  never 
been  entirely  completed.  Palazzo  Vecchto^ 
situated  opposite  to  the  above ;  in  front  of 
it  is  the  statue  of  Tasso.  Bergamo  has  a 
large  number  of  public  institutions :  a  pub- 
lic library  with  60,000  volumes ;  a  school 
founded  by  Count  Carrara,  where  gratui- 
tous instruction  may  be  received  in  music, 
painting,  and  architecture.  There  are  ex- 
tensive establishments  for  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  silk.  An  annual  fair  is  held 
on  the  22d  of  August,  lasting  14  da^'S ;  the 
amount  of  money  tak^n  in  at  this  tair  is 
said  to  be  £1,200,00^. 

MILAN. 

Thirt3'-two  miles,  and  we  arrive  at  the 
ancient  city  of  AJilan,  Population  196,000. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
one  of  the  best-kept  in  Italy. 

Milan  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  richly- 
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cultivated  plain,  between  the  Olooo  and 
Lam  bra,  and  is  connected  with  these  river* 
by  the  Variglio  Grande  and  other  canals, 
79  miles  ftova  Turin  and  150  from  Venice. 
It  is  the  principal  city  of  N.  Italy,  nearly 
circular  in  its  formation,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  which  was  mostly  erected  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1555.  The  space  between 
the  canal  and  wall  is  laid  out  in  gardens 
and  planted  with  fine  trees ;  the  cit}*  prop- 
er is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
and,  although  like  most  ancient  cities,  it  is 
very  irregularly  laid  out,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  Europe,  full  of  ac- 
tivity and  wealth,  has  some  noble  thor- 
oughfares, and  displays  a  number  of  fine 
buildings  kept  in  thorough  repair.  An  ad- 
vancement in  improvements  of  all  kinds 
is  visible,  and  is  fn%  from  every  symptom 
of  a  declining  population.  It  Is  a  great 
business  city,  and  monetary  teansactions 
are  exceedingly  well  conducted,  and  is  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  the  traveler  in 
point  of  obtaining  extended  letters  of  cred- 
it, etc. 

Milan  stands  at  an  elevated  height  of 
452  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  dominions  by  Scipio  Nasica 
191  B.C.  It  ranked  the  sixth  city  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  4th  century.  In 
the  12th  centurj'  it  was  the  cafutal  of  a  re- 
public, and  afterward  of  a  duchy  in  the 
families  of  Sforza  and  Yisconti.  It  was 
held  by  Spain,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
until  it  was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1714.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1796,  and  also 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo  in  1800.  From 
1805  until  1814  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  barracks  of  Milan 
are  very  extensive :  the  largest,  Coktm 
Grande^  is  900  feet  in  length  and  700  in 
width.  In  front  and  on  the  sides  is  the 
Foro  Bonaparte,,  laid  out  in  ele^nt  walks 
planted  with  trees.  In  the  rear  is  a  largo 
open  space  called  the  Picazad'Armi,  where 
the  Stmplon  road  commences  by  the  Arco 
della  Pace,  This  arch  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  modem  architecture ;  it  is  of  marble, 
richly  adorned  with  statues,  and  was  dp' 
signed  by  the  Marquis  Cagnola.  Its  len^ 
is  73  feet,  depth  42  feet,  and  height  74; 
98  feet  to  the  top  of  the  fanncipal  statae. 
Facing  the  city  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Peace 
in  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses. 

The  city  is  entered  by  ten  gates;  the 
richest  one,  and  the  most  romarkaUe,  it 
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the  Porta  OrUnk^e,  Many  of  the  others 
ure  interesting  from  historical  associations, 
SQch  as  the  Porta  Ticenese,  leading  to  Pa^ 
via,  through  which  Bonaparte  passed  after 
the  battle  of  Marengo ;'  and  the  Porta  Ro- 
manOf  erected  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
Margaret  of  Austria,  wife  of  Philip  III.  of 
Spain.  Between  the  Porta  Tanaglia  and 
the  Porta  Yicellina  stood,  in  former  times, 
the  ducal  castle  erected  by  Galeazzo  Yis- 
Gonti  II.  in  1358.  It  was  destroyed  after 
the  duke's  death,  but  rebuilt  by  Francesco 
Sforzi,  and  has  since  been  converted  into 
a  barrack,  which  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened since  the  outbreak  of  1849.  During 
Eugene  Beaubamais'  government  a  Doric 
gateway  was  erected  of  granite,  with  a 
portico  in  the  same  style.  The  AmpM- 
ihecUre  is  located  on  one  side  of  the  Piazza 
dArmiy  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
SO^OOO  spectators.  Aquatic  sports  might 
easily  tak<^  place  here,  the  facilities  for 
flooding  it  being  very  extensive.  Napo> 
leoa  witnessed  a  regatta  here  in  1807. 

CHURCHES. 

Tke  Lwmo. — This  magnificent  cathe- 
dral astonishes  and  enchants  the  beholder. 
Fear  not  that  you  are  expecting  more 
grandeur  and  beauty  than  you  will  realize, 
for  this  is  impossible.  It  does  occur  with 
other  buOdings,  even  with  St.  Peter's,  but 
never  with  this  sublime  creation  of  art. 
**  Its  forest  of  pinnacles,  its  wilderness  of 
tracery,  delicately  marked  against  the  gray 
skr,  the  impression  sinks  deeper  and  deep- 
er mto  the  mind,  wonderful !  wonderful !" 
What  a  head  was  that  which  gave  birth 
to  this  conception!  How  it  must  have 
glowed  as  the  great  temple  sprang  forth 
vithin  it,  holding  up  its  pinnacles  to  heav- 
en, and  shedditig  this  sense  of  grandeur 
npon  earth.  The  style  of  architecture,  al- 
though somewhat  varied  in  consequence  of 
bemg  such  a  length  of  time  in  process  of 
erection,  and  the  different  ideas  of  a  large 
number  of  artists  displayed  upon  it,  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  of  exquisite 
beauty.  It  b  constructed  entirely  of  white 
marble  from  the  quarries  of  the  Gandoglio^ 
beyond  Lake  Maggiore,  which  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Duomo  by  Gian  Galeazzo. 
It  is  m  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  building;  is  490  feet, 
breadth  180 ;  height  to  the  top  of  the  stat- 
ne  354  feet,  length  of  the  transept  284  feet, 


height  of  the  nave  152  feet  The  fh9ade 
presents  a  fine  general  effect ;  the  central 
tower  and  spire  is  very  beautiful.  There 
are  accommodations  for  several  thousand 
statues,  but  the  precise  number  we  are  un^ 
able  to  give,  not  having  had  time  to  count 
them ;  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  like  to  judge  for  themselves,  we  will 
give  the  statement  of  different  authors: 
M'Culloch  says  4500 ;  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  au- 
thor of  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
affirms  that  there  are  already  7000,  and 
places  for  8000  more ;  *  *  Murray"  says  4400, 
which  is  the  most  correct.  In  order  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  grandeur  of  the  Duomo, 
every  person  who  can  do  so  should  ascend 
the  flight  of  160  steps  to  the  roof.  The  most 
delightful  time  for  enjoying  this  the  widest 
and  loveliest  prospect  in  Italy  is  before 
sunrise  or  after  sunset,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, as  an  Italian  skv  at  this  hour  of  the 
day  is  surpassingly  beautiful. 

'^Allitshneih 
From  the  rich  suneet  to  the  rising  star^ 
Their  magical  variety  diffiue : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till— 'tis  gone,  and  all  is 
gray." 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  very  im- 
posing: **Its  double  aisles,  its  clustered 
pillars,  its  lofty  arches,  the  lustre  of  its 
walls,  its  numberless  niches  filled  with 
marble  figures,  give  it  an  appearance  nov« 
el  even  in  Italy,  and  singularly  majestic." 
The  view  is  not  in  the  least  obstructed,  al- 
though it  contains  many  clusters  of  pillars 
which  support  the  vault,  nearly  90  feet  in 
height,  but,  being  only  8  feet  in  diameter, 
scarcely  conceal  any  portion  of  the  build- 
ing from  the  eye.  The  high  altar  is  situ- 
ated, as  in  all  other  ancient  churches,  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  congregation,  and 
immediately  before  the  choir.  In  a  sub- 
terraneous chapel  beneath  the  dome  is  a 
shrine  in  which  are  inclosed  the  remains 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Mi- 
lan in  the  IGth  century.  The  five  door- 
ways were  executed  by  Mangoni  in  1548 ; 
the  two  granite  columns  on  either  side  of 
the  centre  doorway  are  composed  of  a  sin- 
gle block  of  marble,  and  were  presented  by 
St.  Charles.  The  pavement,  composed  of 
red,  blue,  and  white  mosaics,  is  arranged 
most  tastefully  in  different  figures;  the 
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whole  scene  is  greatly  enlivened  by  the 
morning  sun,  which  shines  through  the 
eastern  window.  The  three  immense  win- 
dows behind  the  high  altar  are  very  im- 
posing, and  the  dark  bronzes  of  the  pulpit 
increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  background. 

Suspended  firom  the  vaulting  over  the 
altar  is  a  casket  centaining  one  of  the  nails 
of  the  cross,  which  is  always  exposed  at 
the  annual  feast  of  the  '*  Invention  {find- 
ing) of  the  Holy  Cross,"  at  which  time  it 
is  also  carried  through  the  streets  with  all 
due  solemnity,  and  followed  by  a  proces- 
sion. Among  the  other  relics  belonging 
to  the  Cathedral  is  the  towel  with  which 
Christ  washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples,  part 
of  the  purple  robe  which  he  wore,  and  some 
of  the  thorns  from  his  crown ;  a  stone  from 
the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  rod  of  Moses ; 
teeth  which  belonged  to  Daniel,  Abraham, 
John,  and  Elisha,  etc. 

This  cathedral  is  certainly  the  finest 
Gothic  edifice  in  Italy,  and,  as  a  church, 
ranks  next  to  St.  Peter's.  No  person  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  sublimity ;  and 
the  idea  suggests  itself  to  one  beholding  it 
that,  although  Nature  in  her  works  was  so 
perfectly  faultless  and  impressive,  man,  in 
his  efforts  to  compete  with  her,  was  brought 
into  very  close  alliance.  If  so  grand  at 
all  times,  how  greatly  must  that  grandeur 
be  increased  when  the  entire  building  is  il- 
luminated, as  it  was  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
genta, and  to  celebrate  at  the  same  time 
the  anniversary  of  the  five  days  of  March, 
1848,  when  the  Milanese  rose  and  expelled 
their  Austrian  masters  ?  After  the  entire 
city  was  illuminated,  gorgeous  rays  of 
light,  representing  the  Italian  colors,  red, 
green,  and  white,  blazed  forth  simultane- 
onsly  from  this  magnificent  edifice ;  spire, 
roof,  and  body  presenting  a  mysterious 
grandeur  and  sublime  beauty,  with  which 
no  one  could  fail  to  be  everlastingly  im- 
pressed. The  delicate  tints  of  the  crim- 
som,  as  they  reflected  upon  the  white  mar- 
ble of  the  Cathedral,  were  scarcely  surpass- 
ed by  the  deeper  color  which  it  afterward 
assumed,  and  then  so  mysteriously  changed 
into  green,  and  then  to  the  purest  white. 

TofvJbi  and  Monuments. — These  are  very 
numerous,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  give 
the  most  important.  Tomb  of  Giovanni 
Giacomo  de*  Medici,  uncle  of  San  Carlo 
Borromeo,  designed  by  Michael  Angclo ; 
tombs  of  Cardinal  Caracciolo,  governor  of 
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Milan,  and  Giovanni  Andrea  Vimercad,  a 
canon  of  the  Cathedral,  are  very  striking. 
Monument  of  Marco  Carelli,  a  benefactor, 
is  quite  remarkable ;  also  the  tomb  of  OU 
tone  Visconti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  is  com- 
posed of  red  Verona  marble.  Above  this 
tomb  is  a  sitting  statue  of  Pope  Pius  lY. 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament ^  or  delT  AU 
(ero,  derives  its  name  from  the  splendid 
candelabrum  which  stands  before  it,  pre- 
sented by  Giovanni  Battista  Trivulzio, 
arch-priest  of  the  Cathedral.  It  contains 
quite  a  number  of  slab  tombs,  statues,  etc. 
The  Baptisteiy  contains  the  ancient  font 
from  the  bath  of  the  lower  empire,  where 
baptism  was  administered  by  immersion. 
On  the  high  altar  is  the  superb  tabernacle 
of  gilt  bronze,  adorned  with  figum  of  oar 
Savior  and  the  twelve  apostles,  presented 
by  Pius  IV. 

In  the  subterranean  church  under  the 
choir  services  are  performed  during  the 
winter,  it  being  more  comfortable  than  the 
one  above.  From  this  you  enter  the  chap- 
el of  San  Carlo.  It  is  lighted  by  an  open- 
ing in  the  pavement  above,  but  tapers  are 
used  to  increase  the  light,  which  is  not 
sofficien'tly  strong  to  allow  the  objects  to 
be  seen.  The  walls  are  covered  by  illus- 
trations of  the  principal  events  in  the  lifo 
of  the  saint.  His  body  is  deposited  in  a 
very  elegant  shrine  of  gold  and  gilded  sil- 
ver, presented  by  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 
The  corpse  is  arrayed  in  splendid  robes  in 
an  inner  coflSn,  and  seen  through  panes  of 
rich  crystal,  resembling  the  finest  glass. 
The  principal  sacristy  contains  many  olv 
jects  of  interest,  especially  the  specimens 
of  jewelry,  which  are  veiy  elegant. 

Church  of  St.  AmbroziOy  founded  and 
dedicated  to  the  martyrs  of  SS.  Gerrs- 
sius  and  Protasins,  whose  bones  were  re- 
moved here  by  St.  Ambrose  whOe  Bishop 
of  Milan.  The  bnUding,  as  it  now  standi 
was  erected  by  Archbishop  Anspertw. 
Among  the  most  interesting  relics  of  this 
church  are  the  doors,  containing  small 
panels,  which  are  a  portion  of  the  gates 
closed  by  St.  Ambrose  agamst  the  Bmpf'- 
or  Theodoslus  after  he  slaughtered  the  in- 
habitants of  Thessalonica.  They  are  com- 
posed of  cypress,  and  are  extremely  «b* 
cient  in  appearance.  Beneath  the  hign 
altar  are  deposited  the  remains  of  St  Am* 
brozio,  and  of  Saints  Gervasios  and  PrtftS' 
sius.     Over  the  altar  is  the  canopy  gU^^ ' 
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iiig  nith  gold,  and  supported  by  columns 
of  porphyry. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  art  is  the 
elaborate  facing  of  the  altar.  The  front  is 
divided  into  three  compartments,  contain- 
mg  smaller  tablets  composed  of  plates  of 
gold ;  the  back  and  sides  of  silver  set  with 
precious  stones,  and  richly  enameled.  It 
is  lEept  closely  covered  most  of  the  time, 
bot  is  shown  upon  the  receipt  of  a  small 
fee  by  the  sacristan.  It  was  presented  by 
Archbishop  Angilbertis  II.  in  836,  and  the 
name  of  "Volvonius,'*  the  artist,  is  still 
preserved  upon  it.  In  1795  the  Revolu- 
tioiiary  Commissioners  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  it,  for  the  purpose  of  melting  it 
down.  The  Pufpk  is  a  singular  structure, 
built  upon  eight  arches ;  the  vaulting  of 
the  tribune  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  By- 
untine  art ;  it  is  covered  with  mosaic  upon 
s  gronnd-woik  of  gold,  and  dates  back  to 
the  9th  century.  The  chair  of  St.  Am- 
bnee,  curiously  decorated,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  tribune.  The  chapel  of  San 
SaHro  contains  many  fine  mosaics,  the 
most  interesting  of  any  in  the  church. 

In  this  church  the  German  emperors 
nsually  received  the  Lom bard  crown.  Here 
also  is  the  brazen  serpent  fabricated  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness.  Adjoining  this 
church  is  the  Convent  of  St.  Ambrozio,  now 
the  Military  HospUaL  It  was  formerly 
very  splendid,  and  traces  of  its  beauty  are 
still  vuible.  The  interior  Of  the  refectory 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  decorations  in 
fresco,  by  Calisio  da  Lodi. 

ChtrcA  of  St.  Euitorzlo  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  the  city :  it  was 
dedicated  in  the  4th  century  by  Archbish- 
op  Ettstorzio.  It  escaped  the  destruction 
9i  BarbaTossa,  and  has  been  remodeled, 
and  much  reduced  in  size.  The  monumentt 
ciceed  in  interest  any  in  Milan.  They  are 
placed  in  the  different  chapels.  The  most 
remarkable  are  as  follows :  One,  ver}*  beau- 
tifally  executed,  erected  to  Stefano  Brivio ; 
marble  monument  to  the  son  of  Quido  To- 
relli.  Lord  of  Guastalla  in  1416;  tomb  of 
Stefkno  Tisconti,  son  of  Matteo  Magno  (this 
is  very  ancient:  the  design  is  a  sarcopha- 
gi^ supported  by  eight  columns,  resting  on 
lions  of  marble) ;  monuments  of  Uberto 
Visconti  and  the  wife  of  Matteo  Magno ; 
and  tombs  of  Qaspar  Tisconti  and  his  wife 
Agnes.  In  the  chapel  of  Pietro  Martiri  is 
*  vwy  beaotiAil  monument  erected  to  the 
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saint.  Here  are  also  many  fine  statues, 
and  allegorical  representations  of  the  vir- 
tues. On  the  outside  of  the  church  is  a 
pulpit,  from  which  St.  Pietro  preached  to 
the  heretics.  He  was  murdered  near  Bar- 
lassina,  and  was  canonized  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  13  years  after  his  death,  his  prin- 
ciples being  greatly  admired.  A  statue 
has  been  erected  in  the  Plaza  opposite  upon 
a  lofty  granite  column. 

Church  of  La  Madomna  di  San  CeUo  is 
one  of  the  richest  churches  in  the  city. 
The  court  in  front  is  exceedingly  hand- 
some, and  the  fa9ade  remarkable  for  its 
sculptures.  The  Altar  of  the  Virgin,  rich 
in  cloth  and  gold,  has  the  figure  still  pre- 
served upon  it ;  on  either  side  of  the  tine 
organ  are  statues  of  the  prophets.  The 
cupola  has  twelve  sides,  and  as  many  stat- 
ues. It  is  said  that  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent edifice  St.  Ambrose  placed  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna,  who  afterward  appeared 
there  on  the  80th  of  Dec.,  1483.  lliis  mir- 
acle drew  so  many  persons  to  the  church, 
which  was  then  a  very  small  one,  that  it 
was  deemed  judicious  to  erect  the  present 
building,  which  was  commenced  in  1491. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  deUe  Grazie^  to« 
gether  with  the  Dominican  convent,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1463.  The  interior  of 
the  church  still  presente  a  grand  appear- 
ance, although  extremely  dilapidated.  The 
frescoes  and  paintings  in  the  different  chap- 
els are  good,  and  the  altar  is  beautifully 
inlaid  with  marble.  On  the  wall  of  the 
refectory  is  the  magnificent  Cenacola,  or 
"  Last  Supper,"  by  Da  Vinci ;  it  is  80  feet 
in  length  by  15  in  height.  It  luis  suffered 
dreadfully  from  damp,  age,  and  violence, 
but  still  remains  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ing in  the  world.  The  monks  cut  a  door 
through  the  wall,  cutting  away  the  feet  of 
the  principal  figure,  and  it  was  violated  to 
a  still  greater  extent  when  Napoleon  had 
possession  of  Milan,' the  monastery  being 
used  for  barracks,  and  this  room  as  a  sta- 
ble. This  painting  was  one  of  Da  Vinci's 
first  works,  upon  which  he  was  employed 
sixteen  years;  the  head  of  our  Savior, 
which  is  really  the  most-  beautifully  con- 
ceived portion  of  the  entire  subject,  was 
the  only  part  which  he  felt  his  inability  to 
do  perfect  justice  to  (Raphael  and  Rubens 
have  also  expressed  inability);  but  his 
success  proved  to  be  beyond  criticism  or 
comparison.     Many  a  tear  has  been  shed 
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by  travelers  while  viewing  this  lovely  yet 
sad  composition ;  lost  in  admiration  of  its 
magniHcence,  we  sit  before  it  and  gaze 
upon  the  attractive  features  of  John  and 
Peter,  expressing  so  much  love  and  im- 
pulse, and  turning  from  them  to  the  miser- 
able, wretched  traitor,  until  we  are  moved 
by  every  toucli  of  slcill  l»e«towcd  by  so 
truthful  and  glorious  a  muscer.  But  few 
years  can  pass  before  it  will  be  entirely 
obliterated  from  the  view  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  behold  this  lovely  composi- 
tion, all  efforts  of  modern  artists  to  restore 
its  former  Ijeauty  having  proved  ineffect- 
ual. 

"  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  son  of  Pie- 
tro  da  Vinci,  a  notary.  He  was  bom  in 
the  castle  Da  Vinci,  near  Florence,  in 
1452 ;  he  early  became  a  pupil  of  Andrea 
Verocchia,  and  attained  distinction  with 
the  first  years  of  his  manhood.  He  paint- 
ed some  time  at  Florence,  afterward  at  Mi- 
lan. By  the  command  of  Leo  X.  he  visit- 
ed Rome  in  his  sixty-first  year ;  there  he 
found  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  powers,  and,  fh>m  pru- 
dential reasons,  did  not  enter  the  lists  with 
them.  Upon  the  invitation  of  Francis  I. 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  terminated  his 
earthly  career  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
five."  "Francis  was  affectionately  at- 
tached to  his  distinguished  protege,  whom 
he  had  loaded  with  honors;  and  he  no 
sooner  ascertained  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching than  he  hastened  to  the  death* 
chamber.  Da  Vinci  had  just  received  the 
last  consolations  of  religion  when  he  dis- 
covered the  presence  of  the  king,  and,  de- 
spite his  exhaustion,  he  endeavored  to  rise 
in  his  bed,  in  order  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  favor  which  was  thus  shown  him ;  but 
the  effort  was  too  great,  and,  before  he  had 
uttered  more  than  a  few  sentences  express- 
ive of  his  regret  that  he  had  not  used  his 
talents  more  profitably  for  religion,  he  was 
seized  with  a  paroxysm  which  rendered 
him  speechless.  As  he  fell  back  upon  his 
pillow,  the  king  sprang  forward  and  raised 
his  head  upon  his  arm ;  and  thus,  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  young  monarch,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  drew  his  last  breath.  The  good  ef- 
fects of  his  sojourn  at  the  French  court  did 
not,  however,  expire  with  him.  Although 
be  had  declined,  owing  to  his  advanced 
age,  to  undertake  any  new  work,  he  had 
given  public  lessons  find  lectures  which 
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had  awakened  an  emulation  in  art  destined 
to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results ;  and 
the  three  famous  artists,  Censin,  Janet, 
and  Limoges,  were  alike  his  pupils. "  '*  Ls- 
onardo  was  not  only  the  earliest  in  time 
of  the  four  great  boasts  of  modern  paint- 
ing, the  others  being  Correggio,  Raphael, 
and  Titian,  but  an  accomplished  engineer, 
architect,  poet,  musician,  and  engraver. 
The  art  of  painting  in  chiaro-oscuro  is 
said  to  owe  its  perfection  to  him.  He  did 
not  study  the  antique,  but  evolved  his 
magical  grace  of  outline,  as  well  as  his 
marvelous  conception  of  character,  from 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  clear  depths  of 
his  own  consciousness.  From  his  works 
Raphael  first  discovered  that  awakening 
of  his  own  innate  but  slumbering  percep* 
tions  of  beauty,  which,  in  their  unrestrain- 
ed action,  elevated  him  to  the  empyrean 
art." 

Church  of  San  Vittore  al  Corpo,  former- 
ly* the  Basilica  Porziano.  The  interior 
magnificence  of  this  church  is  noted,  and 
all  the  decorations  are  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate description.  The  location  commeni- 
orates  the  spot  where  the  patron  St.  Victor, 
who  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Maximil- 
ian, suffered  martyrdom ;  he  was  behead- 
ed A.D.  308.  In  this  church  are  some  floe 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  monuments. 

Besides  the  churches  already  mentioned 
there  are  numerous  others  containing  ob- 
jects of  interest. 

PcdazsM  del  Corte:  this  noble  structure 
was  erected  by  the  French  upon  the  sits 
of  the  old  Sforzi  palace.  It  was  one  of 
the  finest  palaces  in  Italy,  with  numerous 
spacious  apartments  decorated  with  ele* 
gant  paintings,  and  some  of  the  rooms 
h ung  with  Gobelin  tapestry.  But  little  of 
it  now  remains  except  the  chapel  of  San 
Gotardo,  the  steeple  of  which  is  a  singular 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  14tb 
centur}"^,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
in  Milan.  It  was  the  first  to  contain  a 
clock  which  struck  the  hours;  from  this 
circumstance  the  neighboring  street  was 
named  "Dell  Ore."  In  connection  with 
the  gilt  brass  angel  on  the  summit,  a  singu- 
lar story  may  be  related :  "  A  bombardier 
in  1338  being  condemned  to  die,  offered  to 
beat  down  the  head  of  the  figure  at  one  shot, 
and  being  allowed  his  trial,  he  succeeded, 
and  his  skill  purchased  his  pardon."  The 
tomb  of  Giovanni  Bfaria  Visoonti  was  in 
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^  the  chapel  of  St.  Gothard,  near  the  altar, 
bat  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  It  was 
while  he  was  proceeding  to  church  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1412,  that  he  was  sUin.  The 
barbarous  cruelty  of  this  tyrant  is  almost 
incredible,  his  favorite  amusement  being 
to  witness  his  blood-hounds  tear  into  pieces 
the  bodies  of  human  beings. 

The  Brera  has  a  nob^  collection  of 
paintings  by  most  all  the  artists  in  Italy, 
best  and  second  best,  also  many  engrav- 
ings. The  Observatory  belonging  t6  the 
Brera  was  founded  in  1762,  under  the  di^ 
rection  of  Father  Boscovich.  Many  fine 
instmments  are  provided  here,  and  the  ob- 
lervations  published  annually  by  Carlinio, 
the  director.  In  the  entrance-hall  of  the 
Pinacoteca  are  many  frescoes  of  different 
Lombard  masters. 

PkuKoteca, — Paintings. — ]ioom  Ist:  Ti- 
tian— St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert.  Kubens 
—the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Agostina  Caracci — ^Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
teiy.  Annibale  Caracci — the  Woman  of 
Samaria  at  the  Well,  etc.  Room  2d:  Tin- 
toretto— Holy  Cross,  with  many  Saints  and 
a  PictiL  Paul  Veronese — St.  Gregory  and 
St  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine, 
and  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  also  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana.  Room  Sd :  Gentile  Belli- 
ni—St Mark  preaching  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  Giovanni  Sanzio,  father  to  Ra- 
lkad—%  fine  picture  of  the  Annunciation. 
Pkul  Veronese — our  Savior  in  the  house 
i»f  Simon  the  Pharisee.  Giotto — the  Vir- 
gin and  Child  signed.  Rooms  6^  and  7th  : 
Albani — Triumph  of  Lovo  over  Pluto. 
Gnercino — Abraham  dismissing  Hagar, 
much  admired  by  Byron.  Andrea  Man- 
tegna— a  Dead  Savior  and  two  Marys. 
Baphael— Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  one  of 
his  earliest  and  most  interesting  works. 
Boomt  8th  and  9/A ;  Alessandro  Turchi— 
toll  length  Magdalene.  Boni£azio — Pre- 
Bentation  of  the  Infant  Moses  to  Pharaoh's 
Daughter.  Sassoferrato — the  Virgin  and 
Infant  sleeping.  Rooms  10th  and  llih: 
Salvator  Rosa — the  Souls  in  Purgatory. 

\  Leonardo  da  Vinci— the  Virgin  and  Child 
^h  a  Lamb.  Camillo  Procaccini  —  the 
Nativity,  with  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 
Gaodenzio  Ferrari — ^the  Mart}*Tdom  of  St. 
Catharine.  Rooml2ih:  Leonardo  daVin- 
d— Head  of  our  Lord  in  red  and  black 
<^k.  The  Museo  Lapidario  contains  some 
Texy  ancient  and  interesting  sculptures. 


Among  them  is  the  statue  of  Napoleon  by 
Canova ;  equestrian  statue  of  Bemabo  Vis- 
conti ;  statue  of  Gaston  de  Foix ;  monu- 
ment of  Lanino  Curzio,  the  poet 

The  Biblioteca  AmbrostanOj  open  daily 
from  10  to  3,  except  Sundays.  It  contains 
5600  MSS.  and  100,000  printed  volumes. 
This  institution  was  founded  by  Cardinal 
Federigo  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  was  the  earliest  library  in  Europe  open 
to  the  public.  The  MSS.  are  of  the  high- 
est importance,  many  of  which  have  been 
brought  from  suppressed  convents :  among 
them  is  a  note-book  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's ; 
lost  oration  of  Cicero;  translations  from 
Homer,  Josephua,  and  others ;  Livy  trans- 
lated into  English ;  a  volume  of  drawings 
by  Da  Vinci.  A  large  sum  of  money  was 
offered  for  these  works,  which  were  origi- 
nally in  12  volumes,  by  the  King  of  En- 
land  ;  it  was,  however,  refused,  and  the  vol- 
umes were  presented  to  the  library  by 
Galeazzo  Areonote ;  11  of  them,  however, 
were  removed  to  Paris  at  the  time  the 
French  occupied  Lombardy.  There  is  also 
the  correspondence  between  Cardinal  Bem- 
bo  and  Lucretia  Borgia,  with  a  lock  of  her 
hair  attached. 

The  principal  room  is  adorned  with  a 
frieze  of  portraits  of  distinguished  individ- 
uals ;  it  also  contains  busts  of  Lord  Byron, 
Thorwaldsen,  etc. 

The  Gallery  and  Museum  possess  a  great 
many  paintings,  statues,  drawings,  etc. 

The  Teatro  della  Scala,— This  is  the 
Opera-house  of  Milan,  and  is  the  finest  in 
the  world,  surpassing  even  that  of  San 
Carlo  at  Naples.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments are  very  fine:  it  has  six  tiera  of 
boxes,  and  will  accommodate  3600  specta- 
tors ;  most  of  the  boxes  are  private,  and 
have  small  rooms  attached.  The  stage  is 
150  feet  deep.  Length  of  the  building 
from  the  front  of  the  centre  box  to  the  cur- 
tain is  95  feet,  and  width  73  feet  Milan 
has  eight  other  theatres,  two  of  which  are 
open  for  day  performances. 

Ospedale  Grande. — This  roost  excellent 
and  well-regulated  institution  was  found- 
ed by  Francis  Sfbrza  in  the  15th  centu- 
ry.  It  is  open  to  all  nations  and  religions. 
Medicines  are  distributed  gratis  to  the  poor 
upon  receipt  of  physicians'  prescriptions. 
The  building  has  been  kept  in  a  flourish- 
ing state  through  the  liberality  of  Fran- 
cis Sforxa,  his  duchess  Bianca  Maria,  and 
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other  inhabitants.  It  will  accommodate 
2500  persons,  and  the  number  of  patients 
admitted  annually  is  22,000.  The  system 
is  very  perfect,  as  much  so  as  in  Paris. 
Sisters  of  Charity  attend  npon  the  sick; 
the  name,  disease,  and  physician's  direc- 
tions are  recorded  over  the  head  of  each 
patient.  The  building  is  kept  clean,  well 
ventilated,  and  free  ftx>m  any  thing  that 
is  disagreeable. 

Private  Palaces. — Some  of  these  aro  very 
beautiful.  Among  them  are  the  Serbel- 
loni,  Vitti,  Marino,  and  Visconti  palaces ; 
also  one  of  great  beanty,  the  Palazzo  Bel- 
gioioso,  formerly  the  villa  of  Napoleon, 
afterward  of  Eugene  Beauhamaia. 

The  Piazza  de  Meroanti  contains  some 
remains  of  old  Milan ;  the  large  square 
building  in  the  centre  was  the  Paiazzo  dell 
Hagiont,  where  assembled,  in  earlier  times, 
the  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Milan,  and  where,  at  a  later  date,  the  ducal 
courts  of  j  nstice  sat.  Other  buildings  of  in^ 
terest  surround  this  piazza ;  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  the  Loggia  degH  Om ;  ftom  the 
balcony  in  front,  the  podesta  asked  the  as* 
sent  of  the  citizens  to  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  sentences  of  criminals  were 
here  proclaimed.  The  coats  of  arms  of  the 
six  quarters  of  the  city,  and  of  the  Viscontis- 
Sforzas,  decorate  the  front.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  piazza  is  located  the  ancient 
college.  By  the  side  of  the  Loggia  is  the 
ancient  SciUo  Palatina,  in  fh)nt  of  which 
are  statues  of  St.  Augustin  and  Ausonins. 
This  is  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and 
some  of  the  principal  streets  are  in  this  vi- 
cinity, containing  the  best  shops  in  Milan. 

Some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Milan 
are  the  government  and  judicial  palaces. 
City  HaU,  Mint,  Custom-house,  Treasury, 
etc.  It  also  has  four  asylums,  several 
hospitals,  two  work-houses,  a  government 
loan  bank,  two  lyceums,  a  high  female 
school,  six  gymnasiums,  deaf  and  dumb 
school,  colleges  of  medicine,  a  militaiy  geo- 
graphical institute,  many  primary  schools, 
and  various  societies  of  literature,  agricul- 
ture, etc. 

The  mannlhctnres  are  silks,  velvets, 
laces,  carpets,  goldsmiths'  wares,  hats, 
leather,  earthenwares,  etc. ;  an  extensive 
commerce  in  Parmesan  cheese  and  rice; 
and,  next  to  Venice,  it  is  the  largest  liook- 
mart  in  Italy.  It  has  also  a  large  tobac- 
co manafactoiy.  The  living  is  quite  rea- 
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sonable.  The  American  bankers  are  Ulric 
&  Co.,  21  Via  Bigli,  where  good  rates  of 
exchange  may  be  obtained. 

From  Milan  a  very  pleasant  excursion 
can  be  made  to  Lake  Como.  Railroad  to  the 
town,  dlst.  28  m.  Fare  6  frs.  20  c.  Princi- 
pal hotel,  Fo/to.  Population  21,000.  Como 
was  formerly  a  town  of  some  importance. 
It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  defended  by 
double  walls.  It  has  four  gates,  one  of 
which,  leading  to  Milan,  is  a  grand  speci- 
men of  architecture.  It  is  quite  celebrsted 
for  its  industry  and  trade.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  an  extensive  manufactaring 
place,  the  number  of  looms  exceeding  those 
of  Lyons.  The  scenery  around  Como  is 
perfectly  fascinating,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  study,  the  desire  being  lo 
great  to  look  out  constanti}''  upon  its  pic- 
turesque loveliness.  The  public  buildingi 
are  quite  numerous ;  there  are  12  cborch- 
os,  a  lyceum  erected  by  the  French,  a  li- 
brary of  16,000  volumes,  two  female  semi- 
naries, an  ecclesiastical  college,-  a  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  cabinet  of  natural  hii^i7i 
botanic  garden,  etc.  A  handsome  casmo 
has  been  added  within  a  few  years.  Its 
manufactures  are  silks,  woolen  cloths,  cot- 
ton yarn,  and  soap.  The  fine  climate  of 
Como  entices  many  visitors.  Near  the  city 
is  the  VilU  d'Este,  now  a  hotel,  fonnerlj 
the  residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of  England. 

The  Duomo  is  an  imposing  building,  con- 
strue ted  of  white  marble,  of  various  styles 
of  architecture.  It  contains  some  good 
paintings,  and  many  of  the  chapels  and  al- 
tars are  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  flront 
of  this  cathedral  is  a  statue  of  Pliny  th« 
younger,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place, 
and  so  frequently  wrote  from  the  borden 
of  the  lake.  The  sculpturing  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  Duomo,  representing  the  Fligb* 
into  Egypt  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
are  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  Lake  of  Como,  so  beautinilly  de- 
scribed by  Rogers,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  hills,  surrounded  by  ancient  and  pictio^ 
esque  ruins.  The  views  fh>m  every  po^ 
tion  of  this  lovely  sheet  of  water  constant- 
ly charm  the  eye.  Its  borders  are  covered 
with  villas,  belonging  to  people  of  wealth 
and  artists.  Bulwer  has  made  the  nams 
of  Lake  Como  familiar  to  every  one  by  his 
elaborate  description  of  it  in  the  play  ^ 
the  Lady  of  Lyons.  The  Count  describes  to 
Pauline  his  palace  in  most  elaborate  lao' 
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gnage :  "  A  deep  vale,  sbnt  out  by  Alpine 
hiUs  from  the  rude  world,  near  a  clear  lake 
margined  by  fruits  of  gold  and  whispering 
myrdes ;  glassing  softest  skies,  cloudless, 
tave  with  rare  and  roseate  shadows ;" 
there,  "A  palace  lifting  to  eternal  heaven 
its  marbled  walls  from  out  a  glossy  bower 
of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  birds."  So 
vo  might  follow  up  the  description ;  but 
Natare  will  prove  more  lovely  and  attract- 
ive, and  those  who  \isit  this  charming  spot 
will  nndoubtedh'  be  impressed  with  all  the 
beaaties  of  scenery  which  have  inspired  so 
many  authors.     S^e  Svntzerland. 

We  would  advise  the  traveler  now  to 
proceed  to  Florence  by  rail  via  Parma, 
Hodena,  and  Bologna,  and  return  from 
Naples  by  sea  to  Gknoa.  The  rail  to  Bo- 
logna has  recently  been  finished  through  to 
Florence.  In  this  manner  he  will  be  able 
to  see  the  capitals  of  the  former  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  and  the  ancient  city 
of  Bol<^a,  and  pass  through  a  very  inter- 
esting country,  formerly  but  little  traveled 
by  Americans  before  the  opening  of  the 
raiboad. 

^  From  Milan  to  Parma.  Fare,  1 7  76  fr. ; 
tfane,  3^  hours. 

If  not  pressed  for  time,  stop  a  day  at 
Pia<»nza,  in  former  times  a  very  fine  city, 
•itnated  near  the  River  Po.  Principal 
hotel  Croee  Bianco, 

Pkuxma  was  founded  by  the  Romans 
200  years  before  Christ.  It  was  complete- 
ly sacked  by  the  Carthaginians  during  the 
second  Punic  War,  and,  after  numerous 
other  sieges  and  conflicts,  it  finally  passed 
'wiog  ^e  Middle  Ages  to  the  house  of 
Famese.  Sforza  at  one  time  redaced  its 
dozens  to  slavery,  and  sold  10,000  of  them 
into  bondage. 

The  Piazza  de  CavaUi  is  the  principal 
place  in  the  town ;  it  is  finely  paved  with 
granite.  On  one  side  is  situated  the  Pa- 
foBa  del  Comune,  in  f^ont  of  which  notice 
the  equestrian  atatoes  of  the  Dukes  Alez- 
aader  and  Ranuedo  Famese,  executed  by 
Uoeehi,  a  pupil  of  John  of  Bologna.  Alex- 
ttder  was  the  same  duke  who  commanded 
the  armies  of  Philip  II.  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,  and  took  Antwerp  in  1585. 

The  DttomOj  which  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Contrada  drilla,  is  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  Piacenza.  It  contains 
*BBe  fine  firescoes  by  CaraccL    The  other 


churches  are  Santa  Maria  di  Campagna,  by 
Bramantc.  Although  in  a  very  damaged 
state,  the  beautiful  frescoes  of  Pordenone 
are  still  conspicuous. 

The  church  of  San  Sisto  is  the  richest  in 
the  town :  it  contains  several  fine  paint- 
ings. It  was  for  this  church  that  Raphael 
painted  his  celebrated  Madonna  San  Sisto, 
now  the  principal  gem  in  the  gallery'  at 
Dresden.  It  was  sold  in  1763  to  the  King 
of  Poland  for  $40,000.  Notice  the  monu- 
ment to  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of 
Charles  Y.,  wife  of  Octavius  Famese,  duke 
of  Parma. 

From  Piacenza  to  Parma.    Time,  1}  hrs. 

Parma  is  finely  situated  on  the  River 
Parma,  a  branch  of  the  Po :  it  contains 
47,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel  AU 
hergo  deUa  Posta.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Italy.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  123  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  who  made  a  colony  of  it  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Parma. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  Guelphs  during 
the  Middle  Ages ;  was  besieged  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  in  1246.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  the  scene  of  violent  intestine 
wars  between  theVisconti,  the  Delia  Scala, 
and  the  Terzi.  From  1645  to  1731  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Famese,  at  which  time  it  became  united  to 
Spain,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma.  From  1816  to  1847  it  was  ruled  hy 
Maria  Louisa,  empress  of  France,  and  wife 
to  Napoleon  I.  Since  1859  Parma  has 
ceased  to  be  an  independent  duchy ;  that 
and  the  duchy  of  Modena,  as  well  as  Tus- 
cany, have  been  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  is  the 
Ducal  Palace,  which  contains  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  Picture-gallery,  Library,  Mu- 
seum, Archives,  and  Famese  theatre.  The 
palace  contains  some  fine  pictures  by  Da- 
vid— ^the  Toilette,  and  a  splendid  portrait 
of  Maria  Louisa.  The  Picture-gallery  con- 
tains four  of  Correggio's  masterpieces. 
The  principal  is  his  St.  Jerome — ^the  Ma- 
donna with  the  infant  Savior,  St.  Made- 
leine, and  St.  Jerome :  it  is  known  in  Italy 
under  the  name  of  II  Giomo,  "The  Day," 
in  contrast  to  his  masterpiece  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Dresden,  which  is  "The  Night." 
The  entire  chamber  is  devoted  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  work,  which  is  mostly  called 
Tkd  Madonna  di  i3.  GiroUmo.    His  others 
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arc  the  Mathmna  deUa  Scoddla^  or  the ' 
Flight  into  K^'vpt,  Descent  from  the  Cross., 
Bearinff  the  Cross,  and  his  Madmna  della  ; 
ScalcL,  a  fresco  removed  entire  from  the 
church  of  St.  Michael :  this  last  is  in  the 
library.  The  i^lery  contains  many  other 
valuable  paintings  by  Caracci,  F.  ^rancia, 
and  Van  dyke.  In  the  Sculpture-gallery 
there  are  several  valuable  antiques  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Velleia.  Among  the  mod- 
em works  notioe  a  bust  of  Maria  Louisa  by 
Canova.  The  Library  of  the  Academy  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe :  it  contains 
140,000  volumes,  100,000  engravings,  and 
12,000  pieces  of  music.  It  also  contains 
some  most  valuable  relics,  such  as  a  manu- 
script of  Petrarch,  which  belonged  to  Fran- 
cis I. ;  a  Hebrew  Psalm-book,  with  notes 
by  Martin  Luther;  a  copy  of  the  Koran, 
found  in  1683  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Kara  Mus- 
tapha  after  the  siegQ  of  Vienna ;  a  letter 
of  Dante,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Fameae  Theatre  is  also  a  most  in- 
teresting object  attached  to  the  palace :  it 
is  now  in  ruins  as  far  as  the  boxes  and 
decorations  go,  having  been  built  nearly 
250  years  a^o.  It  was  capable  of  holding 
8000  people.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
superb  spectacles  produced  in  Italy  for 
over  100  years.  It  was  erected  by  Ranuce 
Famese  I.  in  1618,  and  took  ten  years  to 
build.  It  is  over  1000  feet  long  and  100 
wide :  the  Corinthian  columns  which  dec- 
orate the  proscenium  boxes  are  65  feet 
high.  The  architect  of  this  superb  struc- 
ture was  Aleotti. 

In  the  Museum  there  are  now  20,000 
medals  found  in  the  ruins  of  Velleia. 

The  Cathedral^  or  Duomo,  is  the  princi- 
pal religious  edifice  of  Parma ;  it  is  ver}' 
ancient,  having  been  commenced  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  century.  It  u  princi- 
pally visited  by  strangers  on  accoont  of  the 
frescoes  of  the  cupola,  which  were  executed 
by  Correggio,  and  were  the  last  works  of 
this  celebrated  artist,  done  between  the 
years  1522  and  1530.  Notice  in  the  chapel 
of  St«  Agatha  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Petrarch,  who  was  archdeacon 
of  this  church.  The  third  chapel  on  the 
right  contains  a  fine  bas-relief  representing 
ft  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  Cathedral 
should  be  visited  as  near  noon  as  possible 
to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  light. 

The  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Kvangdiata  is 
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a  small  church,  but  in  remarkable  fine 
taste.  The  cupola  was  painted  by  Cor- 
reggio, as  well  as  numerous  other  Areecoes 
therein.  Attached  to  the  chapel  is  a  con- 
vent belonging  to  the  Benedictine  order. 
It  was  from  this  church  that  the  celebra- 
ted fresco,  the  **  Coronation  of  the  Virgm," 
oy  Correggio,  which  b  in  the  Library,  was 
taken.  The  convent  has  been  the  refbge 
of  numerous  illustrious  persons,  among  oth- 
ers Charles  Emanuel  of  Sardinia,  the  Popes 
Pius  VI.  and  VII.  Notice  in  the  church, 
over  a  small  door  in  the  left  transept,  a 
painting  of  St.  John  by  Correggio. 

The  Madonna  delta  Siecoatta,  built  in  the 
16th  centory,  after  the  model  of  St  Peter's 
at  Rome,  is  finely  frescoed  by  Pannegg>> 
anino  and  AnselmL  Notice  Moses  break- 
ing the  Tables  of  the  Law  and  the  Adam 
and  Eve,  also  the  monuments  of  Rossi  and 
Sforce.  In  the  cr}'pt  the  tomb  of  Alezan* 
der  Famese  may  be  seen. 

Attached  to  the  church  of  San  Lodovico, 
a  building  of  little  merit,  formerly  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Paul,  is  the  Camera  di  San  Paolo, 
which  was  formerly  the  parlor  of  the  ab- 
bess. It  was  decorated  in  beautiful  ftes- 
coes  by  Correggio,  by  order  of  the  abbess, 
in  1519,  for  which  my  lady  has  received  no 
small  censure  by  different  writers,  one  of 
whom  says  that  these  nude  mythological 
figures  pertain  more  to  the  house  of  a  for- 
mer citizen  of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeia 
than  to  the  parlor  of  an  abbess.  The  ceil- 
ing is  decorated  with  emblems  of  the  chase, 
cupids,  the  Graces,  Fortune,  Adonis,  Di- 
ana, etc.  The  room  should  be  visited  as 
near  noon  as  possible :  remain  in  it  some 
little  while  to  allow  3-our  eyes  time  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  gloom. 

Visit  the  Palazza  del  Giordano,  or  Gar- 
den of  the  Palace,  founded  bv  Octavius  Far- 
nese.  At  the  foot  of  the  terrace  is  the  plain 
where  De  Coigny  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Austrians  in  1733. 

The  principal  promenade,  is  the  Stra- 
done,  a  large  boulevard  between  the  cita- 
del and  the  botanical  garden,  which,  dar- 
ing fine  weather,  is  the  rendezvous  of  pront- 
enaders  and  elegant  equipages. 

From  Parma  to  Mod^-na,  Time,  1|  hnurs. 
(Don't  depend  too  much  on  officied  railway 
guides  in  regard  to  the  starting  of  truns 
from  this  point.  The  time  is  frequently 
changed.) 

Modena,  former  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
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Modena,  but  at  present,  with  the  other 
dochtes,  embodied  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Principal  hotel  Alberto  Reale,  The  town 
18  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  between  the 
Panaro  and  Secchla,  and  contains  32,000 
inhabttants.  Unless  one  haA  considerable 
time  to  spare,  the  sights  of  Modena  will 
hardly  compensate  his  stopping  here.  The 
principal  bnilding  is  the  Dutxd  Palace, 
vhich  is  quite  extensive,  and  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  former  size  of  the  state. 
The  apartments  are  large  and  magnificent, 
ud  formerly  contained  many  fine  works 
of  art.  It  has,  however,  recently  been 
eonverted  into  a  military  school,  and  its 
fine  collection  of  pictures  removed  to  Tu- 
rin. The  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
ind  numerous  precious  manuscripts,  among 
others  one  of  Dante,  with  his  miniature. 
The  Cathedral  dates  back  to  the  11th  cen- 
tnr}'.  The  architect  was  Villafranca.  It 
was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the 
Countess  Mathilde,  and  contains  numerous 
paintings. 

The  Campanile,  or  Ghirlandina,  was 
erected  in  the  18th  century :  it  is  one  of 
tho  highest  in  Northern  Italy,  measnring 
S45  feet  It  received  its  name  on  account 
of  the  garland  of  flowers  in  bronze  on  the 
tommit  of  the  weathercock.  It  is  slightly 
mclined  from  the  perpendicular,  leaning 
toward  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  The 
former  ducal  garden  forms  the  principal 
promenade  for  the  citizens. 

The  Lapidary  Muteum  contains  nnmer- 
ons  Eifvptian  and  other  relics,  consisting 
of  sarcopha^nf  ancient  inscriptions,  etc. 

From  Modena  to  Bologna.  Time,  1  hour 
(by  rail). 

BolognOj  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Italy,  is  finely  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  riv- 
ers Reno,  Aposa,  and  Savena.  Population 
90,000.  Principal  hotel  (and  very  good). 
Grand  Hotel  Brun,  The  city  was  founded 
by  the  Etruscans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Pebina.  It  was  conquered  by  tho  Romans 
190  years  before  Christ :  it  was  declared  a 
free  city  by  Charlemagne,  and  became  rich 
and  powerful  by  its  commerce;  was  the 
Mrene  of  the  most  sanguinary  intestine 
quarrels  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
iines.  In  conjunction  with  the  Pope,  it 
took  tho  part  of  the  Guelphs  against  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II. ,  took  his  son.  King 
Enzio,  prisoner  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Fos* 


sata,  and  kept  him  in  custody  until  his 
death  twenty-two  years  after.  Is  was  the 
scene  of  the  interview  between  Pope  Leo 
X.  and  Francis  II.  of  France  in  1615,  and 
between  Clement  VII.  and  Charles  V.  in 
1630  and  1532.  In  1547  the  celebrated 
Council  of  Trent  asscmliled  here.  In  1796 
it  was  incorporated  by  France  in  the  Cis- 
alpine republic,  and  in  1815  was  attached 
to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  in  1859  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Bologna  has  borne  a  most  conspicuous 
part  in  the  world  of  arts  and  letters.  Its 
school  of  painters  numbers  such  artists 
as  the  two  Caraccis,  Domenichino,  whom 
Poussin  regarded  as  the  greatest  painter 
after  Raphael ;  Guido  Ren6,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  painters  of  Italy ;  Gucrcina,  Al- 
bana,  and  Lanfranca ;  with  such  later  stars 
as  Pasinelli,  who  sought  to  unite  the  beau- 
tiful designs  of  Raphael  with  the  brilliant 
coloring  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  Carlo  Cig- 
nani,  who  sought  to  associate  the  grace  of 
Correggio  with  the  science  of  Annibale 
Caracci.  In  1119  Bologna  founded  her 
Unheraitifj  the  most  ancient  and  celebra^ 
ted  in  the  world.  As  early  as  1216  its  pu- 
pils amounted  to  10,000.  Irnerius,  who 
here  taught  jurisprudence,  was  renowned 
throughout  the  world.  Medicine,  theolo- 
gy, and  philosophy  were  also  taught.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  doctors  were  females. 
Among  those  were  Madame  Manzolina, 
Laura  Bassi,  Clotilde  Tambroni  (a  Greek), 
and  Novella  d' Andrea :  this  last  was  so 
beautiful  that  she  was  obliged  to  hide  her- 
self behind  a  curtain  during  her  lectures, 
that  she  might  not  distract  the  attention 
of  her  pupils  by  her  beaut}'.  It  was  at 
Bologna  that  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
figure  was  first  taught,  and  here,  in  1789, 
galvanism  was  first  discovered  by  Joseph 
Galvani. 

The  outside  view  of  Bologna  is  very 
fine :  its  numerous  churches  (130  in  num- 
ber), convents  (20),  and  palaces,  its  pecul- 
iar towers  and  high  arcades,  give  it  a  very 
singular  and  interesting  appearance. 

The  principal  building  is  the  Church  of 
St.  Petronwt^  which  is  the  fineAt  in  the  city. 
It  was  commenced  in  1390,  and  is  built  in 
the  Tuscan-Gothic  stvle.  Had  it  1)een 
built  according  to  the  original  plans  of  Vi- 
cenzi  it  would  have  been  the  longest  in  the 
world,  viz.,  644  feet  (see  the  plans  and  mod- 
els in  the  sacristy).   As  it  now  is,  it  is  on^ 
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880  feet  long  and  156  wide.  It  is  sar- 
rounded  by  chapels,  which  are  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  bnilding ;  most  of 
them  were  magnificently  frescoed,  but  are 
now  much  faded.  Notice  in  one  of  the 
chapels  on  the  left  as  you  enter  (Bacciochi) 
the  monuments  of  EUsa  Bonaparte,  her 
husband,  and  four  children :  they  are  tt^ 
work  of  the  two  Franzoni,  and  are  of  tbe 
purest  white  marble.  The  altar-piece  is 
by  Costa — a  Madonna  on  the  Throne  sur- 
rounded by  saints.  Notice  some  very  cu- 
rious frescoes  in  the  second  chapel  on  the 
light.  On  the  floor  of  the  church  may  be 
seen  the  meridional  line  traced  by  the  as- 
tronomer Cassini  in  1658.  On  the  24th 
day  of  February,  1580,  Pope  Clement  VII. 
crowned  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  under  the 
canopy  of  the  choir.  This  was  the  last 
German  emperor  crowned  in  Italy.  No- 
tice, while  examining  the  models  of  the 
church,  the  bas-reliefs  by  Proporzia  di  Roe- 
si.  This  beautiAil  and  most  remarkable 
young  woman,  who  was  equally  proficient 
as  an  engraver,  sculptor,  musician,  and 
painter,  was  celebrated  for  her  attachment 
to  a  young  man  named  Malvasia,  who  for 
a  long  time  was  indifferent  to  her  love  (al- 
though in  the  end  he  did  succumb).  In 
her  representation  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar*s 
wife,  she  carved  her  own  portrait  to  repre- 
sent the  latter  and  her  lover  that  of  Jo- 
seph. 

The  second  chapel  on  the  left  as  yon  en- 
ter contains  a  golden  safe  let  into  the  wall 
oyer  the  altar :  it  contains  the  head  of  St. 
Petronius,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city. 

Next  in  importance  to  St.  Petronius  is 
the  CAfircA  of  St,  Domkuco,  founded  by  that 
saint  in  the  12th  century.  St.  Dominico 
was  bom  in  Castile,  Spain,  in  1170,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  celebrated  order 
of  monks  called  the  Dominicans :  he  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  the  convent  attached  to 
this  church.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Domin- 
ico is  his  tomb,  surmounted  with  a  cupola, 
And  decorated  with  bas>reliefs,  represent- 
ing scenes  in  the  life  of  that  saint,  by  Pii^ 
sano.  A  small  kneeling  angel  in  white 
marble,  to  the  left  of  the  altar,  is  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  This  tomb  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  13th  century. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  Chapel  of  the  i2o- 

iOf^y,  which  is  ornamented  with  frescoes 

by  Guido  and  Caracci.     Notice  on  the  left 

St.  Dominico  burning  the  Books  of  the 
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Heretics.  In  this  chapel  is  the  ttmib  of 
Guido  Ren6.  The  ceiling  of  the  dome  over 
the  high  altar  was  frescoed  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Notice  in  the  left  transept  the 
preserved  body  of  Serophini  Coppone,  who 
died  400  years  ago :  ^rithont  the  swathing 
of  the  E^pttan  mummies,  it  has  been  kept 
in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation. 

San  Giaoomo  Maggiore,  situated  in  the 
street  San  Donato,  near  the  tower  of  Aai- 
nelle,  was  founded  in  1267,  and  restored  in 
1862.  The  pictures  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent chapels  are  veiy  fine.  The  Madon- 
na in  the  chapel  of  the  Bentivola  family  is 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Francia  Fran- 
cia. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St,  Pietro^  com^ 
menced  in  1605,  contains  but  a  single  nave. 
The  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  over  the 
high  altar,  is  the  last  work  of  Louis  Ca- 
zaoci. 

A  cademia  delle  Belle  A  rti,  containing  oue 
of  the  finest  picture-galleries  in  Italy,  is  sit- 
uated in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city. 
In  addition  to  the  gallery  of  paintings,  it 
contains  the  Arsenal,  where  quantities  of 
arms  captured  from  different  nations  are 
stored.  The  gallery  can  be  visited  every 
day.  It  comprises  eight  saloons.  The 
principal  gems  in  this  collection  are  Ra- 
phaeFs  St.  Cecilia  in  Ecstasies,  one  of  bis 
masterpieces.  It  was  removed  to  Paris  by 
Napoleon  I.,  but  returned  in  1815.  The 
Death  qfSt,  Peter,  by  Domenichino ;  Sam^ 
son  destroying  the  Philistines,  by  Guido.  The 
Madonna  della  Pietik,  by  the  same  arUst 
The  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Albana :  it  was 
from  this  picture  that  Domenichino  took 
his  ideas  for  his  masterpiece  at  Rome.  The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,  by  Domenichino, 
for  a  long  time  the  principal  object  of  at- 
traction in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  at 
Paris.  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by 
Guido.  The  Madonna,  u:ith  St.  Avgusttne 
and  other  saints,  by  Francia.  The  Appari- 
tion of  the  Savior  to  Mary  Magdalen  under 
the  figure  of  a  gardener,  by  Calvert 

In  the  Jiez-de-Chaussie  may  be  seen  the 
pictures  of  the  living  artists  of  Bologna. 
The  studio  of  Baruzad,  one  of  Italy's  best 
sculptors,  should  be  visited :  he  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Canova's,  and  his  Venuses  are  justly 
celebrated.  Also  that  of  Orfeo  Orfei,  -one 
of  Bolog^na*s  best  modem  painters.  Notice 
his  two  beautiful  pictures  in  the  ^'Aoademia 
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delle  Arti/'  Dante  before  Caesar  Borgia, 
and  the  Music  X^sson. 

The  Umveniiy  and  Afuseum  o/AnHqui' 
ties  should  also  be  visited :  the  last-named 
contains  a  library  of  200,000  volumes.  The 
great  savan,  Joseph  Mezzofanti,  who  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  1776,  was  formerly  li- 
brarian here.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  At  the  age  of  86  he 
spoke  flaently  18  languages,  and  at  his 
death  42.  The  rooms  in  which  the  library 
is  contained  are  18  in  number,  all  connect- 
ed, the  entire  length  of  which  is  600  feet, 
to  which  are  added  four  more,  containing 
Egyptian  curiosities  and  a  large  number 
of  most  carious  relics  lately  excavated  at 
tbe  Campo  Santo  (1870),  consisting  of  per- 
fect skeletons  in  every  possible  position, 
and  excavated  just  as  they  were  found, 
one  belonging  to  a  giant  seven  feet  high. 
Most  of  the  skeletons  are  3000  years  old ; 
many  appear  as  if  their  owners  had  been 
buried  alive.  Utensils  containing  food 
were  found  near  them,  all  in  a  most  per- 
fect state.  Many  weapons  composed  of 
stone  have  also  been  excavated,  said  to  be 
6000  years  old.  The  excavations  are  still 
ptogressing,  and  promise  to  be  full  as  in- 
teresting as  those  of  Pompeii.  The  Etrus- 
can vases  found  are  numerous,  and  of  the 
most  elegant  patterns. 

The  Campo  Santo  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting sights  in  Bologna,  and  is  decided- 
ly the  finest  in  Italy.  It  is  situated  out- 
side the  Porta  St.  Isaia,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  and  was  formerly  a 
Carthusian  monastery,  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  but  was  conse- 
crated in  1801.  All  the  noble  families  of 
Bolf^a  have  monuments  here,  and  many 
of  them  are  most  magnificent,  especially 
those  finished  during  the  last  few  years, 
1870, 1871,  and  1872.  The  monument  erect- 
^  to  a  member  of  the  Pallavicini  family 
(ttnde  of  the  owner  of  the  villa  near  Genoa) 
is  very  beautiful ;  also  that  of  Letizia  Mu- 
rat  Pepoli,  erected  in  1859.  The  statue  of 
herftther,  by  YincYela,  is  a  splendid  piece 
ofscolpture. 

Kotice,  in  the  Piazza  near  the  Church  of 
St.Bartolomeo,  the  two  leaning  towers  of 
Asinelli  and  Garisenda.  A  visit  should  be 
raade  to  the  royal  chateau  of  St.  Michele 
^  Botto^  also  to  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
^  *^aa  Luca,  so  called  from  an  ancient  pic- 
^oie  of  the  Virgin,  supposed  to  have  been 


painted  by  St.  Luke,  and  brought  firom  Con- 
stantinople. 

Not  less  than  two  days  should  be  devoted 
to  Bologna. 

The  time  from  Bologna  to  Florence  via 
Pisioia  is  5  hours. 

From  Bologna  to  Pistoia :  time,  5  hours 
80  minutes ;  fare,  16  frs.  50  c. 

From  Bologna  to  Brindisi,  by  rail,  via 
Ancona^  distance  475  miles,  time  19  hours ; 
fare,  83  frs.  50  c. 

From  Bologna  to  Ancona,  by  rail,  via 
Rimini,  distance  123  miles,  time  4f  hours ; 
fare,  21  frs.  65  c. 

Castel  Pietroj  with  a  castle  erected  by 
the  Bolognese. 

Imola,  a  very  ancient  town  of  about 
10,900  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  San- 
terno.  In  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Casslano, 
where  repose  the  remains  of  the  saint  of 
that  name,  is  also  to  be  seen  the  tomb 
of  St.Petrus  Chrysologus,  many  years  ago 
Archbishop  of  lUvenna.  There  are  few 
objects  of  interest  in  Imola.  A  MS.  Bi- 
ble on  parchment,  greatly  valued  by  Ca]> 
dinal  Mezzofanti  during  his  life,  can  be 
seen  at  the  public  library.  Innocenzo  da 
Imola,  passing  most  of  his  time  away  £rom 
the  city  of  his  birth,  found  but  little  chance 
to  favor  it  with  proofs  of  his  genius.  At 
about  4^  miles  from  /mo2ci  is  Castd  Bologn- 
ese, so  called  from  the  castle  the  Bologn- 
ese built  there  in  1380.  It  is  memorable 
as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Florentine 
army  in  the  year  1454  by  the  Milanese  un- 
der Piccinino.  The  road  branches  off  here 
to  Ravenna, 

From  Castel  Bolognese  to  Ravenna,  time 
If  hours ;  fare,  4  frs.  56  c. 

Leaving  Castel  Bolognese,  and  passing 
Solarolo,  we  arrive  at  Lttgo^  a  town  of  about 
8400  inhabitants,  where  little  of  interest  is 
to  be  seen  except,  perhaps,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  month  of  September,  at  which 
time  a  fair  has  been  held  ever  since  the 
proconsulate  of  Marcus  iEmilius. 

Three  miles  from  Lugo  is  the  village  of 
Cotignola,  the  birthplace  of  Attendolo  Sfor- 
za,  the  founder  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
that  name.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Cu- 
nio,  that  famous  stronghold  of  times  gone 
by,  may  still  be  seen.  We  next  arrive  at 
Ravenna,  This  city  has  some  21,000  in- 
habitants. The  best  hotels  are  the  De  V Eu- 
rope and  the  Spada  d'Oro:  the  former  is 
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Few  cities  in  Italy  recall  more  historic- 
q1  reminiscences  than  Jiavenna.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  Emperor 
Honorius  made  it  his  residence,  mostly  on 
ac<^unt  of  its  military  strength.  It  after- 
ward became  the  capital  of  the  Western 
Empire,  and  still  later  was  taken  po<»es- 
sion  of  by  the  Herulian  Odoacer,  king  of 
Italy ;  then  by  Theodoric  the  Great,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  restored  it,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  its  former  splendor.  His 
mausoleum  is  but  a  short  distance  outside 
the  fortitications.  The  Greek  emperors 
then  held  the  city  until  the  year  752,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  Pepin,  king  of  the 
Franks,  who  delivered  it  over  to  the  Pope, 
from  which  time  the  right  of  possession 
was  very  uncertain,  it  being  disputed  by 
the  Guclphs,  the  Ghibellines,  and  the  Po- 
lenta family.  In  1318  Ravenna  chose  its 
own  government,  but  in  1441  internal  dis- 
cord induced  the  inhabitants  to  offer  the 
government  to  Venice,  under  whose  rule 
they  prospered  for  over  half  a  century.  In 
1509  it  was  seized  by  Julius  II.,  and  re- 
mained under  the  Roman  See  until  1797, 
when  it  again  changed  hands  several  times 
within  a  few  years.  In  the  year  1512  one 
of  the  bloodiest  battles  that  Ital}'  has  ever 
known  took  place  under  its  walls.  Gas- 
ton de  Foix,  the  celebrated  French  knight, 
attacked  the  fortress  with  the  troops  of 
Louis  XII.  under  his  command,  and  won 
the  victory  for  his  conntiy  at  the  price  of 
his  own  life. 

Ravenna  is  a  rather  unhealthy  locality, 
notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  ver- 
dure in  the  city.  Although  formerly  a 
sea-port,  it  is  now,  owing  to  the  deposition 
of  sediment  by  the  waters  of  the  Po,  some 
three  miles  from  the  coast  and  six  miles 
from  its  former  harbor,  which  is  used  for 
fishery  and  the  coasting  trade.  The  town 
itself,  having  become  somewhat  of  a  bath- 
ing resort,  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the 
Canale  Naviglio,  and  carries  on  a  large 
maritime  business  with  the  provinces  on 
both  sides  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  cathedral,  churches,  monuments, 
public  edifices,  squares,  etc.,  of  Ravenna 
are  all  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Orso,  founded  during  the  fourth 
century  by  the  saint  of  that  name,  con- 
tains two  of  Guide  Reni's  best  pictures,  the 
**  Falling  of  the  Manna,"  and  the  "•  Meet- 
ing of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec ;"  also 
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a  fresco  by  the  same  artist,  ^'An  angel 
bringing  food  to  Elijah;"  some  fine  fres- 
coes by  his  pupils,  an  urn  containing  the 
remains  of  nine  of  the  former  bishops,  an- 
other containing  the  ashes  of  St.BarUtian, 
the  ivory  chair  of  St.Maximian,  with  his 
monogram  still  visible  upon  it,  and, lastly, 
some  remains  of  the  far-famed  vinewood 
door,  inclosed  in  another  of  modem  struc- 
ture. 

The  BapHtteryy  an  octagonal  structure, 
contains  a  Parian  marble  urn  brought  from 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Cassarea. 

St.  ApolUnare  Nuovo^  a  basilica  built  by 
Theodoric  the  Great  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  The  rounded  arches 
are  supported  by  twenty-four  marble  col- 
umns brought  from  Byzantium,  and  the 
walls  of  the  nave  are  adorned  with  mosaic 
work,  of  which  the  subjects  are  most  inter- 
esting. 

The  Church  of  St.  Giovatmi  EoangeKsta, 
founded  in  the  year  444  by  the  Empress 
Gallia  Placidia  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow. 

St.  Nazario  e  CeUo,  the  mausoleum  of 
Gallia  Placidia,  built  in  the  year  440,  in 
which  are  to  be  seen  the  sarcophagi  of  that 
empress,  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  and  of 
Constantino  III. 

The  Tofnb  of  Dante  contains  the  sarcoph- 
agus of  that  poet,  with  an  epitaph  of  bis 
o¥m  composition  inscribed  upon  it. 

Among  other  places  of  imterest  which 
should  be  visited  are  the  Public  Uhrainf^ 
containing  over  50,000  volumes,  besides 
some  valuable  MSS.  of  Dante  and  Aris- 
tophanes, and  the  Academia  delh  Btlk 
Arti^  where  may  be  seen  some  fine  paint- 
ings by  native  artists. 

There  are  several  interesting  spots  oat- 
side  the  city,  of  which  we  would  recom- 
mend to  the  traveler 

The  Mauiolewn  of  Theodoric  the  Grtat, 
founded  by  his  daughter,  Amalasunths, 
in  the  year  530 ;  St.  ApoUinare  in  Clam 
(named  after  St.  Apollinan^  who  suffiered 
martyrdom  in  the  year  74  under  Vespa- 
sian), erected  in  534,  and  one  of  the  best 
preserved  early  Christian  churches  in  Eo- 
ropc.  The  tomb  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  saint  once  reposed  is  still  in  the 
crypt. 

Near  the  Ronco,  some  two  miles  from 
the  (^ity,  stands  the  Cdotma  da  Franoett, 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  dearlr- 
bought  and  bloody  victory  of  the  Tt&tfi^ 
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under  the  celebrated  Gaston  de  Foix,  in 
1512,  over  the  papal  troops  and  their  allies. 
The  heroic  commander  of  the  French,  the 
pride  of  his  nation  and  the  terror  of  its  en- 
emies, was  one  of  the  20,000  that  after  the 
TJctof}'  lay  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Along  the  road  from  Ravenna  to  Cervia 
rtretches  the  far-fumed  Pineta^  or  Pine-tree 
Forest  Byron  often  alladed  to  it,  and 
Ties  with  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Dryden  in 
praising  its  grandear.  It  was  one  of  his 
fiivorite  resorts  during  his  stay  in  Raven- 
ns,  for  which  place  ho  had  a  great  predi- 
lection. His  house  may  still  be  seen,  and 
is  noticeable  as  having  been  later  the  resi- 
dence of  Garibaldi. 

The  traveler,  after  having  done  Raven- 
itt,  and  wishing  to  avoid  any  part  of  the 
nilroad  between  Bologna  and  Rimini,  may 
proceed  direct  to  FcuMza,  Forli,  CesenOj  or 
RinUmj  otherwise  he  will  return  to  Ccutel 
Bohgnese,  and  thence  continue  his  route. 

Faenza»  Principal  hotel  La  Corona, 
Faenza,  a  town  of  some  17,000  inhabitants, 
is  ataated  on  the  Lamone,  mentioned  by 
IHmte  in  his  Inferno.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Torricelli,  Jacomone,  and  Bertuc- 
ci,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  pot- 
tery (whence  the  French  yrordfatence)  and 
for  its  spinning  and  weaving  of  silks,  both 
of  which  manufactures  were  introduced  at 
a  very  early  age. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Costanzo  contains 
*  painting  of  the  Holy  Family  by  Inno- 
cenzo  da  Iraola,  also  some  bas-reliefs  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano. 

A  painting  of  th^  Holy  Virgin  and  a  St. 
John,  both  by  Guido,  may  be  seen  in  the 
CapQchin  Convent  outside  the  town.  San 
Maghrio  contains  a  Madonna  by  Gior- 
gione,  and  in  the  Commanda  is  a  painting 
by  Girolamo  da  Treviso  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  which  is  in  every  way  worthy 
ofthat  great  master.  A  few  paintings  by 
native  artists  are  on  exhibition  at  the  Pi- 
^^oeotheccL.  The  Palazzo  Communcde,  for- 
merly the  palace  of  the  Manfredi,  lords  of 
Faenza,  should  also  be  visited.  Here  it 
was  that  Galeotto  Manf^di  was  murdered 
in  the  night  by  his  jealous  wife,  Francesca 
Bentivoglio.  The  grated  window  in  the 
centre  which  witnessed  the  deed  is  still 
shown.  This  same  window  is  alluded  to 
hy  Monti  in  bis  tragedy  on  Manfredi.  Fa- 
enza is  connected  with  the  Adriatic  by  the 
lianelli  Canal,  constructed  in  1782. 


Roads  lead  fVom  Famza  to  Ravenna  and 
Florence, 

Forli,  Principal  hotel  La  Potta.  Forli 
ia  a  finely-built  town,  containing  several 
churches  replete  witli  works  of  art,  which 
can  not  fail  to  interest  the  traveler. 

The  Cathedral  of  ike  Holy  Cross  is  well 
worth  notice  on  account  of  its  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  the  cupola  of  which  was 
painted  by  Carlo  Cignane;  *^on  which  he 
spent,"  says  Lanzi,  ^'36  years  of  his  life, 
leaving  to  posterity  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  art  extant." 

The  Church  of  St,  Girolamo  contains  a 
fine  painting  of  the  Conception  by  Guido, 
some  fine  frescoes  by  Palmezzano  and  Me- 
lozzo,  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  by  the  for- 
mer.    The  roof  was  painted  by  Melozzo. 

The  church  of  St,  Mercuricde  contains 
some  fine  paintings  by  Palmezzano  and 
Innocenzo  da  Imola. 

The  Campanile,  erected  in  the  year  1180, 
is  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  height  and 
architecture. 

The  Pinaeotheca  contains  some  very 
good  paintings  by  Cignani,  Palmezzano, 
etc. 

The  Citadel,  built  in  the  year  1359,  and 
now  serving  as  a  prison,  is  a  place  of  great 
historical  interest.  It  has  sustained  two 
heroic  sieges  against  overwhelming  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  and  in  one  case  its  re- 
sistance was  crowned  with  success. 

Roads  lead  from  ForU  to  Ravenna  and 
Florence, 

Cesena  (principal  hotel  La  Postal  a  town 
of  8000  inhabitants,  is  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  Savio.  In  the  Palazzo  Publico 
is  a  beautiful  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Saints  by  Francesco  Francia.  The  Librae 
ry,  founded  in  1452,  contains  some  4000 
MSS.  In  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Monte,  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  ^m  the  city, 
some  interesting  relics  may  be  seen. 

A  few  miles  from  Cesena  are  the  well- 
known  sulphur  mines,  which,  as  a  natural 
curiosity,  should  by  all  means  be  visited. 

Leaving  Cesena  and  crossing  the  Piccia- 
teillo,  identified  with  the  Rubicon  of  Cesa- 
rean -fame,  we  reach  the  Bridge  of  Augus- 
tus, begun  by  that  emperor,  and  finished  by 
Tiberius  more  than  18  centuries  ago,  built 
of  Istrian  limestone,  and  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation.  Crossing  this  bridge,  we  ar- 
rive at 

Rimvid,     Hotels  Tre  Re  and  Trattoria 
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Europa,  Rimini  contains  some  18,000  in* 
habitants,  and  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Marecchia.  It  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  place  of  importance.  In  1671  an 
earthquake  filled  up  its  harbor  and  destroy- 
ed its  foreign  commerce.  It  is  a  very  old 
town,  having  been  taken  by  Cesar  as  ear- 
ly as  the  year  49  B.C.,  after  his  passage  of 
the  Rubicon:  in  the  square  bearing  his 
name,  the  stone  basement  is  still  to  be  seen 
from  which  he  harangued  the  Roman  army 
after  his  entrance  into  the  city.  In  the 
3'ear  538  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Visi- 
goths, but  was  rescued  by  Belisarius.  It 
afterward  belonged  for  some  time  to  the 
Malatesti  and  the  popes.  The  principal 
objects  of  interest  are  the  Porta  RomemOf 
formerly  Arch  of  Augustas,  built  in  honor 
of  that  emperor  by  the  inhabitants ;  the 
churches  of  San  Francesco^  San  Giuliano^ 
and  the  PcUazzo  del  Comune^  in  the  last  of 
which  is  a  painting  representing  the  AfOr- 
tyrdom  of  San  GiuUano  by  Paul  Veronese. 
An  excursion  should  be  made  to  the  an- 
cient republic  of  San  Marino^  the  smcUlest 
in  the  world,  celebrated  for  having  so  vig- 
orously defended  its  liberty  when  threat- 
ened in  turn  by  the  popes,  the  Malatesti, 
and  Napoleon  I.  It  was  founded  by  San 
Marino  in  the  time  of  the  Christian  perse- 
cution under  Diocletian. 

From  IHmini  to'  Ancona  by  rail,  distance 
58  miles. 

From  Rimini  to  Brindin  by  rail,  via  An- 
cona^  distance  408  miles. 

Peaaro  (hotels  Leone  d'Oro  and  Itaiid)  is 
a  small  town  of  some  15,000  inhabitants, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Foglia.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Innocent  XI., 
of  the  painter  Carilarini,  and  of  the  late 
lamented  Rossini.  It  received  a  Roman 
colony  as  early  as  184  B.C.  Long  after, 
it  was  destroyed  by  Totila  and  rebuilt  by 
Belisarius.  Its  principal  manufactures  are 
silk,  pottery,  and  wax. 

A  diligence  ride  of  5  or  6  hours  may  be 
taken  from  Pesaro  to  Urbino  (fare  3  fr.),  a 
town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
Metauro.  Urbino  is  celebrated  as  being 
the  birthplace  of  Raphael.  It  possesses 
the  oldest  academy  in  Italy,  some  church- 
es, and  other  public  edifices  and  monu- 
ments, which  should  he  visited  if  the  trip 
is  made.  Among  these  wo  will  mention 
the  Ducal  Palace^  the  Cathedralj  and  the 
church  of  San  Francesco  di  Paoli,  in  which 
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are  two  pictures  by  Titian— ^the  Begwnreo- 
tion  and  the  Eucharist^  both  of  beautiful 
execution. 

Returning  to  Pesaro  and  continuing  our 
route,  we  come  to  Famtm  (in  ancient  times 
Fanum  FortuntBy  or  the  temple  of  Fortune), 
a  small  town  of  8000  inhabitants.  Hotel 
TVs  Re,  This  was  formerly  a  place  of 
considerable  militaiy  importance,  as  the 
ruins  of  its  fortifications  testify.  Like  Pe- 
saro, it  was  destroyed  by  the  devastating 
Totila  and  rebuilt  by  Belisarius,  and,  like 
Rimini,  contains  an  Arch  of  Augustus,  ded- 
icated to  the  first  emperor  of  Rome. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Fortunato  and  the 
churches  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  and  San 
Baiemiano  possess  some  fine  works  of  art: 
an  Annunciation  by  Guido  Reni,  and  a  Go- 
Uath  by  Domenichino,  the  former  in  the 
Crypt  of  the  GabrieUi  and  the  latter  in  the 
CoUegio  Folfi.  A  very  superb  antique  the- 
atre should  also  be  visited. 

Leaving  Fanum  and  crossing  the  river 
Metauro,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans defeated  the  Carthaginians  under 
Asdrubal,  we  reach  SiniffngUa  (the  Roman 
Sena  GaUia),  a  small  fishing  town  with 
8000  inhabitants,  containing  Uttle  to  in- 
terest the  traveler.  Hotel  Locdnda  ddla 
Fomiccu  Perhaps  the  only  really  pl^isant 
feature  of  the  town  is  the  annual  fair  held 
from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  8th  of  August, 
in  accordance  with  a  custom  of  over  600 
years  standing.  People  fiock  to  the  town 
during  the  above-mentioned  period  tmm 
all  parts  of  Italy. 

Ancona,  capital  of  the  province  of  Ma- 
rea,  contains  45,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
a  seventh  are  Jews.  Prin<;ipRl  hotel,  Vic- 
toria. The  city  was  called 
Ancona  from  the  form  of  a  promontory 
near  it,  which  greatly  resembles  an  elbow 
(in  Greek  arikon).  An  elbow  now  forms 
part  of  the  arms  of  the  town.  Ancona, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  has  been 
a  place  of  great  militaiy  importance,  as  its 
fortifications  will  show.  It  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Syracusans  during  the  tims 
of  the  persecutions  under  Dionysius.  The 
Romans  occupied  the  town  268  B.C.,  and 
it  was  entered  by  Ca»ar  after  the  passage 
of  the  Rubicon.  A  free  republic  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  1532  Ancona  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Pope.  Taken 
by  the  French  in  1797,  by  the  Russians  in 
1799,  it  was  restored  to  the  Pope  in  ths 
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year  1814.  It  was  again  occnpied  by  the 
French  from  1832  to  1838,  and  by  the  A  u£- 
trUos  from  1848  to  1859.  It  again  belong- 
ed to  the  Pope  until  1864,  when  the  Papal 
troops,  under  Lamorici6re,  were  driven  out 
by  General  Cialdini. 

A  soperb  harbor  was  constructed  here 
bv  the  Roman  Emperor  Trajan,  but,  unfor- 
tanitely,  not  deep  enough  for  the  larger 
modem  vessels.  This  harbor  has  two  moles, 
one  erected  by  Trajan,  and  the  other  by 
Clement  XII.  On  each  of  these  moles 
stands  a  magnificent  Arch  of  Triumph,  one 
erected  by  Clement  XII.,  and  the  other 
erected  and  dedicated  to  Trajan  by  the 
Bonun  Senate,  in  commemoration  of  his 
great  services  to  the  city.  Tliis  latter, 
constructed  of  marble  of  really  astonish- 
iag  whiteness,  and  formerly  adorned  with 
bronze  statues,  trophies,  and  bas-reliefs,  of 
vhich,  we  regret  to  say,  but  few  traces  re- 
gain, is  generally  considered  to  be  about 
S8  fine  a  specimen  of  grand  old  Roman  ar- 
chitecture as  can  be  seen  in  Italy.  Its  el- 
evated position  tends  also  to  enhance  its 
imposing  aspect.  The  Arch  of  Clement 
£11.,  though  a  fine  specimen  of  architeo- 
tore  in  itself,  and  of  mo^p  recent  date,  is 
rsther  insignificant  when  compared  to  that 
^  Trajan.  Anoona,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  foreign 
tt>d  coasting  trade  of  the  Adriatic,  with 
nmnnfactures  of  wax,  tallow,  silk,  and  par 
per.  Considerable  attention  is  now  being 
given  to  iU  fortifications. 

T'Ae  Cathedral  of  St.  Ciriaco^  erected  in 
^  tenth  century  on  an  eminence  over- 
l<>okittg  the  town,  was  formerly  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  Yenns  mentioned  both  by 
^>*tn]lus  and  Juvenal ;  the  churches  oiSt. 
fr^fwdteOy  St,  AffostinOj  and  Santa  Maria 
^^  Piazza  possess  very  beautiful  Gothic 
porticoes,  of  which  that  of  the  last  named 
is  quite  a  study.  Paintings',  taking  into 
ewsideration  the  age  and  size  of  the  city, 
1%  rather  scarce.  St,  Ihmenico  and  St, 
ffxmctsco  contain  some  fine  works  by  Ti- 
tian, Guido,  and  Bellini.  The  Palazzo  del 
Gmxmo  contains  a  small  collection, 

Anoona  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
^men,  also  for  its  immense  prisons,  which 
'te  nearly  the  largest  in  Italy. 

From  Awxna  to  Alexandria,  via  Brin- 
*»,  every  Sunday  morning,  by  the  Aus- 
Man  Lloyd  steam-ships. 
Prvm  Anama  to  Stnyma,  via  Brinditi, 


Corfu^  and  Sjpra^  twice  a  week,  one  trip  tak- 
ing in  Brindisi,  and  occupying  9  days,  or 
leaving  it  out,  and  taking  live  days,  by  the 
Austrian  Lloyd  steam-ships. 

Ancona  to  Trieste^  via  Venice,  by  Peirano, 
Danoraro  &  Co.*s  steamers,  every  week. 

Ancona  to  Trieste,  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
steam-ships,  every  Sunday,  coming  from 
Alexandria. 

Ancona  to  Genoa,  by  Peirano,  Danoraro 
&  Co.'s  steam-ships,  calling  at  intermediate 
stations. 

From  Ancona  to  Brindisi  by  rail,  a  dally 
express  connecting  with  the  Milan  and  Bo- 
logna express  train.  Distance  from  An- 
cona, 850  miles ;  fiare,  61  f.  50  c. ;  time,  19 
hours.  The  local  trains  stop  either  at  Pes- 
cara  or  Foggia  for  the  night. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Italy  has  not,  until 
very  recently,  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
the  ordinary  tourist.  Though  generously 
gifted  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  its  beauty 
can  not  vie  with  the  more  picturesque  love- 
liness of  the  western  coast ;  and  having  no 
cities  like  Naples,  Rome,  and  Florence  to 
attract  travelers,  or  to  encourage  would-be 
corporations  to  lay  down  railroads,  it  has 
only  lately  been  brought  into  notice  by 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Bo- 
logna to  Brindisi.  This  road  is  now  the 
favorite  route  of  travelers  on  their  way  to 
the  East. 

The  Apennines,  of  which  the  highest 
peaks  are,  until  the  month  of  July,  cover- 
ed with  snow,  rise  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  coast,  keeping  parallel  with  it  as  far  as 
41°  of  latitude ;  here  they  separate,  one 
chain  going  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
left,  leaving  the  Apulian  Plain  in  the  cen- 
tre. Here  we  find  harlmrs  which,  if  not  of 
considerable  importance,  are  at  least  of 
great  promise,  such  as  Brindisi,  Gallipoli, 
and  Otranto.  The  larger  towns  only  of 
this  district  are  blessed  with  tolerable 
inns. 

On  the  road  from  Ancona  to  Brindisi, 
only  three  miles  distant,  is  Fermo,  the  an- 
cient Fermum  Picennni,  a  town  of  18,000 
inhabitants,  where  some  interesting  an- 
tiquities are  to  be  seen.  We  afterward 
pass  Marano,  at  a  distance  of  4^  miles  from 
which  was  the  celebrated  temple  dedicated 
to  the  Sabine  goddess  Cupra,  in  the  town 
of  Cupra  Maritima ;  beyond  St,  Benedetto 
we  cross  the  ancient  Truentris,  now  the 
Fronto,  formerly  the  boundary-line  between 
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the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

Pescara^  a  fortress  of  some  importance, 
but  a  dirty  and  unhealthy  town  of  3000  in- 
habitants. 

Vasto^  a  town  of  9000  inhabitants.  A 
small  museum  of  relics  and  antiquities  in 
the  Town-hall. 

Near  Ripalta,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1053, 
Pope  Leo  IX.  was  attacked  and  captured 
bv  the  Normans  of  the  famous  Guiscardo. 

Foggia.  Hotel  Grand  Albergo  di  Faiel- 
h.  Foggia  is  a  town  of  20,900  inhabitants, 
and  is  a  well-built  city  for  this  part  of  Ita^ 
ly,  it  having  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
owing  to  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake 
in  1791.  Foggia  has  witnessed  many  his- 
torical events  of  interest,  among  which* 
may  be  mentioned  the  coronation  of  Man- 
fred in  1258,  and  the  marriage  of  Francis 
I.,  then  Duke  of  Calabria,  to  Maria  Clem- 
entina of  Austria  in  1797,  whence  her  title, 
Capella  Palatina.  Foggia  is  the  point  of 
junction  of  two  railroads  from  Brindisi  and 
Naples^  en  route  via  Foggia  for  Ancona. 
Travelers  going  north  from  Naples  to  Bo- 
logna gain  6  hours  by  making  the  Journey 
via  FolignOy  the  train  from  Naples  and  firom 
Rome  both  arriving  at  Bologna  at  the  same 
hour. 

Barleita,  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
was  founded  in  the  eleventh  centnr}%  and 
in  the  fifteenth  was  considered  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  Italy.  Its  impregnability 
was,  however,  subsequently  disproved.  At 
a  short  distance  from  Barletta  is  Andrioy  a 
town  of  20,000  inhabitants.  In  the  Cafh&- 
dral  of  Andria  once  reposed  the  remains 
of  Isabella  of  England,  who  died  in  1241, 
third  wife  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 

From  Barletta  to  Bart  the  journey  is 
one  succession  of  olive-gardens,  plantations 
of  almond-trees,  and  vineyard?,  the  beau- 
ty of  which  can  not  fail  to  impress  the  trav- 
eler. On  the  way  we  stop  at  Trani,  a  fine 
sea-port  of  23,300  inhabitants,  and  noted 
for  its  wine. 

Bari.  JlSfel  de  France.  This  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  a  sea-port  town  of  38,000  inhabitants. 
In  the  Church  of  Si.  Nicolo  a  council  was 
held  by  Pope  Urban  II.  in  1098,  having  for 
its  object  the  reconciliation  of  the  church- 
es of  Rome  and  Greece.  This  church 
contains  the  monument  of  Boria  Sforza, 
queen  of  Poland  and  duchess  of  Bari.  A 
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painting  by  Tintoretto,  and  one  by  Paal 
Veronese^moy  be  seen  in  the  0mrck  of  Si. 
Rocco. 

Parsing  Monopoii^Faiono^  and  Ojtem,  iro 
reach  Brindisi  (the  ancient  Brentesion,  sig- 
nifying '*  Stag's  Head,*'  so  called  fVom  tbe 
closing  tendency  of  the  arms  of  the  ha^ 
bor).  Principal  hotel,  HM  de  VOrieni, 
near  the  harbor.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Brindisi  was  founded  bv  Diomedes. 
It  was  in  ancient  times  a  place  of  coDsid- 
erable  importance,  being,  in  the  time  of  th« 
Romans,  the  point  of  embarkation  from  It- 
aly to  Greece.  It  then  boasted  60,000  in- 
habitants. Paconius  was  bom  and  Yirgil 
died  at  Brindisi.  Tancred's  son  Roger 
was  here  united  in  marriage  to  Irene,  the 
daughter  of  the  Grecian  emperor.  About 
this  time  the  fleets  of  the  Cnisaders  fre- 
quently made  Brentesion  their  stopping- 
place.  In  1348  the  city  was  plundered  and 
the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  by  King 
Louis  of  Hungary.  In  1416  a  frightful 
earthquake  destroyed  nearly  tbe  whol« 
city,  and  a  great  part  of  its  population.  In 
1845  it  became  a  free  port.  Since  its  con- 
nection by  rail  with  the  rest  of  Europe  it 
has  rapidly  become  a  town  of  importsocc, 
being  now  the  point  of  embarkation  of 
travelers  going  to  different  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Brindisi  is  or  was  the  ter- 
mination of  the  celebrated  Via  Appia^  so 
often  mentioned  by  different  Latin  poets 
and  historians.  Horace  speaks  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Brindisi  by  this  road.  The  princi- 
pal object  of  interest  in  the  town  is  the  Cto* 
He,  built  by  Frederick  IL  and  finished  by 
Charles  X'll.  The  environs  of  Brindiii 
are  very  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  marshes 
surrounding  the  town. 

Brindisi  to  Alexandria,  by  the  Peninsu- 
lar and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's steam-ships,  every  Tuesday  at  2 
A.M.,  arriving  at  Alexandria  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  at  7  A.M.  Contract  time 
of  passage,  76  hoars. 

Brindisi  to  Alexandria,  by  the  Sod^*i 
Italiana  di  Navigaziane  Adridiico-Orie*' 
tale's  steam-ships,  every  Tuesday,  1.80  A.M. 

Brindisi  to  Greece,  Turkey,  Black  Sea, 
etc.,  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steam-ship?, 
via  Corfu,  Sgra,  A  thens,  Smyrna,  Constanti- 
nople, Odessa,  Gaiatz,  and  Treldsond,  every 
Friday  at  1.30  P.M. 

Brindisi  to  Venice  and  Trieste,  via  Anco- 
na steamers,  twice  a  week. 
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Brindiri  to  Genoa  and  other  porta  of  the 
Western  Mediterranean  (see  Ancona). 

Brindui  to  Otranto,  by  rail  as  far  as  3f aff- 
ile, from  MagUe  to  Otranto  by  diligence. 
Brutdisi  to  MagKe,  time  8  h.  10  m. 

Passing  Lecee  and  Maglie^  we  reach 

Otranto  (the  ancient  Hydmntinm),  now 
a  town  of  little  importance.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Normans  under  Robert  Gnis- 
card  and  Bohemund  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tary,  bat  its  greatest  misfortune,  and  one 
from  which  it  never  entirely  recovered, 
was  its  capture  by  the  Turkish  fleet  of 
Mohammed  IT.  in  1480,  on  which  occasion 
12,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword,  the  rest  carried  off  as  slaves,  and 
the  city  razed  to  the  ground.  In  one  of 
the  churches  the  bones  of  many  of  the  vic- 
tims of  this  terrible  massacre  ore  still  pre- 
served. 

Some  25  miles  from  Otranto,  and  not  far 
itvm  Lecce,  is  the  town  of  Rugge,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Rudiac^  noted  as  having 
been  the  birth-place  of '*our  Ennius." 

PkUna^  finely  sitoated  a  mile  distant 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ombronc,  a 
Ivanch  of  the  Arno,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  nnd  contains  a  population  of 
12,000.  Principal  hotels //(;/o6o  and  *S^«/^ 
i'Oro,  Pixtoia  gave  birth  during  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  two  powerful  factions 
the  "Blacks"  and  "Whites,''  originally 
the  same  family,  which  for  a  long  time  des- 
obted  the  country.  Some  of  the  members 
of  this  family,  which  was  closely  connect- 
ed, were  playing  cards  in  a  tavern,  when 
one  of  them  grossly  insulted  and  wounded 
another,  who,  in  turn,  laid  in  ambuscade  for 
the  brother  of  the  insulter,  Judge  Vanni, 
whom  be  severely  wounded;  but  the  fa- 
th^  of  the  young  man,  knowing  the  cus- 
toms of  the  times,  and  wishing  to  appease 
the  fiunily  of  Vanni,  sent  his  son  to  the 
judge,  but,  instead  of  being  disarmed  by 
this  submission,  they  cut  off  the  hand  of 
the  young  man,  and  in  this  state  returned 
it  to  his  father,  whose  thirst  for  vengeance 
▼as  entered  into  by  every  member  of  his 
immediate  family. 

Pistoia  is  a  commercial  town,  with  nu- 
merous manufactories  of  cloths,  arms,  and 
organs.  Pistols  were  originally  mannfao- 
tnred  in  ^is  town,  hence  the  name.  There 
are  several  fine  churches  in  Pistoia  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  Ca- 
thedral deserve  particular  notice :  some  of 


them  are  by  the  fiimous  Andrea  della  Hobv 
bia.  Notice  particularly  the  monument 
of  the  poet  Cino.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the 
church  of  St.  Andrea,  by  Giovanni  da  Pisa, 
are  well  worth  particular  notice. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  ddV  Umilta 
is  the  finest  church  in  the  city :  it  is  of  oc- 
tagon form  and  in  the  Corinthian  order. 
It  was  constructed  by  Vitoni,  a  pupil  of 
Bramante,  in  the'  early  part  of  the  16th 
century.  It  contains  several  fine  paint- 
ings. 

The  palace  of  Prince  Rospigliosi  con- 
tains some  very  fine  pictures. 

To  Florence  the  distance  by  rail  is  on* 
hour. 

[In  one  hour  f^m  Milan  we  pass  through 
the  battle-field  of  Magenta,  and  soon  arrive 
at  the  ancient  town  of  Novara.  Hotels, 
Alhergo  de  tre  Ri,  Alberto  d* Italia,  Pop- 
ulation 29,000.  Novara  is  situated  upon 
rising  ground  above  the  plain  of  Terdop^ 
pia,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  forti- 
fications which  had  witnessed  many  an 
attack,  but  they  have  now  mostly  parsed 
away.  Monte  Rosa  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage fh)m  this  point ;  the  plain  around 
is  highly  cultivated,  but,  owing  to  the 
marshv  soU,  the  neighborhood  is  unheal- 
thy. 

It  was  to  the  south  of  this  town,  almost 
in  its  suburbs,  that  occurred  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1849,  the  sanguinary  action  be- 
tween the  Austrians  and  Piedmontesc, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  abdication  of  the  brave  and 
chivalrous  Carlo  Alberto.  That  unfortu- 
nate sovereign,  pressed  by  the  democratic 
party  at  Turin,  denounced  the  armistice 
into  which  he  had  entered  in  August  of 
the  preceding  year,  after  his  unsuccessful 
campaign  of  Adige  and  the  Mincio,  and 
prepared  to  invade  the  Austrian  territory 
by  crossing  the  Ticino  on  the  21st  of  March. 
On  the  same  day  the  veteran  Radetsky  in- 
vaded the  Piedmontese  territory  by  cross- 
ing the  same  river  at  Pavia  with  a  well- 
equifped  army  of  60,000  men  in  four  di- 
visions. Without  losing  a  moment,  his 
advanced  guard  was  put  into  motion  in 
the  direction  of  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Piedmontese  army,  then  lying  between 
Novara  and  Trecate.  After  a  bard-fought 
action  at  Mortara  on  the  21st,  in  which 
the  Piedmontese  were  worsted,  the  Austri- 
ans advanced  upon  Novara,  where  both 
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annieB  were  engaged  on  the  22d — ^the  Aus-  | 
trians  nnder  Kadet^ky,  the  Piedroonte^  | 
commanded  by  the  Polish  general  Cher- ' 
worowski,  under  the  king  in  person.    The  . 
site  of  the  battle  is  a  little  south  of  the  j 
town,  in  the  space  separating  the  Agogna 
and  Terdoppia  streams.     The  heat  of  the 
action  was  between  Olengo  and  the  chap- 
el of  La  Bicocca,  about  one  mile  south  of  j 
Kovara,  on  the  road  to  Mortara.      The 
Piedmontese  performed  prodigies  of  valor, 
led  on  by  Carlo  Alberto  and  his  sons,  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  (the  present  king)  and 
Genoa.     The  conflict  lasted  during  the 
whole  da3%  and  at  its  close  the  Piedmonts 
ese  retired  through  the  town,  committing 
some  acts  of  pillage  and  disorder.    On  the 
26th  of  March  an  armistice  was  signed,  in 
which  Radetsky  showed  much  generosity 
as  a  victcnr,  the  whole  campaign,  from  the 
crossing  of  the  Po  at  Pavia,  having  only 
lasted  five  days. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Novara  are 
the  Cathedral,  the  Dominican  church,  the 
church  of  St.  Gaudenzio,  etc. 

The  Duomo  is  a  fine  edifice,  although 
both  exterior  and  interior  have  been  greats 
ly  damaged.  The  hi^h  altar  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  workmanship.  The  pavement, 
composed  of  black  and  white  mosaic,  was 
laid  in  the  Roman  manner  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  figures  of  birds  in  the  me- 
dallion represent  their  subjects  in  an  inter- 
esting manner,  as  follows:  the  Pelican, 
emblematical  of  the  love  of  our  Savior ;  the 
Phcenix,  of  the  resurrection ;  the  Stork,  of 
filial  piety,  etc.  There  are  many  other 
relics  in  this  Duomo  which  will  interest 
the  traveler.  Church  of  San  Pietro  al  Ho- 
tctrio  is  celebrated  for  being  the  spot  where 
the  sentence  was  passed  upon  Frati  Dol- 
cino  in  1307.  Ho  and  Margaret,  the  beau- 
tiful nun,  whom  he  abducted  from  her  con- 
vent, were  burned  alive  March  23d,  1307. 
The  BanUica  of  San  Gaudenzio  was  erected 
to  commemorate  the  name  of  the  patron 
saint  and  first  bishop  of  Novara.  One  of 
the  chapels  contains  a  superior  wcffk  of 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  consisting  of  six  apart- 
ments. The  subject  is  the  Nativi^,  with 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  saints  with  ft- 
tending  angel.  A  lofty  bell-tower  is  at- 
tached to  this  church,  which  is  visible  for 
a  long  distance,  and  forms  quite  an  attract- 
ive and  conspicuous  object. 

Novara  has  a  number  of  public  build- 
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ings,  many  convents,  several  hospitals  and 
colleges,  a  theatre,  and  a  government  bank. 
The  manufactures  are  chiefly  silk,  linen 
fabrics,  and  leather. 

If  travelen  intend  returning  from  Italy 
via  the  ML  Cenis  tunnel,  they  had  better 
proceed  direct  to  Turin  from  Novant  via 
V'ereelli^  an  episcopal  residence  contuning 
24,000  inhabiUnto,  and  visit  the  church 
of  St.  Cristo/orOj  which  contams  some  fine 
paintings,  and  from  thence  to  Genoa. 

From  Novara  to  Alexandria,  distance  41 
miles ;  fare,  6  f.  60  c.  Hotel,  Alberto  Nuo- 
vo.  Alexandria  has  a  population  of  54,00(^ 
and  is  the  most  remarkable  monument  of 
the  Lombard  League,  situated  between  the 
Tanaro  and  Bormida.  By  the  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  it  has  been  strong- 
ly fortified.  The  most  prominent  and  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  city  is  the  citadel, 
built  in  1728.  In  the  centre  of  the  for- 
tress, which  is  immensely  large,  is  a  pa^ 
ish  church,  extensive  armories,  and  bar- 
racks. The  DuomOn — ^Principal  work  of 
art  in  this  building  is  the  colossal  statoe 
of  St.  Joseph  of  Parodi.  Of  the  palaces, 
the  finest  specimen  is  the  Palazzo  Gkilmo, 
built  by  Count  Alfieri,  now  belonging  to 
the  king. 

There  are  but  few  attractions  in  Alex- 
andria. In  April  and  October  two  large 
business  fairs  are  held  here,  and  goods  are 
arranged  and  sold  in  a  kind  of  bazar  erect- 
ed for  this  purpose.  It  is  both  expeniuve 
and  inconvenient  to  stop  in  the  city  while 
these  fain  are  going  on.  Alexandria  was 
founded  in  the  12th  century-.  It  has  al- 
ways been  considered  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Italy  on  the  side  of  France.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  silk,  cloth,  and  lin- 
en. Churches  are  numerous ;  there  are 
also  hospitals,  a  town  house,  g^nnuasium, 
theatre,  public  library,  etc. 

The  baUle-field  of  Marengo  lies  a  little 
east  of  the  town.  TJiis  was  one  of  Napo- 
leon's hardest-fought  battles.  Abbott,  ia 
his  Life  of  Napoleon,  describes  this  action: 

* '  Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  June,  Melas,  the  Austrian  general, 
having  accumulated  40,000  men,  including 
7000  cavalry  and  200  pieces  of  cannon,  made 
an  impetuous  assault  upon  the  French,  bat 
20,000  in  number,  drawn  up  upon  the  plain 
of  Marengo.  Desaix,  wiUi  a  reserve  of 
6000  men,  was  at  such  a  distance,  nearly 
80  miles  from  Marengo,  that  he  could  not 
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pmlblj  be  recalled  before  tbe  close  of 
tbe  day.  The  danger  was  fHghtfal  that 
the  French  would  be  entirely  cut  to  pieces 
before  any  succor  could  arrive.  But  the 
qoick  ear  of  Desaix  caught  the  sound  of 
Uw  heavy  cannonade  as  it  came  booming 
over  the  plain  like  distant  thunder.  He 
(prang  from  his  couch  and  listened.  The 
heavy  and  uninterrupted  roar  proclaimed 
a  pitched  battle,  and  he  was  alarmed  for 
his  beloved  chief.  Immediately  he  roused 
hli  troops,  and  they  started  upon  the  rush 
to  nccor  their  comrades.  Napoleon  dis- 
piiehed  courier  after  courier  to  hurry  the 
^liviiioa  along,  while  bis  troops  stood  firm 
Aroagh  terrific  hoars  as  their  ranks  were 
plowed  by  the  murderous  discharges  of 
their  foes.  At  last  the  destruction  was  too 
iwful  for  mortal  man  to  endure.  Many 
^viaions  of  the  army  broke  and  fled,  cry- 
bg,  ^AB  it  lott :  save  himtdf  who  can  !* 

"A  scene  of  frightful  disorder  ensued. 
The  whole  plain  was  covered  with  fugi- 
tivea,  swept  like  an  inundation  before  the 
moltitiidinouB  Austrians.  Napoleon  still 
held  a  few  squares  together,  who  slowly 
and  sullenly  retreated,  while  ^00  pieces  of 
vtiUeiy,  cloeely  pressing  them,  poured  in- 
cessant death  into  their  ranks.  Every  foot 
of  ground  was  left  encumbered  with  the 
d^  It  was  now  8  o'clock  in  the  after- 
Boon.  Helas,  exhausted  with  toil,  and  as- 
sured that  he  had  gained  a  complete  vic- 
^.left  General  Zach  to  finish  the  work. 
He  lethied  to  his  head-quarters,  and  im- 
mediately dispatched  couriera  over  all  Eu- 
^  to  announce  the  great  victory  of  Ma> 
^go.  *Melas  is  too  san^ine,'  said  an 
Austrian  veteran,  who  had  before  encoun- 
tered Napoleon  at  Areola  and  Rlvoli ;  *  de- 
pend upon  it,  our  day*s  work  is  not  yet 
done.  Napoleon  will  be  yet  upon  us  with 
^is  reserve.'  Just  then  the  anxious  eye 
of  the  First  Consul  espied  the  solid  col- 
Bmns  of  Desaix  entering  tho  plain.  De- 
^^  plunging  bis  spurs  into  his  horse, 
<Mitstripped  all  the  rest,  and  galloped  into 
^«  presence  of  Napoleon.  As  he  cast  a 
gUace  over  the  wild  confusion  and  devas- 
t^n  of  the  field,  he  exclaimed  hurriedly, 
'1  see  that  the  battle  is  lost.  I  suppose  I 
tot  do  no  more  fior  you  than  to  secure  your 
't^t.'  *  By  no  means,'  Napoleon  re]died, 
^i&  apparently  as  much  composure  as  if 
^  had  been  sitting  by  his  own  fireside ; 
'thebattle,Itnist,isgained.'  Chargewith 
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your  column.  The  disordered  troops  will 
rally  in  your  rear.' 

''Like  a  rock,  Desaix,  with  his  solid 
phalanx  of  10,000  men,  met  the  on-rolling 
billow  of  Austrian  victory.  At  the  same 
time,  Napoleon  dispatched  an  order  to  Kel- 
lerman  with  his  cavalry  to  charge  the  tri- 
umphant column  of  the  Austrians  in  flank. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  field  was  changed.  Napoleon 
rode  alony:  the  lines  of  those  on  the  retreat, 
exclaiming, '  My  friends,  we  have  retreat- 
ed far  enough.  It  is  now  our  turn  to  ad- 
vance. Recollect  that  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  sleeping  on  the  field  of  battle.' 

**  The  fugitives,  reanimated  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  reserve,  immediately  rallied 
in  their  rear.  The  double  charge  in  firont 
and  flank  was  instantly  made.  The  Aus- 
trians were  checked  and  staggered.  A 
tornado  of  bullets  from  Desaix's  division 
swept  their  ranks.  They  poured  an  an- 
swering volley  into  the  bosoms  of  the 
French.  A  bullet  pierced  the  heart  of 
DesaiXy  and  he  fell,  and  almost  immediate- 
ly expired.  Hb  last  words  were, '  Tell  the 
First  Consul  that  my  only  regret  in  dying 
is  to  have  perished  before  having  done 
enough  to  live  in  the  recollection  of  pos- 
terity.' 

*'  The  8oldier<i,  who  devotedly  loved  him, 
saw  his  fall,  and  rushed  more  madly  on  to 
avenge  his  death.  The  swollen  tide  of 
uproar,  confusion,  and  dismay  now  turned, 
and  rolled  in  surging  billows  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Hardly  one  moment  now 
el.ipsed  before  the  Austrians,  flushed  with 
victorv,  found  themselves  overwhelmed  bv 
defeat.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrific  scene, 
an  aid  rode  up  to  Napoleon  and  said, '  De- 
saix is  dead.'  But  a  moment  before  they 
were  conversini;  sido  by  side.  Napoleon 
pressed  his  head  convulsively  with  his 
hand,  and  exclaimed  munmfully,  '  Why  is 
it  not  permitted  mc  to  weep!*  Victory  at 
such  a  price  is  dear. 

**  The  French  now  made  the  welkin  rin,^ 
with  shouts  of  victory.  Indescribable  dis- 
may filled  the  Austrian  ranks  as  wildly 
they  rushed  before  their  unrelenting  pur- 
suers. Their  rout  was  utter  and  hopeless. 
When  the  sun  went  down  on  this  field  of 
blood,  after  twelve  hours  of  the  most  fright- 
ful carnage,  a  scene  was  presented  horrid 
enough  to  appal  the  heart  ni  a  demon. 
More  than  S0,000  human  beings  were 
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ttrewn  upon  the  ground,  the  d3ring  and 
the  dead  weltering  in  gore,  and  in  every 
conceivable  form  of  disfiguration.  Horses, 
with  limbs  torn  from  their  bodies,  were 
s^^ggling  in  convulsive  agonies.  Frag- 
ments of  guns  and  swords,  and  of  military 
wagons  of  every  description,  were  strewed 
around  in  wild  ruin.  Frequent  piercing 
cries,  which  ^gony  extorted  from  the  lac- 
erated victims  of  war,  rose  above  the  gen- 
eral moanings  of  anguish,  which,  like  wail- 
ings  of  the  storm,  fell  heavily  upon  the  ear. 
The  shades  of  night  were  now  descending 
upon  this  awful  scene  of  misery.  The  mul- 
titude of  the  wounded  was  so  great  that, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  surgeons,  hour  after  hour  pf  the  long 
night  lingered  awa}',  while  thousands  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dying  bit  the  dust  in 
theur  agony." 

From  Alexandria  to  Turin,  via  AtH^  dis- 
tance 60  miles.  Fare,  9  fr.  15  c.  Time, 
1  hr.  45  m. 

After  passing  the  bridge  across  the  Ta^ 
naro,  which  is  constructed  on  fifteen  arch- 
es, and  the  stations  of  FeUzzano  and  An^ 
none,  we  arrive  at  AtU,  a  town  of  some 
20,000  inhabitanU,  noted  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  Italian  poet  Alfieri. 
As  a  tragic  dramatist  Italy  has  produced 
none  superior.  This  town  produces  the 
well-known  wine  called  AstL  Around  the 
town  may  be  seen  the  hills  on  which  its 
grapes  are  produced. 

The  Grothic  Cathedral  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  A  statue  of 
Alfieri  adorns  the  piazza  of  the  tower. 

As  Turin  is  approached,  a  fine  view  of 
the  snowy  summit  of  the  Alps  may  be  had. 
Situated  on  an  eminence  above  Moncali- 
eri  is  the  handsome  ro3'al  chateau  where 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.  breathed  his  last  in 
1823. 

TURIN. 

The  principal  hotel  is  the  HSlel  de  V Eu- 
rope, opposite  the  king's  palace,  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe,  magnificently  furnished, 
and  containing  all  the  comforts  of  a  pri- 
vate palace.  At  this  hotel  liberal  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  by  those  desiring  a 
lengthened  visit. 

Turin  has  a  population  (1862)  of  214,000. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed ;  the  last 

injuries  it  received  were  in  the  year  1556^ 

at  which  time  the  suburbs  were  demolish- 
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ed,  also  the  amphitheatre,  and  many  other 
Roman  remains.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  city  was  commenced  by  Emanuele  Fil- 
iberto  and  Carlo  Eounuele  I. ;  it  i^  how. 
ever,  more  deeply  indebted  to  Carlo  Eouuk 
uele  II.  and  V'ittoria  Amadeo  II.  The 
three  late  kings  and  the  reigning  mooarch 
have  done  still  more  to  increase  its  ina- 
provements.  It  was  made  a  military  sta^ 
tion  by  Julius  Caesar  on  the  faivaslon  of 
Gaul.  In  812  a  great  victory  was  gained 
over  Maxentius  by  Constantine  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  The  Dukes  of  Sam 
took  possession  of  it  in  1032,  and  it  became 
their  capital  in  1281 ;  through  Francis  I., 
the  French,  in  1536,  took  possession,  and 
retained  it  for  26  years ;  they  again  took 
it  in  1640  In  1706  it  was  invested  with  a 
most  powerful  French  army,  and  the  pr^ 
aration  for  this,  the  most  celebrated  of  Ta- 
rings sieges,  was  immense ;  the  talents  of 
Prince  Engine  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  se- 
cured an  easy  victory  over  the  French  Sep- 
tember 7th  of  the  same  year. 

Turin  is  situated  between  the  Dora  Ri- 
paria  and  the  Po,  Just  beyond  the  junction 
of  these  two  rivers;  it  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
four  miles  in  circuit;  it  is  now  annoforti' 
fied  town,  situated  in  a  well-watered  pUiHi 
richly  cultivated,  approached  by  four  roads 
lined  with  forest  trees.  The  city  makes 
but  little  show  at  a  distance,  in  consequence 
of  being  built  on  a  flat ;  there  are  not  many 
domes  and  towers,  nor  are  they  lofty,  sod 
on  looking  down  upon  the  ci^*  from  the 
surrounding  hills,  the  red  tile  roofs  give  it 
a  dinisy  and  unpleasant  appearance ;  how- 
ever, its  clean  streets,  fine  hotels,  and  tlie 
regularity  of  its  formation  cause  it  to  be 
much  admired.  There  is  not  a  mean-Iool^- 
iug  house  in  the  city,  and  even  the  res- 
dences  of  the  poorer  classes  are  ahnost  pal- 
aces. 

"  Turin  forms  a  perfect  contrast  with  all 
the  cities  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
in  Italy ;  it  is  new,  fnsh,  and  regular,  iiH 
stead  of  antique  and  in  decay ;  and  tiie 
buildings  all  alike  are  collectively  magnifi- 
cent, if  not  quite  so  in  detail,  the  materiel 
being  only  brick  coated  over  in  imititioB 
of  stone.  A  profusion  of  running  watej 
keeps  the  fine  wide  pavement  clean.  AH 
round  the  town,  ancient  trees,  of  luxuriafl* 
growth,  oppose  their  impenetrable  sbs'*'-*' 
the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun.  Tbei  *> 
of  the  Alps  are  magnificent 
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*  Who  fint  beholds  those  ererlasting  cloudB, 
Soed-tlme  and  harvest,  morning,  noon,  and 

night. 
Still  vlusre  they  were,  iteadfast, immovable; 
¥^10  lirat  belioidfl  the  Alps,  tliat  mighty  chain 
Of  mountain!!  stretching  on  from  east  to  west 
So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal, 
A<  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  earth, 
Bat  insiantly  receives  Into  his  soul 
A  eeme,  it  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  a  moment 
Wbenee  be  may  date  henceforward  and  for- 
ever. 

*To  me  they  seemed  the  barriers  of  a  world, 
Bsjing  thus  far,  no  tuther  1  and  as  o'er 
The  level  plain  I  traveled  silently, 
Xeftriog  them  more  and  more  day  after  day, 

'  My  wAndering  thoughts  my  only  company, 
And  they  before  me  still,  oft  as  I  looked 
A  etraoge  delight,  mingled  with  fear,  came 

o'er  me, 
A  wonder  as  at  things  I  had  not  heard  of! 
Oft  as  I  looked  I  felt  as  though  it  were 
For  me  the  llrat  time.'* 

The  climate  of  Turin  is  chan{i;eable,  and, 
It  most  times,  disagreeable.  A  lovely 
unge  of  hills,  called  the  Collina  di  Torino, 
iiM  beyond  the  Po  to  the  height  of  1600 
'feet;  many  beautiful  villas,  vnth  gardens 
tftached,  are  situated  upon  the  summit. 
The  architecture  of  the  city  is  attributed 
to  two  celebrated  persons,  Guarini,  em- 
flowed  by  Carlo  Emanuele  II.,  and  Juva^ 
^byVittoria  Amadeo  II. 

The  Duomo, — This  is  the  oldest  of  the 
**cred  buildingB  of  Turin,  founded  origin- 
%aboat  the  year  602  by  Agilulph,  king  of 
^  Lombards. .  It  has  been  much  admired 
fa  its  appearance ;  the  interior  lias  recent- 
fy  been  decorated  with  frescoes,  among 
^hich  is  a  copy  of  the  Cenacola  of  Da  Vin- 
ci* The  most  remarkable  of  the  few  nion- 
^BDents  in  the  Cathedral  is  that  of  Claude 
Seyisell,  archbishop  of  Turin. ;  In  the  chap- 
el of  Santo  Sinode  is  preserved  the  wind- 
ing-«heet  of  our  Savior.  This  Cathedral 
^  formerly  one  of  the  wealthiest  church- 
es in  Italy,  possessing  as  it  did  immensely 
yilnable  treasures  in  the  way  of  vases, 
i°^,  candlesticks,  etc.  The  greater 
P*rt  of  them,  however,  have  been  sold  to 
,P*y  for  the  erection  of  the  bridge  across 

'J*  ^®  ™  ***"  <^'y»  *o^  ^  improve  the 
Tnileries  at  Paris,  and  building  the  Rue  de 
^▼oli.    In  the  aacr'uty  \b  a  statue  of  the 

I  virgin  under  a  silver-gilt  canopy.  On 
™<  9th  of  September  a  procession  takes 

■  Pjace  in  honor  of  the  nativity  of  the  Vir- 
Pa,  also  to  commemorate  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  fh)m  the  French ;  the  illumina-  | 


tions  at  the  time  of  these  processions  are 
very  beautiful. 

The  Chapel  of  Santo  Sindone  is  one  of 
the  best  efforts  of  Guarini.  In  the  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  the  crown  of  thorns  is 
exquisitely  interwoven  with  the  acanthus 
leaves.  The  altar  is  of  black  marble,  aAd 
the  shrine  which  is  placed  upon  it  is  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  suspend- 
ed from  either  side  are  four  silver  lamps, 
presented  by  the  late  queen ;  the  pave- 
ment is  beautifully  inlaid  with  bronze 
stars.  Monuments  to  four  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious members  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
have  been  placed  around  the  sanctuazy  by 
the  late  king,  Charles  Albert.  Here  also 
is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  late  queen,  Marie 
Adelaide. 

Church  of  La  Contohia  is  located  oppo- 
site to  the  handsome  column  of  granite 
upon  which  is  placed  a.  statue  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  Consolation  after  the  cessation  of 
the  cholera. 

Church  o/dd  Corpus  Domifii,  designed  by 
Count  Aliieri,  is  one  of  the  grandest  and 
richest  in  Turin.  In  this  church  are  three 
paintings  representing  a  miracle  which  oc- 
curred in  1453,  namely,  the  recovery  of  a 
piece  of  sacramental  plate  which  contained 
the  blessed  wafer.  It  was  stolen  by  a  sol- 
dier during  the  pillage  of  Exilles.  While 
passing  the  church  door,  the  vase  fell  from 
the  back  of  the  ass  which  was  carrying  it 
to  the  ground,  and  it  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  wafer  ascended  into  the  air, 
and,  surrounded  with  rays  of  most  brilliant 
light,  remained  suspended  until  it  was  tak- 
en possession  of  by  the  bishop,  who  came 
out  to  receive  it. 

.  The  PakBuo  Royal  is  located  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cit}',  in  the  Piazza  di  CatieUo,  a 
large,  elegant  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  former  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy.  The  architecture  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace is  not  particularly  attractive,  but  the 
apartments  are  largo  and  richly  adorned, 
lliere  are  many  paintings  by  artists  of  the 
Flemish  school  and  others,  including  Ti- 
tian, Guercino,  Albani,  and  Murillo.  There 
is  also  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Amadeus 
I. '  The  gardens  attached  to  the  palace  are 
open  daUy  to  the  public,  and  are  a  fash- 
ionable resort.  The  gates  which  separate 
the  palace  firom  the  Piazza  are  very  mag- 
nificent— ^statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
designed  by  Sangiorgio.     In  the  private 
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library  of  the  king,  which  is  veiy  exten*- 
ive,  are  40,000  printed  volames  and  200 
MSS.^  some  of  which  are  veiy  corioos. 

Armaria  Hegia,  adjoining  the  royal  pal- 
ace, is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Tarin. 
It  has  been  carefhlly  arranged  by  Count 
Seyseell  d'Alx.  The  contributions  have 
been  very  numerous  ftom  priyate  individ- 
uak  and  public  institutions.  Tliere  are 
many  valuable  relics :  among  them  is  the 
cuirass  worn  by  Prince  Eugbne  at  the  bat* 
tie  of  Turin,  when  tbe  French  were  de- 
feated ;  full  suit  of  Duke  Emanuele  Flli- 
berto,  worn  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin ; 
cuirass  worn  by  Carlo  Emanuele  III.  at 
the  battle  of  GuasUlla ;  staff  of  Alfonso  di 
Ferrari ;  two  beautifully  ornamented  suits 
which  belonged  to  Antonio  Blartoningo  of 
Brescia ;  also  shields,  targets,  helmets,  and 
some  delicate  stilettos,  which  were  carried 
by  the  Italian  ladies ;  a  crescent  attribu- 
ted to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  Labors  of  Hereules.  The 
collection  of  fire-arms  as  specimens  of  art 
will  be  found  interesting. 

Royal  Gallery  ofPainiingt  contains  a  fine 
collection.  Among  the  most  valuable  is 
the  Madonna  della  Tenda,  on  wood,  by  Ra- 
phael. It  is  of  great  beauty,  and  has  been 
purchased  by  a  great  number  of  persons, 
the  last  purehaser  having  given  75,000 
francs  for  it ;  Pharaoh's  daughter  fitading 
Moses,  by  Paul  Veronese,  into  which  paint- 
ing he  has  introduced  his  own  portrait ; 
Mary  Magdalene  washing  the  feet  of  our 
Savior  at  the  table  of  the  Pharisee ;  alle- 
gorical painting  of  the  four  elements, 
Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water ;  Holy  Family, 
by  Vandyke.  The  paintings  ot  tbe  Bat- 
tles, by  Hngtemberg,  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 

Mtueum  of  AntiquiUet. — ^Thts  collection 
has  acquired  much  importanoe  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Museo  Egizso.  There  are 
many  interesting  relics  which  should  be 
carefully  examined.  The  statues,  bronzes, 
etc.,  deserve  great  merit;  also  the  Etrus- 
can vases  and  medals,  which  are  very  va- 
rious and  valuable. 

Mutewn  of  Natural  Hitlory  possesses  a 
mineralogical  collection  which  is  very  fine, 
and  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  persons 
who  are  interested  and  familiar  with  such 
specimens.  The  zoological  department  has 
been  much  increased  and  improved  during 
the  past  few  years,  under  the  care  of  Pro- 
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fessor  di  Filippi.    There  is  a  large  collso- 
tion  of  birds  from  Piedmont 

The  UniverBUd  Rude  is  a  magniiieent 
building,  and  possesses  many  relics  and  in- 
scriptions worthy  of  examination.  It  b  a 
flouriahing  institution,  employing  60  pro- 
fessors, and  which,  with  the  University  of 
Genoa,  forms  the  two  educational  estab- 
lishments of  the  monarchy.  The  Ubruy 
contains  120,000  printed  volumes  and  a 
vast  collectioi:  of  MSS.  The  University 
was  founded  in  1405,  and  has  five  faculties, 
consisting  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  the  arts.  It  is  usually  attended 
by  1200  students. 

The  Piaaa  di  Sam  CaHb.— This  is  tlie 
principal  and  finest  square  in  Turin.  In 
it  is  located  the  statue  of  Emanuele  Uli- 
berto,  presented  to  the  city  by  King  Cario 
Alberto.  The  subjects  represented  are  tlie 
Battie  of  St.  Quentin  and  the  Treaty  of 
Ch&tean  Cambresis.  It  was  designed  in 
the  ablest  manner  by  Baron  Marochettl 

The  Piazza  Stuini  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  granite  obelisk  being  lo- 
cated in  its  centre  to  commemorate  histor* 
ical  events.     It  was  erected  in  186S. 

The  Piazza  FifforuiJSmaatieZp,  located  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Contrada  del  Po.  It 
is  vast  in  size,  and  regular,  and  oommaDds 
a  fine  view  of  the  Po.  At  the  east  end  is 
the  bridge  which  connects  the  Piazza  with 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  termi- 
nates in  front  of  the  church  of  La  Gran  Ma- 
drediDio.  The  bridge  was  erected  by  tlM 
French  in  1810,  and  completed  byTittoria 
Emanuele  II. 

The  P€Uacet  of  Turin  are  not  particular- 
ly remarkable.  The  Palazzo  Carignano 
is  associated  with  many  historical  inci- 
dents ;  here  tbe  Constitution  was  proclaiiD- 
ed  in  1821.  The  old  palace  of  the  Savoys, 
now  converted  into  the  Palazzo  Madonna, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  large  and  bean- 
tiAil  Piazza  dell  Castello.  It  has.  foor 
fronts,  all  designed  differently.  In  1719 
it  was  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  Mada- 
ma  Reale,  mother  of  King  Victor  Amidess 
II.   The  towen  are  about  all  that  remains 

of  thatoldcastie. 

7Vafr«9.>-Thera  are  many  theatres  in 
Turin ;  the  most  important,  however,  is  tltf 
Teatro  Regie,  designed  by  Count  AlfieA 
who  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  edncated 
a  lawyer ;  his  preference,  however,  was  fof 
arehitecture,  which  caused  him  to  revere 
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tike  umes  of  those  celebrated  in  the  art, 
luch  u  Michael  Angelo,  and  others.  He 
was  employed  by  Carlo  Emanuele  II.  upon 
this  theatre,  which  proved  his  fortune,  as 
be  iras  afterward  appointed  court  archi- 
tect, and  became  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous ikvora.  He  waa  esteemed  the  best  ar- 
chitect of  his  time. 

The  CharUabU  fnstUuHons  of  Turin  are 
qnite  numerous.  The  most  interesting  is 
the  Ritiro  della  Rosina,  originally  founded 
by  Row  Govona  for  the  benetit  of  those 
persons  who  desire  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing. There  b  also  a  Magdalene  Institu- 
tbn,  founded  by  the  Baroness  Barol. 

The  numufaciures  are  principally  silk 
goods.  The  printing  buainess  is  earned 
OD  extensively. 

At  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from 
Turin  is  situated  the  magnificent  church 
ofLa  SupergOj  erected  according  to  a  vow 
made  by  Victor  Amadous  (Duke  of  Savoy) 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  as  a  testimony 
of  gratitude  to  the  God  of  Battles  for  hav- 
ing given  him  a  victor}-  over  the  enemy. 
It  was  on  this  spot  that  he  and  Prince  £u- 
gbe  met  to  concert  their  plans  for  the  at- 
Mc  of  the  French  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  city  m  1706.  The  fine,  stately  appear- 
iaee  of  this  edifice  is  greatly  increased  by 
iti  beautiful  oolumns  of  dilferent-colored 
inarble.  The  altars  are  decorated  with 
fine  sculpture  instead  of  paintings;  the 
piTement  is  of  variegated  marble,  and  ev- 
«i7  other  portion  of  the  building  is  equal- 
ly olegant  From  the  cupola,  into  which 
cyoy  person  should  ascend,  a  glorious 
^ew  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
^'  This  church  is  the  resting-place  of 
the  Prince  of  Savoy ;  Carlo  Alberto  was 
bterred  here  in  1849. 

A  fine  excursion  may  be  made  from  Tu- 
nn  to  Nice,  or  vice  tfertay  via  the  Col  di 
Ttndo^  in  24  or  25  hours ;  by  rail  to  Cuneo 
»  2  h.  80  m.,  fare  9  fr.  60  c. ;  thence  to 
Kice  by  Messageries  in  22  hours ;  through 
few,  32  fr.  Kear  the  town  of  Racconigi 
there  is  a  royal  chateau,  once  a  favorite  re- 
t«nt  of  Carlo  Alberto,  father  of  Victor 
£nimanuel.  At  Carmagnola  there  is  a 
nilroad  which  branches  off  to  meet  the 
Kice  and  Genoa  line  at  Savona.  Carmoff- 
^'a  was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
Italian  general  Francisco  Buesone,  orig- 
u^ly  a  swineherd.  He  conquered  the 
SKater  part  of  Lombardy,  was  made  com- 


mander-in-chief of  the  Venetian  army,  but 
was  afterward  beheaded  by  an  order  from 
the  Council  of  Ten.  After  passing  Saviff* 
lianOf  there  is  a  branch  railway  to  JScUuzzo 
at  CuneOf  the  terminus  of  the  railway. 
This  was  formerly  a  fortified  town,  but  was 
dismantled  after  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
For  three  or  four  montJis  during  winter 
the  pass  is  crossed  with  sledges.  Bail 
from  Turin  to  Genoa  in  4  h.  25  m. 

GENOA. 

Genoa  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name.  Hotels,  H6tel  cTItaHe  et 
Croix  deMalte,  HM  de  la  VUle,  Hotel  Trxm- 
beUa  (formerly  Feder)^  Grand  HCtel  de  Gam, 
and  Hotel  de  Quatre  Nationa.  AH  of  these 
hotels  are  first  class  and  well  conducted. 

Travelers  are  again  cautioned  against 
purchasing  from  houses  to  which  they  have 
been  recommended  by  interested  parties. 

Genoa  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity ;  it 
contains  a  population  of  128,000.  In  the 
11th  century,  after  many  vicissitudes,  she 
became  the  capital  of  an  independent  re- 
public, and  by  her  extensive  commerce, 
and  her  settlements  and  dependencies  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea,  was  greatlj'  distint^uished.  Ri- 
val interests  involved  the  Genoese  in  a 
long-continued  conflict  with  the  republics 
of  Pisa  and  Venice ;  the  latter  was  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  occurring  between  the  years  1376 
and  1382.  The  Venetians  were  defeated 
at  Polo,  and,  had  the  Genoese  immediate- 
ly followed  up  their  successes,  would  have 
taken  Venice;  but,  by  their  procrastina- 
tion, allowed  the  Venetians  sufficient  time 
to  recover  from  the  dilemma  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown,  and  were  thereby 
compelled  to  retire.  From  that  date  Ven- 
ice gained  the  ascendency.  The  govern- 
ment of  Genoa  was  for  a  long  time  in  a 
revolutionary  state,  and  contests  were  con- 
stantly arising  between  the  nobility  and 
citizens.  It  was  not  until  1756  that  it  be- 
came tranquil.  In  1797  the  city  was  taken 
by  the  French,  but  after  the  downfiill  of 
Napoleon  was  assigned,  together  with  the 
adjacent  territory,  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 

The  land  on  which  Genoa  is  built  rises 
to  the  height  of  50C  feet,  and  gives  it  a 
grand  and  imposing  appearance,  especially 
firom  the  sea.     In  the  background  rise  the 
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Apennines,  which,  daring  a  portion  of  the 
year,  are  covered  with  snow.  The  city 
has  been  frequently  increased  in  sizc^  and 
its  walls  very  much  enlar();ed ;  some  traces 
of  the  old  Roman  walls  are  yet  visible. 
At  the  end  of  the  17th  century  this  mag- 
nificent city  was  bombarded,  and  almost 
reduced  to  ashes,  by  LouIb  XIV.,  whom 
she  had  offended  by  selling  ammunition  to 
the  pirates,  and  for  building  ships  for  the 
Spanish  navy.  The  Doge  and  principal 
senators  were  sent  to  Paris  to  deprecate  the 
vengeance  of  Louis.  The  old  portion  of 
the  city  is  laid  out  in  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  but  in  the  newer  portion  they  are 
wide  and  handsome.  The  climate  is  pure, 
and  the  atmosphere  healthy;  it  is  well 
supplied  with  water  brought  from  the  River 
Bisagno.  Beggars  here  are  few  in  num- 
ber, which  makes  it  more  agreeable  than 
most  Italian  cities. 

The  harbor  is  well  inclosed,  and  protect- 
ed by  two  gigantic  moles,  the  Molo  Vecdkio 
and  Afolo  Nuovo;  rising  to  a  height  of  884 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  the  light- 
house, which  exhibits  a  flashing  light  that 
revolves,  and  may  be  seen  nearly  30  miles 
on  a  clear  night ;  it  should  be  ascended  by 
those  who  wish  to  procure  a  fine  view. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  is  the  arse- 
nal, to  which  has  recently  been  added  a 
dry-dock;  here  also  is  a  prison  for  con- 
victs, who  are  still  known  by  the  name  of 
galley-slaves. 

The  style  of  architecture  in  Genoa  is 
▼ery  magnificent ;  some  of  the  gates  of  en- 
trance to  the  palaces  are  40  feet  high; 
there  are  not  as  many  remaias  of  ancient 
splendor  as  in  Venice,  but  more  actual 
wealth  and  comfort.  The  palaces  are  su- 
perior in  Btyle  to  those  of  Rome ;  the  roofs 
are  frequently  flat,  and  adorned  with 
shrubs  and  such  trees  as  the  orange,  lem- 
on, pomegranate,  oleander,  etc.,  24  feet  in 
height,  refreshed  by  fountJiins  which  play 
constantly  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

The  Genoese  are  an  extremely  indus- 
trious people ;  the  females  are  quite  inter- 
esting in  their  appearance,  well-propor- 
tioned, slight  frame,  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
with  a  countenance  brilliant  and  express- 
ive. Their  graceful  appearance  is  in- 
creased by  the  long  flowing  veil  which 
they  wear,  fastened  in  the  hair  with  gold 
pins,  and  then  fiilling  modestly  around 
their  neck  and  shoulders,  showing,  at  the 
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same  time,  thch*  pretty  fiices  through  the 
mist  of  snow-white  illusion. 

The  Cono  is  the  celebrated  promenada 
where  the  young  and  old,  grave  and  gaj, 
CDJoy  all  the  sociability  that  exists  in  Gt- 
noa,  visiting  not  being  at  all  cnstomiiy 
within  doors. 

The  renowned  discoverer  of  America, 
Christopher  Columbus,  was  bom  at  Genos 
in  1442.  A  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memor}'.  Columbus  was  a  man  of 
penetrating  genius,  and  constantly  am- 
bitious of  accomplishing  something  that 
would  perpetuate  his  f&me,  and  at  the  same 
time  gratify  his  passion  of  curiosity  and 
love  of  adventure.  He  first  applkd  to 
Genoa,  his  native  place,  for  assistance  to 
attempt  discoveries  in  the  Western  teat^ 
but  was  refused,  and  regarded  as  visiona- 
ry. The  same  ill  success  attended  him 
upon  application  to  the  courts  of  Portogal 
and  England.  He  finally  applied  to  Spain, 
where  he  received  encouragement  from 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  way  of  three 
small  ships  and  17,000  dacats.  He  soon 
discovered  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  His- 
paniola,  which  he  took  possession  of.  Fe^ 
dinand  and  Isabella  were  now  prevailed 
upon  to  fit  out  a  new  armament  to  ensUe 
him  to  make  fiarther  discoveries ;  so,  the 
second  time,  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  17 
ships,  and  discovered  the  Caribbee  Islands 
and  Jamaica.  In  his  third  voyage  he  dis- 
covered the  continent  toward  that  part  of 
South  America  where  Carthagena  was  sfV 
erward  built 

CHURCHES. 

The  CcUhedral  of  San  Lormto  was  built 
in  the  11th  century,  in  Gothic  style,  iritb 
a  singular  exterior,  being  fbrmed'  of  boii- 
sontal  stripes  of  white  and  black  msiU** 
It  has  but  one  tower,  although  two  were 
evidently  intended  originally.  Some  of 
the  inscriptions  in  the  church  give  the  his- 
tory of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The 
choir  and  aide  chapels,  which  have  bees 
modernized,  are  covered  with  painting 
gilding,  and  carving.  A  fine  statue  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  bronze,  a  woik  of 
the  17th  centuxy,  by  G.  P.  Bianchi,  deeo* 
rates  the  high  altar.  By  far  the  niost 
beautiful  portion  of  the  church  is  the  C^ 
el  of  St.  John  the  Baptitt,  Females  are  pro- 
hibited by  a  law  of  Pope  Inn<w**"t  YIII* 
from  entering  here,  except  on  ooe  day  of 
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the  year,  the  saint^s  death  being  at  the  in- 
ttigBtiqp  of  a  woman.  The  canopy  over 
the  altar,  covering  the  sarcophagns,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  relics  of  the  Bap- 
tist, was  erected  at  the  private  expense  of 
Filippo  Doria  in  1582.  The  lelics  of  the 
■tint,  which  are  contained  in  an  iron-bound 
cfaes^  are  carried  in  procession  on  the  day 
of  his  birth,  being  placed  in  the  Ccutone  di 
San  Giovannij  a  shrine  which  is  carefully 
presenred  in  the  treasary  of  the  Cathedral. 
It  u  composed  of  silver-gilt,  and  the  sides 
Rpresent  the  history  of  St.  John.  There 
is  in  the  treasdry,  however,  a  still  more  in- 
teresting relic,  the  Scuro  Caiino,  which  was 
taken  at  Cesarea  1101.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  dish  from  wliich  Christ  ate  the  Last 
Sapper.  It  waa  originally  presented  to 
King  Solomon  by  the  Qaeen  of  Sheba,  and 
afterward  preserved  in  the  Temple.  At 
the  time  the  combined  armies  of  Genoa  and 
Pisa  captured  Cssarea,  the  Genoese  took 
the  emerald  dish  for  their  share  of  the 
booty,  and  it  was  brought  to  Genoa,  where 
it  was  held  in  such  veneration  that  twelve 
nobles  were  appointed  to  guard  it.  It  was 
only  exhibited  once  a  year,  and  then  the 
priest  held  it  by  a  cord  while  viewed  by 
the  crowd.  So  valuable  was  it  then  con- 
sidered that  the  Jews  lent  the  Genoese 
i,000,000  of  f^ncs  on  it  within  fifty  years. 
It  was  borrowed  of  Italy  by  Napoleon  in 
1809,  among  other  relics,  and  it  remained 
h  Paris  until  1815.  It  was  broken,  how- 
ever, and  ascertained  to  be  merely  an  an- 
c^t  specimen  of  glass,  which  caused  the 
Genoese  to  lose  thehr  belief  in  the  relic, 
and  was  a  loss  of  a  capital  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

Church  of  VAfmimciata,  second  in  size 
to  the  Cathedral,  was  erected  at  the  private 
expense  of  the  Lomellini  family.  This  is 
truly  a  magnificent  building,  rich  in  deco- 
ntions  and  highly-colored  frescoes.  Over 
the  entrance  is  the  famous  Ccnacola  of 
Procaccini.  The  rich  marbles  in  the  inte- 
rior of  this  church  give  it  an  appearance 
of  great  beauty. 

Church  of  St,  Awbrogio  di  Gesu,  This 
is  also  a  monument  of  private  munificence, 
erected  by  the  Pallavicini  family.  It  is 
riclily  decorated  in  po\d  and  colors.  Here 
ue  several  fine  paintings — ^the  Assump- 
tion, by  Guide,  and  Circumcision,  by  Ru- 
bens. 

Church  of  ScaUa  Maria  di  Carigmmo^ 


built  by  the  Sanli  fkmily  at  a  very  great 
expense.  They  also  erected  the  bridge 
leading  to  it.  From  the  cupola  on  top  of 
the  church,  which  is  easy  of  ascent,  a  fine 
view  of  Genoa  may  t)e  obtained. 

Church  otSt,  Stefano  delta  Pwio  is  prin- 
cipally noted  for  a  fine  altar-piece,  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom  of  the  patron  saint, 
the  joint  work  of  Raphael  and  Guide  Ro- 
mano. 

Church  of  San  MatUo  is  an  interesting 
little  edifice,  and  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
Dorias.  It  has  always  remained  under  the 
patronage  of  the  family,  and  the  interior 
was  very  beautifully  decorated  and  recon- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  celebrated 
Andrea  Doria.  Many  of  the  tombs  and 
inscriptions  are  very  curious. 

Church  of  San  ^tro.-^This  is  the  most 
ancient  church  in  Genoa,  and  the  one  to 
which  is  attached  the  most  important  his- 
torical associations.  It  was  here,  in  1839, 
that  Simone  Boccanegra  was  inaugurated 
the  first  Doge  of  Genoa;  and  in  1267  Giug- 
lielmo  Boccanegra  was  proclaimed  Capita- 
no  del  Popolo. 

PALACES. 

There  are  multitudes  of  these,  and,  in 
this  *'city  of  palaces,"  an  attempt  at  de- 
scription would  be  but  a  fruitless  endeav- 
or ;  they  are  generally  very  beautiful,  and 
contribute  their  share  toward  sustaining 
the  title  with  which  the  city  has  l)een  en- 
dowed, of  * '  La  Superba. '  *  They  are  rich  in 
paintings,  and  are  generally  thrown  open 
to  visitors.  The  principal  and  most  at- 
tractive buildings  are  situated  upon  the 
Strada  Nuovo  and  Strada  BaUfn. 

Pcdazzo  Brignole  contains  the  finest  col- 
lection 0  paintings  in  Genoa :  the  works 
of  Titian,  Guide,  Paul  Veronese,  Louis  Ca- 
racchi.  Carlo  Dolci,  Paris  Bordone,  and 
Vandyke  are  here  in  abundance.  There 
is  also  a  model  of  a  monument,  in  bronze 
and  marble,  to  Columbus,  executed  at  the 
individual  expense  of  the  Marquis  Brig- 
noli. 

Palazzo  PaSaviccini  possesses  the  sec- 
ond best  collection  of  paintings  in  Genoa : 
they  are  principally  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters. 

Palazzo  Doric  Tlorsi.— This  palace  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Sardinia.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Genoa.     Among  the  cnriosi- 
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ties  is  a  butt  of  Columbus^  and  aoin«  of  bb 
most  interesting  MSS.  preserved  under 
triple  lock  and  key.  There  is  also  a  bronze 
table  kept  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monoments  of  Genoese  history. 

The  PcUatzo  Batbi  is  handsomely  dec- 
orated, and  contains  a  good  collection  of 
paintings. 

Palano  ReaUi  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
Dnrazzo  family,  was  fitted  up  in  splendid 
style  as  a  royal  reaide&oe  for  Charles  Al- 
bert In  1842. 

Pakuao  Dona, — This,  by  Ux  the  most 
interesting  palace  of  all,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  bieautiful  garden,  which  extends 
to  the  sea,  and  forms  a  fine  feature  in  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Genoa.  The  in- 
scription on  the  exterior  of  the  edifice  ex- 
presses the  stately  feelings  of  Doria,  also 
called  ''II  Principe,'*  which  tiUe  he  re- 
ceived from  Charles  V.  Many  portions 
of  the  architecture  were  designed  by  Piero- 
na  del  Vaga,  who  was  received  kindly  and 
employed  faithfully  by  Doria,  after  having 
been  driven  ftom  Rome  in  a  poor  and  sor- 
rowful condition  by  the  calaniitieB  which 
had  befallen  the  Eternal  City  when  storm- 
ed by  the  Imperialists  in  1527.  The  dec- 
oratioBS  of  this  palace  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful. Among  the  pictures  are  portraits  of 
Andrea  Doria  and  &mily.  In  the  garden 
are  walks  of  cypress  and  orange;  also 
fountains,  statues,  and  vases.  A  monu- 
ment was  here  erected  by  Doria  to  *^  II 
gran  Roldano^"  a  great  dog  presented  to 
him  by  Charles  V. 

The  Palazzo  delta  UniversUa  contains  a 
library  of  upward  of  40,000  volumes ;  also 
a  museum  of  natural  history  and  a  me- 
teorological observatory.  The  University 
consists  of  three  faculties,  Law,  ^edicine, 
and  Humanities,  each  of  which  is  govern- 
ed by  a  senate  composed  of  twelve  direct- 
ors, by  whom  the  degrees  are  conferred. 

The  Palazzo  Ducale,  now  converted  into 
government  offices,  was  formerlj'  the  res- 
idence of  the  Doges  of  the  republic,  who 
were  elected  to  office  for  two  years.  The 
front  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  attract- 
ive, as  is  also  the  vestibule,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  80  columns  of  white  marble. 

Bank  of  St.  George^  the  oldest  bank  of 
circulation  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in 
1407,  and  to  it  are  attached  many  histor- 
ical reminiscences.  The  Loggia  de  BanchOf 
now  used  as  the  Exchange,  remains  an  in- 
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teresting  monument  of  the  former  com> 
mercial  splendor  of  Genoa« 

The  PMic  Ingtkutumt  are  quite  naraer- 
ons  and  of  great  merit.  A  deaf  and  dumb 
institute,  very  celebrated  in  Italy,  founded 
by  a  poor  monk  in  1801.  Three  hospitals, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Albergo  <£ 
Poveri^  a  fine  massive  structure,  very  nest 
and  clean,  and  covers  a  great  deal  of 
groond ;  23,000  persons  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  this  charitable  institution.  This 
building  contains  the  finest  piece  of  scnip* 
ture  in  Genoa,  a  ''Dead  Christ,'*  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

Acoidemia  Liguttica  deUe  Belle  ^  Wk— This 
academy  is  resorted  to  by  a  large  number 
of  pupils.  In  the  same  building  is  the  Ptih 
lie  Librarg^  containing  50,000  volumes. 

Theatree.^T\»  Teatro  Cario  FeUeiii 
the  principal  one,  and  is  next  in  size  to  La 
Scala  at  Milan  and  the  San  Carlo  at  Na- 
ples. In  the  summer  and  early  in  Decem- 
ber it  is  open  for  the  regular  drama;  in 
the  spring  for  operas  and  ballets ;  and  in 
the  autumn  for  operas  alone. 

Genoa  is  noted  for  its  silver  and  gold  fil- 
igree-work, of  which  visitors  are  certain  to 
procure  a  specimen.  The  best  assortment, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  may  be  found 
in  the  establishment  of  M.  August  Horace, 
"Mossa"  in  the  BoUl  d*JtaUe:  this  house 
obtained  the  medal  at  the  London  Exhibi- 
tion.    His  prices  are  fixed. 

In  Genoa  the  manufactures  of  silk  vel- 
vets and  plain  silk  stuffs,  black  and  colored, 
are  very  extensive.  They  have  been  cele- 
brated for  centuries,  and  are  real  spedal' 
ties,  noted  for  their  beauty,  solidity,  and 
wear,  while  the  price  is  much  lower  than  in 
France.  The  mo8t  celebrated  manufietctar- 
ers  of  Genoa  are  the  Brothers  De  Fenari, 
42  Place  Campetto,  who  have  greatly  im- 
proved that  industxy,  and  received  prize* 
medals  in  Genoa,  London,  New  York,  Tn- 
rin,  Florence,  Dublin,  Paris,  and  Chiavari. 
No  duty  on  the  velvets  and  silk  stuffs  of 
Genoa  forwarded  in  France  and  England. 
An  excursion  that  every  one  visiting 
Genoa  should  make  is  to  the  villa  of  the 
Marquis  Pallavicini,  the  same  nobleman 
who  owns  the  Genoralife  at  Gmnada,  one 
of  the  finest  estates  in  Spain,  and  one  which 
he  has  never  visited.  This  most  lovely  of 
villas  is  situated  about  seven  milM  from 
the  city,  and  can  be  reached  by  rail  in  thir- 
ty minutes.     It  is  necessary  to  obtain  tick* 
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paintings  and  sculptorea,  fonn  the  princi- 
pal object  of  interest  in  this  delightful  city, 
which  is  the  pride  of  Tuscany.  The  cli- 
mate of  Florence  is  delightful,  varying  but 
80  degrees  fh>m  summer  to  winter. 

The  walls  of  the  city  are  entirely  un- 
available for  defense  in  modern  warfare ; 
their  principal  use  is  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  octroi  duties.  The  city  is  en- 
tered by  nine  different  gates.  The  gate 
San  GaUo  is  an  arch  of  triumph,  erected  in 
1738  in  commemoration  of  the  entrance  of 
Francis  II.  This  gateway  leads  to  Bo- 
logna and  Fiesole.  The  bridges  which 
cross  the  Amo  are  six  in  number,  four 
stone  and  two  suspension  bridges.  The 
stone  bridges  have  been  much  injured  at 
different  times  by  the  rising  of  the  river, 
and  some  of  them  even  carried  away.  The 
most  easterly  is  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  or 
di  Rubacorite,  built  by  Lapo,  father  of  Ar- 
nolfo,  in  12S7.  There  are  numerous  small 
houses  on  either  side  of  it,  and  its  great 
solidity  has  withstood  the  rushing  of  the 
waters,  while  all  the  others  have  been  sev- 
eral times  destroyed.  The  next  is  the 
Ponte  VeccMo,  built  the  second  time  in  1078. 
It  is  lined  with  shops  on  either  side,  which 
are  mostly  used  by  jewelers.  The  cele- 
brated Maso  Finiguerra,  according  to  tra- 
dition, here  practiced  his  trade.  Above 
the  houses  runs  a  gallery  connecting  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  and  Uifizi  Gallery  with 
the  Pitti  Palace.  PaiUe  a  Santa  Trimta, 
a  very  beautiful  structure,  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  Formerly 
carriages  were  not  allowed  to  cross  it,  the 
authorities  thinking  it  too  slender;  but  it 
has  proved  not  only  beautiful,  but  strong. 
At  the  angles  are  statues  representing  the 
*^  Four  Seasons :"  their  effect  approaching 
the  bridge  is  very  beautiful.  Ammanati 
was  the  architect  of  this  beautiful  struo- 
tnre.  Ponie  aUa  Carraja,  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  mostly  used  for  car- 
riages. It  has  several  times  been  rebuilt ; 
its  last  restoration  was  by  Ammanati.  Alt- 
er its  construction  in  the  18th  oentur}%  or 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  14th,  during  the 
May-day  celebration,  which  was  famous  in 
those  days,  a  general  invitation  was  given 
to  all  the  citizens  to  appear  on  the  bridfce 
and  witness  a  theatrical  representation  of 
the  infernal  regions,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  rafts  below  the  bridge.  It  was 
given  out  that  any  person  wishing  to  hear 
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news  from  Satan*s  dominions  could  do 
so,  if  present.  The  announcement  drew 
crowds.  The  bridge  was  filled  to  suffoca. 
tion,  and,  while  the  demon's  performen 
were  exhibiting  their  antics  below,  the 
bridge  gave  way,  and  thousands  probeUj 
saw  the  reality  more  vividly  than  they  ex- 
pected. The  two  iron  suspension  bridges 
are  called  San  Ferdtnando  and  San  Leth 
pUdo,  The  streets  of  Florence  are  finely 
paved,  but  have  no  sidewallEs,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  Some  extensive  improve* 
ments  are  now  being  made  (186<l)  in  the 
widening  of  streets  and  construction  of 
sidewalks. 

The  DuomOy  or  Cathedral  Santa  Maria 
dd  Fiore,  The  architecture  of  the  bnildmg 
is  quite  interesting,  and  the  building  itself 
massive  and  extensive.  The  original  de- 
sign was  by  Amolfb,  to  whom  the  Floren- 
tines intrusted  the  construction  of  an  edi- 
fice which  they  expressly  desired  to  have 
surpass  any  thing  that  had  preceded  it 
After  Amolfo's  death,  the  work  upon  it 
was  stopped  until  Giotto  was  requested  to 
proceed  with  it.  He  also  died,  and  Bro- 
nelleschi  was  called  upon  to  complete  it 
The  entire  length  is  501  feet;  ft-om  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross,  88S 
feet ;  transept,  805  feet  long ;  width  of  oave 
and  aisles,  129  feet ;  height  of  nave,  IM 
feet ;  and  that  of  side  aisles,  97  feet  The 
cupola  is  188  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  the 
widest  in  the  world.  It  is  grand  in  its 
construction,  and  served  as  a  model  to  Mi- 
chael Angelo  for  that  of  St.  Peter*s,  which 
it  exceeds  in  size.  The  Cathedral  is  finelr 
paved  with  various  colored  marbles ;  and 
the  stained  glass  windows,  made  in  the 
15th  century,  are  the  perfection  of  the  art 
The  Duomo  contains  the  monuments  of  iti 
two  principal  architects,  Giotto  and  J9ru- 
netletehi :  the  bust  of  the  latter  is  by  Bng- 
giano,  one  of  his  pupils,  as  is  also  that  of 
Giotto.  Travelers  should  ascend  the  dome, 
as  a  more  correct  idea  of  its  proportions  can 
be  gained  by  so  doing. 

The  Campaniie,  or  bell4ower  adjoining 
the  Cathedral,  designed  by  Giotto,  rises  to 
a  height  of  275  feet  The  staircase  con- 
sists of  418  steps,  which  are  easy  of  ascent 
The  erection  of  this  tower  cost  an  enormous 
sum.  It  has  six  lar^e  bells,  the  largest  of 
which,  named  La  Santa  R(^>arata,  bears  the 
M^ici  arms.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Piazza  are  two  statnee,  fine  productions  of 
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modem  Italian  art,  by  Pamfwloiir,  in  hon- 
or of  Arnolfo  and  Brunelleschi,  architects 
of  the  Duomo.  That  of  the  latter  is  very 
good.  On  his  knee  is  the  pUn  of  the  cu- 
pola, and  he  is  looking  up  at  the  realization 
of  it  Near  this  statue  is  a  stone  let  into 
the  wall,  with  the  words  *'  Sasso  di  Dante" 
(Dante*s  seat),  on  which  Dante  used  to  sit 
and  contemplate  the  Cathedral. 

The  BaUitterio  di  Scm  Giovanni^  of  black 
and  white  marble,  was  built  with  the  ma- 
terial taken  from  the  Temple  of  Man.  It 
b  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
seventh  century.  It  was  formerly  open 
at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  but 
was  closed  with  a  lantern  in  1550.  It  was 
completely  surrounded  by  graves  up  to  the 
^  year  1293.  They  are  alluded  to  by  Boc- 
cacio.  The  great  attractions  of  the  Bap- 
tbteiy  are  its  bronze  doors.  That  on  the 
west  was  closed  in  1200  to  make  room  for 
the  tribune :  two  of  the  other  doors  were 
executed  by  Ghiberti,  and  one  by  Andrea 
Pisano.  This  last  is  an  allegorical  histor}' 
of  John  the  Baptist,  for  which  Giotto  gave 
the  design.  The  finishing  of  this  door 
was  celebrated  throughout  Tuscany  by  a 
festival.  Ghiberti*s  doors  were  considered, 
however,  far  superior  to  the  other,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  in  speaking  of  them,  declared 
them  worthy  of  being  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise. The  subjects  are,  1.  The  creation  of 
Han ;  The  pain  of  labor  after  the  banish- 
ment from  Paradise ;  Noah  after  the  Del- 
vge ;  The  promise  made  to  Abraham  ; 
£eau  sells  his  birthright ;  Joseph  and  his 
brothers;  The  law  fh>m  Mount  Sinai; 
The  walls  of  Jericho ;  The  battle  against 
the  Ammonites ;  The  Queen  of  Sheba  vis- 
its Solomon.  The  floor  is  paved  in'ith 
white  and  black  marble.  Dante  alludes 
to  this  building  as  "  Mio  bel  San  Giovan- 
ni,'* and  seemed  to  take  much  delight  in 
it>  notwithstanding  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  a  portion  of  the  baptismal  font  in 
nving  a  child  from  drowning.  All  the 
haptisms  of  the  city  are  still  performed  in 
^  church,  the"  number  annually  being 
■bout  4900.  The  tomb  of  Baldassare  Cos- 
n,who  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
>tance,  and  Otto  Colonna  elected  in  his 
Btead,  is  a  noble  design,  and  bears  the  pa- 
pal tiara  over  the  armorial  shields.'  In  the 
Guardrtrobc^  back  of  the  Duomo,  are  pre- 
■erred  some  objects  of  ancient  art  which 
tte  very  remarkable. 


Church  of  Santa  Croce. — ^The*  most  im- 
portant church  of  Florence,  containing  mon- 
uments erected  to  the  memory  of  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  Italy.  Byron 
alludes  to  it  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold : 

*-^  la  Santa  Croce*8  holf  precincts  lie 
Ashes  which  make  ik  holier ;  dual  which  la, 
Kven  in  iUelf,  an  immortality, 
Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and 

this 
The  parUde  of  those  sublimlUes 
Which  have  relapaed  to  chaos :  here  repose 
ADgelo'6,  Alfiero*f  bonea,  and  hiv, 
The  Btarry  Galileo,  with  hb  woes ; 
Here  MachUvelli*B  earth  returned  to  whence  (t 

rose." 

This  church  has  always  been  the  favor- 
ite burial-place  of  the  Florentines.  Arnol- 
fo was  the  architect.  Its  length  is  460 
feet,  and  width  135.  Above  the  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Louis,  bishop  of  Touloase,  are 
the  letters  I  H  S,  placed  there  after  the 
plague  in  1437  by  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena, 
by  whom  these  initials  were  inserted,  to 
denote  the  name  and  mission  of  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Hominum  Salvator.  In  the  centre 
of  the  church  is  the  slab  tomb  of  John 
Ketterich,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  also  of 
Lichfield  and  Exeter,  and  who,  sent  as  em- 
bassador fVom  Henry  V .  to  Pope  Martin  V ., 
died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Florence. 
The  principal  monuments  of  the  church 
are  as  follows :  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. 
The  three  statues  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture  appear  as  mourners.  His 
bust,  by  Lorenzi,  is  considered  a  most  cor- 
rect likeness.  The  position  of  this  monu* 
ment  was  selected  by  Michael  Angelo  him- 
self, that  he  might  see  from  his  tomb  the 
dome  of  the  Cathedral,  the  delight  and 
study  of  his  mind;  Alfieri^s  monument, 
by  Canova,  erected  at  the  private  expense 
of  the  Conntess  of  Albany ;  colossal  mon« 
ument  to  Dante ;  monument  of  Machiavel- 
li ;  also  of  I^nzi,  writer  on  Italian  art ; 
Leonardo  Bnini,  sumamed  Aretino ;  Mi- 
chele  the  botanist ;  Nobili  the  philosopher ; 
Giovanni  Targoni,  the  eminent  naturalist ; 
Galileo;  Lami,  the  Florentine  historian, 
and  others.  The  tomb  of  the  Polish  count- 
ess Zamoyskais  a  fine  piece  of  workman- 
ship. Ip  one  of  the  chapels  on  the  right  as 
you  enter  is  the  tomb  of  the  Oountess  of 
Albanv,  wife  of  the  last  Pretender  Stuart. 
The  pulpit  belonging  to  this  church,  com- 
posed of  red  and  white  marble,  is  a  work 
of  great  excellence.     In  the  third  chapel 
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to  the  right  of  tho  choir  is  the  chapel  of 
the  Bonnpurte  family.  Here  may  be  seen 
the  monument  of  Julie  Claiy,  wife  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte,  and  Charlotte  Bonaparte, 
wife  of  the  lirotber  of  the  present  emperor, 
Napoleon  III.  Notice  over  the  principal 
entrance  the  bronze  statue  of  St.  Louis, 
bishop  of  Toulouse.  Above  this  are  the 
letters  I  H  S,  Jesus  Houiiiium  Salvator, 
so  universally  seen  in  all  Catholic  church- 
es. These  letters  were  originally  placed 
in  front  of  this  church  by  St.  Bernardino 
of  Siena,  the  inventor  of  the  initials.  Hav- 
ing taken  one  of  his  flock  to  severe  task 
for  the  manufacturing  of  playing  cards,  the 
man  pleaded  non-familiarity  with  any  oth- 
er source  of  livelihood.  The  saint  told 
him  to  put  these  letters  on  his  blank  cards 
and  seU  them.  They  spread  like  light- 
ning, and  the  man  made  an  immense  for- 
tune. Notice  near  the  north  transept  the 
monument  to  Raphael  Morghen,  the  cele- 
brated engraver.  The  facade  of  this  truly 
celebrated  church  was  finally  completed 
in  1863,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  a  Mr. 
Sloane,  a  rich  miner,  who  contributed 
$60,000  toward  the  object  Leopold  II. 
and  Pope  Pins  IX.  also  contributed  large- 
ly toward  the  object.  Over  the  centre 
door  may  be  seen  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
three  contributors — ^tbe  ke^'s  of  St.  Peter, 
the  double-headed  Cross,  and  the  croSted 
hammers  of  Mr.  Sloane. 

Picttza  of  Santa  Croce,  wherein  the  de- 
mocracy of  Florence  established  its  power 
in  1260.  In  the  centre  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  Dante,  inaugurated  May  li,  1865,  by  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  in  presence  of  a  most  brilliant 
Assembly,  this  being  the  600th  anniversary 
of  the  poet*8  birth.  It  is  by  Pazzi  of  Ra- 
venna, and  stands  upon  a  lofty  pedestal, 
surrounded  by  four  lions,  inscribed,  "  To 
Dante  Alighiori ;  lUdy ;  MDCCCLXV.'' 

Church  of  La  S€mtitdma  Atmmuuata^ 
dedicated  to  the  ^*  Vergine  Annunziata*'  by 
seven  Florentine  gentlemen,  who  took  up 
their  abode  on  Monte  Senario,  near  Flor- 
ence, in  1233 ;  here  Andrea  del  Sarto  was 
buried,  and  here  also  is  his  bust,  taken  in 
his  lifetime.  The  cupola  is  by  Alberti,  and 
is  one  of  his  earliest  works.  The  high  al- 
tar is  also  attributed  to  him :  it  is  richly 
sculptured  in  hi^h  relief,  with  a  front  of 
massive  silver,  and  alM>vo  it  is  a  large  tab- 
ernacle of  silver,  rich  in  ornaments  and 
sculpture.  In  the  chmpeU  belonging  to. 
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this  church  are  many  interesting  tombs: 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  with  sculpturing  in 
bronze  by  himself;  tomb  of  Angelo  Maru, 
bishop  of  Assizi  and  minister  of  Cosimo  I. ; 
tomb  of  the  historians  Giovanni  Matteo 
and  Filippo  Villani.  In  the  Chapd  of  the 
Annunziaia  is  the  miraculous  fresco  of  the 
Annunciation,  upon  which  so  much  wealth 
was  expended ;  also  the  celebrated  fresco 
of  the  Madonna  del  Sacco,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Cor  which  painting  he  received  only 
a  saclc  of  wheat  as  payment. 

Notice  the  Capella  di  San  Luca^  opening 
into  the  large  cloister. 

The  Piaua  della  Anaumiata^-<m%  of  the 
most  pleasing  portions  of  the  city ;  here  are 
located  the  buildings  of  the  SpedaU  degf 
Innocently  or  Foundling  Hospital,  established 
through  the  influence  of  Leonardo  BranL 
In  the  chapel  is  a  splendid  Adoration  of 
Magi  by  Ghirlandaio. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Ferdinand  L 
was  cast  fh>m  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks 
by  the  Knights  of  St  Stephen;  the  two 
bronze  fountains,  which  are  very  beautiful, 
were  designed  by  Tacca. 

Church  and  convent  of  the  Carmtne,  for- 
merly the  most  magnificent  in  Florence, 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1771,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Brancacci  chapel. 
Amateurs  in  painting  should  not  fail  to 
visit  this  sanctuary  of  art  to  see  the  cele- 
brated frescoes  of  Masolino,  Masaccio,  and 
Lippi :  they  were  commenced  by  the  first 
in  1415,  and  finished  by  the  last  in  1505. 
The  different  frescoes  mostly  relate  to 
scenes  in  the  life  of  SL  Peter,  and  were 
visited  and  studied  in  turn  by  Raphael, 
Perugino,  L.  da  Vinci,  and  Michael  Ange- 
lo.  From  the  two  small  frescoes  on  the 
left  as  you  enter,  Raphael  took  his  inspin^ 
tion  for  his  Logos  and  his  St.  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens.  The  first  is  Adam  and 
Eve  driven  fh)m  Paradise,  and  the  second 
St.  Paul  visiting  St.  Peter  in  Prison.  Be- 
hind the  altar  of  this  chapel  is  a  Greek 
painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  brought 
from  the  East,  wid  to  have  been  painted  bg 
St.  Luke  !  A  small  fee  will  induce  the  ens' 
todian  to  expose  it.  In  the  choir  is  a  tomb 
of  singular  beauty,  erected  to  Pietro  Sode- 
rini. 

Church  of  San  Lorenzo. — Some  portions 
of  this  structure  are  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo :  it  is  exceedingly  rough  in  its  eX' 
temal  appearance,  but  the  interior  is  very 
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fine,  haviDg  been  recently  decorated.  The 
origioal  basilica  was  the  most  ancient  in 
the  city.  In  the  Captlla  degli  Operm  is  the 
sepulchral  monament  lately  erected  to  the 
eminent  painter  Benvenuto.  Before  the 
high  altar  is  the  memorial  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  upon  which  is  the  title  of  *^  Pater 
Patrue,"  which  was  bestowed  upon  him 
after  bis  death. 

In  the  S<tgresiia  VeoShia  is  the  elegant 
tomb  of  Giovanni  di  Ayerado  del  Medici, 
and  of  his  wife  Picarda ;  also  the  costly 
monnment  erected  by  Lorenzo  and  Giuli- 
ano  de'  Medici  to  the  memory  of  their  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  Piero  and  Giovanni. 

In  the  Sagrestia  Nuova^  or  CapeUa  dei 
Depo$iHf  are  the  roonnments  of  Giuliano 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Not  only  were 
these  monuments,  which  are  considered 
Mjoal  to  any  work  of  art  of  the  kind  in  It- 
aly, executed  by  Michael  Angelo,  but  also 
tin  chapel  wherein  they  are  placed.  ^'  Giu- 
liano was  the  third  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, younger  brother,  consequently, 
of  Leo  X.,  and  father  of  the  Cardinal  Ippo- 
Uto:  he  was  created  Due  de  Nemours  by 
Francis  I.,  and  died  in  1616,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year.  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Piero 
and  grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
was  created  Duke  of  Urbino  by  his  uncle, 
Leo  X.  In  1518  he  married  Madeleine  de 
Boalogne,  of  the  royal  house  of  France : 
the  sole  fruit  of  this  union  was  Catharine 
de'  Medici,  afterward  the  queen  of  Henry 
IL" 

In  the  Medicean  Chapel  (which  is  at 
the  back  of  the  choir,- and  may  be  visited 
from  10  to  4  on  application  in  the  church) 
are  some  magnificent  mosaics  and  frescoes ; 
in  fact,  one  should  by  no  means  fail  to  visit 
this  edifice,  as  we  think  it  the  finest  in 
noren^.  T)ie  chapel  was  commenced  un- 
der the  reipi  of  Ferdinand  L,  in  160i,  and 
was  originally  intended  to  hold  the  Holy 
Sepnlchre,  which  the  Tuscan  ruler  intend- 
^  stealing  from  Jerusalem,  but  his  emis- 
saries were  detected  after  they  had  com- 
menced detaching  it  from  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  centre  of  which 
it  now  stands.  The  walls  of  the  chapel 
are  magnificently  inlaid  with  expensive 
nuritles  and  precious  stones.  Notice  the 
snnorial  bearings  round  the  chapel ;  they 
«re  the  very  perfection  of  the  mosaic  art. 
"Hte  frescoes  of  the  cupola,  which  are  most 
iiugnificenty  were  executed  by  Benvenuti, 


late  director  of  the  Academy,  between  1828 
and  1837.  They  represent  the  leading 
events  from  the  creation  to  the  last  judg- 
ment (photographs  of  them,  very  finely  ex- 
ecuted, may  be  purchased  in  the  chapel). 
Notice  the  beautiful  tomb  and  statue,  in 
bronze  gilded,  of  Cosmo  II.,  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna, and  that  of  Ferdinand  I.  by  Tacca. 
The  remains  of  the  different  grand-dukes 
are  in  the  crypt  below  the  chapel.  In  the 
cloister  is  the  tomb  of  Paola  Giovo,  a  cele- 
brated historical  writer. 

The  LaurenUan  IMnwry^  raised  by  the 
Medici  family  as  a  monument  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  has  been  the  recipi« 
ent  of  many  most  valuable  MSS. ;  the  num- 
ber is  said  to  be  about  9000 ;  the}'  rank  in 
importance,  if  not  in  numbers,  next  to  the 
Vatican :  there  are  many  choice  works  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Syr- 
iac,  and  Italian,  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries ;  here  also  is  the  Medicean  Vir- 
gil, earliest  MS.  of  the  poet,  and  the  first 
MS.  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  captured 
by  the  Pisans  in  1185,  when  they  took 
Amalfi.  This  work  was  formerly  deified 
at  Pisa,  and  received  equal  veneration  at 
Florence  for  a  lengthened  period.  Letters 
of  Dante,  and  many  very  ancient  MSS., 
complete  the  literary  attractions  of  this 
place.  One  of  Galileo's  fingers,  stolen  from 
his  tomb  at  Santa  Croce,  is  preserved  in  a 
bottle.  The  library  is  open  from  9  to  12 
daily. 

llie  Church  of  San  Marco  contains  the 
celebrated  crucifix  of  Giotto,  which  attract- 
ed such  a  concourse  of  people  when  it  was 
first  brought  to  the  convent ;  to  this  pro- 
duction he  owes  the  popularity  of  his  repu- 
tation, which  excelled  that  of  his  predeces- 
sor Cimabue.  The  mosaic  of  the  Virgin, 
brought  from  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  also 
adorns  this  church,  and  interred  here  are 
the  three  friends  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
Politian,  Beniviene,  and  Pico. 

Santa  Maria  NotfettOj  situated  on  the 
place  of  the  same  name,  was  commenced  in 
1256.  It  was  called  by  Michael  Angelo 
his  * '  betrothed. "  This  was  considered  at 
one  time  the  finest  church  in  the  city,  but 
restorations  have  disfigured  it.  It  is  most- 
ly noted  for  the  fresco  paintings  of  Ghir- 
landaio,  master  of  Michael  Angelo.  They 
should  be  visited  early  in  the  day,  say  9 
o'clock,  and  even  then  they  are  rather  in- 
distinct.    It  also  contains  the  Madonna  of 
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Cimabae,  which  waB  considered  at  the  time 
the  very  perfection  of  the  art,  and  was 
carried  in -triumph  from  the  studio  of  the 
painter  to  the  cliarch,  followed  by  the  en- 
tire popalace. 

The  Capella  dei  Gondi  contains  the  fit- 
rooos  cmcifix  carved  by  Bmnelleschi  in 
rivalry  with  Donatello,  who  execated  the 
one  now  in  Santa  Croce.  When  the  latter 
first  saw  the  work  of  Bmnelleschi  he  let 
fall  his  apron  which  contained  his  dinner, 
exclaiming,  "To  you  is  granted  the  power 
of  carving  figures  of  Christ,  to  me  that  of 
peasants."  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Bm- 
nelleschi :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
816  feet  long,  and  109  feet  wide  across  the 
body  of  the  church .  Aisles  formed  of  Corin- 
thian columns — ^magnificent  balustrades  of 
bronze  and  marble  inclose  the  choir. 

The  other  churches  of  importance  are 
San  Michde^  San  Spirito^  and  San  Ambro- 
gio.  In  the  church  of  Ognisanti,  situated 
on  the  Piazza  Manin,  near  the  Hotel  de  la 
Ville,  in  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  tran- 
sept, is  the  tomb  of  the  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica, Amerigo  Vespucci :  his  house  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  Ospeale  di  San  Gio- 
vanni di  Dio. 

Piazza  del  Gran*  Duca^  the  principal  bus- 
iness portion  of  the  city ;  here  stands  the 
Palazzo  VeccMoy  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  superior  magistracy,  now  converted 
into  government  offices.  The  chief  object 
of  attraction  is  the  great  saloon,  which  is 
connected  with  remarkable  passages  in 
Florentine  history:  its  length  is  169  feetj 
by  77  in  breadth.  In  the  rooms  above  the 
saloon  are  some  portraits  of  distinguished 
families  of  Florence,  among  them  that  of 
Bianca  Capello,  the  celebrated  grand-duch- 
ess. The  Piazza  contains  many  fine  stat- 
ues, among  which  is  the  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Oosimo  I.  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna ; 
the  David,  by  Michael  Angelo  (sculptured 
at  the  age  of  23),  is  located  on  the  left  of 
the  doorway  of  the  Palazzo.  On  the  right 
of  the  entrance  is  the  colossal  group  of 
Hercules  by  Bandinelli.  The  lion  is  the 
work  of  Donatello.  The  Fountain  of  Nep- 
tune, by  Ammanati,  abo  adorns^  the  Piaz- 
za; it  is  erected  on  th^  site  where  the  Re- 
former Savonarola  suffered  martyrdom. 
The  Loggia  di  Lanzi,  finely  proportioned, 
and  considered  by  Michael  Angelo  to  be 
beyond  improvement.  Under  it  are  some 
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fine  specimens  of  sculpture,  the  most  Im- 
portant of  which  is  the  Peraeus  by  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini,  and  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  Judith  sUjing 
Holofemes  is  by  Donatello,  and  the  Dying 
Ajax  supported  by  a  Warrior.  Near  this 
Piazza  are  the  two  markets,  the  Mercalo 
Nuovo  and  Mereato  Veockio.  Adjoining  the 
Piazza  del  Gran'  Duca  is  the  Vffixi  Gallery 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  forming  three 
sides  of  an  open  court.  On  either  side  of 
the  entrance  are  statues  of  Cosmo  I.  aad 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  Along  the  sides 
of  the  court,  placed  in  niches,  are  statoes 
by  modem  artists  of  the  great  men  of  Tus- 
cany, commencing  with  Andrea  Oiigani, 
Niccolo  Pisano,  Giotto,  Donatello,  Albert!, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Aneelo,  Pe- 
trarch, Dante,  Boccacio,  HachiavelK,  Gnic- 
ciardini,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Galileo,  Hi- 
cheli,  Recli,  Mascagni,  Andrea  Cesalpino, 
Antonio,  Accorso,  Ouido  Aretino,  and  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  the  last  holding  in  his  hand 
a  miniature  of  his  Perseus. 

The  UJizi  Gallery— GaUeria  Imperudee 
lUale.  Open  daily  between  the  hours  of 
9  and  3,  Sundays  and  feast-davs  excepted, 
when  it  is  open  from  10  to  3,  and  on  Tties- 
dars  fh)m  12  to  3.  On  the  occasion  of 
great  festivals  it  is  closed  all  day ;  so  also 
is  the  Pitti  Pahice.  The  collection  of 
paintings  in  this  gallery  is,  without  doabt, 
the  richest  and  most  varied  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Royal  Gallep'  ^ 
Madrid ;  neither  is  it  so  extensive  as  either 
the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  Dresden,  or 
the  Belvidere  at  Vienna.  Ascending  three 
flights  of  stairs,  wo  enter  the  first  vestibale, 
wherein  are  placed  the  busts  of  the  Medici 
fiimily,  ten  in  number.  In  the  inner  vesti- 
bule are  some  fine  statues :  the  Florentine 
Boar ;  two  wolf-dogs,  noble  figures,  seated 
on  either  side  of  the  door ;  several  busts, 
and  other  specimens  of  art.  The  corridors 
are  occupied  as  picture  and  sculpture  gil- 
leries.  In  our  description  we  will  com- 
mence near  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  cor- 
ridor, with  the  pictures  chiefly  of  the  Tns- 
can  school.  One  of  the  finest  is  by  Fra  An- 
gelico  da  Fiesole,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
saints;  around  the  Virgin  and  Child  ars 
painted  angels  on  a  gold  ground.  Busts 
and  statues  follow  next  in  order,  and 
among  the  varieties  many  fine  ones  maj 
be  discossed.   In  a  narrow  corridor,  enter- 
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ed  bj  s  small  door  jast  beyond  tbe  Btatues, 
are  sculptures   of  the  mediicval  Tuscan 
Bchocl,  many  of  which,  by  Donatello,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  etc.,  are  worthy  of  particular 
attention  for  their  composition  and  expres- 
sion.    On  the  sarcophagi  placed  in  the 
eastern  corridors  are  various  bas-reliefs, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  hea^ 
then  mythology.     In  front  of  one  is  the 
representation  of  the  fall  of  Phaeton,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  an  illustration  of  a 
chariot-race  in  a  circus,  perhaps  the  Circus 
Maximus  at  Rome.    Each  chariot  is  being 
drawn  by  four  horses.    In  the  western  cor- 
ridor the  gems  are  many.     Notice  partic- 
ularly the  Drunken  Bacchus  and  Faun,  No. 
380;  the  Wounded  Adonis,  882;  and  an 
ApoUo^  all  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  last  but 
just  emerging  from  the  nuurble.     Here  is 
also  a  fine  reproduction  of  the  Laocoon. 
In  the  southern  gallery  the  gems  arc  the 
ytmis  Anadyomena  and  the  Yount;  Athlete. 
The  first  room  to  the  left,  entering  from  the 
eastern  corridor,  is  called  the  Tribune,  a 
small  circular  apartment,  which  not  only 
contains  tbe  chefs-d^oeuyre  of  this  gallery, 
bat  of  the  world,  both  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture.   The  works  of  sculpture  are  five  in 
number;  the  first  is  the  world-renowned 
statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  brought  to  Florence  during  the 
wign  of  Cosmo  II  I.  de  Medici :  it  was  found 
in  the  portico  of  Octa\-ia  at  Rome.    The  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  says  it  was  sculp- 
tured by  the  Athenian  Cleomenes,  son  of 
Apollodorus.   It  is  considered  the  very  per- 
fection of  design  and  workmanship :  it  was 
restored  by  Bernini.      The  ApoUino,  or 
Young  Apollo,  is  of  the  same  school :  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  Praxiteles,  the  most 
celebrated  sculptor  of  Greece.    TJie  Dane- 
»«^  Fam,  restored  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
iMotori^  or  WTestlera,  and  the  Anotino,  a 
slave  whetting  his  knife,  complete  the  five 
wonderful  works  which  have  gained  such 
a  world-wide  reputation. 

In  this  apartment  are  also  tho  finest 
paintmgs  in  the  collection :  Michael  Anj;e- 
lo— the  Virgin  presenting  the  Infant  to  St. 
Joseph.  Raphael— La  Madonna  del  Cor- 
deUino  (Goldfinch) ;  La  Fomarina,  painted 
m  1512 ;  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Desert, 
Titian—tho  Venus  (alluded  to  by  Byron) ; 
Monsignore  Beccadelli,  painted  while  the 
■^t  was  in  his  75th  year.  Paul  Vero- 
»«e— Holy  Family,  with  St  John  and 


St.  Catharine.  Annibal  Caracci — a  Bac- 
chante; Pan;  and  Cupid.  Guercino — a 
Sibyl;  Endymion  sleeping.  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo  —  two  fine  figures  of  the  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Job.  Daniele  da  Volterra — the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  Andrea  del 
Sarto — a  very  splendid  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  between  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  St.  Francis.  It  bears  the 
date  of  1617,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  this  great  painter,  whose  merits  are 
scarcely  appreciated  elsewhere  than  in  his 
native  city.  Tho  history  of  this  grand 
master  is  quite  interesting.  Andrea,  call- 
ed del  Sarto  because  he  was  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1488.  He 
was  placed  at  first  with  a  goldsmith,  whom 
ho  left  for  the  instruction  of  Giovanni  Ba- 
rili,  whom  he  again  left  for  the  studio  of 
Pietro  di  Cosimo.  But  it  was  from  the 
study  of  Masaccio,  Ghirlandaio,  Leonardo, 
and  Michael  Angelo  that  he  received  his 
most  valuable  instructions.  He  had  great 
versatility  of  talent,  and  could  imitate  the 
style  of  other  artists  with  marvelous  fidel- 
ity. His  genius  inclining  him  to  the  grace- 
ful and  the  tender,  he  lacked  boldness  and 
decision  in  treating  grand  snbjects.  Ho 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and 
was  invited  to  Paris  by  Francis  I.,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  distinction. 
He  returned  soon  to  Florence,  however, 
where  ho  led  a  life  by  no  means  beyond 
reproach.  He  died  in  1550.  Albert  DQ- 
rer — ^Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Andrea  Man- 
tefo^a — the  Circumcision ;  Adoration  of  tho 
Kings ;  Resurrection.  Pietro  Perugino — 
Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  John  tho 
Baptist  and  St.  Sebastian.  Correggio — 
the  Virgin  kneeling  in  Adoration  before  the 
Infant,  who  is  reposing  on  a  portion  of  her 
draper}' ;  the  Virgin  and  Child  between 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Francis :  this  is  one  of 
tho  artist's  earliest  works,  being  painted  at 
the  age  of  20.  Vandyke — ^two  fine  por- 
traits, one  of  Charles  V.  on  horseback, 
armed ;  the  other  of  Giov.  di  Montfort.  B. 
Luini — ^Herodias  receiving  the  head  of  St. 
John.  Parmegianino— Holy  Family,  with 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Prophet  Zacha- 
rias.  Guido — a  Virgin  in  Contemplation. 
Giulio  Romano — ^Virgin  and  Child.  Ru- 
bens— Hercules  between  Vice  and  Virtue. 
North  of  the  Tribune,  leading  from  it,  aro 
three  rooms. 

First  Room  :   L.  da  Vinci— Medusa'g 
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Head.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fieflole-^foar  pio- 
tares,  representing  the  Birth  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin,  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
Second  Boom:  Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandaio— 
San  Zenobio  raising  a  dead  Child ;  Trans- 
lation of  the  Body  of  the  Saint.  Mariotto 
Albertinelli — the  Visitation  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth. Vaaari — Lorenzo  de  MedicL  Bron- 
zino — Descent  of  our  Savior  into  Hades, 
considered  his  greatest  work.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci — Adoration  of  the  MagL  Cigoli 
— Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  U  Sodomo— 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  Filippino 
Lippi— Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  Wife ;  and  Judith  slaying  Holo- 
fernes.  The  l|iird  room  contains  some 
early  Florentine  paintings. 

In  a  room  opening  out  of  the  south  side 
of  the  Tribune  are  some  works  of  the  other 
Italian  schools.  Here,  also,  is  a  piece  of 
Grecian  sculpture,  consisting  of  a  table  of 
Oriental  alabaster,  upon  which  is  placed 
the  statue  of  a  sleeping  Cupid.  In  four  of 
the  other  rooms  are  pictures  of  the  French, 
Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch. 

At  the  end  of  the  S.  corridor  is  the  Cab- 
inet of  Genu.  Among  the  many  curiosities 
is  a  vase,  cut  out  of  a  block  of  lapis  lazuli, 
14  inches  in  diameter;  two  bas-reliefs  in 
gold ;  a  vase  of  sardonyx,  upon  which  is 
engraved  the  name  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ; 
a  bas-relief  in  gold,  representing  the  Piaz- 
za del  Gran'  Duca ;  a  casket  of  rock  crys- 
tal, an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship, 
representing  the  events  of  the  Passion,  in 
17  compartments.  It  was  executed  by  Va- 
lerio  Vicentius,  assisted  by  his  daughter ; 
a  species  of  shrine,  made  of  enamel  and 
precious  stones,  representing  the  portrait 
of  Cosimo  I. ;  a  tazza  of  lapis  laziUi,  with 
handles  of  gold,  enameled,  and  mounted 
with  diamonds.  Passing  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  corridor,  we  descend  to  the 

Etruscan  Museumy  which  contains  many 
interesting  vases  and  other  curiosities. 
This  apartment  connects  with  the  gaUery 
which  leads  to  the  Pitti  Palace  across  the 
Arno. 

.  In  two  large  rooms,  which  are  entered 
from  the  western  corridor,  are  many  paint- 
ings of  the  Venetian  school.  Here,  also, 
are  the  portraits  of  celebrated  painters,  ex- 
ecuted by  the  artists  themselves.  In  the 
centre  of  the  large  room  is  the  celebrated 
Medicean  vase^  found  at  Hadrian's  Tilla, 
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near  Tivoli.  Adjoining  the  last  b  the  HaU 
qflntcriptiona.  The  gems  here  are  the  cel- 
ebrated Veruu  Urania,  266,  and  the  Vennu 
Genitnx.  In  a  small  room  leading  to  this 
hall  is  the  llermeqthrodite,  also  an  iniaat 
Herctdet  strangling  SerpenUj  and  a  group 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  On  the  wall  is  a 
marble  mask  of  a  Satyr,  executed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  s 
small  room  opening  from  the  last  is  a  fine 
collection  of  antique  gems. 

HaU  of  Barocdo :  Bronzino's  Depontioo 
from  the  Cross.  Velasquez — Philip  IT. 
of  Spain,  on  horseback.  Rubens — ^picture 
of  Bacchus,  surrounded  by  Nymphs.  Ba- 
roccio  —  the  '*  Madonna  del  Popolo." 
Handhorst,  called  Gherardo  delta  NotU— 
Infant  Savior  in  the  Manger.  One  of  the 
finest  copies  ever  made  of  this  splendid 
composition  is  in  the  possession  of  W.  B. 
Dinsmore,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Costi,  of  Florence.  In  this  room 
are  three  tables,  composed  of  Florentine 
mosaic,  one  of  which  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  work  of  the  kind  ever  made. 
It  took  25  years  to  complete  it.  Twenty- 
two  workmen  were  engaged  upon  it 

ffall  ofNidbe,  in  which  are  eighteen  fig- 
ures of  Niobe  and  her  children,  which  were 
for  a  long  time  located  in  the  Villa  Medici, 
and  brought  to  Florence  in  1775.  Tbey 
were  discovered,  previous  to  1583,  near  the 
Porta  S.  Paolo  at  Roq^e.  Many  stntnge- 
snppositions  have  taken  place  as  regards 
their  origin.  Among  the  other  pictures 
contained  in  this  room  are  :  Rubens— 
Henry  IV.  at  the  Battle  of  Ivry— his  En- 
try into  Paris  after  the  Battle.  The  oth- 
er objects  of  interest  in  the  gallery  are  the 
bronzes,  -medals,  drawings,  and  engrav- 
ings. 

The  Pitti  Palace,  Palazgo  PitA,  the  pres- 
ent residence,  of  King  Victor  Emanuel, 
was  commenced  by  Luca  Pitti,  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Medici  family,  who  at  one 
time  exceeded  them  in  popularity.  The 
firs^  architect  employed  upon  this  splendid 
edifice  was  Brunelleschi.  Its  erection  was 
afterward  continued  by  Bartolomeo  Am- 
manati,  by  whom  the  wings  were  added, 
and  the  splendid  court  completed,  in  which 
some  singular  specimens  of  sculpture  may 
be  observed.  The  chief  attraction,  howcT- 
er,  of  this  palace  is  the  collection  of  paint- 
ings, which  number  about  500,  and  are  of 
perhaps  greater  attraction  than  those  coo- 
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tained  in  the  Uffizi.  '  The  gallery  U  open 
daily  (with  the  exception  of  festival-days 
and  Sundays)  from  10  to  3.  Catalogues 
will  be  found  in  each  room.  No  fee  ex> 
pected. 

Hidl  of  (he  Iliad :  the  ceiling  of  this  hall 
was  painted  twenty  years  ago  by  Sabatel- 
li.  Andrea  del  Sarto — two  pictures  of  the 
Assamption.  Fra  Bartolomeo— the  Virgin 
enthroned.  Scipione  Gaetano — portrait 
of  Mary  de'  Medici,  queen  of  France.  Vis- 
itors were  formerly  admitted  by  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  instead  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Boboli  gardens ;  and  as  the  beautiful 
frescoes  of  the  ceilings  of  the  five  principal 
balls  are  an  allegorical  representation  of 
the  life  of  Cosimo  I.,  it  will  be  necessary 
first  to  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
then,  when  retomui^,  commence  an  eiiami- 
nation  of  the  ceilings  with  the  Hall  of 
Venus. 

HaU  of  Saturn:  here  Cosimo  is  ropre- 
scoted  as  being  in  mature  age,  and  is  con- 
ducted to  Saturn  by  Mars  and  Prudence 
to  receive  the  crown  offered  by  Glory  and 
Eternity.  Paintings:  Raphael — ^PopeJur 
lias  II.  Schiavone — ^the  Death  of  Abel. 
Vandyke — two  portraits  of  .Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  his  qneen.  Raphael  — 
the  Madonna  del  Baldacchino ;  a  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  and  a  portrait  of 
Tommaso  Fedra  Inghirami.  Andrea  del 
Sarto — Disputation  on  the  Trinity.  Ra- 
phael— the  Vision  of  Ezekiel.  Domeni- 
chino — St.  Mar>'  Alagdalene. 

Hdl  of  Jupiter:  Cosimo  being  led  into 
the  presence  of  Jupiter  by  Hercules  and 
Fortune.  Salvator  Rosa — the  Catiline 
Conspiracy.  Michael  Angelo — ^the  Three 
Fates.  Borgognone— a  battle-piece.  Fra 
Bartolomeo — Di  St  Marco.  Tintoretto- 
portrait  of  Vincenzo  Zeno.  Paul  Veronese 
—the  Marys  at  our  Savior^s  Tomb. 

ffali  of  Man:  on  the  ceiling  are  alle- 
gorical representations  of  Cosimo's  success 
in  war.  Raphael — the  celebrated  and 
lovely  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  consider- 
ed the  sweetest  of  all  his  Madonnas.  An- 
drea del  Sarto— one  of  his  best  Holy  Fam- 
ilies. Rubens—"  Isb  Suites  de  la  Guerre." 
Vandyke— portrait  of  Cardinal  Bentivo^- 
iio.  Andrea  del  Sarto — subjects  from  the 
History  of  Joseph  and  Brethren.  Gui- 
don. Rebecca  at  the  Well.  Cristoforo  Al- 
lori— Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofer- 
&8t.    Rub^na— portraits  of  himaelf  and 


brother,  and  the  philosophers  Llpslus  and 
Grotius. 

HaU  0/ Apollo:  Cosimo,  guided  by  Vir- 
tue and  Glory,  is  received  by  the  Deity  of 
Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts.  G.  da  Caspi — 
portrait  of  Archbishop  Bartolini  Salimbe- 
ni.  PalmaVecchio — Supper  at  Emmaus. 
MuriUo — Virgin  and  Child.  Guercino — 
St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabitha.  Titian — 
portrait  of  Pietro  Aietino.  Cristoforo 
Allori — the  Hospitality  of  St.  Julian.  T. 
Titi — portrait  of  Prince  Leopold,  afterward 
Cardinal  de*  Medici,  when  a  child.  An- 
drea del  Sarto — Deposition  £rom  the  Cross. 
Raphael — ^two  portraits ;  one  of  Maddalena 
Strozzi  Doni,  the  other  of  her  husband  An- 
gelo, painted  when  Raphael  was  but  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age.  These  paintings  are 
very  carefully  preserved,  being  considered 
two  of  the  most  valuable  ornaments  of  the 
gallery.  Baroccio — portrait  of  Prince  Fred- 
erick d'Urbino,  when  a  child.  Giulio  Ro- 
mano— a  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  della 
Lucertola.  Raphael  — Leo  X.,  with  two 
cardinals.  Andrea  del  Sarto — ^his  own  por- 
trait.    Titian — a  Magdalene. 

Hall  of  Vtma  (so  called  from  the  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  triumph  of 
Reason  over  Pleasure— a  youth,  under  the 
figure  of  Cosimo  I.,  is  rescued  ftom  Venus 
by  Minerva,  and  conveyed  to  Hercules). 
Tintoretto — Cupid  born  of  Venus  and  Vul- 
can. Salvator  Rosa — ^two  fine  coast  views. 
Rubens — two  noble  landscapes.  Rem- 
brandt— ^portrait  of  an  old  man.  Beleverti 
— Marsyas.  Cigoli — St.  Peter  walking  on 
the  Waters.  Bassano— Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catharine. 

HaJl  of  the  Education  of  Jupiter:  here 
are  some  painting  which  are  mostly  by 
unknown  artists,  and  not  generally  of  very 
hvj;h.  standing.  The  Stufa  or  Cabinet, 
which  is  beautifully  frescoed,  contains  two 
bronze  statues  of  Cain  and  Abel  by  DuprS, 
and  a  column  of  black  E^ptian  porphyry. 
The  other  halls  are  quite  interesting  in  their 
specimens  of  paintings  and  statuary,  such  as 
the  HaU  of  Ulystes,  representing  his  return 
to  Ithaca.  Here  are  two  splendid  land- 
scapes by  Salvator  Rosa,  and  a  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Titian.  The  next  is  the 
Hall  of  Prometheua^  frescoed  by  Colignon. 
In  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a  magniticent 
mosaic  table  which  cost  nearly  $200,000 : 
nearly  fifteen  years  were  taken  in  complet- 
ing it.     It  was  made  at  the  national  man^ 
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ufftctory.  The  room  opening  fVom  this 
CMitains  a  splendid  malachite  table,  and  a 
fine  bust  of  Napoleon  I.,  presented  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  father  of  the  present  emperor,  to 
the  late  grand-dake.  Passing  through  the 
corridor  into  the  IlaU  of  Justice^  where  there 
are  some  fine  paintings  by  Carlo  Dolce, 
we  enter  next  the  Hcdl  ofCanovd'i  Venug, 
which  statue  stands  on  a  pivot  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room.  It  formerly  stood  in  the 
Tribune  where  the  Venus  of  Medici  now 
stands,  that  figure  having  made  the  excur- 
sion to  Paris  to  grace  the  triumphs  of  the 
conqueror  Napoleon.  In  the  next  and 
last  room,  which  contains  numerous  flow- 
er-pieces and  landscapes,  may  be  seen  Sal- 
vator  Rosa's  great  picture  of  Di<^nes 
throwing  away  his  cup  on  seeing  a  youth 
drink  water  out  of  his  hand. 

The  Private  Library  has  60,000  volumes, 
and  is  considered  the  most  useful  library 
in  Italy ;  it  is  very  extensive  in  works  on 
Natural  History.  The  most  of  Galileo's 
MSS.  are  preserved  here. 

Joining  the  palace  are  the  Boboli  Gar- 
densj  planned  by  II  Tribolo  under  Cosimo 
I.  From  the  upper  portion  of  the  ground 
fine  views  of  Florence  may  be  obtained. 
The  beauty  of  this  lovely  spot  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  terraces,  statues,  etc. ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  latter  are  from  un- 
finished ones  by  Michael  Angelo ;  Venus, 
by  Giovanni  Bologna ;  statue  of  Abun- 
dance, commenced  by  Giovanni  Bologna 
and  completed  by  Tacca.  The  gardens  are 
open  to  the  public  only  on  Sanda3*8  and 
Thursdays. 

Joining  the  Pitti  Palace  are  the  Mtueo 
cU  Sloria  NaturaU  and  Sptcola,  Thb  last 
contains  many  objects  of  curiosity'  well 
worth  examination  both  by  the  intelligent 
and  scientific  traveler.  To  ladies  we  would 
say,  woman  can  not  sacrifice  her  womanli- 
ness for  science  at  all  times,  and  we  must 
say  it  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  res- 
olution to  overcome  the  feelings  of  repug- 
nance and  shame  that  any  modest  woman 
must  feel  at  entering  this  room  with  a 
promiscuous  party,  although  a  fight  more 
interesting  and  instructive  is  difficult  to 
meet.  In  addition  to  the  well-arranged 
halls,  filled  with  minerals  and  plants, 
many  apartments  are  devoted  to  wax 
models  of  the  human  fi^^re ;  here  science 
has  laid  bare  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
human  being,  and  all  colored  to  resemble 
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nature.  Every  separate  part  of  the  ha- 
man  form,  bodies,  legs,  hearts,  lungs,  etc, 
are  displayed  upon  cushions,  some  under 
glass ;  whole  forms  the  size  of  life,  both 
male  and  female,  lie  exposed  on  white  beds, 
opened  from  the  throat  downward,  oil  Uid 
bare.  Youth  and  old  age  as  if  asleep^ 
with  the  life-warm  coloring  of  flesh,  veina, 
and  skin. 

The  7W6tma,  dedicated  to  the  memoiT 
of  Galileo,  which  is  situated  on  the  tint 
floor  of  the  building,  contains  three  besn- 
tifiil  Apescoes,  representing  scenes  in  tlie 
life  of  the  great  astronomer :  one  shows 
him  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa  swinging  the 
lamp  which  originated  in  his  mind  the  law 
of  mechanics  which  regulated  the  pendu- 
lum ;  the  second  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  the  telescope  before  the  Doge  and  Coon- 
cil  of  Ten  at  Venice ;  in  the  third  he  is  rep- 
resented blind,  with  one  hand  on  a  globe, 
the  other  pointing  to  the  heavens,  and  de- 
monstrating to  two  pupils  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Immediately  under 
the  rotunda  there  is  a  fine  white  marble 
statne  of  Galileo ;  also  one  of  his  finger^ 
encircled  with  a  ring,  pointing  upward: 
this  lost  is  under  a  glass  case.  All  his  in- 
struments are  also  preser^'ed  here.  The 
floor  of  this  beautiful  tribune  is  mosaic, 
the  walls  white  marble,  covered  with  ara- 
besques of  birds  and  flowers. 

In  addition  to  the  Pltti  Palace  and  Uf- 
fizi  gallery,  there  are  several  pri\'ate  gal- 
leries, belonging  to  noblemen,  whidi  are 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  many  of  them 
containing  very  valuable  pictures ;  amoog 
these  are  the  Femmiy  Cartiidf  iitnxai,  and 
the  rorri^/ont  galleries. 

Americans  should  not  fail  to  visit  the 
stndio  of  our  celebrated  coantryman,  Hi- 
ram Powers,  who  now  has  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  It  is  situated  in  the  Via  la  fff- 
nace.  This  celebrated  artiat  has  beea  io 
Florence  some  twenty-nine  years,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  is  now 
some  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  Among  the 
principal  works  which  have  done  so  nwch 
to  immortalize  him  are  his  Greek  Sisre: 
his  Washington,  ordered  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana ;  the  same  in  the  regalia  of  irrand 
master  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  ordered 
by  the  Petersburg,  Va.,  Lodge ;  his  Anjtf- 
ica,  with  a  tiara  on  her  head,  representing 
the  thirteen  original  sUtes ;  California,  as 
a  voung  Indian  woman ;  Daniel  Webster, 
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ordered  by  the  city  of  Boston ;  and  Mi1ton*8 
n  Penseroso.  Heads  of  many  of  our  most 
fllnstrions  men,  snch  as  Jackson,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  and  Webster,  adorn  his  studio. 
There  are  many  other  American  artists  of 
&me  in  the  cit^*,  whose  address  may  be  seen 
at  oar  bankera'*,  £3Te8  and  Matteini.  This 
firm  will  be  found  exceedingly  polite  and 
attentive  to  their  customers.  Their  bank- 
mg-boose  is  No.  7  Via  Maggio,  in  the  same 
bnildtng  as  the  United  States  Consulate, 
tfr.  Matteini  has  been  for  ten  years  the 
vioe-c(msnl.  This  banking  iirm  has  for 
some  years  past  paid  parti(:ular  attention 
1o  the  copying,  in  marble  of  the  finest  qual- 
ify, the  best  works  of  the  ancient  masten, 
such  as  the  Venus  de  Medici,  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  etc.  They  have  also  fine  works  by 
the  best  modem  artists. 


iloacfemy  of  Fvm  ArU  contains  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
early  TH$oan  school,  as  well  as  many  by 
other  artists. 

The  other  buildings  of  interest  are  the 
Egyptian  Muaatm,  the  Biblioteea  MagHa- 
hecckianOf  Royal  Motcuc  Manufactory,  and 
the  charitable  institutions.  '  In  the  same 
building  with  the  Egyptian  Museum  is  the 
OskMofn,  or  Last  Supper,  by  Raphael,  dia- 
coyeied  in  the  convent  of  San  Onofkio  in 
1845. 

ThMtrts, — ^They  are  nine  in  number: 
la  PtrgoiOj  under  the  management  of  about 
thirty  proprietors  of  rank,  and  is  called  the 
Grand  Opera  of  Florence :  it  is  a  fine  house, 
and  will  accommodate  about  2600  persons. 
The  others  are  the  Teatro  del  Coeomero,  for 
comedy  and  tragedy  both ;  Teairo  Nuovo ; 
TVofro  LeOpoido  ;  Teatro  Gokhid,  etc.  The 
prices  of  admittance  are  very  low. 

The  Hyde  Park  and  Bois  de  Boulogne  of 
the  Florentines  is  the  Casdne,  on  the  pen- 
iasola  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Amo 
and  Mugnone.  Thia  ia  decidedly  the 
most  charming  drive  and  promenade  in 
Italy.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  dairy- 
houses  of  the  late  grand-dnke,  which  are 
sHoated  near  the  centre  of  the  drive,  and 
vhieh  supply  Florence  with  its  purest  milk 
and  butter.  From  the  Leghorn  railroad 
station,  immediately  outside  the  Porta  al 
IVato,  the  bank  of  the  Amo  is  laid  out  as 
a  beautiful  walk  and  drive,  overshadowed 
by  magnificent  treea  for  the  ipaoe  of  two 


miles.  About  midway  the  grounds  are  laid 
out  in  a  circle ;  here,  several  afternoons  in 
the  week,  the  bands  perform,  and  here  the 
fashionables  of  Florence  make  their  calls. 
For  the  space  of  two  or  three  houn  every 
afternoon,  from  the  hours  of  four  until 
seven,  all  Florence — ^that  is,  all  of  Florence 
that  pretends  to  be  any  body — attend  this 
fashionable  exchange  in  all  manner  of 
equipages,  in  numbers  varying  from  500  to 
1000,  and  they  are  not  excelled  in  style 
or  richness  by  any  city  but  Paris  in  the 
world.  Around  the  music  the  carriages  all 
congregate ;  gentlemen  descend  and  visit 
their  lady  friends,  and  talk,  gossip,  and 
fiirt,  or  promenade  along  the  river's  bank, 
where  seats  and  shady  groves  are  in  abund- 
ance to  supply  the  wants  of  solitaires  and 
loven.  The  Cascine  is  arranged  the  same 
as  the  Champs  Elys^e,  Paris — carriages, 
horsemen,  and  pedestrians  have  each  their 
separate  avenues.  Fashionable  society  of 
Florence  cares  not  where  you  live,  what 
you  eat,  or  what  you  wear,  so  long  as 
you  make  your  appearance  at  the  Opera, 
and  drive  your  turn-out  on  the  Cascine— 
both  of  which  are  cheap  enough.  For  ^90 
per  month  jilg  can  hire  a  splendid  turn* 
out,  two  hones,  coachman,  and  footman, 
an  open  carriage  for  Cascine  driving,  and 
a  close  carriage  for  the  Opera.  Tour  box 
at  the  Opera,  holding  four  to  eight  per- 
sons, will  cost  ^  to  $5  a  night. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  dwellings 
in  Florence  is  the  house  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo,  Palazzo  BuonarotH;  open  to  visiton  on 
Thuradays :  the  statue  of  Buonarotti,  his 
manuscripts,  sword,  canes,  and  a  portrait 
of  himself.  In  the  chapel  is  a  small  figure 
of  Christ  by  Benvennto  Cellini,  and  many 
other  relics,  which  will  undoubtedly  inter- 
est the  traveler.  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti, the  iUustrious  Italian  painter,  sculp- 
tor, and  architect,  was  born  in  1474,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  15&I.  He  has  the  name 
of  the  greatest  designer  that  ever  lived. 
Being  asked  why  he  did  not  marry,  he  an- 
swered, '*  Painting  was  his  wife,  and  his 
works  his  children."  The  most  celebrated 
of  all  his  works  is  his  **  Last  Judgment," 
painted  for  Paul  III.  In  architecture  ho 
surpassed  all  the  modems.  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  Capitol,  and  his  own  house,  are 
proofs  of  his  ability.  He  was  also  an  ex- 
cellent poet.  The  walls  of  his  dining-room 
contain  portraits  of  many  4)f  the  most  cele- 
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brated  men  of  Tjucany ;  among  them  yon 
recognize  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  and 
Savonurola. 

PcUazzo  JHccardo^  erected  by  Cosimo  de 
Medici  in  1430.*  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
Leo  X.,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  have 
lodged  here.  It  remained  the  property  of 
the  Medici  until  1669,  when  it  was  pur- 
chaiied  by  3Iarquis  Gabriele  RiccaxdL  The 
grund  gallery  is  very  splendid.  In  the 
chapel  are  some  beautifol  frescoes,  retain- 
ing to  a  great  extent  their  original  beauty. 

The  BibUoteca  JHceardif  open  daUy  flrom 
9  nntU  2,  has  about  80,000  printed  volumes 
and  8600  MSS. 

Trayelers  should  visit  the  studio  of  the 
artists  Messrs.  Costa  and  Conti,  Ko.  8  Via 
Bomana,  who  not  only  have  a  magnificent 
collection  of  splendid  copies  of  the  principal 
pictures  in  all  the  galleries,  but  their  orig- 
inals, both  old  and  modern,  are  quite  cele- 
brated. They  have  the  reputation  of  sell- 
ing the  best  pictures  in  Florence,  «nd  orden 
given  them  are  sure  to  be  executed  by  the 
best  of  artists.  Their  gallery  has  been 
lately  much  enlarged,  and  their  collection 
is  immense.  Drs.  Slayton  and  Williams, 
86  Lung  Amo  Nuovo,  have  the  reputation 
of  being  first-class  American  dentists. 

Among  the  principal  mosaic  manufisctur- 
ers  are  Bazzanti  and  Sons,  12  Lung*  Amo 
Corsini,  the  oldest  house  in  Florence.  Fot 
Betti,  8  Lung' Amo  Nuovo,  furnisher  to  the 
Italian  oourt.  Mee8rB.Tonini  &  Co.,  Lung' 
Amo :  this  house  has  been  awarded  most  of 
the  prizes  for  that  branch  of  art  in  Florence. 

Groves,  the  principal  English  druggist, 
is  situated  No.  15  Borg*  OgnissantL  This 
establishment  is  highly  recommended ;  the 
proprietor  is  patronized  by  all  American 
and  English  families;  he  has  had  great 
experience  both  in  English  and  foreign 
pharmacy,  and  keeps  a  large  supply  of 
American  and  English  remedies,  besides 
those  of  British,  French,  and  Italian  phar- 
macopoeias. One  of  the  best  physicians 
in  Italy  is  Dr.  Frazer,  18  Via  dei  Fossi, 
M.D.  of  St.  Andrew's  and  M.R.C.  St.  Ed. 

One  of  the  principal  Italian  artists  in 
Florence  is  Zocchi  Emilio.  His  studio  is 
in  the  Acaderoia  di  Belle  Arti. 

Lodovico  AccarisifYia  del  Prato,  Stabile 
Barbetti,  is  a  good  artist  in  oil-paintings. 

Accarist  &  Co.,  28  Via  Maggio,  are  good 
manufacturing  jewelers. 

P.  L.  Rosteri,  48  Borg*  Ognissanti,  anthor 
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of  several  educational  worics,  is  an  excel- 
lent Italian  teacher. 

Edward  Goodban,  9  Via  Tomabuoni,  is 
the  principal  English  bookseller.  He  is 
agent  for  Hcajter's  ffandJwok^  which  he 
sells  at  the  publishers'  prices. 

The  traveler  should  drive  over  th»  Vialt 
dei  Coiii  immediately  on  arriving  in  Flor- 
ence, previous  to  seeing  the  city  in  detail. 
This  is  a  beautiful  new  promeiiade,  nearly 
throe  miles  in  extent,  embracing  lovely 
views  of  the  city. 

Passing  throogh  the  Porta  Romana,  and 
ascending  a  fine  road,  lined  with  cypress, 
nearly  a  mile,  we  arrive  at  the  P^)ffpo  /•»- 
periaU,  a  palace  of  the  late  grand-dnke. 
It  is  said  to  contain  700  rooms— 4ibout  oda 
half  would  come  nearer  the  number.  A 
short  distance  ikrther  we  arrive  at  Galileo's 
Tower,  near  which  he  entertained  Milton 
on  the  latter's  visit  to  Floranoe  after  he 
became  blind,  as  he  was  forgotten  by  hi» 
former  patrons,  the  Medici. 

While  at  Florance  you  must  not  omit  to 
visit  the  ancient  town  of  Fietole,  old  when 
Rome  was  in  its  infimcy,  to  reach  which 
you  can  start  firom  the  Porta  San  Galio  or 
from  the  Porta  a  Pinti ;  the  latter  is  pref- 
erable as  regards  the  road,  but  by  the  for- 
mer you  pass  several  noted  villas :  the  prin- 
cipal is  one  in  which  Cosimo  I.  died,  and 
a  favorite  residence  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  ^ 
We  also  pass,  among  other  handsome  vil- 
las, that  of  Signer  Mario,  the  celebrated 
singer.  The  road  from  the  convent  of  San 
Domenico  to  Fiesole,  one  mile  and  a  bali^ 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient 
city,  not  by  issuing  shares,  but  by  issuing 
patents  of  nobility ;  and  as  three  hundred 
dollars  will  buy  the  title,  coat  of  arms,  and 
seal,  the  city  has  done  a  £ur  businsa. 
They  will  even  hunt  up  your  genealogy 
in  case  yon  should  not  have  one.  Sevanl 
Englishmen  have  invested,  and  nuuMrsa* 
Americans.  In  the  days  of  Toscany'a 
grend-dukes,  when  none  but  nobles  iven 
received  at  court,  the  stock  paid,  it  ia  taiA, 
■ome  dividend ;  at  present  it  is  below  ptf* 

During  the  past  year  traveling  has  been 
much  facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the  nil- 
road  direct  firom  Florence  to  Rome,  and 
what  formerly  required  6  or  6  days  by  car- 
riage can  now  be  accomplished  in  10  boon 
and  10  minutes,  and  at  one  fifth  the  cost, 
the  fare  beuig  only  40  fr.  60  c.  first  class* 
The  road  pasaee  through  Axeaxo,  FttnBgi«i 
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Foligno,  Temiy  and  Kami,  which  route 
was  by  carriage  the  most  interesting  and 
pictnresqne  of  all  the  roads  from  Florence 
to  Rome.  In  1  h.  14  m.  Montwanchi  Is 
passed,  a  town  of  10,000  inliabitants,  in  the 
▼idnitj  of  which  remains  of  the  elephant, 
bippopotamas^  and  mastodon  have  been 
dlBoovered :  a  collection  of  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  these,  and  other  animals  extinct 
in  Italy,  may  be  seen  in  the  mnseum  of  the 
town.  In  2  h.  15  m.  Arezzo  is  reached. 
Tliis  town,  containing  11,000  inhabitants, 
is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  dis- 
trict, the  A  rreihtm  of  the  Romans.  Hotels, 
Vktona  and  CMavi  d'Oro, 

Areszo  Is  one  of  the  12  confederate  cit- 
ies of  ancient  Etmria,  and  is  rich  in  histor- 
ical associations.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  many  celebrities  in  literature  and  art. 
Here  Petrarch  was  bom,  July  20, 1804,  his 
parents  liaving  beeti  expelled  from  Flor- 
ence for  political  intrigues.  The  house  in 
wliich  he  was  bom  is  shown  in  the  Via  dell' 
Orto.  Here  also  Mecaenas,  the  friend  of 
Augustus,  of  Virgil,  and  of  Horace,  was 
born.  Vasari,  Pietro  Benvenuti,  and  Leon* 
ardo  Aretino  were  alBo  natives  of  this  town. 
-  The  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the 
loggie  of  Yasari,  which  is  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  that  &mous  architect :  it  is 
ritoated  on  the  Piazza  Grande.  The  Duomo 
in  tlie  upper  town  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  Italian  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
thirteenth  century:  its  principal  attract 
tions  are  its  stained  window8,4which  date 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  repre- 
sent scenes  in  the  life  of  the  famous  and 
warlike  Bishop  Tarlati  di  Pietramala,  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a  conqueror,  and 
who  afterward  crowned  the  Emperor  Louis 
in  Milan.  His  tomb,  and  that  of  Pope 
Gregory  X.,  are  the  prominent  objects  of 
interest  in  the  church.  The  paintings  of 
the  Marigrdom  ofBt.DoncUo  by  Benvenuti, 
also  his  JwUth  <tnd  ffoiofernesy  are  consid- 
ered fine  works  of  art.  Here  also  may  be 
teen  a  masterpiece  of  Sabatelli  called  the 
A  bigail.  In  the  square  of  the  Cathedral  is 
a  marble  statue  of  Ferdinand  di  Mediei  by 
Giovanni  da  Bologna.  The  Church  of  St, 
Maria  deUa  Pieve  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Bacchus  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  century.  The  columns 
of  the  facade  are  distributed  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar manner^  Over  the  high  altar  is  a 
beautiful  pictore  of  Si,  Gtorge  by  Vasari ; 


also  an  altar-piece,  in  sections,  by  Pietro 
Laurati.  The  Church  of  San  Francesco,  in 
the  Via  Cavour,  contains  some  very  good 
frescoes.  There  are  several  other  church- 
es, but  none  of  much  importance. 

The  Museum,  which  is  situated  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  edifice  known  as  the  Fra- 
temitik  delta  Misericordia,  and  which  con- 
tains fossils,  vases,  bronzes,  and  mediaeval 
seals,  is  worth  visiting.  There  is  also  a 
very  good  library  on  the  first  floor. 

Three  hours  from  Florence,  CorUma,  a 
small  town  in  the  fine  valley  of  Chiana, 
is  reached.  There  is  but  little  to  induce 
the  traveler  to  stop  here,  either  in  "  sights" 
or  accommodation.  It  is  noted  principally 
as  being  one  of  the  12  confederate  towns  of 
Etmria.  There  is  the  usniQ  cathedral  and 
other  churches.  In  the  Mtueum  is  a  fair 
collection  of  Etrascan  antiquities.  From 
the  church  and  monastery  otSt.Margheri' 
ta  a  beautiful  view  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Lake  Trasimene,  the  ancient  Lacus  Trasi- 
menus,  noted  for  the  sanguinary  and  mem- 
orable battle  fought  on  its  banks  between 
the  Carthaginians  under  Hannibal  and  the 
Romans  under  the  Consul  C.  Fiaminius  in 
the  year  217  B.C.,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated  with  fearful  slaughter,  although 
they  fought  desperately,  and  while  an 
earthquake  was  taking  place — 

"Like  to  a  forest  filled  by  mountain  winds. 

And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 

And  such  the  frenzy  whose  convulsions 

blinds 

To  all  save  carnage,  that  beneath  the  fray 

An  earthquake  rolled  unheedingly  away ! 

''None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  ftet, 
And  g^Ing  forth  a  grave  for  those  who 
lay 
tTpon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet : 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring 
nations  meet." 

From  the  River  Gualandro  two  small 
streams  foil  into  the  lake,  one  of  which  is 
called  SanguinettOj  in  recollection  of  the 
streams  of  blood  which  flowed  into  the 
lake.  There  are  three  small  islands  in  the 
lake,  one  of  which,  Isola  Maggiore,  con- 
tains a  convent. 

Perugia,  the  next  place  of  importance,  is 
finely  situated  above  the  valley  of  the  Ti- 
ber. This  was  another  of  the  twelve  Etrus- 
can confederate  cities  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  It  contains  a  pop- 
uUtion  of  19,500  souls.  Hotels,  Delia  Potta 
and  Trasimeno. 
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Perugia  wu  reduced  to  stairatioii  by  the 
Emperor  Augustus  in  his  war  with  Mark 
Antony,  but  was  burnt  to  ashes  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Utter,  to  prevent  it  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus  as  a  Roman  col- 
ony, but  was  again  destroyed  in  the  sixth 
century  by  the  Goth  Totila,  after  a  siege 
of  seven  years.  It  was  again  captured  by 
Braccio  da  Montone  in  1416.  After  his 
death  the  city  came  into  possession  of  the 
Pope,  and  was  governed  in  his  interest  by 
the  Baglioni  family,  who  in  time  rebelled, 
but  it  was  finally  conquered  by  Paul  III., 
since  which  time  it  has  mostly  remained 
under  the  authority  of  the  popes.  During 
different  centuries  the  plague  committed 
fearful  ravages  among  its  popnlatioh,  that 
of  1348  destroying  100,000  alone. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Loremo,  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  Corso,  was  finished  (that  is, 
the  interior :  the  outside  of  Italian  church- 
es seldom  are  finished)  about  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  One  of  the  chapels 
on  the  right  aisle  contains  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  the  masterpiece  of  Baroccio.  It 
had  the  honor  of  being  conveyed  to  Paris 
in  1797,  but  was  returned  in  1816.  Near 
the  high  altar  is  a  sarcophagus  containing 
the  remains  of  the  popes  Innocent  II.,  Ur- 
ban IV.,  and  Martin  IV.  Notice  the  beau- 
tiful altar-piece  by  SigmortUi, 

Directly  opposite  the  Cathedral,  in  the 
Palazzo  Conestabile,  may  be  seen  a  small 
Madonna  by  Raphael,  a  8t,Rosalia  by  Sas- 
soferrato,  and  several  frescoes  by  Perugino. 
A  road  from  the  rear  of  the  Cathedral 
leads  to  the  Arco  di  Auguato^  the  ancient 
gateway,  with  the  inscription  Augusta  Pe- 
rusia.  The  foundations  and  the  remains 
of  the  wall  are  of  the  Etruscan  period.  A 
short  distance  from  the  Arco,  to  the  left,  is 
the  UnicersUy  Building^  where  there  is  a 
Picture  Gallery,  a  Museum  of  Etruscan  and 
Roman  antiquities,  a  Scientific  Collection, 
and  Botanic  Garden,  The  pictures  are 
mostly  from  suppressed  churches  and  mon- 
asteries. There  are  a  great  number  of 
Perugino*s  works  here,  a  Madonna  by  Ba- 
phael,  and  a  Holy  Family  drawn  by  the 
same  artist. 

The  keys  of  the  chapel  in  St.  Severo  may 
be  bad  at  the  University  to  see  Raphael's 
first  frescoes,  now  much  damaged. 

After  having  visited  the  Piazza  del  So- 
pramuro  and  the  Fortezza,  descend  to  the 
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suburb  and  Church  of  8<m  DomanoQ,  t 
church  of  the  fourteenth  century,  rebuilt 
in  the  seventeenth :  the  choir  and  a  Goth- 
ic window  of  the  old  edifice  alone  remain. 
Notice,  in  the  left  transept,  a  monament 
erected  to  Pope  Benedict  XL,  who  wis 
poisoned  by  eating  figs  at  the  suggestioii 
of  PhiUp  IV. 

The  Church  of  SLPietro  de  Casmaisi  viU 
well  repay  a  visit  It  contains  numeroiu 
pictures  by  Perugino,  a  Holy  Family  hy 
Purmeggianino,  a  Jesus  and  John  by  Ba- 
phaelf  said  to  be  a  copy  from  Perugino. 
Notice  the  choir-stalls  carved  by  Stefino 
da  Bergamo,  from  designs  by  Raphael 
There  are  numerous  other  churchest^mon 
or  less  importance,  amounting  to  over  one 
hundred  in  number.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting objects  of  attention  in  Perogisis 
the  NecropoUs,  discovered  in  1840.  The 
principal  tomb,  called  Gratia  di  FobiM*) 
will  well  repay  a  visit.  It  is  about  three 
miles  distant  from  the  town,  and  consists  of 
ten  chambers  cut  out  of  tJie  tuffstone  of 
the  hill ;  they  are  all  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  inscriptions  are  in  Lat- 
in and  Etruscan.  .There  are  several  pri- 
vate collections  of  pictures  and  antiqa^ee 
in  Perugia  that  the  valet- de -place  will 
point  out. 

Some  eight  miles  fW>m  Perugia  we  pass 
the  boundary  of  Etmria,  here  crossing  the 
Tiber.  The  view  from  this  spot  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful  in  every  direction. 

At  the  Assisi  Railway  Station  conTey- 
ances  will  be  found  to  drive  to  the  town* 
The  principal  object  of  attraction  here  is 
the  MonaMerg  of  the  FrandscoM,  founded 
by  St.  Francis,  who  was  bom  in  Assist  in 
1182:  he  was  the  originator,  and  died  in 
1226,  and  was  canonized  by  Gregoiy  I^ 
Ladles  are  not  admitted.  There  are  two 
churches  which  the  monastery  surronnds 
boldly  erected  against  the  solid  rock  of  the 
hill,  much  resembling  in  appearance  the 
Convent  of  Mar  Saba,  on  the  way  fwo 
Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  lower 
church  is  dark,  gloomy,  and  morose,  and 
immediately  over  this  is  the  other,  vast, 
light,  and  airy,  presenting  a  view  to  ^ 
outside  beholder  seldom  surpassed  in  any 
country.  Travelers  who  are  compelled  to 
spend  the  night  without  proceeding  on  their 
journey,  had  better,  if  going  to  Rome,  pro- 
ceed by  carriage  to  Foligno,  where  there  » 
a  comfortable  inn  (there  is  none  at  Assisi); 
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or,  if  coining  from  Rome,  they  had  better 
make  their  arrangements  at  Foligno,  but 
yisit  the  convent  by  all  means. 

After  passing  SpellOy  a  small  town  of 
SOOO  inhabitants,  we  arrive  at  Foligno^  an 
episcopal  residence  of  13,000  inhabitants. 
Hotel  Poaa^  the  best.  The  town  b  slta- 
ated  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  district,  but 
has  safllered  considerable  from  three  or  four 
earthquakes  during  the  present  century. 
There  is  little  to  detain  the  traveler  here. 
We  next  pass  the  small  town  of  Trevi,  the 
ancient  Trebia. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  deUa  Le- 
grime  may  be  seen  the  finest  frescoes  of 
Penigino.  Outside  the  gate  the  Church 
of  St  Martino  may  be  found,  containing 
some  very  fine  pictures.  From  Trevi  to 
Spoleto,  the  next  station,  voold  well  repay 
a  dri  ve.  The  train,  however,  does  not  gen- 
erally  stop  at  Trevl.  The  distance  is  only 
ten  miles,  through  a  beautiful  and  richly 
cultivated  country.  Passing  the  River 
Clltnmnus,  whose  source  is  near  the  small 
rillage  Le  Vene,  may  be  seen  the  Temple^ 
osnaUy  mentioned  as  that  of  the  Clitumnus 
spoken  of  by  Pliny.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
church,  and  must  always  have  been  a 
Christian  edifice,  as  the  emblems,  the  vine 
and  cnMS,  testify. 

Spoleto,  the  ancient  Spoletium  of  the  Ro- 
mans, contains  11^000  inhabitants.  Inns, 
Potla  and  Alitergo  Nuovo. 

The  town  is  hbtorically  noted  for  hav- 
ing repelled  the  attack  of  Hannibal's  army 
after  its  victory  at  Trasimene  Lake.  It 
sufi^eied  much  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Snlla  and  Marius,  also  during  the  invasion 
of  the  Goths  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  States 
of  the  Church  by  Innocent  III.  Its  castle, 
originally  built  by  Theodoric  the  Great, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Piedmontese  aft- 
er a  mo9t  gallant  resistance  b}^  its  oom- 
niander.  Major  O'Reilly,  an  Irishman. 

The  Cathedral  of  Saint  Maria  Asnmta, 
erected  originally  in  the  seventh  century, 
but  several  times  restored.  Notice  above 
the  entrance  a  large  mosaic  of  Christ,  with 
Vary  and  John,  by  SaUermu.  In  the 
choir  are  several  ^frescoes  by  Fra  Filippo 
Tippi.  The  winter  choir  is  ornamented  by 
carving  by  Bramante  and  paintings  by 
La  Spagna.  Notice  at  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  painter 
Who  died  here  by  poison  administered  by 


the  famUy  of  a  noble  lady  whose  affections 
he  had  gained,  and  whom  he  had  abducted 
from  her  convent. 

There  are  numerous  other  churches,  but. 
none  of  any  special  importance. 

A  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  may  be  had  from  the  Fortress^  now 
a  prison,  or  from  Monte  Luco. 

There  are  several  Roman  remains  in 
Spoleto  not  of  much  importance. 

Temi,  Hotels,  Tre  Cohnne  and  Europa. 
This  town  is  noted  principally  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  also  of 
the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus.  The 
Roman  Amphitheatre  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  attraction  in  the  town,  but  the  Falls 
of  Temi^  at  a  distance  of  five  miles,  is  the 
great  attraction  of  the  place.  Carriages 
or  donkeys  may  be  employed  at  the  hotels, 
but  bo  certain  you  make  a  bargain  for  the 
same,  else  you  will  be  swindled.  Take 
plenty  of  sous,  as  beggars  aro  as  bad  as  at 
Pompeii,  the  worst  in  Italy.  The  Falls  of 
Temi,  with  the  Falls  of  Tivoli,  are  the  two 
finest  artificial  falls  in  the  world.  There 
are  three  series  of  falls,  in  all  about  600  feet 
in  height,  often  erroneously  stated  at  800. 
The  traveler  should  first  visit  the  Upper 
Falls,  and  then  descend  to  the  road,  where 
his  carriage  should  meet  him.  The  dis- 
tance from  Temi  to  Nami  b  8  miles. 

Narm  is  situated  on  an  elevated  rock  on 
the  Nera,  where  that  river  forces  its  way 
through  a  narrow  ravine  down  to  .the  Ti- 
ber. It  contains  about  8500  inhabitants, 
and  is  principally  known  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  Emperor  Nerva,  Erasmus  of  Narni, 
and  Pope  John  XIII. 

The  Cathedral  was  erected  in  the  13th 
century,  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  that  period.  The  Monastery  con- 
tains the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin^  by  La 
Spagna,  long  thought  to  be  by  Raphael. 

A  short  distance  from  Narni  the  train 
passes  the  Bridge  of  Augustus^  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Roman  architecture.  It  was  built 
for  the  Via  Flaminia  from  Rome  to  Bevagna. 
The  arch  on  the  left  bank  is  60  feet  high. 

Ort€y  formerly  the  frontier  of  the  Papal 
States  before  the  unity  of  Italy,  is  finely 
situated  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Tiber,  but 
contains  no  objects  of  interest. 

Borgheito^  the  last  stopping-place  of  the 
express  train,  and  1  h.  25  m.  from  Rome. 
The  town  is  commanded  by  a  fine  ruined 
castle.     No  sights  of  importance. 
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Excurnon  of  three  cr  more  day  to  Luoca^ 
Botha  ofLuecfjL,  Pita^  and  Leghorn^  and  back 
U  Flormice. 

From  Florence  to  LuccOy  49  mileB.  Fare, 
6  ft,  70  c.     Time,  3  h.  16  m. 

Zuora.  —  Population  24,000.  Hotels, 
Crocs  di  Malta,  t  Univen,  and  //  PeUicano. 
Prices  low.  Lucca  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  the  dukedom  of  Lucca,  which  terri- 
tory comprised  the  whole  of  Tuscany  and 
Lucca.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Serchio,  in  one  of  the  roost  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  parts  of  Italy.  Lucca  is  noted 
for  being  the  first  place  in*  Italy  where  silk 
was  manufactured.  The  principal  sight 
Is  the  Duomo^  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.  It  contains  some  fine 
pictures  and  statuary.  The  churches  of 
3an  Giovanni^  San  Michele^  San  Romano^ 
and  San  Frediano  are  worthy  of  mention. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  ducal  palace 
stands  a  monument  of  Louisa,  Duchess  of 
Lucca,  raised  to  her  honor  by  the  citizens, 
in  gratitude  for  building  the  aqueduct 
which  supplies  Lucca  with  pure  water. 
There  are  some  Roman  remains  here,  con- 
sisting of  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre. The  principality  of  Lucca  was 
conferred  on  Eliza,  Napoleon's  eldest  sis- 
ter, by  that  monarch,  in  1806.  She  was  a 
woman  of  strong  and  masculine  character, 
and  did  much  to  improve  her  possessions. 
Her  subjects  lost  a  wise  and  good  sover- 
eign by  the  events  of  1815. 

•Some  fifteen  miles  from  the  towii  are 
the  celebrated  hcdhs  of  Lucca,  to  which 
there  is  an  excellent  road,  built  by  the 
Duchess  Eliza.  These  baths  are  the  sum- 
mer resort  of  all  the  fashion  of  Tuscany. 
Ilvtd  Europa  is  the  principal  house.  A 
diligence  leaves  daily;  fare,  50  cts.  This 
watering-place  is  one  of  the  coolest  and 
cheapest  in  Italy;  for  $1  50  per  diem  you 
can  live  in  good  style.  The  baths  are 
celebrated  for  their  cure  of  all  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  facilities  for  the  study  of 
music  and  the  languages  are  excellent. 

From  Lucca  to  Pirn:  time,  40  minutes; 
fare,  1  tr.  40  c. 

PISA. 

The  distance  from  Florence  to  Pisa  via 
Lncca  is  61  miles ;  fare,  9  tn.  80  c.  The 
ancient  and  now  decayed  city  of  Pisa  con- 
tains 25,000  inhabitants.  It  is  principally 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arno,  five 
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miles  frcm  its  mouth.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  one  of  Italy's  most  celebra- 
ted republics ;  in  the  13th  century  it  had 
a  population  of  150,000.  It  was  then  very 
prosperous,  and  celebrated  for  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications,  and  for  its  profusion  of 
magnificent  marble  edifices.  It  still  boasts 
of  some  fine  marble  buildings,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  bridges  in  Europe.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo,  Pisa  became  a  Roman  colo- 
ny, and  it  was  an  important  naval  ttation. 
It,  however,  attained  its  great  distmctioQ 
in  the  10th  century,  when  it  took  the  leid 
among  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy. 
The  climate  is  mild  during  the  winter.  It 
was  not  for  a  long  time  considered  healthy, 
owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  water  of  the 
Arno;  but  after  the  water-course  was  form-  j 
ed  from  the  Valle  di  Asciano,  this  mcon- 
▼enience  seemed  greatly  pelicved.  The 
inhabitants  are  usually  idle,  ignorant,  and 
lazy.  The  lower  classes  prefer  begging 
to  working,  and,  as  in  many  other  cities 
of  Italy,  are  very  annoying;  immoralitr 
exists  to  a  fearfiil  extent  among  the  npper 
classes,  and  they  are  not  remarkably  hon- 
est in  their  business  transactions,  especial- 
ly with  foreigners.  Principal  hotels,  Vk- 
toria  and  Grande  Bretttffne, 

In  a  large  square  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  are  the  four  principal  attractions 
of  Pisa:  the  Cathedral,  Baptistery,  Lean- 
ing Tower,  and  Campo  Santo ;  conseqnent- 
ly,  two  or  three  hours  will  afford  the  trav- 
eler sufiScient  time  to  visit  these  celebrated 
places. 

The  Cathedral  is  an  interesting  spednen 
of  the  stj-le  of  architecture  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  11th  century.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  is  800  feet  long, 
107  feet  wide,  and  ito  fk-ont  is  120  feet  in 
height ;  69  columns  of  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture divide  the  aisles;  the  cupola  is 
supported  by  four  piers  rising  firom  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  fine  appear- 
ance of  the  exterior  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  white  marble  platform,  with  steps,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  The  centre  of  the 
three  magnificent  bronze  doors,  execoted 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  represents  the 
history  of  the  Virgin  from  the  time  of  htf 
birth.  The  dram  of  the  cupola  is  decortted 
on  the  ontside  with  an  immense  number 
of  colunms,  connected  by  arohes,  and  the 
general  appearance  is  Aat  of  a  crown.  At 
the  time  the  building  sufiered  from  lire, 
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the  roof  of  the  nave  fell,  and  injured  many 
objects  of  interest  contained  in  the  church. 
The  only  portion  of  the  pulpit,  which  was 
the  masterpiece  of  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  that 
irfts  saved,  were  the  statues  that  now  dec- 
crate  the  present  one.  Tlie  twelve  altars 
were  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 

yAe  Chapel  of  SS.  Sacramento. — This 
chapel  contains  an  altar,  cased  in  chased 
woric  of  silver,  the  gift  of  Cosimo  III. ; 
the  silver  is  supposed  to  have  cost  36,000 
trowns. 

The  Iliffh  Altar  of  the  Cathedral  is  of 
jhrnnense  size,  and  elaborately  ornamented. 
The  paintings  possess  much  merit.     The 
Aladonna  dell'  Orgagna  is  a  precious  one, 
and  is  kept  locked ;  it  can  be  seen  only  by 
special  permission.     It  is  of  Greek  origin, 
and  very  old.     Here,  also,  are  some  of  the 
best  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  prin- 
cipal  of  which  is  his  St.  Agaes,*  which 
bangs  between  the  nave  and  cupola.     No- 
tice also  his  last  painting,  over  the  altar 
of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  in  the  south- 
cm  transept.     He  died  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  Sagliana  finished  it.     Observe 
on  either  side  of  the  deans'  stalls  the  fig- 
ures of  the  four  saints,  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
£t.  Catharine,  and  St.  Margaret.     One  of 
the  best  p3inting8  here  is  that  of  Cristoforo 
Allori,  of  the  Virgin  in  glor}'  surrounded 
Ijry  saints  and  angels.     Passignano's  Tri- 
'uiph  of  the  Martyrs  is  also  very  fine. 
Kotioe  above  the  high  altar  Giovanni  di 
Sologna's  figure  of  the  Savior  on  the  cross, 
-whicli  is  very  fine.     The  picture  behind 
the    altar  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  is  also 
i|alfce  celebrated. 

There  are  but  few  tombs  now  remaining 
In  the  Duomo,  most  of  them  having  been 
removed  to  the  Campo  Santo.  In  the  urn 
of  serpentine,  near  the  altar,  in  the  rich 
«hapel  of  St.  Kanieri,  are  inclosed  the  bones 
of  St«  Ranieri,  the  protector  of  Pisa.  At 
the  end  of  the  nave  is  suspended  the  large 
hronze  lamp,  of  superior  workmanship,  the 
l^ng  of  which  first  suggested  to  Gali- 
the  theory  of  the  pendulum ;  he  was 
then  bnt  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  also 
o  inventor  of  the  telescope.  This  emi- 
t  discoverer  was  born  at  Florence  in 
In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 
nndertook  at  Rome  to  demonstrate  the 
th  of  the  present  solar  system,  discover- 
by  Copernicus,  bat  he  was  compelled 
Hby  the  Jesuits  to  abjure  the  facts  that  the  I 
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sun  stood  still,  and  that  the  earth  revolved 
round  the  sun.  They  declared  the  propo- 
sitions heretical,  and  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press word  of  God,  and  they  committed  his 
writings  to  the  flames.  After  his  release 
from  prison,  and  his  abjuration,  it  is  said 
that,  impelled  by  his  genius,  he  stamped 
his  feet  upon  the  earth,  and  exclaimed, 
*'Ma  pur  si  muove"  ("But  it  does  turn, 
after  all"). 

It  would  be  well,  while  visiting  the  Ca- 
thedral, to  try  and  shake  ofl"  the  custodian 
for  a  few  momenta — pay  him  a  paul  in  ad- 
vance ;  he  hangs  on  to  you  with  fearful  te- 
nacit}',  and  his  description  of  the  pictures 
is  worse  than  that  of  the  crown  jewels  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

The  Baptistery,  situated  opposite  the  Ca- 
thedral, is  an  immense  building,  150  feet 
in  diameter,  and  160  in  height.  The  ex- 
terior is  principally  of  marble,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  cone,  upon  which 
is  placed  the  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  whole  interior  of  this  edifice  is  very 
elaborately  ornamented.  The  principal 
feature,  however,  is  the  pulpit,  of  exqui- 
site workmanship,  designed  by  Nicolo  Pi- 
sano.  During  Holy  Week  officers  are 
provided  to  preserve  it  from  injury. 

The  Campanile,  or  Ijeamng  Tower,  is  very 
extraordinary,  not  from  its  great  beauty, 
but  by  its  inclination  from  the  perpendic- 
ular. It  is  190  feet  in  height,  consisting 
of  eight  stories,  with  outside  galleries  pro- 
jecting about  seven  feet.  The  effect  to  a 
spectator  looking  down  from  the  top  is 
awfully  grand  and  terrific.  The  topmost 
stor}",  overhanging  the  base  on  one  side 
about  fifteen  feet,  is  perfectly  secure,  the 
centre  of  gravity  being  ten  feet  within  the 
base.  The  ascent  is  made  by  295  steps, 
and  the  view  from  the  top  is  extensive 
and  beautiful.  The  bells,  which  are  im- 
mensely heavy,  are  very  harmonious.  The 
proportions  of  the  tower  are  yery  light  and 
elastic,  and  it  has  been  in  this  leaning  po- 
sition for  over  six  centuries. 

The  Campo  /Santo.— This  cemetery,  from 
which  almost  every  other  place  of  inter- 
ment in  Italy  derives  its  name,  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  four  Pisan  curiosities. 
It  is  said  the  difierence  between  it  now  and 
formerly  is,  that  **  the  dead  were  compelled 
to  pay  a  fee  on  entering  it ;  but,  as  they 
never  left  it,  of  course  nothing  more  could 
be  demanded  of  them ;  now,  the  living  en« 
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ter  free,  but  are  compelled  to  pay  woU  be- 
fore they  are  allowed  to  leave  it."  This 
"  Museum  of  Tombs"  contains  many  very 
interestinK  specimens  of  sepulchral  mon- 
uments, statues,  and  very  old  paintings. 
Among  the  most  important  sarcophagi  is 
that  containing  the  body  of  the  Countesa 
Beatrice,  mother  of  the  Countess  Matilde. 
Monuments  of  Antonio  di  San  Pietro,  Bish- 
op Ricci,  Philip  Desco,  Vacca  Berlinghieri, 
etc.,  are  all  interesting.  The  walU  are 
covered  with  frescoes  representing  Scrip- 
ture subjects  by  many  of  the  old  masters. 
One  of  these  firescoes  illustrates  the  process 
of  decomposing  bodies  by  means  of  acids 
at  the  time  when  thb  was  used  for  a  burial- 
place.  The  earth  which  surrounds  this  ed- 
ifice was  brought  from  Jerusalem  in  fifty 
galleys  as  long  ago  as  1228.  Many  of  the 
old  dilapidated  tombs  have  ancient  and  in- 
teresting epitaphs. 

The  church  of  Sta,  CatertnOy  built  in 
Gothic  style,  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
Dominican  monaster}* ;  many  of  the  orna- 
ments are  very  curious,  especially  the  bor- 
der of  heads  around  the  windows.  In  this 
church  is  the  monument  of  Simone  Salta- 
relli,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  died  in  1342. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  are  the  two  interest- 
incr  dtatnes,  by  Nino  Piaano,  of  Faith  and 
Charity. 

Church  of  Sania  Maria  delta  Spina  is 
situ.ited  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Amo, 
and  'lA  built  of  white  marble.  It  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  architectural  beauty.  It 
was  built,  during  Pisa^s  prosperous  times, 
for  the  sailors,  who,  before  taking  their  de- 
parture for  sea,  implored  heroin  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Virgin.  Giovanni  Pisano*6 
talent  contributed  greatly  in  adorning  this 
building. 

There  are  many  other  churches  besides 
tho9e  which  we  have  mentioned  contain- 
ing relics  and  works  of  art. 

The  Ufdvtrnty  of  Pita  was  formerly 
among  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy ;  it  is 
still  at  the  head  of  educational  establish- 
ments in  Tuscany.  It  contained  at  an 
earlier  period  between  600  and  700  student^ 
but  the  number  is  now  reduced  about  half. 
Many  illustrious  names  were  found  among 
the  professors,  including  those  of  Galileo, 
Redi,  Castelli,  Thomas  Dempster,  Bialpi- 
ghi,  Gronovlus/etc.  The  Botaitieal  Garden 
attached  to  the  University  is  a  delightful 
•pot,  and  strangers  may  enjoy  examining 
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the  plants,  some  of  which  are  rtry  Tare, 
such  as  palm-trees  and  magnolias  70  feet 
high.  Near  this  garden  is  the  Mtueo  di 
Storia  Naturale^  established  b}-  Ferdinand 
I.  in  1596.  It  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  collec- 
tion now  is  one  of  the  most  complete  io  It- 
aly. Academia  deUe  Belle  Arti  was  found- 
ed by  Napoleon  in  1812.  The  patntinga 
are  mostly  of  the  Piaan  and  early  Floren- 
tine schools. 

Pisa  has  some  fine  palaces  and  public 
buildings.  The  PalaxaoLanfranddj<m  the 
Amo,  is  from  the  design  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of 
Lord  Byron ;  he  here  lived  openly  with  hia 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Guicdola,  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Gamba,  after  the  count,  her 
husband,  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  the 
pope.  The  countess  was  a  most  beautiliil 
woman,  2d  years  of  age.  The  exquiaite 
sonnet  prefixed  to  the  Prophecy  of  Dante 
was  dedicated  to  her.  With  more  than 
the  poet's  usual  constancy,  he  renaained 
faithful  to  her  for  three  years — at  which 
time  he  died.  The  countess  was  a  natire 
of  Pisa.  In  this  place  he  wrote  the  De- 
formed Transformed,  the  tragedy  of  Wer- 
ner, and  a  portion  of  Don  Juan. 

In  the  Piazza  du  CavaUeri,  where  the 
modem  clock-tower  now  standa,  waa  for- 
merly the  location  of  the  Tbrre  della  Fame^ 
BO  celebrated  by  Dante. 

At  the  time  of  the  festival  of  San  Sameri, 
which  is  celebrated  on  the  IGth  and  17th 
of  June  every  third  year,  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  the  principal  streets  are  illumi. 
nated  with  thousands  of  lamps.  1 1  attracta 
large  crowds,  and  is  really  a  most  intereat- 
in^  and  remarkable  sight. 

The  Baiha  of  Pisa,  situated  about  three 
miles  fh>m  the  city,  are  quite  celebrated 
for  the  medicinAl  qualities  of  their  wmtera. 
They  are  much  frequented,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  alluded  to  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny. 

On  the  old  post-road  to  Leghorn  ttanda 
the  curious  old  church  of  Sa»  Pietro  im 
GradOy  erected  previous  to  the  year  1000. 
It  is  said  that  St.  Peter  erected  a  church  on 
this  spot,  from  which  circumstance,  and  in 
memory  of  this  saint,  the  present  edifice 
owes  its  name. 

About  six  mOea  east  of  Pisa  is  the  rich- 
ly-decorated building  called  the  Csrtoao,  in 
the  Valle  di  Calci.    FnMn  the  peak  of  La 
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Teracca,  above  the  Certosa,  are  the  rnins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  from  which  a  beauti- 
ful view  may  be  obtained,  which  will  fully 
repay  those  who  ascend  to  the  summit. 

The  Ccudne^  or  large  fiurms  formerly  be- 
longing Co  the  grand-duke,  are  three  miles 
from  Pisa ;  here  are  kept  over  1500  cows 
and  200  camels. 

From  Pisa  to  Leghorn,  Distance,  12 
miles ;  time,  86  minates ;  fare,  2  tr. 


LEGHORN. 

Leghorn,  a  city  and  sea-port,  is  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  of  Italy  in  the  late  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany.  Ithas  a  population  of 
63, 000.  Principal  hotel,  and  the  only  good 
one  in  the  city  (it  faces  the  harbor :  Eir- 
glish,  French,  and  German  spoken),  is  Hd- 
id  de  Nbrd.  Leghorn  (in  Firench  Lwourne, 
in  Italian  lAvomo)  ranks  as  a  sea-port  with 
Marseilles,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Smyrna. 
It  is  a  neat,  dean,  and  well-built  city,  and 
shows  much  activity  among  its  inhabitants. 
It  owes  its  eminence  and  prosperity  main- 
ly to  the  Medici  family.  Leghorn  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  within  a  few  years  past 
by  leveling  the  old  fortifications,  and  in- 
cluding the  suburbs  within  the  walls.  It 
has  a  large  coral  fishery,  and  its  inhabit- 
mnta  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  manufiic- 
tnre  of  woolen  cape,  straw  hats,  glass,  pa- 
per, starch,  soap,  cream  of  tartar,  etc.  The 
public  and  private  buildings  do  not  re- 
quire particular  notice ;  they  are  useful, 
but  not  ornamental.  The  principal  ones 
are  the  two  Greek  churches,  and  those  of 
other  denominations,  a  large  synagogue 
(next  in  size  to  that  of  Amsterdam),  three 
hospitals,  female  charity-school  of  St  Pe- 
ter and  St.  PibqI,  a  mosque,  theatre,  etc. ; 
it  has  also  an  old  castle  constructed  by 
Ferdinand  I.,  a  work-house,  savings'  bank, 
large  public  school  containing  850  pupils, 
schools  of  navigation,  architecture,  paint- 
ing, academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  arts, 
-with  a  library  of  6000  volumes. 

One  of  the  principal  works  of  art  in  the 
ci^  is  the  fine  marble  statue  of  Ferdinand 
I.,  supported  by  four  kneeling  figures  in 
bronze.  The  cemeteries  contain  some  good 
specimens  of  sculpture.  In  the  Campo 
Jnffiem  are  interred  the  remains  of  Smol- 


lett, and  several  other  distinguished  En- 
glishmen. Upon  a  hill  near  the  city  is 
the  monastery  of  Monte  Nero^  in  which  is 
a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Virgin,  said  to 
have  been  idolized  by  the  people  of  Leg- 
horn for  500  years.  The  view  fircMn  the 
monastery  is  very  fine. 

The  railway  has  recently  been  finished 
firom  Leghorn  to  Rome,  via  Ceetha,  FoOot^ 
icOj  Grosteto,  OrbiteUo^  and  Civita  VeccMa. 
Time,  9  hr.  25  m. ;  &re,  1st  class,  86  fr.  45  c. 
The  opening  of  Uiis  road  obviates  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  a  steamer  to  Civita  Yeo- 
chia,  and  the  tedious  and  annoying  process 
of  embarking  and  disembarking. 

The  Ifaremma  railroad,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  district  through  which  it 
passes,  follows  nearly  the  route  of  the  an- 
cient Via  Aurelia  built  by  iEmilius  Scau- 
rus.  The  towns  through  which  it  passes 
are  not  so  important,  neither  is  the  scenery 
so  picturesque,  as  the  route  from  Florence 
via  Arezzo,  Perugia,  and  Foligno ;  still  it 
would  be  better  to  go  one  way  and  return 
the  other.  The  train  usually  leaves  Leg- 
horn about  noon.  It  would  be  better  to 
avoid  thitf  route  during  the  summer  months 
— ^that  is,  July,  August,  and  September — 
as  during  this  period  the  malaria  exists  to 
such  a  degree  that  nearly  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns  on  the  line  leave  for  the 
mountains. 

The  l^Iaremma  district  during  the  Etrus- 
can period  was  one  of  the  most  highly  cul- 
tivated districts  in  Italy;  when  agricul- 
ture declined  and  the  coast  became  pasturo 
lands,  its  waters  soon  became  stagnant  and 
poisonous.  The  present  government,  how- 
ever, is  doing  much  to  romedy  the  evil. 

The  principal  towns  on  the  route  are  Ce- 
ciTM  (nothing  of  interest),  FoUordcOf  con- 
taining numerous  smelting  foundries,  Gros- 
telOj  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Maremma, 
and  OrbiteUo,  only  noted  for  its  vicinity  to 
the  Cosae  of  Virgil,  about  four  miles  from 
the  town.    For  Civita  Vecchia,  see  Index. 

Civita  Veeckia^  a  toMm  of  Etruscan  ori- 
gin, and  in  the  times  of  Etruscan  prosperi- 
ty the  principal  sea-port  and  naval  power 
of  Central  Italy,  is  now  only  a  stopping- 
place  on  the  road  to  Rome.  It  contains  no 
monuments  of  note  except  the  mole  and 
breakwater  forming  the  port,  which  were 
the  work  of  Hadrian.  Eight  miles  north 
is  Cometo,  built  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Tarquinia,  from  which  it  was  oolo- 
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nixed.  Here  maj  be  seen  some  exceed- 
ingly interesting  Etruscan  tombs.  The 
railway  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome  fol- 
lows the  coast,  passing  the  site  of  Pyrgi, 
a  powerful  Etruscan  maritime  town  (now 
Santa  Serera)  only  a  few  miles  ftrom  Ciri- 
ta  Vecchia ;  and  half  way  to  Rome  it  pass- 
es Cervetri  (the  ancient  C»re),  a  town 
noted  as  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  yestal 
virgins  who  escaped  from  Roipe  when  it 
was  taken  by  tlie  Gauls.  At  Palo  the  road 
loaves  the  coast,  and  soon  strikes  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tiber,  which  it  follows  to  Borne, 
a  distance  of  46  miles. 

From  Florence  to  Rome,  via  EmpoHy  Si- 
erULy  OrvietOy  and  VUerbo.  The  railway  be- 
ing only  opened  to  Batchif  travelers  take 
the  other  routes.  There  is,  however,  a 
branch  line  in  the  course  of  construction 
from  Orvieto  to  Oste  on  the  Tiber,  which, 
when  finished,  passengers  can  take  return- 
ing from  Rome  to  Florence.  There  is 
daily  communication  between  Orvieto  and 
Rome.  Fare,  to  Orvieto,  24  frs. ;  to  Siena, 
10  frs.  26  c.  Florence  to  Rome :  time  9 
hours ;  fare,  first  class,  39  frs.  10  c. 

Changing  cars  at  Empoli,  Siena  is  reach- 
ed in  two  hours.  Hotel  Alberto  Reale, 
Population  24,000.  The  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  a  university.  Its  streets  are 
narrow  and  the  houses  ill  built,  but  it  con- 
tains a  beautiful  Cathedral,  with  several 
works  of  art.  There  are  numerous  private 
palaces  rich  in  works  of  art.  The  principal 
public  one  is  the  Palazzo  PubUeo,  In  the 
12th  century  the  town  was  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  contained  200,000  inhabitants. 

Passing  Chiusi,  noted  for  its  spurious  rel- 
ics, we  arrive  at  Orvieto^  H.  DeUe  Belle  A  rti. 
The  Cathedral  is  rich  in  works  of  art. 

Next  year  we  hope  to  chronicle  the  open- 
ing of  the  railroad  by  this  route  to  Rome, 
when  the  smaller  towns  on  the  road  will 
be  given  in  detail. 

ROME. 
Rome,  the  most  celebrated  of  European 
cities,  famous  in  both  ancient  and  modem 
history,  formerly  for  being  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  of  antiquity,  and  afterward 
the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Christendom 
and  the  residence  of  the  Pope,  and  since 
1871  the  capital  of  United  Italy  and  the 
residence  of  the  king,  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  about  16  miles  from  its 
month.  Population  in  1872,  240,000.  The 
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principal  hotels  are  the  /7afe/  de  V Europe — 
the  table  d*h6te  and  service  is  decidedly 
the  best  in  Rome,  having  also  the  most 
healthy  and  beautiful  situation  —  Hotel 
AnglO'Americaine,  Hotel  Conetanzi,  and  HS- 
tel  d'Angkterre.  The  I>e  F Europe  has  for 
a  long  time  maintained  its  position  as  one 
of  the  finest  hotels  in  Kurope.  The  AnffUh- 
AmeruxUne  is  situated  near  the  Piazza  de 
Spagna,  in  Y ia  Frattina,  and  has  nnmerous 
cosy  little  apartments  to  let  on  moderate 
terms  to  parties  desiring  a  lengthened  utAy. 

** I  am  la  Romel  oft  u  the  morning  ny 
Yblts  these  eyes,  waking,  at  once  I  cnr. 
Whence  this  ezoess  of  Joy?  what  haa  befalWa 

me? 
And  from  within  a  thrilling  voice  repUoa^ 
Thou  art  In  Komc  I  A  thousand  busy  thoagbta 
Rush  on  my  mind,  a  thousand  imagea. 
And  I  spring  up  as  girt  to  run  a  rsoe. 
Thou  art  InKonie!  the  city  that  so  long 
Keigned  absolute,  the  mistress  of  the  wortd  ; 
The  mighty  vision  that  the  prophets  saw 
And  trembled ;  that  from  nothing,  finom  the 

least, 
Tlie  lowliest  village  (What  but  here  and  there 
A  reed-mofM  cabin  by  a  river  side), 
Grew  into  every  thing;  and  year  by  Tear, 
Patiently,  fearlessly  working  her  way 
O'er  brook  and  field,  o'er  continent  and  eea  ; 
Not^  like  the  merchant  with  his  merdmndiae. 
Or  traveler  with  staff  and  script,  exploring. 
But  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  root,  thioogh 

hosts, 
Through  nations  numberless,  in  battle  urrtiy^ 
Each  behind  each,  when  the  other  fdl. 
Up  and  in  arms,  at  length  subdued  them  alL 
Thou  art  in  Romel  the  city  where  the  Gaols, 
Entering  at  sunrise  through  her  open  gates. 
And,  tlirongh  her  streets  silent  and  desolate. 
Marching  to  slay,  thought  they  saw  gods,  noi 

men; 
The  city  that,  by  temperance,  fortitude. 
And  love  of  glory,  towered  above  the  clouda. 
Then  fell ;  but,  falling,  kept  the  highest  seat. 
And  in  her  loneliness,  her  pomp  of  woe. 
Where  now  she  dwells,  withdrawn  into  the 

wild. 
Still  o'er  the  mind  malnt^ns  finom  age  to  age 
Her  empire  undiminished. 

There,  as  though 
Grandeur  attracted  grandeur,  are  beheld 
All  things  that  strike,  ennoble — ttam.  the 

depths 
Of  Egypt,  from  the  classic  fidds  (tf  Greeoe, 
Her  groveip,  her  temples — all  tiling  Uiat  in- 
spire 
Wonder,  delight.     Who  would  not  say  tha 

forms 
Most  perfect,  most  divine,  had,  by  consent, 
Flock'd  thither  to  abida  eternally, 
Within  those  silent  chambers  where  they 

dwell 
In  happy  intercouraef 

And  T  am  there  I 
Ah !  little  thought  I,  when  in  school  I  sat, 
A  schoolboy  on  his  bench,  at  early  dawn 
Glowing  with  Roman  story,  I  should  live 
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To  tread  the  Appwn,  once  an  avenno 
Of  nionnmenti*  inoHt  glorioufk,  pnlace.^ 
Their  doors  aealM  up  and  silent  as  the  night, 
The  dwelling:*  of  the  iUiistrlous  dead — to  turn 
Toward  Tlher,  and.,  beyond  the  city  gale. 
Poor  out  my  unpretending  verse, 
Where,  on  his  mule,  I  might  liavo  met  so  offc 
Horace  himself;  or  climb  the  Palatine, 
Dreaming  of  old  Kvander  and  his  guesi, 
preaming  and  lost  on  that  proud  eminence, 
l/>ngwhilc  the  seat  of  Komet  hereafter  found 
Less  than  enough  (m  monstrous  was  the  brood 
Kngendered  there,  so  Titan -like)  to  lodge 
One  in  hLt  mndnt -ss ;  and,  the  summit  gain*d, 
iDKribe  my  name  on  some  broad  aloe -leaf 
That  shoots  and  spreads  within  tboao  very 

walls, 
Where  VirgR  read  aloud  his  tale  divine^ 
Where  his  voice  faltered,  and  a  mother  wept 
Tears  of  delighL** 

It  u  impossible,  in  a  visit  as  brief  as  that 
iifluallj  given  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
civilized  world,  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
qoainted  with  its  objects  of  interest.  In 
its  walb  and  in  the  range  of  a  few  miles 
around  it  is  found  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  on  which  we  base  our  knowledge 
of  the  antique  past.  Within  a  day's  ride 
are  the  remains  of  all  the  epochs  of  civili- 
ation  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
and  in  the  galleries,  composed  of  the  re- 
mains found  in  and  around  Rome,  is  the 
most  of  what  we  have  of  antique  art.  The 
first  object  of  interest  as  we  approach  the 
city  is  the  wall,  an  irregular  zigzag  stmo- 
ture,  mainly  of  brick,  with  towers  and  bas- 
tions of  all  forms  and  kinds  of  masonry. 
It  is  that  known  as  the  wall  of  Aurelianus. 
It  has  been  breache<l  and  repaired  many 
times,  and  was  thoroughly  repaired  by 
Belisarins,  since  whose  time  it  has  under- 
gone little  change.  It  probably  coincided 
with  the  more  ancient  wall  of  Servius  Tul- 
Has  only  at  one  point,  near  St.  John  Late- 
nn.  Incorporated  in  it,  in  the  course  of 
its  circuit,  are  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ces- 
tius,  the  soldiers'  ampliitheatrc,  the  aque- 
ducts, and  the  Praetorian  camp.  It  had  on 
tbe  Capitol  side  of  the  Tiber  thirteen  gates, 
of  which  eight  only  are  now  open,  and  on 
the  Vatican  side  two,  of  which  only  one, 
with  a  portion  of  the  wall,  remains.  The 
actual  wall  of  the  Vatican  part  of  the  city 
>s  of  iliddle-age  construction.  The  Porta 
S.  U>renzo  (formerly  Tiburtina)  is  by  far 
tbe  earlier  and  most  interesting.  The  in- 
^ptions  on  tho  Porta  Maggiore,  with  the 
acveral  aqueducts  passing  over  it,  have 
great  interest,  the  architecture  of  the  gate 
being,  however,  very  bad. 


The  railway  enters  the  city  by  an  open- 
ing  made  for  its  passage  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  has  its  terminus  at  the  Pi- 
azza di  Termini,  the  site  of  the  baths  of 
Diocletian,  of  which  some  magnificent  frag- 
ments will  give  the  traveler  his  first  evi- 
dences of  the  splendor  of  tho  Rome  of  the 
Emperors.  The  railway  passes,  however, 
two  most  interesting  ruins  between  the 
wall  and  the  terminus— the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  and  the  Agger  op 
Sertius  Tullius,  supposed  formerly  to 
have  been  here  only  a  mound,  but  shown 
by  the' cutting  of  the  railway  through  it  to 
contain  a  massive  Etruscan  wall  of  huge 
blocks  of  peperino. 

The  wall  of  Servius  TuUius  inclosed  the 
seven  hills,  and,  passing  from  the  Quirinal 
to  the  Capitol,  struck  the  Tiber  near  the 
island,  the  greater  part  of  modern  Rome 
having  been  built  on  what  was  anciently 
the  Campus  Martins  and  adjacent  land  ly- 
ing outside  the  Servian  wall ;  in  fact,  the 
seven  hills  are  now  almost  entirely  unin- 
habited, the  Aventine,  overlooking  tho  Ti- 
ber and  port  of  Ripa  Qrande,  having  on 
it  only  two  monastic  establishments ;  the 
Palatine,  tho  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Cae- 
sars (now  being  partially  excavated),  and 
two  monastic  buildings;  the  Celian,  the 
villa  Mattel,  now  a  nunnery,  the  churches 
of  St.  Stefano  Rotonda,  St.  Gregory,  Sts. 
John  and  Paul,  the  ruins  of  tho  vivarium, 
and  a  few  buildings,  monastic  and  other, 
on  the  side  toward  tho  Esquiline ;  on  the 
latter  are  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus, 
St.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  two  or  three  farm- 
houses; the  Viminal  is  traversed  by  tho 
Via  di  Quattrofontane,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  occupied  by  the  grounds  of  the  villa 
Negroni,  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  vine- 
yards, parts  of  the  Quirinal  and  Capitol 
only  being  to  any  extent  dwelt  on. 

Of  the  bridges  which  cross  the  Tiber, 
the  Ponte  St.  Anoelo,  formerly  Poru 
jEHuSy  built  by  Hadrian ;  Sisto,  former- 
ly Janicolentis ;  Quattro  Capi,  fgrmerly 
J^abricius,  connecting  the  island  with  the 
city ;  S.  Bartolomeo,  formerly  Cestius  ; 
and  P.  RoTTO,  formerly  PcdaHnut,  of 
which  a  part  only  remains,  the  damage  be- 
ing repaired  by  a  suspension  bridge,  the 
work  of  Pio  IX.,  arc  all  ancient,  a  n6w 
suspension  bridge  near  the  Santo  Spirito 
being  the  only  entirely  modem  one ;  while 
of  the  SubUcaUf  made  immortal  by  Hora- 
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tiiu  Cocles,  and  the  fint  built  acroes  the 
Tiber,  and  of  the  TrmrnphtdU^  which  led  to 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Vaticanns,  only  the 
remains  of  the  piers  are  left — ^the  latter 
yisible  from  the  Ponte  St.  Angelo,  the  for- 
mer from  the  Marmonta,  or  marble  d^pot 
beneath  the  Aventine. 

The  first  visit  of  most  travelers  will  be 
to  the  Forum  Romaitdm  and  the  adjacent 
ruins,  and  certainly  in  the  few  acres  which 
lie  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Colosseum 
is  gathered  the  most  marvelous  collection 
of  the  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  From  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and 
the  Mamertine  Prison,  the  work  of  the  ear- 
ly kings,  built  nearly  twenty-five  centu- 
ries ago,  down  to  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tino, we  have  an  almost  complete  series  of 
the  building  of  all  epochs,  the  Forum  it- 
self, lying  in  the  valley  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline  hills,  being  the  nucleus, 
as  if  Bome  grouped  all  her  most  glorious 
works  around  the  cradle  of  her  power,  the 
place  of  popular  assemblies. 

Entering  the  Forum  from  the  Via  Bo- 
nella,  we  have  the  Capitol  above  us  at  the 
right;  at  the  foot  of  its  wall  the  remains 
of  the  Templb  of  Concord,  the  three 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  the 
colonnade  of  the  Temple  op  Saturn  ;  and 
in  front  the  Arch  of  Sbptimius  Severus, 
with  other  remains ;  at  the  left  the  solitary 
Column  of  Phocas,  the  Yla  Sacra  be- 
yond, then  the  substruction  of  the  Basili- 
ca Julia  ;  farther  to  the  left  the  three  col- 
umns of  the  GRiECosTASis  mark  the  era 
of  the  Forum  proper ;  at  the  left  of  this  as 
you  face  the  Coix>sseum,  which  looms  up 
in  the  distance,  is  the  Temple  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina;  at  the  right  the 
huge  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cssars. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  Fcnum  were  the  ta- 
bems,  o^  shops,  of  which  the  tabemce  Vete- 
ra, or  old  shops,  were  on  the  southwest 
side,  the  new  on  the  northeast.  At  one  of 
the  former  Virginius  purchased  the  knife 
with  which  he  preserved  his  daughter  from 
slavery.  On  the  Via  S.  Teodoro  is  the 
ancient  Temple  of  Romulus,  now  the 
church  of  S.  Teodoro.  Continuing  down 
the  Via  S.  Teodoro,  we  turn  to  the  right 
into  the  Via  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  and 
come  to  the  Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons, 
an  ugly  sample  of  Roman  taste.  At  the 
right  of  it  is  an  interesting  monument  to 
Septimius  Severus  by  the  goldsmiths,  of 
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Rome.  Opposite  this,  passing  under  a  gar- 
den arch,  is  the  path  to  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima (a  man  is  generally  in  attendance  to 
show  them).  Following  the  same  street 
we  arrive  at  the  Piazza  della  Bocca  di  Ye- 
rita,  in  which  stands  the  beautiful  Texflr 
op  Vesta,  a  circular  building  of  the  best 
times  of  Roman  architecture,  and  in  nearly 
perfect  preservation. 

In  the  portico  of  S.  M.  in  Cosmedin,  op- 
posite (formerly  the  Temple  of  Ckres 
AND  Proserpine),  is  the  famous  mask,  in 
which  it  is  fabled  that  accusations  wen 
put,  or,  according  to  others,  into  which  the 
hand  of  persons  taking  an  oath  was  pot, 
with  a  belief  that  it  would  be  crushed  if 
forsworn :  it  baa  evidently  been  part  of 
a  fountain.  Near  the  Ponte  Rotto,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  is  tbe 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  the  oldest 
in  Rome,  built  by  Ancus  Martins  B.C.  620 
or  30,  and  the  house  of  Rienzi.  The  ex- 
cavations now  being  carried  on  by  order 
of  Napoleon  III.  on  the  Palatine  are  most 
interesting:  they  are  open  eveiy  Thurs- 
day. 

As  the  different  parts  of  the  roins  are 
marked  by  sign-boards  and  quotations  of 
the  authorities  on  which  they  are  identi- 
fied, we  need  not  here  describe  them.    On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Pidatine,  however, 
is  an  entrance  td  that  part  of  the  rains 
which  are  not  included  in  the  French  ex- 
cavations, and  this  is  accessible  at  all  times 
by  paying  a  small  fee  (1  panl  is  the  usoal 
fee  in  all  such  cases)  to  the  woman  who 
opens  the  gate.     The  principal  part  of  the 
ruins  of  this  side  is  what  is  called  the 
House  of  Augustus,  thelaigest  mass  on 
the  Palatine.   From  the  terrace  above  this 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Campagna  and 
southern  and  southwestern  environs  of 
Rome,  commencing  on  tlie  ritht  with  the 
Aventine,  then,  going  leftward,  the  Pyba- 
MiD  of  Caius  Cestius  and  the  Protestant 
cemetery,  the  grand  mass  of  the  Baths  op 
Caracalla;  still  farther  to  the  left  the 
Gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  Villa  Mattk,  St. 
Stefano    Rotondo,    fragments  of  the 
aqueducts,  with  a  piece  of  wall  containmg 
the  Arch  of  Dolabblla,  the  churches 
of  Sts.  John  and  Paul,  St.  Greoory, 
and  St.  John  LATERAN,the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus  on  the  Cselian,  and,  fine- 
ly, a  fine  view  of  the  Coixmskom  on  the 
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rained  side.  At  the  irest,  beneath  the 
rains,  is  a  plain  which  was  formerly  the 
Circus  Maximus,  supposed  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Continuing 
the  road  by  which  we  came,  we  reach  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  by  a  narrow  road 
turning  off  to  the  right  just  after  crossing 
the  brook  (this  brook,  be  it  here  noted, 
oAce  came  into  the  city  by  the  Claudian 
Aqueduct).  Beyond,  by  the  main  road 
(which  is  the  old  Via  Appia),  we  come  to 
the  Tomb  of  the  Scinos,  the  Colum- 
baria, the  Arch  or  Dbusus,  and  the 
Porta  S.  Sbbastiano. 

Returning  toward  the  Forum,  we  tarn 
to  the  right  before  reaching  the  house  of 
Aoj^nstos,  and  follow  the  Via  S.  Gregorio, 
passing  a  fragment  of  the  Claudian  Aque- 
duct on  the  left  and  under  the  Arch  of 
CoyaTAJXTTKE,  This  monument,  at  once 
of  the  power  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  want 
of  tasts  and  artistic  power  of  his  age,  was 
formerly  an  Arch  of  Trajan,  and  was  re- 
moTed  to  its  present  site  by  Constantino, 
and  reconstructed,  with  the  addition  of 
Mine  sculptures  which  are  the  most  barba- 
rous to  be  found  in  Rome.  As  you  emerge 
from  the  arch  you  find  immediately  in  front 
of  yott  the  Mbta  Sudans,  or  fountain  in 
▼hich  the  gladiators  were  accustomed  to 
'Wash  after  their  exerdses.  At  the  left  is 
the  Via  Sacra,  descending  from  the  Arch 
OP  Titus,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge  dividing  the  Forum  from  the  low  land 
on  which  the  Colosseum  is  built  At  the 
right  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  is  the  huge  struc- 
ture of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
of  which  the  double  tribune  onl}'  rom&iiis. 
Numerous  fragments  of  granite  columns 
itrew  the  ground,  hinting  faintly  at  the 
nugnificence  of  the  temple  when  it  stood. 
This  temple  was  built  by  Hadrian  after  his 
own  design,  and  there  is  a  story  to  the  ef- 
fect that  when  it  was  finished  he  asked 
ApoUodorus  what  he  thought  of  it ;  the 
uthitect  replying  that  it  was  very  good 
for  an  emperor^  Hadrian  ordered  him  be- 
headed. Beyond  the  temple,  and  partially 
visible  over  it,  are  the  remains  of  the  Ba- 
silica OF  CoNSTANTiMB,  commonced  by 
Haxentius  as  a  Temple  of  Peace,  and  fin- 
ished by  Constantine  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Maxentius.  To  the  right  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  and  on  a 
Kvel  with  the  Arch  of  Constontine,  is  the 
tqoare  base  on  which  stood  the  colossal 


statue  of  Nero.  At  your  right,  and  filling 
the  remainder  of  the  view,  is  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  known  as  the  Colosseum. 
This  greatest  of  antique  structures,  built 
in  honor  of  Titus,  and  on  which  it  is  said 
60,000  Jews  were  engaged  ten  years,  would 
probably  have  been  in  a  nearly  complete 
state  but  for  the  ravages  of  man  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  feudal  fortress 
for  a  long  time,  and  finally  a  quarry  from 
which  were  built  churches  and  palaces,  un* 
til,  by  its  consecration  as  holy  ground  on 
account  of  the  number  of  martyrs  supposed 
to  have  been  immolated  there,  farther  rav- 
age was  stopped.  The  subsequent  repairs^ 
though  greatly  interfering  with  its  pictur- 
esqoeness,  will  doubtless  have  the  effect 
of  preserving  the  remainder  for  centuries 
more.  It  is  said  to  have  given  seats  to 
87,000  spectators,  and  was  inaugurated 
A.D.  81,  the  same  year  in  which  Titus 
died,  on  which  occasion  5000  wild  animals 
and  10,000  captives  were  slain.  The  in- 
auguration lasted  one  hundred  days.  There 
are  three  orders  of  architecture  used  in  the 
four  stories — ^the  first  Doric,  second  Ionic, 
the  third  and  fourth  Corinthian.  In  each 
of  the  lower  tiers  there  were  eighty  arches. 
The  circumference  of  the  building  is  1641 
feet,  the  height  of  the  outer  wall  157 ;  the 
length  of  the  arena  is  278  feet,  and  width 
177 ;  the  whole  superficial  area  is  six  acres. 

*^I  do  remember  me  that  in  my  youth. 
When  I  wan  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coli8eum*8  wall 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midniglit,  and  the 

Stan 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  mln ;  from  nfiir 
The  WHtch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near^  from  out  the  Cesani*  palace  camo 
The  owrs  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  rang 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot  where  the  Cn«n  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  timeless  birds  of  night,  amid 
A  groye  which  springs  through  level'd  battle- 
ments, 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths ; 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurers  place  of  growth ; 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  cirrui*  i*tnn(L", 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection, 
While  (!eBsar*s  chambers  and  the  Augustan 

luills 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay." 

It  is  only  by  ascending  to  the  upper  ter- 
race that  the  enormous  size  of  the  Colosseum 
is  fully  seen,  and  by  moonlight  the  eff<3ct 
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of  size  and  massiveness  is  much  increased, 
and  the  modem  repairs  lost  sight  of.  To 
obtain  entrance  at  night,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  ticket  from  the  commaudant  de  \ 
place :  your  card  is  sufficient  application. 
The  rains  south  of  the  Colosseum  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Vivarium,  in^ 
-which  were  kept  the  wild  beasti  for  the 
combats.  In  the  vineyard  northeast  are 
the  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Titcs,  found- 
ed on  a  portion  of  the  Golden  House  of  Nero, 
in  the  excavation  of  which  were  discover- 
ed the  mural  paintings  which  gave  so  great 
an  impetus  to  the  classic  revival  of  art. 

Returning  to  the  Forum  by  the  road  be- 
hind the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  you 
pass  through  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica  of 
CoNSTANTiNK,  ouc  of  the  most  impressive 
fragments  in  Rome,  and  reenter  the  Fo- 
rum near  the  Temple  op  Remus,  now  the 
church  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  of 
-which  it  forms  a  beautiful  portico.  The 
body  of  the  building,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  just 
beyond  (now  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda),  has 
doubtless  been  preserved  nearly  or  quite 
entire  under  its  refitting. 

Following  the  narrow  street  which  leads 
past  the  Mamertine  Prison,  the  Via  de  Mar- 
forio,  we  pass  on  our  right,  just  before 
reaching  the  Via  di  Ripresa  de  Barberi, 
the  Tomb  of  Bibulus,  a  relic  of  the  con- 
sular period,  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
It  is  of  peperino,  and,  like  most  of  the  Ro- 
man monuments,  owes  its  present  exist- 
ence to  having  been  built  on  in  later  times. 

Going  to  the  left,  at  the  next  turning 
we  shall  reach  the  Piazza  di  Ara  Cceli,  the 
square  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  The 
church  at  the  left,  facing  the  Capitol,  is 
S.  M.  di  Ara  Cceli,  standing  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

The  Capitol,  the  modern  Campidoglio, 
is  founded  on  the  ancient  Capitolium,  the 
citadel  of  Rome,  of  which  the  wall  on  the 
side  toward  and  overhanging  the  Forum 
still  remains  in  tolerable  condition.  The 
present  structure  is  the  work  of  different 
ages,  the  design  of  the  front,  as  it  now 
stands,  being  by  Michael  Angelo.  As- 
cending the  steps  which  lead  from  the  pi- 
azza, we  enter  a  smaller  piazza,  of  which 
three  sides  are  palaces ;  that  in  front,  the 
Capitol  proper,  is  now  the  palace  of  the  sen- 
ators (which,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
represents.  hieroglyphicaUy,  the  Roman 
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Senate),  and  contains  the  senatorial  court- 
room, the  offices  of  the  municipalit}',  etc., 
and  the  observatory  of  the  Capitol.  Above 
is  the  Tower  of  the  Capitol,  famoas  for 
its  view  of  the  seven  hills,  butnow  abso- 
lutely and  unexceptionably  closed  to  the 
public.  In  this  tower  hangs  the  Patarina, 
the  bell  which  announces  the  death  of  the 
Pope  and  the  beginning  of  Carnival.  Be- 
low is  the  Museum  of  Ancient  Architect- 
ure, and  some  passages  leading  down  into 
substructions ;  also  a  staircase  which  gsve 
exit  into  the  Forum.  The  building  at  the 
right,  the  Palace  of  the  Conservators, 
contains  the  Protomoteca,  or  gallery  of 
busts  of  illustrious  men  of  Italy;  the  pic* 
ture-gallery,  and  the  bronze  group  of  the 
wolf  nursing  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  old- 
est Roman  work  of  art.  Statues  and  an- 
tique fragments  are  arranged  around  the 
court.  The  third  building  is  the  Musbvh 
of  the  Capitol,  a  magnificent  collection  of 
antique  marbles  and  bronzes.  A  cata- 
logue of  the  statues  ma}'  be  obtained. 

On  entering  the  building,  we  see  at  the 
bottom  of  the  court  the  colossal  statue  of 
Ocean,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  Forum 
of  Mars,  and  remarkable  for  being  the  fig- 
ure on  which  was  posted,  in  former  times, 
the  answers  to  the  satirical  sayings  of  Pt»- 
quino.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  ffalU  of 
Bronzes  and  of  Urtu.  On  the  stairway  to 
the  first  floor  are  numerous  fratrments  dis- 
covered in  the  Temple  of  Remus.  The 
stairway  conducts  to  a  ^llery  of  busts  and 
inscriptions.  At  the  top  of  the  stairway 
is  the  Hall  of  the  Difinff  Gladiailor,  which, 
in  addition  to  this  brightest  gem  of  art, 
contains  many  works  of  the  highest  order. 
First  is  the  figure  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  which  was  found  in  the  gardens  of 
Sallust.*  The  wonderful,  simple,  and  natu- 
ral position  of  the  limbs,  the  relaxing  mus- 
cles and  failing  strength,  the  lineaments 
of  the  fiuie,  expressive  of  the  utmost  an- 
guish, yet  endowed  with  manl}'  fortitude, 
might  well  call  forth  from  Pliny, "  WHh 
such  admirable  art  was  the  statue  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator  sculptured  l»y  Cpp»il«*» 
that  one  could  judge  how  much  of  lifa  i^ 
mained.*' 

"  I  pee  before  me  the  gladiator  He: 
lie  leant*  upon  his  hand — his  manly  hrov 
Uoiuenta  to  death,  but  conquers  aironj. 
And  hlH  droop' d  head  sink^  gradually  Io*T 
And  through  hia  aide  the  last  drops,  ebowg 
alow, 
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Ffom  the  red  gash  fall  heaTy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  fint  of  a  thiinder-j>hovirer ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him:  he  U  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  aliout  whkh  hailed  the 
wretch  wlio  won.'* 

This  ball  also  contains  the  celebrated 
Jaun  of  Praxiteles,  which  was  found  in 
the  Villa  d^Este  at  TivoU ;  also  the  Anti- 
noOs,  found  at  Hadrian's  villa,  and  the  Am- 
azon. The  next  room  to  this  is  the  Hall 
of  the  FoLWfKf  from  the  celebrated  rosso  an- 
tico  faun  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  which  was  foand  at  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli.  In  the  large  saloon  no- 
tice particularly  the  Infant  Hercules  in  the 
centre  of  the  room :  also  the  splendid  Cen- 
taurs. The  next  room  contains  statues 
and  busts  of  illustrious  men ;  then  the  HaU 
ofEn^perors,  In  the  centre  of  this  room 
is  a  beautiful  sitting  statue  of  Agrippiaa. 
A  small  room  nearly  opposite  the  last  is 
called  the  Reseroed  Cabinet,  and  is  kept 
locked,  but  a  small  fee  will  open  it.  It 
contains  the  celebrated  Ventu  of  the  Cap- 
itd^  perhaps  the  most  lovely  representation 
of  all  the  goddesses.  It  is  placed  on  a  pivot, 
that  the  custodian  may  display  it  in  all  its 
beauties.  This  room  also  contains  a  Cupid 
and  Psycho,  and  a  group  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan.  A  room  on  the  same  side  as  the 
last,  near  the  stairway,  contains  the  Doves 
of  Plmyy  one  of  the  finest  and  best-pre- 
served mosaics  of  antiquity.  It  represents 
four  doves  drinking,  surrounded  with  a 
beautiful  border.  The  celebrated  Status 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  standing  in  the 
square  of  the  Capitol,  is  probably  the  finest 
antique  equestrian  statue  remaining  to  us. 
The  sculptures  in  front  of  it  are  antiques 
dug  up  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  city.  On 
the  right  of  the  ascent  is  the  Millearium, 
or  ancient  first  mile-stone  on  the  Appian. 

Ascending  the  steps  at  the  right  of  the 
square,  wo  enter  a  street  which  leads  to  the 
Tarpeian  Rock.  Half  way  down  the 
street  a  sign  indicates  the  residence  of  the 
custode  of  the  grounds,  and  a  knock  at  the 
door  wUl  summon  him  or  his  deputy. 
The  precipice  from  which  criminals  wera 
thrown  down  is  much  diminished  in  height 
by  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  beneath, 
but  is  still  lofty  enough  to  insuro  the  death 
of  a  culprit  who  should  be  thrown  from  it. 
The  view  of  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
Bipa  Grande  from  here  is  fine.  There  are 
remains  of  several  other  forums,  of  which 
the  FoKUM  Tbajanum  is  the  finest,  con- 
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taining  the  celebrated  Column  of  Tra- 
jan, on  which  are  sculptured  the  actions 
of  bis  Dacian  campaign.  This  forum  was 
designed  by  Apollodoros,  and  the  remains 
of  a  magnificent  temple,  partially  exca- 
vated, are  evidence  of  its  magnificence. 
The  Forum  of  Augustus  (Via  Bonella)  con- 
tains a  fragment  of  a  temple  to  Mars  Ul- 
TOR.  The  Forum  of  Pallas,  on  the  next 
street  southward,  is  indicated  by  two  col- 
umns of  a  colonnade  which  once  surround- 
ed the  place.  They  support  an  entabla- 
ture and  frieze,  with  a  statue  of  Minerva. 
This  forum  was  also  called  the  Forum  of 
Nerva  and  Forum  Transitorium.  The 
sites  of  several  others  are  known  by  frag- 
ments of  arehitecture,  but  will  scarcely  re- 
pay the  labor  of  visiting  to  the  voyager. 

Of  the  temples  which  remain  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  and  not  already  men- 
tioned, the  most  interesting  are  the  Pan- 
TKBON,  to  which  the  traveler  will  make 
one  of  his  earliest  visits,  and  the  Tbmplk 
OF  Neptune,  now  the  Roman  Custom- 
house. The  former  is  in  nearly  complete 
preservation,  and  its  massive  architecture 
and  extreme  simplicity  of  design  give  us 
the  best  idea  of  the  Roman  architectural 
genius  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  re- 
mains which  we  still  have.  It  was  built 
by  Agrippa  about  A.D.  27.  The  domed 
ceiling  is  lighted  by  a  ciroular  aperture  at 
the  summit,  the  wsdl  being  supported  by  a 
huge  bronze  ring.  The  interior  of  the 
rotunda  is  142  feet  in  diameter,  its  height 
148.  The  portico,  which  was  probably 
added  to  the  building  after  its  completion, 
is  110  feet  in  length  and  44  in  depth,  com- 
posed of  16  granite  columns  with  marble 
capitals.  The  bronze  doors  are,  in  aU  prob- 
ability, those  which  served  it  originally 
The  belfries  are  the  work  of  Bernini,  and, 
if  taste  ruled  modem  Rome,  would  long 
ago  have  been  torn  down. 

Tlie  Pantheon  has  a  more  intense  inter- 
est to  modems  in  containing  the  resting- 
place  of  the  bones  of  Raphael,  marked  by 
an  inscription  in  the  wall  of  the  third  chap- 
el to  the  left.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna 
in  this  chapel  was  his  gift,  and  was  execu- 
ted by  Lorenzo  Lotto  for  him.  In  1833 
the  tomb  was  opened  and  the  identity  of 
the  remains  proven,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  cast  was  taken  of  the  skull  and  hand. 

Of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  nothing  is 
visible  but  a  colonnade  built  into  the  wall 
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of  the  modem  building.  There  are  some 
ooloMal  fragments,  beautifully  sculptured, 
lying  in  the  Colonna  gardens,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  lieen  part  of  Auzelian's 
Temple  of  the  Sun. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Niccolo  in  Carcere, 
Piazza  Montanara,  may  be  seen  fragments 
of  three  temples,  supposed  to  have  been 
those  of  Jdko  Sospita,  Hope,  and  PisTir. 
It  is  supposed,  but  with  little  probabilit}', 
that  the  central  one  was  the  site  of  the 
dungeon  made  famous  by  the  devotion  of 
the  Roman  daughter  who  nursed  there  her 
father  condemned  to  die  of  starvation. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bar- 
tolomeo,  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  may 
be  seen  some  columns  and  fragments  of 
theTsMPLB  OF  ^scuLAPius,  and  from  the 
Ponte  Rotto  may  be  seen  a  fragment  of 
the  travertine  bulwarlc  of  the  Ship  into 
which  the  island  was  shaped  when  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  Physic. 

Several  fragments  of  arcliitecture  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  are  supposed  to 
have  been  parts  of  temples  of  which  we 
know  only  the  names  with  certainty ;  but 
the  little  space  we  can  give  to  a  city  of 
which  volumes  are  written,  oblige  us  to 
omit  all  conjectural  antiquities  to  do  even 
partial  Justice  to  those  which  are  better 
known  and  of  greater  interest. 

Of  the  many  theatres  and  amphitheatres 
formerly  existing  in  Rome,  the  Colosseum 
is  already  noticed.  In  the  Piazza  Monta- 
nara is  a  most  interesting  fragment  of  the 
TuBATBE  OF  Marcellus,  showing  two 
stories  of  a  building,  in  its  construction 
somewhat  like  the  Colosseum,  and  of  which 
tlie  Palazzo  Orsini  occupies  the  greater 
portion  of  the  former  area. 

Near  it,  and  adjoining  the  Pescheria,or 
fUh-market,  is  a  part  of  the  Portico  of 
OcTAViA,  built  by  Augustus  to  shelter  the 
spectators  when  driven  fh>m  the  open  the- 
atre by  bad  weather. 

The  Palazzo  Cenci  is  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Theatre  of  Balbus,  of  which  only 
two  columns,  with  a  portion  of  an  archi- 
trave, are  visible  in  an  adjoining  street. 

The  site  only  of  the  Theatre  of  Pom- 
pet  is  shown  by  the  Palazzo  Pio,  in  the 
foundations  of  which  some  (fragments  of 
the  architecture  are  remaining. 

The  Army  Amphitheatre  is  included 
in  the  city  wall,  where  it  turns  round  the 
church  of  Sta.  Crooe  in  Gerusalemme.    It 
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is  of  brick,  and  supposed  to  have  been  built 
for  the  amusement  and  exercises  of  tho 
troops,  and,  like  the  Prstorian  camp,  orig- 
inally stood  outside  of  the  walls. 

We  have  mentioned  the  arclies  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Roman  Forum.  Besides 
those  are  those  of  Dolabella,  on  the 
Caslian,  a  single  arch  of  travertine,  of  nMMfc 
unpretending  style  and  size ;  of  Drdsus, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  near  the  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  noteworthy  as  the  oldest  of  tho 
remuning  arches  erected  to  commemorata 
the  victories  of  Rome ;  and  of  Gal.l.iemus, 
near  the  church  of  St  Y ito,  seen  at  ^-our 
left  as  you  go  from  Sta.  Maria  Magigiore 
to  S.  Giovanni  Latermno.  Tho  latter  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  Esqni- 
line  gate  of  the  Servian  wall,  thoug^h  built 
about  A.D.  262. 

Tho  remains  of  tho  public  baths  are  tiie 
most  impressive  ruins  of  Rome  excepting 
the  Colosseum.  Those  of  Dioci^ktiax, 
with  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Anfge- 
li,  erected  from  the  g^at  hall,  and  other 
large  inasses  of  masonry  more  or  less  in- 
dicative  of  the  original  form  and  massive- 
ness,  give  to  the  traveler,  on  his  entry  into 
Rome  by  the  Piazza  de  Termini,  his  first 
idea  of  Roman  magnificence.  Tliey  once 
covered  the  whole  space  now  occupied  hy 
the  railway  station,  the  Piazza,  Villa  No- 
groni,  and  as  far  as  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia« 
including  the  little  round  church  of  S.  Ber- 
nardo, which  is  only  a  smaller  circular  hall 
of  the  baths  refitted. 

Of  the  baths  of  Titus  we  have  already 
spoken.  Of  the  masses  of  ruin  included 
under  this  title,  and  those  adjoining,  w« 
know  little  except  by  conjecture;  only 
that  originally  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Mecnnas  stood  there,  that  they  were  built 
on  by  Nero,  then  by  Titus,  and  probably 
by  subsequent  emperors. 

The  tombs  of  ancient  Rome  constitnta 
the  most  striking  feature  in  its  general  as- 
pect. Of  those  in  the  city,  the  Tomb  aw 
Hadrian,  now  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  that  of  Augustus,  the  present  day- 
theatre,  are  the  most  imposing,  and,  even 
as  they  are  now  to  be  seen,  convey  no  fee- 
ble idea  of  the  greatness  of  their  builders. 
In  the  latter  were  buried  Augustus,  Dm- 
sus,  Germanicus,  and  Agrippina,  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  and  Nerva,  with  Agrippa;  Oc- 
tavia,  sister  of  Augustus ;  Livia,  his  wife  ; 
Marcellus,  his  nephew;  Dmsus,  son  of 
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Li  via  by  a  former  husband,  and  Drusos, 
Bon  of  Tiberius. 

The  BIausoleum  of  Hadrian  was  the 
tomb  of  the  emperors  from  his  time  down 
to  Septimius  Severus.  The  present  struct- 
ure is  only  the  core  of  the  mausoleum,  and 
was  covered  originally  by  a  shell  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  and  ornamented  with  statues, 
which  were  torn  off  to  be  used  as  missiles 
against  the  Goths,  and  later  as  cannon 
balls,  of  which  piles  now  lie  on  the  ram- 
part made  of  the  finest  Parian  marble. 
Through  the  Middle  Ages,  this,  like  the 
tomb  of  Au^stus,  and  other  ruins  of  any 
size,  was  used  as  a  fortress,  and  all  the  fine 
marbles  were  peeled  off  to  be  burnt  into 
lime.  Permission  to  enter  the  castle  and 
see  the  prisons,  including  those  of  the  Gen- 
ci,  may  be  obtained  firom  the  commandant 
de  place. 

The  Srpulchbb  of  the  Scipios,  on 
the  Tia  Appia,  is  interesting  not  only  as 
showing  the  resting-place  of  a  great  fam- 
ily, but  as  an  early  eicample  of  the  kind  of 
buryin^-place  which  afterward  was  known 
as  a  catacomb.  It  is  a  series  of  galleries 
hi  the  rock,  with  sepulchral  chambers,  in 
which,  in  1780,  were  found  the  sarcophagi 
of  many  of  the  Scipios. 

The  Columbaria,  near  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Scipios,  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
One,  in  the  same  vineyard  with  the  sep- 
nlcHre,  is  the  resting-place  of  the  ashes  of 
numerous  members  of  the  family  of  Julius 
Cesar. 

Of  the  numerous  piazras  of  Rome,  the 
modem  representations  of  the  forums  of 
the  ancient  cit}%  the  finest  is  the  Piazza 
Navona,  the  great  market-place,  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  Circus  Agonalis,  where 
St  Agnes  was  beheaded,  and  where  now 
the  splendid  church  of  St.  Agnes  stands, 
which  was  erected  in  memory  of  her. 
Wednesday  is  the  market-day,  and  the  pi- 
azza is  well  worth  a  visit  on  this  day. 
The  Piazza  del  Popolo,  under  the  Pin- 
cian,  contains  the  obelisk  taken  by  Augus- 
tus from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  HeUop- 
olis,  and  raised  in  the  Circus  Maximus; 
and  a  church,  S.  Maria  del  Popolo^  said  to 
have  been  built  to  lay  the  ghost  of  Nero. 
There  are  in  this  church  some  fine  paint> 
ings  by  Pinturicchio.  The  Piazza  di 
Spaoma  is  the  centre  of  the  Strangers' 
Quarter,  and  will  be  better  remembered  for 
the  models  who  sun  themselves  pleasant 


afternoons  on  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it  up  to  the  Piazza  dx  Trikita  db 
Monti.  At  the  head  of  those  steps  is  the 
church  which  contains  the  Descent  from 
THE  Cross  by  Volterra.  The  house  wliicli 
forms  the  angle  between  theVias  Gregori- 
ana  and  Sistina  was  inhabited  by  Claude^ 
the  one  opposite  the  steps  by  Poussin, 
The  Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo,  on  the 
Quirinal,  gives  entrance  to  the  Rospioli- 
osi  Palace,  where  is  the  Aurora  of  Gui- 
do.  Tho  two  colossal  horses  here  arc 
stupidly  styled  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  since  there  is  nothing  in  them 
to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  Greek 
work. 

Tho  Piazzas  Barberina,  dellb  Tar- 
tarughe,  Trevi,  and  Navona  contain 
fountains  worthy  of  notice.  There  is  a 
popular  superstition  that  whoever  drinks 
of  the  water  of  Trevi  the  night  before  leav- 
ing Rome  will  be  sure  to  return.  The 
Piazza  Pasqvino,  near  the  Navona,  con- 
tains the  famous  Pasquin,  a  fragment  of 
Greek  sculpture  of  the  highest  order  of 
art,  but  badly  mutilated.  Here  are  posted 
the  political  squibs  of  Rome 

BASILICAS  AND  CHURCHES. 

St.  Peter's,  tho  great  marvel  of  Chris- 
tian Rome,  is  built  on  or  near  the  place 
where  stood  tho  Temple  of  Jupiter  Vatica- 
nus,  so  called  because  it  was  the  plaoe 
where  the  vcUe$y  or  augurs,  made  their  au- 
guries from  the  victims  sacrificed,  and  from 
which  is  derived  the  name  Iwrne  by  the  pa- 
pal palace  of  the  Vatican.  The  first  struc- 
ture on  this  site  was  an  oratory  erected  in 
A.D.  90  to  indicate  the  place  where  St. 
Peter  was  buried.  Constantine  the  Great 
erected  a  l>asilica  on  the  spot.  The  pres- 
ent structure  was  commenced  by  Julius  II. 
about  1503,  under  the  direction  of  Braman- 
ti ;  but  the  present  form  of  the  basilica  is 
due  more  to  Michael  Angelo  than  to  any 
other  of  the  many  architects  employed  on 
it.  The  front  of  the  building  was  design- 
ed by  Carlo  Mademo,  who  made  great  and 
injurious  alterations  in  the  design  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

The  colonnades  around  the  piazza  were 
designed  by  Bernini.  They  inclose  a  spaco 
787  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  connected 
with  the  fa<^e  by  two  galleries  296  feet 
in  length.  The  facade  is  879  feet  long  and 
1484  high,  and  contains  five  doors,  which 
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admit  us  to  the  vestibule,  or  grand  en- 
trance, which  occupies  the  whole  width 
of  the  church,  468  feet  long,  G6  high,  and 
60  wide. 

•^*  Enter!  Its  prnndenr  overwhelma  thee  not ; 
And  why  y  it  i*  not  les-aened :  but  tby  mind, 
Expanded  hj  tho  geniui}  of  the  npot, 
Jlnfl  grown  coIohmiI,  and  can  only  find 
A.fit  aljode  wherein  appear  e'l-^'irinr-d 
Thy  hope.4  of  Immortality ;  and  thuu 
Siialt  one  day^  if  tound  worthy,  f*o  defined, 
Bee  thy  Go^l  fnce  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
lli<(  lloiy  of  Uoliefl,  nor  be  bLaated  by  hid  brow.*' 

A.nd  who  that  docs  enter  will  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  grandeur  of  the  interior, 
with  its  statues,  vestibules,  and  other  beau- 
ties ?  When  in  the  interior  wc  find  amoni; 
its  attractions  the  nave,  beautifully  orna- 
mented, with  its  massive  piers,  arches,  and 
fine  pavement  composed  of  marbles ;  its 
dome,  which  commands  the  admiration  of 
ail  strangers ;  the  baldichino,  or  canopy, 
covering  the  high  altar,  composed  of 
bronze,  from  the  desisois  of  Bernini;  the 
tribune,  the  gilding  of  which  cost  $100,000, 
decorated  from  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  rich  in  ornament*,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  l)ronze  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The 
interior  is  G13  feet  in  length,  the  height 
of  the  nave  152^ ;  tlic  length  of  the  tran- 
septs is  446|.  The  interior  diameter  of  tho 
dome  is  189  feet,  the  exterior  195|;  the 
height  from  the  pavement  to  tho  baso  of 
the  lantern  is  405  feet,  to  the  top  of  tho 
cross  448  feet. 

Monuments. — ^The  ancient  monuments  of 
St.  Peter's  are  generally  inferior  to  tho 
other  works  of  art  contained  in  this  edifice ; 
there  are  some,  however,  quite  remarka- 
ble, such  as  the  mausoleum  of  Paul  III., 
by  Giuglielmo  della  Porta;  monument  of 
Urban  VIII.,  principally  from  the  design 
of  Bernini ;  tomb  of  Alexander  VIII.,  by 
Arrigo  di  San  Martino ;  tomb  of  Alexan- 
der VII.,  lust  work  of  Bernini;  tomb  of 
Pius  VII.,  executed  by  Thorwaldsen  at 
the  expense  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi ;  por- 
phyry sarcophagus,  with  alabaster  drap- 
ing, and  a  medallion  portrait  of  Maria 
Clementina  Sobieska,  wife  of  the  Pretender 
James  III. ;  monument  of  the  Stuarts — 
celebrated  work  of  Canova's.  In  the  north 
aisle  of  the  church  is  tho  chapel,  contain- 
ing the  celebrated  Picta,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  one  of  his  finest  works,  executed  at 
the  age  of  24 ;  the  group  representing  the 
Virgin  with  tho  body  of  the  dead  Savior  on 
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her  knees :  on  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin 
l^iichael  Angelo  has  inscribed  his  name,  an 
uncommon  occurrence  among  his  worlcs. 
In  the  Capdla  delta  CoUmna  Santa  is  the 
monument  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
representing  her  abjuration  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  Cathedral  of  Innspmck,  1665. 
The  chapel  of  tho  Holy  Sacrament  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  bronze; 
tomb  of  Gregory  XIII. ;  also  of  Gregory 
XIV.,  who  received  but  a  miserable  monii- 
mental  offering  to  his  memory.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  JSoccorso  lies 
buried  St.  Gregory  Nazianzenus :  tomb  d 
Gregory  XV. ;  also  the  splendid  moaa- 
ment  of  Gregory  XVI.  But  the  great 
feature  here  is  the  magnificent  tomb  of 
Clement  XIII.,  by  Canova,  one  of  the  few 
itcrtky  specimens  of  sdulpture  in  St.  li- 
ter's. It  was  commenced  in  the  artist's 
30th  year ;  he  was  employed  on  it  eight 
years.  It  is  by  many  considered  his  mas- 
terpiece. In  all  of  tho  alK>ve-named  chap- 
els are  many  specimens  of  fine  frescoes, 
statues,  altars,  etc. 

The  Sacristy,  Chapel  of  the  Confessional, 
tho  Grotto  Vaticano,  and  Grotto  Nuovo, 
are  full  of  interest  and  history. 

The  aacefd  of  the  dame  can  only  be  allow- 
ed by  obtaining  an  order  from  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Fabbrica  of  St.  Peter's.  Visitors 
are  not  admitted  after  11  o'clock.  From 
this  summit  a  correct  idea,  and,  in  &ct^  the 
only  correct  one,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
immense  size  of  St.  Peter's,  when,  as  wa 
view  persons  passing  along  the  pavement, 
we  can  scarcely  realize  them  to  be  hanun 
beings,  so  diminutive  are  they  in  appear- 
ance. The  cross  is  16  feet  in  height,  and 
the  immense  halL,  which  is  an  interesttng 
feature,  is  composed  of  copper  plates  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  capable  o^  accommo- 
dating 16  persons. 

The  subterranean  church  may  be  visited 
by  gentlemen  any  forenoon  (except  on  fes- 
tas)  between  9  and  11,  but  by  ladies  only  on 
Whitsunday,  or  by  special  permission  ob- 
tained through  the  minister  of  your  na- 
tion, or  by  one  of  the  regular  agents  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  to  be  heard  of  at 
Pialo's  librarj-.  For  particular  descrip- 
tions of  til  is,  as  of  other  details  of  St  F^ 
ter's,  the  traveler  must  consult  the  small- 
er guide-books,  to  be  purchased  at  a  small 
price  at  Plate's  librar}\ 
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festaa,  between  the  hours  of  8  and  11  A.M.), 
•pply  to  the  consul  or  minister. 

The  ceremonies  of  St.  Peter's  are  the 
New  Year's  Mass,  at  10  A.M.,  January  1st, 
when  the  Pope  is  at  the  Vatican  palace. 
Vespers  in  the  Sistine,  January  6th,  8  P.M. 
Epiphany,  6th,  high  mass  at  10  A.M. 
18th,  Chair  of  St.  Peter's.  February  2d, 
Purification  of  the  Virgin.  Holy  Week 
ceremonies  commence  with  Palm  Sunday; 
continue  Wednesday  with  Tenebba  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  St.  Peter's  (side  chapel) 
at  4|  P.M.  ThuTsda}V  ^g^  m&88  in  the 
Sistine  at  10  A.M.,  and  benediction  from 
the  balcony.  Also  the  washing  of  the  feet, 
and  the  dinner  of  the  thirteen  priests,  who 
re^vesent  the  twelve  apostles,  and  another 
who  appeared  to  Gregory  the  Great  at  a 
feet-washing,  and  is  since  represented.  At 
4^  Tenebrjc  as  on  Wednesday.  Friday, 
TBHEBRiE,  as  before,  and  procession  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter.  Easter  Sunday,  high 
msss  at  9^,  the  Pope  officiating,  with  grand 
procession,  and  greater  benediction  at  noon 
from  the  balcony  in  front.  June  28th,  the 
procession  of  Corpus  Domini.  29th,  high 
mass  at  10  A.M.  Christmas,  grand  mass 
at  10  A.M.  Vespers  are  sung  every  day 
from  3  to  4}  P.M.  in  the  side  chapel.  To 
obtain  admission  to  the  seats  or  privileged 
places  either  in  the  body  of  the  church  or 
in  the  Sistine  at  Holy  Week  and  Christ- 
mas ceremonies,  ladies  must  be  in  black 
dress  with  a  black  veil,  and  gentlemen  in 
evening  dress. 

The  Laterak  Basilica  is  built  on  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  senator  Plautius 
Lsteranns,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero  for  conspiracy.  Constantino  gave 
the  house  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
founded  this  basilica  in  the  fourth  centu- 
ry, since  when  it  has  taken  rank  as  the 
mother  of  all  Christian  churches.  There 
is  but  little  left  of  the  old  church,  a  few 
columns  only  being  seen  in  the  nave.  It 
in  former  times  ranked  higher  than  St. 
Peter's.  The  popes  are  always  crowned 
here,  and  for  1500  years  it  has  retained  its 
privileges.  One  of  the  first  forms  observed 
on  the  election  of  a  new  pope  is  the  cerfr* 
mony  of  taking  possession  of  the  Lateran 
Basilica.  The  front,  consisting  of  a  mag- 
^  nificent  colonnade,  is  very  impressive. 
There  are  five  entrances,  the  one  in  the 
centre  having  a  bronze  door,  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Peace  in  the  Forum.    The 


top  of  the  facade  is  decorated  with  15  stat- 
ues of  our  Savior  and  saints.     In  the  ves- 
tibule, an  ancient  marble  represents  Con- 
stantine,  from  his  baths  on  the  Quirinal. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  five  aisles. 
The  colossal  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles 
fill  up  the  pillars  of  the  nave.    This  cliurch 
comprises  one  of  the  finest  chapels  in  Rome, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  cen- 
tral dome  magnificently  decorated  with 
gilding,  marbles,  and  pictures,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  Corsinl  Chapel.    A  mosaic  copy 
of  Giulio's  picture  of  S.  Andrea  Corsini 
adorns  the  altar.     Among  the  tombs  are 
those  of  Cardinal  Neri,  Corsini,  and  Clem- 
ent XII.,  which  formerly  stood  under  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon.     The  high  altar, 
standing  beneath  a  superb  Gothic  taberna- 
cle, is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  14th 
century ;  within  is  a  table  of  wood,  upon 
which  tradition  says  officiated  St.  Peter. 
In  the  left-hand  transept  is  the  altar  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  with  its  four  gilt 
bronze  columns,  which  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  cast  from  the  bronze  rostra  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Actium  by  Augustus.  Near 
this  is  the  Portico  Leonino,  in  which  is  a  ta- 
ble of  cedar  wood,  said  to  be  that  on  which 
the  Last  Supper  was  eaten.     The  second 
chapel  on  the  right  was  purchased  by  the 
Torlonias,  and  converted  into  a  mausole- 
um.    It  was  magnificently  decorated  in 
gold  and  marble,  said  to  have  cost  upward 
of  $300,000.     The  chapel  of  the  Massino 
family  contains  some  good  sepulchral  mon- 
uments, etc.     The  principal  ceremonies 
which  occur  in  St.  John  Lateran  are  on 
the  Saturday  before  Easter,  on  Ascension 
Day,  and  on  the  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.     The  cloisters  still  retain  their 
beauties,  and  from  the  rear  of  them  may 
be  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  remains  of 
the  decorations  of  the  old  basilica.     The 
Baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte  is  full 
of  interest  and  art.    Opposite  the  Lateran 
is  the  Sixda  Santa;  or  stairs,  supposed  to 
have  been  those  of  Pilate's  hou^e  up  which 
Christ  was  led  to  be  judged. 

Sta.  Maria  Maooiorb,  so  called  be- 
cause the  largest  of  the  numerous  churches 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  founded  on  the 
Esquiline,  A.D.  362,  bj'  Pope  Liberius, 
frvni  whom  it  is  called  the  Liberian  Basil- 
;  ica,  and  was  erected  to  commemorate  a  rai- 

racoloos  teJl  of  snow  which  took  place  in 
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the  month  of  August,  covering  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  hasilicA.  The  inte- 
rior is  the  most  lieautiful  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
utence ;  the  roof  is  elaborately  carved,  and 
gilded  with  superior  gold  brought  to  Spain 
from  South  America,  presented  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  to  Aleicander  VI.  Sis- 
tine  Chapel,  or  Jloiy  Sacrament,  erected  by 
Sixtus  v.,  b  rich  in  marbles  and  other 
decorations.  In  a  small  chapel  underneath 
the  high  altar  are  preserved  the  boards  of 
the  manger  in  which  the  Savior  laid  after 
his  birth :  a  solemn  ceremony  and  proces- 
sion on  Christmas  eve  commemorates  this 
subject :  five  boards  of  the  manger  com- 
pose the  cradle  in  which  the  Savior  was 
deposited  at  his  nativity.  An  urn  of  silver 
and  crystal  inclose  these  relics ;  on  the  top 
is  a  figure  of  the  child.  The  Cappelia  Pao- 
Una,  or  Borffhesiana,  belonging  to  the  Bor- 
ghese  fiunily,  far  surpasses  the  Sistine 
chapel  in  the  richness  of  its  decorations. 
Beneath  the  chapel  are  the  sepulchral  fam- 
ily vaul ts.  The  Princess  Borgbese  and  her 
three  children  were  the  last  that  were  de- 
posited there.  The  death  of  this  princess 
was  universally  regretted,  she  being  much 
beloved  for  her  unbounded  benevolence, 
virtues,  and  many  good  works.  The  cere- 
monies which  take  place  in  this  basilica 
during  the  year  are  of  a  very  imposing 
nature.  This  church  contains  in  its  nave 
some  mosaics  interesting  as  being  among 
the  oldest  examples  of  Christian  art  in  ex- 
istence. The}'  are  certainly  above  a  thou- 
sand years  old.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  has  recently 
been  enriched  by  the  tomb  of  Pius  IX., 
who  has  chosen  it  as  his  place  of  sepulture. 
This  tomb  is  decorated  with  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  marbles,  and  stones  of  great 
value,  lapis-lazuli  and  malachite,  and  it 
probably  surpasses  in  this  way  any  thing 
else  in  existence.  The  Pauline  chapel  in 
this  basilica  contains  the  miraculous  pic* 
tnre  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  to 
St.  Luke,  and  which  Gregory  the  Great 
carried  in  procession  to  stop  the  plague  in 
A.D.  690.  In  front  of  this  church  stands 
a  column  taken  from  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  A.D.  1618. 

The  most  gorgeous  and  costly  of  the  ba- 
silicas is  that  of  St.  Paul  without  the 
WALLS,  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and  1^  miles 
beyond  the  gate  St.  Paul.    It  was  com- 
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menced  by  Valentinian  11.  and  Theodosiiii 
in  A.D  888,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  one 
by  Constantine,  over  the  Catacombs,  when 
was  buried  Liioina,  a  noble  Roman  Udy. 
It  was  restored  in  the  8th  ct'Dtun*,  but 
burned  in  the  year  1823,  leaving  only  the 
western  facade,  the  tribune,  with  some  in- 
teresting mosaics  of  the  13th  century,  and 
some  columns,  and  a  colonnade.  It  has 
been  restored  on  the  plan  of  the  original 
building,  and  now  stands  the  most  (gor- 
geous monument  of  Catholic  devotion  the 
world  can  show.  Under  its  high  altar  lie 
the  remains  (according  to  the  church  au- 
thorities) of  SU.  Peter  and  Paul.  Nothin;; 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  edifice,' 
with  its  magnificent  navo  and  aisles,  its 
roof  so  exquisitely  carved,  its  pranite  col- 
umns, 80  in  number,  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, etc.  The  high  altar,  standing  under 
a  splendid  canopy,  supported  by  4  colamns 
of  white  alabaster,  which  were  presented 
by  Mehemet  All,  late  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  to 
Gregory  XVI.  In  the  centre  of  the  trib- 
une, which  is  very  elegant,  stands  a  rich- 
ly-decorated episcopal  chair,  composed  of 
marble,  and  on  either  sido  one  of  four  col- 
umns, saved  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
basilica,  of  violet  marble.  The  series  of 
imaginar}'^  portraits  of  the  Popes  were  ex- 
ecuted at  the  mosaic  establishment  in  the 
Vatican.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  trib- 
une a  handsome  bell-tower  has  been  erect- 
ed. 

The  cloister  of  the  Benedictines  adjoin- 
ing is  a  most  interesting  example  of  that 
kind  of  architecture  of  the  lith  and  18th 
centuries. 

The  Basilica  ok  St.  Lorexzo,  on  the 
road  to  Tivoli,  is  of  the  early  epoch  of  Chris- 
tian architecture,  and  contains  some  inter- 
esting fragments  of  antiquity,  amongwhich 
are  some  columns,  probably  from  the  Po^ 
tico  of  Octavia. 

The  most  beautifhl  and  complete  of  the 
churches  of  the  Basilica  order  is  St.  Ag- 
NES  outside  the  WALLS,  a  mile  from  the 
Porta  Pia,  on  the  Via  Nomentana.  It  was 
founded  by  Constantino,  and  still  preservM 
its  antique  form  and  character  of  oraa^)en^ 
ation.  Close  by  it  stands  the  Baptisten'  of 
S.  Constanza,  of  the  same  period,  and  in 
which  are.some  mosaics  oontemporar}'  with 
the  building. 

The  Basilica  of  the  SS.  ApostoU 
oontaiM  the  remains  of  SS.  PhiUp  ^ 
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James.  Michael  Angelo  was  buried  here, 
but  his  body  was  afterward  carried  to  Flor- 
ence. In  the  portico  is  an  interesting  alto- 
relief  of  a  Roman  eagle  with  the  laurel 
wreath. 

The  Basilica  of  S.  Cecilia,  in  the 
Trastevere,  contains  the  exquisite  statue, 
br  Maderno,  representing  the  body  of  the 
saint  OS  it  was  found  in  the  Catacombs  where 
it  was  buried :  it  is  of  ihe  17th  century. 

S.  Clements  is  remarkable  for  the  sub- 
terranean basilica  which  has  recently  been 
excarated  beneath  it,  with  its  columns  still 
standing,  and  frescoes  perfect  as  when  the 
church  was  buried.  They  are  the  earliest 
known  examples  of  Christian  painting,  if 
we  except  those  of  the  Catacombs,  and 
probably  date  from  the  8th  century.  The 
Interior  of  the  modem  church  contains 
tome  exquisitely  carved  marble  railings, 
and  the  two  reading-desks  of  tlie  early 
Christian  churches,  and  some  interesting 
frescoes  by  Masaccio. 

S.  PiBTRO  IN  ViNCOLi,  a  basillca,  so 
called  because  it  was  built  to  preserve  the 
chain  with  which  Peter  was  bound  in  Je- 
rusalem. It  contains  Michael  Angelo's 
Moses^  and  two  other  figures,  also  by  him, 
are  placed  each  side  of  this,  the  greatest  of 
his  woriu. 

Of  the  churches  we  shall  only  mention 
those  of  special  interest  hiatorically  or  art- 
istically. 

S.  AoosTiNo,  near  the  Piazza  Navona, 
contains  the  famous  Madonna,  on  which 
gifts  to  the  value  of  millions  of  scudi  are 
hung,  and  to  which  the  greatest  miracu- 
lous power  is  attributed.  In  this  church 
is  the  Isaiah  op  Raphael. 

S.  Akoblo  in  Pesgiiubia,  adjoining 
the  fish -market,  and  near  the  Ghetto,  is 
the  church  where  Rienzi  called  the  first 
mass  meetings  of  the  Romans  to  inaugu- 
nte  bis  revolution,  and  where  h^  prepared 
himself  by  religious  exercises  for  his  work. 

S.  Makia  in  Ara  Ccsli  contains  the 
miraculous  bambino,  or  image  of  the  in- 
tuit Christ,  for  which  a  most  curious  festi- 
^*al  is  made  on  Christmas  and  the  succeed- 
ing days.  The  exhibition  of  the  Bambino 
at  sunset  to  the  crowd  of  its  adorers  in  the 
piazza  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
Boman  spectacles. 

The  Church  of  the  Cappucint,  on  the 
Piazza  Barberini,  contains  Guido's  *' Mi- 
chael," Gherardo  delU  Notte's  **  Christ 


mocked,"  and  some  other  pictures  of  inter- 
est; also  the  famous  Capuchin  Cemetery, 
one  of  the  most  curious,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tasteless  objects  of  curiosity  to  be 
seen.  The  vaults  are  decorated  with  or- 
naments of  human  bones,  and  skeletons 
lie  on  couches  of  bones  covered  by  cano- 
pies of  like  material. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  in  the  Piazza 
of  that  name,  contains  the  tomb  of  Pous- 
sin.  S.  Luigi  de  Francesi  contains  some 
fine  pictures  of  Domenichino. 

S.  Maria  in  Loreto,  a  copy  of  the 
house  of  the  Virgin  brought  by  angels  to 
Loreto,  has  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and 
unaffected  modem  statues  in  Rome,  the 
S.  Susanna,  by  Fiammingo,  and  a  picture 
of  great  interest  by  Perugino. 

S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  contains  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  '* Christ,'*  some  pictures  by 
Fra  Angelico  and  Filippino  Lippi,  with  a 
crucifix  by  Giotto,  and  the  tomb  of  .Fra 
Angelico. 

In  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  near  the  Pi- 
azza Navona,  are  the  four  Siliyls  of  Ra- 
phael. S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  is  supposed 
to  be  built  on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  was 
lodged  with  the  centurion. 

S.  Martimo  dr  Monti  is  adorned  by 
some  excellent  landscape  frescoes  by  Gaft- 
par  Poussin,  and  some  figures  by  Nicolo. 

S.  Onoprio,  on  the  Janiculum,  is  hal- 
lowed by  being  the  resting-place  of  Tasso, 
who  passed  tlie  last  years  of  his  life  in  the 
convent  adjoining.  There  are  pictures  by 
Da  Vinci,  Pinturicchio,  Perugino,  Anni- 
bal  Caracci,  and  Domenichino.  The  view 
of  Rome  from  here  is  fine. 

S.PRASSEDB  contains  some  mosaics  of 
the  9tb  century,  illustrated  in  Kugler. 

S.  PuDENTiANA,  near  the  S.  M.  Mag- 
giore,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  Chris- 
tian charches,  and  to  occupy  the  house  of 
the  senator  Puden8,which  was  the  first  res- 
idence of  Peter  in  Rome. 

S.  Stefano  Rotondo  is  an  interesting 
building,  and  probabl}'  a  pagan  structure, 
converted  into  a  church  in  the  earliest  days 
of  Christianity. 

A  fuller  account  of  the  churches,  for 
those  who  wish  to  visit  them  all  and  thor- 
oughly, will  be  found  in  the  little  guide- 
book already  mentioned.  We  have  indi- 
cated the  best  worth  seeing  by  those  wbosa 
time  is  limited. 
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The  Vatican  is  the  Capitol  of  modem 
Borne,  and  its  gallery  of  sculptore  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  in  existence.  It  is 
three  stories  high,  and  comprises  an  infi- 
nite number  of  saloons,  galleries,  corridors, 
chapels,  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  a 
museum  which  is  immense,  20  courts,  8 
grand  stairways,  and  200  small  ones.  The 
historian  Bonanni  pretends  that  there  are 
18,000  chambers  in  the  different  buildings ; 
hOOOj  perhaps,  would  come  nearer  the  truth. 
It  is  far  superior  to  any  in  the  world  in 
history,  being  the  most  ancient,  and  de- 
cidedly the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  pa- 
pal palaces,  composed  of  a  mass  of  build- 
ings erected  by  many  different  popes,  cov- 
ering a  space  1200  feet  in  length  and  1000 
in  breadtli.  It  is  the  winter  residence  of 
the  Pope. 

The  entrance  to  the  Vatican  is  by  the 
colonnade  to  the  right  pf  SL  Peter's,  up  the 
royal  staircase,  past  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  to  the  Sistino 
Chapel.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  how- 
ever, the  first  time  one  visits  the  Vatican, 
to  take  a  valet  de  place,  and  note  well  the 
different  turnings  and  d6ors  where  it  is 
necessary  to  ring  or  knock  to  gain  admit- 
tance, else  one  is  certain  to  get  l)ewUder- 
ed.  The  Seala  Repia,  or  grand  staircase, 
leads  to  the  Saia  Regia^  used  as  a  hall  of 
audience  for  the  embassadors.  This  hall 
is  finely  decorated  with  stucco  ornaments, 
and*  covered  with  frescoes  illustrating 
events  in  the  history  of  the  popes.  The 
CappeUa  SuHna,  or  Sistine  Chapel,  which 
opens  from  this  hall,  is  generally  closed, 
but  by  knocking  at  the  door  it  will  be 
opened  by  the  custodian,  who  will  expect 
three  or  four  pauls*  fee  for  a  party.  This 
chapel  was  named  after  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
who  built  it  in  1472,  is  134  feet  in  length, 
and  44  in  width.  The  frescoes  are  very 
fine,  being  executed  by  many  eminent  art- 
ists, who  were  employed  by  the  Pope  to 
decorate  the  chapel.  The  roof,  commenced 
in  1508,  after  Michael  Angelo*s  reftvm  to 
Rome,  was  completed  in  1512.  The  sub- 
jects are  principally  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  are  carried  out  with  grand- 
eur and  sublime  majesty.  The  Tenebrn 
and  Miserere  of  AUegri  are  sung  in  this 
chapel  during  Holy  Week  by  the  papal 
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choir.  Opposite  the  entrance  are  the  great 
frescoes  of  the  L4ist  Judgment,  60  feet  in 
height  and  30  feet  broad.  At  the  request 
of  Clement  VII.,  this  great  work  was  do- 
signed  and  executed  by  Michael  Angelo 
when  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

The  CappeUa  Paolina  is  remarkable  for 
containing  two  celebrated  frescoes  by  lili* 
chael  Angelo. 

Passing  to  the  right,  under  the  colon- 
nade to  the  court  of  San  Damaso,  and  as- 
cending the  stairway,  we  arrive  at  the 
Logie  of  Raphael^  which  are  divided  into 
18  arcades :  these  are  painted  after  designs 
by  Raphael. 

From  the  Logos  you  enter  the  Stanze.iX 
Chambers  of  Raphael^  which  are  four  in 
number:  here  an  extra  fee  is  expected. 
The  first  room  entered  is  called  the  S(da 
of  Constantine,  The  whole  was  designed 
by  Rapliael,  but  his  untimely  death  put  a 
stop  to  the  work.  Raphael  had  commenced 
to  paint  it  in  oil :  it  was  finished,  however, 
by  his  pupil,  Giulio  Romano,  in  fresco.  It 
is  thought  that  Raphael  finished  the  tiro 
splendid  figures  of  Justice  and  Mensnetn- 
do  on  each  side  of  tho  great  pictoro  The 
defeat  of  MaxerUius  hg  Contiantine,  one  of 
the  largest  historical  pictures  ever  painted. 
The  other  subjects  arc  The  Cross  appearing 
to  Constantine^  by  Giulio  Romano--(notico 
the  grotesque  figure  of  a  foul  celebrated  at 
tho  court  of  Clement  VII.)— the  Bapdtm 
of  Constantine  by  SL  Sylvester^  and  the  Do- 
nation of  Rome  to  the  Popes ;  the  first  paint- 
ed by  Frank  Penni,  and  the  last  by  Raphael 
da  CoUe.  The  ceiluig  of  this  room  was 
painted  by  Lauretti. 

The  next  room  is  the  Sda  of  Ifdiodorvs, 
The  first  picture  represents  Heliodorus,  the 
Syrian  general,  chased  from  the  Temple 
(which  he  went  to  rob)  by  two  angels  and 
tho  celestial  horseman  d  tho  Maccabees. 
Raphael  designed  this  picture  in  allusion 
to  the  military  success  of  Julius  II.,  who 
had  said,  "It  is  necessarj'  to  throw  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter  into  the  Tiber,  and  take 
the  sword  of  St.  Paul  to  deliver  the  coon- 
try  of  the  barbaruins.*'.  This  composition 
is  considered  the  most  animated  of  any  of 
Raphael's  productions.  Next,  the  JUira- 
cle  ofBohma^ihA  legend  of  an  incredulous 
priest  convinced  by  the  sight  of  the  bleed- 
ing wafer.  In  the  foreground  is  a  woman 
on  her  knees :  this  is  the  first  appearance 
lof  the  Fomarina   in   any  of  Raphael'* 
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>rorks.  St.  Leo  T.  preventing  A  itiiat  en- 
trance into  Rome,  and  the  Deliverance  of  St. 
Peter,  in  allusion  to  the  deliverance  of  Leo 
X..  who  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Ravenna, 

The  next  room  entered  is  the  Camera  del- 
2a  Segnatura,  or  School  of  A  thena.    The  syb- 
jects  illustrated  are  Theology,  Philosophy, 
Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence.     The  allegor- 
ical figures  on  the  ceiling  represent  these 
different  subjects.     The  first  subject  is  the 
Dispute  on  the  Holy  Sacraments.     Heaven 
and  earth  are  here  united.     God,  angels, 
the  saints,  and  doctors  of  the  Church  as- 
semble to  consecrate  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist:  nearly  all  of  the  figures  are 
IMrtraits.    In  the  background  may  be  seen 
liaphael  and  his  master  Perngino ;  on  the 
right  may  be  seen  Dante  crowned  with 
laurels.    Notice  on  the  same  side  Savona- 
rola in  a  black  cowL     Baphael  had  to  ob- 
tain permission  fh>m  Julius  II.  to  place 
Savonarola  in  the  composition,  he  having 
been  burned  as  a  heretic  by  Alexander  VI. 
Next  is  Poetry^  a  representation  of  Mount 
Parnassus,  Apollo  on  a  seat  surrounded 
by  the  Muses.     Here  may  be  seen,  on  the 
right.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante,  Sappho 
addressing    Petrarch,  Ovid,   and    others, 
while  Pindar  and  Horace  are  in  earnest 
conversation.    Philosophy,  or  the  Scfiool  of 
Athens^  one   of   Kaphaers    finest  works. 
Hero  is  a  representation  of  a  temple,  of 
licautiful  architecture,  in  which  are  fifty- 
two  philosophers  of  ancient  times.     In  the 
centre,  on  a  flight  of  steps,  stand  Plato 
and  Aristotlo  in  argument.     On  tho  right 
notice  Archimedes  tracing  lines  on  the 
floor.     On  the  left  is  Pythagoras  writing 
^n  his  knee ;  behind  him  is  a  fine  figure  in 
a  white  cloak:  this  is  Francesco  Maria 
della  Rovere,  duke   of  Urbino,  a   great 
friend  of  Raphael's.     Notice  on  the  steps 
the  half-naked  figure  of  Diogenes.     The 
figures  with  the  globes  are  Ptolemy  and 
^roaster,  who  are  holding  conversation 
with  Raphael   and  Perugino.     Jurispru- 
dence is  represented  over  and  on  either 
side  of  tlie  window  by  the  allegorical  fig- 
ures of  Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Forti- 
tude. 

The  next  and  last  room  is  tho  Stanza 
of  the  Incendio  €kV  Borgo,  designed  by  Ra- 
phael, and  finished  by  his  pupils.  Ihe 
ccilin;^  was  painted  by  Perugino.  Tho 
Pope  wished  it  repainted  by  Raphael,  but, 


out  of  affection  for  his  master,  he  refused 
to  efiace  his  work.  The  principal  paint- 
ing in  this  room  is  the  destruction  of  that 
portion  of  Rome  called  the  Burgus,  and  as 
the  fire  approached  the  Vatican  it  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Pope  by  bis  making  tho  sign 
of  the  cross.  The  other  paintings  are  tie 
Justification  of  Leo  III,  before  Charlemafj%e, 
the  Coronation  of  Charlemagne  by  Leo  III., 
and  the  Victory  of  Leo  IV.  over  the  Sara- 
cens. ^ 

The  Stnme,  the  same  as  the  Museum,  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Mondays  from  12  to 
3,  except  on  holidays ;  at  other  times  a 
small  foe,  say  ono  franc  for  a  party,  will 
gain  admittance. 

On  the  same  floor  with  the  Stanzo  is  tho 
Pinacotheca,  or  Picture-gallery,  which  con- 
tains but  very  few  pictures,  yet  they  arc 
more  precious  than  any  in  the  world. 

R/Mm  2d:  Raphael — ^three  beautiful  lit- 
tle gems,  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration 
of  tho  Three  Kings,  and  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple.  Murillo — Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  ;  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine 
of  Alexandria  with  the  infant  Christ. 
Raphael  — the  three  Theological  Virtues, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 

The  third  room  contains  the  three 
great  gems  of  the  gallery,  viz.,  RaphaeVs 
Transfiguration,  his  Madonna  da  FoHgno, 
and  iknnetUchino^s  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome. 

The  Transfiguration  was  the  last  and 
greatest  painting  of  the  immortal  master, 
painted  for  the  Cathedral  of  Narbonne  by 
order  of  Cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici,  after- 
ward Clement  VII.  For  many  years  the 
picture  was  preserved  in  tho  church  of  St. 
Pietro  in  l^Iontorio,  from  which  the  French 
had  it.  removed  to  Paris.  In  1815,  on  its 
return,  it  was  placed  in  the  Vatican.  The 
idea  throughout  the  piece  seems  to  express 
the  miseries  of  human  life,  and  lead  those 
who  are  afflicted  to  look  to  Heaven  for  com- 
fort and  relief.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
composition  represents  Mount  Tabor;  on 
the  ground  the  three  apostles  are  lying,  af- 
fected by  the  supernatural  light  which  pro- 
ceeds from  tho  divinity  of  Christ,  who,  ac^ 
companied  by  Moses  and  Elijah,  is  floating 
in  the  air.  On  one  side  are  nine  apostles ; 
a  multitude  of  people  on  the  other,  bring- 
ing to  them  a  demoniac  boy  whose  limbs 
arc  dreadfully  convulsed,  which  produces 
on  every  countenance  an  expression  of  tex^ 
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ror.  Two  of  the  apostles  point  toward 
heaven.  The  figures  on  the  Mount  of  the 
two  prophets  and  the  three  disciples  are 
magnificently  executed,  while  the  figure 
of  the  Savior  is  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
Before  Raphael  had  finished  the  painting, 
he  was  himself  called  away  to  the  land  of 
the  blessed,  to  behold  in  reality  the  spirit- 
ual beings  which  Inspiration  had  led  him  to 
portray  in  such  a  lovely  manner.  He  was 
but  87 ;  and  while  his  body  laid  in  state, 
his  last  work  was  suspended  over  the 
couch,  and  was  carried  before  him  at  his 
funeral  while  3'et  the  last  traces  of  his 
master-hand  were  wet  upon  the  canvas. 

"And  vhcn  all  liohcld 
Illm  where  he  lay,  how  clumged  from  yester- 
day— 
Him  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  \\\n  head 
Ilia  laKt  p-eat  work ;  when,  entering  in,  they 

looked 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  maRterpiece ; 
Now  00  hU  face,  UMbm  and  colurlowt^ 
Then  on  thoee  forms  divine  that  lived  and 

breathed, 
And  would  live  on  for  ages — all  were  moved. 
And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamenta- 
tlona." 

The  Madonna  da  Foligno  is  also  very  cel- 
ebrated. It  was  painted  for  Sigismond 
Conti  in  1512.  It  made  the  journe}'  to 
Paris,  and  while  there  was  transferred  from 
the  wood  to  canvas. 

The  Communion  of  St.  JeromCy  by  Do- 
menichino,  the  acknowledged  masterpiece 
of  that  artist,  and  universally  considered, 
after  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael,  the 
first  painting  in  the  world.  It  was  orig- 
inally painted  for  the  church  of  Ara  Cceli 
at  Rome,  but  the  monks  quarreled  with 
Domenichino,  and  paid  him  but  sixty  dol- 
lars, placing  the  picture  out  of  sight.  They 
afterward  commissioned  Poussin  to  paint 
them  a  picture,  and  gave  him  the  '*  Com- 
munion" for  old  canvas ;  but  he  not  only 
insbted  that  it  should  be  placed  above  the 
high  altar,  but  declared  to  the  world  that 
it,  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael,  and  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross  of  Daniel  de  Vol- 
terre,  were  the  three  chefs -d'ceuvres  in 
painting.  (The  Descent  from  the  Cross 
is  in  the  Santa  Trinitji  de  Monti.) 

Hoom  4th:  Titian — the  Madonna  and 
Child  surrounded  by  angels;  underneath 
are  various  saints.  Raphael — (Coronation 
of  the  Virgin ;  one  of  his  earliest  works. 
Sassoferrato — the  Virgin  and  Ch ild.  Jioom 
bUi:  Paolo  Veronese  —  St,  Helena,  the 
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mother  of  Constantine,  with  the  Vision  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  Guide  —  the  Madonna 
and  Child  in  Glorv.  with  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Thomas.  Correggio — Christ  titUng  os 
\  a  rainbow  surrounded  by  angels. 

The  Museum  and  Library  are  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  principal  building;  the 
last  surrounds  the  Court  of  Belvidere.  The 
entrance  is  near  the  extremity  of  the  Gal- 
lerie  Lapidaris.  It  may  be  visited  every 
day,  except  Monday,  on  pa3'ing  a  rniall  fee. 
It  comprises  upward  of  80,000  printed 
books  and  about  85,000  MSS.  It  is  \'eiy 
deficient  in  worlu  of  modern  literature,  but 
its  ecclesiastical  MSS.  far  exceeds  any  otli- 
cr  in  Europe.  Among  the  MSS.  is  the 
celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus,  or  Bible  of 
the  end  of  the  4th,  or  beginning  of  the  5tii 
century,  in  Greek.  The  Cicero  de  Repab- 
lica,  considered  the  oldest  Latin  MS.  in  ex- 
istence. The  Menologia  Grsca.  or  Greeli 
Calendar  of  the  10th  century.  The  Homi- 
lies of  St  Gregory  Nasianasen  of  the  year 
1063,  and  the  four  Gospels  of  the  year  112& 
Large  Hebrew  Bible  from  the  libraiy  of 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  for  which  an  ofi^  of 
its  weight  in  gold  was  made  bi'  the  Jews 
of  Venice.  A  Greek  version  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  written  in  gold,  and  prs- 
sented  by  Charlotte,  queen  of  Cyprus,  to 
Innocent  VIII.  The  Commentaries  on  the 
New  Testament.  The  Breviary  of  Mat- 
thias Corvinus.  .  The  parchment  scroll  of 
a  Greek  MS.  of  the  8th  century,  S2  feet 
long,  with  miniatures  of  the  histoiy  of 
Joshua.  Dedication  copy  of  the  Asseitio 
septem  Sacramentonun  adversns  Msiti- 
num  Lutherum,  oy  Uenr^'  VIII.  Letten 
from  Ilenrv  VIII.  to  Anna  Bolem,  17  in 
number,  of  which  8  are  in  English  and  9 
in  French. 

In  the  library  are  some  magnificent 
vases  of  malachite,  presented  hy  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  a  fine  one  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  made  in  Rome  from  a  block  pre- 
sented by  tlie  Pasha  of  Egypt.  A  beanti- 
ful  basin  in  Aberdeen  granite,  presented br 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  presented  by  him  to  tbe  li- 
brary. A  large  vase  presented  by  tli« 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  to  Pios  IX. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  liaptisra  of  tbe  heir 
to  the  imperial  throne :  it  is  of  Se>Te» 
porcelain,  covered  with  Christian  emblems. 

The  MuKo  ChiaramoHfi  was  founded  by 
Pius  VI  I.,  whose  family  name  it  bean.   It 
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Was  arranged  by  Canova,  and  includes  700 
examples. 

We  first  enter  the  Corridors  of  Tnacrip' 
tioiUy  231  yards  in  length,  occupied  by  an- 
cient Bepnlchral  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions, rearranged  by  Pius  YII.  On  the 
right  are  the  Pagan  inscriptions,  and  on 
the  left  those  of  early  C  hristlan  days.  The 
collection  consists  of  8000  specimens ;  they 
are  frequentl}''  very  touching.  Each  in- 
scription is  accompanied  by  a  symbolical 
representation. 

Mtueo  CkiaramonH,  arranged  by  Canora, 
contams  a  very  large  number  of  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture :  a  sarcophagus  of  C. 
J.  Evhodus,  and  of  his  wife  Metilia  Acte, 
priestess  of  Cy  bele,  found  at  Ostia ;  sitting 
statue  of  Tiberius ;  bust  of  the  young  Au- 
gustuSf  found  at  Ostia  by  Mr.  Fagan,  the 
British  consul,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  representing  the  emperor 
at  the  age  of  14  (most  beautifully  exe- 
cuted, and  so  attractive  that  the  celebrated 
modem  sculptors  dwell  with  the  greatest 
admiration  upon  its  remarkable  beauty) ; 
ritting  statue  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Pipemo 
—remarkable  of  its  kind ;  Sabina,  wife  of 
Hadrian,  as  Venus,  Ikmiliar  ih>m  the  de- 
scription of  y isconti ;  a  graceful  statue  of 
Mercury,  found  near  the  Monte  di  Piet^ ; 
a  bas-relief  representing  Bacchus  riding 
on  a  Tiger ;  the  Virgin  Tutia,  whose  chas- 
tity was  proved  by  her  carrying  water 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  in 
a  sieve. 

The  Braccio  Nttcvo.  —  This  part  of  the 
Museum  was  commenced  by  Pins  VII.  in 
1817.  The  hall  is  261  feet  long,  and  is 
well  lighted  f^om  the  roof. 

SteUttea  and  Bus/!*.— Silenus  nursing  the 
in&nt  Bacchus ;  bust  of  Claudius ;  statue 
of  Titus ;  statue  of  a  Faun  playing  on  a 
Flute;  bust  of  Trajan ;  statue  of  Diana  be- 
holding with  terror  the  dead  Endymion ; 
statue  of  Demosthenes,  found  near  the  vil- 
la Aldobrandini ;  Athlete,  found  in  the 
Vieolo  delle  Polina,  in  the  Trastevere,  in 
1849,  near  where  the  Bronze  Horse  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  was  discovered;  bust 
of  the  young  Marcus  Aurelius ;  the  Emper- 
or Gordian  the  Elder ;  statue  of  the  Fight- 
ing Amazon ;  statue  of  Diana,  found  at 
tbe  Villa  Adriana ,  bust  of  Lucius  Anto- 
nins,  brother  of  Marc  Antony ;  tbo  Venus 
Anadyomene  ;  a  beautiful  and  finely  pre- 
served statue,  found  at  Ostia,  of  Fortune, 


wearing  a  veil  over  the  back  of  the  head 
as  an  indication  of  her  mysterious  origin ; 
the  Minerva  Medica,  of  Parian  marble,  one 
of  the  finest  statues  in  Rome,  beautifully 
draped.  One  of  the  grandest  figures  in  the 
Vatican  is  the  colossal  group  of  the  Nile ; 
antique  copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praidteles, 
which  furnished  the  suggestion  for  Haw- 
thorne's exquisite  story;  splendid  statue 
of  Mercury,  recognized  by  Canova  in  the 
garden  of  the  Quirinal,  where  it  formerly 
stood,  and  by  him  removed  to  the  Vatican. 

Museo  Pio  ClemerUino  derives  its  nanie 
from  Pius  VI.  and  Clement  XIV.,  the  must 
magnificent  museum  of  ancient  sculpture 
in  the  world.  The  Torso  Belvidere,  sculp- 
tured by  Apollonius,  has  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  most  renowned  sculptors 
of  modern  times.  The  sarcophagus  of  L. 
Scipio  Barbatus,  a  celebrated  relic  of  ro- 
publican  Rome:  the  Latin  inscription  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  ancient  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  2000  years  after  the 
death  of  Scipio  Barbatus  the  sarcoph- 
agus was  opened  and  the  skeleton  found 
perfect,  with  a  ring  on  one  of  the  fingers: 
the  ring  was  taken  to  England,  where  it 
was  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Beverly.  The  bones  were  removed  to 
Padua  in  1781. 

Rotunda  or  Circular  Hall. — In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  grand  basin  in  porphyry,  40  feet  in 
circumference,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian ;  statue  of  Nerva ;  statue  of  a  fe- 
male draped  and  restored  as  Ceres ;  Clau- 
dius crowned  with  oak-leaves.  A  most 
beautiful  view  may  be  had  of  Rome  from 
this  part  of  the  Vatican,  which  generally 
goes  by  the  name  of  Belvidere. 

Next  we  enter  the  Chamber  ofMdeagtTy 
so  called  Arom  the  celebrated  statue  of  Me- 
leager  with  the  boar's  head  and  dog. 

Next  we  enter  the  Omrt  of  Belvidere. 
This  court,  built  in  an  octagon  form  by 
Brammante,  is  surrounded  by  a  portico 
supported  by  16  grranite  columns.  In  the 
four  cabinets  are  the  four  chefs-d*0Duvre  of 
the  Vatican .  The  first  cabinet  contains  the 
Perseus,  and  the  Creugas  and  Damoxenus 
by  Canova ;  the  second,  the  Belvidere  An- 
tinous  y-'the  third  the  Laocoon,  which  Pliny 
says  * '  is  a  work  exceeding  all  that  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture  have  ever  pro- 
duced." 

^^  Or,  turning  to  the  VaticflD,  go  see 
Laoooon*0  torture  dignifying  pain— 
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A  faihei's  love  and  mortal*«  agony 
With  nn  immortars  patience  blending :  vain 
The  ((tni;?gle ;  vain  against  the  coiling  tttrain. 
And  gripe,  and  deepeq|ng  of  the  dragon's 

g""p, 
The  old  man's  clench;  the  long  envenomed 

chain 
lUveta  the  living  links— the  pnormoiifl  anp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  siiflc's  gasp  on  gasp/* 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  event  was  descrilted 
in  a  curious  letter  written  by  Csesar  Tri- 
vulzio  to  his  brother  Pomponio,  July  Ist, 
1506.  Michael  Angclo  was  then  in  Rome, 
and  pronounced  it  the  wonder  of  art.  Ac- 
cording to  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  the  whole 
group  was  carved  out  of  a  single  block  by 
Agesandcr,  Polydorus,  and  Athenagoras, 
sculptors  of  the  highest  class^  and  natives 
of  Khodes. 

Tlie  fourth  cabinet  contains  the  Apollo 
Belvidero,  found  at  Antium  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  century. 

*'*'  Or  view  the  lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 

The  god  of  life,  and  poe«>y,  and  light — 
The  snn  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 

All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight; 
The  shaft  bath  Just  been  snot  —  the  arrow 
bright. 

With  an  immortars  vengeance;  in  his  eye 
And  no«iiril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 

And  majesty  flash  their  fiiil  lightnings  by. 

Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

Before  entering  into  the  Hall  of  Animals 
notice  the  two  splendid  sarcophagi  from 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  HaU  o/Atd- 
malt  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vesti- 
bule which  leads  from  the  octagonal  court 
to  the  Hall  of  the  Muses.  It  is  paved  in 
antique  mosaics.  Both  rooms  contain  many 
exquisite  gems. 

GaUery  of  Statues.— U&if  figure  in  Pa- 
rian marble,  supposed  to  be  the  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles,  called  the  Genius  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  Amazon  is  one  of  the  finest 
statues  in  the  collection.  The  celebrated 
statue  of  Ariadne,  formerlv  called  Cleo- 
patra,  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
bracelet  bears  to  a  serpent;  a  statue  of 
Lucius  Verus.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
is  a  large  bust,  discovered  near  the  church 
of  Santi  Apostolt  at  Rome,  composed  of 
beautiful  Oriental  alaltastcr.  Hall  oftke 
Bustt^  Cabinet  of  the  Masks^  and  f^iU  of  the 
Muses,  will  all  be  found  to  contain  many 
interesting  works. 

Hall  of  the  Greek  CrosSy  witli  beautiful 
modem  doorways  ornamented  by  colossal 
Egyptian  statues  found  in  Hadrian*s  villa. 
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The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in  this 
hall  are  the  two  sarcophagi  of  tmmensa 
size — in  fact,  the  largest  ever  made  of  red 
Egyptian  porphyry.  One  of  them  is  the 
sarcophagus  of  Constantia,  daughter  of 
Constantino,  who  died  A.D.  854 ;  the  other 
is  of  the  Empress  H'*l'»na. 

Hall  of  the  Biga,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  ancient  chariot  on  two  wheels,  in  white 
marble,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  it: 
statue  of  Alcibiades,  with  his  foot  resting 
on  a  helmet ;  bearded  Bacchus,  or  Sarda- 
napalus ;  the  Discobolus  of  Myron,  found 
at  the  Villa  Adriana. 

The  Etruscan  Museum,  open  every  dav, 
except  Monday,  from  10  till  2,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  custode  at  the  entrance  <^  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti.  The  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum will  also  be  found  very  interesting. 

The  Lateran  Musrum  is  opened  by  a 
foe  to  each  of  the  two  custodes.  It  coo- 
tains  an  antique  and  a  Christian  gallery, 
and  a  few  pictures,  with  a  series  of  terra^ 
cotta  busts  of  North  American  Indians  by 
a  German  artist,  who  modeled  them  from 
life. 

The  QuiRiNAL  Palace  may  be  seen  by 
order,  to  be  obtained  from  the  consul.  It 
contains  in  the  apartments  some  fine  pio* 
tures. 

FBIVATB  PAIiACBS. 

There  are  no  less  than  75  of  these  palaces, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Rome,  and  of  which  an  attempt 
at  description  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

Palazzo  Borghese. — The  gallery  of  this 
palace,  containing  over  860  paintings,  and 
some  of  them  the  richest  in  Rome,  is  open 
every  day,  Saturdays  and  Mondays  ex- 
cepted, from  9  until  8.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Piazza  of  the  same  name.  The  paint- 
ings are  arranged  in  12  different  rooms,  in 
each  of  which  are  catalogues  for  the  use  of 
visitors. 

Raphael — the  Entombment  of  Christ, 
painted  in  the  artist's  24th  year;  Ciesar 
Borgia;  portrait  of  Raphael  himself  in  bis 
youth;  Julius II.  I..eonardo  daVinci--the 
Savior.  Titian — Sacred  and  Profane  Lore ; 
the  Three  Graces ;  Samson ;  Holy  Family 
with  St.  John.  Paul  Veronese — ^St.  An- 
tony preaching  to  the  Fishes ;  St  Jotin 
preaching  in  the  Desert.  Domenichino— 
Chase  of  Diana;  the  Cumasan  Sibyl.  An- 
drea del  Sarto— Holy  Family ;  Venus  and 
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Copid }  the  Magdalen.  Magnificent  works 
of  numj  otl^er  celebrated  artists  are  here 
displayed. 

Palazzo  Coionna,  at  one  time  the  resi- 
dence of  Julius  II.,  and  afterward  of  San 
Carlo  when  Cardinal  Borromeo.  A  por- 
tion of  the  state  apartments  now  form  the 
residence  of  the  French  embassador.  The 
picture-gallery,  at  one  time  the  most  cel- 
ebrated in  Rome,  still  contains  some  fine 
works,  and  is  open  every  day  except  holi- 
days. 

Pakao  CortUdy  in  the  17th  centnry  the 
nridence  of  Christine,  queen  of  Sweden, 
who  died  in  it  in  the  year  1689.  A  noble 
doable  staircase  leads  to  the  galler}-,  which 
is  open  every  day  except  Sunday  from  10 
until  2.  The  Canim  library^  open  every 
day  except  on  festivals  for  three  hours 
each  day.  There  are  60,000  printed  books 
and  1300  MSS. 

Palazzo  Doria- PamJUi,  in  the  Corso. 
The  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Roman 
pilaces;  rich  in  works  of  art.  Gallery 
open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  contains 
About  800  pictures.  Catalogues  are  printed 
for  visitors.  Raphael — portraits  of  Baldo 
and  Bartolo.  Titian— Sacrifice  of  Isaac ; 
portrait  of  Titian*8  wife.  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci—a  lovely  portrait  of  Joanna  II.  of  Ara- 
gon,  queen  of  Naples.  Claude — ^Mercury 
■tealing  the  Cattle  of  Apollo ;  the  cele- 
brated Molivo;  Flight  into  Egypt.  Guer- 
cino— the  Prodigal  Son ;  Endymion ;  St 
Agnes.  Annibal  Caracci — the  Assump- 
tion; Flight  into  Egypt;  the  Nativity; 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Entomb- 
ment of  our  Savior.  These  paintings  are 
among  the  finest  of  the  collection,  although 
there  are  many  others  by  the  first  artists. 
The  Sciarra  Gallery  is  open  on  Saturdays, 
and  contafais  a  few  excellent  pictures. 

Poiaxao  Famete, — ^The  architecture  of 
this  palace  is  by  far  the  finest  in  Rome.  It 
is  the  property  of  the  King  of  Naples,  by 
whose  family  it  was  inherited  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Elizabeth  Famese.  This  pal- 
ace  contains  the  frescoes  of  An.  Caracci. 

Palazzo  FamuincL,  formerly  the  proper- 
ty of  the  Ring  of  Naples.  It  acquired 
great  celebrity  during  the  reign  of  I^  X. 
u  the  residence  of  Agostino  Chigi.  He 
Wve  an  entertainment  here  in  1518  to  Leo 
X,  the  cardinals  and  embassadors,  which 
was  the  most  costly  banquet  of  the  times ; 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  expense 


when  it  is  related  that  three  fish  which 
we^  served  up  amounted  to  250  crowns. 

Of  the  numerous  other  palaces,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  Palazzo  Barbe- 
rini.  It  is  extensive,  has  a  magnificent 
staircase,  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome ;  also 
an  interesting  library,  cele*»rated  for  its 
MSS.,  which  amount  to  7000,  collected 
principally  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Barbo- 
rini,  nephew  of  Urban  VIII.  It  is  open 
to  the  public  on  Thursdays  from  9  till  2 ; 
contains  among  its  most  interesting  works 
letters  and  papers  of  Galileo,  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  Benedetto  Castelli,  Bembo,  Delia 
Casa,  and  the  official  reports  on  tiie  state 
of  Catholicism  in  England  during  the  rei^^n 
of  Charles  I.,  addressed  to  Urban  VIII. ; 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  a  Samaritan  charac- 
ter; several  MSS.  of  Dante ;  a  Greek  MS. 
of  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  of  the  7th  or 
8th  century'.  There  are  50,000  printc<l 
books,  containing  autograph  notes  of  cele- 
brated personages.  Among  the  picturca 
is  the  famous  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci. 

PalasoBO  Spada  is  also  celebrated,  pos- 
sessing as  it  does  the  statue  of  Pompey, 
which  is  its  chief  treasure.  This  figure, 
11  feet  high,  composed  of  Greek  marble, 
has  been  regarded  for  about  dOOO  years  as 
the  identical  statue  which  stood  in  the 
Curia  of  Pompey,  at  whose  base  *'  great 
C»sar  feU." 

"And  thou,  dread  statue  I  yet  extent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  mnjesty — 
Thou  who  behoUIegt,  *iuld  the  aK9asfliu*8  din, 
At  thy  bathed  bice  the  bloody  Ciesar  He : 
Folding  hifl  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  njtar  from  the  queen 
Of  godM  nud  men,  great  Kcmej^is  I  did  he  die. 
And  thou,  t(X)^  peiltli  Pompey?  have  ye  been 

Victors   of  countle«s  kingi«,  or   puppets   of  a 
scene  r* 

Palazzo  Rotpiglum, — This  palace  was  for 
many  years  the  residence  of  the  French 
embassadors ;  it  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bospigliosi  family.  It  was  origin- 
ally erected  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese 
on  the  site  of  the  Thermss  of  Constantino. 
On  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  galleries  be- 
longing to  this  palace  is  the  celebrated 
fresco  of  Guide,  considered  his  master- 
piece, and  alluded  to  by  Byron  in  his  Don 
Juan,  which  he  says 

'*  Alone 
Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome.** 

The  chief  ambition  of  Guide  was  to 
express  \i\&  feelii^a  in  his  paintings;  to 
*'hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature*'  in  truth, 
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it  wonld  seem;  for,  when  composing  his 
'^Cracilixion,"  now  at  Bologna,  bo  anxious 
was  he  to  transfer  to  canvas  the  unmis- 
takable expression  of  dying  agony,  that 
in  a  frenzied  moment  he  seized  a  knife, 
and  planged  it  into  the  heart  of  a  helpless 
Tictim  who  was  bound  to  the  cross  to  rep- 
resent the  dying  Sarior.  Guido  was  fur- 
nished with  the  agonizing  expression  that 
he  80  much  wished  for,  completed  his  pic- 
ture, and  fled  the  same  night,  when  con- 
sciousness was  restored,  and  ho  discovered 
that  he  had  really  murdered  a  fellow-be- 
ing. In  about  three  days  after  this  occur- 
rence he  was  missed,  and  his  studio  waa 
brolcen  open;  the  corpse  was  found  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  still  bound  to  the 
cross ;  there,  too,  was  the  painting,  testify- 
ing most  truthfully  to  the  sickening  crime. 
After  years  of  exile  Guido  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Rome  and  resume  his  art,  for  the 
loss  of  myriads  of  models  could  be  better 
endured  than  the  talents  of  such  an  artist, 
"  of  whose  death  Canova  said  that  heaven 
gained  at  the  expense  of  earth.'*  This  gal- 
lery is  open  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  gallery  of  the  Academy  op  St. 
Luke  is  one  of  the  best  collections,  though 
small,  and  contains  a  most  interesting  land- 
scape by  Titian ;  also  one  of  Claude's  chef- 
d'oeuvres,  A  Sea^port. 

MamufaHory  of  Mosaics. — ^Visitors  can 
be  admitted  daily  by  an  order,  which  can 
be  procured  through  their  bankers.  Ev- 
ery one  who  has  been  interested  in  the  mo- 
saics of  St.  Peter's  would  probably  be 
pleased  in  witnessing  the  manufacturing 
of  them  before  leaving  the  Vatican.  The 
numl)er  of  enamels  of  different  colors  em- 
ployed in  theste  works  amounta  to  10,000. 

The  Gardens  of  the  VcUican  are  open 
daily,  and  will  be  found  quite  interesting. 

BarUoers. — Messrs.  Maquay,  Hooker,  & 
Co.,  No.  20  Piazza  di  Spagna,  American 
bankers.  The  members  of  this  honse  are 
exceedingly  accommodating  in  giving  to 
their  customers  any  information  that  may 
be  required,  and  in  procuring  for  them  per- 
mite  to  the  different  places  of  interest. 
They  have  houses  also  in  Florence,  Leg- 
horn, and  Lucca. 

• 

The  manvfaetures  of  Rome  are  by  no 

means  extensive ;  quite  a  number  of  hands 

are  employed  in  manufacturing  mosaics 

and  jewelry  of  various  kinds.    There  are 
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manv  Ckariiabh  InOktUums.  all  of  whkh 
seem  to  be  well  patronized.    , 

VILLAS. 

Rome  has  numerous  villas,  both  within 
and  without  its  walls,  built  chiefly  by 
wealthy  cardinals,  who  have  spared  no  ex* 
pense  in  adorning  them  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent style. 

Among  those  most  worthy  of  particular 
notice  is  the  ViUa  Albam,  built  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  centur>'  by  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Albani,  fh>m  a  design  of  his  owo. 
It  is  rich  in  works  of  art,  possessing  the 
third  best  collectwn  next  to  the  Botanical 
Museum  and  the  Capitol.  It  has  dunn- 
ing grounds,  laid  out  with  perfect  taste. 
The  most  important  specimens  of  art  an 
to  be  found  in  the  Casino  and  Coflee- 
house.  Among  the  statuea  remarkable 
are  those  of  Julius  Cassar,  Agrippina,  Au- 
gustus, and  Faustina.  Bnsto  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Scipio  AfHcanus,  Hannibal,  Ho- 
mer, and  Epicurus.  Bas-cclieft  of  Antoni- 
us  crowned  with  the  lotus-flower,  Diogenes 
in  a  large  jar  receiving  Alexander.  The 
bronze  Apollo  Sanrocthonos,  supposed  to 
be  the  original  by  Praxiteles.  Visitors 
are  admitted  into  the  villa  on  Tuesdays 
by  an  order  obtained  through  the  consal 
or  banker. 

Villa  BoTffkese. — Open  to  the  public  ev- 
er}' day  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  Casino  on 
Saturdays  after  8  P.M.  during  the  summer 
months,  and  from  12  until  4  o'clock  in  win- 
ter. This  is  one  of  the  fiivorite  resorts  of 
the  Roman  citizens  in  sununer ;  the  gar- 
dens are  laid  out  with  great  taste.  The 
Casino,  formerly  used  as  a  summer  resi- 
dence, has  now  been  converted  into  a  mu- 
seum of  statnar}'.  The  statue  of  the  Prin- 
cess Paulina  Borghese,  sister  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  by  Canova,  who  has  represent- 
ed her  as  the  Venus  Victrix,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  the  collection.  On 
each  floor  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  custode.  In  the  upper 
portion  of  the  grounds  was  situated  the 
VilUi  Olgiata,  or  Casino  Raphael,  decorated 
in  f^coes,  medallions,  and  arabesques, 
with  all  the  delicate  fancy  and  besnty  of 
design  at  all  times  displayed  by  this  arttsL 
In  another  portion  of  the  park  is  the  fiu^- 
simile  of  a  small  Roman  temple  dedicated 
to  Faustina. 

VUla  Z«Mia0i»— can  be  seen  on  Thnrs* 
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days  in  tbo  winter  and  spring,  when  not 
inhabited  by  the  family,  by  application  for 
an  order  from  them.  The  grounds  are  ex- 
tensive, and  laid  out  most  tastefully  vrith 
fine  drives  and  beautiful  shrubbery — ^box, 
evergreen  oaks,  and  cypress  are  in  great 
perfection,  and  near  the  entrance  are  spec- 
imens of  the  Platanus  Orien  talis,  about  the 
lan^t  of  the  species  now  existing.  The 
villa  was  built  by  the  nephew  of  Pope 
Gregory  XY.  The  Casino,  on  the  left, 
was  built  from  designs  of  Domenichino, 
and  contains  some  lino  antique  statues : 
the  principal  one  is  that  of  Mars.  The 
Aurora  of  Guercino  and  the  frescoes  of 
Domenichino  are  the  principal  attractions. 
ViUa  Pamfiii'Doria — one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  the  Roman  villas,  the  grounds 
exceeding  four  miles  in  circuit;  they  are 
thrown  open  at  all  hours  and  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year ;  they  are  laid  out  in  gardens, 
avenues,  and  terraces,  planted  with  the 
lofty  pines  which  grow  so  luxuriantly  in 
every  part  of  Kome,  and  which  add  great- 
ly to  the  beauty  of  this  spot.  In  these 
grounds,  in  1849,  Garibaldi,  with  the  Re- 
publican troops,  maintained  his  position 
tgainst  the  whole  force  of  the  French 
srmy.  Near  the  villa  has  been  erected  a 
church,  decorated  with  Corinthian  col- 
umns, for  the  use  of  the  family :  here  also 
has  lately  been  raised,  by  Prince  Doria,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  one  of  the  avenues  of 
evergreen  oaks,  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  French  who  fell  in  the  struL'gle  around 
the  villa.  A  great  deal  of  taste  has  l)een 
dispLiyed  in  the  selection  of  it. 

Viiia  PaUaina — was  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  house  of  Augustus.  In  the  portico 
Are  several  frescoes  by  Raphael,  represent- 
ing Venus  and  the  Nymphs.  In  the  prar- 
den  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
wrwtling  place.  They  arc  finely  laid  out. 
The  other  villas  are  of  less  importance,  but 
•till  quite  beautiful. 

The  objects  of  interest  outside  the  walls 
nay  be  seen  en  route  for  the  various  ex- 
cursions we  should  advise  the  traveler  to 
take. 

The  Via  Appia,  which  leads  to  Aibano, 
Ariceia,  etc.,  is  lined  with  objects  of  inter- 
est The  Tomb  op  Scipio,  the  Colum- 
baria, the  ARcn  of  Drusus,  we  have 
mentioned,  and  all  lie  within  the  walls. 
Outside  are  numerous  tombs,  of  which 
sotting  certain  ia  known,  vrith  masses  of 


imperial  ruins,  which  only  interest  from 
their  being  mementoes  of  the  day  of  Rome's 
greatness  and  pride.  The  church  of  Dom- 
ine  quo  Fiodts,  standing  on  the  spot  where 
Christ  is  traditionally  said  to  have  met  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  fleeing  from  Rome,  contains 
the  copy  of  his  footprints  in  stone.  The 
church  of  SL  SdKUtUm,  farther  on,  con- 
tains the  veritable  footprints,  and  marks  the 
site  of  the  Catacombs  of  that  saint,  which 
are  interred  here.  As  we  approach  tho 
first  considerable  elevation  on  the  Via  Ap- 
pia, we  find  at  the  foot  of  it  the  ruins  of 
the  Circus  built  by  MaxerUiiu  in  honor  of 
his  son  Romulus.  They  are  extensive, 
and  show  the  character  of  those  structures 
better  than  any  other  one.  On  tho  brow 
of  the  hill  is  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metel- 
L.1,  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  any  importance.  The  bat- 
tlements on  it  are  Middle -age  additions, 
and,  like  the  walls  inclosing  it  and  tho 
ground  beyond  it,  w^ere  added  for  the  pur- 
]X)8e  of  defense  by  the  Csetanis.  From  this 
point  nearly  all  the  way  to  Albano  are  ru- 
ins of  tombs,  of  which  some  are  of  immense 
size;  but,  excepting  one,  on  which  is  built 
a  farm-house^  and  an  olive  orchard  is  plant- 
ed, all  are  in  a  most  ruinous  state,  for  tho 
large  stones,  have  been  taken  away  for 
building  purposes.  Some  interesting  in- 
scriptions have  been  dug  up,  among  which 
is  one  of  the  family  of  Pompey.  They  are 
secured  in  masonry,  and  will  repay  the 
reader  of  Roman  history  for  the  two  or 
three  hours'  stroll  necessary  to  see  them. 

Albano  is  a  charming  town  on  the  side 
of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  overlooking  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  One  may  spend  tho 
night  there,  or  find  horses  for  the  ride  to 
Aricciaj  Nemi,  up  to  ML  Cavo^  and  thence 
over  to  FratccUi,  passing  the  site  of  the  an- 
tique Tmcuhtm.  From  Frascati  we  may 
return  by  railway,  or  the  carriages  may  bo 
ordered  over  from  Albano,  and  wc  may  re- 
turn by  the  road  passing  through  Grotta 
Ferrata,  a  town  celebrated  for  its  annual 
fair,  which  is  held  early  in  April;  then 
by  the  extensivaand  picturesque  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  the  Qointillii,  and  along 
the  line  of  the  aqueducts,  under  which  wo 
pass,  by  the  Porta  Furba,  to  enter  the  city 
by  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni. 

Going  out  of  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  and 
takin  ;  the  right-hnnd  road  where  the  roads 
divide  half  a  mile  outsido  th<>  walls,  we 
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havo  a  most  interesting  drive,  visiting  the 
painted  tombs  on  the  Via  Ijitina,  unU  aiiout 
three  inilos  out  we  come  to  the  nohle  line 
of  Claudian  Aqueducts,  so  called,  al- 
thou:^h  the  lino  of  arches  carried  three 
aqueducts  —  the  Marcian,  B.C.  145,  the 
Claudian,  and  Anio  Novus,  about  A.D. 
50.  The  arches  now  standing  are  proba- 
bly of  the  earlier  d.ite,  but  much  repaired, 
and  in  later  tinu>s  in  lar^o  part  incased  in 
brick,  of  which  some  of  the  casings  remain 
still.  Nearly  op{>ositc  the  farther  end  of 
the  line  of  arches  we  come  to  a  smaller  line 
of  brick  arches,  which  were  probably  for 
the  supplying  some  villa  of  the  imperial 
times  with  water.  At  a  point  a  little  near- 
er the  city -than  this  last  line  is  a  road 
which  leads  back  to  the  city  at  the  right, 
and  which  will  take  us  past  the  interest- 
ing remains  of  the  ancient  Temple  and 
Sacred  Grove  op  Bacchus,  erroneous- 
ly called  the  grove  and  temple  of  Egeria. 
This  temple,  like  all  others,  is  tamed  into 
a  church.  We  pass  the  Circus  of  Maxen- 
tius  on  the  left,  and  enter  the  city  by  the 
Sebastian  gate. 

Another  pleasant  ride  is  over  the  left- 
hand  road  out  of  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the 
ancient  Via  Prenestlna,  and  still  in  travel- 
ing state  to  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Pre- 
neste.  (The  modem  road  to  Palestrina 
is  by  the  right-hand  forlc,  the  Via  Labi- 
cana  going  to  the  ancient  Labicum,  now 
Colonna.)  Two  miles  out  of  the  gate  we 
come  to  a  rising  land,  over  which  the  road 
passes,  and  from  which  may  be  had  the 
most  satisfactory  view  of  the  Campagna, 
looking  toward  Mts.  Gennaro  and  Tivoli. 
The  ruins  at  the  left,  just  beyond  this,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Gordian  villa  known  as 
the  ToRRi  Di  ScHiAVi.  A  little  f<irther 
on,  a  road  branching  to  the  left  loads  to 
Lunghezza,  a  charming  valley  on  the  Anio. 
The  excursion  to  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  those  to  be  made  from  Rome. 
The  Via  Tiburtina,  going  through  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  crosses  the  Anio  t)y  the 
Ponte  Mammolo,  a  Roman  bridge,  of  which 
the  principal  arch  was  blown  up  by  the 
French  in  1849,  to  prevent  the  bringing  in 
of  powder  from  Tivoli  during  the  siege. 
About  ten  miles  out  we  leave  at  our  left 
an  extensive  Middle-age  ruin,  formerly  a 
fortress  for  brigands.  As  we  approach 
Tivoli  we  pass  through  a  volcanic  region, 
the  air  of  which  is  filled  with  the  exbala- 
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tions  of  numerous  sulphur  springs.  Here 
were  the  hot  buths  of  Agrippa.  Before 
crossing  the  Anio  again  we  turn  off  on  s 
small  i)y-road  at  the  right  to  visit  tb« 
ruins  of  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  the  roost  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  of  all  the  impoial 
remains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  We 
pass  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte  Lucaao,  so 
called  from  a  circular  tomb,  called  that  of 
LccANus,  or  of  the  Plautii,  on  which  is 
an  interesting;  inscription.  Those  who  stop 
at  Tivoli  should  by  all  means  go  to  the 
Sibyl,  a  fair  country  inn,  and  generally 
reasonable  in  price. 

The  Via  Komentana,  going  out  of  the 
Porta  Pia,  crosses  the  Anio  by  the  Pontb 
NoMENTANA,  a  plcturesquo  fortified  bridge 
of  tho  Middle  Ages,  near  which  is  one  of 
those  historical  sites  by  which  Rome  is 
surrounded — the  Monb  Sackr,  where  the 
plebeians  took  refuge  during  the  grcdt  se- 
cession movement  which  resulted  in  tiie 
recognition  of  popular  rights.  It  is  the 
elevation  beyond  the  Anio  and  on  the  right 
of  tho  road.  This  revolution  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  occasion  of  the  narrating 
the  fable  of  the  Belly  and  Members,  which 
is/aUed  to  have  reconciled  the  people  with 
the  Senate,  B.C.  493. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made 
to  Veii  (the  Etruscan  city  which  was  ten 
years  besieged  by  Camillus)  by  the  Vis 
Cassia,  crossing  the  Ponte  MoUe.  The  re- 
mains of  Veii  are  very  slight — ^two  bridges 
and  the  ruins  of  some  gates  only;  but  the 
site  is  one  of  the  most  beaatiful  imagina- 
ble for  an  inland  city,  and  the  country 
thereabout  is  the  most  picturesque- snd 
wild  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 

A  guide  will  be  found  at  Isola  Faraeee, 
a  small  village  occupying  what  was  once 
the  Necropolis.  There  is  near  Veii  on 
Etmscan  tomb,  which  has  been  left  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  originally  found.  Sis 
miles  out  is  the  tomb  of  Vibius  Marianns. 

Seven  miles  out,  on  the  Via  FlamuiiS} 
are  the  excavations  at  Priua  Porta  of  • 
villa  of  Livia,  where  was  foond  the  statoo 
of  Augustus,  lately  added  to  the  Vatictr 
collection,  and  where  are  the  finest  mvni 
paintings  of  the  imperial  epoch  yet  fotind. 

A  pleasant  excursion  in  the  spring  is 
that  to  Ostia,  where  are  excavations  of 
great  interest,  and  near  which  is  the  fii- 
mous  forest  of  Castel  Fusano,  a  magnificent 
grove  of  stone  pines,  in  which  is  the  fttft>- 
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fied  villa  which  gives  name  to  the  forest.  I 
Parties  malcing  this  excursion  should  carry  ! 
lunch  with  them.  On  the  road  is  one  of 
the  best  preserved  bridges  of  the  republic- 
an period,  though  repaired  in  the  imperial 
times,  and  now  unused,  from  a  late  injury 
yet  unrepaired. 

Daif9  and  Hours  for  VitUing  tlie  different 
Ralaeea  cmd  ViUaa. 

AUiani  ViUa^  Pictures  and  Antiquities,  Tues- 
days. Bcrghent  PaUtee^  Picture-gallery,  daily, 
9  to  2 ;  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted.  .  Bar- 
hrrini  Pahice^  Picture  -  eallery,  daily,  2  to  5. 
CapitoHne  Mtueum^  Monday  and  Thursday  free, 
fee  OD  other  days,  12  to  8.  Colonna  Palace^  Pic- 
ture-gallery, daily,  Sundays  excepted,  11  to  8. 
Cortim  I'akurf^  Picture-gHlIery,  daily,  0  to  12. 
Doria  PalacA,  Picture-gallery,  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days, 10  to  2.  Pariiese  Palaee^  Frescoes,  permis- 
sion generally  granted.  Farrusina  ViUa^  Sun- 
day, 10  to  3.  LtUeran,  daily,  0  to  4.  St.  Lwxiy 
Academy,  dany,J>  to  &.  Ludovisi  ViUa^  ticket 
through  consul.  Masmmo  VUla,^  by  sending  card 
to  Falaoe  Maaslma  Medici  ViUa.,  daily,  except 
Saturday.  Palatine^  ICxcavations,  present  visit- 
ing card  on  Thursday.  l\tnifili  Doria  Villn-t 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  only  two-horse  carriages 
admitted.  Quitinai  Palaefy  daily,  ticket  horn 
consaL  Jiogpigliom,  Pateee,  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  11  to  3.  Seiarra-Colowui  Palace,, 
Saturdays,  11  to  3.  Spada  Palnet.  daily,  10  to  2. 
Vatican^  Collection,  daily,  9  to  8,  except  Sundays 
and  festivals,  fees ;  Mondays,  all  the  collection, 
vith  the  exception  of  the  Picture-gallery  is  open 
gratis,  19  to  3. 

A  day  will  be  well  spent  in  a  visit  to 
Sboni,  the  ancient  Segnia,  a  Pelasgic  town, 
the  walls  of  which  are  still  in  excellent 
preservation,  including  six  of  the  original 
Kates.  The  Naples  railroad  passes  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  city,  and  a  vettura 
waits  the  arrival  of  both  the  early  and  late 
trains  from  Rome. 

The  studios  are  mostly  visitable  any 
day ;  the  hours  preferred  are  after  8  P.M. 
Any  exceptions  to  this  vrill  be  noted  with 
the  notice  of  the  studios  in  the  following 
list  The  studios  of  American  artists  are 
as  follows:  Sculpture— Miss  Foley,  por- 
traitist in  marble  and  cameo.  M.  Hand- 
ley,  29  Via  Balmino :  principal  worles,  a 
Diana,  a  Faun,  and  a  Madonna,  executed 
for  one  of  the  reli^ous  establishments  of 
Rome.  Miss  Hosmer,  5  Via  Margutta ; 
reception  day,  Tuesday,  which  is  strictly 
idhered  to :  the  Zenobia,  Puck,  and  a  se- 
ries of  bas-reliefii  for  a  bronze  door,  and  a 
(iesign  for  a  fountain,  are  at  present  the 
principal  works  in  the  studio.  Ives,  89 
Babnino:  Pandora,  Rebekah  at  the  Well, 
the  Toong  Sheplierd,  Cupid  mending  his 
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Net,  a  large  Indian  group,  Sans  Souci,  and 
a  colossal  statue  of  the  lute  Bishop  Brown- 
ell,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  is  to 
be  erected  in  bronze  in  his  native  city — 
a  splendid  figure. 


Rogers,  63  Margutta.  The 
visitor  will  find  here  the  models  of  the  huge 
gates  for  the  great  entrance  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington  ;  the  colossal  figures  for  the 
Virginia  monument  to  Washington ;  the 
Sentinel,  for  the  Soldiers'  monument  at 
Cincinnati;  Nydia,  the  Blind  Girl  of  Pom- 
peii; several  Indian  subjects;  the  Angel 
of  the  Resurrection.  Rinehart,  68  Via  Sis- 
tina :  Woman  of  Samaria,  Latona  and  her 
Children,  the  models  for  the  bronze  gates 
of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  Story, 
14  Via  S.  Niccolo  da  Tolentino.  Besides 
the  Sybil  and  Cleopatra,  exhibited  at  the 
London  exhibition,  and  well  known,  there 
are  in  Mr.  Story's  studio  the  Sappho,  Ju- 
dith, Saul,  a  colossal  portrait  of  President 
Quincy,  and  a  repetition,  with  modifica- 
tions, of  the  Cleopatra,  and  a  bust  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  from  memory.  Miss  Stebbins, 
Vicolo  del  Basilico ;  reception  day,  Wed- 
nesday: Joseph  the  Dreamer,  a  colossal 
head  of  Satan,  and  a  statue  of  Columbus, 
with  bas-reliefs  from  his  life.  Major  Hazel- 
tincj  29  Babnino :  his  principal  works  are, 
America  honoring  her  fallen  Brave,  New 
Wine,  Excelsior,  Improvisator,  Supersti- 
tion, and  groups  of  Spring  and  Autumn. 

The  American  figure  painters  are  Fre»* 
man,  68  Via  de  Capo  le  Case ;  Terry,  28  Via 
Margutta;  Miss  Church,  68  Via  St. Nicco- 
lo da  Tolentino ;  Chapman,  135  Babnino. 
Landscape  painters — ^Tilton,  20  Via  S.  Ba- 
silico ;  Ropes,  63  Via  Margutta.  A  com- 
plete list  of  the  artists  of  all  nations  and 
genre  will  be  found  in  the  little  book  pub- 
lished by  Piale,  and  which  we  recommend 
the  traveler  to  buy. 

Antonio  Rossetti,  64  Via  Margutta,  we 
think  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  art- 
ists, and  few  of  atiy  nation  can  compete 
with  him.  He  has  been  immortalized  by 
Victor  Hugo's  notice  of  his  Esmeralda, 
which  is  one  of  his  finest  productions.  His 
Sale  of  Loves,  Ophelia,  Chastity,  and  In« 
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genuoiuness,  are  his  principal  works.  He 
has  just  completed  two  beautiful  figures, 
viz.,  the  Genius  of  the  Telegraph  and  the 
Genius  of  the  Kailroad/^Love  Triumph- 
ant,*' etc.,  etc. 

The  most  eminent  artists  of  other  na- 
tions are  Macdonald  and  Adams,  English 
sculptors.  P.Williams,  Poingdestre,  Cap- 
tain Yonnge,  and  Coleman,  English  paint- 
ers. German — Wolf  and  Kolberg,  sculp- 
tors ;  lliedel  and  Brandt,  painters.  Italian 
— Tadolini,  Rinaldi,and  Benxoni,  sculptors; 
Mazzolini  and  Cortazzi,  painters  (mostly 
of  copies).  Bompiani  has  a  good  reputa- 
tion as  a  portraitist,  especially  in  colored 
crayons.  W.  S.  Haseltine,  No.  32  Vicolo 
de  Greci,  has  also  a  good  reputation. 

Photography  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  in  Bome,  and  in  no  city 
is  the  art  made  to  render  more  valuable 
service.  The  classical  scholar,  the  artist, 
and  the  gentleman4>f  taste  in  line  arts,  who 
may  be  unable  to  visit  Rome,  are  by  this 
means  furnished  with  opportunities  to  see 
her  monuments  and  ruins  reproduced  in 
all  their  grandeur.  Purchasers,  however, 
should  be  careful  where  and  of  whom  they 
buy ;  what  is  lovely  to-day  may  fade  to- 
morrow. A  splendid  collection  may  be 
seen  at  the  American  Photographic  Estab- 
lishment, 31  Via  Babuino,  and  much  cheap- 
er than  any  where  else  in  Rome.  Photo- 
graphs eight  by  eleven  inches  may  be  pur- 
chased in  quantities  at  fifteen  cents  each. 

Mr.  Hector  Leroux,  No.  126  Via  delle 
quattro  Fontane,  Rome  (near  St.  Maria  Mag- 
giore),  is  a  painter  of  the  yenre  historique 
antique :  he  is  much  and  favorably  known 
in  America,  where  almost  all  his  works  go. 
However, "  the  Columbarium,"  his  capital 
work,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg 
in  Paris,  and  some  others  less  important 
have  been  acquired  by  the  museums  of  pro- 
vincial cities  of  France.  H  is  studio  is  open 
to  visitors  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Saturdays,  from  11  till  4  o'clock. 

For  medicines,  drugs,  etc.,  Sinimberghi, 
Nos.  64,  65,  66  Via  Condotti,  is  one  of  the 
best.  He  is  chemist  to  the  American  and 
British  legations,  and  has  lately  been  ap- 
pointed operative  chemist  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Prince  of  Piedmont.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
London,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain.  His  as- 
sistants being  English,  confidence  is  as- 
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sured  in  the  dispensing  of  American  and 
English  prescriptions. 

The  time  during  which  residence  in 
Bome  is  healthful  and  pleasant  is  mach 
misunderstood,  and  absurd  notions  prevul 
as  to  malaria,  etc.  Cases  of  fever  are  rare 
in  Rome  at  midsummer  even;  and, with 
proper  attention  to  the  habits  adopted  by 
the  natives,  the  summer  may  be  passed 
safely  and  even  pleasantly  in  the  dtr. 
August  and  September  are  the  only  months 
in  which  the  traveler  will  be  inconren- 
ienced  by  the  season,  and  then  the  towss 
on  the  Alban  Hills  afford  a  charming  ref- 
uge. May  and  early  June  are  the  most 
delightful  seasons  in  Rome,  and  October 
for  the  vicinity.  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber the  Campagna  is  unhealthy  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  day  and  the  chill  of 
the  night ;  but  even  at  this  season  there  is 
no  more  fever  in  Rome  than  in  New  York. 
Rome  is  not  a  desirable  climate  forpoloo-  ' 
nary  diseases ;  and  the  superstitions  dread 
of  the  disease  entertained  by  the  Romans 
makes  it  a  most  unpleasant  place  for  cod- 
sumptives  unless  surrounded  by  friends. 

The  traveler  is  particularly  cantiooed, 
on  leaving  Rome  for  Naples,  to  be  carefoi 
he  does  not  £aU  asleep  in  the  cars,  also  for 
some  hours  before  his  arrival  at  Rome,  lU 
the  malaria  is  most  insidious  when  its  Ti^ 
tim  is  asleep.  This  caution  particolarly 
applies  to  persons  who  are  fatigued  at  tbe 
end  of  a  nine-hours*  ride  from  Naples,  and 
are  most  likely  to  fiall  asleep  daring  the 
only  dangerous  part  of  the  journey— the 
Roman  Campagna.  On  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  fever  or  other  diseases,  Com- 
mandeur  Pantaleone,  M.D.,  formerlj  of 
Nice,  and  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  Eo- 
rope,  may  be  consulted.  His  address  » 
Palazao  Valdembrini,  102  Ripetta.  Anoth- 
er firstKslass  Italian  physician  is  Dr. G.F^ 
deli.  Physician  in  Extraordinary  to  the 
Private  Hospital  of  St.  Giovanni  di  D«o> 
44  Via  Borgognona.  Both  these  gentlenen 
speak  English.  Dr.  James  B.  Gould  is  also 
well  spoken  of.  Daniel  &  Co.,  496  Corso^ 
are  English  druggists,  whose  drugs,  medi- 
cines, and  prescriptions  may  be  depended 
upon. 

Lodgings  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable 
rates  early  in  the  season ;  after  the  end  of 
October  most  of  the  eligible  rooms  are 
teken,  and  by  the  1st  of  January  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  rooms.    The  prices  range  from 
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$30  to  $120  per  month,  furnisfaed,  and  with 
ordmary  attendance ;  for  $40  to  $76  a  good 
suite  of  rooms  may  be  obtained,  sufficient 
for  a  family  of  five  persons,  and  with  a 
sonny  exposure  (and  no  others  should  be 
taken  at  any  price). 

Carriages  will  cost  from  $90  to  $110  per 
month  for  the  winter  season,  including  an 
open  and  a  closed  carriage,  and  a  change 
of  horses  each  day.    A  vettura  for  the 
coantry,  $5  per  day,  and  the  city  vehicles 
15  baioGchi— (a  baj'o  being  about  the  value 
I    of  a  cent) — a  course,  or  30  per  hour,  single 
I    borse ;  20  b^j'oe  per  hour  two  horses ;  seo- 
j    oQd  hour  5  baj^os  less. 
I       Should  any  of  our  citizens  wish  to  be 
'    presented  to  the  Pope,  they  must  make  ap- 
j    plication,  through  die  American  minister, 
I    to  the   grand   chamberlain  (ifofut^nore 
i    Maestro  di  Camerct).    After  a  few  days 
they  will  receive  notice  at  what  hour  they 
'\    will  be  received.     Gentlemen  are  received 
on  week  days  (either  in  uniform  or  in 
evening  dress)  in  the  private  apartments 
of  the  Pope,  and  ladies  on  Sundays,  in  one 
of  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  ladies  only  of 
ro}ral  blood  being  admitted  into  the  Pope's 
apurtments:  they  must  appear  in  black 
dresses  and  veils,  punctual  to  the  hour. 
Gentlemen  are  ushered  into  the  Pope's 
\    apartments  separately.     It  is  customary 
for  Protestants  to  kiss  the  Pope's  hand  on 
being  presented ;  Roman  Catholics  kissliis 
I    knee  or  foot.     The  presentation  of  ladies 
is  generally  in  the  same  style  as  at  other 
courts :  they  stand  in  a  line  while  the  Pope, 
accompanied  by  a  chamberlain,  walks  past 
them,  giving  his  benediction  to  those  who 
desire  it,  blessing  rosaries,  etc.     An  Amer- 
ican club  has  lately  been  started  in  Rome 
with  success:   travelers  must  find  it  to 
their  interests  to  become  members. 

From  Borne  to  Negates.  Time  7  hours ; 
fare,  first  class,  80  f.  95  c,  passing  through 
Albano,yelletri,  San  Gemiano,  Capua,  and 
Caserta.  Albano  should  be  visited  from 
fiome  (excursion);  do  Caserta  from  Na- 
ples. 

The  route  formerly  taken  before  the 
opening  of  the  railway  was  by  the  Pontine 
Harshes.  Terracina,  Gaeta,  and  Capua, 
which  is  identical  with  the  original  Via  Ap- 
pia  constructed  by  Appius  Claudius  three 
centuries  before  tiie  Christian  era.  Dili- 
gences still  run  through  in  three  days,  viz., 
first  night  Cistema,  second  Mola  di  Gaeta, 


the  third  in  time  for  the  train  at  Sparaniri. 
A  four-horse  carriage,  accommodating  six 
or  seven  persons,  through  to  Naples,  will 
cost  from  250  to  450  francs,  according  to 
season  and  bargain  made ;  but,  as  the  coun- 
try is  rather  unsafe,  and  the  Marshes  un- 
healthy, we  advise  the  railroad. 


NAPLES. 

Naples  has  a  population  of  600,000.  Ho- 
tels :  Grand  Hotel  United  States^  Grand  Hb- 
id  d'Ameriquej  H6td  du  Louvre^  Grand  Ed- 
Ul  ^AngUUrre^  Grand  ffM  de  Naples^  and 
Crocelle,  The  UnUed  States  is  a  magnifi- 
cent new  hotel,  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tifully situated  in  Naples.  It  has  been 
finely  furnished  by  Mr.  Nobili,  proprietor 
of  the  D'Amerique,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Villa  Naztonale,  of  the  sea,  and 
of  Vesuvius.  TheD'Amerique  is  situated 
near  the  Villa  Reale,  is  finely  conducted, 
and  has  a  good  table  d'h6te;  the  same 
landlord  as  the  United  States,  The  Hotel 
de  Naples  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  end 
of  the  Villa  Nazionale,  the  public  prom- 
enade. The  proprietor  is  N.  Nobili,  for- 
merly of  the  Trinacria  Messina,  The 
Lottvre  is  a  beautiful  new  house,  opened  in 
1868  by  M.  Donzelli,  with  a  fine  view  of 
the  sea,  and  in  front  of  the  public  prbm- 
enade;  it  is  furnished  with  elegance  and 
comfort:  baths,  reading -room,  smoking- 
room,  and  superior  table  d'hote.  The 
D'Angleterre,  also  a  first-class  house,  is 
finely  situated  on  the  Chiaja,  in  front  of 
the  Villa  Nazionale,  with  an  excellent  ta- 
ble d'hote ;  same  proprietor  as  the  Louvre. 

^^  This  regioa,  eurely,  is  not  of  Uie  earth. 
Was  it  not  dropped  from  heaven?     Not  a 

grove, 
Citron,  or  ploe,  or  oedar :  not  a  grot, 
Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vine. 
But  breathes  enchantment    Not  a  cliff  but 

flings 
On  the  clear  wave  some  Imase  of  delight, 
Some  cabin-roof  glowing  with  crimson  flowers. 
Some  rained  temple  or  fallen  monument, 
To  muse  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by. 

Yet  here  meihlnlu 
Truth  wants  no  ornament,  In  her  own  shape 
Filling  the  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  lore. 
l{y  turns  Inclining  to  wild  ecstasy 
And  soberest  meditation. 
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Here  the  Tines 
Wed  etch  lier  elm,  and  o'er  tbe  golden  grain 
liang  their  luxuriant  dusters,  checkering 
TheiuDflhine;  where  when  cooler  shadows  fall, 
And  the  mild  moon  her  fairy  net- work  weaves, 
The  lute  or  mandoline,  accompanied 
1)7  many  a  Toloe  yet  sweeter  than  their  own, 
Kindla  now  slowly ;  and  the  dance  displays 
The  gentle  arts  and  witcheries  of  love, 
Its  hopes,  and  fears,  and  feignlngs,  till  the 

youth 
Drops  on  hia  knee  as  Tanquiihed,  and  the 

maid. 
Her  tambourine  uplifting  with  a  grace. 
Nature's  and  Nature's  only,  bids  him  rise." 

Naples  U  yeiy  ancient.  It  was  found- 
ed by  tbe  people  of  CumsB,  a  colony  from 
Greece,  who  gradually  spread  themselves 
round  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  was  called 
from  this  circumstance  Neapolis,  or  '*  The 
Now  City."  It  was  also  called  Parihe- 
ncpe,  from  its  being  the  buryjng-place  of 
one  of  the  sirens  of  that  name.  It  was, 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Greek  city ;  its  inhabitants  spoke  the  Greek 
language,  and  were  long  distinguished  by 
their  attachment  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors.  It  was  on  this 
account,  according  to  Tacitus,  that  it  was 
selected  by  Nero  to  make  his  debut  on  the 
stage,  such  a  proceeding  being  less  offens- 
ive there,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiments  than  in  Rom%.  Naples, 
in  truth,  was  then,  as  now,  a  chosen  seat  of 
pleasure.  Its  hot  baths  were  reckoned 
equal  to  those  of  Bain ;  and  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  theatres  and  other 
plaices  of  amusement,  its  matchless  scen- 
ery, the  mildness  of  ita  climate,  and  the 
luxury  and  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants, 
made  it  a  favorite  retreat  of  tbe  wealthy 
Romans,  and  justified  Ovid  in  calling  it 
In  otia  natam  Parthenopem.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Boman  Empire  it  underwent  many 
vicissitudes.  It,  however,  early  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
remained  so  until  the  late  regeneration  of 
Italy.  And,  notwithstanding  the  calami- 
ties it  has  suffered  from  war,  earthquakes, 
etc.,  it  has  long  been  the  roost  populous 
city  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with. 
The  country  around  Naples  is  rich  in  beau- 
ties of  scenery ;  nothing  can  well  be  con- 
ceived to  be  more  beautiful.  Quite  a  cel- 
ebrated author  remarks  that  he  congrat- 
ulated himself  upon  being  delayed  on  the 
route,  so  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Naples 
until  late  at  night,  for  It  enabled  him  to  I 
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anticipate  with  brighter  hopes  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  that  opened  on  his  eyes  with 
the  light  of  morning.  The  situation  of 
Naples  is  as  fine  as  can  be  imagined,  be> 
ing  partly  seated  on  a  spadous  bay,  npoo 
the  shores  of  which  are  magnificent  rillss 
and  gardens. 

It  is  principally  in  respect  to  situation 
that  this  city  surpasses  most  others.  Tbe 
streets  are  straight,  and  paved  with  square 
blocks  of  lava  laid  in  mortar,  and  said  to 
resemble  the  old  Roman  roads.  Owing  to 
the  mildness  of  tbe  climate,  a  great  deal 
of  business  is  carried  on  in  the  open  streets, 
aiid,  while  walking  along,  yon  are  accosted 
by  numerous  difierent  traders.  There  is 
but  little  real  magnificence  in  architec- 
ture ;  and,  though  many  of  the  buildingi 
are  erected  on  a  very  grand  scale,  they 
are  generally  overloaded  with  ornament 
The  houses  resemble  those  of  Paris,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  on  a  larger  scale.  Tbe 
whole  of  the  ground  floor  of  these  tene- 
ment buildings  is  occupied  by  store-keep- 
ers, while  the  upper  portion  is  tbe  dwell- 
ing of  numerous  families. 

A  meriean  Banken.-^The  principal  bank- 
ing-house of  Naples  is  that  of  Rogers  & 
Co.,  American  bankers,  No.  52  Piazza  Mn- 
nicipio.  They  are  particularly  accommo- 
dating to  their  American  visitors,  and  tbe 
best  rates  of  exchange  may  be  obtained 
from  them. 

The  principal  booksellers  in  Naples  are 
Detken  &  Kocholl,  Largo  di  Palasao,  vbo 
keep  a  good  assortment  of  English  and  for- 
eign books,  maps,  etc.  They  are  agents 
for  the  American  Guide,  '*  Harper's  Hand- 
book." 

The  coral  trade  of  Naples  is  extensire, 
that  being  the  city's  specialty.  Its  cameo 
sculptors  are  also  celebrated ;  among  tboee 
bearing  the  highest  reputation  we  mention 
Mr.  Joseph  Landicina,  No.  268  Chiaja. 

The  nobility  are  fond  of  great  show  and 
splendor.  The  females  are  proud,  even 
when  very  poor.  Tbey  never  go  ont  un- 
less to  ride,  and  bestow  great  pains  and 
time  upon  their  personal  charms,  to  fe«o- 
nate  the  other  sex.  A  correct  idea  of  their 
moral  habits  and  manners  may  be  obtain- 
ed fh)m  the  tales  of  Boccacio  and  La  Fon- 
taine. The  principal  promenade  of  the 
ladies  is  on  their  own  roof,  which  is  gen- 
erally adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Naples  is  not  unprovided  with  fortifi»- 
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tions,  having  on  its  N.W.  side  the  Castle 
of  St  £1x110,  Castello  Nuovo,  adjoining  the 
roral  palace,  and  the  Castello  delP  Ovo, 
on  a  rock  which  projects  into  the  sea.  Be- 
tween the  Palazzo  Reale  and  the  sea  are  sit- 
uated the  arsenal  and  the  cannon  foundery. 
St.  Elmo  has  extensive  subterranean  bomb- 
proof works.  Naples  has  three  ports: 
Porto  PkcolOf  the  last  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient port  of  Palacopolis,  is  now,  however, 
only  adapted  for  boats ;  the  Porto  Grande^ 
formed  by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  in  1302 ; 
Porto  MUitairej  a  new  harbor  for  ships  of 
the  royal  navy,  commenced  in  1826  by 
Francis  I.,  and  still  in  progress.  A  few 
modernized  gates,  together  with  the  cas- 
tles above  mentioned,  (^re  all  that  remain 
of  the  mediaBval  fortifications. 

Naples  has  300  churches.  Some  of  them 
are  romarkable  for  their  architecture  and 
works  of  art.  They  contain  a  collection 
of  tombs  which  surpass  those  to  be  found 
in  any  other  city  of  Italy.  The  Cathedral, 
CaMedrale  Duomo^  commenced  by  Charles 
L  of  Anjou  in  1272,  from  the  designs  of 
Massacio.  Over  the  great  entrance  to  this 
boilding  are  the  tombs  of  Charles  I.  of  An- 
jou, of  Charles  Martel,  king  of  Hungary, 
eldest  soil  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  his  wife 
Clementia,  daughter  of  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
bnr^.  Over  the  side  doors  are  two  large 
pictures  by  Yasari.  The  one  on  the  left 
door  represents  the  patron  saints  of  Na- 
ples, whose  heads  are  portraits  of  Paul  III., 
of  Alessandro  Bannucio,  Pier  Luigi,  and 
Ottavia  Famese;  also  of  Tiberio  Crispo 
and  Ascanio  Sforza.  The  baptismal  font, 
an  antique  vase  of  green  basalt,  is  sculp- 
tured in  high  relief.  In  the  second  chapel 
is  a  picture  of  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thom- 
as, by  Marco  da  Siena ;  a  beautiful  bas-re- 
lief of  the  Entombment)  by  Giovanni  da 
^ola.  In  the  Chapel  De'  Seripanai  is  the 
painting  of  the  Assumption  by  Pemgino. 
Here  also  is  the  sepulchral  monument  of 
Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  husband  of  Jo- 
anna I.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of  Innocent 
IV.,  from  the  design  of  Pietro  do'  Stefani. 
Close  to  this  is  the  sacristy,  containing  nu- 
merous portraits  of  archbishops  of  Naples. 
Left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  Gothic  chapel 
of  the  Capece  Galeota  family.  Over  the 
Altar  is  a  painting  representing  our  Savior 
between  SS.  Januarius  and  Athanasius. 
Beneath  the  high  altar  is  the  beautifully, 
decorated  subterranean  chapel  called  the 


Confessional  of  San  Gennaro.  The  Mlnu- 
toli  Chapel,  designed  by  Massacio,  has  a 
painting  illustrating  the  Passion,  by  To^ 
masso  de'  Stefani,  and  the  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Minutoli. 

The  Basilica  of  Santa  Restituta  was  the 
ancient  Cathedral  for  the  Greek  ritual. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo.  The  chapel  of  Sta,  Afii- 
ria  del  Prindfio^  on  the  left  side  of  tlie 
church,  contains  an  ancient  mosaic,  repre- 
senting the  Madonna  in  Byzantine  cos- 
tume. It  is  called  "Del  Principio,"  and 
derives  its  name  from  being  the  first  figure 
of  the  Virgin  that  demanded  veneration  in 
Naples.  On  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  pic- 
ture representing  the  body  of  Santa  Resti- 
tuta being  carried  away  in  a  boat  by  an- 
gels toward  Ischia. 

In  the  right  aisle  of  tho  Cathedral  is 
the  chapel  of  San  Gennaro,  called  the  Ca- 
pdla  del  Tesoro.  It  was  25  years  in  proc- 
ess of  completion,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
500,000  ducats.  The  gates,  from  the  de- 
signs of  C.  Fonzaga,  were  executed  by 
Monte,  Biagio,  and  Soppa,  at  a  cost  of 
32,000  ducats  and  45  years  of  labor. 

In  a  tabernacle  behind  the  high  altar 
are  two  phials  containing  the  blood  of  St, 
Januaritts.  The  Liquefaction,  which  lasts 
for  eight  days  in  succession,  takes  placo 
twice  a  year.  This  is  the  greatest  relig- 
ious festival  that  occurs  in  Naples.  There 
are  several  others :  the  Festa  di  Piedigrot- 
ta,  which  takes  place  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, instituted  by  Charles  III.  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  the  Spaniards 
over  the  Austrians  at  Velletri  in  1744 ;  the 
Fesia  ^  Monte  Vergine,  to  which  is  devoted 
three  days,  occurs  on  Whit-Sunday,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna  di  Monte  Vergine,  near  Avellino. 
The  Madomna  delP  Arco,  seven  miles  from 
Naples,  is  visited  by  a  number  of  people, 
who  can  not  aflbrd  to  go  to  the  Monte  Ver- 
gine. Here  they  sing  and  dance  the  Ta- 
rantella, The  veneration  for  the  Madonna 
is  universal  in  Naples.  In  almost  every 
shop  may  be  seen  a  picture  of  the  "Madre 
di  Dio,"  with  lamps  burning  constantly 
before  it. 

The  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pietra 
di  Sangri  is  one  of  the  gems  of  Naples. 
The  principal  pieces  of  sculpture  are  Vice 
coneinced,  and,  in  a  lower  chapel,  the  ex- 
quisite figure  of  the  Veiled  Christ, 
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The  Chrittnuu  festivalfl  are  very  meny. 
The  bagpipers  of  the  Abruzzi,  who  annual- 
ly visit  Naples  and  Rome  at  this  season, 
play  the  hymns  and  songs  beneath  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Madonna,  and  thereby  earn  a 
few  ducats.  Their  appearance  is  some- 
what striking,  with  their  pointed  hats, 
brown  cloaks,  sandals,  and  their  bagpipes, 
and  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  approach  of 
Christmas.  On  Easter  and  Good  Friday 
the  churches  give  a  representation  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  At  vespers  on  the  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  the  Mitertre  of 
Zingarelli  is  sung. 

The  churches  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Filippo 
Neri,  Spirito  Santo,  and  S.  Martino,  are  all 
deserving  of  particular  attention,  as  to  each 
is  connected  some  historical  reminiscences ; 
also  many  paintings,  remarkable  tombs, 
and  other  works  of  art.  S.  Martino  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches 
in  the  city.  It  was  erected  and  dedicated 
to  the  Virgivi  parenti  by  Sannazzaro,  and 
derives  its  name,  Del  Parto^  from  his  well- 
known  poem  of  De  Partu  Virginius.  San- 
nazzaro's  tomb  is  in  the  chapel  behind  the 
high  altar. 

Church  of  S3,  ApostoH  is  rich  in  fres- 
coes and  decorations.  Over  the  door  is 
the  large  fresco  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda. 
Beneath  the  church  is  a  cemetery  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Marini  the  poet.  Here, 
also,  many  of  the  nobility  are  buried.  A 
strange  scene  occurred  in  former  times  on 
the  day  following  that  of  All  Saints.  '  *  The 
bodies  of  the  deceased  members  of  a  con- 
fratemita  who  subscribed  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  buried  in  a  peculiar  kind  of 
earth  which  prevents  decomposition,  were 
disinterred  on  that  day,  and  exposed  to 
public  view  in  the  dresses  which  they  wore 
when  living.  On  this  occasion  the  ceme- 
tery was  decorated  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens ;  the  bodies  were  decked  out  in  all 
their  finery,  with  flowers  in  their  hands ; 
and  a  long  inscription  over  each  corpse 
recorded  the  name,  age,  and  particulars  of 
death.  The  present  Archbishop  of  Na- 
ples pnt  an  end  to  this  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion some  years  ago.'* 

Naples  has  two  cemeteries.  The  Campo 
Santo  Vecckio  consists  of  365  cells.  One 
of  these  cells  is  opened  every  morning  in 
rotation,  and  receives  all  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  day  previous,  which  are  tumbled  in 
pell-mell,  and,  when  this  is  finished,  it  is 
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closed  up  again  for  a  year.  The  next 
morning  another  is  opened,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  year.  The  Campo  Santo 
Nuovo  is  qnite  prettily  laid  out,  and  the 
interments  take  place  with  more  respect 
and  feeling.  As  a  general  thing,  the  Ne- 
apolitans entertain  great  indifference  as  to 
the  style  and  manner  of  their  burial. 

The  Palaces  have  but  little  pretension 
to  purity  of  architecture.  Among  the 
finest  is  the  Palatzo  Reale,  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  Strada  di  Toledo.  It  is  a  vast 
building,  three  stories  high,  with  four  in- 
terior courts.  The  interior  is  splendidly 
fitted  up,  and  has  some  good  paintings. 

Naples  has  three  Libraries  which  are 
open  to  the  public,«the  BibHoieca  BoriKmi' 
ca,  founded  in  1780.  Open  daily  (Sandajs 
excepted)  from  8  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  In  this 
collection  is  the  first  book  printed  in  Na- 
ples. Bibliofeca  BmnccKcianay  the  oldest 
library  in  the  city,  was  founded  in  1675 
by  Cardinal  Francesco  Mario  Brancaccio. 
Biblioteca  deff  Unitfersita  contains  a  series 
of  works  by  the  early  printers  of  Naples. 
Biblioteea  <fe*  Girdomini. — Among  its 
MSS.  is  the  celebrated  Seneca  of  the  14th 
century,  with  a  fine  miniature  of  Zingaro. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing buildmg  to  visit  in  Naples  is  the  ex- 
tensive and  celebrated  iluseo  InUrMsic^ 
al,  formerly  Borbonico.  Open  to  the  pob- 
lic  daily  from  9  to  2^,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  Fridays,  when  the  hourj  are  from  10  to  1 . 
The  name  of  this  building  was  ascribed  to 
it  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1816.  A  great  deal 
of  time  can  be  spent  most  agreeably  in  vii- 
iting  this  interesting  institution,  with  its 
vast  number  of  apartments  richly  stored 
with  relics  of  ancient  art.  It  has  become 
the  general  ddpot  of  all  the  riches  hidden 
in  the  destruction  of  the  two  ancient  cities 
of  Pompeii  and  Hercnlanenm,  and  also 
other  localities  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  on  en- 
tering the  Vestibule  are  a  colossal  statoe 
of  Alexander  Severns,  Flora,  Genius  of 
Rome,  and  a  Melpomene  taken  from  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  at  Rome.  On  the  rij^t 
of  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to  the  col- 
lection of  ancient  frtsscoes  found  at  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum,  containing  more 
than  1600  objects  of  ancient  art  Some 
of  the  subjects  arc  beautifully  portrayed 
The  most  important  are  as  follows:  7^ 
Sacrifice  ofjphigema^  representing  her  be* 
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ing  bonne  to  the  altar  and  pleading  to  her 
father,  who  tarns  away  to  hide  his  grief: 
the  figure  of  Diana  is  seen  in  the  clouds, 
and  the  hind  who  was  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  victim ;  Hercules  killing  the  Nemean 
Lion;  A  Love  Bargain;  Achillea  delivering 
Briseit  to  the  Heralds  of  Agamemnon;  the 
Damatrice,  or  dancing-girls,  remarkable 
for  their  graceful  positions  and  singular 
costumes  ;  Medea  coniemj^ating  the  Murder 
of  her  Children  while  they  are  at  Play ;  Mas- 
tiniua  and  SophoniAa^  the  latter  holding 
the  cup  of  poison  which  Ihe  former  is  in- 
ducing her  to  take  to  save  her  from  being 
carried  in  triumph  to  Rome;  The  Three 
Graces;  The  Marriage  of  Bcuxhus  and  Ari- 
adne; Chiron  teething  AckUks  to  play  upon 
Ike  Ijyre ;  Priam  and  Cassandra  be/ore  the 
Statue  of  Apollo ;  Tdephus  nursed  by  the 
Bind;  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur, 

Collection  II.,  Mosaics,  Mural  Inscrip- 
tions, and  Fresco  Ornaments.  Among  the 
mosaics  are  the  following:  Aerates  riding 
on  a  Tiger  J  with  a  vase  in  his  hand ;  Cat 
devouring  a  Quail;  A  Siren  or  Harpy ;  Cho- 
ragivm^  or  actors  nhearsingy  and  being  tn- 
ttructed  by  Choragus;  Comic  scene — tico 
vomen,  many  and  a  boy,  playing  different  in- 
Urumtnts;  A  Pavement  in  black  mosaic j  rep- 
resenting the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  ihe 
Rape  of  Europa.  The  frescoes  in  this 
apartment  are  ver}'  good.  The  mural  in- 
scriptions are  roughly  written  upon  the 
walls. 

Collection  III.,  Gallery  of  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities :  Statue  of  Scrapie  sitting  on  his 
throne,  with  his  right  hand  upon  the  head 
of  Cerberus ;  a  portion  of  a  black  granite 
sarcophagus  covered  with  hieroglyphics; 
Vases  of  Oriental  alabaster;  His  of  tohite 
marble,  with  neck,  head,  and  feet  of  bronze. 

Collection  of  Ancient  Sculpture, ^This 
collection  occupies  three  large  galleries, 
called  porticoes,  and  several  smaller  ones, 
called  cabinets. 

first  Portico,  called  "  dei  Miscellanci*' — 
Miscellaneous  Objects :  The  Wounded  Glad- 
idor;  A  Wrestler  in  Greek  marble;  A  Dead 
Witrrior;  Bust  of  Cctlius  Caldus. 

Second  Porticoy  or  Portico  rfc'  Balbi: 
Ganymede  and  the  Eag!e ;  Bacchus  and  A  m- 
pelvs;  The  Priestess  Eumachia;  Hercules 
ond  Inle:  Statue  of  Minerva;  Statue  of 
Marcus  Nonius  BcUbus  the  elder,  and  one 
of  the  son ;  a  graceful  and  most  exquisite 
iSgure,  the  Famese  Bacchus ;  Bust  of  A  lex- 


ander  the  Great;  Statue  ofJtdius  Ccesar  in 
mOitary  costume.  A  very  beautiful  piece 
of  Greek  statuary'  is  that  of  a  Faun  carry- 
ing the  boy  Bcuxhus  on  his  shoulders. 

Third,  or  Portico  of  ihe  Emperors, — In 
the  centre  is  the  Statue  of  Agrippma,  wife 
of  Germanicus.  The  colossal  Bust  of  Ju- 
lius  Qesar,  in  Carrara  marble ;  Bust  of  An- 
tonintis  Pius;  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
ver}'  finely  decorated  with  a  Gorgon*s  head 
and  two  grifiSns;  a  magnificent  colossal 
Bust  of  Hadrian;  Statue  of  Caligula,  re- 
stored by  Brunelli,  it  having  been  broken 
into  fragments  by  the  Romans,  who  de- 
termined to  destroy  every  memorial  of  their 
oppression ;  it  has,  however,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts  to  destroy  it,  lived  on  for  ages. 

Hall  of  Jupiter, — The  Torso  Famese,  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Grecian  art ;  also 
the  most  lovely  Psyche  in  existence,  deli" 
cate  in  form  and  attitude,  and  beautiful  in 
countenance. 

Hall  rf  ihe  Flora.— Co\o8Ml\  Statue  of 
ihe  Flora  Famese,  a  masterpiece  of  ancient 
sculpture  found  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
at  Rome ;  colossal  statue,  in  Parian  mar- 
ble, of  the  Famese  Minerva ;  a  magnificent 
Statue  of  Aristides,  found  at  Heroulaneum, 
in  the  villa  of  the  Papyri.  In  this  hall  is 
the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Battle  of  Issus, 

Hall  of  Apolh,  or  Colored  Marbles. — 
Statue  of  Diana  ofEphesus,  in  Oriental  al- 
abaster, head,  feet,  and  hands  of  bronze ; 
sitting  statue  of  the  Apollo  dtharceda,  por- 
phyry, with  white  marble  extremities. 

Hall  of  the  Muses, — Here  are  the  statues 
of  the  Muses  found  at  Heroulaneum.  The 
great  feature  of  this  hall  is  the  vase  of 
Greek  marble  which  was  found  buried 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Formiae, 
and  was  removed  to  the  Cathedral  of  Gaeta, 
and  there  used  as  the  baptismal  font.  It 
is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
birth  of  Bacchus,  and  has  been  alluded  to 
by  many  eminent  writers. 

HaU  of  Atlas,  with  the  busts  and  statues 
of  many  illustrious  men,  such  as  Herodo- 
tus, Homer,  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  a 
sStatue  of  Atlas,  kneeling  and  supporting  a 
globe. 

Cabinet  of  the  Venus  CaUipyge.—TYaa  hall 
j  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Venuses—s 
poor  creatures !  why  not  have  a  few  Ado- 
nises ?  The  principal  statue  is  the  Venus 
CalUpyge,  discovered  in  the  Golden  House 
of  Nero.     A  feeling  of  extreme  delieacy 
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seems  to  prevail  in  the  management  of  the 
mu»euni,  as  nearly  all  the  naked  figures 
which  were  8cattcred  around  in  the  differ- 
ent halls  have  been  removed  to  this  one, 
which  was  formerly  closed  to  the  visitor 
We  do  not  think,  however,  it  would  injure 
the  morality  of  our  friends  much,  especial- 
ly as  they  have  been  greatly  patched  by 
restorations. 

Collection  of  Imcripiiont^  or  the  Muteo 
Epigrc^ficOy  the  Toro,  and  the  Erode  Famese. 
—-On  entering  we  find  two  cipolin  columns, 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  discovered  in  the 
villa  of  Herodes  Atticus,  on  the  Via  Ap- 
pia,  near  Rome.  The  Museo  E^grajico 
contains  monuments  from  Pompeii,  Uercu- 
laneum,  Cume,  Stabiae,  etc.,  amounting  to 
about  1600.  The  Famtde  Uerculea  and  the 
Toro  Eamue  are  the  most  attractive  ob- 
jects here. 

The  Gallery  of  Bronte,  Statues,  the  finest 
collection  in  the  world;  among  the  most 
interesting  of  which  are  The  Sloeinng  Faunj 
Mercury  in  Rtpote ;  The  Dancing  Fuun,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  bronze 
discovered  at  Pompeii;  a  most  exquisite 
statue  of  Venus  Anadyomenef  The  Drunken 
Faun,  and  many  fine  busts.  The  greatest 
curiosity  is  a  bronze  water-cock,  contain- 
ing water  which  has  been  hermetically 
sealed  for  18  centuries. 

The  Collection  of  Ancient  Glass,  contain- 
ing 4000  specimens,  is  very  interesting; 
also  the  collection  of  Terra-^otta  Ware, 

Another  apartment  well  worthy  of  ob- 
servation is  that  containing  the  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  vases,  and  gems. 

The  Secret  Cabinet j  which  was  formerly 
closed  to  all  visitors,  is  now  open  to  gen- 
tlemen. No  lady  can  enter  the  room,  nor 
would  she  want  to  if  she  knew  the  contents. 

The  gallery  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
situated  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  upper 
story  of  the  museum.  In  the  first  saloon, 
notice  Masaniello  smoking  his  Pipe,  by 
Micro  Spadaro ;  the  Place  du  Mercatello, 
at  Naples,  during  the  plague  which  visit- 
ed this  city  in  165G :  the  dying  and  dead 
cover  the  ground ;  the  pr6fet  of  the  city, 
mounted  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  cortege,  is  issuing;  orders,  while 
consternation,  horror,  and  despair  arc  visi- 
ble in  every  countenance.  Here  is  also 
another  splendid  historical  picture  by  the 
same  artist  (Micco  Spadaro),  viz..  The  Rev- 
olution in  Nnples  in  the  year  1647.  There 
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are  different  scenes  of  the  same  subject: 
first  we  see  Masaniello,  in  the  costume  of 
the  Loaarom,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
exciting  the  people  to  revolt ;  next,  on  the 
pedestal  where  formerly  stood  the  statne 
of  the  viceroy,  are  two  rows  of  heads  be* 
longing  to  the  noble  victims  of  the  revolt- 
ers ;  again  we  see  Masaniello,  dressed  in 
splendid  costume,  and  mounted  on  a  mag- 
nificent white  charger,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous suite — a  multitude  press  toward 
him,  greeting  him  with  noisy  acclamation. 
The  next  picture  by  the  same  author  is  s 
view  of  the  Place  du  Mercato  one  year  later 
(1648).  The  municipal  authorities  are  pre- 
senting the  keys  of  the  city  to  Don  John 
of  Austria,  who,  seated  on  horseback,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Archbishop  of  Naples  and 
other  high  dignitaries,  has  jost  made  a  tri- 
umphal entr^'  into  the  city.  The  heads  of 
the  decapitated  nobles  on  the  pedestal  have 
been  replaced  by  those  of  the  conspirators. 
Notice  next  Semiramide  defending  Babj- 
Ion :  this  is  considered  a  very  fine  prodao- 
tion,  by. Z.vca  Giordano. 

In  the  second  saloon  the  principal  gems 
are  Jesus  disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the 
Temple,  and  the  Parable  of  the  Mote,  both 
by  the  painter,  poet,  actor,  and  musician, 
Salvator  Rosa,  a  native  of  Naples,  and  the 
only  two  of  his  works  that  exist  in  his  na- 
tive citj'.  He  became  embroiled  in  the 
Masaniello  revolt,  as  did  most  of  the  artists 
of  Naples,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  f^m  the 
city.  Nos.  131  and  133,  by  Imou  Giordano, 
are  considered  tw^o  of  his  masterpieces. 
The  first  is  the  Savior  recommending  the 
Pharisees  to  pa}-  the  tribute  to  Cesar. 

In  the  saloon  of  Chefs-dcanre,  observe 
first  the  *' Madonna  del  Coniglio,"  or 
" Zingarella,*'  by  Correggio.  The  Virgm  is 
asleep,  holding  the  infant  Savior  on  her 
knees.  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  by 
the  same  artist.  The  King  of  Naples  psid 
$20,000  for  this  picture.  The  Nativity,  by 
A  Wert  Durer,  Observe  the  "  Charit^"  of 
Sch'done — a  most  remarkable  work.  The 
Pl^t^ :  the  Dead  Christ  in  the  Arms  of  his 
Mother.  This  sublime  subject  is  treated 
by  the  artist  with  much  art  and  philoso- 
phy, and  is  with  reason  considered  one  of 
the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  this  collection.  The 
Guardian  Angel  protecting  Innocence  from 
the  Evil  Spirit,  and  leading  her  to  Heaven, 
by  Domenichino,  The  Holy  Family, ' '  Ma- 
donna col  divinoamore,"  by  AipAoe^  P<*- 
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trait  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, by  Titian,  If  the  DanaS  by  the 
Hune  artist  has  been  removed  from  the  ^6- 
cret  Cabinet,  or  if  you  can  obtain  admit- 
tance there,  notice  it  carefully.  It  was 
painted  for  Octaye  Fam^se  at  Rome,  and 
Is  considered  one  of  Titian^s  finest  works. 

Naples  has  many  colleges  and  scientific 
institations,  also  an  immense  number  and 
variety  of  charitable  enterprises. 

Every  traveler  should  take  particular 
interest  in  the  excursions  which  are  to  be 
made  from  Naples.  Perhaps  the  excursion 
to  SorrentOj  the  birthplace  of  Tasso,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Italy,  which  may  well  be 
called  the  '*  garden  of  the  world."  The 
best  plan  for  this  trip  is  to  take  the  railroad 
in  the  morning  to  Castellamare,  then  by 
carriage  to  Sorrento  in  less  than  an  hour, 
stopping  at  the  Tramontano  Hotels,  which 
are  gloriously  situated  and  well  conducted 
by  an  English  proprietor.  The  wood-work 
of  Sorrento  being  so  justly  celebrated,  both 
for  its  beauty  and  cheapness,  you  can  make 
voor  purchaaes  of  Michel  Grandville,  the 
principal  manufacturer,  who  took  the  prize 
medal  at  the  London  Exhibition  in  1862 ; 
bis  place  is  in  the  Strada  del  Tasso.  Visit 
the  house  of  Tasso  on  the  sea-shore,  the 
caves  of  Ulysses,  and  other  curiosities; 
then  take  a  row-boat  for  Cc^ri — ^price  four 
piastres  per  day.  If  you  have  time,  make 
preparations  to  spend  two  days  at  the  isl- 
and, as  a  calm  day  is  necessary  for  visiting 
the  Grotto  of  Nymphs,  consisting  of  the 
Green  and  Blue  grottoes,  the  visitor  to 
which  has  to  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
while  it  is  being  pushed  through  an  arch 
some  three  feet  high ;  should  there  be  any 
swell,  it  can  not  be  entered.  The  Blue 
Grotto  is  100  feet  wide  by  150  long.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  its  surpass- 
ing beauty.  The  time  to  vbit  it  is  high 
noon,  and  the  traveler  should  remain  a  full 
half  hour  to  accustom  his  eye  to  its  gor- 
geous blue.  The  Green  Grotto  is  much 
inferior  to  the  Blue,  but  is  still  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  island  of  Capri,  during  the 
nign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  was  the 
principal  place  of  resort  of  that  wicked 
prince.  He  here  buUt  twelve  palaces  in 
honor  of  his  twelve  particular  divinities, 
and  enriched  it  with  fountains,  baths,  and 
aqaeducts.  These  were  destroyed  after  his 
death  by  order  of  the  Senate.  Returning 
to  Castellamare,  you  may  take  the  train  to 
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Scdemo,  stopping  at  Hotel  Victoria,  which  is 
the  best,  and  in  the  morning  take  carriage 
for  Pcestumj  or  you  may  return  direct  to 
Naples. 

Pagtum  is  generally  considered,  next  to 
Pompeii,  the  most  interesting  excursion  in 
Southern  Italj'.  Excursionists  usually  de- 
vote two  days  to  it,  though  it  may  be 
"done*'  in  one,  viz.,  start  by  the  first  train 
to  Cava,  hire  a  carriage  there  for  P«BStum, 
and  back  the  same  night  to  Cava  in  time 
for  the  last  train  to  Naples.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  time,  renuiin  the  first  night  at 
Salerno ;  visit  its  splendid  Cathedral ;  also 
the  ruins  of  its  citadel,  the  scene  where 
Boccaccio  weds  the  page  and  daughter  of 
Tancred,  and  where  he  kills  them;  the 
birthplace  of  John  de  Procida,  etc.  From 
Salerno  take  carriage  to  Paestum,  back 
again  the  same  day,  and  return  to  Naples 
on  the  third. 

The  grandeur,  gloom,  and  majesty  of 
the  temples  of  Psstum,  standing  alone  as 
they  do  amid  their  mountain  wilderness, 
similar  to  Baalbec,  without  a  vestige  near 
of  any  power  that  could  have  raised  them, 
surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  earth. 
The  principal  ruins  are  the  Basilica,  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  the  Amphitheatre,  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  Forum. 

An  English  gentleman  and  his  wife,  by 
the  name  of  Hunt,  were  murdered  on  their 
way  to  Pnstum  in  1824  by  eighteen  ban- 
dits, seventeen  of  whom  were  executed  for 
the  crime.  Mrs.  Hunt  foolishly  displayed 
her  valuable  jewelry  at  the  inn  where  she 
passed  the  night.  The  eighteenth  murder- 
er confessed  the  details  on  his  death-bed. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  carriages — 
some  persons  make  bargains  for  one  half 
what  others  do ;  so  do  some  couriers.  If 
your  courier  is  honest,  trust  him ;  if  not, 
and  the  chances  are  in  £avor  of  the  latter, 
take  a  good  vaiet  de  place  from  Naples. 

The  excursions  to  Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii, and  Vesuvius  can  all  be  ^  done' '  on  the 
same  day,  but  it  requires  a  very  early  start. 
Take  a  carriage  and  drive  direct  to  Pom- 
peii ;  spend  the  morning  there ;  lunch  at 
the  inn  near  Diomede's  house ;  return  to 
Herculaneum ;  fh)m  there  take  horses  for 
Vesuvius;  make  the  ascent  during  the 
night,  as  the  scene  is  much  grander  if  in 
a  state  of  eruption.  In  1860  the  author 
was  obliged  to  walk  half  a  mile  over  the 
hot  lava,  the  road  all  the  way  to  the  her- 
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milage  being  filled  up  with  mnning  lava. 
Unless  in  fine  health,  two  days  had  better 
be  taken  for  these  excursions,  as  a  whole 
day  can  well  be  employed  at  Pompeii. 

VESUVIUS. 

This,  the  most  active  volcano  in  the 
world,  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
Campania,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  mountains  of  Apennlne 
limestone ;  it  is  open  to  the  plain  of  Na- 
ples on  the  west,  and  on  the  south  its  base 
is  reached  by  the  sea.  Including  Somma 
on  its  inland  side,  it  consists  of  a  circular 
mass  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
8800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
height  of  the  eruptive  coq3  of  Vesuvius  has 
been  reduced  down  to  8400  feet  within  the 
past  few  years.    A  celebrated  author  says : 

**To  gain  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
aspect  of  the  hill,  shape  out  for  yourself, 
by  a  mental  effort,  the  following  objects : 
firit,  a  sloping  plain  three  miles  long  and 
three  miles  broad,  stretching  up  with  a 
pretty  rapid  ascent  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2000  feet,  very  rugged  in  the  surfi&ce, 
and  covered  every  where  with  black  burnt 
stones  like  the  scorias  of  an  iron  fhrnace ; 
§econd^  at  the  bead  of  this  plain,  and  tower- 
ing over  it,  a  cone  of  the  same  black  burnt 
stones,  with  sides  remarkably  straight  and 
uniform,  shooting  up  in  the  blue  sky  to 
a  farther  elevation  of  1500  feet;  ilurdL, 
behind  this  cone  a  lofty  circular  precipice 
(the  Aront  of  Monte  Somma),  1400  feet  high 
and  three  miles  long,  standing  like  a  vast 
wall,  and  of  the  same  burnt  appearance ; 
fourikf  at  the  lower  side  of  the  plain,  be- 
tween the  burnt  ground  and  the  sea,  a 
belt  of  land  two  miles  broad,  laid  out  in 
vineyards,  but  intersected  every  one  or  two 
furlongs  by  terraces  of  the  same  black 
calcined  matter,  projecting  like  offshoots 
from  the  central  mass,  and  now  and  then 
unveiling  old  currents  of  lava  from  beneath 
them.  Very'little  lava  is  visible ;  but  the 
course  of  the  different  currents  is  traced  by 
the  long  terraces  of  scoriaa  which  cover  and 
flank  them." 

Vesuvius  is  the  representative  of  a  more 
ancient  and  much  larger  volcano,  of  which 
Monte  Somma  is  a  remnant.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  cone  of  the  original  Vesuvius 
was  blown  up  during  the  first  recorded 
explosion.  The  A  trio  dei  CcaxMj  or  *  *  Ves- 
tibule of  Horses,"  so  called  from  the  fact 
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of  visitors  here  being  obliged  to  leave  thdr 
horses  and  make  the  ascent  on  foot,  forms 
a  circular  ring  at  the  base,  dividing  Ve« 
suvius  from  Somma.  It  is  said  more 
minerals  have  been  found  in  the  >ncinity 
of  Vesuvius  than  in  any  other  spot  of  the 
same  dimensions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe :  something  like  82  different  species 
are  known  to  have  been  discovered.  Som 
ma  is  composed  of  strata  of  fragmentary 
and  stony  matter  intermixed,  but  the  atony 
matter  of  Vesuvius  consbts  of  lava  form- 
ing long  narrow  bands  on  the  sarface  of 
the  hill.  There  are  may  plants  found  in 
this  region  which  are  unknown  elsewhere, 
embracing  the  EuphoririaceiBy  and  others. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  mountain  pre- 
sents a  bare  and  rugged  appearance,  but 
around  the  base  it  is  rather  a  fertile  and  pic- 
turesque region,  studded  with  plantations, 
villages,  and  white  country  houses.  The 
population  is  reckoned  at  about  5000  per- 
sons to  a  square  league.  The  ground  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  yields  three 
crops  a  year.  It  is  in  the  vicinity-  of  Ve- 
suvius that  the  Lacryma  Ckngli  is  grown. 
This  luscious  wine  is  scarcely  known  in 
reality,  there  being  but  a  small  prodaction 
of  it,  and  that  reserved  for  the  royal  cel- 
lars. The  Vino  Greco  is  also  justly  cele- 
brated, as  well  as  the  Muscadine  wines. 

The  following  account  of  Vesuvius  gircs 
an  interesting  and  correct  idea  of  its  forma, 
tion  and  appearance,  the  result  of  an  ascent 
made  in  1818  by  M.  Sfanond.  ''We  left 
Portici,  ascending  gradually  among  culti- 
vated fields  and  vineyards,  occasionallr 
traversed  by  streams  of  old  lava,  blade, 
rough,  and  sterile ;  and  in  1^  hours  reached 
the  Hermitage,  a  convent  where  a  few 
monks  keep  a  sort  of  an  inn  for  the  visit- 
ors of  Vesuvius.  Farther  up  we  traversed 
large  fields  of  la\*a,  extremely  rough ;  and  ' 
at  the  base  of  the  cone  prepared  for  the  . 
ascent  over  a  heap  of  crumbling  ashes 
and  cinders,  extremely  steep,  of  course,  as 
it  formed  an  angle  of  45^.  In  about  one 
hour,  stoppages  included,  we  found  our- 
selves on  extremely  hot  ground,  intolerable 
to  the  hand,  and  fatal  to  the  soles  of  our 
shoes;  it  teemed  with  hot  vapors,  and  ' 
was  covered  with  beautiful  efllorescences 
of  sulphur.  Smoke  issued  ftvm  numerous 
crevices,  at  the  entrance  of  which  a  piece 
of  paper  or  a  stick  took  fira  in  a  few 
seconds ;  and  what  seems  strange,  a  stone 
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thrown  into  one  of  these  openings  increased 
the  smoke  at  all  the  others.  Stooping 
loW)  we  could  hear  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
liqiiid  boiling.  The  hard  but  thin  crust 
upon  which  we  stood  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  in  some  places ;  a  woeful  in- 
dication of  its  hollow  state.  After  a  few 
iteps  more  we  came  to  the  edge  of  a  pro- 
digbos  hole  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
cone,  being  the  crater  formed  by  the  last 
eruption  four  months  previously.  This 
hole  was  not  the  tremendous  thing  we  ex- 
pected — a  fathomless  abyss,  fiery  and  black, 
with  lava  boiling  at  the  bottom — but  a 
slope  of  gray  ashes  and  cinders,  ihuch  like 
that  by  which  we  had  ascended,  or  scarcely 
more  precipitous,  and  ending  at  the  depth 
of  400  or  500  feet,  in  a  level  place,  with 
gray  ashes  like  the  rest."  There  have  been 
45  known  eruptions  since  the  destruction 
of  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii.  Of  those 
wMch  occurred  previous  to  the  12th  cen- 
taiy  we  have  but  little  account  Between 
the  years  1138  and  1631  but  two  occurred. 
During  this  interval,  however,  MtnA  was 
in  an  active  state,  and  the  formation  of 
Uonte  Nuovo  took  place  during  the  erup- 
tion which  occurred  in  1631 ;  seven  streams 
of  lava  were  issued  from  the  centre.  When 
in  action,  Vesuvius  presents  a  magnificent 
spectacle;  In  the  eruption  of  1777  jets  of 
liquid  lava  were  thrown  up  to  the  height  of 
10,000  feet,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
column  of  fire,  and  in  1793  millions  of  red- 
hot  stones  were  shot  into  the  air,  and  then 
fell,  covering  nearly  half  the  cone  with  fire. 
Down  to  the  reign  of  Titus  Vespasian  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  volcanic  activity, 
but  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  791) 
it  burst  forth  with  destructive  fury,  over- 
whelming the  flourishing  cities  of  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  all  trace  of  which 
was  lost  for  upward  of  1600  years,  and 
were  only  accidentally  discovered  during 
the  last  century.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
elder  Pliny  lost  his  life,  and  the  event  has 
been  described  by  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
was  witness  to  the  scene.  An  eruption 
has  taken  place  this  year  (1862),  causing 
an  immense  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Hercnlaneum, — In  79  A.D.  this  city  was 
destroyed  by  torrents  of  volcanic  mud, 
upon  which,  in  subsequent  eruptions,  ashes 
tnd  streams  of  lava  fell  to  a  depth  varying 
from  70  to  110  fieet :  no  great  loss  of  life  re- 
nlted  from  the  destruction  of  this  city.   It 


is  said  by  an  eminent  historian  to  have 
been  built  on  elevated  ground  between  two 
rivers,  thereby  rendering  the  atmosphere 
perfectly  healthy.  Some  quite  distinguish- 
ed Romans  resided  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
Servilia,  mother  of  Brutus,  had  a  villa, 
which  was  given  to  her  by  Julius  Cssar ; 
Agrippina,  niece  of  Tiberius,  was  confined 
by  that  t3rrant  in  another  villa,  which  was 
afterward  destroyed  by  her  son  Caligula. 
The  only  object  here  which  would  be  view- 
ed with  much  interest  bv  the  traveler  is 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  accommodated  10,000 
persons.  Some  idea  may  here  be  obtain- 
ed of  the  architecture  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  a  Roman  theatre.  Numisius,  son 
of  Publins,  was  the  architect,  and  the  build- 
ing was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Lucius 
Annius  Mammianus  Ruf us,  judge  and  cen- 
sor. 

POMPEII. 

The  early  history  of  Pompeii  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  but  the  supposition  is  that  it 
was  settled  by  Osci  and  Pelasgi  prior  to 
the  establishment  on  this  coast  of  the 
Greek  colonies  from  Eubcea.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  about  the  year 
440  B.C.,  and  was  taken  by  the  Ronnans 
eighty  3*ear8  afterward ;  during  the  Social 
War  it  revolted  with  the  other  Campanian 
towns,  and  but  little  more  was  known  re- 
specting it  until  it  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake A.D.  63,  which  occasioned  great  de- 
struction ;  it  was  afterward  overwhelmed 
in  79  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  buried  under  the  ashes  and 
other  volcanic  matter  for  about  1669  years. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect and  engineer,  Domenico  Fontana,  who 
was  employed  in  constructing  an  aqueduct 
to  convey  water  to  Torre,  fell  in  with  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  no  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  discover^''  until  1748,  when 
the  peasants  were  employed  in  cutting  a 
ditch,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
be  an  object  of  great  interest,  and  since 
1755  the  progress  of  excavation  has  been 
pretty  constantly  prosecuted. 

Pompeii  has  the  reputation  of  being 
"  the  most  wonderful  of  the  antiquities  of 
Italy,  and  one  which  it  is  said  never  dis- 
appoints the  traveler  who  is  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
impression  which  it  gives  of  the  actual 
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presence  of  a  Roman  town,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstantial reality  of  its  existence  2000 
years  ago,  is  so  vivid  and  intense,  that  it 
requires  but  a  small  eflTort  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  place  yourself  among  the  multitudes 
which  once  thronged  its  streets  and  thea- 
tres, and  occupied  its  now  voiceless  cham- 
bers. The  expression  so  often  used,  that 
you  expect  to  see  the  inhabitants  walk  out 
of  their  houses  to  salute  you,  is  scarcely 
a  figure  of  speech.  Many  things,  in  fact, 
concur  to  foster  the  illusion.  You  see  a 
street  before  yon  carefully  paved  and  well- 
worn,  and  bordered  with  traUoin  in  good 
preservation,  as  if  it  had  been  in  use  on 
the  previous  day.  The  houses  generally 
extend  in  unbroken  lines,  and  even  the  di- 
lapidation is,  in  some  measure,  concealed 
by  the  small  modern  roofs  placed  over  the 
walls  to  protect  them  from  farther  waste 
by  the  weather.  The  doors  and  windo«p«, 
indeed,  are  all  open,  but  so  they  generally 
are  in  the  modem  houses  of  Italy ;  and  the 
sombre,  brown  tints  of  the  walls  is  not  very 
different  from  what  is  seen  in  the  decayed 
towns  of  the  same  country  at  the  present 
day.  You  turn  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  and  wander  from  street  to  street,  and 
still  3'ou  have  the  perfect  image  of  a  town 
before  you,  except  that  no  inhabitants  ap- 
pear, and  these  you  may  suppose  have  left 
a  few  days  before.  We  have  detached 
public  buildings  elsewhere,  but  here  we 
have  a  Roman  forum,  with  all  its  accom- 
paniments of  temples,  porticoes,  curiie,  etc. ; 
not  indeed  perfect,  but  only  so  injured  that 
what  is  missing  can  be  replaced,  and  what 
is  mutilated  restored.  We  have  also  many 
shops,  with  their  utensils  of  trade  in  them, 
and  about  a  hundred  private  houses  of  all 
descriptions,  from  the  poor  cottage  to  the 
patrician  mansion,  enabling  us  for  the  first 
time  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  a  Roman  house,  and 
giving  us,  as  it  were,  a  glimpse  of  the  do- 
mestic life  and  manners  of  the  people. 
The  public  baths  here,  which  were  almost 
entire,  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  struc- 
ture of  those  buildings.  Lastly,  the  tout 
etuembU  of  the  walls,  gates,  streets,  forum, 
houses,  temples,  founuiins,  theatres,  asso- 
ciated as  they  are  with  each  other,  give  us 
a  conception  of  a  Roman  town  incompara- 
bly more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  any 
number  of  such  objects  scattered  over  dis- 
tant localities  could  have  furnished." 
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The  walls  of  the  city  are  nearly  20  feet 
thick,  and  about  as  high,  faced  with  blocks 
of  lava  inside  and  out.  There  are  six  gates, 
and  nuiny  towers  rising  above  the  ram- 
parts, and  pierced  with  arches.  The  best 
means  of  approach  to  Pompeii  is  afforded 
by  the  Appian  Way  to  the  *'  Gate  of  Her- 
culaneum.*'  Along  either  side  of  the  road 
approaching  this  gate  are  a  number  of  an- 
cient tombs,  many  of  which  are  in  as  per- 
fect a  state  as  though  they  had  been  erect- 
ed at  a  more  recent  period ;  they  recall 
the  ancient  glories  of  the  Appian,  and  is 
called  the  Street  of  the  Tcmbe,  through 
which  we  will  pass,  and  note  the  most  im- 
portant objects.  ]^lany  of  the  houses  ha^-e 
derived  their  names  from  the  paintings 
which  they  contained,  and  in  many  cases 
from  the  royal  personages  in  whoee  honor 
the  excavations  have  been  made. 

Villa  of  Diamedeg. — A  very  interestii^ 
specimen  of  a  suburban  vUla,  and  oae 
of  the  most  extensive  private  residences 
which  have  been  discovered.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  to  it  is  the  tomb  of 
M.  Arrius  Diomedes,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  villa  received  its  name.  Near 
the  garden  gate  of  this  villa  was  found  the 
skeletons  of  the  owner  and  his  attendant, 
one  holding  in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the 
villa,  the  other  carrying  a  purse  which 
contained  one  hundred  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  Nero,  Yitellius,  Vespasian,  and  Titns. 

Tomb  of  the  Arrian  Family ,  situated  op- 
posite to  the  villa. 

Tomb  of  the  Marble  Door^  at  the  jonctioB 
of  the  two  roads,  originally  entered  by  a 
door  of  marble  of  a  single  slab,  four  feet 
high,  which  worked  upon  bronze  pivots. 

Tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tyche  and  Mum&m 
Fcautiu,  an  interesting  family  tomb  stand- 
ing upon  two  steps,  and  having  a  bas-relief 
and  inscription  upon  its  front;  also  a  bast 
of  Naevoleia. 

Cenotaph  of  Calvenihts  Quietut,  an  ele- 
gant altar-tomb  composed  of  white  marble 
upon  a  lofty  pedestal  in  a  court  21  feet 
square. 

Round  Tomb,  ornamented  with  female 
figures,  vases,  etc. 

Tomi)  ofAricius  Scaunu. — ^A  handsome 
monument  supported  on  a  square  base* 
ment,  with  a  side  doorway  decorated  with 
fluted  pilasters,  and  leading  to  the  court  at 
the  back  of  the  sepulchral  chamber.  The 
basement  is  ornamented  with  repTesent»> 
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tlons  of  hunting  scenes  and  gladiatorial 
combats. 

Vilia  of  Cicero. — ^The  supposition  is  that 
this  villa  did  belong  to  Cicero,  although 
there  is  no  absolute  proof  that  such  was 
the  case.  Some  of  the  finest  paintings  and 
mosaics  contained  in  the  Museo  Borbonica 
▼ere  found  among  its  ruins.  We  also 
find  in  this  vicinity  some  important  tombs. 

Tomb  ofPorcius;  also  Tomb  ofMammia 
fkiPtietUn, 

Hercuhtneum  Gate, — This  gate,  which 
VIS  the  most  important  entrance  to  the 
cify,  had  a  central  archway  twenty  feet  in 
height  and  fifteen  in  width.  It  was  of 
purely  Roman  architecture,  built  altern- 
ately of  brick  and  lava.  On  the  outside 
of  this  gate  a  marble  sun-dial  was  discov- 
ered, and  on  the  left  of  the  gate  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  ancient  masonry,  one  of  the 
best-preserved  portions  of  the  walls  of 
Pompeii. 

Street  of  Hercukmeum  ascends  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Forum  by  curves. 

Hotue  of  the  Vestaia,  occupying  the  space 
between  two  streets.  The  walls  of  many 
of  the  bedrooms  were  richly  painted,  and 
one  of  them  contained  the  skeleton  of  a 
dog. 

Inn  ofAbimu,  called  *^  Julius  Polybius," 
in  consequence  of  his  name  having  been 
found  written  on  the  walls. 

ThermopoHumj  opposite  to  the  inn,  used 
as  a  drinking-house. 

Houte  ofSaUwt  derived  its  name  from 
the  inscription  C.  Sallust,  M._F.,  which 
was  painted  on  the  outer  wall.*  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  mansions  in  the  city, 
occupying  a  surface  of  40  square  yards. 

Home  ofPanacty  occupying  an  area  of 
over  800  feet  by  121,  and  extending  into 
foor  streets,  is  a  large  and  interesting  man- 
lion.  The  garden  was  half  as  large  as  the 
mansion,  with  the  remains  of  a  fountain  in 
the  centre,  and  a  reservoir  in  one  corner. 
In  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  dwelling 
five  female  skeletons  were  found. 

Home  of  Apollo,  with  richly -painted 
vails,  fountain,  and  a  garden  decorated 
l>eantifully  with  Bacchanalian  garlands. 
One  of  the  rooms  contains  paintings  of 
Apollo,  Venus,  and  Juno. 

Home  of  Adonis  derives  its  name  from 
a  Urge  painting  illustrating  Adonis  wound- 
^  by  the  wild  boar,  and  consoled  by  Ve- 
aos. 


>  Howe  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  also  called  the 
House  of  Homer — ^small,  but  one  of  the  most 
elegant  private  residences  in  Pompeii. 

House  ofCaHor  and  PoRux,  of  great  mag- 
nificence, large,  and  decorated  in  elegant 
style. 

House  of  the  Faun,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  bronze  statuette  of  the  Dancing 
Faun.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  House 
of  the  Great  Mosaic,  from  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  battle  of  Issus  pr  Granicus.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
elegant  of  the  Pompeian  houses. 

Temple  of  Fortune,  erected  by  and  at  the 
private  expense  of  Marcus  Tullius,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  member  of  Cicero's  family. 
It  is  small,  and  of  Corinthian  architecture. 

Public  Haths,  an  establishment  of  consid- 
erable extent,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Gnaeus  Alifius  Nigidius  Maior. 

The  Forum,  by  far  the  most  spacious  and 
imposing  spot  in  Pompeii,  occupying  an 
elevated  position  about  400  yards  from  the 
Herculaneum  Gate. 

Temple  of  Jupiter,  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated basement  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Forum.  The  location  is  the  finest  in  the 
city,  commanding,  fh>m  its  elevated  posi- 
tion, a  magnificent  view  of  Vesuvius  and 
the  Apennines. 

Temple  of  Venus, — The  most  superb  of 
all  the  temples  in  Pompeii;  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Forum,  and  occupying 
an  area  of  150  feet  by  75. 

The  Basilica,  situated  at  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  Forum,  221  feet  long  and  80 
broad.  Among  the  inscriptions  under  the 
portico  were  some  verses  from  Ovid's  Art 
of  Love. 

Temple  of  Augustus,  called  also  the  Pan- 
theon,  the  inner  walls  of  which  were  rich- 
ly decorated;  and  among  the  beautiful 
paintings  found  here  may  be  mentioned 
Ulysses  in  disguise  meeting  Penelope  on 
his  return  to  Ithaca. 

House  of  Adonis,  alao  named  Diana,  and 
lastly  Queen  Caroline. — The  derivation  of 
the  names  are  as  follows:  1st,  from  the 
painting  of  Venus  and  Adonis ;  2d,  from  a 
marble  statue  of  the  goddess  found  in  one 
of  the  rooms ;  and  the  third  in  memory  of 
the  wife  of  Murat. 

House  of  the  Emperor  Francis  IT. — A 
small  mansion,  which  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  his  imperial  majesty  of  Austria. 

House  of  M.  Lucretius.— The  most  im- 
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portant  house  described,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  Faun. 

Greek  Temple^  also  called  the  Temple  of 
Neptune^  or  of  Hercules,  situated  on  one  of 
the  highest  points  of  ground,  and  is  the 
most  ancient  building  yet  discovered. 

The  Great  or  Tragic  Theatre^  supposed  to 
have  been  capable  of  containing  5000  per- 
sons, was  erected  in  an  elevated  position, 
and  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  devas- 
tation which  swept  over  other  houses  situ- 
ated on  the  plain. 

Barrack*  of  the  Troopty  a  vtry.  large  in- 
dosuie,  1^  feet  long  by  147  wide.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  Forum  Nttndianarium. 
These  barracks,  when  first  excavated,  ex- 
hibited reminiscences  of  military  life  in  ev- 
er}' portion  of  them.  A  large  number  of 
skeletons  were  found  here. 

The  Amphitheatre,  — ThiB  building  is 
more  ancient  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
which  was  not  completed  until  a  year  aft- 
er the  destruction  of  Pompeii.  It  has  been 
estimated  to  accommodate  10,000  persons. 

There  are  many  other  objects  of  interest 
in  the  city,  of  which  we  have  not  space  to 
mention,  that  will  repay  the  traveler  to 
visit  and  Income  familiar  with.  Too  much 
can  not  be  learned  or  said  of  these  ruins  of 
antiquity,  with  the  history  of  which  every 
student  must  be  familiar.  The  melan- 
choly destruction  of  such  a  city,  the  deso- 
lation which  spread  from  dwelling  to  dwell- 
ing, the  flight  of  mother,  father,  sister,  and 
brother  from  the  scene  of  terror  and  con- 
fusion, must  awaken  feelings  of  awe  and 
sympathy  in  every  human  heart.  Moth- 
ers with  infants  in  their  arms,  seeking  safe- 
ty and  protection,  gathering  their  little 
ones  around  them,  trying  to  escape  unin- 
jured, and  yet  how  many  were  plunged 
into  a  fearful  eternity ! 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  hire  a  carriage 
to  Pompeii  may  take  the  railroad  to  Cava, 
the  station  of  which  is  close  to  the  city : 
the  fare  is  but  a  trifle ;  but,  for  a  party  of 
four  or  six  persons,  a  carriage  would  be 
more  pleasant,  and  full  as  economical — say 
about  $5  for  the  excursion. 

You  are  obliged  to  take  a  go\'cmment 
guide  through  the  ruins — fare  $1.  Pro- 
vide yourself  with  small  change  for  beg- 
gars if  you  expect  to  return  alive.  There 
is  but  one  place  in  the  world  where  beg- 
gars are  more  numerous  and  more  impor- 
tunate than  in  front  of  Inn  Diomede  when 
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you  are  leaving  Pompeii.     That  place  is 
old  Cairo,  to  which  we  will  soon  set  out. 

EXCURSIONS  FROM  NAPLES. 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  varied  ex- 
cursions to  *'do"  in  a  single  day  is  that 
truly  historic  and  classic  region  situated 
between  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  Gaeta, 
every  spot  of  which  is  familiar  to  the  read- 
er of  Roman  history'.  Commencing  with 
the  Grotto  of  Pausilipo,  Lake  Agnano, 
Pozzuoli,  Bmsb,  Cumae,  Misenum,  and  Sol- 
faterra,  the  diversity  of  this  excursion  qpar 
be  imagined  by  a  catalogue  made  by  Jar- 
vis  of  what  he  *^did"  in  one  day.  It  can 
be  done,  though  three  days  would  be  bet- 
ter. **  Two  craters,  five  lakes,  four  min- 
ed cities,  five  grottoes,  and  vapor  baths 
more  or  less  poisonous,  an  amphitheatre, 
one  mined  prison,  two  ruined  r^ervoirs, 
one  ruined  gate,  two  ruined  aqueducts  and 
bridges,  seven  ruined  villas,  three  fish- 
ponds, and  six  temples,  including  thirty 
miles  carriage  ride,  three  miles  donkey- 
back,  distance  man-back  uncertain,  some 
five  or  six  miles  walking,  climbing,  stum- 
bling, and  subterranean  exploring,  besides 
a  small  piece  of  boating,  and  Uie  paring  of 
upward  of  80  dlstmct  fees  and  grataitiee !" 

A  carriage  will  cost  say  $5  for  a  par^. 
Start  early  in  the  morning,  taking  from  the 
hotel  the  most  honest  valet  de  place  yon 
can  find,  and  give  him  a  carte  hUrnche  to 
pay  all  fees,  donkey-hire,  etc.,  to  keep  yon 
rid  of  all  beggars,  sellers  of  antiques- 
manufactured  at  Pozzuoli — and,  in  ftct,  to 
act  as  body-guard,  and  keep  you  from  be- 
ing swindled  and  imposed  upon. 

It  would  require  a  volume  as  large  as 
this  to  describe  what  mav  be  seen  on  this 
excursion ;  we  shall  consequently  give  bat 
a  short  synopsis. 

The  Grotto  of  Pausilipo  (at  the  entrance 
of  which  is  Virgirs  tomb)  is  only  a  tonnd 
cut  through  the  hill  half  a  mile  in  length, 
about  75  feet  high,  through  which  we  pass 
on  our  way  to  Pozzuoli,  the  principal  sights 
of  which  are  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Sera* 
pis,  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  18tfa 
century,  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
Toledo  Palace,  where  it  had  been  baried 
by  an  earthquake.  Most  of  its  beantifnl 
columns,  graceful  statuary,  and  elecant- 
colored  marbles  were  removed  by  the.  King 
of  Naples  to  decorate  his  palace  and  tbea* 
tre  at  Caserta. 
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Grotto  del  Cane. 


Here  ako  may  be  seen  the  immense 
Mole  constructed  b}'  the  Emperor  Caligu- 
la,  the  amphitheatre  in  which  the  Emperor 
Nero  fought,  and  under  which  St.  Janua- 
rios  was  imprisoned,  480  by  380  feet ;  the 
Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  and  the  Villa  of  Cicero,  or  what 
remains  of  it.  This  last  contained  for  a 
long  time  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, who  died  at  Baiae,  previous  to  their 
removal  to  his  splendid  mausoleum  at 
Kome.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
numerous  baths,  temples,  and  tombs.  On 
onr  way  we  pass  the  monastery  of  the  Cap- 
pacini,  where  St.  Jannarius  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. The  stone  on  which  he  was  be- 
headed is  here  shown. 

Alter  passing  the  half-extinct  volcano 
of  Solfatcrra  and  Monte  Nuovo,  we  arrive 
at  tjohe  AvemuBy  which  is  connected  with 
Lake  Lucrine  by  a  canal  cut  by  the  Em- 
peror Agrippa.  Here  we  have  the  Siby[*8 
Cave,  immortalized  by  Yirgil.  If  you  are 
anxious  to  be  choked  with  foul  air,  covered 
with  soot  and  smoke,  you  may  traverse  the 
entrance  mounted  on  a  man^s  back,  who 
follows  another  carrying  a  torch,  and  get 
landed  up  to  the  knees  in  water  in  a  small- 
rized  stone  chamber  black  as  midnight — 
ikafa  the  Grotfo!  A  short  distance  far- 
ther there  is  another  grotto,  the  duplicate 
of  this.  Yirgil  deserves  much  credit  in 
his  selection  of  such  an  avenue  to  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Here  ^neas,  conducted  by 
the  Sibyl,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  infernal 
gods.  Lake  Lucrine  is  celebrated  for  its 
oyster-beds,  f^om  which  the  Romans  de- 
rived their  supply  of  bivalves. 

After  passing  the  hot  Baiha  ofNero^  sit- 
uated under  where  his  villa  is  supposed  to 
have  stood,  and  where  you  can  have  eggs 
boiled  in  two  minutes  by  a  guide  who  will 
charge  you  at  much  as  he  can  ffetjbr  them, 
you  arrive  at  the  Bay  of  Baice,  so  justly 
celebrated  by  Horace.  The  town  of  Baite, 
if  we  credit  Cicero,  was  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  and  licentious  cities  in  Italy. 
Daring  both  the  Roman  and  Middle  Ages 
it  was  notorious  for  its  profligacy.  Mar- 
tial says  the  Roman  matrons  arrived  here 
vith  the  reputation  of  Penelope  and  left  it 
with  that  of  Helen.  And  even  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century  the  ladies  of  Naples, 
in  leaving  it,  left  their  virtue  behind  them. 
It  is  said  it  was  the  ruin  of  both  old  and 


young.  Here  yon  will  find  a  ffrand  hotel^ 
but  maccaroni  and  vinegar  are  the  onl}'  in- 
ducements to  j)atronize  it.  The  principal 
objects  of  curiosity  are  the  castle  of  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  with  the  numerous  baths, 
temples,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  said  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  starved  himself  to  death  here. 

We  now  pass  the  tomb  of  Agrippina, 
the  villa  of-  Hortensius,  or  the  foundations 
of  it  in  the  water.  Here  Nero  plotted  the 
death  of  his  mother,  whom  he  killed  at  her 
villa  near  Lucrine. 

MUenOj  the  principal  naval  port  of  the 
Romans ;  here  Csesar  Augustus,  Mark  An- 
tony, and  Pompey  met  to  divide  the  Ro- 
man Empire. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Arco  Felice,  the 
gateway  of  the  old  city  of  Cumse,  from  the 
top  of  which  a  splendid  view  may  be  ob- 
tained, including  the  retreat  and  spot  on 
which  the  great  Scipio  Africanus  breathed 
his  last.  CumsB  has  recently  become  no- 
torious for  the  immense  number  of  tombs 
which  have  been  discovered,  containing 
not  only  skeletons,  but  armor,  pictures, 
vases,  and  jewelr}^  The  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  three  distinct  races.  The 
uppermost  stratum  consists  of  the  narrow 
graves  of  the  Romans,  beneath  this  the 
tombs  of  the  early  Greek  settlers,  and 
deeper  still,  some  fifty  feci  below  the  sur- 
face, the  original  sepulchres  of  an  unknown 
race. 

We  now  pass  the  ancient  IMermtm,  im- 
mortalized as  the  residence  of  Scipio  Afri< 
canus.  To  this  plape  he  retired  after  being 
&lsely  accused  of  peculation  by  his  coun- 
trymen. 

The  lAxke  Agncmo  is  about  three  miles 
in  circumference ;  its  waters  are  noted  for 
the  cure  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  Near 
the  Stufe  di  San  Germano  is  the  Grotto 
del  Cane,  where  unfortunate  dogs  are  near« 
ly  killed  for  the  benefit  of  visitors,  to  show 
them  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  These 
dogs,  it  is  said,  are  so  in  the  habit  of  dying 
that  they  donH  mind  it  at  all.  The  oper- 
ator holds  the  dog  by  the  legs,  with  his 
head  close  to  the  surface ;  in  one  minute 
he  is  in  convulsions.-  A  lighted  torch  held 
close  to  the  ground  is  immediately  extin- 
guished ;  and  a  pistol  can  not  be  fired  with- 
in its  infiaence.  It  is  continually  exhaling 
flrom  the  opening  volumes  of  steam  and 

gas. 
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ROUTE  No.  14. 

Frcm  Naples  to  Cairo  and  the  Nth,  via 
Palermo,  Messina,  Syraciuie,  Moant  Etna, 
and  Alexandria. 

From  Napks  to  Palermo^  dist.  200  miles : 
time,  18  hrs. ;  fare,  40  frs.  60  c  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  8  P.M. 

SICILY. 

SicUy  is  the  Uagwt,  finest,  most  fmit- 
fal,  and  most  celebrated  island  in  the  Med- 
iterranean.  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
180  miles,  by  upward  of  100  in  its  widest 
limits.  It  is  separated  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Italy  by  the  narrow  Strait  of 
Meesina,  only  two  mUes  across.  The  shape 
of  the  island  is  triangular,  and  it  gradually 
narrows  f^om  its  eastern  shores  toward  its 
westernmost  limit.  A  range  of  mountains 
extends  through  the  length  of  Sicily  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  northern  coast. 
All  the  lower  portion  of  these  mountains, 
which  average  6000  feet  in  height,  is  cov* 
•red  with  dense  and  beautiAil  vegetation. 
Higher  up,  the  woody  region  encircles 
the  mountains,  and  the  upper  part  is  na- 
ked, and  blackened  by  the  fires  of  numer- 
ous eruptions.  The  valleys  of  Sicily  are 
tbicldy  inhabited,  and  covered  with  ol- 
ives, vines,  com,  froit-trees,  and  aromatic 
herbs.  Sicily  is  well  watered  by  numer- 
ous small  rivers,  and  its  harbors  are  con- 
siderable and  good.  Near  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  rises  the  gigantic  cone  of 
^tna,  called  by  the  SicilUns  Mount  Gibello, 
Its  base  is  80  miles  in  circumference,  and 
it  rises  to  the  stupendous  height  of  10,872 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  base  is  highly  cultivated;  higher  up, 
the  woody  district,  and  above  the  forest 
there  is  a  waste  of  black  lava.  The  crater 
is  about  two  miles  in  circumference;  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  numerous  small 
Gones,  where  the  fire  contauied  within  has 
burst  through  its  shattered  sides. 

The  population  of  Sicily  amounts  to 
nearly  2,500,000 ;  its  area  in  square  miles, 
10,500.  Its  vegetable  products  embrace 
numerous  tropical  as  well  as  European 
plants.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
native  country  of  corn,  and  Homer  says 
of  its  inhabitants, 
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^^  Untaught  to  plant,  to  turn  the  glebe,  tod  bov, 
They  all  their  prodactt  to  free  Nature  ove; 
Tlie  soil  untiird,  a  ready  harvest  yields, 
With  wheat  and  harley  waire  the  golden  fieldi; 
Spontaneous  vines  train  weighty  clnsten  poor, 
And  Jove  descends  in  each  prolific  shower." 

Sicily  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of 
mauy  flourishing  Greek  colonies ;  and  the 
presumption  is,  its  population  was  then 
double  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  It 
fell  successively  under  the  government  of 
the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Greek 
emperors,  Saracens,  Normans,  and  French, 
till  at  length  it  became  a  dependency,  iint 
of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  more  recently 
that  of  Naples ;  it  is  now  annexed  to  tbs 
kingdom  of  Victor  EmmanueL 

The  principal  products  and  exports  of 
Sicily  are  olive-oil,  oranges,  lemons,  al- 
monds, and  other  fruits,  maize,  rice,  beans, 
pulse,  manna,  flax,  hemp,  liquorice,  and 
sumach.  The  wine  trade  is  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent.  The  best  wines  of 
the  island  grow  on  ^tna,  and  are  red,  be- 
ing almost  the  only  good  red  wine  of  the 
class  in  the  island,  though  others  are  pro- 
duced at  Taormina  and  Faro,  bat  they 
have  a  taint  of  pitch.  Syracuse  prodnccs 
over  its  smouldering  remains  a  red  mos- 
cadine  equal  to  any  other  in  the  world,  if 
not  superior.  A  white  vin  de  Uqueitr  is  also 
made  here,  but  only  of  the  second  class. 
Meesina  furnishes  much  wine  for  exporta- 
tion. The  Yal  di  Mazara  and  its  vme- 
yards  give  wines  known  in  America  as 
well  as  iEtna  and  Bronte.  Marsala,  when 
obtained  without  the  admixture  of  execrsp 
ble  Sicilian  brandy,  is  an  agreeable  wins, 
something  like  Madeira  of  the  second  class, 
and  of  great  body. 

Smyth,  in  his  description  of  Sicilian  duur- 
acter,  says :  **  They  are  of  middle  stature, 
well  made,  with  dark  eyes  and  coarse  bladL 
hair ;  their  features  are  better  than  tb^ 
complexions ;  and  they  attain  maturity  and 
begin  to  decline  earlier  than  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  more  northern  regions.  They  sn 
cheerful,  inquisitive,  and  fanciful,  with  s 
redundance  of  unmeaning  compliments, 
showing  they  are  not  so  deficient  in  nat- 
ural talents  as  in  their  duo  cultivation. 
Their  delivery  is  vehement,  rapid,  full  of 
action,  and  their  gesticulation  violent ;  ths 
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latter  is  so  significant  as  almost  to  possess 
the  power  of  speech,  and  animates  them 
with  peculiar  vivacity,  bordering,  howev- 
er, rather  on  conceit  than  wit,  on  farce 
than  humor. 

"  The  upper  classes  are  incorrigibly  in- 
dolent, and  fond  to  excess  of  titles  and 
such  like  markd  of  distinction.  Here,  in 
fact,  every  house  is  a  palace,  every  handi- 
craft is  a  profession,  every  respectable  per- 
son at  least  an  excellency,  and  every  er- 
rand-boy is  charged  with  an  embassy! 
This  love  of  ostentation  is  so  inveterate 
that  the  poorer  nobility  and  gentry  are 
penurious  in  the  extreme  in  their  domes- 
tic arrangements,  and  almost  starve  them- 
selves to  be  able  to  appear  abroad  in  the 
evening  in  a  poverty-stricken  equipage." 

Accounts  in  Sicily  are  kept  in /rcmcs. 


PALERMO. 

Palermo. — The  ancient  Panormus  con- 
tarns  a  population  of  175,000.  Principal 
hotels  are  II,  A,  In  Trincicna,  which  rises 
above  a  delightful  walk  by  the  sea,  and 
H,  de  France^  on  Piazza  Marina.  Prices 
are  low ;  very  good  rooms  and  good  table 
d'hote  at  $1 50  per  day.  This  city,  which 
is  regularly  built,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west side  of  an  extensive  bay,  in  a  wide 
plain,  bounded  by  Alpine  mountains,  which, 
from  its  luxuriance,  has  been  termed  the 
"Golden  Shell."  Every  where  the  eye 
can  rest  one  sees  orchards  in  bloom,  fields 
of  cactuses  glistening  in  the  sun,  gardens 
of  orange-trees,  fields  watered  by  small 
canals  that  fertilizo  the  soil  of  Palermo. 

In  front  of  the  city,  commanding  de- 
lightful views  of  sea,  shore,  and  mountain^ 
is  the  Marini,  a  raised  terrace  or  platform, 
extending  a  mile  along  the  bay ;  it  is  250 
feet  wide,  and  one  of  the  finest  public  prom- 
enades in  Palermo.  Immediately  below 
this  there  is  a  beautiful  drive,  formerly 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  Bourbon  kings. 
They  were  thrown  down  in  the  Revolution 
of  184^.  At  the  east  end  of  this  walk  is 
the  Villa  Giulia,  or  the  Public  Garden,  laid 
out  in  walks  interspersed  with  statues, 
fountains,  and  summer-bouses.  There  is 
one  lone  fountain  where  the  water  falls 
over  green  niches,  in  which  f^sh  nosegays 
•IB  placed  every  day ;  the  effect  of  these 


flowers,  seen  through  the  falling  crystal, 
is  truly  delightful.  Adjoining  this  garden 
is  the  Botamccd  Garderij  which  contains  a 
large  collection  of  very  valuable  plants; 
at  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful  building,  in 
which  botanical  lectures  are  delivered.  To 
enter  both  gardens  a  fee  is  demanded ;  in 
fact,  every  where  you  go  here  it  is  the 
same;  but  they  are  satisfied  with  very 
little. 

Two  large  streets,  the  Strada  Nuovo 
and  Strada  Toledo,  each  upward  of  a  mile 
in  length,  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  dividing  the  city  into  four  equal 
parts,  and  leading  to  the  four  principal 
gates.  These  four  different  parts  or  quar- 
ters of  the  city  are  known  by  their  re- 
spective names  of  Loggia,  AU)efyaria,  Kal^ 
fo,  and  Capo, 

The  main  street  of  Palermo,  the  Toledo, 
is  perfectly  straight,  and  passes  through 
the  city  from  Porta  Felice  to  Porta  Nuova. 
It  preserves  in  its  aspect,  as  well  as  its 
name,  evident  tokens  of  Spanish  presence. 
Indeed,  many  influences  are  visible:  the 
Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  who  made  Pa- 
lermo the  capital  of  their  Sicilian  domin- 
ions ;  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  Spaniards,  have  held  her 
successively.  Palermo  may  have  forgot- 
ten her  ancient  rulers,  but  she  has  kept 
vivid  traces  of  her  modem  masters.  The 
streets  are  well  paved  with  large  flat  blocks 
of  lava,  and  are  lined  throughout  their 
whole  length  with  handsome  buildings  in 
the  Doric,  Ionian,  and  Corinthian  orders, 
and  enriched  with  statues  and  fountains. 

Nearly  all  the  finest  mansions  have  mis- 
erable shops  at  the  base,  and  when  the  oc- 
cupant is  short  of  room  he  usurps  the  side- 
walk, making  the  foot-passenger  walk  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  among  the  car- 
riages. Nearly  all  these  houses  have  large 
picturesque  balconies,  where  the  ladies 
spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time.  They 
are  generally  on  the  upper  fioor,  and  are 
mostly  hired  by  nuns,  who  have  under- 
ground passages  that  lead  from  their  clois- 
ters ;  they  come  here  to  breathe  the  fresh 
evening  air  after  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
balconies  are  so  closely  grated  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  see  them, 

Palermo  has  a  great  number  of  convents 
and  churches.  There  is  said  to  be  about 
seventy-five  of  the  former.  The  churches, 
especially  those  that  line  the  Toledo,  are 
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almost  alt  magniiioent — fanmense  amoants 
have  been  lavished  in  ftplendid  marbles 
and  costly  alabastos.  Many  of  them  are 
abeolately  covered  with  mosaics;  the 
floors,  chapels,  and  columns,  of  inlaid  mar- 
ble ;  and  the  altars  and  tabernacles  of  pre- 
cioas  stones,  lapis  lazoli,  verd- antique, 
malachite,  and  Jasper.  They  are  nearly 
all  built  with  an  elevated  fa9ade,  a  limg 
nave,  and  two  side  aisles,  bounded  by  lat- 
eral chapelii,  dedicated  to  various  saints, 
and  decorated  with  pillars,  paintings,  stat- 
ues, and  flowers. 

Tke  Catiudrcd  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Sicilian-Arab-Norman  style ;  it  is  sit- 
uated at  the  end  of  the  Toledo,  in  a  wide 
piazza.  It  was  erected  by  Archbishop 
Waller  near  the  close  of  the  12th  century. 
The  interior  has  been  desecrated  by  white- 
wash. It  contains  some  very  good  paint- 
ings ;  a  statue  of  St.  Rosalie,  tbe  patron 
saint  of  Palermo ;  the  tombs  of  Roger,  the 
founder  of  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
that  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  wife  Con- 
stance, etc.,  etc. 

Other  churches  well  worth  visiting  are 
8i,  Gnu^ipe  and  Martorana :  the  last  be- 
longs to  the  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns. 
The  nave  is  built  in  the  Arab  and  Norman 
style ;  the  walls  and  high  altar  are  mag- 
nificent with  mosaic,  lapis  lazuli,  verd-an- 
tique,  and  porpbyr}'. 

The  Boyal  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
viceroy,  stands  on  a  large  square  near  tlie 
Porta  Nuova ;  it  was  begun  by  the  Sara- 
cens, continued  and  finished  by  the  Nor- 
mans. One  of  the  chambers  of  this  palace 
contains  the  portraits  of  the  Spanish,  Nea^ 
politan,  and  Sicilian  viceroys.  The  apart- 
ments immediately  above  the  viceroy's  are 
kept  in  constant  readiness  for  tbe  king 
whenever  he  chooses  to  visit  Sicily.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  of  1848  the  population 
threw  all  the  furniture  out  of  the  windows 
and  destroyed  it.  They  also  destroyed  one 
of  the  two  ancient  bronze  Rams  found  at 
Syracuse.  The  palace  contains  a  gallery 
of  pictures  and  a  good  armory.  On  its 
summit  is  the  observatory  from  which  Pioz- 
za  discovered  the  planet  Ceres.  There  is 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  city  and  harbor 
from  this  point. 

Attached  to  this  ]mlace  Is  the  CappeOa 
PakUinay  or  church  of  St.  Peter,  built  by 
'Rof'eT  II.  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury— a  splendid  monument  of  the  mag- 
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nificence  of  the  Norman  sovereigns.  Thii 
chapel  is  small  and  el^ant ;  its  eight  arch* 
es  are  supported  by  fine  marble  colomas; 
its  walls  are  of  richly-cokwed  mosaic,  and 
the  pavement  of  variegated  marbles. 

Through  the  Porta  Nuova,  not  hi  from 
the  king's  palace,  but  stUl  in  the  conntrr, 
stands  the  Palace  of  Zi$a^  a  real  Saracen 
edifice  built  in  the  9th  or  10th  centurv.  It 
is  still  in  good  repair,  and  has  been  sev- 
eral times  used  lately  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  view  from  this  point  is  most  grsnd: 
the  city,  the  bay,  the  mountains  that  in- 
close the  plain  of  Palermo  on  every  side, 
are  in  full  view,  adorned  with  groves— the 
bamboos,  the  magnolias,  and  the  genuu- 
ums,  which  here  grow  .to  the  height  of  la 
ordinary  tree ;  these,  with  the  palm-trees 
waving  in  the  air  with  mingled  majes^ 
and  grace,  and  flowers  of  every  kind  grow- 
ing fVeely,  unsheltered  by  glass  prisons, 
seem  to  render  the  scene  an  earthly  pszsp 
dise. 

Near  the  Palace  of  Zlaa  Is  the  Capncliio 
convent  containing  the  celebrated  Cata- 
eombs.  There  are  an  immense  number  of 
bodies  in  this  receptacle,  and  the  sight  is 
truly  disgusting.  The  males  are  all  stand- 
ing on  their  feet  on  shelves,  and  the  fe- 
males are  laid  down  in  boxes  with  gUfli 
lids,  dressed  in  the  same  clothes  they  wore 
during  life — ^many  of  them  in  their  bridal 
robes.  The  bodies  are  either  numbered, 
or  the  name  of  the  person  on  a  ticket  is  at- 
tached. The  position  they  occupy  in  the 
Catacombs  costs  $5  for  the  males  and  f  10 
for  the  females.  Some  of  the  bodies  have 
been  here  several  centuries.  Among  oth- 
ers is  that  of  the  King  of  Tunis:  he  wtt 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was 
saved  by  the  Capuchin  monks,  taken  to 
their  convent,  where  he  fell  sick.  While 
ill  he  embraced  the  Christian  religion ;  be 
died,  and  his  body  is  here  preserved.  Aft- 
er death  the  body  goes  through  a  process 
of  embalming,  previous  to  which  it  is  Icept 
under  running  water  for  six  months.  Ev- 
ery monk  who  has  died  here  since  the 
foundation  of  the  convent,  is  stuck  up 
dressed  in  tbe  habiliments  of  tbe  order. 
They  are  pointed  out  with  apparent  pride 
and  satisfaction  by  one  of  the  fraternity. 

Among  the  sights  well  worth  seeing  in 
Palermo  is  the  P<dazza  Vercelk,  cfflnmand- 
ing  a  very  beautiful  view  of  the  harbor. 
It  is  built,  as  Prince  Napoleon's  bouse  m 
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Rue  Montague,  Paris,  to  represent  a  Pom- 
peian  villa. 

Every  traveler,  nearl}'  the  first  thing  he 
does  after  his  arrival  at  Palermo,  maizes 
the  ascent  of  Monte  Peregrino  to  visit  the 
Shrme  of  St.  Rosalie,  Were  there  no 
shrine  to  see,  the  view  alone  would  well 
repay  him.  Here  only  can  you  distinguish 
every  object  in  the  .city,  and  gain  a  clear 
outline  of  its  walls  and  gates,  and  all  its 
lovely  suRoandings.  '^Ascend  St.  PauFs, 
London,  what  do  yon  see  ?  Roofs.  As- 
cend any  height  out  of  the  city  ?  haze  and 
smoke.  So  with  Paris :  ascend  Notre 
Dame  or  Mont  Martre — the  view  is  fine, 
but  there  is  no  outline;  a  wilderness  of 
roofe,  but  nothing  to  treasure  up  in  the 
memory.  So  at  Some :  the  view  from  the 
Pincian  HiU — roofs^  and  the  distance  a  des- 
ert plain.  At  Naples  and  Genoa  you  ad- 
mire their  magnificent  bays  and  the  arena 
of  lovely  hills  which  surround  them ;  but 
landing  dispels  the  illusion.  Perhaps  Yen- 
ice  or  Milan  comes  nearer  to  Palermo,  seen 
from  a  height,  than  any  other  city.  In  the 
former,  although  looking  fh)m  the  Cam- 
panile, we  see  the  Alpine  summits  with 
their  snowy  peaks ;  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
clad  in  the  de6pest  verdure ;  her  radiant 
domes  glistening  in  the  sun;  her  water- 
streets  refi3Cting  beauty  on  every  side  : 
still  we  are  too  much  in  the  city  to  see  it 
properly.  Milan,  firom  the  Duomo,  is  a 
lovely  sight;  but  roof^  predominate.  But 
in  the  scene  fVom  Monte  Peregrino  noth- 
ing disappoints  you.  There  is  nothing  one 
could  wish  that  would  add  to  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  scene.  Had  Mohammed  seen 
it,  instead  of  Damascus,  from  the  heights, 
well  might  he  have  said^  "  I  can  not  enter. 
There  is  but  one  Paradise  fpr  me,  and  that 
is  above." 

The  legend  of  the  patron  saint  of  Paler- 
mo is  firmly  believed  by  the  natives.  St. 
Rosalie  was  young  (14  years),  of  illustrious 
birth,  and  affianced  to  Roger,  king  of  Sici- 
ly, the  same  who  had  expelled  the  Arabs 
from  Sicily  and  Malta.  Two  days  before 
the  celebration  of  these  nuptials  she  fled 
from  home  and  kindred,  from  the  world 
and  its  ties,  to  the  lonely  spot  on  the  top 
of  Monte  Perejsrino.  Her  youthful  body 
"was  fiound  in  a  grotto,  some  centuries  later, 
under  the  following  circumstances.  Dur- 
ing a  frightful  plague,  which  had  been  rag- 
big  in  Palermo  for  some  weeks,  one  of  the 


citizens  dreamed  that  a  dove  descended 
f roin  heaven  and  beckoned  him  to  follow : 
he  did  so,  and  was  led  to  the  top  of  Monte 
Peregrino,  where  he  beheld  the  body  of  the 
lost  Rosalie.  The  dream  made  such  an 
impression  upon  him  that  he  visited  the 
grotto  in  the  morning,  and  there  discover- 
ed her  remains  in  the  most  perfect  state. 
He  immediately  reported  the  case  to  the 
authorities,  who,  with  all  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  brought  the  body  in  state  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Palermo,  when  immediate- 
ly the  plague  departed.  A  church  was 
built  on  the  spot  which  Rosalie  had  in- 
habited, and  an  altar  was  raised  beneath 
the  hole  in  the  rock  where  her  remains 
had  been  found.  An  iron  railing  sur- 
rounds the  altar ;  near  it,  on  the  left,  is  a 
fine  marble  statue  of  St.  Rosalie  dying ;  it 
is  by  a  Florentine  sculptor.  Behind  the 
altar  is  a  brook  flowing  from  the  mountain. 

"MonrecUe — ^a  miserable  little  town  about 
four  miles  distant,  after  passing  through 
Porta  Nuova.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  visit  this  town,  however,  to  see  its  re« 
markable  church — the  finest  in  Sicily.  It 
was  founded  by  William  the  Good  in  the 
12th  centuiy.  The  legend  connected  with 
it  runs  thus :  William  the  Good,  having 
gone  hunting  on  the  mountain,  and  fallen 
asleep  beneath  the  oak-tree,  had  a  dream, 
in  which  the  blessed  Virgin  appeared  to 
him,  and  commanded  him  to  build  a  church 
on  the  spot.  Hence,  says  tradition,  the 
church  and  the  name.  Mount  Royal.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  is -its  style  of  archi- 
tecture— ^Greek  or  Arabic,  Byzantine  or 
Norman.  The  walls  are  covered  with  mag- 
nificent mosaics,  representing  scriptural 
histories.  The  chapels  are  of  the  richest 
marbles,  and  the  sides  covered  with  masses 
of  the  most  splendid  mosaics.  There  is  a 
very  fine  cloister  in  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery of  Monreale.  The  gates  of  the 
church  are  of  bronze,  by  Pisan  Bonarmo, 
and  are  beautiful  relics  of  the  12th  centu- 
ry. The  house  and  gardens  of  the  Prin- 
cipessa  Butera-Radali,  which  were  occupied 
in  1845  and  1846  by  the  imperial  family 
of  Russia,  are  well  worthy  a  visit,  as  is 
also  the  "Favorita,"  the  residence  of  the 
exiled  Bourbons  while  Mnrat  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Naples;  but  every  thing  now 
looks  melancholy  and  deserted. 

Palermo  has  a  college  of  nobles,  a  high 
female  seminary,  an  episcopal  seminary^ 
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many  inferior  schoob,  and  nnmeroos  char- 
itable institutions,  public  baths,  libraries, 
and  scientific  associations.  The  sillc  man- 
ufactures are  the  principal  source  of  in- 
dustry, but  the  inhabitants  depend  more 
on  its  being  the  seat  of  goyemment  and 
residence  of  the  viceroy.  If  you  have  no 
courier,  employ  a  valet  de  place  for  one  or 
two  days :  price  50  c. 

There  is  a  very  fine  opera-house  here, 
and  an  excellent  company. 

Make  your  bargain  with  the  boatman 
before  you  land  or  embark.  If  he  ask  hoo 
francs,  offer  him  om;  he  will  be  sure  to 
take  one  and  a  half.  The  boatmen  will 
often  agree  to  take  yourself  and  baggage 
to  the  hotel  for  two  francs,  or  about  40  cts. 
This  will  be  plenty  to  offer  for  carriage  and 
boat.  There  is  no  regular  tariff,  but  they 
all  insist  there  is,  and  what  they  ask  is  ex- 
actly the  tariff.  Indies  must  not  be  fright- 
ened at  tlieir  loud  talk  and  quarreling!  it 
never  results  in  any  thinf;. 

Frmn  Palermo  to  Meuina^  distance  180 
miles :  fare,  $6  2G :  time,  12  hours.  Steam- 
ers sail  several  times  a  week. 

About  daybreak  we  pass  to  the  south  of 
the  celebrated  islands  of  Lipari,  or  Vulca- 
nite of  the  Romans,  who  supposed  them  to 
be  inhabited  by  Vulcan,  god  of  fire,  from 
their  emitting  smoke  and  fiames.  The 
principal  islands  are  seven  in  number,  viz., 
Lipari,  Stromboli,  Vulcano,  Salini,  Pana- 
ria,  Felicndia,  and  Alcudi  Their  entire 
population  is  about  28,000.  They  are  all 
of  volcanic  origin.  Stromboli,  which  is 
the  most  northerly,  is  the  only  volcano  in 
Europe  which  is  conttantfy  emitting  smoke 
and  flames.  On  a  dark  night  the  reflec- 
tion of  its  flames  may  be  seen  on  the  ocean 
for  many  miles.  Lipari  and  Vulcano  have 
also  craters,  which  are  occasionally  in  ac- 
tion. Earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  the  climate  is  pure,  and  highly 
salubrious.  Lipari  is  the  great  mine  from 
whence  Europe  and  America  obtain  all  the 
pumice-stone  used;  its  entire  soil  is  com- 
posed of  that  singular  substance ;  it  is 
also  plenty  at  Vulcano ;  it  is  worth  $50 
per  ton  in  the  English  market. 

Messina  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
on  the  straits  of  the  same  name,  eight  miles 
from  Reggio,  on  the  Italian  side.  The 
straits  here  are  only  two  miles  wide.  Mes- 
sina is  the  second  city  in  Sicily.  Though 
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smaller  than  Palermo,  it  is  superior  in 
commercial  importance.  Its  harbor  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  ami  its  enTirom 
are  the  best  cultivated  and  most  thickly  in- 
habited part  of  Sicily.  Population  135,000. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  fftotorio— irdl 
kept 

One  or  two  days  may  be  weU  spent  here. 
Messina  contains  numerous  curiosities, 
and  some  relics  which  few  cities  can 
boast.  One  of  the  relics  consists  of  an  aa- 
iograpk  letter  written  by  the  Virgin  Man* 
to  the  Messenians,  in  w^ich  she  assures 
them  that  she  has  taken  them  under  her 
special  care  and  protection !  She  also,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  estab- 
lish beyond  all  cavil  ^e  genuineness  of 
the  letter,  gave  a  lock  of  her  own  hair  to 
the  person  intrusted  with  the  conveyanoe 
of  the  letter !  The  Virgin  has  kept  ber 
promise  on  several  occasions.  At  one  time, 
when  the  citj'  was  suffering  by  famine,  it 
was  saved  by  a  timely  arrival  of  a  supply 
of  com  which  she  sent !  It  would  be  con- 
sidered unsafe  in  Messina  to  question  tht 
genuineness  of  either  of  those  relics.  Wbst 
a  pity  she  forgot  them  in  1788,  when  the 
whole  city  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earth- 
quake which  happened  in  that  year. 

The  city  has  a  very  fine  appearance  finxn 
the  streets.  It  is  in  form  of  a  crescent 
From  the  palazzetta»  or  quay,  in  front, 
which  extends  over  two  miles,  and  at 
which  lie  all  the  shipping,  the  city  and 
background  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. The  houses,  being  built  of  white 
stone,  contrast  finely  with  the  dark,  laxo- 
riant,  cone-like  hills  in  the  rear.  The  prin- 
cipal street,  running  parallel  with  the  quay? 
is  bordered  with  fine  houses,  and  is  weU 
paved  with  square  blocks  of  lava,  and  is 
ornamented  with  numerous  churdies,  stat- 
ues, and  fountains. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  in  Met* 
sina  is  the  CathedraL,  which  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1783.  It  is 
situated  in  a  very  fine  square,  the  foxmtain 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Sicily.  The  cathedral  was  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  centary,  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  Roger  the 
Norman.  It  is  a  Gothic  building,  with 
heavy  and  gloomy  exterior.  The  interi- 
or, however,  is  richly  ornamented,  and 
corresponds  in  richness  to  the  fSii/9ade.  Tbe 
pulpit  is  beautifully  carved,  and  is  oonsid- 
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eredtbe  master-piece  of  the  Sicfliftn  scmlp- 
tor  Gaggini.  The  principal  altar  and  roof 
of  the  choir  are  adorned  with  mosaics  and 
precious  stones.  The  nave  is  supported 
by  immense  granite  columns  taken  from 
a  temple  of  Neptune. 

The  other  churches  worthy  of  a  visit 
are  MoiUe  Virgine^  Anmmciation^  and  St. 
Giorgio,  The  last  belongs  to  the  convent 
of  the  Bemardines,  and  requires  some  ex- 
erciM  to  mount  the  hill.  Among  some  of 
the  pictures  in  this  church  is  one  by  Ste- 
iano  Giordano,  and  one  by  Antonio  Felo- 
camo.  The  marbles  and  inlaid-work  are 
very  rich. 

The  Victrcy'i  Palace  stands  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  city.  It  is  a  fine  building. 
Adjoining  are  the  public  walks,  beautiful- 
ly decorated. 

The  Harbor  is  well  defended  by  a  cita- 
^  provided  with  bomb-quarter  and  stores 
on  the  Vauban  principle.  There  are  also 
two  well-built  forts  above  the  town,  and 
one  commanding  the  mouths  of  the  Fiu- 
nure.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world;  first-class  men-of-war  can  lie 
in  any  part  of  the  basin,  and  the  largest- 
nzed  traders  can  be  accommodated  with 
perfect  safety  «t  any  part  of  its  immense 
<inay.  To  this  port  and  harbor  Messina  is 
irhoUy  indebted  for  her  prosperity.  Then 
W  situation  between  Italy  and  Sicily 
gives  her  great  advantages  as  a  commer- 
cial entrepot.  The  principal  exports  con- 
sist of  oranges,  lenwns,  wines,  olive  oil,  ol- 
ives, silk,  rags,  and  com. 

Messina  has  two  theatres  and  an  openu 
boose.  The  last  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Earope,  and  the  company  employed  first 
tlass. 

Travelers  who  wish  to  make  the  ascent 
of  iff.  jEincL,  which  is  40  miles  to  the  south- 
'^est  of  Messina,  can  take  the  railroad,  now 
(1868)  completed  to  Catania. 


Catania  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
•^tna.  It  contains  60,000  inhabitants. 
The  plan  of  the  city  is  very  fine,  and  no 


one  can  deviate  from  it.  Every  thing 
around  you  is  made  of  the  fell  destroyer, 
lava.  The  mole  which  protects  the  har- 
bor is  lava,  the  houses  are  built  of  lava, 
the  streets  are  paved  with  lava ;  their  fur- 
niture, toys,  every  thing  is  lava ;  and  this 
same  lava,  by  its  own  decomposition,  has 
covered  the  plains  of  Sicil}-  in  this  direo* 
tion  with  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world. 
Catania  has  a  beautiful  appearance  from 
the  sea,  and  landing  does  not  dispel  the  il- 
lusion. The  streets  are  regular,  spacious, 
and  handsome,  lined  with  elegant  houses, 
churehes,  convents,  palaces,  and  public 
establishments.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
earthquakes,  nearly  all  the  ancient  monu- 
ments have  been  destroyed.  There  still 
remains,  however,  remnants  of  an  amphi- 
theatre larger  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
a  hippodrome,  odeum,  and  theatre,  with 
numerous  temples,  aqueducts,  baths,  and 
fountains.  The  principal  manufacture 
here  is  silk.  The  city  exports  largely 
snow  from  Mt.  ^tna,  wine,  olive  oil,  ol- 
ives, figs,  soda,  and  manure. 

Syracuae  lies  about  80  miles  south  fh>m 
Catania.  Its  population,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  250,000,  is  now  about  20,000. 
Among  the  objects  of  antiquity  which  it 
now  possesses  is  the  Cathedral^  which  was 
converted  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 
The  famous  fountain  of  Arcthnsa,  the  glo- 
ry of  ancient  Syracuse,  is  now  degraded 
into  a  washing-tub.  The  Latomue^  or  pris- 
ons cut  in  the  solid  rocks.  The  "  Ear  of 
Dionysku,^^ — This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
prison  where  the  tyrant  Dionysius  incar- 
cerated suspected  persons.  It  is  formed  in 
the  solid  rock  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S, 
narrowing  gradually  toward  the  end.  Along 
the  prison  runs  a  groove,  which  collected 
the  sounds  of  the  voices.  By  applying  his 
ear  to  the  end  of  the  groove  he  could  as- 
certain whether  his  suspicions  were  cor- 
rect. The  Caiacomba  in  Arcadina  are  of 
vast  extent.  They  consist  of  one  princi- 
pal avenue,  with  smaller  ones  branching 
off,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The  recesses  on 
each  side  contain  cells  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead. 

In  the  LatonwE,  or  prisons,  which  are 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  of  great  depth,  open 
at  the  top,  but  with  steep  overhanging 
sides,  the  Syracusans  confined  the  rem- 
nant of  Ihe  expedition  sent  by  Athens  to 
subjugate  them.     They  amounted  to  over 
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7000  men.  They  were  here  shot  up  for 
two  months,  with  half  supply  of  food,  just 
sufficient  to  keep  them  aUve,  exposed  to 
the  vertical  sun  by  day  and  the  dews 
by  night,  without  any  method  to  preserve 
cleanliness,  and  coming  in  contact  every 
moment  with  the  sick,  dead,  and  dying. 
At  the  end  of  two  months,  those  few  who 
had  escaped  these  horrors  with  their  lives 
were  brought  out  and  sold  for  slaves.  This 
enterprise  was  the  largest  ever  fitted  out 
by  any  Greek  state  for  the  reduction  of  a 
foreign  power.  The  attention  of  all  the 
powers  was  fixed  on  this  expedition,  and 
all  Greece  was  sanguine  of  its  success; 
but  jealousy  in  the  management  of  the 
undertaking  was  the  cause  of  its  defeat. 
Alctbittdes,  whose  experience,  ability,  and 
decision  were  universally  acknowledged, 
was  removed,  and  the  command  given  to 
Nicias,  who  was  deficient  in  the  necessary 
qualifications.  The  consequence  was  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the  glory 
and  empire  of  Athens. 

The  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans, 
200  years  before  Christ,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  ancient  ^istory.  Here  the 
great  Archimedes  rendered  himself  famous ; 
for  not  only  had  the  Romans  to  contend 
against  the  natural  strength  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city,  but  against  the  wonder- 
ful machines  first  invented  by  this  great 
mechanic.  The  city  never  could  have  been 
taken  but  for  the  treachery  of  one  of  the 
Syracusan  commanders. 

Archimedes,  Theocritus,  and  Moschus 
were  all  natives  of  Syracuse.  Up  to  the 
3rear  1698  Syracuse  was  a  city  of  great 
importance,  but  the  dreadful  earthquake 
of  that  year  laid  her  monuments  and  houses 
in  ruins. 

Travelers  who  wish  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  Mediterranean,  viz.,  to  Malta,  Alex- 
andria, Jaffa,  Be^Tout,  Tripoli,  Alexandret- 
ta,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Syria,  Malta,  Messi- 
na, Civita  Vecchia,  to  Biarseilles,  can  pur- 
chase at  Messina  a  return  ticket  from  the 
Messageries  Imperiale  Company  for  1200 
francs,  which  will  be  good  {or  four  months. 
From  thb  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  will 
be  made,  and  if  for  a  family  of  ihree^  an 
additional  10  per  cent,  discount  is  made. 
This  will  give  3'ou  time  to  go  up  the  Nile, 
and  spend  one  month  in  Palestine.  If 
you  go  to  Constantinople,  that  will  be  add- 
ed to  the  amount  at  the  same  discount  If 
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I  there  should  be  any  danger  of  your  not 
getting  through  in  that  time,  purchase 
your  ticket  to  Alexandria  only. 

To  visit  Malta  you  must  Uke  an  Autriu 
Lloyd  steamer  from  Messina ;  time,  17  h. 

MALTA. 

MaUa  is  an  island  in  the  Meditemnfltt 
Sea  belonging  to  Great  Britam.  It  is  sit- 
uated about  50  miles  to  the  south  of  Sidly, 
and  has  a  population  (exclusive  of  Gono) 
of  110,000.  Gosao,  which  lies  to  the  noftli- 
west,  has  a  population  of  17,000.  This  isl- 
and, though  small  in  sise,  is  of  vast  'm- 
portanoe  for  the  protection  of  British  ooo»- 
merce  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  a  ooal* 
ing  d6p6t  for  steamers  to  the  East  Itii 
about  17  miles  long  by  9  broad,  and  is  nat- 
urally a  barren  rock.  The  greater  part  of 
it,  however,  is  finely  cultivated,  and  plant- 
ed with  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
grains.  The  pastures  of  the  island  of  6o>> 
zo  are  very  extensive,  and  cattle  are  raised 
for  the  more  numerous  population  of  Halp 
ta.  Both  islands  produce  oranges,  lemons, 
grapes,  and  other  fruits  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. Besides  the  food  produced  by  the  soil, 
extensive  fisheries  are  carried  on  for  the 
daily  supply  of  the  market. 

The  Maltese  are  in  general  of  an  ordi- 
nary stature,  strong,  robust,  and  of  a  bcowa 
complexion.  They  are  of  a  mixed  race, 
and  speak  a  dialect  which  bears  mocfa  n- 
semblance  to  the  Arabic  spoken  on  the  op* 
posite  shores  of  Africa.  They  are  fbll  of 
fire,  and  endowed  with  a  penetrating  vnt^" 
ination.  They  possess  very  lively  p>^ 
sions,  and  are  tenacious  in  their  opiinooB, 
in  their  love,  and  in  their  hate ;  are  Isbori- 
ous*  and  fruf^,  living  on  very  slender  £ue> 
They  are  Roman  Catholic  ui  their  reliipon, 
and  are  generally  ignorant  and  snper^ 
tious.  Most  persons  in  trade  speak  the  Itat 
ian  language  as  well  as  English;  the  lat- 
ter is  now  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
About  one  tenth  of  the  entire  ^palstioa 
are  English  and  other  foreigners,  the  hal- 
anco  are  natives. 

The  Maltese  have  in  general  adopted 
the  costume  of  the  Franks,  but  the  native 
dress  is  still  worn  by  the  lower  orders. 
This  consists,  first,  of  a  long  bag,  made  of 
wool,  for  a  cap ;  it  is  dyed  various  cdors, 
and  hangs  down  behind ;  the  top  part  is 
used  for  a  purse,  or  forms  a  receptacle  ftf 
any  small  articles  the  wearer  wishes  to 
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cany  abont  him.  A  short  loose  panta- 
looDf  which  leaves  the  leg  bare  to  the 
knee,  is  confined  round  the  wuist  with  a 
girdle  of  cotton  or  silk.  A  cotton  shirt, 
with  a  short  loose  waistcoat  covering  the 
same ;  in  many  cases  the  vest  is  ornament- 
ed with  rows  of  silver  buttons,  quarter  dol- 
lars, or  English  shillings.  The  costume 
of  the  ladies  of  Malta  consists  of  a  black 
silk  petticoat,  bound  round  the  waist,  over 
a  body  of  some  other  kind  of  sUk  or  print : 
this  is  called  a  hcUf  otmdla.  The  upper 
part  is  called  the  onneUa,  and  is  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  former,  drawn  up 
into  neat  gathers  for  the  length  of  a  foot 
about  the  centre  of  one  of  the  outer  seams ; 
in  the  seam  of  one  of  the  remaining  divi- 
ftons  is  inclosed  a  thin  piece  of  whalebone, 
which  is  drawn  over  the  head,  and  forms 
an  elegant  arch,  leaving  the  face  and  neck 
perfectly  open.  The  left  arm  is  covered 
with  one  part  of  this  habit,  and  the  right 
is  used  for  keeping  down  the  angle  of  the 
other.  The  whole  is  extremely  neat,  but 
requires  a  peculiar  grace  in  walking  to 
show  it  off  to  advantage. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  worn  by  the  ladies,  differing? 
only  in  material,  which  consists  of  striped 
native  cotton  of  a  substantial  quality.  It 
is  not  customary  for  the  poor  females  of 
the  country  to  wear  shoes,  though  they  all 
like  to  have  a  pair.  Bager,  in  his  history 
of  Malta,  says  a  countrywoman,  making 
preparations  to  visit  the  town,  asked  her 
companion  bow  long  she  had  had  her  shoes ; 
the  answer  was,  **  Since  the  time  of  the 
phigue"  (1813).  "Oh,"  replied  the  other, 
"mine  are  much  older  than  yours,  for  I 
have  had  them  since  the  blockade  of  the 
French." 

It  is  now  universally  acknowledged  that 
Malta  was  first  occupied  by  the  Phoeni- 
cUins,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Greeks. 
After  the  siege  of  Troy  many  of  the  Greeks 
returned  to  their  homes,  the  rest  soattered 
themselves  over  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Some  of  them  settled  in  Sicily, 
and  built  Syracuse  and  Agrigenti. 

In  the  year  3620,  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  settled'themselves  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  seized  upon  Sicily  and  Mal- 
ta. It  was  not  without  a  grefat  effusion  of 
blood  that  the  Greeks  were'  driven  from 
Malta,  as  they  were  continually  receiving 
re-enfoTcements  from  Sicily,  but  under  the 


conduct  of  Hannibal,  the  £Eunous  Cartha- 
ginian general,  they  were  defeated.-  A 
large  square  stone,  with  an  inscription  in 
the  Punic  language,  marks  the  burial- 
place  of  Hannibal :  it  is  near  Ben  Ghisa. 

The  thriving  condition  of  Malta  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  Romans,  who,  after  two 
expeditions,  took  possession  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
Romans  did  every  thing  they  could  to  con- 
ciliate the  inhabitants,  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  Carthaginians  by  a  com- 
mon origin  and  language.  They  respected 
their  laws,  permitted  them  to  coin  their 
own  money,  and  made  them  eligible  to  any 
office  in  the  republic. 

The  Goths,  who  had  overrun  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  had  pillaged  and  sacked  Carthage, 
arrived  at  Malta  about  the  year  506 ;  and 
after  occupying  it  for  37  years,  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  army  of  Justinian,  under  the 
command  of  Belisarius.  The  island  now 
remained  under  the  domiiiion  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Constantinople  until  the  year 
879,  when  the  Saracens,  who  had  already 
overrun  all  the  East  and  conquered  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  part  of  France,  made 
a  descent  on  the  island  of  Gozzo,  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  Greeks.  From  Gozzo  they 
crossed  to  l^Ialta,  which  nobly  resisted  for 
a  length  of  time,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to 
succumb  to  superior  force.  The  Saracens, 
upon  taking  possession  of  Malta,  exterm- 
inated all  the  Greeks,  and  made  slaves  of 
their  wives  and  children.  They  treated 
the  Maltese,  however,  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  and  allowed  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  religion.  The  advantages  of 
the  situation  of  Malta  soon  made  itself  ap- 
parent to  the  Saracens.  Its  numerous  har- 
bors gave  them  shelter  in  their  piratical 
excursions,  and  they  erected  a  fort  on  the 
present  site  of  St.  Angelo  to  secure  their 
vessels  from  danger  of  attack.  They  also 
added  new  walls  to  those  already  erected 
around  the  Citt&  Notabile.  After  they 
had  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
island  for  220  years.  Count  Roger,  son  of 
the  celebrated  Tancrcde  de  Hauteville, 
in  company  with  his  brother  William,  ex- 
pelled them  from  Malta,  as  also  from  Sic- 
ily and  Naples. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  regarding 
Roger  as  their  deliverer,  proposed  to  name 
him  sovereign,  which  he  accepted ;  he  was 
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accordingly  crowned  King  of  Sicily  and 
Malta,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  Roger  treated  the  Maltese 
with  great  kindness :  he  founded  and  en- 
riched  many  churches;  he  allowed  the 
Saracens  to  stamp  their  gold  coin  with 
"  There  is  only  one  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  the  prophet  of  God,"  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  '*King  Roger." 

After  the  death  of  Roger  II.,  Constance, 
his  only  daughter,  who  had  espoused  Hen- 
ry VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  house 
of  Swabia,  ceded  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
Sicily  to  her  hust>and  and  the  future  em- 
perors of  Germany.  Malta  remained  un- 
der the  government  of  the  German  em- 
perors for  72  years,  during  which  time  the 
natives  signalized  themselves  greatly  by 
their  valor  at  sea.  One  of  their  admirals 
attack^  and  destroyed  a  squadron  of  the 
republic  of  Pisa,  which  had  come  to  lay 
siege  to  Syracuse,  and  took  the  island  of 
Candia  from  the  Venetians,  after  having 
shattered  their  fleet  and  taken  prisoner 
their  admiral,  Andrea  Dandolo. 

Manfred,  the  natural  son  of  Frederick 
II.,  formed  the  horrible  design  of  poison- 
ing his  father,  and  making  himself  master 
of  his  dominions.  The  cruel  oppressions 
and  t^nrannical  proceedings  of  this  usurper 
excited  a  rel)e11ion  of  the  Maltese  and  Si- 
cilians against  his  government,  and  finally 
caused  Pope  Urban  IV.  to  absolve  all  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  To 
save  the  consequences  of  such  powerful 
opposition,  he  offered  his  daughter  Con- 
stance in  marriage  to  Peter,  son  of  James, 
king  of  Aragon.  This  alliance,  however, 
had  no  other  effect  upon  Urban  than  of 
completing  his  enmity  toward  Manfred; 
and  without  any  right,  except  that  pre- 
sumptuously assumed  by  his  predecessors, 
he  invested  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of 
France,  with  the  possession  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  their  dependent  states.  This 
proceeding  was  unjustly  confirmed  by  his 
successor,  Clement  IV.,  who  reserved  to 
himself  the  duchies  of  Benevento  and 
Ponto  Corvo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  a  yearly  tribute  of  40,000  crowns, 
which  Charles  obligated  himself  to  pay  to 
the  Papal  See  on  St.  Peter's  Day.  A  bat- 
tle, which  took  place  between  the  forces  of 
Charles  and  Mnnfred,  on  the  plains  of  Ben- 
evento, on  the  26th  of  February,  1266,  de- 
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!  cided  the  fkte  of  the  kingdom  in  favor  of 
'  the  former.  Manfred  met  the  just  panish- 
ment  of  his  parricide  and  his  other  crimes 
by  being  slain  on  the  field,  and  his  nrk 
and  children  were  tak^  priaonerB  by  the 
conqueror. 

The  daughter  of  ManfM;  whose  hus- 
band was  now  King  of  Aragon,  with  tbe 
title  of  Peter  III.,  used  all  her  inflaence 
to  inspire  him  to  assert  his  claims  to  tho 
kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Malta.  The  trr- 
anny  of  Charles  had  already  rendered  bfan 
obnoxious  to  the  people  o%''er  whom  In 
governed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  t 
desperate  attempt  was  formed  by  a  privats 
Sicilian  gentleman,  who  was  secretlr  at- 
tached to  Peter,  to  massacre  all  the  FlreiKli 
in  the  kiitgdom  at  a  given  signal.  This 
famous  conspiracy,  known  by  tiie  name  of 
the  **  Sicilian  Vespers,"  was  carried  into 
effect  on  Easter  Day  of  the  year  1S82,  dar- 
ing which  the  King  of  Aragon  was  pro- 
claimed sovereign  of  Sicily,  and  publiclt 
crowned  in  the  Cathedral  at  Palenno. 
Charles  was  in  Tuscany  when  the  news 
of  this  tragical  event  reached  him ;  he  im- 
mediately set  about  making  endea%'or8  to 
gain  his  lost  authority ;  but  his  fleet,  com- 
manded by  his  son,  was  discomfited  by  Ad- 
miral Roger,  who  commanded  the  vessels 
of  the  Aragonese. 

The  island  of  Malta,  having  suffered  so 
much  from  the  dissensions  of  its  successive 
masters,  was  now  destined  to  undergo  eyn 
worse  treatment  fh)m  the  individuals  to 
whom  it  was  successively  given  as  a  fief 
by  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  Not- 
withstanding the  solemn  promises  made  bj 
King  Louis,  son  of  Pbter  H.,  at  the  jost 
and  earnest  representadons  of  the  Maltese, 
that  the  island  should,  in  future,  be  con- 
sidered as  unalienable  from  the  crown  of 
Sicily,  it  was  twice  afterward  mort^ged 
by  King  Martin — first  to  Don  Antonio  Cof- 
-  dova,  and  subsequently  to  Don  Gonsalvo 
Mon roi— for  the  sum  of  80,000  florins.  The 
Maltese,  wearied  with  making  useless  com- 
plaints, resolved  to  pay  to  Martin  the  sum 
for  which  the  island  was  pledged.  This 
offer  was  accepted ;  and  in  the  year  IBdO, 
by  a  public  act  of  the  king,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gotto  should 
henceforth  never  be  separated  ^from  fl* 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  that  their  inbabit- 
ante  should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with 
those  of  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania. 
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In  1516  this  entire  kingdom  passed  into 
the  iutnds  of  Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  the 
heir  of  all  fhe  Spanish  dominions.  Not- 
withstanding his  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
vious declaration  of  his  predecessors  con- 
cerning the  perpetual  junction  of  Malta 
with  Sicily,  this  emperor,  for  political  rea- 
sons, resolved  to  cede  the  island  to  the  Or- 
der of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  remains 
of  which  were  at  that  time  at  Viterbo,  in 
the  Papal  States.  The  act  of  the  donation 
u  dated  at  Castel  Franco,  near  Boulogne, 
March  23, 1530 ;  and  the  document  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  gift,  by  the  council  of 
the  Order,  April  25  of  the  same  year.  The 
nbstance  of  the  act  was  as  follows : 

That  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  king  of 
Sicily,  gave  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jcmsalem,  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  his 
ioccessors,  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozzo, 
and  Comino,  with  Tripoli  in  Africa,  as  a 
free  and  noble  fief,  with  all  the  privileges 
of  the  sovereignty,  under  these  conditions : 
1.  That  every  year  the  Order  should  pre- 
sent a  fidcon  to  the  King  or  Yiceroy  pf 
Sicily.  2.  That  the  bishopric  of  Malta 
should  always  be  nominated  by  the  king. 
3.  That  the  chief  adnural  of  the  fleet  should 
always  be  an  Italian.  4.  That  they  should 
lireserve  to  the  Maltese  all  their  rights  and 
privileges.  The  Grand  Master,  having  ac- 
cepted these  conditions,  embarked  to  take 
possession  of  the  island,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1530,  accompanied 
by  a  graat  many  knights  and  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  Order. 

During  the  reign  of  John  de  la  Yalette, 
founder  of  the  city  called  by  his  name, 
Malta  was  destined  to  undergo  its  severest 
attack  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It 
was  besieged  by  a  powerful  armament  for 
four  months,  but  without  success,  De  Ya- 
lette having  succeeded  in  repelling  all 
thotr  attacks,  and  compelling  them,  in  the 
end,  to  retreat  with  vast  loss.  The  Order 
maintained  possession  of  the  island  for  the 
space  of  268  years.  About  the  year  1730 
it  suffered  serious  losses  by  the  extinction 
of  many  of  its  commanders  in  Germany, 
Spain,  Sicily,  Portugal,  and  Aragon ;  and 
in  1792  an  edict  of  France  was  issued,  de- 
claring the  Order  extinct  within  the  French 
territories,  and  its  possessions  were  an- 
nexed to  the  national  domains.  To  show 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  revenue,  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  that  the  receipts,  which 
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in  1788  were  three  millions  of  livres,  were 
in  1797  reduced  to  one  million. 

The  French  government,  which  had  for 
some  time  manifested  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  Order,  now  came  forward  to  display 
it  openly.  The  first  division  of  the  French 
fleet  arrived  before  the  port  of  Malta  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1798.  On  the  9th,  Gen- 
eral  Bonaparte,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron,  stood  off  the  island,  and,  through 
his  consul,  Carson,  demanded  fne  admis- 
sion for  the  whole  fleet.  This  demand  be- 
ing refused,  the  same  day  the  French  be- 
gan to  disembark  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Madda- 
lena,  and  carried  the  small  fort  of  St. 
George  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 
The  next  day  the  French  army  had  se- 
cured all  the  important  posts  in  the  coun- 
try, and  had  advanced  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  city,  when  the  greatest  uproar  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  on  account  of  the 
treachery  that  had  been  discovered  among 
several  knights  of  the  Order.  Six  days 
after  the  landing  a  council  was  called,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  yield  up  the  city  into 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers.  No  sooner 
did  the  French  find  themselves  the  uncon. 
trolled  masters  of  the  island  than  they  en- 
joined all  the  knights  to  quit  within  three 
days.  About  $50  were  advanced  to  each 
for  the  expenses  of  his  journey ;  but  he 
was  not  permitted  to  depart  until  he  had 
torn  the  cross  from  his  breast  and  mount- 
ed the  tri-colored  cockade.  Bv  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  the  French  engaged  to  pay 
the  Grand  Master  an  annual  pension  of 
300,000  livres,  and  to  each  French  knight 
resident  in  Malta  a  yeariy  allowance  of 
700  livres. 

The  French  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  General  Bonaparte,  sailed  ftt>m  Malta 
in  June,  carrying  with  them  all  the  rari- 
ties found  in  the  public  treasury,  together 
with  all  the  standards  and  trophies  belong- 
ing to  the  Order,  none  of  which  ever  reach- 
ed their  destination.  They  were  contained 
in  two  ships,  the  Orient  and  Sentible — ^the 
former  was  blown  up  in  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  and  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.  The  French  soldiery  com- 
mitted so  many  depredations  throughout 
the  island,  suspending  the  pensions  to 
charitable  institutions,  and  despoiling  the 
churches,  that  the  population  became  fu- 
rious, and,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  sell  the  decorations  of  the  cathedral 
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cbarch  of  Cittii  NoUbile,  sixty  eoldien, 
with  their  commaaderf  ware  massacred  by 
the  people.  From  this  time  ail  commu- 
nicatioiM  between  the  city  and  country 
ceased,  and  Valette  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  blockade. 

About  this  time  it  was  blockaded  by  the 
English  and  Portuguese  fleets.     The  Por- 
tuguese admiral  was  left  alone  to  maintain 
the  blockade  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  English  squadron ;  on  the  return 
of  which  a  ft'esh  summons  was  sent  for 
the  place  to  surrender.     Early  in  Decem- 
ber the  same  was  repeated,  which  was 
firmly  and  laconically  answered  in  the 
negative.     The  blockade  had  now  lasted 
six  months,  and  the  city  exhibited  a  scene 
of    ftightful    privation.     The    besiegers 
would  not  permit  any  person  to  leave  the 
town,  knowing  that  their  doing  so  would 
relieve  the  garrison.     Disease  added  its 
ravages  to  the  general  suffering,  and  sol- 
diers and  citizens  became  idike  its  victims. 
Month  after  month  passed  heavily  over, 
and  in  August,  1800,  the  citizens  being  to- 
tally beggared,  the  army  was  put  on  half 
pay.     Four  months  afterward  it  was  en- 
tirely stopped,  and  their  rations  greatly 
lessened.     Still  they  bore  all  with  aston- 
ishing fortitude,  being  supported  with  the 
hope  of  speedy  deliverance.     At  length 
the  news  of  the  interception  of  the  sup- 
plies, and  their  capture  by  the  English, 
disheartened  many,  though  it  did  not  de- 
cide them  to  capitulate.    The  condition  of 
the  town  was  dreadful  beyond  description. 
Fresh  pork  brought  two  dollars  a  pound ; 
rats  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  dogs  and 
cats  were  generally  eaten,  and  horses, 
asses,  and  mules  were  similarly  converted 
into  food.   On  the  8th  of  September,  1800, 
a  parley  was  held  with  the  besiegers,  wh«i 
the  terms  of  capitulation  were  arranged 
and  ratified.     The  following  morning  the 
French  sailed  away,  after  having  endured 
an  obstinate  blockade  for  two  years. 

In  the  year  1814,  agreeable  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  isl- 
ands of  Malta,  Comino,  and  Gozzo,  were 
confirmed  to  the  English  crown,  and  they 
have  ever  since  been  considered  by  all  the 
powers  of  European  a  British  dependency. 

Vaieaa,  —  The  streets  of  Valetta,  the 

principal  city  of  Malta^  are  regular  and 

well  paved,  but,  from  the  declivity  on 

which  some  part  of  the  city  is  built,  many 
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of  them  are  steep,  with  side-walks  com- 
posed of  stairs.  They  are  kept  remark- 
ably clean,  being  swept  evoy  moniing. 
The  houses,  which  are  built  of  stone,  and 
are  generally  of  three  stories,  have  all  flst^ 
roofed  terraces,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  being  an^agreeable  resort  for  s 
walk,  and  a  receptacle  for  the  rain  which 
faOs  during  the  wintw,  from  whence  it 
runs  into  the  dstem  with  which  every 
dwelling  is  provided. 

The  principal  hotels  are  the  Imperial 
Hotel  and  MorrdTs  HcuL     Prices  high. 

y aletta  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of  Isad 
extending  into  a  bay,  forming  two  splendid 
harbors;  one  called  the  Great  Harbor,  the 
other  the  Quarantine  HarixMr.  The  former 
is  used  for  government  vessels  alone,  the 
latter  for  foreign  vessels,  and  those  in 
quarantine.  The  city  is  closed  by  three 
gates:  Portaiieafe,  which  leads  to  the  cooa* 
try;  Porta  Martarmueetto,  which  leads lo 
the  Quarantine  Harbor,  and  through  which 
all  strangers  enter  the  cit^-;  and  the  Jfon* 
na  Gaie^  from  the  Great  Harbor. 

The  Jbnificationi  which  summnd  the 
town  are  very  high,  and  many  of  thea 
formed  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  iraQs 
measure  about  15  feet  wide,  and  are  oqd- 
posed  chiefly  of  the  common  limestone  of 
the  country ;  their  whole  ctrcumfSerenoe  ie 
two  miles  and  a  half.  The  ditch  whkfa 
crosses  the  peninsula  fhmi  the  Qoanatioe 
to  the  Great  Harbor,  cutting  off  all  qob>- 
munication  with  the  city,  is  about  lOQO 
feet  long,  120  deep,  and  120  wide;  this  is 
crossed  by  five  bridges.  Beyond  the  coon- 
terscarp  are  many  outworks  and  a  ^sdi 
built  in  the  same  maasive  atyle,  and  vdl 
supplied  with  cannon,  rendering  the  dtf 
one  of  the  best  fortified  in  the  world. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Order,  the 
knights  of  each  language  had  a  partlcolsr 
post  assigned  to  them  in  case  of  attack. 
The  knights  of  Provence  had  a  rampsrtof 
St  John ;  those  of  France,  St.  James;  tfaoK 
of  Auvergne,  St.  Michael ;  thoee  of  Italft 
St  Peter;  those  of  Aza^pon,  St  Andrew; 
those  of  England,  St.  Luarus ;  those  of 
Germany,  St.  Sebastian;  and  those  of 
Castile,  Santa  Barbara.  There  was  also  a 
palace  or  inn  for  each  of  these  Iangnage*f 
where  all  the  members  ate  and  assoabled 
together  for  the  purpose  of  oonsoltstiiio 
and  the  transaction  of  business  such  ss 
preferred  residing  in  their  respectire  iiu0 
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(0  bsving  private  hooaefl  oftheir  own  were 
permitted  to  do  so.  The  Saperior  of  eveiy 
Ungoage  was  dignified  wi^h  a  distinctive 
title,  to  which  were  annexed  certain  fano- 
tkmB;  for  instance: 

Ayibtitg^  de  /Vovancs.-- The  Saperior  of 
the  anbeige  was  denominated  the  Grand 
Commander,  who,  by  virtue  of  .his;  office, 
was  perpetual  president  of  the  .common 
treasniy^  comptroller  of  the  accounts,  su- 
perintendent of  stores,  governor  of  the 
arsenal,  and  master  of  the  ordinance;' he 
had  the  nomination  (subject  to 'the  appro- 
bation of  the  Grand  Master  and  council) 
of  all  officers  from  the  different  languages, 
aod  to  this  he  added  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing persons  to  the  various  places  of  trust 
in  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  in  the  In- 
firmary. This  auberge  is  situated  in  the 
Stiada  Beale;  it  is  a  fine  building,  with  a 
plain  but  imposing  fa.<fafib.  Besides  the 
ebapel  which  this  language  owned  in  the 
church  of  St.  John,  it  possessed  another 
separate  church,  as  did  also  several  of  the 
other  languages. 

Auberffe  d'Antergne^-rr'^e  -head  of  this 
urn  was  called  the' Grand;  Hlurshal;  and 
he  had  the  military  comxDUnd  over  aJl  the 
Order,  excepting  the  GvandOrosses  or  their 
Ueutensnta,  the  chaplains,  and  other  per- 
sons of  the  Grand  Master's  household.  He 
intrusted  the  standard  of  the  Order  to  that 
knight  whom  he  Judged  most  worthy  such 
distinction.  He  had  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  principal  equeny,  and,  when  at 
sea,  not  only  commanded  the  .general  of 
the  gaUeys,  but  the  Grand- AdBund. him- 
self. This  anbeige'occvpies  a  site  opposite 
tlie  stde-equare  of  St.  John's  church  in  the 
Stmda  Beale. 

The  AuUrge  o/Itafy.^Tbe  Superior  of 
tlUs  language  was  styled  the  Admiral.  In 
the  Grand  Marshal's  absence  he  had  the 
command  d  the  soldiery  equally  with  the 
seamen.  He  also  appofaited  the  comptrol- 
ler and  secretary  of  the  arsenal;  and  when 
he  demanded  to  be  named  to  the  general* 
ship  of  the  galleys,  the  Grand  l^irter  was 
obliged  to  propose  him  to  the  council, 
which  was  at  liberty  to  appoint  or  reject 
hfan  at  pleasure.  This  auberge  is  situated 
in  Strada  Mercanti,  opposite  to  the  An- 
berge  de  Castile.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
bronze  bust  of  the  Grand  Master  Oanafa, 
with  bis  coat  of  arms,  and  many  trophies 
and  ornaments  of  white  nufrble,  said  to  I 


have  been  cut  from  a  large  pillar  whi<A 
once  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Proserpine,  in 
the  Gitt&  NotabUe.  The  small  church  of 
Sta.  Catarina,  which  adjoins  it,  also  be- 
longed to  this  language. 

Avberye  CastiU.-^The  chief  of  this  inn 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Grand  Chan- 
cellor. It  belonged  to  his  office  always  to 
present  the  vice  chancellor  to  the  council, 
and  his. presence  was  likewise  necessary 
whenever  any  "6irf&"  were  stamped  with 
the  great  seal.  Those  who  assumed  this 
dignity  were  obliged  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write*  This  is'  the  largest  auberge  in 
the  city,  and  occupies  a  very  delightful 
situation  close  under  the  walls  of  the  ditch, 
commanding  t  an  extensive  view  of  the 
ooontiy  bf^ond.  It  is  surmounted  with 
a  great  display  of  ornamental  sculpture, 
consisting  chiefly  of  warlike  trophies,  arms, 
musical  instruments,  etc.  In  the  centra 
is  a  marble  bust  of  Grand  Master  Pinto. 
It  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  officers 
of  the  English  garrison.  To  the  knights 
of  this  language  appertained  the  church 
of  St.  James,  in  Strada  Mercanti,  a  neat 
specimen  of  arohitecture,  ornamented  in  a 
very  chaste  and  simple  style. 

Auberge  de  IVanee, — ^The  Superior  of 
this  inn,  during  the  existence  of  the  Or- 
der, was  called  the  Grand  Hospitaller.  He 
had  the  direction  of  the  hospital,  and  ap- 
pointed the  overseer  and  prior  to  the  in- 
firmary*, and  also  ten  writers  to  the  coun- 
cil. The  officers  who  filled  these  employ- 
ments wero  changed  every  two  years. 
The  Aubetge  de  France  is  situated  in 
Strada  Mezzodi. 

Avberge  of  Aragon. — The  title  of  the 
Superior  of  this  inn  was  the  Draper,  or 
Grand  Conservator.^  He  was  charged  with 
everything  ralating  to  the  conservatory—* 
to  the  clothing  and  the  purehase  of  all  neo- 
essary  articles,  not  only  for  the  troopa,  but 
also  for  the  hospitals.  This,  building  oc- 
cupies a  small  squaro  fronting  on  Strada 
Yescova,  and  is  now  the  reaidence  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

Avberge  of^ngkmd  and  Angfo-Bamxria. 
— The  head  of  tliis  establishment  was  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  the  Tanc<^lier. 
He  had  the  conmiand  over  the  cavalry 
and  the  guards  stationed  along  the  coast. 
While  the  **  language"  of  England  exist- 
ed, their  inn  was  the  building  which  fronts 
the  square  beforo  the  small  churoh  of  Sta. 
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Catarina  of  the  Italians  on  the  one  side, 
and  Strada  Reale  on  the  other.  After  the 
Reformation,  when  all  the  English  com- 
manderiee  were  confiacated  by  order  of 
Henry  VIII.,  this  language  ceded  np  its 
rights,  and  was  sacceeded  by  the  Anglo- 
Bavarian,  whose  inn  stands  on  the  plat- 
form of  St.  Lazams,  facing  the  entrance 
into  the  Qnarantine  Harbor.  This  build- 
ing  is  now  occupied  by  officers  of  the  Brit- 
ish garrison. 

FALACB  OF  THE  GRAND  MASTER. 

This  vast  building,  the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Masters  of  the  Order,  is  surrounded 
by  the  four  principal  streets.  It  is  SOO 
feet  on  each  side,  and  has  a  spacious  square 
in  front, 'called  Piazza  St.  Giorgio.  It  has 
two  principal  entrances,  two  court-yards, 
with  fountains ;  one  of  them  is  now  used 
as  a  raclcet-court  for  the  amusement  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  consists  of  a 
lower  and  upper  story,  each  containing  a 
range  of  apartments  running  round  the 
building.  The  halls  and  apartments  in 
the  upper  story  are  veiy  elegant,  many  of 
them  embellished  with  views  commemonu 
tive  of  the  battles  of  the  Order.  Some  of 
the  paintings  are  of  superior  worlcman- 
ship.  Among  the  several  masters  whose 
genius  adorns  these  walls  are  Caravaggio 
d'Arpino  and  Cavalier  Fauray.  In  the 
waiting-room  are  some  fine  productions  by 
'Maltese  artists.  The  principal  pieces  are 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  St.  Michael, 
St.  Peter,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  ^neas. 
Most  of  the  ancient  paintings  were  placed 
here  bv  the  Grand  Master  Zandadari,  and 
■re  chiefly  scriptural  illustrations. 

The  most  interesting  sight  in  the  build- 
ing is  the  Armory.  It  occupies  a  lar^  sa- 
loon extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  contains  the  armor  and  a 
great  many  warlike  weapons  belonging  to 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  with  numerous  tro- 
phies of  their  splendid  victories.  It  also 
contains  20,000  muskets,  1000  pistols,  30,000 
boarding- pikes,  belonging  to  the  garri- 
son. Ttiere  are  90  complete  coats  of  ar- 
mor for  mounted  knights,  and  450  cuirass- 
es, casques,  and  gauntlets  for  infantry. 
The  last  -  mentioned  armor  is  arranged 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  in  regu- 
lar order,  with  their  respective  shields,  on 
which  is  portrayed  the  white  cross  of  the 
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Order  on  a  red  field.  The  armor  of  the 
mounted  cavaliers  and  men-at^rms  is  of 
differant  kinds ;  some  burnished,  and  oth- 
ers painted  black  and  vamuhed.  The 
complete  suits  of  armor  are  placed  upright 
on  stands,  and  posted  up  along  the  rows  of 
muskets  at  certain  distances  trom  each 
other,  looking  like  so  many  sentinels,  and 
giving  a  very  sombre  appearance  to  the 
whole  room.  A  trial  was  once  made  of 
the  force  of  resistance  of  one  of  these  salts, 
and  several  musket-balls  were  discharged 
against  it  at  60  yards*  distance,  which  only 
produced  a  veiy  shallow  concavity.  Thb 
piece  of  armor  may  be  seen  with  the  rest 
At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  complete 
suit  of  black  armor,  standing  aboat  seven 
feet  high  and  three  and  a  half  wide.  It 
is  not  resry  probable  that  this  has  been 
often  used.  The  helmet  alone  weighs  37 
pounds.  Close  by  the  above  is  an  opm 
case,  in  which  may  be  seen  many  curioos 
specimens  of  musketry,  pistols,  swords, 
daggers,  etc.,  chiefly  trophies  taken  by  the 
knights  in  their  engagements  with  the 
Turks.  The  sword  of  the  famous  Alge- 
rine  general  Dragut  is  preserved  among 
the  spoils.  Before  this  case  is  a  cannon 
made  of  tarred  npe  bound  round  a  thin 
lining  of  copper,  and  covered  on  the  ont> 
side  with  a  coat  of  plaster  painted  black. 
This  curious  specimen  of  ancient  wariare 
was  taken  from  the  Turks  during  one  of 
their  attacks  upon  the  city  of  Rhodes.  It 
is  about  five  feet  long  and  three  inches 
bore.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  room 
is  the  complete  armor  of  the  Grand  Master 
Alofio  Wignacourt,  beautlftilly  enchased 
with  gold ;  above  which  is  a  drawing  of 
the  same,  armed  cap-a-pie,  a  oopy  from  the 
masterpiece  of  the  famous  Caravaggio 
which  is  in  the  dining-room. 

On  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  palace 
is  the  Torreitei,  a  small  quadrangular  tow- 
er, ttom  whence  vessels  of  war  are  signal- 
ized. In  the  lower  part  of  this  buildiag 
were  formerly  preserved  the  treasures  of 
the  Order,  among  which  was  the  s«eid« 
shield,  and  golden  belt  of  Philip  II.,  kiiic 
of  Spain,  sent  by  him  as  a  present  to  the 
Grand  Master  La  Yalette.  There  are  sev 
eral  other  apartments  in  the  palace  well 
worth  examination. 

The  Church  of  SL  Jok^.-^Thn  edifieo 
holds  the  first  rank  among  the  tiffhis  of 
Malta,  and  should  you  have  bnt  time  to 
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visit  one  place  in  Malta,  let  this  be  the 
one.  It  was  built  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  at  the  time  La  Caasiera  was  Grand 
Master,  and  was  subsequently  enriched  by 
donations  of  the  Grand.  Master  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  also  by  several  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  The  facade  of  the  church  is 
heavy  and  monotonous,  but  the  interior  is 
magnificent.  The  choir  is  ornamented 
with  an  admirable  piece  of  sculpture  in 
white  marble  on  a  raised  base,  represent- 
ing the  baptism  of  Christ  by  St.  John,  in 
two  figures  as  large  as  life.  This  piece 
was  from  a  design  by  the  famous  Maltese 
artist  Gaffii,  and  completed  after  his  death 
by  Bomini. 

The  grand  altar,  which  stands  at  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  nave,  is  very  sump- 
toous,  and  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
the  various  colored  marble  and  other  val- 
uable stones  of  which  it  is  constructed. 
Before  it,  on  either  side,  on  a  raised  pave- 
ment, stands  a  chair  covered  with  a  rich 
canopy  of  crimson  velvet ;  that  to  the  left 
is  occupied  by  the  bishop,  and  the  one  on 
the  right  is  destined  for  the  sovereign  of 
the  island,  over  whiclwis  placed  the  es- 
cutcheon of  Great  Britain.  Close  by  the 
latter  is  a  seat  prepared  for  the  governor 
of  the  island,  llie  pavement  is  composed 
of  sepulchral  slabs,  worked  in  mosaic  with 
various  colored  marble;  many  of  them 
contain  jasper,  agate,  and  other  precious 
stones,  the  cost  of  which  must  have  been 
very  great.  These  cover  chiefly  the  graves 
of  the  knights  and  other  servants  of  the 
Order,  and  bear  each  an  appropriate  epi- 
taph, or  rather  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased.  Manv  have  had  their 
escutcheons  set  in  beautiful  mosaic,  look- 
mg  as  bright  as  if  laid  down  but  yesterday. 

The  chapels  of  the  different  languages 
of  the  Order  which  run  parallel  with  the 
nave  form  the  two  aisles,  and  are  very 
splendidly  decorated;  the  roofs  are  con- 
structed in  the  shape  of  a  dome  in  the  in- 
terior, and  are  very  profusely  carved  with 
different  ornaments  in  alto-relievo. 

The  first  arch  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
enter  the  church  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Crucifixion,  in  which  are  several  very  fine 
paintings,  especially  the  one  behind  the 
altar,  the  Beheading  of  St.  Johnf  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Caravaggio.  From  this  chap- 
el a  flight  of  stairs  leaids  to  a  subterraneous 
Apartment,  in  which  stands  a  rustic  chapel. 


The  second  arch  covers  the  chapel  of  the 
Portuguese  knights;  the  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  paintings.  It  contains  two 
splendid  mausoleums  of  grand  masters — 
that  of  Emanuel  Pinto  and  Manoel  de  Yil- 
hena :  the  latter  is  of  bronze,  yeiy  costly, 
sustained  by. two  lions  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  fourth  arch  leads  into  the  chapel 
of  the  Spanish  knights.  Over  the  altar  is 
a  painting  of  St.  George ;  those  on  the  side 
walls  represent  the  trial  and, martyrdom 
of  St.  Lawrence.  .  In  this  chapel  are  four 
magnificent  mausoleums  of  grand  mas- 
ters :  Martin  de  Redin,  Raphael  de  Cotoner, 
Perillos  £.  Roccaful,  and  Nicolas  Cotoner : 
the  two  last  are  very  grand.  The  fifth 
arch  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  knights  of 
Provence.  This  contains  a  plain-  black 
mausoleum  of  the  Grand  Master  Gorsan. 
The  paintings  above  the  altar  represent 
St.  Sebastian.  The  sixth  and  uppermost 
arch  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin.  On 
the  side-walls  are  three  silver  plates,  with 
a  bundle  of  keys  suspended  f^m  each. 
These  were  trophies  taken  from  the  .Turks. 

To  the  left  hand,  on  entering  the  church, 
is  a  splendid  copper  mausoleum,  of  the 
Grand  Master  Zoiidadari.  The  whole  is 
supported  by  a  marble  base,  and  flanked 
with  two  fine  pillars  of  the  same  material. 
The  metal  statue  of  the  knight,  as  large 
•as  life,  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  the  va- 
rious ornaments  which  surround  it,  are 
very  grand.  It  is  considered  a  splendid 
production  of  art. 

The  first  arch  down  the  aisle,  on  the 
left,  leads  to  the  vestry,  in  which  are  sev- 
eral paintings  and  portraits  of  grand  mas- 
ters. The  second  chapel  is  that  of  the 
knights  of  Austria.  The  altar-piece  rep- 
resents the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men, 
and  on  the  side-walls  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents  and  the  Birth  of  Christ.  The 
fourth  chapel  is  that  of  the  Italian  knights. 
It  contains  the  mausoleum  of  the  Grand 
Master  Carafa.  The  altar-piece  is  the 
Espousals  of  St.  Catharine.  There  are  two 
drawings  by  Caravaggio,  Jerome  and  Mary 
Magdalene.  The  next  chapel  is  that  of 
the  knights  of  France.  In  this  chapel 
there  are  two  monuments  of  grand  mas- 
ters. That  of  Prince  Ludovico  Philip 
d'Orieans,  who  was  interred  here,  is  very 
fine.  Over  the  altar  is  a  fine  picture,  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  side-walls, 
the  Holy  Family  and  St.  John  in  the  Des- 
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ert  ThA  sixth  and  last  chapel  is  that  of 
the  kniffhts  of  Bavaria.  It  was  also  used 
by  the  Eisf^h  knights  of  the  Order.  Orer 
the  altar  is  a  drawing  ai  St  Michael  and 
the  Dragon. 

From  this  chapel  a  staircase  leads  to  the 
ciypt,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  several 
grand  masters.  Among  these  is  that  of 
L'Isle  Adam,  the  first  oommander  of  the 
Order  in  Malta,  the  famoos  La  Yalette, 
Yignacoort,  La  Cassiers,  Cardinal  Verda- 
la,  and  Pietro  de  Monte. 

Among  the  many  public  instltntions  of 
Malta  is  one  well  worthy  oi  imitation  in 
our  own  country.  Even  Austria  is  far 
ahead  of  us  in  this  respect.  That  is,  the 
MomU  di  Pieta,  or  PiMic  Pawnbrokmy, 
It  was  established  in  1697  for  the  purpose 
of  afibrding  pecuniary  relief  to  the  dis- 
tressed at  reasonable  intersst,  thereby  pre- 
venting them  from  having  recourse  to  usu- 
rious contracts.  Any  sum  of  money,  how- 
ever small,  is  advanced  to  api^cants  on 
the  securily  of  property  given  in  pawn, 
such  as  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  ar- 
ticles, or  wearing  apparel,  whether  worn 
or  new.  The  period  of  the  loan  is  for  three 
years  on  pawns  of  the  first  description,  and 
never  more  than  two  on  thoee  of  the  latter, 
renewable  at  the  option  of  the  parties,  who 
are  also  at  liberty  to  redeem  their  pawns 
at  any  time  within  the  period  on  pa3rment 
of  interest  in  proportion.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest is  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  un- 
claimed pawns  at  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod are  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds, after  deducting  the  sum  due  the  in- 
stitution, are  payable  to  the  person  pro- 
ducing the  ticket. 

People  in  good  circumstances  often  avail 
themselves  of  this  accommodation. 

CiUa  Veodiia,  or  the  old  city,  in  situated 
on  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  called 
Medina  by  the  natives.  It  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  Its  situation  is  so  high  that,  on  a 
clear  day,  the  whole  island,  and  the  coasts 
of  Sicily  and  Africa,  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  This  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  defended  with  bas- 
tions and  other  modem  fortifications.  In 
early  times  it  bore  the  same  name  with  the 
island,  Melita. 

On  the  election  of  grand  master,  the 

ceremony  of  inauguration  was  performed 

in  this  city.     Early  in  the  morning  the 

sovereign  left  Valetta,  accompanied  by  his 
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court,  and  escorted  by  a  body-gusrd,  witii 
bands  of  music.  On  his  arrival  near  tin 
city  he  was  saluted  by  the  musketry  and 
1^  the  principal  ^tiirato,  who  presented 
him  with  a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers,  witli 
an  appropriate  speech,  and  afterward  kiss- 
ed his  hand.  The  procession  then  pro- 
ceeded until  it  joined  the  bishop  and  the 
clergy,  who  came  out  to  meet  them.  The 
Grand  Blaster  was  afterward  placed  un- 
der a  canopy  borne  on  four  poles  by  tbe 
giunfti,  and  continued  walking  until  be 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  a 
place  was  prepared  fbr  him  to  kzieel  upon, 
beibre  which  a  cross  was  erected.  After 
the  gates  were  shut  the  first  gturato  stepped 
forward,  having  in  his  hand  a  silver  duh, 
with  two  keys  laid  upon  it  of  tbe  same 
metal,  and,  making  a  very  low  bow,  ad- 
dressed  the  sovereign  in  tiie  fbUowing 
words:  *'Most  Serene  Lord,  the  Dirine 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  favor  us  and 
this  city  by  placing  over  us  so  great  a 
prince  as  lord  and  master;  and  the  high 
honor  is  conferred  upon  me  of  preeestiog 
to  your  serene  mi^jesty  the  keys  of  this 
city,  in  order  that 'you  may  take  posseesiea 
thereof.  Therefore  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self, in  ^1  humility,  beg  your  most  serene 
highness  to  deiga  to  swear  upon  the  halni 
of  the  Grand  Cross  that  you  wOl  observe  a& 
the  privileges,  and  franchises,  and  nsego 
of  this  city  and  of  the  island  of  Haiti, 
which  were  conceded  to  them  by  the  DOit 
serene  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  Sidfyi 
and  by  the  magnanimous  grand  maiten 
of  this  sacred  Order,  the  predecessors  of 
your  most  serene  highness,  and  commaDd 
the  same  to  be  observed."  Tbe  Grand 
Master  then  laid  bis  hand  upon  tbe  ciosb 
on  his  breast,  and  said,  "  I  am  bound  to  do 
so;  I  swear."  After  the  keys  were  de- 
livered into  his  hand  the  procession  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cathedral,  where  a  solemn 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  after  the  celetea- 
tkm  of  mass  t6e  pageant  terminated. 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  W""* 
ops  of  Malta  is  also  performed  in  the  O 
thedral  of  this  city. 

Near  to  the  city  is  the  celebrated  Gntto 
of  St.  Pavl,  situated  underneath  a  cbnith 
dedicated  to  ike  same  sabit  Accordnsg 
to  tradition,  St.  Paul,  accompanied  by  the 
Apostle  Luke  and  Tropbimus,  resided  « 
this  cave  for  the  space  of  three  nw"**^ 
the  time  of  his  stay  upon  the  isUmd.    Too 
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▼enention  for  this  cave  very  much  in- 
creoMd  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
centmy,  when  a  citizen  of  Cordova,  named 
Fn  Giovanni,  left  his  native  country  and 
came  to  Malta  to  tenant  it.  This  ancho- 
rite had  a  chapel  erected  over  the  grotto, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Publius,  which 
▼IS  afterward  much  enlarged  by  the  Grand 
Master  Lascaris,  and  enriched  with  dona- 
tions of  a  vast  number  of  relics  by  the 
reigning  pontiffs  of  Rome.  Among  these 
is  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  a  little  of  the 
Virgin  Mary's  milk,  some  remains  of  not 
less  than  six  of  the  apostles,  and  of  about 
fifty  other  saints.  The  grotto  is  about 
thirty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eight 
feet  high.  A  fine  marble  statue  of  St 
Paol  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cave,  be- 
fore which  several  lights  are  kept  continu- 
ally burning. 

The  Catacombi  of  St,  Paul  are  very  cel- 
ebrated ;  they  are  situated  about  five  min- 
utes* walk  from  the  church,  the  sacristan 
of  which  will  supply  tapers  and  light  you 
through. 

Among  the  numerous  places  of  interest 
on  the  island  are  the  Tombs  of  Bingemma; 
8U  PaxiTs  Bay :  there  is  a  small  chapel  built 
on  the  spot  where  the  barbarians  lighted 
*  fire  to  warm  the  shipwrecked  crew ;  Co- 
k/pfo^f  OroUoy  sung  by  Homer  and  dilated 
upon  by  F6n61on  in  Ills  Telemachus.  The 
Chunk  ofMeUUha  is  built  over  the  Grotto 
ofthR  Madorma.  The  church  contains  a 
vast  number  of  presents  to  the  Virgin.  In 
the  grotto  there  is  a  spring  of  water  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  statue  of  the  Virgin. 
The  natives  assert  that  this  image  has  been 
Kvend  times  taken  up  and  offered  a  more 
Kspectable  place  in  the  church,  but  that 
during  the  night  she  has  again  chosen  to 
fotani  down  forty  stairs  to  her  old  position. 
The  cave  is  filled  with  headless  statues  of 
sods  and  goddesses,  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  sacristan,  owe  their  de- 
capitation to  the  French  during  then:  short 
occupation  of  the  isUnd. 

There  is  a  very  good  theatre  in  the  Aro- 


da  Teatro;  it  was  erected  by  the  Grand 
Master  Wilhena  in  1781.  The  government 
grants  its  use  free  of  charge,  and  it  is  sup- 
plied nearly  all  the  year  round  with  Italian 
operas.  Occasionally  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  perform  for  the  amusement  of 
the  public.  ^ 

The  traveler  may  find  the  commission- 
aires of  Malta  a  hard  set  to  get  rid  of. 
The  author  had  one  follow  him  round  for 
over  an  hour,  although  in  the  interim  her 
told  him  fifty  times  to  go  about  some  other 
business,  and  only  got  rid  of  the  rascal  by 
dodging  him  in  a  crowd  at  the  post-office. 
Mr.  Prime  very  truly  remarks  when  he 
says,  "And  plunging  down  the  steep  nar- 
row streets  to  the  landing-place,  overturn- 
ing half  a  dozen  commissionaires,  each  of 
whom  swore  that  he  was  the  man  that  said 
good -morning  the  day  previous,  and  be- 
came therefore  entitled  to  his  five  firancs 
(for  no  one  need  imagine  tliat  he  will  land 
at  Malta  without  paying  at  least  three 
commissionaires  and  five  porters,  if  he  car- 
ry no  baggage  on  shore,  or  twice  as  many 
if  be  have  one  portmanteau)."  The  only 
remedy  we  can  advise  is  to  take  one  the 
moment  you  land,  to  protect  you  f^om  the 
rest. 

From  Malta  to  Alexandria,  distance  900 
miles ;  average  time  3  days  20  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  Messageries  Maritime 
line  of  steamers  from  Marseilles  to  the 
East,  there  are  several  other  lines  more  di- 
rect and  cheaper,  viz. :  there  is  a  line  (the 
Austrian  Lloyds)  direct  from  Trieste  to 
Alexandria;  also  by  the  Ionian  Islands 
and  Greece,  by  Vienna,  the  Danube,  and 
Constantinople ;  but  the  most  direct,  cheap- 
est, and  perhaps  best  is  from  Paris  via  Mt. 
C^nis,  Turin,  Ancona,  and  Brindisi,  in  29 
hours,  and  an  average  sea  passage  of  78 
hours.  The  fare  firom  Turin  to  Alexandria 
is  only  291.57  frs. — ^this  is  by  the  company 
A  drioHoo  Orieniale.  Tour  ticket  gives  you 
the  facility  for  stopping  at  Bjulogne,  Ra- 
venna, and  Ancona.  The  sea  passage  is 
one  day  shorter  than  by  any  other  route. 
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"Oct  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son." 
Through  Abraham*s  eyes  we  first  see  the 
ancient  Pharaohs,  the  earliest  seat  of  art, 
science,  and  literature.  What  Inducements 
to  the  Christian,  the  scholar,  and  the  anti- 
quary to  visit  Eg^'pt,  famous  alike  for  the 
historical  events  of  which  it  has  been  the 
theatre,  its  magnificent  monuments,  and 
balmy  atmosphere. 

This  most  interesting  of  lands  occupies 
the  northeastern  comer  of  the  African 
continent.  The  waters  of  the  Mediter-  , 
ranean  form  the  northern  limit  of  its  soil. 
Upon  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Nubia,  > 
upon  the  east  and  west  by  the  Red  Sea  i 
and  the  Libyan  desert.  The  lowest  of  the 
Nile  catanu:ts  marks  the  frontier  between  | 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  where  the  modem  town 
of  Assouan  stands  beside  the  river's  bank, 
and  the  foaming  waters  hurry  past  the 
temple-covered  islands  of  Elephantine  and 
Phils.  From  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  first  cataract,  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  measures,  in  a  direct  line  from 
north  to  south,  an  extent  of  550  miles.  But 
the  breadth  of  Egypt  bears  only  a  very 
limited  proportion  to  its  length,  in  so  far, 
that  is,  as  the  habitable  portion  of  the  coun- 
try  is  concerned.  Its  breadth  on  the  coast 
is  160  miles,  but  it  gradually  tapers  ofiT  to 
a  point  at  Cairo,  a  distance  of  104  miles 
iVom  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  the  rest 
of  the  habitable  country  is  chiefiy  com- 
prised in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile 
up  to  Benisoo^,  a  distance  of  83  miles.  At 
this  point  it  spreads  to  the  west  to  form  the 
valley  of  Faioam,  which  borders  on  Lake 
Moeris.  This  vale  is  nearly  circular  in  its 
shape,  40  miles  in  diameter,  and  of  great 
fertility  and  Iteauty. 

It  is' estimated  that  the  whole  cultivable 
territory  of  Egypt,  including  its  lateral 
valleys,  is  about  16,000  square  miles.  That 
portion  situated  between  Lake  Mareotis  on 
the  northwest  and  Lake  Menzalch  on  the 
northeast,  watered  by  the  Damietta  and 
Rosetta  mouths  of  the  Nile,  is  called  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt.  That  portion  which 
includes  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the 
apex  of  the  Delta  up  to  Manfaloot  is  called 
Middle  EfCj'P**  "T^**  portion  which  com- 
prehends the  remainder  of  the  valley  up  to 
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the  first  cataract  is  caUed  the  Said,  or 
Upper  Egypt.  These  are  fiuther  divided 
into  13  provinces,  viz.,  Mven  for  Low^ 
Egypt,  three  for  Middle  Egypt,  and  three 
for  Upper  Egypt.  The  entire  popalatioo 
is  estunated  at  5,500,000.  Of  this  nmnber 
5,000,000  are  Eg}'ptian  Arabs,  200,000  Copts 
or  Christian  Egyptians,  15,000  Turks,  Bed- 
ouin  Arabs  70,000;  the  balance  Syrxana, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Mamelukes, 
Franks,  white  slaves,  and  negro  daves. 

The  great  majority  of  the  EgypUan 
Arabs  are  engaged  as  fellaht,  or  husband- 
men, and  their  social  condition  is  of  a  very- 
low  grade ;  they  are  generally  poor,  apa^ 
thetic,  and  sunk  alike  in  ignorance  and  izi- 
dolence.  Those  who  reside  in  the  towns, 
and  are  engaged  as  artisans  and  shopkeep* 
ers,  exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  ; 
but  credulity  and  fondness  of  frivolous 
amusements  are  their  chief  characteristics : 
when  not  engaged  in  their  professional  or 
religious  duties  they  are  generally  found 
in  the  coffee-houses,  listening  to  story-teD- 
ers,  or  in  places  of  public  resort,  whero 
mountebanks,  jugglers,  serpent-charmers, 
and  dancing-girls  are  performing. 

The  Copts  dwell  chiefly  in  towns,  and 
are  generally  employed  in  ofiices  of  trust. 

The  Armenians  and  Jews  are  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  East,  among  the  most 
useful  and  industrious  portions  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  latter  acting  chiefly  as  mon- 
ey-changers, jewelers,  brokers,  etc;  but 
neither  of  these  classes  are  numerous,  and 
the  Jews  arc  almost  confined  exclusively 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

The  great  feature  of  Egypt  is  the  NUe, 
without  which  the  whole  country  would 
be  a  desert ;  but  throughout  a  course  of 
800  miles  it  has  not  a  single  tributary. 
You   naturally  expect,  when   you   have 
tracked  him  that  distance,  to  find  the  vast 
volume   of  waters    shrink ;   but  no,  his 
breadth  and  strength  below  was  all  hi* 
own,  and  throughout  that  long  descent  fa 
has  not  a  single  drop  of  water  but  what  h 
brought  himself.   Greater  than  the  Rhini 
Rhone,  or  Danube,  you  perceive  that  vai 
body  of  water  as  steadily  flowing  hetweei 
its  uniform  banks  among  the  wild  Nubia* 
hills  as  in  the  plain  of  Lower  Egypt. 
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The  fertility  of  Egypt  ib  entirely  doe  to 
the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  every 
year  overflows  its  banks  and  spreads  over 
the  adjacent  lands,  so  as  to  lay  the  whole 
country  under  water.  Throughout  Middle 
Egypt  the  river  is  accompanied  to  the 
westward  by  an  artificial  channel,  called 
the  Bahr  Yousef,  or  Canal  of  Joseph ;  this 
is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  numerous 
small  streams,  which  serve  to  distribute 
the  water  over  the  valley.  In  Lower 
Egypt,  in  addition  to  the  Rosetta  and  Da- 
mietta  branches  of  tlie  Nile,  there  are  sev- 
eral subordinate  streams  and  channels, 
some  of  them  of  artificial  construction,  in- 
tended to  serve  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
and  to  retain  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
the  inundation  has  retired. 

The  river  annually  begins  to  rise  about 
the  end  of  June,  and  continues  rising  until 
the  first  of  October,  at  which  time  the  trav- 
eler may  have  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  singular  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try. It  then  remains  stationary  a  few 
days,  and  afterward  gradually  retires  to 
its  proper  bed.  At  this  period  of  the  year 
the  Nile-waters  are  charged  with  a  thick 
sediment,  a  portion  of  which  is  left  as  a  de- 
posit upon  the  soil,  to  which  it  imparts  the 
most  fertilizing  properties. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  is  due  to  the  period- 
ical rains  of  Abyssinia  and  the  countries 
farther  south,  whence  the  river  derives  its 
waters,  and  upon  the  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  which  the  height  of  the  inun- 
dation depends. 

The  height  which  the  stream  reaches 
above  its  ordinary  channel  is  carefhlly  no- 
ted;  as  the  extent  of  land  subjected  to  ir- 
rigaition,  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  will  remain  under  water,  are  de- 
pendent on  this,  and  the  occurrence  of  a 
good  or  bad  harvest  may  henceforth  be 
predicted  with  certainty. 

We  know  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity 
that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have  been 
the  same,  with  respect  to  season  and  dura- 
tion, for  over  8000  years.  They  are  so 
regular  that  the  value  and  annual  certain- 
ty of  this  gift  regulates  the  public  reve- 
nue ;  for  when,  by  means  of  NUometers, 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  waters  promise 
an  unusually  prosperous  season,  the  taxes 
are  proportionally  increased. 

At  Cairo,  just  above  the  point  of  the 
delta,  the  ordinary  rise  is  about  23  feet. 
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A  less  rise  than  this  is  insufiident  for  the 
purposes  of  the  husbandman;  and  a  great- 
er rise  sometimes  occasions  serious  mis- 
chief to  the  villages,  which  are  everywhere 
built  on  the  summits  of  mounds,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  inundation.  The 
limit  of  the^inundation  is  so  marked  that, 
in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  it  is  possible  to 
walk  with  one  foot  on  a  fertile  and  teem- 
ing soil,  and  with  the  other  on  a  barren 
waste.  Every  spot  reached  by  the  water 
is  a  lovely  light  green  color— green,  **  un- 
utterably green,''  save  where  the  mud  vil- 
lages which  here  and  there  lie  in  the  midst 
of  the  verdure  like  the  marks  of  a  soiled 
foot  upon  a  rich  carpet.  These  villages 
are  mostly  distinguished  by  the  minaret 
of  a  well-built  mosque  or  the  oven -like 
dome  of  a  sheik's  tomb,  screened  by  a 
grove  of  palms.  The  number  of  birds 
one  sees  here  is  unequaled  in  any  other 
country:  vultures  and  cormorants,  geese 
and  pelicans,  hoopoes  and  zizacs,  and  the 
white  ibis,  the  gentle  symbol  of  the  god 
Osiris. 

The  waters  of  the  Nile  are  pure  and 
sweet,  and  are  used  by  the  Egyptians  for 
all  ordinary  purposes ;  but  during  the  in- 
undation (and  aliso  for  some  weeks  previ- 
ously), the  river  is  so  charged  with  sedi- 
ment that  the  water  requires  to  be  filtered 
in  order  to  fit  it  for  drinking,  and  jars  of 
porous  earthenware  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooling  and  purifying  it.  The 
changes  in  its  color  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree curious  during  the  inundation.  The 
waters  are  of  a  greenish  hue ;  they  after- 
ward change  to  a  deep  brownish  red,  close- 
ly resembling  the  appearance  of  blood, 
and  again  become  clear  after  subsiding 
into  their  ordinary  channel. 


According  to  Josephns,  Menes  was  the 
first  king  of  "Egypt.  He  ascended  the 
throne  2820  years  before  Christ,  or  4182 
years  ago.  The  origin,  however,  of  the 
Egyptian  nation,  and  the  history  of  their 
kings,  are  involved  in  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity and  uncertainty.  About  200  years 
later  Saophis  built  the  great  Pyramid,  and 
40  years  after  Sen-saophis  built  the  sec- 
ond Pyramid.  1920  years  B.C.  Abraham 
arrived  in  Egypt  During  the  dynasty 
from  Lower  Egypt  in  the  year  1706  B.C., 
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Joseph  UTiTed,  and  died  1085,  daring  the 
same  dynasty. 

In  the  year  1576,  Amoais,  fh>m  Thebes, 
founder  of  the  Diospolitan  dynaaty,  took 
poesesaion  ot  the  throne.  This  was  the 
king  * '  who  knew  not  Joseph."  Four  years 
later  Moees  was  bom,  and  in  his  fortieth 
year  he  fled  from  E^^pt.  This  dynasty 
reigned  750  years,  at  which  time  the  Ethi- 
opian dynasty  was  foonded,  and  lasted 
114  years,  during  which  time  tlie  captivity 
of  the  **ten  tribes"  took  place. 

In  664  B.C.  the  dynasty  of  Saltea  waa 
established,  which  remained  in  existence 
189  years.  The  Egjrptians  had  at  thia  age 
attained  to  great  wealth  and  eivilization, 
and  had  established  a  regular  and  well-or- 
ganized system  of  government,  whUe  the 
greater  number  of  the  surrounding  nations 
were  involved  in  the  grossest  barbarism. 

At  length,  in  the  year  525  B.C.,  Camby- 
ses,  emperor  of  Persia,  added  Egypt  to  his 
other  provinces.  It  continued  attached  to 
Persia  for  193  years,  though  often  in  open 
rebellion  against  its  conquerors. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  little  difficulty 
in  effecting  its  conquest,  which  was  done 
in  the  reign  of  Darius,  886  B.C.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria, which  soon  became  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  commerce,  that  he  intended 
to  establish  in  it  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  his  vast  empire.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  be- 
came master  of  the  country.  Under  this 
able  prince  and  his  immediate  successors 
Egypt  recovered  the  greater  portion  of  its 
ancient  prosperity,  and  was  for  three  cen- 
turies the  favored  seat  of  commerce,  art, 
and  science. 

The  feebleness  and  indolence  of  the  last 
sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  end- 
ing with  Cleopatra,  facilitated  die  conquest 
ot  Egypt  by  the  Romans.  Augustus  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it  after  a  struggle  of 
some  duration,  and  for  the  next  666  years 
it  belonged  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  em- 
pires, constituted  their  most  valuable  prov- 
ince, and  was  for  a  lengthened  period,  as 
it  were,  the  granary  of  Rome. 

In  640  A.D.  Egypt  submitted  to  the  vic- 
torious Amrou,  general  of  the  Caliph  Omar. 
Amrou,  in  his  letter  to  the  caliph  an- 
nouncing the  event,  says,  **  I  have  taken 
the  great  dty  of  the  West.  It  is  impossi^ 
ble  Ibr  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its 
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richness  and  beinty,  and  I  shall  content 
myself  with  observing  that  it  contains  4000 
palaces,  400  baths,  400  theatres  or  places 
of  amusement,  12,000  shops  for  the  isle  of 
vegetables,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews." 

Under  Omar  and  hia  snooessors  it  con- 
tinued until  1171,  when  the  Turkomans  ex- 
pelled the  Caliphs.  The  dynasty  of  tbeAb- 
bassides,  descended  from  Abbas,  unde  of 
Mohammed,  ruled  Eg3rpt  nearly  the  whole 
of  thb  time.  In  the  year  754  Bagdad  wss 
founded  and  made  the  seat  of  the  empire^ 
and  thirty  yean  later  the  famoub  Haroan 
al  Raschid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Nightii 
ally  of  Charlemagne,  and  dread  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  governed  Egypt 

The  Turkomans  were  again  expelled  by 
the  Mamelukes  in  1250.  The  latter  raised 
to  the  throne  one  of  their  own  chiefs,  with 
the  title  of  sultan,  and  this  dynasty  reign- 
ed over  Egypt  till  1517,  when  the  Mame- 
lukes wero  totally  defeated,  and  the  last  of 
their  sultans  put  to  death,  by  the  Turkish 
sultan  Selim.  The  conqueror  did  not, 
however,  entirely  suppress  the  MJameloke 
government,  but  meroly  reconstructed  it 
on  a  new  basis,  placing  at  its  head  a  pschs 
appointed  by  himself  who  |ffedded  over  a 
council  of  24  Mamelcdies,  beys  or  chiefk 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  1796, 
when  a  French  army,  commanded  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  landed  in  Egypt.  The 
Mameluke  force  having  been  annihilsted 
or  dispersed  in  a  series  of  engagementi 
with  the  French,  the  latter  succeeded  is 
subjugating  the  country.  Bonaparte  hav- 
ing returned  to  France,  the  French  in 
Egypt  were  attacked  in  1801  by  a  British 
army,  by  which  they  were  defeated,  snd 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  convention  isr  ths 
evacuation  of  the  countiy. 

The  British  having  not  long  after  also 
evacuated  Egypt,  it  relapsed  into  its  ibr- 
mer  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  from 
which  it  was  at  last  rescued  by  the  ability 
and  good  fortune  of  Mehemet  Ali.  This 
oxtraordinary  man,  a  native  of  an  obscars 
village  of  Albania,  having  entered  the  mil- 
itary service,  partly  by  his  braveiy  and 
partly  by  his  talent  for  intrigue,  raised 
himself  to  the  dignity  of  pacha  in  1804. 
The  viceroyalty  is  hereditary  in  MeheiwA 
All's  fsnuly.  The  present  pacha  is  Ismsil 
Pacha,  son  of  Ibrahim  Pacha. 

The  public  aflBurs  of  Egypt  are  conducted 
by  the  pacha,  who  has  absolute  power,  s»- 
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tiatoA.  by  a  oooncil  of  sUte,  composed  of 
princes  of  the  blood,  four  generals,  and 
four  grand  dignitaries.  The  ministers  are, 
President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affiurs,  Minister  of  Finance,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  Minister  of  War,  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army,  Chief  of  the  National  Guard,  Pi- 
lector  of  the  Arsenal,  President  of  Health, 
GoTemor  of  Alexandria,  and  Governor  of 
Cairo. 

Momjf, — ^The  currency  of  Egypt  is  pias- 
tres and  panw.  40 parasol  piastre  =about 
5  cents  U.  S.  currency.  An  American  dol- 
lar is  worth  19  piastres,  and  five-franc  pieces 
19  piastres  10  paras.  The  best  money  to 
draw  or  take  to  Egypt  is  sovereigns.  The 
imallest  copper  coin  is  five-para  pieces, 
worth  about  five  eighths  of  a  cent. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  get  money  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  the  traveler  must  make  all  bis 
arrangements  before  leaving  Cairo,  and  be 
particttlar  to  provide  himself  with  plenty  of 
piastres,  twenty,  ten,  and  five-para  pieces. 


ALEXANDRIA. 

The  sea-port  and  commercial  capital  of 
Egypt  contains  about  238,888  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  HStd  de  VEu- 
rope^  well  conducted  by  the  same  propri- 
etor as  the  New  Jffoiel.  The  prices  are  50 
piastres  per  day,  which  includes  breakfast, 
dinner,  tea,  and  bedroom ;  a  sitting-room 
is  charged  extra ;  also  25  cents  for  service 
per  day,  and  the  same  for  a  candle.  The 
price  of  a  boat  for  landing  should  not  be 
over  five  piastres  (25  cents),  and  from  five 
to  ten  will  enable  you  to  pass  your  baggage 
without  examination  at  the  custom-house. 
The  better  plan  is  to  make  a  bargain  with 
the  commissionaire  to  take  you  and  your 
baggage  on  shore,  see  it  through  the  cus- 
tom-house, and  land  you  at  the  hotel ;  if  he 
will  do  it  for  twenty-five  piastres,  pay  it. 
If  yon  do  not  make  a  bargain,  and  escape 
•live  from  the  rapacity  of  the  boatmen, 
who  are  never  satisfied,  no  matter  how  well 
paid,  you  will  experience  a  lively  time  in 
getting  rid  of  the  most  importunate  of  hu- 
man beings,  the  Alexandriadonkey-dri  vers. 
A  crowd  of  New  York  hackmen  is  a  heaven 
of  repose  in  comparison.  They  will  hem 
yoQ  in  on  «Tery  side^  backing  their  don- 


keys at  you,  that  the  only  possible  way  of 
escape  is  to  mount  one  of  them.  For  this 
ride  you  should  not  'pay  over  one  piastre, 
but  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  ten ; 
a  native  would  not  pay  half. 

As  you  approach  the  level  shores  of 
Eg^r^pt,  gradually  a  column  rises  up  out  of 
the  sea,  and  stands  upon  the  horizon,  faint- 
ly marked  against  the  liquid  sky.  Soon 
after,  swarms  of  windmills  emerge  from 
the  same  watery  bed ;  gradually,  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  rise  the  pacha's  palace  and  lofty 
harem ;  gleaming  sand-banks  fill  up  the  in- 
terval. The  buildings  that  come  one  by 
one  into  view  are  Alexandria,  and  the  taU 
column  that  first  attracts  the  stranger's 
view  is  known  as  Pompey's  Pillar. 

This  city  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  332  years  before  Christ.  It  is  ad- 
mirably situated  between  the  west  mouth 
of  the  Nile  and  Lake  Mareotis,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile 
by  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  reopened  in 
1819  by  Mehemet  AIL  Its  length  is  48 
miles. 

The  modem  city  is  partly  built  on  the 
celebrated  island  of  Pharos  and  the  isth- 
mus that  connects  it  with  the  main  land. 
The  ancient  city  was  built  on  the  main 
land  opposite  the  present  site. 

Alexandria  has  two  ports — ^that  on  the 
west,  which  is  the  best,  is  called  the  old 
harbor,  that  on  the  east  the  new. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  Alexan- 
dria has  increased  wonderfully  in  size,  and 
regained  much  of  that  commercial  import- 
ance for  which  it  was  in  ancient  times  so 
celebrated.  It  is  much  indebted  for  this 
change  to  the  establishment  of  a  steam 
communication  'with  India  by  way  of 
Egypt,  as  well  as  by  the  lines  of  steamers 
connecting  it  with  Marseilles,  Trieste,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Levant.  There  are  lines 
now  running  frt)m  Alexandria  to  Corfu  di- 
rect, also  via  Smyrna;  to  Southampton 
via  Malta;  to  Marseilles  via  Malta;  to 
Constantinople  via  Jafifa  and  Beyrout ;  to 
Constantinople  direct  (two  lines) ;  to  Mar- 
seilles via  Messina  and  the  Italian  coast ; 
to  Trieste  via  Syria  and  via  Malta.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  Egypt,  and,  consequent!}', 
Alexandria,  must,  from  its  position,  become 
every  day  of  more  and  more  importance  to 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  population  of  Alexandria  .is  very 
*< mixed,"  consisting,  besides  the  native 
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Turks  and  Arabs,  of  Arnrenians,  Greeks, 
Syrians,  Maltese,  Jews,  and  Europeans  of 
almost  every  nation,  in  such  numbers  that 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  strangers 
you  notice  in  the  streets  would  not  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  natives.  The  shops, 
displaying  every  article  of  furniture,  and 
of  male  and  female  attire,  from  the  Pari- 
plan  bonnet  of  the  latest  fa&hiuu  to  the 
■very  humblest  article  of  dress,  all  conspire, 
in  conjunction  with  the  style  of  the  build- 
ings, to  take  away  from  this  place  the  ap- 
'pearance  of  an  Oriental  city. 

A  recent  English  writer  says  that  "  the 
most  that  can  be  said  for  Alexandria  is 
that  it  is  an  inferior  Continental  town ;  its 
streets  peopled  with  Englishmen,  Italians, 
and  Greeks,  whose  wives  dress  in  bonnets 
and  Paris  mantles,  and  go  out  shopping  in 
the  afternoon  in  one-horse  clarences  and 
pony  phaetons.  Mosques  there  are,  it  is 
true,  but,  beix»g  in  the  back  streets,  they  are 
unseen  except  by  the  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters. There  are  also  bazars,  but  they  are 
far  from  picturesque,  and  decidedly  dirty. 
As  for  turbans,  I  could  not  but  observe  a 
tendency  in  ]jeople  to  wind  cloths  round 
their  heads,  but  it  was  a  hard  race  be- 
tween them  and  the  wearer  of  hats.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  great  many  camels,  and 
to  observe  that  there  were  no  trees  but 
palms,  and  no  plants  but  orange^rees  and 
bananas.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  thought 
Alexandria  Eastern  only  in  name,  position 
on  the  map,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  pos- 
sessing Cleopatra's  Needle  and  Pompey's 
Pillar." 

There  are  few  objects  to  detain  the  trav- 
eler more  than  one  or  two  days  in  Alex- 
andria ;  he  will  find,  however,  great  amuse- 
ment in  the  novelty  and  drollery  of  the 
scene  around  him.  Mr.  Prime,  in  his 
"Boat  Life,"  gives  a  most  faithful  and 
graphic  description  of  it.  He  says,  "  The 
Egyptian  donkey  is  the  smallest  imagin- 
able animal  of  the  species;  the  average 
height  is  from  three  feet  and  a  half  to  four 
feet.  These  little  fellows  carry  incredible 
loads,  and  apparently  with  ease.  In  the 
square  were  scores  of  them.  Here  an  old 
Turk,  fat  and  shaky,  his  feet  reaching  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  ground,  went  trot- 
ting across  the  square ;  there  half  a  dozen 
half  naked  boys,  each  perched  between 
two  goatskins  of  water.  Four  or  five  En- 
glish sailors,  full  of  wonderment  at  the 
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novel  mode  of  travel,  were  plunging  along 
at  a  fast  gallop,  and  got  foul  of  the  old 
Turk.  The  bo}'^,  one  of  whom  always  &iU 
lows  his  donkey,  however  swift  the  pace, 
belaboring  him  with  a  stick,  and  ingen* 
iously  poking  bim  in  the  ribs  or  under  the 
saddle  strap,  commenced  beating  each  oth- 
er. Two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  India 
passengers,  taking  their  first  donkey-ride, 
became  entangled  in  the  group.  Twenty 
long-legged  single-shirtedy*e^^iaAwii  nished 
up,  some  with  donkeys  and  some  with  los^ 
rods.  A  row  of  camels  stalked  sIowIt  by, 
and  looked  with  quiet  eyes  at  the  increas- 
ing din ;  and  when  the  confusion  seemed 
to  be  inextricable,  a  splendid  caniage 
dashed  up  the  square,  and  fifty  yards  in 
advance  of  it  ran,  at  all  the  speed  of  a 
swift  horse,  an  eleganth'-dresaed  runner, 
waving  his  silver  rod,  and  shouting  to 
make  vray  for  the  high  and  mighty  some- 
body ;  and  forthwith,  in  a  twinkling,  the 
mass  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  the 
square  was  free  again.  The  old  Tuik 
ambled  along  his  way,  and  the  sailors  sur- 
rounded one  of  their  number  who  had  mas' 
aged  to  lose  his  seat  in  the  hubbub,  ani 
whose  curses  were  decidedly  home-like.'* 

The  grand  Square  of  the  Conwls  is  the  oen* 
tre  of  European  Alexandria.  The  hooaes 
that  surround  it  have  no  particular  chorae- 
ter,  but  recall  somewhat  the  houses  of  Italr 
Ian  sea-ports.  On  this  square  are  the  prin- 
cipal hotels,  bankers,  steamship  offices,  and 
the  dwellings  of  most  of  the  consuls.  Near 
tlie  northeast  corner  of  the  square  is  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chapel,  where  serv- 
ices are  performed  on  Sundays  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon.  At  each  extremity  of 
the  square  is  a  fountain,  which  at  aunrise 
and  sunset  is  surrounded  by  Arabs  perform- 
ing then-  ablutions,  modesty  not  being  one 
of  their  characteristics. 

Pompey'9  PiUar,^The  name  given  to 
this  column  is  without  historical  founda- 
tion ;  the  Greek  inscription  fbund  upon  It 
proves  it  to  have  been  ereeted  by  Publins, 
prefect  of  Egypt,  in  honor  of  Diodctian, 
who  besieged  Alexandria  A.D.  296,  which, 
after  eight  months'  defense,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate,  when  thousands  were  massacred 
by  fire  and  sword.  The  height  of  the  |nl- 
lar,  including  the  shaft,  capital,  and  pe- 
destal, is  one  hundred  feet.  The  diameter 
at  the  base  is  ten  feet.  It  is  of  red  pol- 
ished granite,  jlegant  and  in  good  style. 
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but  the  capiCol  and  pedestal  are  inferior 
and  onfinished. 

Cleopatra's  Needles,  —  These  two  obe- 
lisks, which  may  be  seen  at  the  east  part 
of  the  city,  near  the  shore,  the  one  stand- 
ing, the  other  lying  down  and  nearly  cov- 
ered with  earth,  are  of  red  granite,  and 
formerly  stood  before  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tnne,  at  Heliopolis ;  one  of  them  is  65  feet 
high,  the  other  70.  Their  diameter  at  the 
base  is  between  seven  and  eight  feet.  They 
were  quarried  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes 
III.,  1495  B.C.,  and  are  consequently  now 
3363  years  old.  Mehemet  All  gave  the 
fallen  one  to  the  British  government,  but 
they  concluded  it  waa  hardly  worth  the 
money  it  would  cost  to  remove  it.  There 
is  one  in  Rome  and  one  on  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  Paris,  very  similar,  and  of  the 
same  stone. 

The  Catacombs. — ^At  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  hotels  may  be  seen 
these  remarkable  tombs.  They  can  be 
reached  by  either  land  or  sea ;  if  by  land, 
which  is  preferable,  you  paas  some  ancient 
tombs  partially  sunk  in  the  sea;  having 
been  mistaken  for  baths,  the  natives  gave 
them  the  name  of  Bagm  di  Cleopatra.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  guide  with  you, 
unless  you  have  a  dragoman  by  the  day. 

The  Pasha*8  Palace^  built  by  Mehemet 
All,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  A  permit  is  nec- 
essary, but  may  be  obtained  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  building  is  finely  situated, 
facing  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful gardens.  The  grand  staircase  of  Car- 
rara marble,  and  the  audience  chamber, 
which  is  of  circular  form,  are  well  worth 
seeing.  The  buildings  of  tiie  harem,  which 
stand  opposite  the  palace,  can  not  be  vis- 
ited. 

You  will  not  require  your  passport  again 
in  Egypt.  You  may  either  leave  it  at  the 
consul's,  to  whose  office  it  will  be  sent  from 
the  steamer,  until  your  return  to  Alexan- 
dria, or  take  it  with  you  to  Cairo.  By  all 
means  call  on  our  consul,  who  will  only 
be  too  happy  in  rendering  you  any  service 
in  his  power. 

Before  leaving  Alexandria  it  would  be 
well  to  examine  and  see  if  you  have  every 
thing  requisite  for  your  trip  up  the  NUe 
that  you  can  not  get  reasonably  or  at  all  at 
Cairo.  As  the  shores  are  lined  with  every 
variety  of  game,  of  course  a  fowling-piece 
is  absolutely  indispensable.    A  good  pistol 


is  also  necessary.  Ammunition  is  very 
expensive  in  Egypt;  bring  a  good  supply 
from  London,  Paris,  or  Malta.  It  can  be 
purchased  at  the  latter  place  as  cheaply  as 
in  Loudon.  A  telescope  and  openuglass — 
buy  both  in  Paris ;  the  telescope  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Wines  of  all  descriptions 
can  now  be  found  at  Alexandria,  although 
something  might  be  saved  if  coming  direct 
from  Marseilles ;  and  Marsala,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  some  a  good  wine  on  the  Nile, 
can  be  purchased  at  a  low  price  at  Malta. 
Nearly  every  thing  requisite  for  the  travel- 
er may  now  be  obtained  in  Cairo,  although 
at  a  slight  advance.  The  Latakia  tobacco, 
which  is  the  hest  that  grows,  had  better  be 
purchased  in  Alexandria,  if  you  smoke. 

Do  not  make  any  engagement  with  a 
dragoman  until  you  arrive  at  Cairo ;  you 
will  find  them  betteir  there.  The  regular 
price  of  a  dragoman  per  day  in  Alexandria 
is  five  francs  or  sixteen  piastres.  Achmet 
Talem,  who  may  be  found  at  the  Hotel  de 
I'Europe,  or  on  board  the  steamer  after  its 
arrival,  is  very  intelligent  and  trustworthy. 
The  author  employed  him  during  his  stay 
in  Alexandria,  and  liked  him  much. 

As  one  has  plenty  of  time  for  reading 
on  the  Nile,  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  such 
literature  as  you  best  enjoy,  either  at  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  although  a  fair  stock  may  be 
found  both  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  For 
works  on  Egypt,  buy  Wilkinson's  "An- 
cient Egyptians,"  "Modem  Egyptians," 
and  "Survey  of  Thebes;"  Pococke  and 
Hamilton's  "Egjpt." 

From  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  distance  131 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  100  piastres  = 
$5  00 ;  time,  express  train,  4  hours  88  min- 
utes ;  other  trains,  6  and  7  hours. 

At  Benha  you  change  cars  for  Itmailia, 
SueZf  and  Zaxaag, 


CAIRO. 

Ccttro — ^whence  all  boats  now  start  to 
make  the  ascent  of  the  Nile,  nothing  below 
that  deserving  particular  notice— contains 
a  population  of  400,000  inhabitants.  The 
hotels  are  Shepherd's  and  the  New  ffotel-^ 
fine  house  and  obliging  landlord.  The 
situation  of  these  two  houses  (opposite 
the  magnificent  space  or  square  of  Esbeki- 
yeh)  abounds  in  amusing  scenes,  and  the 
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ezciteiiient  going  on  before  the  doors  Arom 
morning  till  night,  to  those  who  are  fond 
of  fan  and  amusement,  is  immense. 

Take  a  surrey  of  the  scene:  dragomans 
— black,  yellow,  and  white — splendidly 
dressed  in  flowing  trowsers,  sUk  and  satin 
Tests,  embroidered  jackets,  and  immense 
tarbans,  quarreling  with  the  donkey-own- 
ers, who  are  quarreling  and  finding  fault 
with  the  donkey -drivers,  who  are  doing 
the  same  with  the  donkeys.  The  traveler 
threatens  to  belabor  the  dragoman,  the 
dragoman  don  belabor  the  owner,  the  own- 
er belabors  the  boy,  and  the  boy  the  don- 
key, and  none  of  them  seem  to  care  much 
for  it.  Add  to  this  half  a  dozen  mounte- 
banks ;  a  dozen  dealers  in  relics,  turbans, 
and  handkerchiefs;  fifty  dogs,  one  of  whom 
Is  paying  circus  with  a  monkey  on  his 
back ;  a  snake-charmer,  with  a  bagful  of 
immense  snakes,  all  standing  erect  (if  a 
snake  can  stand),  with  fangs  protruding, 
ready  to  make  a  plunge  at  their  conquer- 
or, who  offers  to  swallow  any  one  of  them 
for  a  shilling,  and  you  have  a  faint  idea  of 
what  is  daily  going  on  in  ttont  of  Shep- 
herd's and  the  New  Hotel.  Prices  about 
the  same  as  in  Alexandria. 

Cairo  is  called  Mttsr  by  the  natives :  it 
is  properly  EUKaUrth, "  The  Victorious," 
having  been  founded  by  the  Arab  conquer- 
ors of  Egypt,  which  event  took  place  in  the 
year  970  A.D.  It  is  situated  near  the  right 
or  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  20  miles 
above  the  apex  of  its  delta.  It  is  second 
only  to  Constantinople  in  size  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan world,  and  is  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  pacha  and  the  seat  of  his  gov- 
ernment. 

We  would  advise  the  traveler  to  make 
his  first  visit  to  the  Citadel,  from  whence 
he  will  get  an  idea  of  the  bearings  of  the 
different  objects  of  curiosity,  and  be  able 
to  move  round  the  city  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  dragoman,  to  whom,  at  present, 
he  must  be  indebted  for  his  latitude  and 
longitude.  On  your  way  to  and  from  the 
citadel  you  will  visit  the  mosque  of  Tay- 
lo6n,  the  oldest  in  the  city,  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Hassan,  the  splendid  mosque  of  Me- 
hemet  All,  the  pacha's  palace,  and  bazar  of 
Ghor^eh. 

From  the  citadel  is  displayed  a  magnifi- 
cent panorama.     To  the  east  are  seen  the 
obeUsk  of  HeliopoliB  and  the  tombs  of  the 
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Mamelukes ;  to  the  south  the  lofty  quar- 
ries of  Mount  Mokattem,  with  ruined  cas- 
tles, mouldering  domes,  and  the  remaina 
of  other  edifices ;  southwest  and  west  are 
the  grand  aqueduct,  mosques,  and  budsf 
rets,  the  Nile,  the  ruins  of  old  Gain,  asd 
the  island  and  groves  of  Bhoda;  beyond 
the  river,  on  the  southwest,  the  town  Ghi- 
zeh,  amid  groves  of  sycamore,  fig,  and  palm 
trees ;  still  more  remote,  tiie  pyiamida  of 
Ghizeh  and  Sakkara,  and  beyond  these  tlw 
great  Libyan  desert.  In  the  northern  di- 
rection may  be  seen  the  green  plains  of  fin 
delta,  sprinkled  with  white  edifices;  /md 
to  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  spectator 
is  the  city  of  Cairo,  with  her/cwr  iwuM 
muquea,  whose  sunlit  domes  an  ^isteiuBg 
in  the  sun.  It  is  a  never-to-be-fbigotten 
sight.  And  at  your  feet  the  spot  made 
memorable  by  Emln  Bey,  who  escaped  dor* 
ing  the  well-known  massacre  of  the  Hanie- 
lukes  by  leaping  his  horse  a  frightfiil  dis- 
tance from  die  top  of  the  walL 

The  circumstances  of  the  massacre  were 
these :  Early  in  the  spring  of  1811,  Mefae- 
met  All,  who  by  his  genius  and  daring  had 
caused  himself  to  be  appointed  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  was  obliged  to  be  at  Suez,  to  sapeN 
intend  the  preparations  for  his  Arabian  ex- 
pedition to  displace  the  Wah^bees,  who  had 
driven  the  Turks  from  the  Holy  Land  of 
Arabia,  Mecca,  and  Medina.  While  then, 
he  received  information  that  the  Msmelnka 
chiefs,  jealous  of  his  power,  intended  to 
waylay  him  on  his  return  from  Sues.  lo^ 
stead  of  remaining  until  the  next  day,  as 
was  expected,  he  started  that  night  on  a 
dromedaxy,  and  in  ten  Aovri,  before  the 
break  of  day,  with  four  out  of  his  eighteen 
attendants,  he  entered  Cairo,  the  distance 
being  60  miles  I  This,  with  other  plots 
and  intrigues  of  the  Mamelukes  which  he 
had  discovered,  determined  him  to  exter- 
minate all  who*could  be  found.  The  day 
fixed  for  the  ceremony  of  investing  his  son, 
Toosoom  Pasha,  with  command  of  the  aim/ 
was  the  1st  of  March,  1811.  All  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  were  invited  to  be  present. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over  they  mount- 
ed their  horses,  but,  on  reaching  the  gite^ 
they  found  them  closed.  A  suspicion  of 
treachery  immediately  flashed  across  their 
minds,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  "^^^ 
of  balls  from  behind  the  ramparts.  ^^ 
the  single  exception  of  EminBey,  who  took 
the  fearful  leap  alluded  to  above,  every 
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Boal  perished.  A  proclamation  was  then 
issued  to  exterminate  ev^ry  Mameluke 
found  in  the  city.  Ibrahim  Bey,  with  450 
of  Ids  followers,  perished  in  the  citadel,  and 
nearly  800  in  the  city. 

Cairo  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  groves  of 
mimosas  and  palm-trees.  The  interior  of 
the  town  presents  a  bustling  and  animated 
scene  of  traffic,  in  which  Oriental  manners 
and  appearances  are  more  correctly  pre- 
served, and  more  vividly  presented  to  the 
eyss  of  the  stranger,  than  in  any  other  great 
city  of  the  East  in  the  present  day,  with 
tlie  sole  exception  of  Damascus.  The  civ- 
ilizing influences  of  the  West  have  not 
whdly  destroyed  the  charm  of  Oriental 
costumes  and  manners,  and  the  bazars  still 
retain  that  poetry  and  romance  which  looks 
you  in  the  face  from  oat  wery  page  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

The  houses  are  solidly  constructed  and 
lofty,  being  mostly  two  stories  high.  The 
rooft,  which  are  flat,  serve  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  are  the  resort  of  the  family 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Most  consid- 
erable houses  inclose  an  open,  nnpaved 
ooort,  into  which  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  principal  apartments  open.  The 
front  doors  of  the  larger  houses  are  hand- 
somely carved,  painted,  decorated  with 
Arabic  inscriptions,  and  furnished  with  iron 
knockers  and  wooden  locks.  The  court- 
yard and  ground  commonly  contain  wells 
and  fountains,  and  sometimes  a  hall,  hand- 
somely fitted  up,  where  the  master  of  the 
house  receives  visitors.  The  upper  apart- 
ments are  those  of  the  women  and  cluldien. 
The  mode  of  building  houses  in  Cairo  is 
tncfa  that,  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
street,  they  nearly  meet  at  the  top,  each 
stofy  projecting  beyond  that  immediately 
bebw  it.  This  is,  however,  common  in 
Bumy  towns  in  hot  climates,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  greater  coolness ;  and  in 
netriy  all  busfaiess  streets  the  small  portion 
of  blue 'sky  is  shut  out  by  mats,  awnings, 
or  boards.  Under  these  canopies  the  peo- 
ple gather  to  smoke  and  gossip,  ever  and 
anon  pushed  one  side  by  a  train  of  solemn 
camels,  who,  with  nose  erect,  thread  their 
noiseless  way ;  here  the  shopkeepor  reclines 
listlessly  in  his  8  X 10  stall,  some  lying  half 
^leep,  while  others  are  stretched  in  pro- 
foimd  repose,  all  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  a  elimate  as  dedightful  as  it  is  salutary. 


The  city  is  divided  into  different  quar. 
ters,  separated  from  each  other  by  gates, 
which  are  closed  at  night  There  is  the 
Copt  quarter,  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  the 
Franks'  quarter.  By  tliis  latter  name  all 
Europeans  are  known  in. Cairo.  There  is 
a  gate-keeper  to  each  gate,  who  is  obliged 
to  open  to  every  proper  person  carrying  a 
lamp.  There  b^ng  no  public  lamps  in 
the  city,  every  person  out  after  dark  is 
obliged  by  law  to  carry  one. 

The  num]l)er  of  dogs  in  Cairo  is  fully 
equal  to  those  in  Constantinople,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  city,  and  their 
liabits  are  very  similar.  They  are  more 
divided  into  republics  than  in  Constantino- 
ple, and  woe  betide  the  **  foreign"  dog  who 
crosses  the  frontier  line.  He  is  immedi- 
ately attacked  by  the  entire  tribe ;  and  if  he 
succeeds  in  getting  into  his  own  territory 
again,  he  immediately  turns  on  his  pur- 
suers, with  the  confidence  that,  being  on 
his  "  native  heath,"  he  is  safe  from  harm, 
and  ready  to  assume  the  ofitosive. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Cairo  nearly 
all  date  from  the  reign  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  ancient  sultans  of  Egypt.  We  must 
except,  however,  the  Motque  of  Mehemet 
A  U,  recently  finished.  It  is  situated  in  tho 
citadel,  and  is  fully  equal  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  Constantinople.  The  ceiling 
is  divided  into  one  large  dome  in  the  cen- 
tre, surrounded  by  four  half  domes  of  the 
same  size,  at  the  fi>ur  comers  of  which  are 
fonr  smaller  domes.  On  the  side  toward 
Mecca  is  another  half  dome  the  size  of  the 
first.  The  columns,  which  are  very  beau- 
tital,  have  ornamental  capitals  supporting 
round  arches.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
interior  is  of  Oriental  alabaster,  and  the 
general  effect  is  superb.  The  citadel  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Acropo- 
lis of  the  ancient  Efcyptian  Babylon,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  still  more  ancient 
city  of  Latopolis,  which  dates  about  the 
same  as  Memphis.  In  1824  it  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  maga- 
zine, when  nearly  4000  people  perished.  In 
addition  to  the  mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali,  it 
contains  the  pacha's  palace,  with  a  very 
fine  garden,  his  haram,  the  mint,  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, and  arsenal.  The  latter  con- 
tains a  cannon  foundery,  and  manufiictures 
of  small  arms  and  military  equipments. 

Mosque  of  Tbsfifo^.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  mosques  of  Cairo  for  sev- 
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eral  reasons.  First,  H  is  sapposed,  at  least 
that  is  the  tradition,  that  the  hill  Kalat-el- 
Kebsh,  on  which  it  was  bnilt,  was  the  same 
on  which  rested  Noah's  ark ;  also  the  spot 
where  the  ram  was  sacrificed  by  Abraham. 
It  is  the  oldest  mosqae  in  E^pt,  having 
been  built  ninety  years  before  Cairo  was 
founded,  and  was  not  inclosed  in  that  city 
nntil  the  time  of  Saladin.  Its  founder  was 
Ahmed  ebn  e*Taylo6n,  who  was  governor 
in  Egypt  in  868  A.D.,  and  usurped  the  sov- 
ereignty  in  the  same  year.  It  is  the  old- 
est building  now  extant  built  with  pointed 
arches,  and  is  said  to  have  been  construct- 
ed after  the  plan  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca, 
forming,  with  the  mosque  of  Amrou,  in 
old  Cairo,  the  true  type  of  the  primitive 
mosques.  It  is  a  large  square,  on  tliree 
sides  of  which  are  two  rows  of  columns, 
forming  a  double  gallery  36  feet  in  depth. 
On  the  fourth  side  of  tho  court  are  five  rows 
of  columns,  forming  the  mosque  proper; 
here  are  the  pulpit  and  reader's  chair.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court  is  the  fountain  of 
ablutions.  Surrounding  the  court  is  an 
outer  wall,  finom  the  angles  of  which  rise 
four  minarets.  The  call  to  prayer  is  made 
from  the  northwest  minaret,  on  the  outside 
of  which  was  bnilt  a  circular  staircase,  that 
the  sultan  might  be  able  to  ride  to  the  top 
on  horseback.  Here  may  be  obtained  one 
of  the  finest  views  of  Cairo.  In  an  inclos- 
ure  in  the  court  of  tho  mosque  stands  a 
tree,  to  point  out  the  place  where  Noah's 
ark  rested. 

The  Motqwe  of  Sultan  ffassan  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  in  Cairo.  The  king  bad 
the  hand  of  the  architect  cut  ofl^,  that  he 
might  never  be  able  to  construct  another 
like  it.  Its  magnificently  ornamented 
porch,  its  beautiftil  and  gracefiil  mhiaret 
and  extensive  court,  strikes  every  one  with 
admiration.  In  the  back  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  on  which 
rests  a  copy  of  the  Koran.  Above  the  tomb 
are  suspended  three  lamps. 

The  Motque  of  Sultan  Kalao6n,  which 
is  attached  to  the  Morastin,  or  Mad-house, 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  tombs  of  him- 
self and  son  are  also  here.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood are  numerous  other  fine  mosques 
and  tombs  of  caliphs  of  the  same  dynasty. 
Here  also  is  that  of  Sultan  Berkook,  and 
his  wife  and  daughter.  Here  may  be  seen 
a  fine  illuminated  copy  of  the  Koran  writ- 
ten by  the  latter,  the  Princess  Fatima. 
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The  Motquet  of  £l-AMkar,  El-Ghom, 
and  Hatmm  Aim  are  all  well  worth  a  visit 

One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  to  be  seen 
when  on  your  visit  to  the  citadel  is  Beer 
Yusef,  or  *' Joseph's  Well."  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  hewn  in  the  rock  by 
the  ancient  Eg3rptians,  and  was  discovered 
by  the  Sultan  Saladin  when  erecting  tlis 
citadel.  It  is  16  feet  in  diameter  and  270 
in  depth,  which  brings  its  bottom  on  a  level 
with  the  Nile,  from  which  its  water  is  most 
probably  deriyed.  A  winding  staircsse 
leads  to  the  bottom,  wiiere  are  ststiomd 
two  mules,  which  turn  a  wheel  at  the  top; 
around  the  wheel  a  rope  is  oontinualiy  re- 
volving, to  which  are  fStstened  small  «uth- 
en  Jugs  about  four  fieet  apart  They  de- 
scend bottom  up,  go  through  the  water  st 
the  bottom,  come  up  full,  and  discharge  st 
the  top.  This  is  kept  oontinualiy  going* 
The  mules  are  changed  every  four  boors. 
At  the  base  of  the  citadel  is  the  indosore 
where  the  sheik  on  horseback  rides  over 
the  proetrate  forms  of  the  pilgrims  sfker 
their  return  from  Mecca,  the  wounded  vic- 
tims believing  the  more  they  suffer  Um 
more  blessed  they  are. 

There  are  a  number  otpakieei  in  Csiio 
well  worth  a  visit ;  the  principal  are  those 
of  Mehemet  All  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Nox- 
leh  H4nem,  daughter  of  Mehemet  All,  snd 
Abbas  Pasha. 

There  are  «  large  number  of  hoAs  st 
Cairo,  though  few  of  them  are  veiy  msg- 
nificent;  they  number  about  70  in  sU. 
Although  there  are  over  1000  caf6s  inCsi- 
ro,  few  of  them  are  worth  visiting. 

Two  of  the  principal  yei«wa2t  of  Osin 
are  the  Departure  of  the  pOgrims  to  Meo> 
ca,  and  their  Return.  These  occur  sann- 
ally.  The  number  often  amounts  to  7006 
by  the  time  they  arrive  in  the  territofy  of 
Mecca,  although  in  former  yean  20,000 
was  not  an  unusual  number. 

Every  true  believer  in  the  Prophet  feels 
in  duty  bound,  if  possible,  to  mike  a  pil* 
grimage  to  Mecca  once  during  his  lifttin0< 
The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in  Uiis 
procession  are  tiie  Makmd  and  JToimL 
The  origin  of  the  former  was  tills:  Tlie 
queen  of  Sultan  S41eh  Mohammed,  wishing 
to  make  the  pilgrimage,  and  wisliing  to 
have  the  custom  continued  during  htf 
dynasty,  sent  yearly  a  splendid  canopy, 
which  was  borne  by  a  camel  magnifioendy 
caparisoned;    The  custom  lias  been  cob- 
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tmaed;  mnd,  although  the  camel  has  no 
rider,  he  ia  the  chief  attraction  in  the  pro- 
cession;     "  • 

The  city  of  Cairo  supplies,  once  a  year, 
the  Kiswoh,  or  lining  for  the  Kaaba  of 
Mecca.  It  is  manufactured  of  rich  silk, 
and  splendidly  embroidered  with  gold. 
This  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
procession — the  new  one  going  to  Mecca, 
and  the  old  one  coming  from  Mecca.  • 

We  then  have  the  ceremony  of  opening 
the  grand  canal  at  old  Cairo.  This  takes 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  previous 
to  the  innndation,  when  the  water  has  risen 
sufficiently  high  to  fill  the  canal  and  its 
tributaries  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  with  great 
pomp  by  the  governor  of  Cairo.  The  day 
snd  night  are  devoted  to  great  rejoicings, 
feastings,  and  illuminations. 

The  fiU*  of  Ramadan,  the  birthday  of 
the  Prophet  Mohammed,  his  granddaugh- 
ter Saydeh,  Zayneb,  and  the  "  two  Has- 
sans," are  all  celebrated  with  universal  re- 
joicings. 

The  extensive  tombs  of  the  Mamelnkes, 
lying  to  the  cast  of  the  city,  are  very  inter- 
est!^ ;  but,  like  the  Pyramids  and  Colise- 
um at  Rome,  their  material  has  been  car- 
ried away  to  serve  in  the  construction  of 
other  buildings.  To  visit  them,  you  go 
through  the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  Bab 
e'Nuar,  or  "Gate  of  Victory,'*  which  is 
well  worthy  of  observation. 

South  of  the  ci^  are  many  very  curious 
and  interesting  tombs,  among  which  are 
those  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  sons,  with 
other  members  of  his  family. 

Ono  of  the  excursions  taken  by  all  trav- 
elers who  visit  Cairo,  and  which  is  laid 
down  in  all  guide-books,  is  that  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Heliopolii.  At  the 
risk  of  being  condemned  by  other  writers 
for  not  possessing  sufficient  imagination  to 
make  this  excursion  interesting,  the  au- 
thor, as  well  as  his  companion,  thought 
themselves  "  told'*  in  making  it.  If  a  five 
hours'  ride,  which  monopolizes  the  whole 
day,  half  the  distance  through  deep  warm 
sand,  with  a  burning  sun  beaming  down 
upon  your  head,  you  wish  to  travel  to  see 
a  column  such  as  yon  see  at  Alexandria, 
ConstanUnople,  Paris,  or  Rome,  why,  well 
and  good,  go  I  It  may  be  said,  "  But  the 
tncient  city  of  Heliopolis  stood  here."  We 
think  it  was  Shelley  who  said  there  is  not 


a  spot  of  land  upon  the  habitable  globe  on 
which  a  city  has  not  stood ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  this  single  obelisk,  there  is 
not  a  stone  a  foot  square  indicating  the 
ruin  of  any  thing  here.  To  be  sure,  yon 
pass  the  sycamore-tree  under  which  it  is 
said  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  rest- 
ed when  they  fled  into  Egypt,  and  where 
they  turned  the  salt  and  muddy  water  of 
a  fountain  near  by  into  a  sweet  and  limpid 
source.  It  was  here  also  that  the  French, 
under  Kleber,  defeated  the  Turks,  March 
19,  1800.  The  sj'camore-tree  is  covered 
with  names  which  nobody  reads.  The 
obelisk  at  Heliopolis  is  about  70  feet  high 
above  the  pedestal,  6  feet  2  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Heliopolis,  though  very  cele- 
brated, was  a  town  of  small  size,  not  cov- 
ering over  16  acres,  according  to  the  cir- 
cuit of  its  walls. 

Since  the  erection  of  this  obelisk  by 
Osirtasen,  8600  years  ago,  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile  have  raised  the  surface  of  the 
soil  25  feet  above  the  obelisk's  base,  and, 
in  addition,  it  is  of  course  supposed  it  was 
erected  on  a  mound  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, as  was  and  is  still  the  custom  in 
Egypt. 

The  excursion  to  the  palace  and  gardens 
of  Shoobra  is  very  interesting.  They  are 
situated  about  four  miles  from  the  city. 
The  road  leaduig  to  them  is  about  120  feet 
wide,  shaded  all  the  way  with  beautiful 
acacia^trees,  planted  by  Mehemet  Ali  about 
fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  g^arden, 
redolent  with  the  perfume  of  roses,  gerani- 
ums, and  orange-blossoms,  stands  a  fount- 
ain inclosed  by  a  covered  corridor;  thein- 
closure  is  about  800  feet  square,  filled  with 
water.  The  balustrades  surrounding  the 
fountain  are  of  beautiful  Carrara  marble, 
and  the  water  issues  out  of  the  months  of 
some  forty  alligaton.  The  corridor,  or  pi- 
azza running  round  the  water,  is  beauti- 
fully paved  with  marble.  At  each  comer 
of  the  square  is  a  room  fitted  up  with  di- 
vans ;  one  is  the  billiard-room,  where  there 
is  an  excellent  full-length  portrait  of  Me- 
hemet Ali ;  the  next  the  reception-room ; 
next,  dining  apartment :  this  latter  is  most 
magnificent;  and  in  the  last  comer  the 
offices  of  the  guard.  This  is  the  play- 
ground of  the  memben  of  the  pacha's  ha- 
rem. In  the  corridor  we  found  numerous 
ingenious  wagons,  worked  by  the  feet  and 
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gnided  bj  the  hand,  capable  of  being  pro- 
pelled around  the  piaaza  with  great  rapid- 
ity. In  the  water  are  small  boats,  where 
some  of  the  members  of  the  harem  row 
races  with  the  wagoners  on  the  piazza, 
while  the  pacha  reclines,  sorroanded  by 
his  favorite  wires,  in  the  centre  of  the 
fountain,  separated  from  the  others  by  a 
wall  of  rising  and  £slling  water  issued  from 
the  months  of  the  marble  alligators,  whUe 
the  black  slaves  hurry  here  and  tliere  at- 
tending to  the  orders  of  their  mistresses. 

Close  to  this  building,  in  the  same  gar- 
den, ia  another  splendid  kiosk,  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  pacha's  brothers.  It 
is  built  on  an  elevation,  and  commands  a 
lovely  view  of  the  garden,  Nile,  and  sup- 
roonding  scenery.  The  principal  apart- 
ment contdns  a  lovefy  fountain  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  thOi  walls,  floor,  and  all  the  surround- 
ings are  of  Oriental  alabaster.  In  the  only 
bedroom  in  the  building,  which  is  small, 
we  found  several  musical  instruments,  gui- 
tar, flute,  etc.,  with  a  small  but  well-se- 
lected library  of  our  best,  authors,  in  £n- 
l^lish,  French,  and  Italian.  Flowers  sur- 
rounded the  library  in  every  direction, 
making  the  balmy  atmosphere  flagrant 
with  their  perfume.  The  sparkling  fount- 
ains, marble  floors,  arabesque  ceilings,  and 
fhigrant  gardens  make  this  place  indeed 
an  earthly  paradise,  creating  a  longing  de- 
sire in  the  beholder  to  revel  forever  amid 
its  beauties.  Contiguous  to  this  garden  an 
immense  palace  is  in  process'  of  erection ; 
it  is  intended  for  a  luurem.  The  oranges 
here  are  the  most  delicious  of  their  species. 

A  very  fine  excursion  may  be  made  to 
the  top  of  the  mountains  of  ifokaUtm,  to 
•ee  the  petrified  forest  or  wood ;  the  dis- 
tance is  about  six  miles. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  is  that  to  M  Cairo 
and  the  island  of  Bhoda — delightful  not 
only  from  the  many  interesting  places  you 
see,  but  for  the  enchanting  ride  and  the  cu- 
rious people  yon  meet. 

Old  Cairo  was  founded  A.D.  688  by  the 
conqueror  of  the  Romans,  Amer  ebn  el;  As, 
where  he  also  built  a  mosque  that  still 
bears  his  name.  The  Boman  fortress  or 
station  was  close  by,  and  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Babylon. 
This  fortress  was  of  great  strength,  and 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  for 
seven  months.  The  mosque  of  Omar  is 
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very  large,  and  hi  a  very  dilapidstM  eofr 
dition ;  near  the  door  are  two  colunmi, 
about  ten  inches  apart ;  these  were  fomi^ 
ly  the  test  of  a  true  believer  in  the  Propbet 
I  Any  person  not  being  able  to  peas  betweei 
them  was  set  down  as  an  infidel ;  thcjsw 
say  it  is  a  specific  cure  for  the  rfaenmttifli 
to  pass  through.  There  is  a  Greek  con- 
vent here,  built  over  the  house  oocnpied  bj 
Joseph,  the  Virgin,  and  the  infant  Cbrist 
The  Virgin's  chair,  and  nnmeroos  relks 
in  the  way  of  domestic  utensils,  are  shova. 
In  a  side  room  they  exhibit  a  font  in  vUeh 
they  say  the  Savior  was  baptised!  Onr 
donkey-boy,  in  describing  it,  said,  "When 
Christ  littie  boy  he  Mussnbnaa;  fiUhim 
water,  dip  little  boy  in,  he  come  oat  Chrii- 
tian :  water  no  do  little  boy  good."  Old 
Cairo  on  the  river  ia  a  place  of  greet  b» 
tie  and  activity. 

From  Cairo  yon  cross  to  the  island  of 
Roda  or  Bhoda;  it  is  about  two  miles  is 
length,  contains  some  beautiftil  gaxdeu, 
which  are  a  favorite  resort  of  the  CaireiNS. 
It  also  contains  a  powder  magazine  asd  the 
Kilometer,  which  latter  adjoins  the  palace 
and  harem  of  Hassan  Pacha.  TheNUoM' 
ter  is  a  graduated  pillar,  about  40  feet  in 
height,  placed  in  a  well  15  foet  wide,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  covered  by  an  elegant 
wooden  dome,  which  was  erected  sometEn 
yean  since,  the  former  stone  one  hariag 
been  thrown  down  by  aoddent  The  low- 
est height  the  water  ever  rises  here  is  ^ 
feet;  40  is  perfect,  but  42  would  do  im- 
mense injury  to  the  country.  The  spp^ 
end  of  Rhoda  is  a  lovely  spot,  snd  has  si* 
ways  been  occupied  aa  one  of  the  resklenees 
of  the  mien  of  Egypt.  On  this  spot,  s^ 
cording  to  tradition,  Thermusis,  danghts 
of  Pharaoh,  found  the  infant  Moses  in  the 
bulrushes. 

A  short  distance  down  the  river  yon 
come  to  the  village  of  the  Dervishes,  wfaot* 
most  remarkable  style  of  worship  is  "f^ 
worth  a  visit  to  behold. 

We  reserve  the  most  interesting  ezcar- 
sion,  that  to  the  Pjnwnids,  to  the  last,  for 
this  reason :  after  you  have  made  the  ascent 
to  the  top,  rode  there  and  back  again,  70a 
will  neither  want  to  walk  nor  ride  for  sev- 
eral days  to  cornel 

We  would  recommend  travelers  to  make 
an  excunion  firom  Cairo  to  the  I^^xaoids, 
instead  of  fh>m  their  boat  in  going  op  the 
Nile,  for  various  raaaons.    Thedistancess 
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tiw  crow  flies  from  old  Oaixo  U  about  six 
mUe«,  but  in'tbe  months  of  November  and 
Deeember,  at  the  time  Tisits  are  generally 
made,  it  is  necesssry  to  follow  the  detoor  of 
the  dike,  which  makes  the  whole  distance 
Igotng  and  coming  nearly  28  miles  from 
Cairo;  add  to  that  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  Cheops,  the  visit  to  the  interior,  the  walk 
from  the  boat  np  the  MU,  walking  through 
the  aand  to  the  Sphinx,  and  yon  have  a 
hard  day's  work  before  yon,  diyided  thus : 
U  miles  donkey  riding — ^ladies  had  better 
take  a  carriage  to  old  Cairo;  that  will  give 
them  but  8  miles  donkey  riding— 2  miles 
holding,  and  1  mile  waUdng.  After  leav- 
ing Ghizeh  you  would  imagine  the  Pyra- 
mids were  not  over  a  mile  distant ;  such  is 
the  clearness  of  the  noon-day  air  of  Egypt, 
nd  80  immensely  do  their  Agnres  stand  out 
in  the  distant  view. 

Lady  travelers  of  muck  bashfnlness  will 
find  considerably  to  condemn  in  the  boat- 
men and  guides  with  whom  they  may  tliis 
day  be  brought  in  contact.  One  garment 
alone  has  civilization  devoted  to  their  use, 
and  that  often  the  most  ragged  apology  for 
ooe ;  in  £s/Qt,  during  the  author's  visit,  and 
that  in  the  company  of  ladies,  he  noticed 
these  full-grown  men  without  the  apology 
stall. 

The  Pyramids  seem  equally  large  at  a 
distance  of  six  miles  as  at  one.  Arrived  at 
the  base  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops, 
and  seeing  th^  enonnous  size  of  the  masses 
of  stone  of  wUch  it  is  composed,  the  sense 
of  awe  produced  by  these  edifices  is  still 
iarther  increased. 

In  addition  to  the  three  great  Pyramids 
here,  there  are  three  small  ones  standing 
beside  Cheops,  and  three  small  ones  beside 
the  third.  The  second  and  third  are  sur- 
rounded by  traces  of  square  incloeures, 
and  axe  approached  through  enormous 
masses  of  ruins,  as  if  of  some  great  temple, 
while  the  first  is  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  long  rows  of  massive  tombs. 

By  an  examination  of  the  smooth  casing 
of  the  top  of  the  second  Pyramid,  and  the 
magnificent  granite  blocks  which  form  the 
lower  stages  of  the  third,  we  can  imagine 
what  they  must  all  have  been  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  higbly-polishcd  granite  blocks 
which  we  see  in  the  interior  of  the  great 
Pyramid,  was  no  doubt  the  same  material 
which  composed  its  casing,  and  tiiat  the 
whole  was  covered  with  sculptures.     In 


the  distance  we  see  the  groups  4>f  Abou* 
Sir,  Sakkara,  and  Dashur.  In  sh<urt,  the 
whole  country  seems  a  vast  cemetery,  which 
extends  all  adong  the  western  ridge  for  20 
miles  behind  Memphis. 

Cheops,  or  the  Great  Ptframid,  stands 
farthest  north,  and  is  the  one  usmdly  as- 
cended and  entered  by  travelers.  It  is  780 
feet  high,  rising  from  a  base  which  meas* 
ures  764  feet  each  way,  and  which  covers 
eleven  acres  of  ground  I  It  is  estimated 
that  Cheops  had  employed  100,000  men  for 
ten  years  to  make  tiie  causeway  from  the 
Nile  to  the  P^^ramid  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  stone,  and  860,000  men 
twenty  yean  to  build  the  monument  1  To 
have  some  conception  of  the  immense  size 
of  this  Pyramid,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  tower  of  Strasbourg,  the  highest  in  Eu- 
rope, is  but  462  feet  in  height,  and  the  cu- 
poU  of  St.  Peter's  in  Borne  429  feet. 

Dr.  Lepsius  states,  after  his  numerous 
researches  in  regard  to  the  Pyramids,  that 
their  construction  began  in  the  centre  and 
was  developed  externally,  after  the  man- 
ner of  sapwt>od  in  trees.  Thus  a  pyramid 
of  medium  size  was  first  constructed,  and 
successive  layen  were  then  added  to  it, 
each  layer  measuring  sixteen  or  eighteen 
fiset  in  thickness,  and  increasing  the  pyriw 
mid  in  size  and  elevation.  To  understand 
this,  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  each 
prince  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  immedi- 
ately after  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  be- 
gan the  construction  of  a  pyramidical  tomb, 
but  always  of  moderate  porportions,  to  in- 
sure its  achievement  in  case  of  his  death. 
So  long  as  the  reign  continued,  however, 
new  layen  were  gradually  added,  so  that 
the  size  of  a  pyramid  depended  on  the 
length  of  the  monareh's  reign.  Thus  it 
may  be  underetood  why  some  are  of  such 
immense  proportions,  while  othere  remain 
still  in  an  embryo  state.  On  the  death  of 
the  kings,  the  Pyramids  were  enveloped  in 
hard-polished  stones,  which  hid  the  gnda- 
tions  of  the  stones,  and  covered,  at  the  same 
time,  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  leading  to 
the  sepulchral  chamber.  This  explanation 
is  justified  by  well-known  facts  posterior  to 
the  monarchy,  as  the  tombs  in  Upper  Egypt 
present  the  same  peculiarity. 

The  sheik  at  the  Pyramids  furnishes  two 
Arab  guides  to  help  to  make  the  ascent; 
exerdseyourself  as  little  as  possible ;  make 
them  do  all  the  work ;  each  guide  will  take 
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you  by  a  band ;  when  half  uray  up,  then 
is  a  hollow  in  the  comer  of  the  Pyramid 
where  you  may  rest,  and  where  your  guides 
will  indirectly  indicate  your  life  is  in  their 
hands,  and  directly  demand  b<Mekeheeth. 
You  having  to  pay  the  sheik  one  dollar  for 
their  services,  will  you  refuse  as  directed  ? 
Ko !  nine  chances  out  often,  yon  give  them 
something,  as  you  know  a  liitle  slip,  and 
where  would  you  be?  Well,  you  give 
them  some  backsheesh;  when  yon  get  to 
the  top  they  will  shout  and  jump,  and  clap 
3'on  on  the  back,  feel  your  legs,  and  *^good 
massar,"  "strong  massar,'*  "gi  mi  back- 
sheesh." Then  you  ^^tahe  somethmg^**  feel 
good,  look  down  at  the  glorious  landscape 
spread  l)efore  you,  and— ^  em  backshee^ 
and  the  chances  are,  while  you  are  in  the 
queen's  or  king*s  chamber,  or  down  the 
well,  they  get  something  more  from  you. 
If  you  tell  them,  when  you  get  through 
with  them  you  will  give  them  something, 
they  will  tell  you  ^^  the  sheik  will  take  it 
away  if  he  sees." 

The  summit  is  a  platform  about  82  feet 
square,  but  was  formerly  much  smaller  be- 
fore the  layer  which  hid  the  gradations  was 
employed  by  the  caliphs  in  the  construction 
of  Cairo.  The  view  Arom  the  top  is  very 
fine.  Before  you  may  be  seen  the  Nile 
winding  its  way  through  a  carpet  of  ver- 
dure, on  which  are  scattered  the  villi^es  of 
Ghizeh,  Fostat,  and  Boulak,  and  farther  on 
rises  Cairo  with  its  minarets. 

The  entrance  to  the  Pyramids  is  invari- 
ably on  the  northern  side.  In  the  Great 
Pyramid  we  enter  and  descend  through  the 
gallery  at  an  angle  of  twenty-five  degrees 
until  we  arrive  at  a  large  block  of  granite 
which  obstructs  the  passage.  Up  one  side 
of  this  we  are  helped  by  the  attending 
Arabs,  and  continue  in  another  gallery, 
which  rises  at  about  the  same  angle  that 
the  other  declined.  The  length  of  this 
rising  corridor  is  about  118  feet,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  is  much  enlarged,  and  divides 
into  two  galleries.  One  of  these  is  hori- 
zontal, and  leads  to  the  Chamber  qf  ike 
Qojtm,  Returning  to  the  point  where  the 
paths  divide,  a  large  opening  may  be  seen 
on  one  side,  called  the  WtXi;  it  was  former- 
ly a  gallery  of  communication  with  a  lower 
corridor,  but  is  now  partially  closed.  Of 
the  two  galleries  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, the  second  is  called  the  Gramd  Gal- 
lery, and  rises  to  the  centre  of  the  Pyramid, 
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until  it  reaches  a  vestibule  leading  to  the 
Chamber  of  the  Sarcopha^.  Here  the  roy- 
al remains  were  deposited.  The  sarcopbs- 
gus,  of  red  granite,  still  remains,  bat  relio> 
hunten  have  proved  too  much  for  it ;  it  is 
fast  disappearing  under  their  Vandal  tooch. 
'Tis  said  that  Mehemet  Ali  remarked  tlut, 
when  Europeans  wera  censuring  the  Turks 
for  their  ignorance  in  destroying  so  miny 
relics  of  antiquity,  they  set  a  veiy  bad  ex- 
ample to  those  of  whom  they  complain. 

The  second  Pyramid  was  built  by  Ses- 
SaophLs,  son  of  Cheops  or  Saophis,  208S 
yean  B.C.  Its  base  is  690  feet  square  and 
447  high.  It  was  first  opened  m  the  yur 
1200  by  the  Sultan  El-Aziz-Otfamaii,  son 
of  Saladin.  An  inscription  to  that  eflect 
may  be  found  in  the  sepulchral  cfaaniber; 
the  entrance  was  dosed,  however,  immedi- 
ately afterward.  Belzoni  was  the  firstwbo, 
in  1816,  discovered  the  gallery  leadiog  to 
the  central  cave,  but  the  sarcopbagns  then 
contained  nothing  but  earth.  On  the  up- 
per portion  of  this  pyramid,  the  outer  cov- 
ering of  polished  stones  still  remains,  mik- 
ing it  very  difficult  of  ascent. 

The  third  Pyramid,  built  by  Meneheres, 
is  888  feet  square  at  the  base  and  208  fot 
high.  This  Pyramid,  like  the  second, «« 
opened  and  shut  in  the  time  of  the  calipbs. 
Colonel  Wyse  was  the  first  to  re-explare 
the  interior  in  1887.  There  is  but  m 
chamber  in  this  Pyramid,  in  which  ^m 
found  a  stone  sarcophagus :  this  was  M 
in  a  vessel  going  to  England ;  but  a  vood- 
en  coffin  and  a  mummy  found  in  the  ps^ 
sage  leading  to  the  chamber  are  now  m  tie 
British  Museum. 


A  short  distance  fh>m  the  Pmmids  ii 
the  Spkimx — as  much  greater  than  all  oibff 
sphinxes  as  the  Pyramids  are  greater  thtf 
all  other  tombs.  It  is  now  so  covered  wttk 
sand  that  the  only  human  part— the  head 
and  body--«re  visible.  The  whole  figtf" 
is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fore  paws,  and  worked  smooth- 
The  cap,  or  royal  helmet  of  Egypti  ^ 
been  rempved,  but  the  shape  of  the  topj 
the  head  explains  how  it  was  arraogcd. 
The  Sphinx  was  a  local  deity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  was  treated  by  all  in  ibnner 
times  with  divinehonors.  ImmediateIy«o- 
der  hia  bieast  an  alttt  stood,  and  the  sDoke 
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of  the  sacrifice  went  up  into  the  gigantic 
nostrils,  now  vanished  from  his  face.  The 
size  of  the  Sphinx,  as  given  by  Pliny,  is, 
height,  143  feet ;  circumference  round  the 
fnrehead,  102  feet.  The  paws  of  the  leo- 
nine part  extended  50  feet  in  firont.  An 
inscription  cut  on  one  of  the  paws  has  been 
translated  by  Dr.  Young : 

^^Thy  form  stupendooB  here   the  gods   have 
placed. 
Sparing  each  spot  of  harvest-bearing  land ; 
And  with  this  wondrous  work  of  art  have 
graced 
The  rocky  isle  encumbered  once  with  sand ; 
And  near  thy  Pyramids  have  bid  thee  stand : 
Not  that  fierce  Sphinx  that  Thebes  erewhile 
laid  waste. 
Bat  great  Latona^s  servant,  mild  and  bland ; 
Watddng  that  prince  beloved  who  fills  the 

Uirone 
Of  E^;7pt*8  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 
That  heavenly  monarch  (who  his  foes  defies), 
like  Vulcan  powerful,  and  like  Pallas  wise." 

It  is  generally  understood  that  sphinx- 
es were  the  glAnt  representatives  and 
guards  of  royalty.  How  appropriate  a 
guard  this  Sphinx  of  Sphinxes  is  to  these 
tombs  of  tombs !  Though  mutilated  and 
deiaced,  the  lonely  Sphinx  still  possesses 
a  Strang  and  weird  beauty. 

"Comely  the  creature  is,  but  the  come- 
finesB  is  not  of  this  world.  The  once  wor« 
shiped  beast  is  a  deformity  and  a  monster 
to  this  generation ;  and  yet  you  can  see 
that  those  lips,  so  thick  and  heavy,  were 
Cishioned  according  to  some  ancient  mode 
of  beauty,  some  mode  of  beauty  now  for- 
gotten— ^forgotten  because  that  Greece  drew 
forth  Cytherea  fh>m  the  flashing  foam  of 
the  £gean,  and  in  her  image' created  new 
forms  of  beauty,  and  made  it  a  law.  among 
men  that  the  short  and  proudly-wreathed 
lip  should  stand  for  the  sign  and  main 
condition  of  loveliness  through  all  genera- 
tions to  come.  Yet  still  there  lives  on 
the  race  of  those  who  were  beautiful- in  the 
fashion  of  the  elder  world,  and  Christian 
ghls  of  Coptic  blood  will  look  on  you  with 
the  sad,  serious  gaze,  and  kiss  your  chari- 
table hand  with  the  big  pouting  lips  of  the 
very  Sphinx. 

"  Laugh  and  mock  if  you  will  at  the 
worship  of  stone  idols,  but  mark  ye  this, 
ye  breakers  of  images,  that  in  one  regard 
the  stone  idol  bears  awful  semblance  of 
Deity — ^unchangefulness  in  the  midst  of 
change — the  same  seeing,  will,  and  intent, 
forever  and  ever  inexorable !  Upon  ancient 
dynasties  of  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  kings ; 


upon  Greek  and  Roman,  upon  Arab  and  Ot. 
toman  conquerors ;  upon  Napoleon  dream- 
ing of  an  Eastern  empire ;  upon  battle 
and  pestilence ;  upon  the  ceaseless  misery' 
of  the  EgA7)tian  race;  upon  keen -eyed 
travelers,  Herodotus  yesterday  and  War- 
burton  to-day;  upon  all  and  more,  this 
unworldly  Sphinx  has  watched  and  watch- 
ed, like  a  Providence,  with  the  same  earn- 
est eyea  and  the  same  sad,  tranquil  mien ; 
and  we  shall  die,  and  Islam  shall  wither 
away,  and  still  that  sleepless  rock  will  lie 
watching  and  watching  the  works  of  a 
new,  busy  race  with  those  same  sad,  earn- 
est eyes  and  the  same  tranquil  mien  ever- 
lasting. You  dare  not  mock  at  the  Sphinx." 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Sphinx,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  distinguishable  only  by 
a  few  mounds  and  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins, 
stood  the  far-famed  ancient  city  of  Mem- 
phis, once  the  capital  of  Egypt.  The  vil- 
lage of  Mitraheny  now  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  its  site.  An  excursion  might  bo 
made  to  this  village  from  the  P3Tamid8  to 
see  the  colossus  of  Kcmeses,  the  vaulted 
tomb,  and  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkara  and 
Aboo-Sir. 

The  Pyramids  of  Sakkara  are  about  eight 
or  ten  in  number,  and  mostly  of  small  or 
medium  size.  Guides  may  be  found  at 
Sakkara  for  visiting  the  great  Pyramid, 
the  tombs  of  the  Ibis,  and  the  temple  of 
Serapis.  The  ffrecU  Pyramid  measures  on 
two  of  its  sides  890  feet,  and  on  the  remain- 
ing two  356 ;  contrary  to  the  general  rule 
of  these  monuments,  it  does  not  form  a  per- 
fect square  at  the  base.  In  the  centre  of 
this  Pyramid  is  a  large  well,  the  top  of 
which  is  on  a  line  with  the  base  of  the  Pyr- 
amid, and  descending  far  into  the  earth. 
The  sarcophagus  is  placed  in  a  cave  at  the 
bottom.  The  age  of  this  monument,  and 
the  name  of  the  king  whose  remains  were 
placed  here,  are  unknown.  In  one  of  the 
galleries  leading  to  a  chamber  now  closed, 
a  line  of  hieroglyphics  was  found,  giving 
the  name  of  an  ancient  king.  It  is  the 
only  inscription  of  the  kind  in  any  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  the 
date  of  the  monument. 

On  the  left  of  the  great  Pyramid  is  an- 
other, called  by  the  Arabs  (Mastabet  el-Fi- 
ron*n)  the  throne  of  Pharaoh.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  finished,  and  presents 
to-day  a  mass  of  ruins  hardly  bearing  tho 
pvramidical  form.     Its  date,  also,  is  un- 
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known.  In  the  sorroiindingi  of  Sakkaim 
may  be  fonnd  nnmenms  wells,  containing 
mummiea  of  the  sacred  animals^  of  ser- 
pents, cows,  the  ibis,  sheep,  and  also  hu- 
man mnnWes,  all  more  or  less  injared  by 
the  dampness. 

The  mummies  of  the  ibis  are  north  of  tlte 
Pynunid,  and  are  inclosed  in  eartlienwaie 
rases  in  the  fotm  of  sugar-loaves.  Some 
of  them  have  the  beak,  the  feet,  and  some- 
times part  of  the  feathers  perfect,  but  most 
of  them  are  carbonised  or  turned  to  dust. 

The  Temple  of  Serapia  was  discovered 
by  H.  Mariette  in  1850,  and,  after  much 
difBculty,  was  excavated  under  his  direc- 
tion .  An  avenue  of  more  than  140  sphinxes 
was  thus  brought  to  light  leading  to  the 
temple,  but  it  has  lieen  again  almost  en- 
tirely refilled  by  the  drifting  sands. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOB  A  VOTASB  TO  UPPU 

BOTPT. 

The  Egyptian  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, called  the  "^ame^"  are  pattiag  at 
the  disposal  of  travelers  steamers  of  all 
sizes.  A  company  of  eight,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  persons  may  engage  them  ftr  tbe 
trip,  which,  to  make  the  ascent  as  fiff  as 
Assouan,  and  return,  generally  takes  abont 
three  weeks.  With  a  select  paity  of  year 
own  friends  or  acquaintances,  this  is  tka 
more  desirable  method :  you  can  then  stop 
at  such  places  as  yon  prefer  as  longaa  yos 
please.  The  price  for  each  passenger,  viA 
meals  included,  is  #210;  that  is,  on  the 
basis  that  the  trip  takes  you  twenty  « 
twenty-one  days.  If  extra  steamen  be 
not  chartered,  it  is  tbe  intention  of  tbe 
company  to  start  a  steamer  every  twesQ^* 
one  days  during  the  season. 

During  the  voyage  the  stoamen  wiU 
stop  at  all  stations  where  monimieBts  ef 
antiquity  are  to  be  seen,  as  IbUows:  two 
hours  at  Beni-Souef ;  two  boors  at  IGnieh 
(horses  or  donkeys  will  be  fbm^ied  here  to 
visit  the  grottoes  of  Beni^EaaaBB};  tluee 
hours  at  Beni-Hassan;  flTehonnatSioDt} 
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two  boors  at  Guirgaeh;  eight  hoon  at 
Qaeneh  and  Denderah;  three  days  at 
Thebes,  to  visit  the  temples  of  Kamak, 
Laxor,  and  the  environs;  three  hours  at 
Esneh ;  six  hours  at  Edfou ;  two  hours  at 
Kom-Ambou  and  Gebel-el-Silsibi ;  two  days 
at  Assouan — ^in  all,  seven  days  and  nine 
hoars. 

In  returning  from  Assouan  the  steamers 
wOl  stop  only  one  hour  at  the  following 
six  places :  Kom-Ambou,  Edfou,  Esneh, 
Thebes,  Queneh,  and  Sioot 

Arranffementt  m  regard  to  MecUt, 

At  8  o'clock  A.M.,  coffee,  tea,  milk,  and 
Usenit;  at  11  o'clock  A.M.,  five  different 
dishes,  six  kinds  of  dessert,  and  coffee ;  at 
5  o'clock  P.M.,  six  different  dishes,  six 
kinds  of  dessert,  and  coffee ;  in  the  even- 
ing,  tea  and  biscnit. 

If  all  the  passengers,  in  accord,  desire  to 
leave  any  of  the  stations  before  the  appoint- 
ed time,  and  will  give  the  captain  a  written 
request  signed  by  the  entire  party,  then  he 
viU  be  obliged  to  leave  immediately :  in 
this  case  the  passengers  will  have  no  right 
to  demand  any  compensation  for  the  differ- 
ence in  time.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  any 
of  the  passengers,  however  small  may  be 
thor  number,  are  opposed  to  this  change, 
then  the  captain  must  leave  at  the  appoint- 
ed time. 

The  administration  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  money  or  valuables  unless  delivered 
to  it. 

Children  under  ten  years  of  age  will  only 
pay  half  fare ;  under  four  years  of  age  no 
passage-money  will  be  demanded. 

Passengers  are  not  compelled  to  give 
fees  to  the  servants  or  employes  of  the 
company,  although  it  is  done  more  or  less. 

If  any  passenger,  after  having  received 
his  ticket,  should  not  come  on  board  at  the 
a{^inted  time,  he  will  be  received  on  the 
next  steamer  by  showing  his  ticket  for  the 
one  before ;  but  if  he  should  happen  to  miss 
the  next  steamer,  he  will  have  to  pay  for 
another  ticket,  his  former  one  being  no 
longer  of  value. 

U  any  one  of  the  passengers,  before  ar- 
riving at  the  station  to  which  he  has  paid 
his  passage,  should  desire  to  disembark,  he 
can  do  so  by  giving  up  his  ticket  and  losing 
•11  right  to  any  difference  in  price. 

The  administration  keeps  a  good  doctor 
on  board  each  steamer. 


The  steamers  nsnaUy  start  from  Boolak, 
the  port  of  Cairo,  at  3  o'clock  P.M.,  stop« 
ping  the  first  night  at  Bedreshayn,  or  Mem- 
phis, on  the  west  bank ;  the  next  night  at 
Benlsoo^f ;  third  night  at  Minyeh;  fourth 
night,  Tel-el-Amama ;  fifth  night,  Assioot ; 
sixth  night,  Sohag;  seventh,  Kenneh; 
eighth,  Thebes ;  three  days  at  Thebes,  one 
day  to  Esneh,  one  to  Edfoo,  and  one  to  the 
Island  of  PhiliB,  which  is  at  the  first  catap 
ract.  The  steamers  stop  at  Assouan,  seven 
miles  below,  whence  you  can  ride  by  drome- 
dary, camel,  or  horse  to  the  cataract. 

Lady  travelers  should  hire  saddles  for 
the  trip  at  Cairo,  in  case  they  do  not  pos« 
sess  them,  as  none  can  be  had  at  the  towns 
above.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  buy 
saddles,  especially  if  intending'to  make  the 
Syrian  trip ;  it  is  the  cheapest  investment 
one  can  make,  and,  should  you  want  to  dis- 
pose of  them  when  through,  you  can  do  so 
at  about  one  half  the  first  cost.  You  can 
buy  a  very  nice  English  or  French  gentle- 
man's saddle  for  twenty  dollars ;  a  lady's 
should  not  cost  over  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

If  you  have  made  your  contract  with 
your  dragoman  for  your  Syrian  trip,  it 
would  be  well  to  take  him  with  you  on  the 
steamer,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  you  in 
a  thousand  ways.  The  author  here  wish- 
es to  record  the  fine  abilities  and  honesty 
of  Achmet  Salem,  his  dragoman  during  his 
trip  up  the  Nile  and  a  tour  of  forty  days  in 
the  Holy  Land.  We  have  never  seen  his 
equal. 

Boats,  or  Dahabiehs. — If  the  traveler  pre* 
fer  making  the  ascent  of  the  Nile  in  a  daha- 
b^efi,  and  if  going  to  the  second  cataract, 
which  will  occupy  three  months,  he  should 
start  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
first  of  December ;  if  to  the  first  cataract, 
which  will  occupy  two  months,  the  time  is 
generally  from  the  15th  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  January.  This  will  bring  the 
time  right  for  making  the  tour  of  Palestine 
and  Syria,  which  should  commence  about 
the  middle  of  March,  devoting  two  weeks 
to  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
distance  from  Cairo  to  Assouan  is  585  miles. 
From  Assouan  to  Wadi  Haifa,  the  second 
cataract,  the  distance  is  219  miles.  The 
mi^nificent  cavern  temple  of  Aboo  Simbel, 
second  only  to  Thebes  in  grandeur,  is  forty 
miles  below  the  second  cataract.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  excursion  depends  in  a  great^ 
measure  on  the  taste  and  means  of  the  trav* 
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eler :  ypu  can  live  on  a  Nile  boat  as  yon 
live  in  a  hotel,  first,  second,  or  third  class. 
Travelers  yrho  can  afford  it  should  try  and 
get  the  best :  von  are  entertained  in  pro- 
portion to  wliat  you  pay;  so  it  is  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Dragomans  have  $6  per  day. 
horses,  saddles,  cooks,  etc. ;  they  have  a 
different  class  at  f  10  per  day.  If  with 
five  or  six  persons,  yon  can  ^  for  ^  or  $6 
per  day,  or  for  f  7  or  ^  per  day ;  if  with 
one  or  two  others,  every  thing  first  class,  it 
shoald  cost  f  10  per  day :  this  includes  boat, 
provisions  of  the  best  quality,  all  the  boat- 
men, donkeys  to  vLsit  the  monuments,  pay 
for  taking  the  boat  over  the  cataracts — in 
fact,  every  thing.  Get  a  good  dragoman, 
well  recommended,  and  make  a  contract 
with  him ;  draw  up  the  documents  in  pres- 
ence of  the  consul  or  vice-consul,  and  watch 
carefully  that  he  fulfills  all  the  conditions, 
and  you  will  live  better  on  the  Nile  than 
in  the  hotel.  If  you  are  alone,  and  of  good 
dupotiiianj  you  may  fall  in  with  a  party  at 
the  hotel  to  join.  As  much  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  Nile  voyage  depends  on  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  parties,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  select  your  companions  before 
coming  to  Egypt ;  you  woald  then  be  pre- 
pared to  act  at  once.  Going  up  alone 
would  be  stupid,  and  more  expensive,  but 
better  than  with  a  disagreeable  person 
from  whom  you  could  not  separate  after 
having  started.  A  party  of  two  is  also 
too  small,  unless  two  very  dear  friends. 
Four  is  the  best  number;  five  is  one  too 
many. 

You  most  stipulate  with  your  dragoman 
for  the  number  of  days'  stoppage  to  visit 
the  tombs ;  twenty  will  be  sufiScient  if  you 
go  to  the  second  cataract,  and  fifteen  if 
only  to  the  first.  Also  contract,  in  case 
yon  should  wish  to  remain  over  that  time, 
how  much  you  must  pay  per  day.  Also 
see  that  the  number  of  men  mentioned  in 
the  contract  is  sufficient  to  man  the  boat 
properly;  that  the  vessel  is  thoroughly 
painted  and  varnished ;  and  that  the  sails, 
ropes,  oars,  and  every  thing  are  in  proper 
condition ;  that  the  sailors  will  be  obedient 
to  the  orders  of  the  hirer ;  that  they  will 
bo  obliged  to  tow  the  dahab^eh  whenever 
necessity  requires  it.  It  is  customary  to  pay 
one  month  in  advance.  Have  it  well  un- 
derstood that  you  will  in  no  way  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  accident  that  may  hap- 
pen to  the  boat  at  the  cataracts  or  any 
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!  other  place.     If  you  wish  to  go  above  the 

;  first  cataract  your  boat  mnst  not  be  of  the 

largest  kind.     Supply  yourself  with  every 

thing  yon  want  before  you  leave  in  the  way 

of  guide-books,  maps,  medicines,  guns  aod 

'  pistols  (with  the  different  varieties  of  am- 

I  munition),  and  an  American  and  privats 

signal  n..u:.     The  dragoman  usually  makes 

'  out  a  Ii^t  of  such  things  as  he  is  in  tiie 

habit  of  buying;  any  additional  articles 

that  you  may  suggest  be  will  cheerfiillj 

furnish.     He  sliould  also  inform  yoo  that 

it  is  impossible  to  get  small  coin  in  Upptf 

Eg}'pt,  and  that,  although  your  dragoinan 

agrees  to  pay  all  fees,  donkey  hire,  etc., 

still  yon  will  want  money  for  relics  or 

something  else. 

It  is  superfluous  to  tell  intelligent  trav- 
elers that  they  must  take  suitable  clothing 
for  both  hot  and  cold  weather — ^the  same 
they  would  use  at  home  for  ronghiog  it, 
perhaps.  Wifli  the  exception  of  some 
white  sun-shades,  and  green  veils  to  guard 
your  eyes  against  a  noon-day  son,  yon  can 
dress  precisely  as  you  would  at  home  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Should  the  traveler  prefer  attendmg  to 
the  supplying  or  stocking  of  his  own  host 
(which  we  do  not  recommend,  thinking  it 
l)etter  to  let  the  whole  matter  rest  with  the 
dragoman,  if  you  have  a  good  one),  we 
quote  the  list  of  supplies  laid  in  for  three 
persons  for  two  months,  calling  attentioa 
to  the  fact  that  the  supplies  were  for  three 
gentlemen;  should  there  be  kuKet  in  joar 
party,  the  proportion  of  wine  and  clgan 
must  be  taken  in  consideration.  We  also 
give  a  copy  of  the  contract  made  dired^ 
with  the  reis  or  captain  of  the  boat,  and 
not  with  the  dragoman : 

*^  In'  choosing  a  bark  it  is  particularly 
necessary  to  ascertain  that  it  has  been  re- 
cently sunk,  and  that  it  is  also  f^esh  paint- 
ed inside,  which  is  done  to  destroy  the  ver- 
min, especially  rats  and  bugs.  It  must  tbea 
be  seen  that  the  bark  is  roomy,  that  all  the 
windows  are  whole,  that  the  sails,  oars,  and 
spars  are  in  good  condition,  that  the  benches 
for  sleeping  on  in  the  cabin  are  covered 
with  cushions  and  furnished  with  mosquito- 
nets,  that  there  is  a  proper  washing  appa* 
ratus,  a  fireplace  and  a  baking-oven  cov* 
ered  with  a  roof,  that  looking-glasses  are  in 
the  cabins,  and  a  large  pitcher  on  deck,  in 
which  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  made  drink- 
able.    Finally,  inquiries  ought  to  be  mads 
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respecting  the  reputation  of  the  reis  (cap- 
tain), and  whether  the  bark  is  one  of  the 
best  kind  of  sailing  vessels. 

**  When  all  this  has  been  ascertained,  the 
tnyeler  onght  to  go  with  the  reis  to  the 
consulate  to  draw  up  a  written  contract. 
This  is  written  out  in  two  copies,  and  sign- 
I  ed  and  sealed  by  both  parties.  The  trav- 
I  eler  will  do  well  to  have  his  contract  with 
him  during  the  voyage." 

Copy  of  Contract  between  a  Tourist  and  Reis. 

"1.  Saturday,  the  — th  of  the  month  Rabi 
acber,  in  the  year  1273  (January,  1857),  the 
fieis  Ibrahim  lets  out  a  bark  of  200  Ardeb 

I  tonuage  to  Mr.  L.,  to  go  from  Cairo  to  As- 
souan, at  a  cost  of  £40  for  the  whole  voyage 
of  siirty  days,  counting  from  Sunday,  the 

I     11th  of  January,  1857,  £26  to  be  paid  in 

I     advance,  the  remainder  on  a  safe  return. 

I  "  2.  The  crew  must  consist  of  eight  sail- 
on,  a  mate,  and  a  reis.  They  most  all  be 
healthy,  strong,  and  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  hirer.  No  one  most  leave 
the  ship  without  his  permission.  If  one 
of  the  crew  runs  away  or  becomes  incapable 
of  working  during  the  voyage,  he  must  be 
replaced  by  anothor  immediately. 

^  3.  The  departure  of  the  boat  depends 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  hirer.  The  reis 
b  bound' to  lay  to  during  the  night  near 
safe  villages,  and  to  station  two  men  on 
the  watch. 

'*4.  The  reis  is  bound  to  allow  the  hirer 
twelve  days  for  visiting  the  places  he  wishes 
to  see.  If  the  latter  desires  to  stay  longer, 
he  is  bound  to  give  a  compensation  for 
each  following  day  agreeable  to  the  con- 
tract. 

"  5.  The  gentlemen  on  their  part  allow 
the  reis  to  lie  by  twenty-four  hours  at  As- 
sioot  and  Esneh,  to  buy  provisions  and  to 
have  bread  baked. 

"  6.  If  the  voyage  lasts  longer  than  sixty 
days,  including  the  twelve  days  mentioned 

I      in  §  4  and  the  two  in  §  5,  it  is  not  necessary 

I      for  the  hirers  to  pay  extra. 

I  "7.  The  bark  must  be  kept  clean.  The 
reis  is  bound  under  all  circumstances  to  go 
as  far  as  Assouan,  and  to  have  the  bark 
towed  if  the  wind  is  contrary',  and  to  have 
it  rowed  when  returning. 

'*  8.  The  owner  has  no  right  to  claim 
any  indemnification  if  the  vessel  is  dam- 
ped dnring  the  voyage. 

'*  Sealed  and  signed,  etc. 
Y 


*'The  expense  of  a  hark  depends  upon  its 
size  and  fitting  up,  and  on  the  season :  a 
very  large  and  beautifully  fitted  up  bark, 
£50  to  £70.  The  wages  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany is  always  included,  but  it  is  customa- 
ry in  Assioot  and  Esneh  to  give  a  sheep, 
and,  if  they  have  conducted  themselves 
well,  to  send  them  a  present  of  a  few  dol- 
lars when  returned  to  Cairo.  No  attention 
is  to  be  paid  to  any  other  claim  they  may 
make,  though  they  beg  bakshish  at  every 
town  they  pass. 

^^  Provisions, — This  depends  upon  the 
tourists  themselves.  For  those  accustom- 
ed to  the  luxuries  of  the  Grand  Seigneur 
we  give  no  calculation,  as  expense  will  be 
a  secondary  consideration  to  them.  To 
make  the  tour  pleasant  and  convenient,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
terms,  the  following  outfit  and  provisions — 
which  were  amply  sufficient  for  three  per- 
sons during  a  two  months'  tour  to  Assouan 
and  back— is  offered. 

'■'■  In  making  purchases  of  provisions,  etc., 
the  tourisj  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
dragoman,  or  employ  an  agent,  who  may 
be  found  at  any  hotel,  in  order  to  see  that 
the  articles  delivered  correspond  in  quali- 
ty, measure,  and  weight  guaranteed  by  the 
seller  or  broker,  and  at  the  same  time 
should  have  a  bill.  It  is  always  better  to 
purchase  rather  too  much  than  too  little,  as 
sometimes  the  tour  is  protracted,  and  many 
things  are  not  to  be  had,  or  at  a  very  high 
price,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  those  articles 
which  have  not  been  used  at  all  ma}'  be 
sold  again  on  the  return  to  Cairo.  Many 
dragomans  undertake  the  office  of  cook ;  if 
not,  however,  a  cook  must  be  engaged  at  a 
salary  of  from  £4  to  £5  a  month. 

^'^  Provision  and  outfit  of  a  Nile  baric  for 
tiir9 persons  for  two  months, 

■•*20  oka  rice. 
15    '*    maccaroni  and  vermicelli. 
30     "    flour  for  bread. 
18     "    potatoes  (generally  bad  in  Egypt). 

2    "    white  beans. 

2    *'    Egyptian  lentils. 


(( 


onions. 


2    "    greuts. 

2     "    ground  grits,  etc.,  for  soup. 

for  100  piasters,  fowls,  eggs,  butter, 
bread,muttonand  lieef,enough 
to  last  three  days  as  far  as 
Benisoo^f. 
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Provision  and  ouiJU — Contituied. 

oka  dried  apricote. 

*^    raisins. 

"   almonds. 

**   dried  plums. 
800  oranges. 
50  lemons. 
2  lbs.  chocolate. 
4  oka  loaf  sagar. 
1  bottle  mixed  pickles. 
1     **     fish  sauce. 
4  cases  green  vegetables. 
1  dried  codfish. 
1  Cheshire  cheese. 
1  Dutch  cheese. 
4  oka  biscuits. 
4    *'    sugar. 
8    *'    coffee. 

1  "    tea. 

2  rotl  salt  in  tin  cases. 

4  fruit  sausages  from  the  Sinai  (contain- 
ing dates  and  almonds). 
Spices  for  10  piasters. 
2  oka  soap  for  washing  linen. 

1  bottle  salad  oil. 

2  oka  lamp  oil. 

2  bottles  vinegar. 
4  cases  of  anchovies. 
2     "     mustard. 
60  bottles  Hungarian  red  wine. 
12      ■**'     Somlo  wine. 
20      **      ale. 
8      "      aqua  vits. 
8      "      brandy. 
4  oka  composition  candles. 
6    "    DshebelU  tobacco. 
1000  cigars. 

8  doz.  pipe  bowls  (which  are  very  brit- 
tle), 
doz.  cut  tumblers. 

"  "       smaU.   ^ 

tesr-cnpe  and  saucers, 
small  Turkish  coffee-cops.  * 

plates, 
soup  plates., 
soup  tureen. 
Assiettes. 
doz.  table-spoons. 
**   tea-spoons. 
*'   knives  and  forks, 
salt-cellar, 
tea-board, 
candlesticks, 
ship  lantern, 
cabin 
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*^  And,  fiirther,  a  tinned  copper,  S  tabs 
with  covers,  2  pans,  6  earthen-ware  pots  for 
boiling  and  baking,  6  gullihs  (Egyptian 
earthen  wateivbottles),  1  pail  for  fetduBg 
water,  1  pail  for  washing  np,  1  kitchen  ta- 
ble, 1  tin  coffee  and  tea  pot,  1  ladle,  1  nap- 
ladle,  1  grater,  1  butcher's  knife,  1  hack 
knife,  1  gridiron,  1  sieve,  1  pudding  fionD, 
1  tin  pot  for  water,  1  hen-coop,  1  gavse 
cover  for  cold  meat^  ete.,  fire-wood,  sad 
charcoal  for  a  week,  table-cloths,  tovelsy 
pillow-cases,  sheets,  and  blankets,  blsddog 
and  brushes,  a  broom,  a  few  dusters,  sltTgs 
case  for  crockery  and  small  kitchen  nteo- 
sils,  and,  lastly,  powder  (tinassia)  for  de- 
stroying the  troublesome  fiies  on  the  Nik, 
arrow-root  and  gum  arabic  in  esse  of  as  at- 
tack  of  diarrhoea,  rose-water  for  inilained 
eyes,  Epsom  salts  or  castor  oil  for  dysen- 
tery, and  a  few  ounces  of  alum  for  dariff- 
ing  water. 

"Apparatus  for  drawing,  and  efcatiw* 
ery,  must  be  brought  from  £urope  or  frm 
Cairo.  Matehes,  and  paper  for  smokiDg 
cigars,  may  be  had  at  every  bazsr.  Fowb, 
eggs,  sheep,  milk,  Arabian  bresd  ssdtder- 
able  butter,  may  be  bought  in  the  viliagei 
on  either  side  of  the  Nile ;  for  this  piirpo«« 
the  party  must  be  provided  with  a  bag  of 
500  piasters  in  |  and  i  pieces,  ss  the  Fd- 
lahs  do  not  like  changing  silver  or  gw 
cmn. 

"  The  tour  to  Thebes  usually  takes  twen- 
ty days  if  no  stoppages  be  made;  if  ^w 
wind  be  very  favorable,  in  fifteen,  bnt  ^ 
adverse  winds  it  can  not  be  sccompliahw 
in  less  than  thirty.  From  Thebes  to  As- 
souan, on  an  average,  five  days.  The  «* 
turn  tour  fh>m  Assouan  to  Cairo  reqnWM 
about  a  fortnight,  but  before  the  end  of 
December  it  sometimes  happens  that  vc»- 
sels  are  delayed  a  week,  making  thies 
weeks.  To  view  the  prindpal  objects  u> 
the  order  we  are  about  to  describe,  twdw 
days  will  be  necessary,  so  that  the  ^^**^ 
who  has  been  favored  by  the  wind,  aw 
makes  the  best  use  of  his  time,  may  <!^ 
plete  the  tour  in  seven  weeks.  , 

"  Dp  the  stream,  as  a  rule,  the  desire  » 
see  the  monuments  on  the  bank  i>>^ 
regulated  by  the  wind,  but  rather  lej^ 
them  till  arriving  at  Assouan,  ss  le>W 
the  bark  sometimes  prevents  th«jf ^ 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  good  d* 
mor  of  Boreas.  If  the  god  permit  oat,  or 
if  the  tourist  is  not  limited  to  time,  be  losj 
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lee  the  objects  of  minor  importance,  viz., 
the  grottoes  of  Beni-Hassan,  the  temple  of 
Denderab,  and  the  ruins  of  Abydos  rather 
than  Thebes,  as  he  who  has  been- in  Kamak 
and  in  the  tombs  of  the.mngs.wfll  take  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  smaUer  aiid'less  noble. 

"Farther  directions: 

"  1.  Before  the  door,  and  over  the  roof 
of  the  cabin,  an  awning  must  be  constructed 
to  keep  off  the  sun. 

"2.  Imperative  orders  must  be  given 
that  the  flooring  and  roof  of  the  cabin  be 
swept  and  washed  eveiy  day.  One  of  the 
nibra  must  be  deputed  to  do  this,  for  which 
lie  receives  a  few  piasters  a  week. 

"3.  The  sailors  must  be  forbidden 
(through  the  reis)  to  keep  the  sail  fast; 
tiiejc  must  alwa3rs  keep  the  rope  (shogul) 
in  hand,  in  order  that  they  may  let  it  go 
immediately  when  the  wind  blows  the  bark 
too  near  the  rocks ;  for  instance,  at  Gebel 
Shech  Umbarak,-  Gebel  el  Da}^,  Gebel 
Shech  Timai,  Gebel  Abu  Fedi,  Gebel  Shech 
Haridi,  and  at  Gebel  Tookh  near  Girgeh. 
Most  of  the  accidents  on  the  Nile  are  caused 
by  the  neglect  of  this  rule. 

"4.  The  behavior  of.  the  traveler  toward 
the  sailors  must  be  such  that  they  may  see 
at  once  they  are  kit  servants.  These  must 
be  given  to  understand,  through  the  drago- 
man, before  setting  out,  that  nothing  unrea- 
sonable will  be  expected  from  them,  but 
that  the  orders  of  the  traveler  must  under 
all  circumstances  be  obeyed  wiUiout  oppo- 
sition, least  of  all  must  they  show  open  re- 
fractoriness, and  that  for  every  act  of  dis- 
obedience or  deceit  they  will  be  punished 
by  the  authorities;  but,  if  they  conduct 
themselves  properly,  they  will  be  rewarded 
St  the  end  of  the  voyage.  This  threat  may 
easily  be  put  into  practice  by  him  who  has 
a  firman,  or  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
consular  agents.  The  traveler  must  act 
with  firmness,  particularly  the  first  few 
^ys.  By  this  means  he  will  gain  respect 
and  obedience  to  his  wishes.  After  a  time 
he  may  show  indulgence  and  kindness, 
which  they  will  consider  as  a  reward.  If 
this  rule  be  not  acted  upon  at  first,  the 
Arabs  will  attribute  his  kindness  to  igno- 
nmce  or  fear,  will  cheat  in  every  way,  and 
sven  intimidate  him,  and  will  not  submit 
to  the  strict  treatment  which  then,  too  late, 
is  resorted  to.  In  a  word,  the  Arab  sailors, 
when  well  treated,  are  good-hearted  and 
willing,  more  so  than  any  others ;  but  if  not, 


they  are  more  insubordinate  than  most  oth- 
ers, and  the  traveler  may  spoil  the  whole 
tour  by  not  hegimtimg  properly.  In  other 
respects  they  are  industrious,  contented, 
always  merry  and  good  creatures.  If  they 
even  try  to  cheat  those  whom  they  think 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  a  thief  is 
seldom  found  among  them.  The  tourist 
may  leave  his  dahab^h  a  whole  day,  and 
they  will  scarcely  steal  even  a  handful  of 
tobacco." 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  steamers  and  dahab^ehs  on  the 
Nile.  The  author  has  made  the  ascent 
both  ways,  under  the  most  &vorable  au- 
spices, and  must  say  it  is  hard  to  decide,  and 
that  it  depends  entirely  on  drcnmstances. 
Those  who  seek  lovely  views  and  varying 
scenery  will  be  disappointed :  the  scenery 
is  grand,  but  not  beautiftil.  In  the  narrow- 
valley  of  the  Nile  they  will  find  the  monot- 
onous fields  of  com,  sugar^Muie,  and  vege- 
tables, bound  on  either  side  by  barren 
chains  of  mountains,  in  whieh  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  are  found.  The  same- 
ness of  the  fields  is  occasionally  broken  by 
groves  of  sycamores,  palms,  and  acacias, 
around  which  may  be  seen  herds  of  buffa* 
loes,  camels,  sheep,  and  goats.  To  persons 
of  nervous  temperament,  not  fond  of  books, 
and  not  invalids,  who  are  engaged  in  busi- 
ness or  professions,  who  come  to  see  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  and  not  to  pass  their 
time,  we  say  emphatically,  take  the  steam^ 
er.  Still,  life  on  the  Nile  boat  has  a  pecul- 
iar charm:  the  balmy  air,  the  clearness 
and  purity  of  the  sky,  the  absence  from  all 
excitement,  freedom  from  all  restraint,  and 
monarch  of  all  you  survey,  and  if  you  com- 
bine with  these  charming  companions,  en- 
joyable books,  a  fine  cook,  and  a  choice  va- 
riety of  wines,  one  must  be  without  a  soul 
who  could  not  pass  three  happy  months, 
even  had  Egypt  no  uneqnaled  monuments 
of  antiquity. 

After  passing  the  pyramids  at  Memphis, 
where  we  stop  (if  making  the  ascent  by 
steamer)  the  first  night,  there  is  notliing  of 
importance  to  see  until  we  arrive  at  Beni- 
80o6f,  if  we  except  Haram  el  Kedab^  or  the 
"false  pyramid,"  so  called  from  the  fletct 
that  the  Arabs  supposed  erroneously  that 
the  base  was  a  solid  rock  on  which  was 
erected  the  superstructure,  instead  of  which 
the  whole  was  a  building. 

BemeooffiB  the  chief  town  of  a  beylik  or 
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prorincef  aitaated  lixty-two  rnikt  above 
Cairo.  It  lies  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  presents  the  usual  picturesque 
grouping  of  mosques,  domes,  and  minarets. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
province,  also  of  an  American  vice-consul 
(Narsala  Loga),  an  Eg^rptian;  travelers 
should  call  on  him  and  taste  his  coffee. 
This  province  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
in  Eg^'pt.  About  ten  hours*  distance,  west 
from  the  Nile  through  the  Faioum  valley, 
formerly  was  situated  the  Moeris  Lake,  now 
dried  up.  Here  stood  the  famous  LeUty- 
finthf  King  Amenemhe's  palace,  and  an  im- 
mense pjMmid  of  unbumt  brick.  In  the 
centre  of  the  lake  formerly  stood  two  other 
pyramids,  on  the  summit  of  which  sat  two 
gigantic  statues  of  kings. 

Eighty-two  miles  above  Benisoo^f,  where 
the  steamer  generally  stops  the  third  night, 
is  the  market  town  of  Mimfek,  one  of  the 
prettiest  towns  on  the  Nile.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  nazar,  or  nnder-govemor,  who  is 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  governor  of 
Benboo^f.  The  town  contains  many  hand- 
some buildings  surrounded  by  date-groves, 
and  numerous  baths  and  mosques;  one  of 
the  latter  contains  several  columns  of  Ro- 
man origin.  The  viceroy  has  recently 
(1867)  erected  a  very  pretty  palace,  sur- 
rounded with  grape-vines  and  ornamental 
trees.  The  site  is  very  beautiful,  and  can 
be  seen  on  a  point  of  land  many  miles  ber 
low  the  town ;  it  has  two  facades.  He  has 
also  erected  five  new  sugar  factories  of 
mammoth  extent.  They  were  built  by 
French  engineers,  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  and  are  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world.  They  cover  some  six  acres  of 
ground,  and  give  employment  to  1600  men. 
Many  of  the  chimneys  are  over  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  A  large  quantity  of 
brown  and  refined  sugar  is  kept  (instantly 
on  hand,  with  some  thirty-six  casks  con- 
taining 86,000  gallons  of  arrak,  a  rum  made 
from  the  sugar-cane,  slightly  flavored  with 
anisette.  The  distilling  apparatus  was 
erected  by  Paris  workmen.  The  export 
of  sugar  from  Egypt  is  immense :  in  1864 
the  export  of  coUon  was  over  seventy-four 
millions  of  dollars,  but  since  the  termination 
of  our  war  sugar  has  entirely  superseded  it. 
Molasses  is  also  very  extensively  import- 
ed;  it  is  put  up  in  Jars  holding  ten  gallons, 
which  are  manufactured  in  Kenneh ;  the 
hiarket  is  held  on  Sundav.  A  few  miles 
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up  the  river,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the 
cemetery  of  Minieh.  It  was  a  custom  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  always  to  bory  their 
dead  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Fourteen  miles  above  Minieh  are  the 
tombs  of  Beni-Hassan,  the  first  spedmeoof 
old  Egyptian  art  to  be  met  with  tbo?e 
Minieh.  They  are  some  half-boor's  ride 
from  the  river,  over  a  hot  and  sandy  rotd, 
and  a  little  tiresome.  But  joa  must  not 
measure  the  sights  of  Egypt  by  Beai-Hss- 
san — ^they  are  the  poorest  of  them  alL 

The  tomibt  of  Beni-Hassan  are  wen  from 
the  distance,  and  appear  as  holes  cat  in  a 
white  wall  of  limestone  rock ;  they  ire 
considered  the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt, 
before  or  during  the  time  of  Joseph,  beiag 
of  an  earlier  date  than  those  of  Thebes. 
Tbey  are  all  ornamented  with  colored  fig- 
ures representing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  old  Egyptian  race,  and  curi- 
ous as  showing  how  gay  and  agile  these 
ancient  people  could  be,  who  in  their  arch- 
itecture and  sculptures  appear  so  solemn 
and  immovable.  The  colors  are  preserved 
with  wondrous  freshness,  and  the  drawing 
full  of  life  and  vigor. 

On  some  of  the  walls  are  hunting  scen»; 
women  playing  muncal  instruments;  in- 
flicting the  bastinadoon  both  sexes;  man- 
ufacturing linen ;  nearly  all  trades  are 
represented:  brick-maken,  glass-bloven, 
potters,  goldsmiths,  a  barber  shaving  a 
customer,  and  another  cutting  toe-oails; 
women  performing  various  feats  ofagilitr, 
throwing  up  three  balls  and  catching  them 
at  once,  etc.  One  tomb  contains  colored 
pictures  of  the  diflerent  animals,  fish,  and 
birds ;  conspicuous  among  the  latter  is  the 
white  ibis,  symbol  of  the  god  Osim,  ^i^ 
tures,  cormorants,  pelicans,  and  hoopoes. 
One  of  these  tombs  has  long  been  fnaovs 
for  containing  the  representation  of  the 
presentation  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Ph*- 
raoh,  but  the  best  authorities  now  igncie 
the  whole  thing,  for  several  reasons :  fint, 
the  number  is  not  correct ;  second,  the  name 
of  the  person  present  is  neither  Phaia<w 
nor  Joseph ;  and,  third,  there  is  no  present- 
ation at  all;  in  addition,  the  word  "cap- 
tives" is  written  over  the  strangers.  Un- 
der the  floor  of  these  chambers  axe  J^ 
where  the  dead  were  buried. 

The  traveler  will  notice  here  that  nearly 
every  fignre  or  picture  painted,  the  arttft 
has  written  over  it  tchai  he  intended  to 
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repreeent;  what  a  serviceable  custom  it 
would  be  for  many  of  our  portrait-painters 
to  adopt! 

From  some  of  the  columns  of  the  north- 
ern grottoes  the  Doric  style  of  architecture 
originated ;  they  are  fifteen  and  a  half  feet 
high,  by  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  8peo8 
Artiinedos,  or  Grotto  of  Diana,  should  also 
be  visited.  It  is  situated  in  a  little  valley 
opposite  the  town,  about  twenty  minutes 
from  the  other  grottoes.  There  are  some 
remarkable  specimens  of  sculpture  on  the 
inner  wall  of  the  portico ;  they  represent 
Tbotmes  sacrificing  to  the  goddess  Pacht, 
the  goddess  of  night  and  destiny. 

A  short  distance  above  Beni-Hassan  we 
arrive  at  iZAodo,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  vice- 
roy's palaces,  and  also  one  of  his  great  sugar 
factories.  The  palace  is  very  beautiful,  and 
cost  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
sngar  fiictory  employs  1400  men.  Some 
eight  million  pounds  of  brown  sugar  are 
made  here  every  season,  in  addition  to  a 
large  quantity  of  ram  and  molasses.  The 
viceroy  monopolizes  the  manufiactare  of 
sagar  throughout  his  kingdom. 

Opposite  Rhoda,  ten  miles  above  Beni- 
Hassan,  is  the  modern  town  otShekh  Ahad- 
ddi,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  once  fa- 
mous city  of  Antinod,  built  by  Adrian  in 
commemoration  of  his  favorite,  Antinoiis, 
who  was  here  drowned  in  the  Nile.  There 
are  some  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre  and 
hippodrome  still  visible,  also  the  remains 
of  some  constructions  which  mark  the  di- 
rection of  the  principal  street. 

Behind  the  village  of  E^Dayr^  a  short 
distance  from  AntinoS,  is  a  very  remark- 
able painting  in  a  grotto,  representing  a 
colossus  on  a  sledge — indicating  clearly  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  in  mov- 
ing heavy  weights.  There  are  nearly  two 
bundred  figures  pulling  a  rope  attached  to 
a  sledge,  on  which  there  is  a  colossus  24 
feet  high,  and  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
stands  a  figure  pouring  out  oil  to  facilitate 
tlie  movement;  standing  on  the  knee  of 
the  figure  is  a  man  keeping  time  to  the 
■ong,  that  they  may  all  pull  together ;  and 
standing  round  are  numerous  other  figures 
connected  with  the  operation. 

Along  the  eastern  shore  the  hills  for  some 
distance  are  perforated  with  square  holes, 
deserted  dwellings  of  the  dead.  It  is  said 
tbat  Sheik  Hassan  lived  in  one  of  these 
caves  for  twelve  years  with  his  wife,  two 


daughters,  and  little  son.  A  small  island 
was  here  in  the  river,  on  which  he  culti- 
vated lentiles.  His  daughters  married  in 
the  village  opposite.  One  day  his  child 
succeeded  in  getting  on  the  island  to  play, 
when  a  crocodile  carried  him  off.  The 
sheik  immediately  disappeared,  and  with 
him  the  island!  Nothing  but  the  cave 
remains. 

Fifteen  miles  farther  up  we  arrive  at 
Tel  dAmartui^  where  there  are  a  few  grot- 
toes hardly  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  doom- 
palm,  a  very  beautiful  but  common  tree  in 
Upper  Egypt,  here  makes  its  first  appear- 
atice.  Tills  place  marks  the  northern  limit 
of  the  crocodile ;  they  are  hardly  ever  seen 
below.  A  short  distance  above,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  village  ot  MacAdeh^  behind 
which  lie  the  celebrated  crocodHe-pUs,  rare- 
ly visited  b}'  travelers.  Here  thousands 
of  crocodiles,  finely  preserved,  are  piled 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  with  an  occasional 
sprinlding  of  a  ^*  human,"  supposed  to  be 
the  feeders  of  these  ancient  gods.  Here, 
amid  the  sacred  dust,  the  devout  admirer 
of  old  Egyptian  theology  may,  if  he  choose 
to  explore  them,  obtain  the  experience  of 
the  pleasures  of  suffocation.  In  making 
this  excursion  the  tourist  should  provide 
himself  with  a  lantern.  Some  years  ago  a 
traveler  and  two  Arabs  lost  their  lives  in 
the  most  shocking  manner:  the  torch  which 
they  were  carrying  set  fire  to  the  linen 
which  surrounded  the  mummies,  and  their 
retreat  was  cut  off.  Thomas  Leigh,  Esq., 
M.P.,  an  English  traveler,  in  1816  left  two 
of  his  guides  dead  and  one  dying,  killed  by 
the  vUeness  of  the  atmosphere,  retracing 
his  steps  before  he  reached  the  chambers 
of  the  mummies.  Our  daring  countryman, 
W.  C.  Prime,  Esq.,  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
exploring  these  pits  and  bringing  a  large 
number  of  mummies  to  the  United  States. 

Twentv-nine  miles  above  Tel  el  Amarna- 
we  come  to  the  town  of  Manfalool^  which 
contains  some  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Part  of  the  town  has  been  washed  away 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  Nile,  but  this 
season  (1868)  stones  are  being  sunk  along 
the  shore  which  will  protect  it  in  future. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  governor,  capital  of 
a  province,  contains  numerous  mosques, 
a  bazar,  and  public  bath.  There  is  a 
weekly  market  held  on  Sundays. 

Twenty-five  mUes  farther,  and  we  arrive 
at  Assioat^  by  some  called  Swot,  the  metrop- 
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olis  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of 
A  peche.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Lycopolis,  or  **City  of  Wolves," 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  town  is  snrronnded  with  beau- 
tiful acacias  and  palm-trees,  and  contains 
fifteen  minarets  and  several  moeqnes.  This 
is  the  halting-place  of  the  caravans  from 
the  long  desert-joomey  from  Darftir  and 
the  interior  of  Africa.  The  palace  of  the 
governor  is  qoite  an  imposing  building. 
The  population  is  26,000.  In  the  gray 
mountains  west  of  the  town  may  be  seen 
the  primitive  tombs  of  the  Egyptians. 

Twenty-six  miles  above  Assioot  is  the 
large  village  of  Gau  el  Kebir.  This  town, 
or  one  of  the  same  name,  formerly  stood 
nearer  the  river,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
AniaopoiU,  In  1828  the  whole  village  was 
carried  away  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Sixty-two  miles  higher  we  arrive  at  Gir- 
ffehy  in  former  times  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt  It  takes  its  name  Girgeh  (George) 
from  a  Latin  convent  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  which  is  one  of  the  four  most  an- 
cient Konian  Catholic  establishments  in 
the  country. 

From  Girgeh  the  excursion  to  the  ruins 
of  Ahjfdos  is  generally  made :  if  ascending 
the  river  (passengers  on  board  the  steam- 
ers do  not  generally  make  this  excursion), 
mules  or  donkeys  may  be  hired  at  Giigeh, 
and  your  boat  sent  up  the  river  to  Suna^ 
ta  or  Bellianeh,  8  hours  farther  up ;  or  if 
coming  down  the  river,  take  donkeys  at 
Bellianeh,  and  send  your  boat  to  Girgeh. 
The  excursion  will  well  repay  you.  The 
ruins  are  situated  four  hours  south  of  Gir- 
geh, at  the  base  of  the  Libyan  Mountains. 
On  our  way  we  pass  the  village  of  Bardietf 
made  celebrated  by  a  Mameluke  chief  who 
named  himself  after  it 

Abydos,  which  at  one  time  ranked  next 
to  Thebes,  owed  its  importance  to  the  fiu;t 
that  the  god  Osiris  was  buried  here,  and 
rich  Egyptians  from  all  parts  wished  to 
have  their  bodies  lie  in  the  sacred  dust 
which  their  god  had  hallowed.  The  tombs 
are  very  old,  and  date  back  to  the  16th  and 
17th  dynasties. 

The  principal  ruins,  which  cover  a  great 
extent,  are  the  Memnonium,  or  palace  of 
Memnon,  the  Temple  of  Osiris^  and  the  Ne^ 
eropolii.  The  palace  of  Memnon  is  partic- 
ularly interesthig,  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar construction  of  the  roof,  which  is  the 
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only  one  of  its  kind  in  Egypt  It  is  ooih 
stmcted  of  large  stones,  extendmg  from 
one  architrave  to  another — not  laid  on  their 
fiices,  but  on  their  sides,  then  cut  out  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  the  whole  ornamented 
with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics. 

The  Temple  of  Osiris  lies  north  of  the 
Memnonium :  this  was  one  of  the  tem^es 
the  most  revered  in  Egypt  It  was  here 
that,  in  1806,  the  famous  inscription,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Table  of  Abydos,  was  found. 
It  contained  originally  the  names  of  all 
the  ancestors  of  Rameses  the  Grest,  wfakh 
agrees  with  the  names  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Pharaohs  which  were  fbnnd  at  the  Mem- 
nonium at  Thebes.  Part  of  the  tablet  vai 
unfortunately  destroyed,  and  some  of  tfaa 
names  lost 

North  of  the  Temple  of  Oshis  lies  ^ 
Necropolis,  or  burial-ground,  wiiere  maj  be 
seen  numerous  tomb-stones  of  the  tone  of 
Osirttsen ;  also  a  colossal  statne  of  diat 
Pharaoh,  now  in  the  museum  of  Cairo. 
From  Girgeh  to  Kenneh  tiie  distance  is 
sixty-four  miles.  The  Nile  for  this  dis- 
tance takes  an  easterly  direction,  wbich  it 
maintains  to  Kenneh,  where  it  resumes  its 
southerly  course. 

Kenneh  is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, noted  for  its  mannlactare  of  the 
porous  Jugs  used  so  much  in  Egypt  fcr 
clarifymg  the  Nile  water.  They  are  made 
by  hand,  and  with  wondrrfril  rapidity ;  tb* 
process  may  be  seen.  Kenneh  does  quit* 
a  business  in  trading  with  Persia  and  Ais^ 
bia.  On  the  opposite  aide  of  the  rirer 
(which  you  cross  by  a  ferry  if  going  ap  in  * 
steamer,  sending  your  donkeys  also  across 
the  ferry ;  none  can  be  had  on  the  other 
side)  stands  the  celebrated  Temple  of  i^s** 
derah^  one  of  the  best  preserved  in  £gyp^ 
The  portico  was  erected  in  tiie  thne  of  tbe 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  on  it  may  he  seen 
the  name  of  that  monarch,  as  well  ss  those 
of  Claudina,  Nero,  Caligula,  Ptolemy,  va 
Caesar,  on  the  back  wall.  Descending 
some  twenty  steps,  you  enter  a  most  beaa- 
tifril  hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  snpportw 
by  twenty-four  pillars,  sixty  feet  high  by 
eight  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  bean- 
tiftiUy^iainted  sculpture.  After  this  soo- 
ceeds  a  hall  of  six  oolumss,  with  thrw 
rooms  on  either  side,  then  a  central  cbam- 
ber,  behind  which  is  the  sanctuary.T*« 
whole  length  of  this  speehnen  of  Bff^ 
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art  18  250  feet,  breadth  110.  -The  temple 
was  commenced  nnder  the  last  Ptolemies, 
and  terminated  nnder  Nero ;  the  Emperors 
Callgnla  and  Clandins  contributed  much 
to  its  embellbhment.  On  the  hinder  walls 
of  the  temple  may  be  seen  the  names  of 
Cleopatra  apd  her  son,  the  young  Ciesar, 
which  she  gare  to  Caesar,  and  on  the  out- 
side wall,  behind  the  temple,  is  the  portrait 
of  the  fiimous  £g3rptian  queen.  It  is  very 
evident,  fh>m  the  manner  in  which  the 
hieroglyphics  and  ornaments  are  executed, 
that  the  sculptural  art  was  in  the  decline 
during  the  erection  of  this  temple ;  but  the 
architecture  fails  neither  in  grandeur,  maj- 
esty, nor  general  effect,  and  conveys  a 
Btrong  impression  on  the  traveler. 

The  temple  is  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Hathor,  reigning  deity  of  the  lower  re- 
gions, and  is  represented  with  cows'  ears, 
in  honor  of  the  animal  sacred  to  her.  On 
her  head  she  wears  as  an  ornament  the 
porch  of  the  temple,  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  world. 

From  Kenneh  to  Thebe$  the  distance  is  48 
miles.  A  short  distance  above  Kenneh  is 
JCoft^  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Coptos.  The  latter  was  formerly  the  start- 
ing-point for  an  extensive  caravan  traffic, 
which  proceeded  thence  across  the  desert 
to  the  port  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  from  its  name  that  of  its  modem  de- 
scendants of  the  Egyptian  race  (the  Copts) 
is  derived :  between  Kenneh  and  Thebes 
the  scenery  is  exce^ingly  line.  The  The- 
ban  palm  here  begins  to  mingle  with  that 
of  the  date.  Vegetation  is  exceedingly 
rich ;  luxuriant  crops  of  Indian  com  and 
sugar-cane  are  seen  in  the  fertile  plain  that 
stretches  beside  the  river*s  bank. 

Thdfet. — ^The  most  celebrated  and  mag- 
nificent of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Egypt ; 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs 
When  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and 
whose  remains  exceed  in  extent  and  grand- 
eur all  the  most  lively  imagination  can  de- 
j'  pict.  No  written  account  can  ever  give 
•a  adequate  impression  of  the  effect,  past 
and  present,  of  its  temples,  palaces,  obe- 
lisks, colossal  statues,  sphinxes,  and  sculp- 
tures of  various  kinds.  They  continue 
from  age  to  age  to  excite  the  awe  and  ad- 
miration of  the  spectator.  To  have  seen 
the  monuments  of  Thebes  is  to  have  seen 
the  Egyptians  as  they  lived  and  moved 
hefore  iho  eyes  of  Moses.    To  have  seen 


the  tombs  of  Thebes  is  to  have  seen  the 
whole  religion  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  most 
solemn  moments  of  their  lives.  Nothing 
that  can  be  said  about  them  will  prepare 
the  traveler  for  their  extraordinary  grand- 


eur. 

"  Not  all  proud  Thebes*  unriraled  walls  eontain, 
The  world's  great  empresa  on  the  Egyptian 

plain. 
That  spreads  her  conquest  o*er  a  thoosand 

states, • 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates, 
Two  hundred  horsemen  and  two  hundred  cars 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars.** 

It  is  possible  to*8ee  the  whole  of  these  stu- 
pendous ruins  in  three  days,  but  the  trav- 
eler had  better  make  it  six.  The  first  day 
had  better  be  devoted,  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  say,  first,  the  Tett^  o/Koorndhy 
the  Memnonntmj  tiie  two  Colossi,  and  the 
ruins  of  Medbnet  Haiboo.  The  second  day, 
the  Vcadts  of  Assasif,  Dayr,  El  Bahri,  and 
Medinah;  then  to  the  Tombs  of  the  KiangSj 
and  the  third  day  to  Lmxot  and  Kamdh. 

The  most  striking  of  the  ruins  are  those 
of  Kamak  and  Luxor j  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  with  the  Memnonivm,  Medinti 
ffaboOf  Koomahj  Tombs  of  the  Priests,  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  and  the  Vooci  Memnon,  on  the 
western  side.  The  sanctaary  of  Ammon^ 
a  small  granite  edifice  founded  by  Osirta* 
sen,  with  the  vestiges  of  the  earliest  tem- 
ples around,  is  the  centre  of  the  vast  col- 
lection of  palaces  and  temples  which  ia 
called  Kamak.  Beside  these  temples  a 
few  miserable  Arabs  dwell,  whose  chief 
subsistence  is  derived  firom  the  visits  of 
travelers,  to  whom  they  sell  scraps  of  pa- 
pyrus, mummy  cases,  coins,  and  similar 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  many  of 
them  suspiciously  modem  in  appearance. 

The  principal  hall  in  the  palace  of  Kar- 
nak,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  the 
Temple  of  Ammon,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  818  feet  long  by  160  broad,  and 
its  roof  is  supported  by  184  columns  of 
70  feet  in  height  and  11  in  diameter.  The 
approach  to  this  stupendous  structure  is 
through  an  avenue  of  colossal  sphinxes 
which  is  upward  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
connects  the  remains  of  Kamak  with  those 
of  Luxor. 

The  palace  of  Luxor,  though  inferior  to 
those  of  Kamak,  is  also  of  vast  dimensions. 
Its  principal  entrance  is  most  magnificeuL 
On  either  side  of  the  doorway  stood  two 
obelisks  or  monoliths,  each  formed  out  of 
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a  single  block  of  red  (pmnite  80  feet  high 
and  8  ft^et  square,  and  most  beautifully 
sculptured ;  one  of  these  was  conveyed  to 
Paris,  and  now  stands  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  Between  the  obelisks  and  pro- 
pylon  are  two  colossal  statues,  each  mea^ 
uring  about  44  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
palace  is  now  in  a  most  ruinous  state,  but 
many  of  the  pillars  are  yet  standing.  Its 
whole  length  is  800  feet  long  by  200  broad. 

The  ruins  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile  are  not  less  interesting.  Behind  the 
ruins,  at  the  end  of  a  long  ravine  which 
winds  into  the  heart  of  the^ibyan  Mount- 
ains, are  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  excavated 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  their  walls  cov- 
ered with  a  profusion  of  paintings  and 
sculptures,  white  stucco,  brilliant  with  col- 
ors, fresh  as  they  were  thousands  of  years 
ago.  No  modern  galleries  or  halls  could 
be  more  completely  ornamented;  but, 
splendid  as  they  would  be  even  as  palaces, 
their  interest  is  enhanced  by  being  what 
they  are. 

**  Every  Egyptian  potentate,  but  espe- 
cially every  Egyptian  king,  seems  to  have 
begun  his  reign  by  preparing  his  sepul- 
chre. U  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, where  each  successive  layer  marked 
the  successive  year  of  his  reign.  It  was 
equally  so  in  these  Theban  tombs,  where 
the  longer  or  shorter  reign  can  be  traced 
by  the  extent  of  the  chambers  or  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  finish.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  you  pass  at  once  from  the  most 
brilliant  decorations  to  rough  unhewn 
rock.  At  the  entrance  to  each  tomb  he 
stands,  making  offerings  to  the  sun,  who, 
with  his  hawk's  head,  wishes  him  a  long 
life  to  complete  his  labors." 

Many  of  these  tombs  are  400  feet  in 
depth.  The  principal  ones  are  **  Belzoni's 
Tomb,"  called  after  that  enthusiastic  anti- 
quary. It  was  occupied  by  Osiris,  fitther 
of  Remeses  II.  It  is  marked  No.  17; 
Bruce's  or  Harpers'  tomb  was  occupied  by 
Bemeses  III.  Its  depth  is  405  feet.  In 
the  series  of  small  chambers  in  the  two 
first  passages  we  liavo  strong  evidences  of 
the  style  and  elegance  in  which  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  lived.  In  the  kitchen  wo 
see  them  killing  oxen,  roasting  beef,  mak- 
ing pastry,  kneading  dough,  and  drawing  { 
wine.  In  a  room  opposite  them  are  rep- 
resentations of  boating  on  the  Nile,  with 
viewB  of  the  cabin,  ahowing  the  richness 
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of  the  furniture  of  the  same.  Next,  so 
armory,  containing  representations  of  all 
the  implements  of  war,  weapons  of  offenM 
and  defense.  On  one  of  tiie  walls  b  a 
splendid  representation  of  two  harpers. 
There  are  twent\'-one  of  these  tombs  now 
open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  traveler. 

On  the  east  of  this  range  of  hills  are  th« 
tombs  of  priests  and  private  individuals. 
These  are  generally  small ;  some  of  then, 
however,  are  much  larger  than  any  of  tiie 
kings — that  of  the  priest  Assassef,  wlra 
must  have  been  of  enormous  wealth ;  it  is 
the  largest  of  all  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes. 
After  going  down  stairs,  making  half  a 
dozen  turnings,  then  up  stairs,  then  half  a 
dozen  more  turns  right  and  left,  ascending 
and  descending  six  times,  you  come  to  the 
sacred  inclosure,  traveling  through  vari- 
ous courts  and  halls  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  900  feet!  The  ground  occupied  by 
this  sepulchre  is  nearly  one  and  a  quarter 
acres! 

Between  Medinet  Hal)oo  and  Eooneh 
lie  the  remains  of  the  Memnonium.  Its 
proportions  arc  immense  (540  feet  long  by 
200),  and  its  sculptures  so  beautiful  that  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures  of  Thebes. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  Memnonium  are 
the  fragments  of  the  stupendous  colocsil 
statue  of  Remetea  the  Great.  It  has  been 
broken  off  at  the  waist,  and  the  ui^ier  part 
now  lies  prostrate  on  the  groundl  This 
enormous  statue  measures  63  feet  round 
the  shoulders,  and  13  feet  from  the  crovn 
of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders. 
The  Arabs  have  scooped  millstones  oat 
of  his  face,  but  you  can  still  see  what  he 
was — ^the  largest  statue  in  the  world.  Re- 
meses rested  here  in  awful  majesty,  after 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  then 
known  world.  Next  to  the  wonder  es- 
cited  by  the  boldness  of  this  sculpture  is 
the  labor  that  must  have  been  exerted  to 
destroy  it — to  destroy  4;he9e  countless  stat- 
ues that  strew  the  plains  of  Thebes.  The 
conclusion  that  all  come  to,  and  which  ti» 
Persian  hatred  of  idols  justify,  is— Cani- 
byses. 

The  two  immense  colossi — one  of  them 
commonly  known  as  the  Vocal  MeouMi* 
(the  statue  that,  according  to  ancient  tra- 
dition, uttered  musical  sounds  when  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  first  glowed  above 
the  eastera  mountains)— «tand,  like  lonely 
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landmarks,  hoary,  blackened,  time-worn, 
and  de&ced,  in  the  midst  of  the  Theban 
plain,  in  front  of  the  space  between  the 
Memnoniam  and  the  Mounds  of  Medinet 
Haboo. 

A  visit  should  be  paid  at  once  to  our 
very  worthy  vice-consul,  Mastapha  Aga; 
he  will  be  of  service  to  yon  in  various 
ways.  The  old  man's  heart  is  running 
over  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
and  it  is  a  yery  great  shame  that  he  is  al- 
lowed by  our  government  to  perform  the 
services  he  does  for  American  travelers 
without  the  slightest  remuneration.  After 
the  return  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his 
tour  up  the  Nile,  fifty  pounds  sterling  per 
annum  was  awarded  to  Mustapha  for  his 
services  as  British  vice-consul.  Our  gov- 
ernment certainly  should  do  as  much. 

The  steamer  generally  stops  at  Thebes 
three  or  three  and  a  half  days. 

From  Thebes  to  Assouan  is  150  miles. 
About  eight  and  a  half  miles  above  Thebes 
is  the  town  of  ffermejUf  situated  on  the 
western  bank,  a  short  distance  from  the 
river.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans. 
It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Her- 
menthis.  The  principal  object  of  antiqui^ 
now  visible  is  a  small  temple,  which  ap- 
pears from  the  sculpturing  (seen  only  with 
a  torch)  to  have  been  a  lying-in  house, 
where  the  god  Mandoo,  the  goddess  Reto, 
and  their  offspring  Harphre,  were  worship- 
ed. There  is  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  goddess  Reto  giving  birth  to  the  god 
Harphre:  Reto  is  surrounded  by  several 
goddesses ;  the  midwife,  who  is  a  goddess, 
delivers  the  mother ;  the  wet-nurse,  a  god- 
dess, holds  out  her  hands  to  receive  the 
young  god ;  Amun,  the  father  of  the  gods, 
and  Seven,  also  assist  at  the  birth.  The 
bas-relief  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  con- 
finement of  Cleopatra  with  the  young 
Caesar.  There  are  numerous  other  bas- 
reliefs  connected  with  the  young  Harphre. 
The  viceroy  has  recently  erected  very  ex- 
tensive sugar-works  here,  which,  next  to 
Rhoda,  are  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world.  The  whole  establishment  is  under 
the  charge  of  French  engineers.  There 
are  twenty  revolving  kettles,  which  make 
1200  revolutions  a  minute,  converting 
brown  into  white  sugar  in  five  minutes. 

Fourteen  miles  higher  we  arrive  at 
Emi.    Just  before  arriring  at  this  town 
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we  pass  the  pretty  palace  built  by  Mehemet 
Ali ;  it  is  beautifully  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens. In  the  midst  of  the  town  is  the 
temple  of  Esn^,  commenced  in  the  time  of 
the  I^lemies,  and  finished  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors.  The  interior  was  cleared 
out  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1842.  It  is  entered 
by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  portico  of  the 
temple  is  the  only  part  which  is  really  vis- 
ible :  it  has  four  rows  of  immense  pillars, 
six  in  each  row ;  they  are  nearly  19  feet 
in  circumference,  and  66  feet  high;  the 
capitals,  no  two  of  which  are  alike,  are  in 
imitation  of  the  vine,  doom -plant,  date, 
and  pap3niis;  the  walls  are  ornamented 
with  hieroglyphics  representing  princes 
offering  sacrifice.  This  temple  was  conse- 
crated to  Kneph,  one  of  the  principal  Egyp- 
tian deities. 

A  short  distance  farther  up  the  stream, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  is  the  pyramid 
of  Ei  Koola,  bunt  of  limestone.  Its  base 
is  60  feet  square ;  former  height,  50  feet ; 
present  height,  about  86  feet. 

Edfoo  is  the  next  place  of  importance  at 
which  we  arrive,  thirty  miles  above  Esn^. 
This  is  without  exception  one  of  the  grand- 
est and  best -preserved  monuments  of 
Egypt.  It  lies  about  one  half-hour's  ride 
from  the  shore.  This  magnificent  temple 
was  commenced  by  Ptolemseus  Philometei 
180  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Its  en- 
tire length  is  about  440  feet ;  breadth  of  the 
first  pylon,  200  feet.  The  two  towers  bf 
the  pylon  have  each  250  steps  to  the  top. 
There  are  numerous  spadons  rooms  on  the 
diflerent  floors.  A  charming  view  of  the 
Nile  and  valley  may  be  had  from  the  top  of 
the  towers ;  you  will  also  from  this  point 
get  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
temple  before  examining  it  in  detail.  We 
would  advise  making  tiiis  ascent  on  enter- 
ing, which  is  not  generally  done.  You  first 
enter  the  great  court,  141  feet  wide  by  158 
feet  deep ;  it  has  thirty-two  columns  round 
its  three  sides,  no  two  of  which  are  alike. 
Next  comes  the  Pronaos,  50  feet  deep  and 
the  whole  width  of  the  building;  this  has 
eighteen  immense  pillars,  50  feet  high  and 
27  in  diameter,  covered  with  hieroglyphics : 
it  contains  a  singular  sarcophagus.  Next 
comes  the  Adyium,  which  is  supported  by 
twelve  immense  pillars  of  peculiar  form, 
swelling  out  from  the  base  until  near  half 
their  length,  when  they  gradually  dimin- 
ish :  this  portion  is  surrounded  by  four 
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rooms  on  each  dde,  tnm  one  of  which  « 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  roof.   The  ceiling 
of  the  Adytam  was  composed  of  six  im- 
mense slabs  of  stone,  four  of  which  remain ; 
tliese  are  all  split  through  in  a  direct  line. 
The  next  conrt  is  only  21  feet  deep,  also 
corersd  with  slabs  of  slate  split  through 
like  the  preceding :  this  court  has  no  col- 
umns ;  there  are  two  small  rooms  on  either 
side,  perfectly  plain.     Next  court,  22  feet 
deep,  without  pillars,  and  open  at  the  top ; 
on  one  side  is  a  small  room,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
figures,  some  of  the  latter  reaping.    On  the 
opposite  side  another  small  court,  through 
which  you  ascend  six  steps  to  an  exquisite 
little  temple  or  sanctuary.     It  is  only  14 
by  15  feet,  but  the  bas-reliefs  are  most  per- 
fect; the  ceiling  and  sides  are  perfectly 
covered  with  them ;  some  are  colored  with 
imperlsliable  blue.     In  a  direct  line  with 
the  pylon  entrance,  with  the  Pronaos  and 
Adytum,  comes  the  JViuw,  or  sanctuary, 
from  which  there  is  no  outlet.     There  are 
no  pillars,  but  in  one  comer  stands  an  im- 
mense red  granite   sarcophagus,  in   the 
shape  of  a  pyramid ;  it  is  14  feet  8  inches 
high,  8  feet  broad,  and  8  deep.     The  Naos 
is  surrounded  with  nine  small  rooms.     On 
the  exterior  wall,  at  the  northeast  angle,  is 
an  inscription,  dated  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
my Alexander  I.,  which  alludes  to  a  dona- 
tion of  lands  made  to  the  temple.     The 
Kaos  and  Pronaos  are  the  most  ancient 
parts  of  the  temple ;  they  were  erected 
from  222-198  A.C.   Under  the  ninth  Ptole- 
my and  Euergetes  II.  the  portico  was  erect- 
ed.   The  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the 
Naos  and  Pronaos  are  of  the  same  date, 
while  the  grand  exterior  walls,  with  their 
omamente,  are  of  the  time  of  Philometer- 
Soter  and  Alexander  I.    The  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Harhat  and  his  mother,  Ha- 
thor,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  their 
Aphrodite  (Venus).  The  inscriptions  speak 
of  the  iniknt  god  as  the '  *  great  god,  loM  of 
the  heavens,  son  of  Osiris,  king  of  the  kings 
of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  master  of  gods 
and  goddesses."     Most  of  the  sculpture  is 
of  a  religious  character,  but  there  are  some 
which  give  representetions  of  the  military 
exploite  of  some  of  the  Ptolemies. 

A  short  distenee  farther  up  the  stream  we 

arrive  at  Cfebd  SUtilek,  where  the  river  is 

quite  narrow.     Here  are  the  quarries  from 

which  the  ancient  kings  of  Ec^pt  procured 
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the  stones  for  erecting  the  mammoth  edi- 
fices of  Luxor,  Kamak,  Medinet  Haboo, 
ete.  The.  name  of  this  place,  SilNleli, 
which  in  the  Arabic  means  chain,  has  giren 
rise  to  a  legend,  or  the  legend  has  given  the 
name  to  the  place,  that  in  fonner  times  the 
navigation  of  the  Nile  was  barred  by  a  chsm 
which  was  swung  across  the  river.  On 
the  west  bank  there  are  several  interesting 
grottoes  containing  teblets  or  hieroglyph- 
ics relating  to  the  early  days  of  the  Thebsa 
empire. 

Thirteen  miles  above  Silsileh,  fineir 
situated  on  a  hill  on  the  oast  bank,  is  the 
temple  of  Kom'Ombo,  It  was  commenced 
by  PtolemsBus  Philometer,  and  finished  bj 
Neus  Dionysus.  Most  of  the  pylons  hsTe 
fallen  into  the  river,  and  the  portion  of  the 
temple  which  now  remains  is  the  sanctosiy, 
most  of  which  is  buried  in  the  sand.  Tbe 
peculiarity  of  these  temples — becaaseftmn 
their  appearance  there  must  have  been 
two  adjoining  each  other — are  a  double  en- 
trance and  a  double  sanctuary,  devoted  to 
two  deities,  Savak  and  Aroeris.  Tbe  csp- 
itak  of  the  columns  are  finely  execnted,  ss 
are  also  the  sculptures  of  the  pronaos  sad 
fafade.  Near  this  spot  ends  the  limestone 
range  of  hills,  and  the  sandstone  contuioes 
to  the  first  cateract|  where  it  changes  to 
the  granite,  from  which  tbe  Nile  issaes 
from  out  the  mountoins  of  Nubia.  Tbe 
country  now  assumes  a  different  aspect  u 
we  approach  Assouan — ^the  palm-groves  are 
fewer,  and  the  valley  a  mere  strip  of  land. 

Twenty-six  miles  above  Kom-Ombo  ve 
arrive  at  Assomm,  once  the  boundary  of  Uie 
Roman  empire ;  it  is  now  the  border  citf 
between  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  bnt  coo- 
teins  nothing  of  importance  to  the  visitor. 
This  is  the  stopping-place  and  terminiB  of 
the  steamer's  route.  Opposite  Assouan  lies 
the  island  of  Elq^hanime,  It  is  ahoat  one 
mile  in  length,  bnt  contains  nothing  of 
much  interest:  a  granite  gateway;  temple 
of  Chnubi,  god  of  inundations ;  a  motOstcd 
statue  of  granite,  and  an  altar  to  Ammon ; 
also,  the  ruins  of  the  old  29il<»neter.  A 
short  distance  south  of  the  islantl  of  Els- 
phantine  is  the  small  island  of  JStiail:  it 
contains  numerous  hieroglyphics. 

If  the  traveler  intend  going  to  the  second 
cataract,  he  should  make  an  excursion  to 
the  granite  quarries  from  Assouan,  which 
are  a  short  distance  back  from  that  town  ; 
if  not,  he  should  visit  them  while  ridhigto 
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the  island  of  Phili».  From  here  came  the 
colossal  statue  of  Remesea,  the 'columns  at 
Rome,  at  Constantinople,  at  Paris,  and  at 
Alexandria.  At  Heliopolis  we  see  the 
first  of  its  race,  and  here,  immediately  east 
of  Assouan,  we  see  the  last  hewn  out,  but, 
liike  the  mammoth  stone  at  Baalbec,  never 
xemoved  from  its  birth-place.  It  is  100 
feet  long,  and  12  feet  square  at  the  base. 
After  it  had  been  dressed  a  fissure  was 
found  at  the  top, -for  which  reason,  it  is  sup- 
posed, it  never  was  removed.  Notice  the 
grooves  made  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting it  into  single  blocks.  The  color  is  light 
red,  sprinkled  with  green.  It  is  very  hard, 
and  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish. 

Travelers  must  not  expect  to  find  a 
Niagara  when  they  visit  the  cataract,  but 
something  more  like  the  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence — a  bounding,  bubbling,  foaming 
stream,  some  three  or  four  feet  in  depth, 
comprising  four  distinct  parts:  the  first 
has  a  fall  of  about  six  feet ;  the  second,  two 
Iset ;  the  third,  eight  feet ;  and  the  fourth, 
fifteen.  The  natives  amuse  visitors  here 
by  plunging  into  the  river  above  the  first 
fall  and  passing  unscathed  through  them 
all.  They  are  very  importunate  for  back- 
sheesh, and  swarm  around  you  in  all  their 
naked  majesty.  If  traveling  by  steamer, 
we  would  advise  taking  a  boat  to  the  cat- 
aract, which  is  a  short  distance  above  As- 
souan. Make  a  bai^gain  before  you  go  for 
your  boat  and  crew. 

Seven  miles  above  Assouan  is  situated 
the  small  island  of  PAa/0,  only  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  crowned  with  a  long  line  of 
majesde  temples  and  colonnades.  Its  prin- 
cipal ruin  is  that  of  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
commenced  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
completed  by  succeeding  monarchs.  The 
whole  is  modem  compared  with  the  old 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  The  tem- 
ple is  veiy  irregular  in  its  g^nnd  plan, 
following  the  shape  of  the  island.  There 
is  a  double  corridor  supported  by  t^^rty-eiz 
pillars ;  notice  that  many  of  these  were 
never  finished.  The  corridor  is  succeeded 
by  two  immense  pyramidal  towers,  gate- 
ways, staircase^  and  chambers,  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation.  The  traveler  should 
here  ascend  to  the  roof  and  take  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  ruins  and  surroundings.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  temple  may  be 
seen,  on  a  small  scale,  a  representation  of 
the  death  of  Osiris ;  also  his  embalmment, 


burial,  resurrection,  and  enthronement  as 
judge  of  the  dead.  To  the  east  of  the 
great  temple  is  a  square  open  building,  the 
four  sides  of  which  are  composed  of  pillars 
supporting  an  architrave.  This  is  the 
most  perfect  building  on  the  island.  The 
edifice  is  evidently  unfinished;  much  of 
the  sculpturing  had  been  just  commenced. 
It  was  here  that  the  Romans  signed,  in  451 
A.D.,  the  articles  of  peace  with  the  Ethi- 
opian Bedouins,  who  were  the  last  worship- 
ers of  Isis  on  the  island.  Notice,  under 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  first  pylon, 
the  inscription  commemmorative  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French  troops  under  De- 
saix:  "L'an  VI.  de  la  RepubUque,  k  12 
Messidor,  une  Armie  franfoue,  comnumdie 
par  Bonaparte,  decendue  a  AUsxmdricu 
UarnUt  ayawt  mis  vingtjour  aprhs  le$Mam&- 
louks  enfwte  coat  Pyramids.  Detaix,  com- 
mandant la  Ire  divieion  let  a  poumdvis  au 
dela  dee  CataracU,  ou  il  est  arrivS  le  12 
VentoeedeVan  VIL" 

From  Assouan  to  the  second  cataract  the 
distance  is  220  miles.  The  Nile  is  not  now 
the  Nile  of  Egypt — ^the  two  ranges  of  hills 
inclose  the  river  so  closely  that  there  is 
little  or  no  cultivation.  You  now  pass 
tombs  continually,  occupying  the  position 
of  castles  on  the  Rhine ;  they  are  nearly  all 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  if  we  except 
Derr,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  Ibreem,  and 
Farayg.  Throughout  the  Nile  valley  now, 
the  banks  being  so  high,  the  water  is  raised 
by  means  of  a  takia  or  akadoof.  The  sakia 
is  a  large  wheel  worked  by  a  bufialo,  around 
which  a  number  of  jars  are  attached ;  the 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  dip  the  jars  into 
the  river  and  empty  them  into  the  canal, 
whence  the  water  becomes  distributed  over 
the  surrounding  fields ;  and  as  the  natives 
use  all  the  grease  in  the  country  to  grease 
their  long  black  hair,  you  have  day  and 
night  the  sound  of  the  hum  of  a  swarm  of 
flies  as  lazily  you  float  along  beneath  the 
n^s  of  a  trofMcal  sun.  The  shadoof  con- 
sists of  a  pole  and  bucket  worked  across  a 
horizontal  bar  supported  upon  two  pillars 
of  wood :  it  is  worked  by  the  hand.  The 
government  levies  a  tax  of  200  piastres  on 
every  sakia  in  operation. 

The  natives  of  Nubia  are  more  ignorant 
and  more  honest  than  the  fellahs  of  Egypt, 
and  possess  a  more  brave  and  warlike  spir- 
it; they  are  also  more  intemperate  than 
their  more  simple  neighbors,  and  not  so 
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strict  in  ngmid  to  the  i^jonctions  of  the 
Prophet. 

The  first  rains  of  any  imporUnoe  after 
passing  Phils  are  those  of  Dabod,  on  the 
right  hand  or  west  side  of  the  river  as  you 
ascend.  These  consist  of  a  well-preserved 
temple  commenced  by  the  Ethiopian  King 
Ashat-Amun,  and  dedicated  to  the  same 
gods  as  the  temple  of  Philac,  und  the  pic- 
turesque ruin  of  the  temple  of  Gertasse. 
We  then  pass  the  temples  of  Tafah,  also  on 
the  right. 

We  next  arrive  at  Kalakshee,  when  are 
the  ruins  of  the  largest  temple  in  Nubia, 
with  the  single  exception  of  AhoO'Simhel. 
It  was  erect^  during  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus; Caligula,  Tngan,  and  Severus  also 
added  to  it,  but  it  was  never  completed. 
Seen  from  the  outside,  it  has  a  grand  and 
imposing  appearance ;  the  interior,  howev- 
er, is  badly  mutilated. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from  the 
village  is  the  cavern-temple  of  Bet-^l-  Waliy 
(the  house  of  the  saints),  excavated  during 
the  reign  of  Remeses  the  Great,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Kneph,  Amnnre,  and  Anauke. 
The  sculptures  of  the  interior,  which  are 
very  fine,  record  the  battles  of  Bemeses 
against  the  Ethiopians.  Next  come  the 
cavern-temples  oiDendoor  and  Gorf,  which 
are  hardl}'  worth  a  visit,  and  Wadi  JSebua, 
formerly  a  temple  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, but  nearly  all  now  buried  in  the 
sand.  The  temple,  which  is  entirely  of 
granite,  with  the  exception  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, which  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  was 
constructed  by  Remeses  II.  There  was 
formerly  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  which  led 
to  it,  hence  its  name.  This  is  the  last  vil- 
lage where  the  Arabic  language  is  spoken ; 
the  Nubian  now  commences. 

Twelve  miles  higher  we  arrive  at  Koros- 
ho,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile. 
This  is  the  first  station  of  the  great  Nubian 
desert,  200  miles  to  Kartnm«  and,  although 
well  traveled,  is  one  of  the  worst  roads 
across  the  desert,  water  being  found  at  one 
station  onl}'  during  the  entire  distance,  and 
much  frequented  by  a  wild  tnbe  of  Bedouins 
which  have  never  yet  been  quite  subdued. 
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Having  passed  the  temples  o(  Amadtk 
Den-y  and  T^reem,  we  arrive  at  the  magnili> 
cent  temples  of  Aboo-Simbelj  the  greatest 
work  of  the  great  Remeses,  and  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  ruins  of  Nuhia, 
and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Thebe5, 
of  all  those  throughout  the  Nile  valley — ^for 
this  reason,  that  almost  every  other  £g}'p- 
tian  temple  is  more  or  less  in  ruins ;  these, 
from  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  are  in  all 
their  arrangements  as  perfect  now  as  when 
they  were  left  unfinished  by  Remeses  him- 
self. There  are  two  temples :  the  smallest 
is  dedicated  to  Hathor,  who  is  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  sacred  cow;  the  facade 
is  ornamented  with  six  colossal  statues  of 
Remeses  and  his  vnte,  with  their  children 
at  their  feet ;  the  interior  is  divided  into 
three  principal  divisions;  the  walls  an 
decorated  with  sculpture,  but  much  de- 
faced; the  entire  depth  is  84  feet.  The 
second  and  larger  temple  is  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  the  smaller ;  the  ia^ade  is 
120  feet  wide  by  90  high ;  it  is  deoonted 
with  four  colossal  statues  of  Remeses, 
which,  although  seated,  are  about  €0  feet 
high ;  the  interior  is^  divided  into  four  com- 
partments, with  a  depth  of  185  feet;  the 
entrance  is  nearly  choked  up  with  sand. 
Nearly  opposite  Aboo-Simbel,  at  Faroj^j 
there  is  a  small  temple  excavated  dorioK 
the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.,  and  higher  np 
the  castle  of  Addeh,  in  a  fine  state  of  pres- 
ervation. Nine  miles  fiirther  there  sie 
also  some  ruins,  at  the  village  of  Farras. 
Forty  miles  above  Aboo-Simbel  is  Wadi 
Haifa,  opposite  which  are  some  rums,  bnt 
little  of  sufilcient  importance  to  bring  trav- 
elers above  Aboo-SimbeL  The  second 
cataract  is  still  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
higher  up ;  they  are  nearly  five  miles  bng, 
and,  if  wishing  to  see  them  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  tlie  best  advantage, 
we  would  advise  the  climbing  of  the  cliff 
Aboo-Sir,  800  feet  high,  where  a  most  sin- 
gular panorama  can  be  obtained.  The 
railroad  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  (in 
progress  to  Thebes)  is  now  (1871)  finished 
to  Mioieh,  a  distance  of  151  miles. 
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Whether  the  trareler  intends  visiting 
Mount  Sinai,  where  Moses  delivered  the 
Law  to  the  assembled  tribes  of  Israel,  or 
not,  we  would  strongly  recommend  his 
spending  a  day  or  two  at  Suez,  and  then 
taking  a  boat  through  the  new  Suez  Canal 
to  Port  Said  (where  the  steamers  to  the 
Holy  Land  touch).  The  time  from  Cairo 
to  Suez  bV  camel  was  formerlv  30  hours ; 
then  a  direct  railroad  was  constructed, 
making  the  time  4  hours ;  that  road  was 
abandoned  in  1870,  making  a  detour,  but 
passing  through  numerous  populous  vil- 
lages. -  From  Cairo  to  Suez  via  Benba,  9 
hours  90  minutes ;  116  piastres  =  $5  80. 
From  Cairo  to  Suez  via  Zazazig,  10  hours  ; 
116  piastres.  From  Cairo  to  Ismailia,  7. 
hours;  79  piastres =$2  75. 

Suez  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name ;  the  Red  Sea  dividing 
at  its  northern  extremity  into  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  and  Suez.  The  peninsular  region 
inclosed  between  these  two  gulfs  is  a  rug- 
ged mountainous  wilderness,  and  the  scene 
of  the  journey  of  the  hosts  of  Israel ;  and 
Suez,  from  the  nature  of  the  mountains  on 
the  Egyptian  side,  must  have  been  the  spot 
where  they  crossed.  ■ 


The  town  of  Suez  now  contains  about 
6000  inhabitants ;  it  has  been  brought  into 
prominent  notice  of  late  years  by  the  ex- 
tensive travel  on  the  overland  route.  The 
overtand  route  is  now  all  tea;  the  Suez 
Canal  has  also  made  it  famous.  It  is 
likewise  the  place  of  embarkation  for  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  Egypt  and 
the  countries  of  Northern  Africa  on  their 
way  to  the  holy  cities.  The  sailing  is  ex- 
cellent here,  as  you  can  always  have  a 


good  breeze  blowing;  it  commences  usu-^ 
ally  from  the  land  in  the  morning,  and 
dies  away  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

There  are  nearly  always  four  or  iive  large 
first-class  English  steamers  lying  here,  but 
they  can  not  come  withjn  five  miles  of  the 
city,  there  being  no  channel,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  so  much  that  any  trav- 
eler can  do  as  the  Israelites  did  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day  without  the  water  coming 
much  over  his  boots.  We  asked  our  boat- 
man if  he  knew  any  thing  about  the  host 
of  Pharaoh  and  the  Israelites:  "Yes,  he 
knew  all  about  it;  it  was  all  a  mistake." 
It  was  not  the  Egyptians  who  followed  the 
Israelites,  but  a  *'lot  of  rascally  Bedouin 
Arabs;"  that  Moses  knew  all  about  the 
tide,  and  he  arrived  when  it  was  low  water ; 
and  when  the  Bedouins  were  in  the  gulf, 
the  tide  came  up  and  drowned  them ;  and 
to  put  the  question  beyond  dispute  and 
clinch  his  argument,  "  Wouldn't  the  boat- 
men have  found  the  chariots  when  the  tide 
went  out?" 

To  visit  the  "Fountain  of  Moses  (Ain 
Mousd)^  hire  a  boat  instead  of  passing 
round  the  head  of  the-  gulf.  You  can  run 
down  with  a  fair  wind,  and  land  within 
two  miles  of  the  spot ;  walk  up,  and  if  you 
want  a  camel-ride,  for  twenty-five  cents 
one  of  the  fellahs  who  reside  here  on  a 
small  piece  of  land  irrigated  by  the  brack- 
ish water  will  supply  you  with  the  luxury. 
The  sensation  of  a  first  camel-ride  is  very 
queer.  The  animal  kneels  down  to  enable 
you  to  mount,  and  when  he  commences  to 
rise,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difliculty  you 
retain  your  seat.  The  shore  about  here 
abounds  with  numerous  handsome  shells. 

Near  Suez,  a  little  to  the  north,  were  the 
remains  of  tlie  sluices  of  the  ancient  Canal 
ofArdno^,  which  connected  the  Nile  with 
the  Red  Sea.  It  was  commenced  by  Se- 
sostris  and  finished  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phns.  Subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  neglected,  and  allowed  to  fill 
up  with  sand.  It  was  reopened  by  the 
Caliph  Omar  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
corn  to  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. Its  course  is  directly  north  as  far 
as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  or  Shekh  Hanaydik, 
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thence  directly  west  to  the  Nile.  One 
half  its  distance  is  the  site  of  the  new 
French  canal,  through  which  you  proceed 
if  going  to  the  Holy  LAnd.  If  returning 
to  Europe  direct,  it  wfll  be  better  to  retrace 
3'our  steps  to  Alexandria  via  Benha,  as  you 
miffht  have  to  wait  some  time  at  Port  Scddy 
a  miserable  place.  Lately  American  trav- 
elers have  commenced  to  make  the  tour  to 
the  Holy  Land  via  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra, 
a  long  and  tedious  trip,  occupying  210 
hours,  or  about  80  days  of  actual  travel — 
viz.,  from  Suez  to  Sinai,  67  hours;  from 
Sinai  to  Petra,  via  Akabah,  76  hours ;  from 
Petra  to  Hebron,  60  hours ;  and  from  He- 
bron to  Jerusalem,  7  hours, 

*^  As  guides,  take  a  few  Tor-Arabs,  who 
will  provide  the  camels ;  a  contract  must 
be  made  with  them  in  Cairo.  On  no  ac- 
count be  persuaded  to  go  first  to  Suez  and 
thence  by  water  to  Tor,  otherwise  you  will 
be  obliged  to  submit  to  extortionate  de- 
mands or — ^to  turn  back.  The  hire  of  a 
camel  to  Akaba  averages  250  piasters. 
The  Arabs  have  to  find  their  own  provisions 
and  food  for  the  camel.  Never  pay  before- 
hand. Apply  to  a  sheik,  or  leader,  of 
good  reputation,  who  can  exercise  autluiri- 
ty  over  his  race,  for  it  sometimes  happens 
that  members  of  the  same  race  are  envious 
of  him  who  has  let  his  camel,  begin  quar- 
reling on  the  road,  ai^d,  under  all  kinds  of 
pretenses,  place  the  traveler's  luggage  on 
their  own  camels.  Do  not  suffer  yourself 
to  be  imposed  upon  if  (it  seldom  occurs 
now)  suddenly  attacked  by  a  troop  of  hos- 
tile Arabs  and  tribute  is  demanded  fh>m 
you,  and  the  Arabs  who  escort  yon  do  not 
fight,  for  the  attacking  party  are  in  league 
with  your  own,  and  will  afterward  divide 
the  booty  with  them.  Therefore,  have  no 
recourse  to  arms,  pay  the  sum  demanded, 
and,  on  your  return  to  Suez  or  Cairo,  de- 
duct it  from  the  wages  of  these  unfaithful 
people. 

"  For  the  distance  between  Sinai  and  El 
Akaba  an  arrangement  must  be  made  with 
a  sheik  of  the  Mezejneh  Arabs,  and  for 
that  between  £1  Akaba  and  Hebron  with 
one  of  the  Hawat  chiefs,  for  safety's  sake. 
On  the  4th  of  January,  1857,  some  Ameri- 
cans who  refused  the  i^6,  for  six  persons, 
demanded  by  the  last  mentioned,  were  fallen 
upon  by  them,  and  escaped  with  their  lives 
by  at  length  sacrificing  £100. 

**  Never  travel  with  one  race  through  a 
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tract  of  desert  which  is  looked  upoo  as  the 
property  of  another,  unless  there  be  t  mu- 
tual understanding  between  them.  Wster- 
skins  should  be  procured  at  Cairo ;  old  ones 
are  preferable,  as  the  new  impart  an  mi- 
pleasant  taste  to  the  water.  The  best  tents 
are  those  with  a  single  pole,  likewise  to  be 
had  there.  A  double  number  of  pegs, 
warm  coverings,  and  a  water-proof  under- 
cover, to  resist  the  damp  rising  from  the 
earthfis  indispensable ;  wax  candleSjlimps, 
dried  apricots,  maccaroni,  and  rice.  Cfatf- 
coal  is  only  wanted  during  the  first  half  of 
the  journey,  afterward  abundance  of  ms^ 
terial  for  burning  is  found  in  the  Taliers. 
It  is  advisable  to  take  more  coffee  and  to- 
bacco than  is  sufficient  for  one's  own  per- 
sonal use,  in  order  occasionally  to  fill  the 
cups  and  the  pipes  of  the  escort ;  the  wat«^ 
skins  must  never  lie  on  the  earth,  which 
.often  contains  salt,  but  must  always  be  pot 
in  the  shebbekeh — nets  in  which  the  cam- 
els carry  their  burden. 

"  The  tour  from  Cairo  to  the  Mowuferi 
of  Sinai  is  through  Suez,  Ain  Moosa,  WmU 
Sadr,Ain  Howarah,  Wadi  Gurundel,Widi 
Shabejkeh,  Sarabut  el  Kadem,  Wadi  el 
Berk,  Wadi  e'Shech,  and  Wadi  Sols^and 
is  95  camel  miles  long. 

"  The  tour  beyond  the  monasteiy  to  El 
Akaba  is  over  Wadi  el  Orfan.  Wadi  Mor- 
nah,  Ain  el  Hudera,  Wadi  el  Sumgbi,AiD 
Suwejbia,  Ain  el  Wadt,  Aboo  Suwejrsh, 
Wadi  el  Mekubbeleh,  Wadi  Merak  sod 
the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  gulf,  and  is  51  csm- 
el  miles  in  length.  From  £1  Akabsh  to 
Petra,  now  Wadi  Moosa,  an  armed  escort 
is  absolutely  necessary.  From  El  Akibsh 
to  Hebron  it  is  72  camel  miles ;  to  Jeroisr 
lem,  80.  There  is  less  expense  incurred, 
if  not  less  danger  to  be  apprehended,  if,  io 
visiting  the  ruins  of  Petra,  the  tourist  set 
out  from  Syria,  and,  indeed,  from  Hebron. 

*'  The  quail,  which  supplied  the  Isrselitai 
with  food  during  their  progress  thioogb  the 
deserts,  is  still  found,  but  never  in  fligbts* 
Manna  is  also  rare;  it  is  seen  in  sparkliog 
drops  on  the  branches  and  twigs  (not  on 
the  leaves)  of  the  turfa.  a  kind  of  tamsxisl^- 
troe,  from  which  it  oozes  out  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  sting  of  an  insect  of  the  coc- 
cos  species.  It  is  white,  sweet,  abont  the 
size  of  a  small  pea,  and  melts  in  the  snn. 
It  is  to  Iw  had  of  all  druggists  in  Cairo. 
Ain  Howarah  is  the  Marah  of  the  BiUe:  ii 
has  springs  of  brackisb  water.    From  here 
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the  road  runa  at  a  short  distance  from, 
and  almost  parallel  with,  the  sea,  to  the 
*  baths  of  Pharaoh'  (Hammam  Faraoon)— 
a  mountain  with  hot  springs,  157°  Fahren- 
heit, strongly  impregnated  with  salt  and 
sulphur.  Not  far  from  here  the  road  takes 
It  turn  more  inward,  dividing  into  two,  the 
one  of  which  leads  to  the  left  over  Sarabut 
el  Kadem,  the  other  to  the  right  over  Wadi 
Faran,  but  both  to  Sinai. 

**  The  road  to  the  left  passes,  near  Sara- 
bat  el  Kadem,  an  old  copper  foimdery, 
where  are  various  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 
Sarabut  el  Kadem  is  a  suidstone  rock  with 
a  level  summit,  on  which  are  discovered 
nnmerons  ruins  and  many  hieroglyphic 
tablets,  with  the  names  of  Osirtasen  I., 
Ramses  the  Great,  Thotmes  III.,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  Pharaohs. 

*' Those  Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  still 
more  frequently  found  on  the  other  road, 
to  the  right.  The  rocks  on  the  S.  side  of 
Gebel  el  Mokattab  are  more  especially 
covered  with  them.  They  are  also  on  oth- 
er parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  not  only  on 
the  old  pilgrim  roads,  but  may  be  followed 
into  the  most  desolate  ravines.  Rude  signs, 
a  foot  high,  with  rough  drawings  of  camels 
and  goats  between  them,  appear  slightly 
ent  in,  and  only  to  be  recognized  by  their 
light  color  on  the  dark  stone ;  they  are  not 
explained,  but  probably  refer  to  the  Amale- 
kite  pilgrims,  who  came  to  the  beautiful 
▼ale  of  Faran  and  the  holy  mountain  of 
Serbal.  The  first  is  the  largest  cultivated 
vale  of  the  peninsula,  is  watered  by  a  brook, 
which  soon  sinks  into  the  sand,  and  con- 
tains BMny  gardens  with  palms  and  other 
trees.  .  On  Serbal,  a  majestic  giant  moun- 
tain with  five  peaks,  are  likewise  many  of 
these  inscriptions. 

**  After  passing  through  long  ravines 
we  reach  the  plains  of  £r  Raha,  surrounded 
by  rugged  widls ;  thence,  to  the  south,  run 
two  narrow,  deep  valleys,  which,  after  a 
tame,  unite  and  form  a  liurge  plain  called  Se- 
faaiefa.  The  mountain  they  surround  and 
aeparate  from  the  higher  neighboring  sum- 
mit is  Bcarfh ;  its  S.  higher  summit,  beyond 
the  larger  plain,  is  Sinai.  The  Arabs  call 
the  two  Gebel  Mposa — the  mount  of  Moses. 
Beneatii,  in  the  valley  on  the  £.  side,  is  the 
monastery,  afortress-looking  building,  with 
high  walls,  which  fVom  the  inside  are  only 
overtopped  by  a  few  ^presses.  It  has  no 
door,  so  that  he  who  wishes  to  go  in  must 


be  wound  up  the  open  hatchway  by  a  rope 
until  he  reaches  a  height  of  80  feet.  Inside 
are  covered  courts  of  difi^erent  sizes,  partly 
covered  by  vines ;  the  very  old  church,  in 
which  is  a  chapel  said  to  be  the  place  where 
God  spoketo  Moses  from  the  burning  bush. 
The  church  is  a  basilica,  has  a  double  row 
of  Corinthian  pillars,  a  splendid  altar  bal- 
ustrade, a  mosaic-work  picture  of  the  cro^ 
cifixion,  a  portrait  of  its  founder,  the  Ed> 
peror  Justinian,  many  silver  lamps  and 
candlesticks,  a  coffin  with  the  remains  of 
St.  Catharine  (found,  as  tradition  says,  in 
the  neighborhood),  the  silver  lid  of  a  sar- 
cophagus with  the  likeness  of  the  Empress 
Anne  of  Russia,  who  desired  to  be  buried 
here,  etc.  This  monastery  is  inclosed  by 
gardens,  with  high  walls,  in  which  are 
pear,  apple,  apricot,  and  pomegranate  trees, 
and  in  the  adjacent  valleys  the  monks  still 
have  olive  groves. 

*'  The  monastery  is  ruled  by  a  superior, 
has  generally  twenty  monks,  and  belongs 
to  the  Greek  Church.  Mohammed,  it  is 
said  in  a  record  now  at  Constantinople,  on 
condition  that  those  monks  feed  the  pass- 
ing pilgrims,  recommended  them  to  the 
good-will  of  his  followers. 

*'  A  short  distance  from  here  is  the  stone 
out  of  which  Moses  caused  water  to  flow, 
and  on  the  summit  of  Sinai  the  cleft  of  the 
rock  is  shown  in  which  he  concealed  him- 
self when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed  over 
him.  The  view  ih)m  the  mount  is  of  more 
importance  to  us  than  these  doubtful  relics. 

**A  steep  path,  with  occasional  steps, 
and  entering  two  arches  of  a  door-way, 
leads  from  the  monastery  to  a  high  plain 
behind  the  mountain,  where  are  a  well,  a 
chapel  consecrated  to  Ellas,  and  a  single 
cypress.  From  this  plateau,  which,  to- 
ward the  N.,  is  overtopped  by  rugged  cliffs, 
and  falls  nearly  perpendicularly  into  the 
plain  of  Er  Rahab,  is  a  roundish  rock,  still 
over  100  feet  in  height  It  is  an  enormous 
granite  block,  with  the  vestiges  of  a  Chris- 
tian churdi  and  a  mosque.  From  this 
height,  nearly  7000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  we  view  the  fearful,  wild,  brown 
and  black  mountains,  and  the  yellow  sandy 
plains  of  the  desert  in  the  north,  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  toward  Akaba  and  Suez,  and 
the  Egyptian  chain  of  mountains  emerging 
from  behind  it,  and,  next,  the  gloomy,  jag- 
ged Catharine  Mountain  to  the  S.W.  To- 
ward  the  S.  termination  of  the  peninsuU 
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the  blue  sea  appears  again.  Beneath  us, 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  is  the  plain 
of  Sebaieh,  Komewhat  in  the  form  of  a  thea- 
tre, where  once  the  law  was  given  to  the 
Israelites. 

"The  whole  tract  from  Sinai  to  Petra 
has  nothing  of  interest  but  AktAa^  a  for- 
tress with  an  Eg}*ptian  garrison,  serving  as 
a  magazine  for  the  caravans  from  Mecca, 
which  stands  on  the  swamps  near  the  Elan- 
ite  Gulf,  which  is  so  dangerous  that  no  ships 
enter  it.  Here — it  is  supposed,  near  the 
so-called  Pharaoh's  island  on  the  W.  coast, 
near  the  N.  end  of  the  gulf— was  the  har- 
bor of  Eziongeber^  whence  Solomon  sent 
ships  to  Ophir. 

^^Petroj  one  of  the  most  splendid  ruins 
of  any  city  in  the  Levant,  lies  in  a  hollow 
below  the  mountain  of  Hor,  a  brook  run- 
ning down  to  it.  Guided  by  *  Braun's  His- 
tory of  Art,'  we  follow  this  way  through 
high  oleander  hedges,  and  descry,  firstly, 
on  the  right,  monuments  in  the  shape  of 
masses  of  stone  separated  from  the  rock ; 
then,  on  the  left,  a  plain  facade,  crowned 
by  a  row  of  four  pjTamids  of  an  obelisk 
character.  We  proceed  farther  into  the 
cleft,  which  becomes  more  and  more  nar- 
row, and  at  length  see  an  arch  of  a  great 
gate,  of  the  Roman  style,  which  spans  it. 
This  is  succeeded  by  niches,  tablets  with 
inscriptions,  which  have  suffered  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  tombs  on  each  side.  The 
walls  of  the  glen  reach  to  such  a  height 
that  the  sun  can  scarcely  penetrate.  Ivy 
hangs  down  from  the  ridges,  and  fig-trees 
spread  their  branches  over  it.  At  length 
it  is  light,  the  glen  expands,  and  the  rosy 
facade  of  a  high,  magnific  building  hewn 
in  the  opposite  rock  appears,  called  by  the 
people  £1  ELasnch  Faraoon,  t.  e.,  the  treas- 
ury of  Pharaoh.  This  is  evidently  a  mon- 
ument in  the  Roman  style.  We  discover 
a  two-storied  temple  facade,  standing  in  a 
niche  above  100  feet  high.  The  rock  wall 
is  gray,  the  sculpture  in  the  niche  pink.  In 
the  lower  part  are  six  Corinthian  columns ; 
the  four  middle  ones  support  a  rich  ftontal, 
from  beneath  which  the  fore-hall  opens, 
occupying  the  same  breadth,  only  that  the 
two  centre  ones  are  free  where  there  is  a 
space  behind  them ;  one  of  them  is  broken. 
Orer  the  frontal  of  this  lower  story  is  an- 
other, likewise  overspanned  by  a  frontal, 
but  in  its  whole  breadth ;  this,  however,  is 
not  complete,  being  cut  out  ih  the  cenU^ 
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so  that  on  either  side  a  comer  of  the  frontil 
rests  on  two  pillars.  In  the  centre  Ib  as 
open  space,  the  walls  of  which  are  also 
graced  with  columns.  In  this  open  niche, 
above  the  frontal  of  the  lower  stoiy,  is  a 
dome  with  pillars,  on  which  is  an  urn,  be- 
lieved by  the  people  to  contain  great  treas* 
lires.  The  whole  is  a  sepulchre.  Pacing 
through  a  fine  vestibule  we  enter  the  in- 
terior, which  behind  and  at  each  dde  con- 
tains three  smaller  rock  chambers,  plain  and 
insignificant,  and  much  lower  than  the  great 
hall,  an  arrangement  calling  to  mind  the 
tombs  of  the  Persian  kings. 

"  The  cavern,  now  broader,  extends  to 
the  right,  between  numerous  rock  cbun- 
bers  and  fa9ades,  as  far  as  the  theatre,  like- 
wise hewn  out  of  the  rock,  from  the  upper- 
most steps  of  which  we  look  down  into  an- 
other deep  vale.  Here  stood  the  old  town. 
We  find  here  immense  heaps  of  fragments 
and  ruins,  standing  remains  of  temples, 
ruins  of  triumphal  arches,  and  palaces,  all 
after  the  Roman  style.  Around  are  jag- 
ged mountain  heights,  and  in  the  £.  and  W. 
rock-walls  several  hundred  feet  high,  and 
from  the  tops  to  the  bases  broken  entnmoeB 
to  tombs  are  discerned. 

"  The  grandest  monument  of  the  old  dty 
stands  at  a  short  distance  N.  of  Petra,  and 
is  called  £1  Dair.  Like  that  of  £1  Kasneh 
Faraoon,  it  contains  two  stories  faced  witb 
pUlars,  but  is  much  higher  and  broader; 
in  the  lower  part  there  is  neither  an  open 
fore-hall  nor  frontal,  but  only  a  frame-work 
between  ajid  over  the  pillars,  whic**  seems 
alternately  to  recede  and  protrude,  and 
curves  toward  the  centre.  Above  tbii 
again  is  the  dome  with  pillars,  over  which 
is  the  urn,  which  has  broken  through  the 
frontal  of  the  upper  story,  leaving  the  cor- 
ners only  supported  by  pillars.  On  all 
three  compartments  are  Doric  tiigljphle 
comices^perpendicular  articulation  alter- 
nating with  round  shields — a  very  old  Asi- 
atic form.  It  is  altogether  unfinished ;  tbe 
capitals  of  both  stories  are  but  rude  blocks. 
Inside  is  an^iltar  niche,  with  a  cross  on  tbe 
hinder  wall ;  it  is  therefore  presumed  at  a 
lat^  period  to  have  been  a  church.  On  a 
rock  opposite  traces  are,  perceptible  of  a 
very  large  temple,  which  stood  about  1000 
feet  above  the  lower  level  of  the  valley. 

*'The  people  that  inhabited  this  city 
were  probably  Kabatians  who  bad  emigrated 
from  S.  Babylon,  a  peaceful  trading  people 
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oommanding  the  traffic  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  in  -whose  city  the  caravans  from  Syria 
and  Palmyra  met  those  of  Gaza  from  Egypt. 
Owing  to  other  routes  having  been  taken, 
the  trade  of  Petra  seems  to  have  gradually 
declined.  The  Romans  had  entered  into 
direct  commonication  from  Suez  with  In- 
dia, and  the  £.  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  leading 
to  Petra,  with  the  caravan  way,  was  no 
longer  frequented. 

**  The  journey  over  the  W.  or  Libyan 
desert,  where  the  so  called  Great,  Small, 
and  the  Ocuis  of  Jupiter  Ammon  lie,  is  as 
difficult  as  that  of  the  E.  desert.  The  two 
first  mentioned  are  seldom  frequented  by 
Europeans ;  it  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Great  Oasis  (Wah  el  Kar- 
geh)  is  most  conveniently  reached  by  way 
of  Assioot ;  the  small  one,  on  the  contrary, 
from  Denisoo^f ;  and  to  make  either  excur- 
sion, including  two  days  sojoam,  about 
three  weeks  will  be  necessary. 

"  From  Cairo  as  far  as  Teraneh  the  tour 
may  be  made  by  water ;  the  other  part  of 
the  distance  to  the  Oasis  on  camels.  The 
stations  are : 

"The  Natron  Valley  (with  tolera- 
bly good  water) 1   day. 

El  Magrah,  or  Wadl  el  Sumar 
(brackish  water) 2}  days. 

£1  Abbah,  or  Libah  (salt  water)  1   day. 

El  Garah  (good  water) 3  days. 

The  city  of  Siwah  (good  water). .  2 


(( 


9^  days. 

"  Another  road  through  the  desert  leads 
from  Alexandria  on  the  sea-coast,  firstly  to 
Baraton,  thence  S.  to  Siwah.  It  was  the 
Way  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and, 
taking  this  route,  the  journey  may  be  made 
in  fifteen  days. 

"  The  Oasis  consists  of  two  parts,  the  £., 
fertile,  and  produces  quantities  of  dates : 
it  forms  a  valley  of  about  1^  mile  in  length 
and  1  mile  in  breadth,  in  the  E.  part  of 
which  is  the  before-mentioned  city  of  Siwah. 
About  an  hour's  walk  E.  firom  here,  on  a 
hill  in  a  boggy  neighborhood,  is  the  temple 
of  the  god  Anum,  called  by  the  Arabs  Cm 
Bejdah  (white  mother),  and  near  it  the 
source  of  the  snn,  a  small  pond  80  feet  long 
and  55  broad,  the  water  of  which  by  night 
b  wanner  than  by  day,  and  has  12  degrees 
more  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the 
Nae. 
.    '^Tha  mlns  of  Om  Bejdah  are  not  very 


extensive,  bnt  enough  remain  to  denote  the 
style  of  building,  and  many  of  the  sculp- 
tures are  entire.  Among  them  is  the  fig- 
ure of  Amun  with  the  ram*s  head,  many 
other  gods  easily  recognized,  and  the  walls 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Farther 
particulars  have  been  given  by  Minutoll 
and  Caillaud.  The  temple  was  at  one  time 
visited  by  strangers  from  such  a  distance 
that  a  pQlar  therein  erected  was  engraven 
with  a  hvmn  of  Pindar's. 

"About  half  an  hour's  walk  from  Om 
Bejdah,  and  half  a  mile  from  Siwah,  is  a 
hill,  called  Dar  Aboo  Berik,  in  which  are 
several  grottoes,  to  all  appearance  ancient 
tombs,  and  higher  up  are  many  Greek  in- 
scriptions. 

**  Kasr  Gashast,  E.  of  Siwah,  on  the  road 
to  Zejtun,  is  a  ruined  temple  of  the  Roman 
stylCfJind  in  Zejtun  itself  are  the  remains 
of  two  other  temples  of  a  similar  build. 
Between  Zejtun  and  Garah,  at  Maun,  in  a 
low  morass,  is  a  fourth  Roman  temple,  and 
at  Garah  are  many  ancient  tombs. 

"Other  antiquities,  varying  in  interest, 
are  found  at  Kasr  Room,  a  mile  W.  from 
Siwah,  and  at  Garb  Amun,  W.  of  the  desert 
on  the  way  to  the  Lake  Birket  Arashieh, 
which  last,  although  having  no  ruins  on  its 
banks,  is  religiously  regarded  by  the  inhabc 
itants  of  the  Oasis,  as  traditk>n  savs  that 
on  the  island  in  its  centre  are  concealed  the 
crown,  sword,  and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  for 
which  reason  strangers  are  not  permitted 
to  tread  it.  The  chief  production  of  the 
desert  are  dates,  which  are  highly  prized. 
The  inhabitants  are  hospitable,  but  suspi- 
cious and  bigoted  Mohammedans;  they- 
speak  Arabic,  but  at  the  same  time  have  a 
peculiar  language.  They  have  their  eld- 
ers, a  general  treasury,  supplied  by  fines 
and  by  the  property  of  those  who  die  with- 
out heirs,  which  is  applied  to  charitable 
purposes,  repairing  of  the  mosques,  hospi- 
tality to  strangers,  etc.,  and  live  in  con- 
stant feuds. 

*^  Siwah  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
upper  and  the  lower.  In  the  former  mar- 
ried persons  only  reside,  no  bachelor  being 
suffered ;  if,  however,  he  resolves  to  take  a 
wife,  he  returns  with  her  to  his  father's 
house,  and  builds  a  second  story  to  it; 
again,  when  the  second  marries  he  builds 
another  story,  so  that  the  house  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  sons  in  a  fiamily. 
Some  of  these  houses  have  a  very  odd  ap- 
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pearanoe.  The  streets  are  irregular,  nar- 
row, and  uncommonly  dark ;  some  of  them 
are  arched  over  with  brick-work,  above 
which  are  rooms. 

"TUl  the  year  1820  the  Oasis  was  inde- 
pendent, when  it  was  taken  by  Mehemed 
Ali  and  united  to  Egypt.  The  people,  dis- 
satisiied  at  being  deprived  of  their  inde- 
pendence, have  repeatedly  risen  against 
their  Turkish  ruler ;  the  attempts,  howev- 
er, in  1829  and  1835,  to  regain  their  free- 
dom were  easily  subdued,  as  was  likewise 
the  insurrection  commenced  in  1845. 

"  Excepting  dates,  the  land  prodnces 
nothing  for  export ;  there  are  no  manu&o- 
tories,  unless  we  admit  those  of  bast  bas- 
kets, in  the  making  of  which  the  inhab- 
itants distinguish  themselves.  Travelers 
to  these  paUs  must  not  omit  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  firman,  good  letters  of 
introduction,  and  safe  guides.  It  is  also 
highly  necessary  to  speak  Arabic. 

**  Respecting  the  tour  ootr  El  A  ri$h  to  Je- 
rusalem and  JSjp^f  the  shortest  from  Cairo 
by  land,  the  following  observations  are  to 
be  attended  to :  If  the  tourist  does  not  pre- 
fer procuring  camels  and  articles  for  the 
journey  himself,  he  must  make  a  contract 
with  the  dragoman  of  a  consulate,  in  which 
the  dragoman  must  be  bound  to  provide  the 
traveler  or  travelers  with  good  camels,  iron 
bedsteads,  water-proof  double  tents,  and  so 
many  meals  a  day,  with  or  without  wine, 
beer,  etc.,  includiog  all  expenses  and  fees, 
and  to  conduct  the  travelers  within  a  cer- 
tain time  to  a  given  place — Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  or  Beyrut.  Days  must  be 
specified  for  visiting  the  intermediate 
places.  Farther,  it  is  better  to  contract  at 
first  only  for  the  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
where,  if  there  be  no  reason  for  dissatisfac- 
tion, the  agreement  may  be  oontinued. 
Finally,  all  sums  must  be  paid  in  piatter$. 
The  general  dally  expense,  avoiding  ex- 
travagance, was,  in  1857,  18«.  to  209.,  and 
the  above-named  tour  talces,  reckoning  oc- 
casional halts,  and  when  no  infectious  fever 
is'  raging  in  Egypt  (often  requiring  three 
days*  quarantine),  eighteen  days,  nine  of 
which  are  passed  in  the  desert. 

*'  During  the  tour  between  El  Arish  and 
Graza,  every  European  and  Copt,  according 
to  an  old  custom,  must  pay  tribute  three 
times  to  the  resident  Arabs.  It  is  only  a 
trifle— three  piasters  for  each  person;  for 
this,  however,  the  receivers  are  answerable 
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for  any  robbeiy  that  may  be  committad 
within  their  district. 

"  The  first  part  of  the  way  leads  through 
gardens  and  palm-groves  to  the  little  ctQ^ 
of  El  Chanka^  distant  about  three  GenDsn 
miles,  which  once  possessed  fine  buildings, 
mosques,  and  colleges ;  it  is  now  sadly  fall- 
en, and  offers  nothing  worth  notice.  We 
generally  halt  here  for  the  first  night  in 
our  tent.  We  soon  afterward  reach  a  tract 
of  country  in  which  antiquarians  suppose 
to  have  found  the  land  of  Goshen  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  This  was  onc«  tbt 
dwelling-place  of  the  children  of  IstmI, 
who  are  said  to  have  taken  up  their  chief 
quarters  below  Heliopolis,  near  Bubastis, 
and  the  present  Belbais ;  it  is  now  calltd 
Sharkyeh,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ferCik 
spots  in  Egypt  The  fields  are  carefoOj 
cultivated,  and  the  water  for  this  poipOM 
is  conducted  as  &r  as  the  border  of  the 
desert.  The  second  encampment  ibr  the 
night  is  usually  at  Tel  Basta,  the  Bobastis 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Pibeseth  of  the  Bible. 
This,  too,  was  forn^rly  of  some  importance, 
but  is  now  a  miserable  little  place  witii  a 
few  narrow,  dirty  streets.  Near  it  are  t 
few  ruins,  and  fragments  of  sculpture,  per- 
haps remains  of  the  temple  of  Pacbt,  who 
was  worshiped  here.  Ilere  we  provide 
provisions  for  the  desert  journey,  which 
commences  the  next  morning,  and  leads 
over  three  different  formations  of  wastes : 
the  firat  is  a  compact,  hard  soil,  mixed  witii 
small  stones,  and  void  of  vegetation ;  the 
second  is  hilly,  with  scanty  plants;  and 
the  third  a  deep  sandy  sur&ce,  with  hilli 
of  sand  blown  by  the  sea  winds.  The  Oln- 
sion  of  the  Fata  Morgana  is  often  seen,  bst 
nowhere  is  a  spring  to  be  found.  On  the 
third  day  we  arrive  at  a  small  oass,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  enlivened  by  nnmenoa 
flights  of  ducks  and  storks,  lies  the  little 
Lake  Tasale,  Farther  pn  the  landseape 
assumes  a  hilly  appearance,  and  the  soil 
yields  a  few  shrubs  and  plants.  Again  we 
pursue  our  course  through  deep  sand,  blemi 
about  in  dense  clouds  by  every  wind,  and 
where  throughout  the  desert,  in  Mareh 
even,  very  cool  mornings  are  succeeded 
by  burning  hot  days.  A  regular  rosd 
through  the  desert  is  quite  out  of  the  qoes- 
tion.  The  only  marks  showing  the  route 
are  the  skeletons  of  camels,  which  also 
serve  to  firame  the  single  springs  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  sand.    Where  such 
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an  DOt  met  with,  the  Arab  who  oondncts 
the  caravan  takes  the  san  for  his  compass. 

''The  seventh  day's  journey  brings  us  to 
a  district  where  a  little  grass  and  even  a 
few  flowers  are  descried.  Here  is  a  walled 
well  near  the  tombs  of  two  Moslemite 
saints,  and  the  road  leading  to  Salahieh. 
The  next  day  we  pass  over  wide  natron 
plains ;  soon  afterward  the  sea  appears  in 
the  horizon.  We  are  now  in  the  land 
(once)  of  the  Amalekites. 

'*  On  the  following  evening  we  view  the 
village  of  &Ari^  near  which  the  monot- 
onous character  oi  the  landscape  changes, 
and  presents  immense  mounds  of  diiffced 
sand.  Near  the  village  is  a  stone  frontier 
f<nt,  under  the  walls  of  which  we  generally 
pitch  our  tent  and  have  our  passport  vui'd. 
At  a  short  distance  flows  the  Brook  of 
Egypt,  -synonymal  to  Sihor,  designated  in 
Genesis  as  tha  boundary  of  the  land  prom- 
ised to  the  generation  of  Abraliam. 

"  The  next  day  produces  another  change 
of  scene— wide  extent  of  meadow-land,  on 
wliich  herds  of  camels  and  flocks  of  brown 
sheep  are  grazing.  We  also  discover  signs 
of  caltivation  in  the  plowed  fields.  At 
length,  about  a  mile  firom  El  Arish,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  which  are 
formed  by  a  chain  of  small  hills.  At  the 
guard-house  we  give  up  our  passport,  and 
ride  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  A 
few  hours  later  we  pass  the  tomb  of  Shekh 
Aboo  Zunid,  near  which  are  two  pillars 
erected  by  Mehemed  Ali,  representing  the 
bomdanf  mark  between  Africa  and  Asia. 

"Thence  to  Gaza  is  a  hard  journey  of  two 
da3r8,  the  road  leading  along  the  coast,  the 
sea  not  being  visible,  owing  to  the  interven- 
ing chain  of  hills.  The  first  Syrian  village 
is  Khan  Yumas.  In  1856  travelers  were 
here  received  by  Turkish  soldiers,  and  es- 
oorted  a  four  liours*  walk  to  the  quarantine. 
This  is  a  stone  building  surrounded  by  a 
Ugh  wall — outside  is  a  morass ;  inside  is 
▼ery  dirty,  and  infested  with  vermin  of 
«very  description — ^in  which  travelers  are 
obliged  to  pass,  according  to  the  law,  five 
^ys,  but,  as  those  of  arrival  and  departure 
ve  reckoned,  in  reality  but  three  days,  be- 
f<ne  they  can  proceed  on  their  journey. 

"From  Gaza,  which  is  agreeably  situ- 
ated among  palm  groves,  olive-gardens, 
and  cactas  shrubs,  and  which  contains  a 
Rood  bazar  and  about  15,000  inhabitants, 
^  proceed — as  far  as  the  road  is  safe— to 


Hebron,  At  first  the  landscape  is  pleasing, 
then  monotonous  meadow  land,  and,  lastly, 
here  and  there  very  rugged  hills. 

'*  During  this  journey  we  pass  the  little 
towns  of  Burejr,  Um  Lachis,  Ajlan,  Es  Su- 
karijeh,  and  Bejt  Ibrin,  in  which  are  mounds 
of  ruins,  considered  by  Robinson  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  city  of  Eleutheropolis.  We 
ride  in  two  hours  to  Idhna,  whence  in  ten 
hours  we  arrive  at  Hebron,  situated  in  a 
deep  valley,  surrounded  by  picturesque 
mountain  walls. 

"At  a  distance  the  city,  although  the 
walls  no  longer  stand,  resembles  a  fortress 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  houses  being  built 
on  terraces  one  over  the  other,  and  mostly 
in  a  turret  form,  with  large  arched  gate- 
ways and  massive  walls.  The  interior  is 
dirty  and  dark,  and  its  commerce  insignifi- 
cant. It  contains  10,000  inhabitants; 
their  principal  employment  is  in  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit  and  the  vine ;  there  are  also 
manufactories  of  water-skins,  glass,  etc. 
These  people  are  thought  to  be  fanatic  ene- 
mies to  Europeans,  a  supposition  not  con- 
firmed by  later  travelers,  i.  e.,  A.  Ziegler. 

"Hebron  embraces  many  recollections 
connected  with  holy  writ 

"The  mosque  £1  Haram,  still  standing 
on  the  precipice  of  a  mountain,  which  no" 
Christian  Is  allowed  to  ascend,  is  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  the  three  patriarchs  of  the  Jews, 
and  also  that  of  Joseph.  On  one  of  the  two 
reservoirs  built  of  hewn  stone  it  is  also 
averred  that  David  hung  up  the  feet  and 
hands  of  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth.  It  is 
not  our  province  to  dispute  the  truth  of 
these  assertions.  About  an  hour's  walk 
firom  Hebron,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  is 
the  'house  of  Abraham.'  With  as  little 
certainty  can  we  pronounce  this  ruin  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  where  the  patriarch  pitched 
his  tent  and  served  the  angel  with  roast 
veal,  and  that  the  splendid  Sindian  oak, 
whose  trunk  is  split  into  three  and  stands 
N.W.,  is  the  same  under  which  the  'friend 
of  God,'  El  Khulin,  reposed.  The  Rab- 
binic fable,  according  to  which  Adam  was 
created  here  trova.  a  lump  of  earth,  Abel 
was  slain  by  Cain,  etc.,  need  merely  be 
mentioned. 

"From  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  is  eight 
camel  miles,  and  Bethlehem  is  touched  at 
on  the  way.  Of  this  and  other  places  of 
Palestine  we  shall  give  information.  In 
conclusion,  the  way  here  menUoned  firom 
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Egypt  is  hardly  ever  taken  or  rarely  chosen 
by  Europeans,  bein^  neither  the  shortest 
nor  the  cheapest.  The  tour  may  be  made 
by  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Impe* 
riales  or  the  Austrian  Lloyds,  running  from 
A  lercmdria  to  Jaffa  in  36  or  40  hours,  or 
Port  Said  to  Ja  ffa  i  n  half  that  time.  There 
is  also  a  Knasian  line,  which  sails  weekly 
from  Port  Said,  and  fh>m  Alexandria  to 
Jaffa,  thence  to  Jerusalem  in  a  day  and  a 
half  by  horse  and  diligence.  The  railroad 
from  Suez  to  Port  Said,  along  the  banks  of 
the  canal,  is  finished  as  far  aa  Ismailia,  a 
distance  of  56  miles. 

Although  in  our  **  Sjrria  and  Palestine" 
we  advise  travelers  not  to  engage  a  drago- 
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man  nntil  they  arrive  at  Jerusalem,  still 
there  may  be  some  exceptions ;  for  in- 
stance, they  may  be  late  in  the  season,  or 
they  may  find  an  exceptional  good  man 
who  will  not  commence  his  charge  until 
their  arrival  at  Jaffa,  and  who  will  make 
some  deduction  if  they  remain  an  onnsoal 
long  time  in  Jerusalem.  In  case  they  axe 
not  able  to  land  at  Jaffii  on  account  of  bois- 
terous weather,  and  are  obliged  to  proceed 
to  Beirout,  then  he  should  not  oommence 
his  charge  ontil  they  are  ready  to  leave 
Beirout,  as  the  hotel  would  only  be  ^  per 
day,  and  the  dragoman  from  $6  to  $10  ^^er 
day. 
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From  the  earliest  ages  of  aathentic  his- 
tory, Palestine  (with  whose  ancient  and  sa- 
cred history  every  reader  is  familiar)  has 
been  the  object  of  curiosity  at  once  ardent 
and  enlightened.  Since  the  time  that 
Abraham  crossed  the  Euphrates  (3780 
years  ago)  a  solitary  traveler,  down  to  the 
recent  massacres  in  that  unhappy  countr}', 
Syria  has  been  looked  upon  with  greater 
attention,  and  described  with  greater  ac- 
eoracy  and  minuteness,  than  any  other 
portions  of  the  ancient  world.  There  are 
authors  of  reputation  who  state  that  they 
have  read  over  two  hundred  different  works, 
and  still  knew  nothing  about  it  until  they 
bad  seen  it.  It  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  original  design  of  this  work  to  give  a 
description  of  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
traveler,  as  experienced  by  the  author  in 
fleeing  the  land  of  the  Patriarchs  for  the 
first  time,  when  there  are  so  many  descrip- 
tions to  which  he  can  refer ;  he  will  only 
say  here  that  for  many  years  it  had  been 
his  great  desire  to  see  the  land  where  lived 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Joseph;  to  see  the 
city  conquered  by  David  and  enriched  by 
Solomon;  to  see  the  spot  on  which  our 
Savior  gave  up  the  ghost  to  redeem  man- 
Und,  and  where,  on  the  same  spot,  the 
godlike  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  1088  years 
later,  planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross, 
and  rescued  the  Holy  City  from  Moham- 
medan rule  after  a  possession  of  460 
years. 

Although  his  first  feelings  were  those 
of  unbounded  joy,  they  soon  were  changed 
to  holy  sorrow,  as  on  every  side  the  evi- 
dence was  conclusive  that  He  indeed  "  had 
raw,**  when  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try there  is  hardly  a  single  symptom  of  ei- 
ther commerce,  comfort,  or  happiness. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean there  is  a  long  strip  of  country,  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  the  River  Jordan,  and 
nowhere  exceeding  fifty  miles  in  its  ex- 
trcmcst  breadth.  This  is  the  ancient  Ca- 
naan, or  Palestine,  properly  so  called,  f^om 
the  name  of  the  Philistines,  who  were  ex- 
pelled thence  by  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Three  of  those  tribes,  however — ^those  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh — had  territory 
assi^med  to  them  east  of  the  Jordan.  That 


of  Beuben  immediately  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Gad  north  of  that,  Manasseh  north  of 
that,  immediately  east  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, and  from  these  three  tribes  are  sprung 
the  present  wild  and  wandering  tribes  of 
Bedouins. 

The  length  of  Palestine  fh>m  Dan  to 
Beersheba  is  about  180  miles.  In  Pales^ 
tine,  as  in  Greece,  every  traveler  is  struck 
witli  the  smallness  of  the  territory ;  but, 
like  that  once  powerful  country,  events 
have  made  it  large ;  and  limited  as  was  its 
territory,  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  fertility 
was  very  great — so  actually  marvelous  that 
it  supported  not  merely  in  comfort,  but  in 
good  opulence,  a  population  infinitely  more 
numerous  than  any  other  territory  of  like 
extent  ever  supported  either  in  ancient  or 
in  modern  times.  Even  in  the  times  of 
Moses  the  fighting  men  numbered  above 
half  a  million,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  manner  of  estimating  the  whole 
population  by  the  number  of  its  fighting 
men,  would  give  over  2,d00,000  souls.  We 
have  also  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who 
states  that  in  the  tune  of  Titus  the  little 
province  of  Galilee  alone  furnished  100,000 
fighting  men.  Of  the  present  population 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  M'Cul- 
loch,  quoting  from  Bowriug's  Report  of 
Syria,  says  it  contains  175,000  Jews,  and 
Mr.  Porter,  a  resident  of  Damascus  for  five 
years,  gives  the  number  of  native  Jews  of 
Syria  at  15,000 ;  and  those  who  have  come 
from,  every  country  on  the  globe  to  visit 
the  graves  of  their  fathers  and  lay  their 
dust  by  their  side,  and  who  are  residents 
of  the  four  holy  cities  of  Jerusalem,  He- 
bron, Tiberias,  and  Safet,  amount  in  all  to 
9000,  making  a  total  of  24,000  instead  of 
175,000!*  It  is  very  hard  to  get  at  the 
exact  population,  and  writers  sometimes 
make  very  random  guesses.  The  present 
population,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  information,  is  about  1,900,000, 
divided  into  1,300,000  Mohammedans 
(Arabs),  280,000  Maronites  (or  Latins), 
80,000  Druses,  120,000  Greek  Christians, 
50,000  Syrians,  25,000  Jews,  and  20,000 

*  According  to  the  Almanac  de  Gotha,  pub- 
lished for  1S6I,  the  whole  Jewisli  population  of 
Turkey  in  Asia  ia  only  80,000. 
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Turks.  The  last  aro  the  rulen  of  the 
country,  every  person  occupying  any  gov- 
ernment position  in  Syria  being  a  Turk. 

The  following  works  may  be  read  with 
great  interest  on  Syria  and  Palestine  : 
Prime's  '*  Tent-life  in  the  Holy  Land  ;*' 
Thompson's  **Tbe  Land  and  the  Book;" 
Robinson's  **  Researches  ;"  Burckhardt's 
"Travels  in  Syria;"  and  Murray's  *'  Hand- 
book of  Syria  and  Palestine."  We  have 
made  copious  extracts  of  descriptions  from 
Prof.  Hughes'  "Treasury  of  Geography," 
a  work  of  unusual  accuracy,  which  our  own 
vision  has  confirmed. 

Although  anciently  the  possessions  of 
the  Israelites  were  confined  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  those  limits  were  frequently 
and  greatly  extended  by  war  and  conquest. 
In  the  time  of  Solomon,  for  instance,  the 
extent  of  his  kingdom  was  very  great,  in- 
cluding a  great  portion  of  Syria — ^it  must 
be  remembered  Palestine,  or  the  Holy 
Land,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Syria — and  stretched  in  the  northeasterly 
direction  as  far  as  the  River  Euphrates. 

Of  the  vastness  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Jews  in  ths  time  of  Solomon  no  more 
striking  evidence  can  bo  required  than  is 
afforded  by  the  details  which  are  given 
in  the  First  Book  of  Kings  of  the  enor- 
mous outlay  bestowed  by  him  upon  the 
Temple  and  other  buildings. 

In  the  year  721  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  overrun  by  the  Assyrians,  and  Judah 
in  its  turn  was  conquered  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  Chaldeans,  the  Medes,  and 
Persians  ruled  over  this  once  fertile  and 
populous  expanse  of  country  until  they 
were  in  turn  invaded  and  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  division 
of  the  vast  territories  which  that  brilliant 
conqueror  brought  under  his  single  rule, 
Judah  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  remained  subject  to 
the  Syrians  or  Egyptians  until  180  B.C., 
when  John  Hyrcanns  successfully  revolt- 
ed against  the  Syrians,  and  assumed  the 
crown  of  king  and  pontiff  alike.  This 
double  power,  royal  and  ecclesiastical,  re- 
mained in  the  Asmonean  dynas^  until 
Antony  gave  the  kingdom  to  Herod  the 
Great,  a  prince  of  an  Idnmean  fkmily. 

To  a  people  so  intensely  national  as  the 
Jews,  this  subjection  to  a  foreign  ruler 
who  differed  so  widely  from  them  in  relig- 
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ion,  and  who  despised  them,  and  was  de- 
tested by  them  in  return,  could  not  but  b« 
irksome  to  them.  The  consequence  wu. 
they  were  continually  revolting. 

But  the  Roman  power  was  too  vast,  and 
its  policy  too  inflexible  to  be  snccessfally 
resisted  by  a  people  so  depressed  as  the 
Jewish  people  even  then  were. 

Irritated  by  frequent  revolts  of  sal>}eds 
whom  they  so  much  despised,  the  Romans 
at  length,  under  Vespasian,  detennined  to 
inflict  upon  the  Jews  a  chastisement  8c 
severe  as  finally  to  crush  them ;  and  after 
a  long  and  terrible  siege,  in  which  it  is 
said  by  Josephus  no  fewer  than  1,100,000 
were  killed,  and  100,000  taken  prisoners, 
it  was  taken  by  Vespasian's  son  Titat  in 
the  year  71  A.D.  The  Temple  and  all 
the  principal  edifices  were  destrojred,  and 
the  whole  city  so  completely  desolated, 
that  ttom  that  period  until  the  time  of  tin 
Emperor  Hadrian  it  was  inhabited  only  bf 
a  mere  handful  of  the  poorest  Jews.  Ha- 
drian restored  many  of  its  buildings,  plant- 
ed a  colony  there,  and  erected  temfdes  to 
Venus  and  Jupiter. 

The  country  was  next  overran  by  tbe 
Saracens  under  Omar  in  the  year  636,  and 
remained  subject  to  them  for  400  yeaxs. 
It  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
who  proved  still  more  oppressive  masters 
than  any  of  their  predecessors. 

The  description  of  the  wrongs  infiided 
on  both  Jew  and  Christian  given  by  |ttl- 
grims  on  their  return  aroused  a  feeling 
of  indignation  alike  in  the  priesthood  and 
in  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  and  led  to  the 
well-known  Crusades,  or  Holy  Wars,  the 
result  of  v^^ich,  at  the  dooe  of  the  Uth 
century,  was  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  the  forming  of  the  Lat- 
in kingdom  under  Godfrey  de  Bouilkm 
and  his  successors.  Circumscribed  in  ex- 
tent,  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was 
never  for  an  instant  safe  fh>m  the  attacks 
of  the  fierce  warriors  of  the  Crescent ;  and 
the  whole  term  of  its  existence  (from  1099 
to  1187)  may  be  said  to  be  one  long  alter- 
nation of  hollow  and  brief  truce,  and  of 
sanguinary  and  obstinate  battle  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Saracen. 

The  accomplished,  and,  in  many  psrtio- 
ulars,  chivalric  and  admirable  SaJadln,  at 
length  conquered  Judea  in  1187 ;  and  the 
various  disturbances  and  changes  of  which 
it  was  the  scene  after  the  Ixeaking  up  of 
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hiB  kingdom,  rendered  it  the  easy  and  in- 
evitable prey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  by 
which  it  was  absorbed  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century. 

An  empire  so  large  and  so  little  compact- 
ed as  that  of  Turkey  must  of  necessity 
have  many  actual  sovereigns,  even  though 
thej  all  be  nominally  subject  to  one.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  the  whole  Turkish  em- 
pire is  nominally  and  formally  subject  to 
the  sultan,  the  pachalics  into  which  it  is 
divided  are  in  reality,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  independent.  The  late  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  the  energetic  ruler  of  Egypt 
daring  a  long  term  of  years,  was  virtually 
independent  of  Turkish  power,  and  had 
extended  his  sway  over  the  whole  of  SjTia, 
until  the  intervention  of  the  governments 
of  western  Europe  compelled  its  restora- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  sultan  in  1840. 

Syria  is  divided  into  four  pa(;)ialic8,  the 
ralers  of  whom  are  viceroys ;  they  are  call- 
ed Aleppo,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  Acre. 
Jerusalem  is  under  the  pachalic  of  Damas- 
cus, the  pacha  residing  in  the  latter  city 
(Moamer  Pacha). 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  Syria  in 
piastres  and  paras.  40  paras =1  piastre = 
5  cents  U.  S.  currency.  Be  particular  in 
carrying  plenty  of  the  smallest  coin  of  the 
coantry,  paras,  which  are  about  the  size 
of  a  large  fish-sca)e.  There  is  a  coin  call- 
ed here  the  hamary^  about  the  size  of  the 
old  smooth  12^  cent  pieces,  and  worth 
about  two  cents,  one  piece  of  which  tells 
immensely  in  the  way  of  badcsheesh.  The 
gold  coins  of  the  country  are  lira =108  pi- 
astres and  20  paras,  halves  of  the  same ; 
ghazeh=54  piastres  and  10  paras,  halves 
of  the  same.  Silver  coins  are  mejideh = 22 
piastres,  halves  and  quarters  of  the  same. 
Copper  or  mixed  metcU  are  beshlik=5  pias- 
tres, halves  of  the  same,  k&m&ry  and  paras. 

We  should  advise  not  taking  a  drago- 
man from  i^ypt  nor  from  Jaffa  only  as 
&r  ta  Jerusalem,  where  yon  will  have 
time  to  select  a  good  one.  The  customary 
prices  for  the  trip  are  from  $6  to  $10  per 
day  for  each  traveler ;  this  includes  guides, 
muleteers,  horses,  mules,  camp  fixtures, 
provisions,  backsheesh^  and  every  thing  req- 
uisite. Many  persons  travel  without  a 
tent,  the  dragoman  always  being  able  in 
each  village  to  find  a  very  fair  place  to 
cook  and  sleep,  the  Mill  ofMeUdhah  alone 
^cepted.     Spme  prefer  it,  especially  i 


the 


"rainy  season,"  because  the  fleas  can 


be  shaken  off,  but  the  fever  not  often.  The 
author  slept  in  the  Mill  of  Mellahah  one 
night  in  company  with  half  a  dozen  horses, 
ditto  mules,  ditto  muleteers,  two  millstones 
turning  with  a  frightful  racket  within  two 
inches  of  his  feet,  a  lot  of  Bedouin  Arabs 
waiting  for  their  grist,  whose  sinister  faces 
told  yon  that  any  one  of  them  would  not 
hesitate  to  cut  your  throat  for  a  dollar ;  all 
this  with  the  water  plunging  and  foaming 
underneath  the  floor,  and  visible  through 
interstices  in  the  logs  with  which  it  was 
composed.  On  the  same  night  his  poor 
ill-fated  friend  Osboume,  of  Philadelphia, 
encamped  at  the  same  place  and  caught 
the  Syrian  fever,  which  terminated  in  his 
death  four  weeks  later  at  Cairo. 

Jaffa^  the  ancient  Joppa,  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  5000,  of  which  1000  are  Chris- 
tians. It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  is  surmounted  on  the  top  by 
a  round  castle.  The  port,  which  b  defended 
by  two  batteries,  is  so  choked  up  with  sand 
thatnone  but  small  vessels  can  approach  the 
shore ;  in  boisterous  weather  the  steamers 
can  not  land  the  passengers.  The  houses 
are  principally  built  of  stone;  the  streets 
are  narrow,  dirty,  and  badly  paved.  The 
town,  however,  looks  well  at  a  distance, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  beautiful  orchards 
of  oranges  and  lemons,  trees,  and  tall  wav- 
ing cypresses.  There  are  no  '*  sights"  to 
be  seen  in  Jaffa,  although  of  great  histori- 
cal interest.  Its  port  is  considered  the 
oldest  in  the  world.  The  tradition  hero  is, 
that  it  was  in  this  port  where  Noah  built 
his  ark;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  in  his 
time  the  marks  of  the  chain  were  visible 
that  bound  Andromeda  to  the  rock,  and 
the  actual  skeleton  of  the  sea-moiister  to 
which  she  was  exposed  was  for  a  long  time 
exhibited  at  Rome!  It  was  a  port  of  im- 
portance in  the  time  of  Solomon;  and  here 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  brought  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  for  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
.  The  house  of  **  Simon  the  Tanner"  is 
shown  where  Peter,  while  praying  on  the 
house-top,  had  the  vision,  and  heard  the 
voice  commanding  him  ''  to  rise,  kill,  and 
eat."  It  was  from  Jaffa  Jonah  embarked; 
and  here,  according  to  the  N.  Testament,  Pe- 
ter recalledJJ> bitha  to  life.  It  was  fortified 
by  Ijox^?^ ,  of  France  in  the  13th  century. 
/  Jaffa  was  taken  by  Napoleon 
obstinate  and  murderous  siege. 
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Porter,  in  his  **  Hand-book  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,"  says  that  4000  Turkish  soldiers  \ 
were  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  order  of 
Napoleon  after  they  had  capitulated  with 
the  express  understanding  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared;  while  M'Culloch,  al- 
though condemning  the  act,  says  it  was 
justifiable  according  to  the  laws  of  war, 
and  that  the  number  was  but  1200.  ■  Porter 
seems  particularly  savage  at  the  Emperor. 
Hear  what  he  says  :  "  In  one  of  the  con- 
vents, used  as  a  military  hospital  for  the 
French  troops,  Napoleon  committed  an  act 
which  is  not  only  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the 
man,  but  a  dark  stain  on  the  history  of  a 
civilized  nation,  that  had  stains  enough 
without.  Just  before  his  retreat  across 
the  Desert  to  Egj'pt,  Napoleon  visited  the 
plague  hospital  in  this  house,  and  invited 
such  of  the  suffering  soldiers  as  had  suffi- 
cient strength  to  get  into  the  litters  pre- 
(uired  for  their  use.  He  walked  through  the 
rooms,  affecting  a  careless  air,  striking  his 
boot  with  his  riding-whip,  in  order  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  the  malady-.  After  all 
capable  of  removal  had  been  placed  on  their 
litters,  there  was  still  a  large  number — 
from  four  to  five  hundred— left  behind. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  A  humane 
man  would  have  made  some  pro\nsion  for 
their  safety  at  all  hazards ;  a  reckless  man 
would  have  left  them  to  their  fate ;  but 
Napoleon  ordered  them  to  he  poisoned/  It 
must  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of  the  chief 
of  his  medical  staff  that,  when  the  proposal 
was  made  to  him,  he  proudly  replied,  *  My 
vocation  is  to  prolong  life,  not  to  extinguish 
it.*  Others  were  found,  however,  ready 
even  to  murder  at  a  tyrant's  command. 
Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
bitter  feeling  entertained  by  all  English 
writers  against  the  first  Emperor. 

The  time  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  is  12 
hours  or  3G  miles  (all  distances  in  this 
country  being  measured  by  time  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  to  the  hour).  The  or- 
dinary plan  is  to  start  from  Jaffa  in  the 
afternoon,  and  rest  for  the  night  at  Ram- 
leh,  in  the  Latin  convent  founded  by  Wil- 
liam the  Good,  of  Burgundy.  This  occu- 
pies throe  hours,  and,  by  starting  earh'  the 
following  morning,  you  arrive  at  Jenisa- 
lem  in  the  evening. 

On  the  way  to  Ramleh  you  pass  Lydda 
or  Loodj  where  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
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the  Church  of  St.  George,  so  often  allnded 
to  in  the  writings  of  the  Crusaders.  This 
building  was  erected  in  the  12th  centuiy, 
and  afterward  overthrown  by  Saladin.  A 
part  of  the  walls  and  arches  remain,  orer- 
grown  with  creepers,  and  present  a  very 
picturesque  appearance,  hardly  in  keeping 
with  the  squalid  Arab  village  in  which  the^ 
stand. 

Ramkhy  the  next  place  of  interest,  was 
conquered  by- the  Crusaders  in  1099,  but 
the  Saracens  regained  possession  underSal- 
adin  in  1187.  Shortly  afterward  it  feU 
into  the  hands  of  Richard  Ccrar  de  lion, 
and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tians until  1266.  Modem  Ramleh  contiins 
about  2000  inhabitants.  It  faa»,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Convent  of  the  Latins,  one  be- 
longing to  the  Greeks,  and  one  to  tiie  Ar- 
menians. There  are  also  two  handsome 
Turkish  mosques,  one  of  which  contains  a 
fine  white  marble  tomb,  with  gilt  ioscrip- 
tions,  which  incloses  the  remains  of  Ayoab 
Bey,  a  Mameluke  who  fled  fh>m  Egypt 
when  the  French  took  possession  of  Uitt 
country. 

Between  Ramleh  and  Jerusalem  von 
pass  through  the  village  of  Alu  Gavkyi^ 
nowned  as  the  residence  of  a  bandit  of  that 
name,  who  twenty  years  ago  spread  ter- 
ror through  the  surrounding  country.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  village  is  Kirgat-Jea- 
rim,  where  the  ark  of  God  remained  until 
taken  by  David  to  Jerusalem. 

Four  or  five  miles  farther  on  certain 
writers  place  the  village  of  Evmav*^  to- 
ward which  the  two  disciples  were  walking 
when  they  met  the  Lord.  For  a  lengthy 
description  of  the  country  through  which 
3''ou  pass  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  see  Dr. 
Richardson's  works. 

The  expense  from  Jaffii  to  Jerusalem, 
including  the  fee  for  tho  convent  ($1); 
should  not  be  over  $4. 

JERUSALEM. 

Wc  now  come  in  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 
An  Italian  poet  describes  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  Christian  army  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines : 

"  Now  from  tho  irolden  enct  the  jsephyrs  hora, 
rrocUimcd  with  balmy  galea  the  approach  a 

mom; 
And  fair  Aurora  decked  her  radiant  head 
With  roaea  cropped  from  Eden's  flowery  bed ; 
AVhen  from  the  mundiog  camp  was  heard  afar 
The  noise  of  troops  preparing  for  the  war; 
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To  thu  anoceed  the  trumpets'  loud  alanos, 
Aod  roiuet  ^^^  shriller  notes,  the  host  to  arms. 

■^With  holy  zeal  their  swelling  hearts  abound, 
And  their  winged  footsteps  scarcely  touch  the 

ground. 
When  now  the  sun  ascends  the  ethereal  way, 
And  strikes  the  dusty  field  with  warmer  ray, 
Behold,  Jerusalem  in  prospect  lies ! 
Behold,  Jerusalem  salutes  their  eyes  I 
At  ODce  a  thousand  tongues  repeat  the  name, 
And  hail  Jerusalem  with  lond  acclaim. 

*^  At  first,  transported  with  the  pleasing  sight. 
Each  Christian  bosom  glowed  with  fuU  delight ; 
Bat  deep  contrition  soon  their  Joy  suppressed, 
And  holy  sorrow  saddened  every  breast ; 
Scaroe  dare  their  eyes  the  city  walls  surrey. 
Where,  dothed  in  flesh,  their  dear  Bedeemer 

lay 
Whose  sacred  earth  did  once  their  Lord  in- 
close. 
And  where  Uiamphant  from  the  grave  he  rose  1 

**Eseh  flattering  tongue  imperfect  speech  sup- 
plies. 

Etch  kboring  bosom  heaves  with  frequent 
sighs, 

Eseh  toolc  the  example  as  their  chieftains  led, 

With  naked  feet  the  hallowed  soil  they  tread ; 

Each  throws  his  martial  ornaments  aside. 

The  crested  helmets  with  their  plumy  pride ; 

To  humble  thoughts  their  lofty  hearts  they 
bend, 

<And  down  their  cheeks  the  pioufl  tears  de- 
scend.'' 

Hnch  depends  on  which  side  the  city  is 
approached  for  the  effect  It  may  have  on 
the  beholder  for  the  first  time.  If  cpming 
from  Damascus,  the  sight  in  the  distance 
u  very  grand :  sach,  however,  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  Turkish  towns,  but  the  in- 
terior soon  dispels  the  romance.  If  enter- 
ed from  the  Jaffa  Road,  the  view  is  far  in- 
ferior; if  from  the  Bethlehem  side,  the  ef- 
fect is  still  different ;  this  accqunto  for  the 
opposing  descriptions  given  of  it  by  differ- 
ent authors. .  Then  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  even 
the  time  of  the  day,  will  give  different  im- 
pwasions  to  different  travelers. 

The  author,  as  before  stated,  was  obliged 
^  go  to  Beyrout,  being  unable  to  land  at 
Jaffiij  owing  to  the  boisterous  weather, 
consequently  visited  Baalbec  and  Damas- 
cns  first,  and  entered  from  that  side ;  his 
impression,  wkOe  about  three  miles  dittant, 
JKwes  with  Dr.  Clark,  who  says :  "We 
had  not  been  prepared  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone  present- 
^'  Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined 
town,  by  gome  described  as  the  desolated 
remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  behold,  as  it 
^•*e,  a  flourishing  and  stately  metropolis. 
Presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
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domes,  towers  and  palaces,  churches  and 
monasteries,  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the 
sun's  rays,  shone  with  inconceivable  splen- 
dor. As  we  drew  nearer,  our  whole  atten- 
tion was  engrossed  by  its  noble  and  inter- 
esting appearanee.  The  lofty  hiils  sur- 
rounding it  gave  the  city  an  appearance  of 
grandeur  less  than  it  really  has. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  (the  author)  agrees 
with  the  celebrated  writer.  Sir  Frederick 
Henniker,  after  he  entered  the  city,  who 
says, "  Jerusalem  is  called,  even  by  the 
Mohammedans,  *  the  Blessed  City.*  The 
streets  of  it  are  narrow  and  deserted ;  the 
houses  dirty  and  ragged;  the  shops  few  and 
forsaken ;  and  throughout  the  whole  there 
is  not  one  symptom  of  either  commerce, 
comfort,  or  happiness.  Is  this  the  city  that 
men  call  the  Perfection  of  Beauty,  the  Joy 
of  the  whole  earth?  The  town,  which 
appears  to  me  not  worth  possession,  even 
without  the  trouble  of  conquest,  is  walled 
entirely  round,  is  about  a  mUe  in  length 
and  half  a  mile  in  width,  so  that  its  cir- 
cumference may  be  estimated  at  three 
mles.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I  per- 
formed the  circuit.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  it  ever  could  have  been 
larger  than  it  now  is ;  for,  independent  of 
the  four  ravines,  the  four  outsides  of  the 
city  are  marked  by  the  brook  of  Siloam, 
by  a  burial-place  at  either  end,  and  by  the 
hill  of  Calvary,  and  the  hill  of  Calvary  is 
now  within  the  town,  so  that  it  was  for- 
merly smaller  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
best  view  of  it  is  from  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives. It  commands  the  best  shape,  and 
nearly  every  particular  portion,  namely, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Ar- 
menian convent,  the  Mosque  of  Onutr,  St. 
Stephen's  Gate,  the  round-topped  houses, 
and  the  barren  vacancies  of  the  city.  The 
Mosque  of  Omar  is  the  St.  Peter's  of  Tur- 
key. The  building  itself  has  a  light,  pa- 
goda appearance ;  the  garden  in  which  it 
stands  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city,  and,  contrasted  with  the  surrounding 
desert,  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  forbidden 
ground;  and  Jew  or  Christian  entering 
within  its  precincts  must,  if  discovered, 
forfeit  either  his  religion  or  his  life." 

Here  are  the  two  extremes.  We  will 
now  quote  firom  Stanley's  '*  Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine," which,  according  to  the  author's 
idea,  comes  nearer  the  truth  than  any  oth- 
er work  he  has  read  on  the  subject. 
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**  Jenualem  is  one  of  the  few  places  <tf 
which  the  first  impression  is  not  the  best. 
No  doubt  the  first  sight  the  first  moment 
when,  from  the  ridge  of  the  hills  which  di- 
vides the  Vallej  of  Rephaim  from  the  Val- 
ley of  Bethlehem,  one  sees  the  white  line 
crowning  the  horizon,  and  knows  that  it  is 
.  Jerusalem,  is  a  moment  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. But  there  is  nothing  in  the  view  it^ 
self  to  excite  your  feelings,  nor  is  there 
even  when  the  Mount  of  Olives  heaves  in 
sight,  nor  when  *  the  horse's  hoofs  ring  on 
the  stones  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,'  nor 
is  there  in  the  surrounding  outline  of  hills 
on  the  distant  horizon. 

"  Nebi-Samuel  b  indeed  a  high  and  dis- 
tinguished point,  and  Ramah  and  Gibeah 
both  stand  out;  but  they  and  all  of  the 
rest,  in  some  degree,  partake  of  that  fea- 
tureless character  which  belongs  to  all  the 
hills  of  Judea. 

**  In  one  respect,  no  one  need  quarrel 
with  his  first  aspect  of  Jerusalem.  So  far 
as  localities  have  any  concern  with  relig- 
ion, it  is  well  to  feel  that  Christianity,  even 
in  its  first  origin,  was  nurtured  in  no  ro- 
mantic scenery ;  that  the  discourses  in  the 
walks  to  and  from  Bethany,  and,  in  ear- 
lier times,  the  prophecies  of  David  and 
Isaiah,  were  not,  as  in  Greece,  the  off- 
springs of  oracular  cliffs  and  grottoes,  but 
the  simple  outpourings  of  souls  which 
thought  of  nothing  but  God  and  man.  It 
is  not,  however,  inconsistent  to  add  that, 
though  not  romantic  —  though,  at  first 
sight,  bare  and  prosaic  in  the  extreme — 
there  does  at  last  gow  up  about  Jerusa- 
lem a  beauty  as  poetical  as  that  which 
hangs  over  Athens  and  Rome.  First,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  venerctble.  Mod- 
em houses,  it  is  true,  there  are ;  the  inte- 
rior of  the  streets  are  modem.  The  old 
city  itself  (and  I  felt  a  constant  satis&c- 
tion  in  the  thought)  lies  buried  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  feet  below  those  wretched 
shops  and  receptacles  for  Anglo-Oriental 
conveniences.  But  still,  as  you  look  at 
it  from  any  commanding  point  within  or 
without  the  walls,  you  are  struck  by  the 
gray  ruinous  masses  of  which  it  is  made 
up.  It  is  the  ruin,  in  fact,  of  the  old  Je- 
rusalem on  which  you  look;  the  stones, 
the  columns,  the  very  soil  on  which  you 
tread  is  the  accumulation  of  nearly  8000 
years;  and  as  it  is  with  the  city,  so  it  is 
with  the  country  round  it.  There  is,  as  I 
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have  said,  no  beanty  of  Ibnn  or  ontline,  bst 
there  b  nothing  to  dbturb  the  thoaght  of 
the  hoary  age  of  those  ancient  hills ;  sad 
the  interest  of  the  past,  even  to  the  hard- 
est mind,  will,  in  spite  of  tfaemselTes,  in- 
vest them  with  a  glory  of  their  own.  . . . 
**  There  b  one  approach  to  Janualem 
which  b  really  grand,  nam^y,  tton  Jeri- 
cho and  Bethany.  It  b  the  approach  bj 
which  the  army  of  Pompey  advanced— the 
first  European  army  that  eveiy  confroafeed 
it — and  it  is  the  approach  of  the  triomphsl 
entry  of  the  Gospels.  Probably  the  fint 
impression  of  every  one  coming  from  tho 
north,  west,  and  the  south  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  expression  used  by  one  of  the 
modem  travelers, '  I  am  strangely  affect- 
ed, but  greatly  disappointed.'  Bat  no  hu- 
man being  could  be  disappointed  who  fint 
saw  Jerusalem  from  the  east  The  beaai^ 
consists  in  thb,  that  you  then  burst  at  ooee 
on  the  two  great  ravines  which  cat  the 
city  off  fh»m  the  surrounding  table-land, 
and  that  then,  and  then  only,  you  bare  t 
complete  view  of  the  Mosque  of  Omsr. 
The  other  buildings  o^  Jerusalem  which 
emerge  from  the  mass  of  gray  ruin  and 
white  stones  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part 
unattractive.  The  white  mass  of  the  Ar- 
raenUn  Convent  on  the  south,  and  the 
dome  of  the  Mosque  of  David— the  Castle 
and  Herod's  tower  on  the  southwest  coT' 
ner — the  two  domes,  black  and  white,  which 
surmount  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Ba- 
silica of  Constantine — ^the  green  coro-field 
which  covers  the  mins  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John— -the  long  yellow  mass  of  the  Lat* 
in  Convent  at  the  northwest  comer,  aad 
the  gray  tower  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Der- 
vishes on  the  traditional  site  of  the  palace 
ef  Herod  Antipas  in  the  northeast  comer 
— ^these  are  the  only  objects  which  break 
from  various  points  the  sloping  or  level 
lines  of  the  city  of  the  Crusaders  and  San- 
cens.  But  none  of  these  is  enough  to  ele* 
vate  its  character.  What,  however,  these 
fail  to  efiect  is  in  one  instance  effected  bjr 
the  Mosque  of  Omar.  From  whatever 
point  that  graceful  dome,  with  its  beairti^' 
precinct,  emerges  to  view,  it  at  once  digni- 
fies the  whole  city.  And  when  ftom  Oli- 
vet, or  from  the  govemor's  house,  or  flw 
the  northeast  wall,  you  see  the  platfonn 
on  which  it  stands,  it  is  a  scene  htfdly  to 
be  surpassed — a  dome  gracelhl  as  thtt  of 
St.  Peter's,  though  of  course  on  afar  sn»U- 
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er  scale,  rising  from  an  elaborately-finish- 
ed drcnlar  edifice. 

"  This  edifice,  raised  on  a  square  marble 
pUtfbrm,  rising  on  the  highest  side  of  a 
groen  slope,  which  descends  from  it  north, 
soath,  and  east,  to  the  walls  surrounding 
the  whole  inclosnre — platform  and  inclo- 

!  sore  diversified  bv  lesser  domes  and  foun- 
tains,  by  cypresses  and  olives,  and  plains, 
and  palms  —  the  whole  as  secluded  and 
qaiet  as  the  interior  of  some  college  or 
cathedral  garden,  only  enlivened  by  the 
white  figures  of  veiled  women  stealing  like 
ghosts  up  and  down  the  green  slope,  or  by 
the  tnrbaned  heads  bowed  low  in  the  va- 
rious niches  for  prayer— ^his  is  the  Mosque 
of  Omar:  Haram  es-Sherif,  *the  noble 
sanctuary,*  the  second  most  sacred  spot 
in  the  Mohammedan  world — that  is,  next 
after  Mecca;  the  second  most  beautiful 
mosque — that  is,  next  after  Cordova.  .  .  . 
I,  for  one,  felt  almost  disposed  to  console 
myself  for  the  exclusion  by  the  additional 
interest  which  the  sight  derives  from  the 
knowledge  that  no  European  foot,  except 
by  stealth  or  favor,  had  ever  trodden  with- 
in these  preci&cts  since  the  Crusaders  were 
driven  out,  and  that  their  deep  seclusion 
was  as  real  as  it  appeared.     It  needed  no 

*  sight  of  the  daggers  of  the  black  Dervishes 
who  stand  at  the  gates  to  tell  you  that 
the  mosque  was  undisturbed  and  inviola- 
bly sacred. 

^  "  The  Mussulman  religion  acknowledges 
but  two  temples — those,  namely,  of  Mecca 
and  Jerusalem ;  both  called  El  Harem ; 
both  formerly  prohibited  to  Christians, 
Jews,  and  every  other  person  who  is  not  a 
believer  in  the  Prophet.  The  mosques,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  considered  merely  as 
places  of  meeting  for  certain  acts  of  wor- 
ship, and  are  not  held  so  especially  conse- 
crated as  to  demand  the  total  exclusion  of 
all  who  do  not  profess  the  true  faith.  '  En- 
trance into  them  is  not  denied  to  the  un- 
believer by  any  statute  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan law,  and  hence  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  Christians  at  Constantinople  to  receive 
from  the  government  a  written  order  to 
visit  even  the  Mosque -of  St.  Sophia.  For- 
merly the  sultan  himself  could  not  grant 
permission  to  an  infidel  either  to  pass  into 
tho  territory  of  Mecca,  or  to  enter  the  sa- 
ered  edifice  of  Jerusalem.  A  firman  grant- 
inf(  such  a  privilege  would  be  regarded  as 
a  most  horrid  sacrilege ;  it  would  not  be 


respected  by  the  people ;  and  the  favored 
object  would  inevitably  become  the  victim 
of  his  own  imprudent  boldness." 

Some  years  before  universal  permlsston 
was  granted,  the  author  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  admittance,  and  examine 
the  interior  of  all  the  diflTerent  buildings  in 
detail.  The  circumstances  were  these: 
Our  minister  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  Colonel 
James  Williams,  of  Tennessee,  was  making 
a  tour  through  Syria  for  the  purpose  of 
stirring  up  the  authorities  to  a  more  ener- 
getic action  in  the  matter  of  apprehending 
the  Jaffa  murderers.  Previous  to  leaving 
Constantinople,  he  had  received  a  firman 
from  the  sultan  to  visit  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  with  a  suite  of  thret  or  four  persons 
only.  He  and  his  suite,  with  the  rest  of 
our  party,  had  just  returned  from  Bethle- 
hem, which  place  we  had  visited  to  witness 
the  solemnities  of  the  Latin  Church  on 
Christmas  Eve.  There  were  some  six  or 
seven  Americans,  only  half  of  whom  could 
accompany  the  ambassador.  Lots  were 
cast,  and  the  author  was  unlucky ;  he 
would  readily  have  given  $100  to  obtain 
permission,  as  would  any  of  the  other  un- 
fortunates. Mr.  Williams  realized  our 
disappointment,  and  determined  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  admittance  for 
the  whole  party.  He  was  seconded  in  his 
endeaovrs  by  our  worthy  consul  general, 
J.  A.  Johnson,  of  Beyrout,  who  was  one  of 
his  suite.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  ac- 
quired great  reputation  in  the  East  for  the 
energetic  manner  in  which  they  have  de- 
manded and  obtained  protection  to  Ameri- 
cans and  their  interests. 

Mr.  Williams  was  successful  with  the 
Pacha  of  Jerusalem,  who,  in  consideration 
of  Mr.  Williams's  position  and  the  purposes 
for  which  he  came,  in  addition  to  a  very 
large  sum  of  gold  which  we  saw  Mr.  W. 
pay,  consented  to  admit  us. 

We  wish  here  to  record  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Williams,  with  a  liberality  which  is  in 
keeping  with  his  reputation  in  the  East, 
refused  to  receive  one  dollar  of  the  money 
he  had  disbursed  on  our  account.  Our 
learned  fisllow  -  country  man  and  graphic 
writer,  Mr.  W.  C.  Prime,  author  of  "  Tent 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land"  and  *'Boat  Life  in 
Egypt,"  was  also  successful  in  obtaining 
admittance  some  time  before. 

The  Haram  echrCherif  or  Mosque  of 
Omar,  which  we  entered  December  29, 
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1859,  id  sUaated  on  the  foaiulfttion-wallfl 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  It  has  been,  since 
the  time  of  David,  considered  the  most  sa- 
cred groand  in  Jerusalem.  Here  the  foun- 
dation-walls of  Solomon's  Temple  were  laid 
orer  1000  years  before  -Christ;  here  we 
stand  on  the  threshing-floor  for  which  Da- 
vid gave  the  fifty  shekels  of  silver ;  here  is 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  Mount  Moriah !  The 
whole  inclosore  is  1600  feet  long  by  1000 
broad,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  rock 
E^Sukkrak.  On  first  entering  we  found 
ourselves  on  a  Tast  platform,  planted  with 
cypress  and  palm-trees,  and  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall.  In  the  centre  is  the  mosque, 
or  Konbet  es-Sukrah,  the  cupola  of  the 
rock,  elevated  on  another  rectangular  plat- 
form, with  steps  on  all  sides  to  enter. 
Around  this  second  platform  are  several 
little  chapels  or  oratories  surmounted  by 
cupolas.  Before  entering  the  mosque  shoes 
must  be  replaced  by  slippers,  or  the  feet  in 
some  way  covered,  so  as  not  to  profane  the 
holy  ground.  The  Moslems  generally  en- 
ter in  stocking-feet.  The  building  is  a 
regular  octagon,  about  60  feet  each  side, 
fluppcrting  a  beautiful  dome.  It  is  entered 
by  four  spacious  doors,  which  project  from 
the  building,  and  rise  considerably  on  the 
wall.  The  sides  are  ail  beautifully  pan- 
eled, square  and  octagoqal  alternating; 
the  materials  marble,  white  and  blue. 
Around,  the  first  story  there  are  seven  ele- 
gant windows  on  each  side  of  the  octagon, 
except  where  the  entrances  interfere ;  on 
that  side  there  are  only  six. 

The  interior  is  most  magnificent.  In 
the  centre  lies  a  large  irregular  stone 
nearly  50  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
a  beautiful  iron  railing.  Over  the  whole 
is  suspended  a  canopy  of  various-colored 
silks,  but  so  covered  with  dust  it  was  im- 
possible to  define  the  color.  To  this  stone 
this  gorgeous  temple  owes  its  existence. 
It  rises  about  five  feet  above  the  marble 
floor,  and  the  floor  ia  about  twelve  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  inclosure.  It  is  in 
itself  the  highest  top  of  Mount  Moriah. 
Before  the  rule  of  the  Mohammedan  the 
Christian  regarded  it  as  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
By  the  Mussulman  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
stone  of  prophecy,  and  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven.  When  the  prophets  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  away  for  safety  to  other  lands, 
the  stone  expressed  a  desire  to  accompany 
them,  but  the  angel  Gabriel  seized  it  with 
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'  his  mighty  hand  and  intercepted  its  flight 
until  Mohammed  arrived,  who  fixed  it  eter- 
nally on  its  present  site.  The  proof  it 
here  indelibly  fixed  in  the  rock,  namely, 
the  print  of  the  Prophet's  foot  as  he  mount- 
ed for  heaven,  and  the  print  of  the  arcb- 
angePs  hand  when  he  prevented  the  flight 
of  the  stone!  Around  the  stone  an  24 
pUlars,  three  opposite  each  side,  thereby 
still  preserving  the  octagonal  shape ;  eight 
are  plain  and  sixteen  Corinthian.  The 
windows  above  are  beautifully  stained. 
Underneath  the  rock  is  the  cave  where 
Mohammed  rested  after  his  flight  ftom 
Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  which  journey  he  ac- 
complished in  a  single  night  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Mussulman  that  the  walls 
under  the  rock  do  not  sustain  it ;  that,  as 
it  was  flying  after  Mohammed,  be  com- 
manded it  to  stop,  which  it  did,  in  the  air. 
The  walls  are  only  in  case  of  accident! 
The  cave  is  about  18  feet  square.  It  ooa- 
tains  on  one  side  the  place  of  David,  on  an- 
other the  place  of  Solomon ;  place  of  Ga- 
briel and  place  of  Elias  on  the  other  two 
sides. 

In  this  cave  every  prayer  is  supposed  to 
be  granted.  Underneath  the  cave  is  an 
immense  well,  which  the  Mohammedan  be- 
lieves contains  all  the  souls  of  the  depart- 
ed, where  they  are  supposed  to  wait  until 
the  resurrection.  Mr.  Stanley  says :  '^The 
belief  was  that  the  living  could  hold  con- 
verse with  these  souls  at  the  mouth  of  the 
well  about  any  disputed  matter  which  lay 
in  the  power  of  the  dead  to  solve.  It  was 
closed  because  a  mother,  going  to  speak  to 
her  dead  son,  was  so  much  agitated  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  from  below  that  ahe 
threw  herself  into  the  well  to  join  him,  and 
disappeared.* '  It  is  believed  that  this  well 
is  the  spring  from,  which  not  only  the  nu- 
merous fountains  of  the  moeque  receive 
their  supply  of  water,  but  also  the  tvo 
pools  of  Siloam. 

One  of  the  most  beautifhl  of  the  cnpoiss 
in  the  Haram  is  KtObet  et-SUsOek,  or  tbs 
**  Dome  of  the  Chain,"  sometunes  called 
the  Dome  of  Judgment,  where,  accordii^; 
to  Moslem  tradition,  King  David  held  his 
tribunal,  or  where,  according  to  others,  the 
balance  of  justice  will  be  suspended  on  tbs 
Judgment  Day. 

Within  the  same  inclosure  is  the  Mosque 
of  El-Akaa.  It  is  of  a  square  shape,  and 
has  a  spherical  cupob.     It  was  a  dmnh 
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in  the  Christian  days  of  the  Holy  City,  and 
was  called  the  Church  of  the  Purification, 
meaning  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
It  is  ornamented  with  marble  floors,  ara- 
besque paintings,  and  pidings  of  great 
beauty.  The  principal  objects  of  rever- 
ence pointed  out  to  the  traveler  are  the 
»<  Tombs  of  the  Sons  of  Aaron,*'  and  the 
"  Footprints  of  Christ ;"  also  the  "  Pillars 
of  Proof,"  two  columns  standing  side  by 
side,  with  but  a  narrow  space  separating 
them,  through  which  a  virtuous  man  may 
pass  with  ease,  but  for  a  liar  or  a  wicked 
msLU  it  becomes  an  impossibility,  no  matter 
how  ^ighi  he  may  be.  The  same  thing 
may  be  seen  at  the  Mosque  of  Amrou,  in 
Cairo.  *  Between  the  Mosques  of  El-Sak- 
kara  and  £1-Aksa  there  is  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain, called  the  Orange  Fountain,  from  a 
grove  of  orange-trees  that  grow  near ;  it 
is  used  for  ablutions  by  the  true  believer. 
On  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  the 
Goiden  Gaie^  where  Christ  is  said  to  have 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

Our  limits  preventing  a  more  lengthy 
description,  we  refer  our  readers,  for  mi- 
note  descriptions  of  these  mosques  and 
other  objects  of  interest,  to  Dr.  Robinson's 
"  Biblical  Researches,"  who,  in  return  for 
the  successful  exercise  of  his  professional 
skill,  was  rewarded  by  a  clandestine  visit 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Mussulman  saint. 

Jerusalem  at  the  present  time  contains 
abont  14,000  inhabitants,  6000  of  whom 
are  Jews,  5000  Mohammedans,  the  balance 
Christians  of  various  denominations,  the 
Greeks  predominating. 

There  is  but  one  hotel  in  Jerusalem  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  viz.,  the  MediUrranecu^ 
within  a  few  doors  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  although  there  are  one 
or  two  other  places  where  they  pretend  to 
^^ieep"  3'ou.     Price  abont  $2  50  per  day. 

The  Hoiy  places  of  Palestine  are  eleven 
in  number,  the  possession  of  which  by  the 
different  sects  of  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans has  been  the  cause  of  many  deplora- 
ble catastrophes,  and  will  be  of  many  more. 
It  overthrew  the  Byzantine  empire,  rent 
Christendom  asunder,  and  was  the  origin 
of  the  Crimean  War.  This  jealousy  is  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  to-day  that  they  bribe  the 
Turks  to  oppress  each  other ;  and  were  it 
not  that  a  Turkish  guard  is  always  pres- 
ent in  the  church,  which  is  common  to  all 


Christians,  they  would  tear  one  another  to 
pieces ! 

The  holy  places  are,  1.  The  Church  of 
the  J/ofy  Sepulchre,  which  covers  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  places  consecrated  to 
moro  than  ordinary  veneration  by  being 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Savior:  this  is  com- 
mon to  all  Christians!  2.  The  Church  of 
the  NaHvUy  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  like- 
wise common.  3.  The  Church  of  the  Pre- 
Mfito/ion  at  Jerusalem — Mohammedan.  4. 
The  Church  of  the  AwiundaHon  at  Naza- 
reth— Latin  Christians.  5.  The  Church  of 
St,  Peter  at  Tiberias — Latin.  6.  Church 
at  Ccma  in  Galilee — Greek  Christians.  7. 
Church  of  the  FlageMaHon  at  Jerusalem — 
Latin.  8.  Church  of  the  Atcention,  Mt. 
Olivet — Mohammedan.  9.  Tomb  of  the 
Virgin^  valley  of  Jehoshaphat — common. 
10.  Grotto  of  Gethaemane — Latin.  11. 
Church  of  the  Apostles — ^Mohammedan. 

Among  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Ckisrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  situated  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  city,  on  a  sloping 
hill  known  as  Acra. 

This  church,  it  is  pretended,  not  only 
covers  the  site  of  Calvary,  and  the  tombs 
of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  but  also  the 
place  where  the  Savior  appeared  to  Mary 
his  mother  after  the  resurrection;  where 
Constantino's  mother  found  the  true  cross; 
where  the  angel  appeared;  where  the  Sav- 
ior appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen ;  and  nu- 
merous other  important  places.  Some 
writers  deny  the  correctness  of  the  local- 
ities; among  others.  Dr.  Robinson — see 
'* Biblical  Researches;"  see  also  "Tent 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land,"  where  Mr.  Prime, 
in  a  most  able  manner,  endeavors  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  locality. 

The  accompanying  "Ground-plan  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre"  gives  the 
position  of  the  different  *'  sacred  places." 
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1.  Principal  door. 

2.  Place    for   Turkkh 

(^uards. 

3.  Stone  of  unction. 

4.  Tomb  of  Godfrey. 

5.  Tomb  of  Baldwin. 

6.  Tomb  of  Melchise- 

dek. 

7.  Chapel  of  Adam  and 

of  John  Baptist 

8.  Tomb  of  Adam. 

9.  Robittg-roomfl. 
10.  Armenian  altar. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
16. 
18. 

IT. 


Place  where  the^^- 
gin  Mary's  body 
was  anointed. 

Stairway  to  Armen- 
ian chapel  and 
lodgings. 

Ghapd  of  the  Angcl. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Altar  of  the  Copts. 

AlUr  of  the  Syri- 
ans. 

Tombs  of  Jos^h  and 
Nicodemus. 
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1&  Tho  arch  eatmice 
to  central  Greek 
chapeL 

19.  Greek  ^*  centre  of 
world." 

50.  Honkfl*  atalla. 

51,  92.    Greek    Patri- 

arch's seat. 

23.  Piaoe  of  the  paint- 
ingB. 

SI  Table  of  Prothesie. 

e.  Holy  Table. 

S6.  Great  throne  of 
Greek  Patriarch. 

27.  Where  Christ  ap- 
peared to  Mary 
Magdalene  as  a 
gardener. 

Sa  Where  M.  M.  stood. 

S9.  AlUr  of  Franks. 

30.  Part  of  the  pillar  of 
flagellation. 

81.  Church  of  the  Lat- 
ins 

32.  Whore  Christ  ap- 
peared to  his  mo- 
ther after  resur- 
rection. 


33.  Place  of  recognition 
of  the  Cross. 

34.  Latin  robing-room. 

35.  Place  of  Christ's 
bonds. 

30.  Chapel  of  theVirgin. 

37.  Chapel  of  Longinus 
tlie  Centurion. 

38.  Chapel  of  parting 
the  garments. 

39.  Chapel  of  the  mock- 
ing. 

40.  Stairs  in  solid  rock 
going  down  49 
steps. 

41.  Chapel  of  St.  Hele- 
na. 

48.  Chapel  of  Penitent 
Thief. 

43. 13  steps  down  in  the 
rock. 

44  Chapel  of  the  find- 
ing of  the  Cross. 

45.  AlUr  of  Franks. 

40.  Latin  and  Greek 
stairs  to  Calvary, 
wliich  is  over  the 
figures  7,  S. 

We  first  enter  into  a  long  passage  through 
a  low  doorway,  built  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Turks  can  not  profane  the  place  by  rid- 
ing in  on  horseback.  In  this  passage,  and 
in  the  square  court  into  which  it  leads,  we 
find  a  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  rel- 
ics, to  be  carried  by  pilgrims  to  all  parts 
of  the  world — beads  of  all  descriptions, 
olive-wood  paper-cutters,  mother-of-pearl 
crudfizes,  and  images  of  every  degree  of 
workmanship. 

The  chorch  is  surmounted  hy  two  domes 
of  different  dimensions,  the  larger  sur- 
mounting the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, the  smaller  the  Greek  churph  on  the 
site  of  the  Basilica  erected  by  Constantino 
in  the.  fourth  century. 

Close  beside  the  dome  stands  the  Mina^ 
ret  of  Omar,  which  that  magnanimous  ca- 
liph erected  that  he  might  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  praying  aa  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  Church  without  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  the  Christians.  As  yon  enter 
the  door  of  these  sacred  walls,  the  first  oh- 
ject  that  strikes  your  attention  is  a  large 
^t  stone,  over  which  several  lamps  are 
SQspended,  and  numerous  pilgrims  ap- 
proaching on  their  knees  to  kiss  it.  This 
is  called  the  Stone  of  Unction,  where  the 
Lord's  body  was  anointed  before  burial  by 
the  holy  women.  A  few  yards  off  is  a  cir- 
cular stone,  marking  the  spot  where  the 
Virgin  Mary  stood  during  the  anointment. 

Immediately  under  the  dome  stands  the 


ffofySqndckref  surrounded  hy  16  large  col- 
umns, which  support  the  gallery  above. 
The  Sepulchre  is  a  small  building  contain- 
ing two  chambers,  built  or  incased  with 
fine  marble ;  you  are  expected  to  remove 
your  shoes  previous  to  entering :  the  out- 
er chamber  is  about  6  feet  by  10,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  a  block  of  polished 
stone,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  where 
the  angel  sat  who  announced  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  Resurrection.  Through  another 
passage  you  enter  the  tomb  itself:  wheth- 
er this  be  or  be  not  the  genuine  tomb — and 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  answering  as 
it  does  in  every  particular  the  description 
given  it  in  Holy  Writ— it  is  impossible  to 
enter  it  without  a  feeling  of  holy  awe  and 
reverence,  remembering  that  for  1500  years 
kings  and  queens,  knights  and  holy  pil- 
grims, here  have  knelt  and  prayed,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  the  identical  spot  "where 
Christ  triumphed  over  the  grave,  and  dis- 
armed death  of  bis  terrors."  This  ia  tho 
spot  pointed  out  to  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tino by  the  persecuted  Christians,  and  here 
she  erected  a  church ;  here  the  Latin  kings, 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  with  countless  num- 
bers of  knights  who  have  died  for  the  Holy 
Cross,  have  knelt  and  prayed.  Who  would 
not  reverence  the  spot !  The  tomb  is  about 
six  feet  square :  one  half  of  it  is  occupied 
by  the  sarcophagus,  which  rises  about  two 
feet  from  the  floor:  this  ia  of  white  marble, 
slightly  tinged  with  blue;  that  is,  this  slab 
covers  the  elevation  left  in  the  hewing  of 
the  rock,  which  was  the  custom  in  those 
days.  The  marble  is  now  cracked  through 
about  the  centre :  on  this  stone  the  body 
of  Christ  was  laid;  on  this  stone  the  young 
man  was  found  sitting;  and  here  Mary 
saw  the  two  angels.  There  are  42  lamps, 
gold  and  silver,  presented  by  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  suspended  above  it,  and  contin- 
ually burning.  A  space  about  three  feet 
wide  in  fh>nt  is  all  tb&t  remains  for  visit- 
ors, and  not  more  than  three  or  four  per- 
sons can  enter  at  a  time.  At  the  head  of 
the  tomb  stands  a  Greek  monk  reading 
prayers ;  if  presented  with  a  fee,  he  lights 
candles  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fee. 
Here  continually  maybe  seen  poorpilgrimt 
crawling  in  upon  their  bended  knees, 
bathing  the  cold  marble  with  their  tears, 
and  sobbing  as  if  their  hearts  would  break. 
The  church  is  occupied  by  different  sects 
of  Christians — Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
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CopCi,  and  Syrians — all  of  whom  have 
their  respectire  chapela  and  altars;  the 
Greeks  the  richest,  the  Sjiians  the  poorest 
of  the  whole. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Rotunda,  or 
Holy  Sepulchre;  are  shown  the  tombs  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus.  The 
antiqaity*  of  these  tombs  is  eyident,  bat 
there  is  no  historical  proof  of  their  being 
the  tombs  of  these  disciples. 

On  the  left  of  the  Rotunda,  the  place 
where  Jesns  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene 
is  marked  by  a  circnlai^  marble  stone,  and 
a  star  a  few  yards  off  shows  the  spot  where 
Blaiy  stood.  Mounting,  we  enter  the  Lat- 
in Chapel  of  the  Apparitum^  where  Christ 
appeared  to  his  mother  after  his  resurrec* 
tion.  In  this  chapel  is  kept  a  portion  of 
the  colnmn  of  Flagellation,  to  wliich  Christ 
was  bound  when  scourged  by  order  of  Pi- 
late. It  is  covered  over,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  hole  through  which  a  stick 
is  thrust  and  then  kissed  by  pil.^ms.  In 
this  chapel  the  ceremony  of  investing  with 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  is  per- 
formed by  girding  the  candidate  with  the 
sword  and  spurs  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon. 
We  next  enter  the  Greek  Chnpel  of  the 
Priton^  where  Christ  was  confined  before 
his  crucifixion.  Behind  the  Greek  church 
is  the  Cliapti  of  Lpngimu^  the  soldier  who 
pierced  the  Savioar's  side,  and  next  to  this 
the  Chapel  of  the  Vestments^  built  over  the 
spot  where  the  soldiers  divided  the  rai- 
ments of  Christ. 

Descending  a  flight  of  28  steps,  we  en- 
ter the  Chapel  of  St.  Helena,  belonging  to 
the  Armenians.  It  is  partly  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  pierced 
with  four  windows.  This  cupola  is  sup- 
ported by  four  massive  columns  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals.  There  is  here  an  altar 
dedicated  to  St.  Helena,  and  one  to  the 
penUent  thief.  In  the  southeast  angle  is 
shown  the  chair  where  St.  Helena  sat 
watching  from  a  small  window  the  search 
for  the  true  cross.  Descending  another 
flight  of  steps,  we  enter  the  Chapel  of  the 
Invention  of  the  Cross,  belonging  to  the  Lat- 
ins, where  the  three  crosses  were  discover- 
ed. Remounting  the  staircase,  and  pass- 
ing the  Greek  Chapel  of  (he  Mocking,  "where 
Christ  was  crowned  with  thorns,  we  enter 
the  south  transept,  and,  mounting  a  flight 
of  18  steps,  reach 

Calvary,  a  square  platform,  divided 
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into  two  chapels  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
of  the  EUwalkm  of  the  Cross.  The  for- 
mer, belonging  to  the  Ijttins,  is  snppoMd 
to  be  the  spot  where  Christ  was  nailed  to 
the  cross ;  and  the  latter,  belonging  to  the 
Greeks,  is  the  place  where  the  cross  Etood. 
In  the  eastern  end  of  this  chapel  stands  the 
altar,  underneath  which  is  a  hole  in  the 
marble  corresponding  to  one  in  the  rock 
below  where  the  cross  stood ;  and  on  the 
right  is  another  hole,  through  wluch  the 
hiuid  may  be  passed,  and  the  fissure  felt  in 
the  rock,  which  was  caused  by  the  esrti)- 
quake  during  the  Crucifixion. 

Descending  firom  Calvary  by  the  Ltt- 
in  staircase,  we  find  near  the  door  of  the 
church  the  Chapel  of  Adam,  which  contain- 
ed the  tombs  of  Godftey  de  Bouillan  sad 
his  brother  Baldwin,  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Greeks  because  they  com- 
memorated the  prior  rights  of  their  rivils. 
Re-entering  the  church,  opposite  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  stands  the  Greek  Chapel,  the 
richest  which  the  church  contains.  In  tbe 
centre  is  a  globe  which  indicates  to  tbe 
faithful  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  s  de- 
tailed description  of  the  different  altera  sod 
chapels ;  the  ceremonies  of  the  diflisrent 
sects,  often  wonhiping  at  the  same  time, 
and  creating  a  frightful  hubbub^ tbe 
priests,  pilgrims,  and  beggars  jostling  escfa 
other  on  every  side ;  also  the  infamous  im- 
posture of  the  descent  of  the  holy  fire  from 
heaven.  Are  not  all  these  folly  described 
by  Porter,  Robinson,  Hardy,  and  Prime? 

The  author  of  **  Notices  of  tbe  Hoir 
Land,"  speaking  of  the  ceremony  of  tbe 
Holy  Fire  at  Easter,  says,  **I  have  seen 
the  devil-dancers,  apparently  under  SstsO" 
ic  influence,  and  the  Mussidman  devotees 
shout  round  their  fires  at  the  feast  of  Hus- 
sein Hassan,  but  I  never  witnessed  any  ex- 
hibition that  excited  in  my  muid  fedings 
of  deeper  disgust,  and  this,  too,  in  tbe  name 
of  Christ,  and  in  a  place  probably  not  far 
distant  from  the  sacred  spot  where  be  bow- 
ed his  head  and  died." 

Tbe  other  most  noted  objects  of  intff«* 
in  Jerusalem  are,  first,  the  Ccena&dam.  " 
is  situated  on  the  Hill  of  Zion,  and  its  mis- 
aret  is  one  of  the  first  objects  that  strike 
the  traveler's  eye  on  his  approach  to  tbe 
city  from  the  south.  It  rises  over  wb» 
purports  to  be  the  tomb  of  David.  InJ^ 
building  is  a  large  room  in  which  it  is  ^ 
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not  only  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten,  bat 
where  Christ  appeared  to  the  apostles  aft- 
er the  Resurrection,  and  where  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  upon  the  apostles  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost.  The  marble  upon  which 
Christ  supped  is  stQl  preserved.  The  place 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  who  con- 
sider David  one  of  their  prophets.  The 
Latin  Christians  are  allowed  to  worship 
there  occasionally,  and  celebrate  the  wash- 
ing of  pilgrims*  feet.  The  site  of  the  Vir- 
gin's residence,  and  where  she  died,  lies  a 
little  north  of  this. 

The  ArmenicM  CoMenl  close  by  is  said 
to  be  the  town-hoose  of  the  High-priest 
Caiaphas :  two  relics  are  shown  here,  viz., 
the  stone  which  closed  the  door  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  which  the  Latins  accuse 
the  Armenians  of  tteaUnffj  and  the  stone 
on  which  the  cock  crew  when  Peter  denied 
his  master!  The  convent  is  the  largest 
and  finest  in  the  city,  and  with  its  church 
and  gardens  occupy  a  very  large  space. 
They  often  accommodate  over  three  thou- 
sand pilgrims.  There  is  a  college  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy  connected  with  it. 
In  their  church  there  is  a  chair  which  they 
claim  to  be  that  of  St.  James.  There  is 
also  a  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syrian  convent, 
-which  are  the  principal  ones  in  and  around 
Jerusalem. 

The  Convent  of  the  Cross  is  a  fine  build- 
ing, about  1^  miles  west  of  the  city.  The 
tree  from  which  the  cross  was  cut  is  said 
to  have  grown  here,  and  has  given  its  name 
to  the  convent.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Russians,  who  have  greatly  enlarged  and 
beautified  it  daring  the  past  few  years. 
Besides  the  old  church,  there  is  a  fine  new 
chapeL  Forty  young  men  are  educated  in 
this  convent  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and 
the  class-rooms,  refectory,  and  dormitories 
equal  any  establishment  of  the  kind  in  £n- 
xope. 

The  Jews*  WaiUng-pUuse  is  a  small  area 
on  the  west  of  the  wall,  which  forms  the 
^Dundation  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  inclo- 
0ure,  and  the  only  portion  visible  from  the 
outside  of  the  foundation  walls  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  Here  the  Jews  of  all  ages, 
snale  and  female,  congregate  every  Friday 
to  cry  and  lament  over  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.  The  stones  are  worn  smooth 
with  their  kisses:  it  is  a  most  afi^ecting 
scene.  A  little  south  of  this.  Dr.  Barclay, 
of  Philadelphia,  pointed  out  to  us  a  por- 
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tlon  of  one  of  the  arches  which  formed  the 
bridge  that  connected  Solomon's  palace  on 
Mount  Zion  with  the  Temple  on  Mount 
Moriah. 

East  of  the  city  lies  the  VaUey  ofJehosh- 
ctphcUj  the  burial-place  of  the  Jews,  who 
come  from  all  i>arts  of  the  world  to  die  in  Je- 
rusalem. The  brook  Kedron  runs  through 
the  valley,  that  is,  when  it  runs,  which  is  but 
a  short  season  every  year ;  its  bed  is  dry  a 
large  portion  of  the  year. 

The  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  a 
short  distance  below  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  city  walls.  The  fountain  is  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  an  excavation  in  the  rock, 
and  is  entered  by  descending  a  flight  of 
thirty  steps.  The  quantity  of  water  in- 
creases and  decrease  most  rapidly  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day ;  but  this  supposed 
phenomenon  has  been  latterly  explained 
by  the  discovery  of  a  subterranean  passage 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  connecting  it  with  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  In  this  fountain  the  Vir- 
gin is  said  to  have  washed  the  Savior's 
linen  as  a  child.  According  to  tradition, 
the  drinking  of  the  water  of  this  fountain 
was  a  test  whether  a  woman  was  innocent 
or  gailtyof  adolter}';  if  guilty,  after  drink- 
ing she  immediately  died.  When  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  was  accused,  she  established  her 
innocence  in  this  manner.  The  celebrated 
Pool  of  Siloam  is  situated  about  one  thou- 
sand feet  farther  down  the  Kedron,  beside 
the  King*s  Garden,  bat  the  passage  con- 
necting it  with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
is  so  winding  and  intricate  that  it  measures 
1750  fset  in  length.  This  pool  is  consider- 
ed by  many  to  be  the  Bethesda,  where  the 
impotent  man  was  cured  by  our  Lord. 

Immediately  opposite  the  St.  Stephen's 
Gate,  on  the  east  of  the  city,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  lies  the  Tomb  cmd  Chapel  of  the 
Virgin.  On  the  right,  going  down  to  it,  is 
the  spot  where  it  is  supposed  St.  Stephen 
sufTered  martyrdom :  a  red  vein  that  runs 
through  the  white  limestone  at  this  point 
is  believed  to  be  his  blood.  The  Tomb  and 
Chapel  of  the  Viigin  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient-looking  buildings  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  spot  where  the 
Virgin  lay  after  her  death,  and  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  event 
of  the  Assumption  took  place.  The  tomb 
appears  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
You  descend  to  the  chapel  by  a  great  num^^ 
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ber  of  step*.  The  bnrul- places  of  the  ' 
lather,  mother,  and  hosLMuid  of  the  Virghi 
are  alM  shown  here.  This  chapel  is  used  , 
in  common  by  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Ar- 
menians. Should  the  door  be  locked,  the 
Latin  monk  who  keeps  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  close  bj  will  gire  yon  access. 

Quite  close  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin 
is  the  Garden  of  GeUuemane,  or  a  portion 
of  the  same,  inclosed  by  a  high   wall.  ' 
Here  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  oar 
Savior  snffered  the  "agony  and  bloody 
sweat,"  and  where  Judas  betrayed  him 
with  a  kiss.     The  wall  incloses  eight  ren- 
erable  olive-trees,  the  largest  and  oldest- 
looking  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.     The  gar- 
den is  in  possession  of  the  Latin  Christians ; 
but  the  Greeks  are  inclosing  an  opposition 
garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.    The 
monk  in  attendance,  after  pointing  out  the 
impressions  of  the  apostles*  bodies  on  the 
rock,  the  grotto  of  the  Agony,  and  the  spot 
where  Judas  kissed  his  Master,  will  expect 
about  two  francs  backsheesh  from  the  party. 
Proceeding  up  the  hill,  we  arrive  at  a  small 
Tillage  of  Tiir,  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
Mount  qfOUoes,    This  village  occupies  the 
site  of  the  church  erected  by  Helena,  moth- 
er of  Constantine,  to  mark  the  spot  of  the 
Ascension,  although  the  Ascension  could 
not  take  place  here,  as  St.  Luke  says,  **  He 
led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany,"  which  is 
two  miles  farther  east.     In  the  centre  of 
the  small  village  is  a  domed  sepulchre, 
surrounded  by  numerous  smaller  Moslem 
tombs.    This  is  under  the  guardianship  of 
a  Dervish.     Backsheesh,  of  course,  is  ex- 
pected after  he  has  shown  you  the  print  of 
the  Savior's  foot  in  the  rock  from  whence 
he  made  the  Ascension.     Then  were  6rig- 
inally  ^100  prints,  but  the  Moslems  stole  one 
of  them  I    That's  as  bad  as  crawling  into  a 
hole  and  talcing  it  in  after  jfou.    All  writers 
on  the  subject  universally  agree  that  from 
this  spot  the  best  view  of  the  Holy  City  can 
be  obtained.     Try  and  view  the  city  from 
hero  at  sunrise. 

It  is  but  a  short  walk  firora  hero  to  Beih- 
any,  which  you  may  either  visit  now,  or 
wait  until  your  return  from  the  Jordan,  as 
you  pass  it  coming  back  from  that  excur- 
sion. It  is  a  miserable  dirty  Arab  village, 
but  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful 
neighborhood,  abounding  in  olive,  pome- 
granate, fig,  and  almond  troes,  and  associ- 
ated with  much  that  is  interesting  in  the 
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life  of  our  Lord.  Here  dwelt  Mary,  Msr- 
tha,  and  Lazarus ;  here  Mary  Magdslene 
washed  the  Savior's  feet  and  anointed 
them  with  the  precious  ointment;  and 
from  here  he  stsited  on  Palm  Snodsy  to 
make  his  triumphal  entianee  into  Jeniss- 
lem«  The  loin6  q/'ZoAintf  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  and  is  entered  bf  s 
dark  and  narrow  staircase.  It  was  tnn»> 
visited ;  and  by  no  means  forget  to  ezamuie 
formed  into  a  chapel  during  the  time  of  to 
Crusades.  The  houses  of  Mary,  and  Mar- 
tha, and  Simon  the  Leper  should  also  be 
the  identical  fig-tree  which  Jesus  cnned 
when  pointed  out  by  the  guide. 

The  tombs  and  sepulchres  situated  is 
the  Valley  of  Jehoehaphat,  and  in  the  val- 
ley to  the  southwest  and  west  of  Movnt 
Zion,  are  vety  numerous.  They  are  sll 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  each  of  them 
containing  one  or  more  repositories  for  the 
dead,  carved  in  the  side  of  the  tomb.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Tombs  of  tfae 
Kings  (these  are  quite  extensive),  Toobi 
of  the  Prophets,  Tombs  of  the  Judges, 
Tomb  of  Zacharias,  Tomb  of  Absslsn. 
This  last  is  ornamented  with  24  semi* 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  six  of  whtck 
are  on  each  fh>nt  of  a  prodigions  monu- 
ment of  a  single  stone.  It  is  cam^^^y 
surrounded  by  small  stones  to  a  consMen* 
ble  depth,  thrown  by  the  Jews  ttcm  tino 
immemorial,  to  show  their  contempt  for 
his  conduct.  There  are  also  in  the  viciiii- 
ty  of  the  last  the  Tombs  of  Jehoshapbat 
and  St.  James. 

Returning  to  the  city  through  St  Ste- 
phen's Gate,  on  the  left  hand  are  the  is- 
mains  of  the  Pool  ofBethetda,  860  feet  long, 
180  wide,  and  76  deep.  The  street  that 
leads  up  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre is  called  the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  is 
represented  by  your  guide  as  maricing  the 
road  along  which  Christ  was  led  to  cruci- 
fixion. ThU  street  Is  fiUed  with  tmditioo- 
al  stations,  which  are  pointed  out,  altfaoogb 
the  ground  the  Savior  trod  lies  fbrty  ^ 
below  the  present  surface ;  among  ctbeHi 
I  may  mention  an  indentation  made  in  ^ 
stone  wall  by  the  shoulder  of  the  Ssrior 
when  falling,  and  this  spot  is  altemattly 
kissed  by  the  pilgrims  and  spit  upon  by 
the  Jews  whenever  they  pass  thst  way. 
This  street  is  divided  into  fourteen  ststfoos, 
commemorating  the  different  sets  of  the 
Savior.    Tbi^  Latin  Omoenll  of  ike  F^ogm 
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Hon  stands  hoTe,  containing  the  Church  of 
the  Flagellation,  where  Jesus  is  supposed 
to  have  been  scourged.  Opposite  the  con- 
Tent  is  a  Turkish  barrack,  in  the  interior 
of  which  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Crotonutg  with 
J%onu.  Farther  on  is  the  Arch -of  the 
Eece  JlomOf  where  Pilate,  bringing  the 
Savior  out  before  the  populace,  cried  out, 
*<  Behold  the  man !"  Part  of  this  arch  is 
now  inclosed  in  a  church  attached  to  a  con- 
Tent  of  French  Sisters  of  Charity.  A  beau- 
tiful statue  of  the  Savior,  crowned  with 
thorns,  stands  under  a  half  dome  immedi- 
ately over  the  arch.  The  house  of  St  Ve- 
ronica, who  presented  her  handkerchief  to 
the  Savior  to  wipe  his  brow,  may  be  seen. 
This  handkerchief  is  now  one  of  the  princi- 
pal relics  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is 
said  to  be  impressed  with  a  picture  of  the 
Lord^s  face  in  blood.  The  place  is  also 
pointed  out  where  Simon  was  compelled  to 
carry  the  cross. 

The  Citadel  or  Tcwer  of  David  is  situ- 
ated  near  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  consists  of 
an  assemblage  of  square  towers,  protected 
on  one  side  by  a  wall;  and  on  the  other  by 
a  deep  ditch.  The  Tower  of  David,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole,  stands  to  the 
northeast,  and  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  of  which  Josephus 
ao  often  speaks.  This,  however,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  great  controversy.  This  tower  was 
probably  the  residence  of  the  Latin  kings 
of  Jerusalem,  and  is  stamped  upon  many 
of  their  coins. 

We  advise  travelers  by  all  means  to  call 
on  our  very  worthy  countryman,  Dr.  Bar- 
clay, who  will  be  delighted  to  see  them, 
as  well  as  to  show  tbem  the  immense  quar- 
ries under  the  city  discovered  by  himself 
through  the  medium  of  his  dog.  Be  par- 
ticular to  get  a  Jewish  guide;  they  are 
much  more  intelligent  than  others. 

There  are  two  excursions  from  Jerusa- 
lem which  every  traveler  is  obliged  to 
make:  one  to  Hebron,  the  other  to  the 
I>ead  Sea  and  the  Jordan. 

IVom  Jenuakm  to  Hebron,  via  Bethle- 
bom,  Rachel's  tomb,  and  the  Pools  of  Sol- 
omon. The  excursion  will  take  two  days; 
timo  each  way,  seven  hours. 

Issuing  from  the  Jaffii  gate,  we  cross 
tlie  hill  of  "  Evil  Counser  on  its  summits 
To  our  left  are  some  ruins,  said  to  be  those 
of  the  country-house  of  Caiaphas  the  high- 
priest.    In  tiiree  quarters  of  an  hour  we 


pass  the  convent  of  Mar  Elias.  Here  a 
depression  is  shown  in  the  rock,  said  to 
be  the  form  of  Elias,  who  here  lay,  weary 
and  hungry,  when  he  was^  fed  by  the  an- 
gels. 

In  one  hour  and  three  quarters  we  ar- 
rive at  Bethlehem,  which  in  rank  stands 
first  among  the  holiest  places  on  earth, 
and,  next  to  Jerusalem^  contains  more  at- 
traction to  the  Christian  traveler  than  any 
other  spot  on  the  globe.  The  town,  which 
at  a  distance  presents  a  very  fine  and  im- 
posing appearance,  contains  about  2500  in- 
habitants, nearly  all  of  whom  are  Chris- 
tians. In  the  most  prominent  portion  of 
the  town,  and  rising  conspicuously  above 
all  other  buildings,  is  the  embattled  mon- 
astery, an  enormous  pile  of  buildings,  con- 
sisting of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
convents,  which  surround  the  church,  used 
in  common,  which  stands  over  the  Cave  of 
the  Nativity.  This  church,  which  was 
erected  in  the  early  portion  of  the-  fourth 
century,  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  is  the  oldest  Christian  church  in  the 
world.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of  beams 
of  cedar  from  the  forest  of  Lebanon.  Its 
gold  and  mosaics  are  entirely  gone ;  but 
when  Baldwin  was  crowned  here  King  of 
Jerusalem,  it  was  in  all  its  glory. 

Descending  14  or  15  steps,  and  travers- 
ing a  long  passage,  we  enter  the  Crypt  or 
Ch€gi)el  of  the  Nativity.  The  floor  and  walls 
are  marble.  It  is  about  88  feet  long  and 
12  wide.  At  the  eastern  end  is  a  silver 
star,  around  which  are  the  words  **Sic  de 
Virgine  Maria  Jetnu  Chritttu  natus  est" — 
**Here  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary."  In  the  floor  of  the  church,  im- 
mediately above  this  star,  is  another  of 
marble,  said  to  be  under  that  point  of  the 
heavens  in  which  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
stood  stationary  to  mark  out  the  birthplace 
of  our  Savior.  About  20  feet  from  the  sil- 
ver star  there  is  a  small  recess  in  the  rock, 
in  which  is  a  block  of  marble  hollowed  out 
to  represent  a  manger :  the  ordinal  wood- 
en one  is  now  deposited  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  and  there  pa- 
raded by  the  Pope  in  the  Christmas-day 
ceremonies.  In  front  of  the  manger  is  the 
altar  of  the  Magi.  If  the  Savior  was  in 
the  manger  in  a  cave,  we  can  not  under- 
stand St.  Matthew,  who  says,  *'They  came 
into  the  house  where  the  young  child  was." 
We  have  also  here  the  chapels  or  altars 
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of  the  Innocents— 20,000  of  whom  were  | 
thrown  here  after  the  musacre  by  Herod 
— the  altar  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  altar 
of  Joseph,  where  he  retired  at  the  moment , 
of  the  nativity.    The  whole  chapel  is  light- 1 
ed  by  over  90  gold  and  silver  lamps,  pre- 1 
sented  by  different  sovereigns  of  Europe.  | 
The  silver  star,  which  every  pilgrim  de-  j 
voatly  kisses  on  his  bended  knees,  was  < 
sent  from  Vienna,  in  1852,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  which  the  Latins  accuse 
the  Greeks  of  having  ttolm. 

.There  are  several  other  oypts  and  grot- 
toes, the  most  interesting  of  which  is  that 
of  St.  Jerome.  Here  this  father  of  the 
Chorch  died,  and  here  he  spent  the  great- 
er portion  of  his  life.  His  tomb  is  here 
shown,  but  his  remains  were  carried  to 
Rome.  One  of  the  finest  pictures  in  Rome, 
by  Domenichino,  is  that  of  St  Jerome  tak- 
ing the  sacrament  on  his  death-bed,  in  this 
chapel. 

Below  the  convent,  on  the  outside,  is  the 
celebrated  MUk  GroUo.  Tradition  says 
that  here  the  Mother  and  Child  hid  from 
Herod  for  some  time  previous  to  their  de- 
parture lor  £g3'pt.  The  grotto  is  hewn 
out  of  the  white  limestone  rock,  and  it  is 
said  that  its  whiteness  was  caused  by  a  few 
drops  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  milk,  and  that 
a  visit  to  the  cave,  or  the  possession  of  a 
small  piece  of  the  stone,  has  the  power  of 
supematurally  increasing  a  woman's  milk. 
Small  pieces  are  consequently  in  great  de- 
mand, and  are  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

About  half  an  hour  distant  to  the  east 
is  the  GroUo  of  the  Shepherds.  This  is  a 
small  subterranean  chapel,  said  to  be  built 
over  the  spot  where  th^  angels  appeared 
to  the  shepherds  announcing  the  birth  of 
our  Savior. 

About  three  miles  southwest  of  Bethle- 
hem lie  the  Pools  of  Solomon.  They  are 
three  in  number.  They  average  about  800 
fcet  square,  and  40  deep.  The  upper  one 
is  26  feet  deep,  next  40  feet,  and  next  60. 
They  are  fed  from  fountains  in  the  vicini- 
ty. The  water  was  conveyed  from  here 
to  Mount  Moriah  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
which  still  exists.  Maundrell  says,  tradi- 
tion relates  that  King  Solomon  shut  up 
these  springs,  and  kept  the  door  of  them 
sealed  with  Us  own  signet,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  preserve  the  waters  for  his  own  drink- 
ing in  their  oatiml  freshness  and  purity. 
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In  the  environs  of  Bethlehem  Josephnt 
mentions  the  town  of  Etham,  where  tiie 
summer  palace  of  Solomon  stood,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  be  described  in  Ecclesisstes 
ii,  4, 5.  It  is  situated  about  one  and  a  quar- 
ter miles  east  of  the  Pools  of  Solomoo,  and 
is  represented  now  by  the  little  village  of 
Ortas,  whose  habitations  are  of  the  mean- 
est description.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
lUam  where  Samson  was  seized  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  Philistines. 

Returning  to  the  Pools,  after  "psaang 
Abraham's  Oak^  under  which  it  is  said  h« 
pitched  his  tent  and  received  the  visits  of 
the  angels,  we  arrive  at  jffieftron,  which  is, 
next  to  Damascus,  the  oldest  city  ia  the 
world.  It  contains  at  present  about  9000 
inhabitants,  one  fourth  of  whom  are  Jew*. 
There  are  no  Christians.  The  town  is  verf 
prettily  situated  in  the  *'  Valley  of  Eshcol," 
as  noted  ifow  for  its  splendid  grapes  as  hi 
days  of  yore.  Hebron  was  formerly  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  cities  of  the  Holjr 
Land.  Here  King  David  for  a  long  tine 
kept  his  court,  and  here  was  the  birthplace 
ofJohn  the  Baptist.  Here  Abraham  bought 
from  Epfaron  the  Hittite  the  cave  and  the 
field  of  Machpelah,  and  here  lie  buried  Abiv 
ham  and  Sarah  his  wife,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  and 
Leah,  and  Joseph,  who  was  brought  up  oat 
of  Egypt  Over  these  tombs  the  pioos 
Helena  erected  a  church,  which  is  now 
turned  into  a  mosque ;  and,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  holiest  places  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, Christians  are  never  allowed 
to  visit  it.  Ali  Bey,  who,  thou|^  a  Span- 
iard, passed  himself  off  successfWy  as  s 
Mussulman,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  ad- 
mission, says :  "All  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Patriarchs  are  covered  with  rich  carpets 
of  green  silk,  magnificently  embroidered 
with  gold ;  those  of  their  wives  sre  red, 
similarly  embroidered.  The  Sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople furnishes  the  carpets,  which 
are  renewed  from  time  to  time.  I  oomt- 
ed  nine,  one  over  the  other,  upon  tlie  seiwl- 
chre  of  Abraham.  The  rooms,  also,  which 
contain  the  tombs,  are  covered  with  rich 
carpets.  The  entrance  to  them  is  gaarded 
witii  iron  gates  and  wooden  doors,  pisled 
with  silver,  with  bolts  and  padlocks  of  the 
same  metal.  There  are  computed  to  be 
upward  of  100  persons  employed  is  the 
service  of  the  temple.  It  consequently  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  many  alms  most  be 
paid."     There  an  nine  mosques  in  the 
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town.    The  one  over  these  tombs  is  the 
lojgtat. 

On  your  retam  to  Jenisalem  yon  might 
leave  the  direct  road  by  which  you  came, 
and  visit  the  Convent  of  St.  John  in  the 
Desert 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  visit  Hebron 
can  take  Bethlehem  on  the  way  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  although  it  is  two  hours  out  of 
the  way. 

The  excursion  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  and  Jericho,  occu- 
pies about  three  days — that  is,  you  have 
to  pajf  for  three  days.  The  usual  fare  paid 
to  the  dragoman  is  $6  25  per  day,  he  fur- 
nishing every  thing,  horses,  tents,  and  pro- 
visions, to  which  add  $2  50  paid  to  the 
sheik  of  the  territory  lying  between  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Jordan,  on  consideration  of 
which  he  insures  your  person  from  rob- 
bery, and  sends  a  sheik  to  accompany  the 
party. 

Starting  Arom  Jerusalem  at  noon,  in 
about  four  hours  we  arrive  at  the  Convent 
of  Afar  Sabtiy  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
picturesque  buildings  in  Syria.  It  is  built 
in  the  side  of  the  tocIks  which  overliang  an 
immense  precipice.  On  projecting  cliffy 
are  towers,  chapels,  and  terraces.  Some 
cf  the  caves  in  the  rocks  are  artiAcial  and 
some  natural;  indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  which  is  masonry  and  which  nature. 
It  is  stronffly  fortified  by  a  massive  wall, 
pierced  with  portals,  to  protect  it  ftorn  the 
raida  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs ;  and  having 
the  reputation  of  being  the  richest,  as  it  is 
the  oldest  convent  in  Syria,  makes  every 
precaution  necessary.  On  your  arrival, 
after  traversing  a  first  court,  where  are  the 
stables  for  your  horses,  you  ascend  an  ab- 
rupt staircase  to  a  platform,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  a  circular  chapel  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  St  Saba.  On  the  other 
side  is  the'  church.  This  building  is  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  It 
is  snrmoanted  by  a  dome,  which  is  sus- 
tained by  arches  resembling  somewhat  in 
disposition  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  in 
ConBtantinople.  Numerous  staircases  lead 
from  the  church  to  the  cells  of  the  monks, 
which  are  cut  in  the  rock.  Those  of  St. 
John  of  Damascus  and  St  Cyril  are  shown. 
Descending  a  flight  of  steps,  you  enter  a 
fine  apartment,  surrounded  by  a  wide  di- 
van, on  which  you  sleep  at  night.  A  monk 
enters,  carrying  on  a  small  salver  a  glass 


of  raJd,  a  teaspoonfal  of  jelly,  and  a  glass 
of  water.  The  raid  is  as  strong  as  raw 
brandy ;  you  drink  that,  eat  the  jelly,  and 
drink  the  water.  This  is  all  the  convent 
supplies,  supper  and  breakfast  being  pre- 
pared by  your  own  servants  in  the  court- 
yard, or  in  your  tents,  if  3'ou  do  not  lodge 
at  the  convent  for  the  night.  St.  Saba 
was  born  in  489,  and  founded  this  convent 
in  483.  The  cave  he  first  inhabited  is 
shown.  It  is  said  that  on  his  first  visit  it 
was  occupied  by  a  lion.  St.  Saba  intima- 
ted to  the  monarch  of  the  woods  that  he 
intended  to  make  it  his  future  residence, 
whereupon  the  lion  quietly  withdrew !  He 
lived  here  until  his  death  in  582,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  zeal  in  extermi- 
nating the  heresy  of  the  Monophysites. 
The  Persians  plundered  the  convent  in  the 
7th  century,  and  forty-four  of  the  monks 
were  murdered :  their  skulls  are  shown  in 
a  small  chapel.  Females  are  not  allowed 
to  cross  the  threshold.  The  convent  is  oc- 
cupied by  Greek  monks,  and,  if  visitors  can 
have  a  choice  of  rooms,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  their  getting  as  far  away  from 
the  church  as  possible.  The  author's  apart- 
ment was  connected  with  the  chapel  by  an 
opening  in  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  from 
the  hours  of  2  A.M.  to  6  A.M.  (daybreak) 
he  found  it  impossible  to  sleep,  owing  to 
the  noise  made  by  two  monks  praying  in 
the  most  boisterous  manner  the  whole  of  the 
time :  it  sounded  like  two  rival  auctioneers 
knocking  down  goods  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  The  fee  to  the  convent  is  included 
in  the  charge  of  the  dragoman. 

From  Mar  Saba  to  the  Dead  Sea  the 
time  is  4^  hours.  The  country,  as  you  ad- 
vance, seems  destitute  of  every  thing  but 
worn-out  barren  rocks.  Soon  you  come 
in  sight  of  a  grand  but  desolate  scene :  be- 
tween two  walls  of  mountains  running 
north  and  south,  without  the  slightest 
break  or  undulation,  lies  the  Dead  Sea; 
away  north  of  which  yon  see  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  and  can  track  the  course  of  the 
river  by  the  willows  and  reeds  that  border 
it.  The  traveler  will  readily  understand 
how  much  *' going  down"  there  is  tram  the 
fiact  that  the  Dead  Sea  lies  nearly  4000  feet 
below  Jerusalem,  or  1800  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean.  According  to  the  survey 
made  by  Lieutenant  Lynch  in  1848,  the 
entire  length  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  46  miles, 
and  ita  greatest  breadth  11  miles;  its  me- 
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dium  depth  is  1000  feet;  its  greatest  depth 
1300.  The  mountaina  which  inclose  it  on 
every  side  are  not  less  than  2000  feet  high. 
The  story  that  birds  could  not  fly  across 
this  sea,  owing  to  its  pestiferons  inflaence, 
is  entirely  incorrect.  The  author  has  seen 
both  geese  and  pigeons  flying  on  its  sur- 
£gu».  The  specific  gravity  of  its  waters  is 
very  gnat,  conseqaent  on  the  large  amount 
of  briny  matter  which  they  hold  in  solu- 
tion. The  waves,  instead  of  splashing, 
roll  Like  a  sea  of  oil ;  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  sink  in  it,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
horse,  who,  in  trying  to  swim,  rolls  over  on 
his  side,  is  very  amusing.  The  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  sea. 

The  time  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Jor- 
dan is  only  one  hour,  riding  over  a  perfect- 
ly level  plain,  which  is  covered  with  a  thin, 
smooth  dust. 

The  Jordan  is  about  200  miles  in  length, 
running  through  the  Lake  of  El-HMeh  and 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Between  the.  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  the  distance  is 
70  miles,  and  between  £1-Hfileh  and  the 
latter  the  distance  is  only  8.  It  varies  in 
breadth  Arom  60  to  160  feet ;  and,  accord- 
ing as  the  Lake  of  £1-Huleh  is  60  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  1812  feet  below,  the  &11  is  great,  and 
consequently  the  current  very  rapid,  as  the 
author  knows  to  his  cost,  having  been  car- 
ried below  the  landing  in  swimming  across, 
and  getting  hte  feet  cut  in  the  most  fright- 
ful manner  in  trying  to  stem  the  current 
while  crawling  over  the  stones  at  the  ford 
below.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  place 
where  John  baptized  the  Savior;  where 
the  Israelites  crossed;  where  Elijah  di- 
vided the  waters  and  passed  over  with  Eli- 
sha,  ascending  into  heaven  from  the  op- 
posite bank;  where  Elisha,  on  whom  the 
mantle  of  Elijah  had  &llen,  smote  the  wa- 
ters and  again  divided  them. 

During  Easter,  the  Monday  of  the  Pas- 
sion Week,  the  Christian  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  come  to  bathe  in  the 
Jordan  at  this  spot.  This  singular  custom 
is  described  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  hap- 
pened to  reach  the  Pilgrims'  Ford  just  as 
the  cavalcade  approached :  *' At  8  A.M.  we 
were  aroused  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
pilgrims  were  coming.  Rising  in  haste, 
we  beheld  thousands  of  torch-lights,  with 
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a  dark  mass  beneath,  moving  rapidly  over 
the  hills.  Striking  our  tents  with  precipi- 
tation, we  hurriedly  removed  them  and  all 
our  effects  a  short  distance  to  the  left.  Ws 
had  scarce  finished  when  they  were,  upon 
us — men,  women,  and  children,  moni^ 
upon  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  d<mkej% 
rushed  impetuously  by  towaid  the  bank. 
They  presented  the  appearance  of  fugitiTes 
from  a  routed  army.  Our  Bedouin  frienda 
here  stood  us  in  good  stead :  sticking  their 
tufted  spears  before  our  tent,  they  UsnaA 
a  cordon  around  us.  But  for  then  m 
should  have  been  run  down,  and  most  of 
our  effects  trampled  upon,  scattered,  and 
lost.  Strange  that  we  should  have  beeo 
shielded  from  a  Christian  throng  by  wOd 
children  of  the  desert — ^Moslems  in  nime, 
but  pagans  in  reality.  Nothing  bat  tbe 
spears  and  swarth}'  faces  of  the  Arabs  pro* 
tected  us.  I  had  in  the  mean  time  eesi 
the  boats  to  the  opposite  shore,  a  little  ^ 
low  the  bathing-place,  as  well  to  be  oat  of 
the  way  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  render  as- 
sistance should  any  of  the  crowd  be  swept 
down  by  the  current  and  in  danger  of 
drowning.  While  the  boats  were  taking 
their  position,  one  of  the  earlier  bathen 
cried  out  that  it  was  a  sacred  place;  bat 
when  the  purpose  was  explained  to  him  ke 
warmly  thanked  ns.  Moored  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  with  their  crews  in  them,  Ui^ 
presented  an  unusual  spectacle.  Tbe  part)r 
which  had  disturbed  us  was  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  great  body  of  tbe  pilgrims. 

"At  five,  just  at  the  dawn  of  day,  ^ 
last  made  its  appearance,  coming  over  tbe 
crest  of  a  high  ridge  in  one  tummltoovs  and 
eager  throng.     In  all  the  wild  haste  of  • 
disorderly  rout— Copts,  Russians,  P<»J«J 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians,  from  all 
parts  of  Asia,  from  Europe,  and  from  Aih- 
ca,  and  from  far  disUnt  America— on  ^ 
came,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  evoy 
age  and  hue,  and  in  every  variety  of  cot* 
tume,  talking,  screaming,  and  shoatio^K 
every  known  language  under  the  sat 
Mounted  as  variously  as  those  who  MJ 
preceded  them — ^many  of  the  women  ana 
children  were  suspended  in  ^«^^!^f^ 
fined  in  cages — and  with  eyes,  strained  to- 
ward the  river,  heedless  of  all  '^^^'^^^ 
obstacles,  they  hurried  eagerly  ^''^""fj' 
and,  dismounting  in  haste,  and  difnjw^ 
with  precipitation,  rushed  down  sad  tt^ 
themselves  into  the  stream. 
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"They  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  one 
impulsive  feeling,  and  perfectly  regard- 
less of  the  observation  of  others.  Each 
plunged  himself,  or  was  dipped  by  anoth- 
er, three  times  l>elow  the  surface  in  honor 
of  the  Trinity,  and  then  filled  a  bottle  or 
some  other  utensil  from  the  river.  The 
bathing-dress  of  many  of  the  pilgrims  was 
a  white  gown  with  a  black  cross  on  it. 
Host  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  drass- 
ed,  cat  branches  of  the  agnus  castas,  or 
willow,  and,  dipping  them  in  the  consecra- 
ted stream,  bore  them  away  as  memorials 
of  their  visit.  In  an  hour  they  began  to 
disappear,  and  in  less  than  two  hoars  the 
trodden  surface  of  the  lately-crowded  bank 
reflected  no  hnman  shadow.  The  pageant 
disappeared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  approach- 
ed, and  left  to  us  once  more  the  silence  and 
the  soUtnde  of  the  wilderness.  It  was  like 
a  dream.  An  immense  crowd  of  human 
beings,  said  to  be  8000,  but  I  thought  not  so 
many,  had  passed  and  repassed  before  our 
tents,  and  left  not  a  vestige  behind  them.*' 

From  the  Jordan  to  the  site  of  ancient 
Jericho  the  time  is  about  two  hours,  trav- 
eling over  an  uncultivated  and  perfectly 
level  plain,  which  in  J(»ephus's  time  was 
considered  the  most  fruitful  land  of  Ju- 
dffia.  Near  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho  we 
pus  the  filthy  village  of  Kiha,*  inclosed  by 
a  thick  hedge  of  **  nubk"  to  protect  it  from 
the  raids  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

A  little  farther  on  we  arrive  at  the 
"Fountain  of  Elisha,"  now  known  as  i4m 
e»-SuU(m,  where  we  encamp  for  the  night. 
This  plain  is  capable  of  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
"when  watered  by  the  brook  issuing  from 
the  Fountain  of  Elisha.  It  was  then  cov- 
ered with  luxuriant  gardens  of  palm-trees, 
whiob  grew  to  an  unusual  size.  Here  also 
grew  the  famous  Myrobalanum,  or  balsam- 
^'ees,  the  fruit  of  which  had  the  virtue  of 
almost  instantaneously  curing  all  wounds. 
'Hie  whole  of  the  groves  were  given  by 
^ark  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  from  whom 
Herod  the  Great  purchased  them,  with  the 
ttception  of  the  balsam-trees,  which  she 
ti^iwplanted  to  the  city  of  Heliopolis  in 
^gypt.  Here  Herod  the  Great  built  the 
new  city  of  Jericho,  and  adorned  it  in  the 
™OBt  magnificent  manner.  Here,  also,  he 
died.  Your  dragoman  does  not  point  out 
^e  tree  which  Zaccheus  climbed  to  see  the 
^▼ior,  but  ho  does  his  hmue.     It  is  now 


occupied  by  half  a  dozen  Turkish  soldiers. 
A  fine  view  may  be  had  from  the  top.  The 
fountain  of  Elisha,  the  waters  of  which  Eli- 
sha  healed,  being  the  second  miracle  he 
performed,  was  formerly,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  conveyed  in  aqueducts  over  a 
vast  extent  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation.  The  water  at  its  source  is  very 
sweet,  but  quite  warm. 

Leaving  Jericho  in  the  morning,  in  about 
six  hours  we  arrive  at  Jerusalem,  passing 
over  the  most  dangerous  and  dreary  road 
in  Syria.  On  this  road  Sir  Frederick  Hen- 
niker,  the  author,  **fell  among  thieves," 
was  robbed,  and  nearly  murdered.  We  see 
from  here  no  vestige  remaining  of  the  for- 
est where  the  she-bears  lurked  that  **  tare 
the  forty-and-two  wicked  children.'*  Al- 
though not  on  the  direct  road  to  Bethel,  it 
would  be  visible  from  any  of  the  numerous 
heights.  You  pass  through  Bethany  on 
your  way  to  Jerusalem. 

Previous  to  leaving  Jerusalem,  by  mak- 
ing application  to  the  grand  patriarch,  you 
can  obtain  the  following  document  certify- 
ing that  you  have  visited  the  holy  places 
of  Palestine. 

"IX  DEI  NOMINE.    AMEN. 

"  Omnibus,  et  singnlis  prsevcntes  litteros  fn- 
specturiBj  lecturis,  vel  leg!  audlturis  fidem,  no- 
tumque  facimus  Nos  TerrsB  Sanctsa  Custos. 

"  D'num  D'Dum  Pembroke  Fetridge  AmericA- 
num — Jerusalem  feliclter  pervenisse  die  22  men- 
els  Decemlier,  anni  1859 ;  inde  subsequentlbus 
diebns  pneclpua  Sanctuaria,  in  qiiibus  Mundi 
Salvator  dilectum  populum  snum.  Imo  et  totius 
buynani  geoeris  perditam  congenem  ab  inferi 
servitute  raieci'ecorditer  libera vit;  utpote:  Cal- 
varlum,  ubi  Cruel  afllxna,  devlcta  morte,  Coell 
Januas  nobLs  aperuit ;  88.  Sepulcrum,  ubi  Sac- 
rosanctum  ^ua  corpus  seoonditum,  triduo  ante 
suam  glorioeiflsimam  Reenrrectionem  quievit ;  ao 
tandem  ea  omnia  Sacra  Palfflxtinie  Loca  gresni- 
btis  Domini,  ac  I^eatlsslma)  ^ns  Matrla  Marie 
consocrata,  a  Religio«iB  noctriB  et  peregrinis  vis- 
itarl  aolita,  visitaflae  et  magna  cum.devotione  in 
eia  Miapam  audivinse. 

*^  In  quorum  fldem  haa  ecripturas  officii  noatri 
alglllo  munitaa,  per  Secretarium  ezpediri  man- 
davimus. 

^^  DatlB  apud  S.  Civitatem  Jerusalem  ex  Vene- 
rabill  nostro  Conventu  88.  Salvatoria  die  29 
mense  1  Xbr^,  anno  D.  1860. 

"  Db  mando  Kxmi,  Prifl  CustodU- 

[8BAi<.]      "Fb.  C1.EMIEN8  A  Salbbio,  Tema 
Sanctffi  SecretariuB.** 

From  Jerusalem  to  Bfffiymt^  via  Kablous 
(Shechem),  Samaria,  Jenin,  Nazareth,  Mt. 
Tiberias,  Capernaum,  Safed,  Banias  (Css- 
sarea  of  Philip),  Damascus,  and  Baalbec, 
will  occupy  in  actual  travel  thirteen  days, 
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and  Damascas  is  the  only  place  on  the 
route  at  which  the  generality  of  travelers 
care  about  making  any  lengthened  stay. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Nablous  or  Nabw 
Aw,  Neapolis  or  '^New  Ci^%"  the  ancient 
Shechem^  Murray  makes  the  time  12  hours ; 
the  author  rode  it  in  7.30!  Dragomans 
generally  make  two  days  of  the  distance ; 
if  good  riders,  one  is  sufficient.  On  our 
way  we  pass  the  site  of  Gibeah-Ramah, 
the  home  of  Saul,  and  for  some  time  the 
seat  of  his  government.  Some  distance  on 
our  right  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Bethel; 
but  Bethel  has  *'come  to  naught,"  and 
there  is  nothing  there  to  see.  Here  Ja- 
cob, lying  on  the  ground  with  a  stone  for 
his  pillow,  dreamed  of  a  ladder  that  reach- 
ed from  heaven  to  earth,  with  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending,  and, 
waking,  named  the  place  Beth-el,  the  house 
of  God. 

To  visit  Shiloh  or  Seilnn,  a  half-hour's 
extra  ride  must  be  taken  from  the  main 
road.  The  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  was 
placed  here  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  remained  until  the  end  of  the  govern-, 
ment  of  the  judges.  The  site  of  ancient 
Shlloh  b  unmistakable,  being  described 
with  unusual  precision  in  the  Bible  (Jer. 
vii,  12).  Proceeding  on  our  route,  about 
half  an  hour  before  we  reach  Nablous  we 
come  to  Jacob's  Well,  now  in  a  ruinous 
state,  and  choked  up  with  stones.  Chris- 
tian, Jew,  and  Mohammedan  all  agree  as 
to  its  identity.  These  are  the  same  fields 
that  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor, 
and  this  well  did  Jacob  dig.  Here  Christ 
eat  and  talked  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
A  short  distance  east  of  the  well  is  the 
supposed  tomb  of  Joseph,  kept  in  good  re- 
pair and  surrounded  by  a  well.  Accord- 
ing to  Joshua,  it  is  more  likely  he  was 
buried  here  than  at  Hebron.  **And  the 
bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children  of  Is- 
rael brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  buried  they 
In  Shechem." 

Yon  now  pass  between  the  two  mounts 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  where  Moses  command- 
ed Joshua  to  read  the  Law  before  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel.  According  to  Mr. 
Stanley,  Mount  Gerizim  is  noted  for  two 
memorable  events,  namely,  Abraham's 
meeting  with  Melchisedek,'and  where  he 
offered  up  Isaac  for  a  burnt-offering.  An 
excursion  to  the  shrine  of  the  Samaritans 
at  the  top  should  be  made  by  all  means. 
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Nablons  contains  about  8000  inhabit- 
ants, most  of  whom  are  Mohammedaiu, 
500  Greeks,  150  Samaritans,  and  100  Jew«. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  of  great 
beauty,  stretching  along  the  eastern  base 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  or  **  Mount  of  Bless- 
ing." The  houses  are  well  built,  buttiie 
streets  are  filthy  and  very  narrow;  nearij 
all  the  houses  meet  across  the  street  at  the 
top,  and  form  arches,  shutting  oat  the 
light  of  the  sun.  The  inhabitants  of  Na- 
blous have  a  very  bad  character ;  they  hate 
the  Christians  and  Jews,  and  are  always  is 
a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  authorir 
ties.  It  is  noted  for  its  olive-oil  and  eoap 
factories.  There  are  few  cities  in  the  woiid 
dating  back  as  far  as  this,  having,  as  ire 
do,  its  history  for  over  4000  years.  Here 
Abraham  first  pitched  his  tent  in  Canaan; 
Simeon  and  Levi  here  slaughtered  the  en- 
tire male  population  to  avenge  the  dishonor 
of  their  sister  Dinah ;  and  here  Rehoboam 
was  proclaimed  king  over  all  Israel 

In  the  interior  of  the  village,  the  mins  of 
the  Church  of  the  Passion,  or  Resoirectioo, 
built  in  1167,  may  be  visited;  also  that 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  Samari- 
tan synagogne  is  a  simple  building  vith 
whitewashed  walls  and  matted  floor,  capa- 
ble of  containing  40  or  60  persons.  Oppo* 
site  the  door  is  a  recess  concealed  by  a  car- 
tain,  and  here  is  kept  the  celebrated  Sama- 
ritan Codex.  The  Samaritans  believe  only 
in  the  Pentateuch,  or  first  five  books  of 
Moses.  They  erected  formerly  a  tempis 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  but  it  was  destn^'ed  by 
the  Jews,  to  whom  the  word  Samaritio 
was  a  name  of  reproach,  under  John  Hyr- 
canus. 

The  excursion  to  Mount  Gerizim  tak^ 
about  two  hours  to  go  and  return,  and  m 
better  be  done  on  horseback.  The  nuss 
are  not  in  any  way  remarkable,  but  the 
views  from  the  mountain  are  superb,  tbt 
scenery  being  as  fine  Yuen  as  in  any  p<rt 
of  Palestine. 

From  Nahkm  to  Jemn  (the  direct  roote). 
via  Samaria,  is  about  eight  hours. 

In  two  hours  we  arrive  at  the  ^*^ 
of  Herod,  and  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  It  is  situated  at  the  top 
of  a  hiU  which  rises  some  three  hondjw 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  ^ 
only  objects  of  interest  in  this  misenm 
vUlage,  which  contains  about  5W  inwo- 
itants,  are  the  remains  of  Herod's  i«*» 
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colonnade  and  the  Cburcli  of  St.  John. 
The  latter  was  erected  by  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  over  the  reputed  sepulchre  of  their 
patron  saint,  John  the  Baptist.  The  tomb 
is  excavated  out  of  a  solid  rock,  some  fif- 
teen feet  below  the  floor  of  the  church. 
Tbe  building  is  now  roofless,  and  the  walls 
fast  crumbUng  away.  The  Inhabitants 
are  most  insolent  and  clamorous  for  back- 
shtetk.  Be  particular  the  fee  is  g^iven  to 
the  proper  keeper  (about  25  cents),  or  you 
may  get  into  trouble;  considerable  show 
of  weapons  and  a  very  small  sprinkling 
of  piastres,  however,  and  you  will  get 
along  very  well.  The  columns  of  the  col- 
onnade that  now  remain  are  sixty  or  sev- 
enty in  number;  their  capitals  are  gone, 
and  they  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  soil. 
Samaria  was  founded  by  Omri,  king  of 
Israel,  and  besieged  under  his  successor 
Ahab — ^who  married  the  notorious  Jezebel 
— ^by  the  King  of  Damascus.  The  suffer- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  siege  lasted,  was  hor- 
rible— mothers  boiling  and  eating  their  in- 
fant children  for  food.  It  was  relieved  as 
predicted  by  Elisha  the  prophet.  It  was 
again  besieged  by  the  Assyrians  in  720 
B.C.  and  taken.  It  waB  presented  by  the 
Emperor  Augustus  to  his  favorite,  Herod 
the  Great,  who  rebuilt  it  with  great  mag- 
nificence, naming  it'Sebaste,  in  honor  of 
the  donor. 

Travelers  preferring  to  visit  Cssarea 
and  Mount  Carmel  on  the  coast  to  going 
more  direct  to  Nazareth  by  Jenin,  Nain, 
and  Endor,  strike  off  to  the  left  at  Sama- 
ria ;  the  former  route  will  take  four  days, 
the  latter  two.  From  Samaria  to  Jenin 
the  time  is  five  hours.  After  passing  the 
-village  of  Geba  we  see  on  our  left  the  ruins 
of  the  fortress  of  Sanar,  belonging  to  an 
independent  family  of  sheiks.  It  has  with- 
stood a  great  many  sieges.  It  was  storm- 
ed and  carried  by  Abdallah  Pacha  in  1880. 
The  sheik's  fiimily,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
were  rebuilding  it  when  the  author  passed 
through  the  countr}'  in  1860. 

Jenin  is  most  beautifully  situated,  lying, 
aa  it  does,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
Valley  of  Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  Pal- 
estine. It  contains  2000  inhabitants.  On 
the  hill  behind  the  town  there  is  a  foun- 
tain, from  which  the  place  derives  its  name, 
a  modem  aqueduct  leading  from  which  con- 
veys the  water  to  the  centre  of  the  town. 


The  beautiful  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  which 
we  now  enter,  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  thirteen  miles  from  north 
to  south.  It  is  known  to  the  Arabs  in  the 
present  day  as  Merj  Ibn  Andr,  **the  Plain 
of  the  Sons  of  Amir."  Right  before  us 
stands  Moutit  Tabor,  rising  like  a  cone 
from  the  dead  level  plain. 

The  time  from  Jenin  to  Nazarethy  on  a 
direct  line,  passing  only  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle  Ei-Fukh,  where  the  brave 
General  Kleber,  with  3000  Frenchmen, 
kept  80,000  Turks  at  bay  for  six  hours, 
until  relieved  by  Napoleon,  is  only  five 
hours.  The  more  interesting  route  will  be 
to  make  a  detour  to  the  right,  passing  Mount 
Gilboa,  once  crowned  with  a  fortress,  but 
now  by  the  village  of  Wezar.  On  a  pro- 
jecting spur  of  Mount  Gilboa  stood  ancient 
Jezreel^  the  capital  of  Ahab  and  the  wicked 
Jezebel,  and  the  scene,  first,  of  their  cru- 
elty, and  then  of  their  retribution.  A  few 
miles  farther  we  come  to  S6Iem,  or  ancient 
ShuneTtij  ptLSBingLitde  Hermon,  or  tbe  ^^Uill 
of  Moreh"  near  which  Gideon  attacked 
the  Midianites.  Travelers  should,  by  all 
means,  ascend  the  mountain,  for  the  view 
obtained  of  the  localities  associated  with 
our  Bible  history  amply  repays  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ascent.  It  was  in  Shunem 
that  Elijah  restored  the  Shunamite's  child 
to  life,  as  related  in  2  Kings  iv.,  8-87. 
Riding  round  the  base  of  Little  Hermon,  in 
40  minutes  we  reach  Nain^  where  Jesus 
restored  to  life  the  widow's  son ;  and  in  an- 
other half  hour  we  reach  Endor ^  where,  in 
one  of  the  numerous  caverns  hewn  in  the 
cliffs  above  the  houses.  King  Saul's  inter- 
view with  the  witch  took  place.  This 
route  will  occupy  four  hours  longer  than 
the  other ;  this  is  about  nine  hours  to  Naz- 
areth. 

Nazareth,  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation, 
and  the  home  of  the  Savior  during  his  boy- 
hood years,  contains  a  population  of  8000 
inhabitants,  2500  of  whom  are  Christians. 
The  village  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
elevation  on  the  western  side  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  valleys  in  Syria,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards. 
The  Latin  convent,  a  large  square  building 
inclosed  by  a  wall,  contains  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation,  and  the  house  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
hung  with  rich  damask  silk,  and  adorned 
with    tasteless   finery.     Underneath   the 
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church  are  shown  the  kitchen,  parlor,  and  ' 
bednMm  of  the  Virgin.  In  front  of  the  al- 
tar an  two  granite  pillars,  standing  about ' 
three  feet  apart ;  thej  are  pointed  out  as  , 
occapying  the  precise  spots  on  which  the 
angel  and  Mary  stood  at  the  moment  of  the 
Annunciation.  One  of  the  columns  seems 
to  have  been  broken  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  above  the  floor;  the  upper  part  re- 
mains suspended  from  the  roof;  a  frag- 
ment of  another  column  is  placed  immedi- 
ately below  it,  resembling  it  in  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  opper  portion  is  granite,  and 
the  lower  marble !  The  monks  say  they 
were  once  the  same  pillar,  but  the  Mo- 
hammedans hacked  it  through  with  their 
swords  in  the  vain  attempt  to  pull  down 
the  roof,  and  that  the  upper  part  is  miracu- 
lously suspended  without  supporL  Ton 
are  now  led  to  the  workshop  of  Joseph,  a 
small  whitewashed  chapel ;  over  the  altar 
is  a  representation  of  Joseph  and  Jesus  at 
work.  A  little  west  of  this  is  a  small  chap- 
el, which  the  monks  represent  as  the  syna- 
gogue in  which  Christ  provoked  the  Jews ; 
close  by  is  another,  purporting  to  contain 
the  "  table'*  of  Christ,  on  which  he  com- 
monly ate  both  before  and  after  the  Resur- 
rection. On  the  walls  of  this  chapel  are 
copies  of  a  certificate  from  the  pope  attest- 
ing its  authenticity,  and  granting  seven 
years  and  forty  weeks'  indulgence  to  Chris- 
tians who  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Naz- 
areth, and  said  Apaier  and  am,  they  being 
in  a  state  of  grace.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  village  the  Greeks  have  their  Church 
of  the  Annunciation,  built  over  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin.  They  say  the  event  of 
the  Annunciation  took  place  while  Mary 
was  drawing  water  from  this  fountain. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in 
rural  pursuits.  Travelers  preferring  to 
visit  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  proceeding  along 
the  coast,  turn  to  the  left  here.  The  time 
to  Beyrout  by  this  route  is  about  four 
days. 

The  direct  road  from  Nazareth  to  TV&e- 
rku  occupies  about  five  hours.  By  this 
route  you  pass  over  the  battle-field  of  Hat- 
tin,  where  the  Sultan  Saladin  gave  the  final 
blow  to^  the  Crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land, 
completely  exterminating  their  army,  and 
taking  the  King  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  prisoners, 
slaying  with  bis  own  hand,  as  he  had 
sworn  to  do,  Raynald  of  Cbatillon,  who 
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treadieroudy  broke  the  truce  between  the 
Arabs  and  Christians  by  plundering  a  car- 
avan from  Damascus,  uid  refusing  to  give 
up  the  merchants  at  the  request  of  the  sal- 
tan. By  this  route  yon  pass  also  thnogh 
Cana  of  GaUlee,  where  Christ  performed 
the  miracle  of  turning  the  water  into  wine. 
In  a  small  church  the  urns  aie  still  shown 
by  the  Greek  monks  which  contained  the 
water.  Our  route  to  Tiberias  is  ma  Mount 
Tabor.  This  occupies  two  hours'  longer 
time,  including  the  time  to  make  the  as- 
cent of  the  mountain  (nearly  an  hour). 
You  should  by  no  means  fiiil  to  make  the 
ascent 

MomU  Tabor  lies  about  seven  miles  east 
of  Nazareth.  It  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration; 
but  recent  travelers  have  shorn  it  of  that 
crowning  glory.  The  proof  is  this,  at  thai 
time  its  summit  was  covered  with  hoose^ 
and  we  still  s^  the  ruins  of  the  town  and 
fortress  defended  and  repaired  by  Josephns. 
The  view  from  the  top  is  most  magnificent 
Looking  toward  the  south,  you  have  in  foil 
view  the  high  mountains  of  Gilbos,  fatal 
to  Saul  and  his  sons.  On  the  east  }'0U  per- 
ceive Lake  Tiberias,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  dis- 
tant about  four  hours.  On  the  north  yos 
discover  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitades  and 
the  city  of  Saphet  standing  on  a  Ttxy 
eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain;  and 
to  the  southwest  you  discern  at  a  distance 
the  Mediterranean,  apd  all  around  yon  have 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  plain. of  Esdrse- 
lon  and  Galilee.  There  is  a  convent  now 
in  course  of  erection  on  top  of  the  mount 

Entering  the  town  of  TAeriat,  we  pass 
the  warm  baths  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  he  hav- 
ing erected  a  building  over  them.  They 
are  considered  very  efficacious  in  all  rhen- 
matic  complaints.  The  present  town  coo- 
tains  2500  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
Jews,  who  expect  their  Messiah  to  airite 
here  and  establish  his  throne  at  Safed.  It 
was  built  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  named 
after  his  patron,  the  Emperor  Tiberias.  1^ 
is  at  present  a  miserable  and  filthy  town* 
There  is  a  small  convent  built  on  t***fjj 
of  Peter's  house,  and  where  it  is  siipp06e« 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  was  made; 
it  is  occupied  by  a  6ingle  monk.  If  T^ 
do  not  camp  out,  you  will,  of  coarse,  stop 
there ;  the  view  of  the  lake  and  the  sor- 
rounding  country  from  the  top  of  the  hoo* 
is  very  fine.    Pay  the  monk  a  visit,  by  «* 
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means ;  he  is  rather  intelligent,  and  a  '^jol- 
ly good  fellow." 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias,  or  Sea  of  Galilee, 
is  14  miles  in  length  and  7  in  breadth  at 
the  widest  part.  Of  the  numerous  villages 
that  formerly  clustered  around,  its  shores, 
few  now  remain,  if  we  except  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Tiberias,  which  extend  along  the 
shore  as  far  as  the  warm  baths.  **  Ship- 
less  and  boatiess  as  this  lake  now  is,  we 
learn  from  Joeephus  that  during  the  ob- 
stinate and  sanguinary  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Jews,  considerable  fleets 
of  war-ships  floated  upon  its  waters,  and 
7en*  sanguinary  battles  took  place  there. 
One  engagement  especially,  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  when  the  Jews  had  revolted  un- 
der Agrippa,  was  most  sanguinary,  Titus 
and  Trajan  being  present,  as  well  as  Ves- 
pasian, who  commanded  the  Roman  forces. 
The  terrible  defeat  by  the  Romans  under 
Titus  of  the  revolted  Jews. of  Tarichsea 
had  caused  vast  multitudes  of  the  fugitives 
to  seek  safety  in  the  shipping  on  Lake  Tibe- 
rias ;  but  the  indefatigable  Romans  speed- 
ily built  and  equipped  numerous  vessels 
stiU  Urger  than  those  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
hitter  were  totally  defeated ;  andj  accord- 
ing to  Josephns,  both  the  lake  and  the 
shores  were  covered  with  blood  and  man- 
gled bodies  to  snch  an  extent  that  the  very 
air  was  infected.  It  is  added  that  in  this 
battle  on  Lake  Tiberias,  and  the  previous 
engagement  of  Tarichaea,  upward  of  6000 
P^hed ;  and,  as  if  this  horrible  amount 
of  carnage  was  insufficient,  1200  were  sub- 
Mquently  massacred  in  cold  blood  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Tiberias,  and  a  consider- 
able number  were  presented  to  Agrippa  as 
aUves." 

After  Jesus  was  expelled  from  Nazareth 
|ie  dwelt  upon  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
ilee, consequently  every  spot  npon  which 
yon  tread  is  holy  ground.  Here  three  of 
the  most  eventful  years  of  his  existence 
were  passed.  In  no  other  place  did  he 
perform  so  many  miracles.  Along  these 
shores  vast  multitudes  followed  him ;  here 
his  disciples  ftrst  beard  his  words,  and  gazed 
^th  wonder  at  his  miracles ;  now  every 
thing  is  bleak,  barren,  and  deserted. 
*  A  short  distance  along  the  shore,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  we  arrive  at  the  site 
of  CaperiKmm,  hardly  a  trace  of  which  re- 
niains.  The  few  that  are  visible  are  near 
^«  e^rio,  "The  Fountain  of  the  Fig. 
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A  little  further  we  arrive  at  Mejdel,  the 
ancient  Magdala — but  what  wretchedness ! 
Notwithstanding  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil,  what  a  change !  In  the  time  of  our 
Savior  this  shore  was  the  most  densely 
populated  portion  of  Palestine.  Tiberias, 
Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  Gamala, 
Hippos,  Tarichsea,  Scythopolls,  and  other 
cities,  were  all  densely  inhabited. 

From  Tiberieu  to  Bamd*  there  afe  two 
routes :  one  by  Safed  and  Kadesh-Naphta- 
li,  occupying  three  days ;  the  other  direct, 
occupying  two  days,  by  the  Mill  of  Mel- 
luhah  and  Dan  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
'^Miir*  u  noticed  in  our  description  of 
Syria. 

'The  time  from  Ain  el-T4n  to  Safed  h 
about  three  hours.  Safed  is  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  mountain.  It  is 
identified  with  the  "city  set  upon  a  hill 
which  can  not  be  hid"  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
the  mountain  is  one  of  those  on  which  the 
Transfiguration  is  said  to  have  taken  place. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  4000, 
one  third  of  whom  are  Jews.  The  castle 
which  stands  on  the  northern  crest  of  the 
mountain  was  built  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
garrisoned  by  the  Knight  Templars.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  Safed  was  celebra- 
ted for  its  schools  of  Hebrew  literature. 

From  Safed  to  Kedes,  or  Kedesh-Naphta- 
li,  the  time  is  from  four  to  five  hours.  Kedes, 
formerly  one  of  the  "cities  of  refuge"  of 
the  Israelites,  is  now  rendered  interesting 
by  its  ruins.  These  principally  consist  of 
two  buildings,  both  appearing  to  be  of  Ro- 
man architecture.  The  first  is  about  25 
feet  square,  and  consists  of  two  chambers, 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  second,  which  stands  about  100  yards 
distant,  is  much  larger,  and  is  also  square. 
The  central  doorway  still  remains  perfect, 
and  is  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture. 
There  are  no  columns  standing,  but  sever- 
al capitals  may  be  seen  of  Corinthian  order. 
Near  by  is  a  fountain  surrounded,  by  sar- 
cophagi, several  of  which  are  double,  and 
very  curious.  The  ornaments  are  almost 
entirely  defaced,  and  they  are  now  used  as 
water-troughs.  The  remainder  of  the  way 
to  Banias,  which  occupies  about  six  hours, 
has  little  of  interest  until  we  reach  Tell  eU 
Kadg,  the  Dan  of  the  Scriptures.  Here  £b 
the  Fottfitom  of  the  Jordan,  whose  waters 
burst  forth  with  great  force,  forming  a 
small  lake,  and  then  fiowing  with  a  rapid 
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corrent  to  the  soiith.  This  is  the  largest 
fonntain  in  S^rria,  and  the  surroandings 
are  both  fnctoresque  and  lorelv. 

Banids,  or  CeBtarea  PhiUppi,  is  a  misera- 
ble Tillage  of  about  fifty  houses,  rendered 
interesting  by  its  castle,  one  of  the  finest 
mins  in  Syria.  It  stands  about  1000  feet 
above  the  town,  and  is  accessible  only  fiom 
the  eastern  side  by  a  narrow  zigzag  path. 
The  time  from  Banias  u  about  one  hour. 
The  antiquity  of  this  castle  mounts  to  the 
time  of  the  Herods,  judging  from  its  ma- 
sonry and  l>eveled  stones.  It  was  first  tak- 
en by  the  Crusaders  in  1130,  but  finally 
returned  to  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  in 
whose  power  it  remained  until  abandoned 
in  the  17th  century.  At  Banias  is  also  the 
upper  source  of  the  Jordan.  The  waters 
rise  in  a  cavern  formerly  dedicated  to  Pan, 
and  called  PamnnL,  where  Herod  built  a 
beautiftil  temple  in  honor  of  Cesar  Au- 
gustus. This  spring  does  not  compare  in 
beauty  with  the  one  at  Tell  el-Kady. 

From  Banias  to  Danuuau^  12  hours,  or 
two  days,  resting  at  Kefr  HauwaVy  which 
is  about  midway.  Neither  this  village  nor 
the  route  contain  any  thing  of  interest  to 
the  traveler. 

Danuucutj  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
was  founded  by  Uz,  grandson  of  Noah.  It 
contains  160,000  inhabitants,  five  sixths 
of  whom  are  Mohammedans ;  the  balance 
Christians  and  Jews.  It  contains  but  one 
hotel — Locanda  MeUuk;  iecte  $2  50  per 
day ;  service  extrc^  and  poor  enough.  All 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  as  dear  as  in 
London  or  Paris.  The  bazars  of  Damas- 
cus, with  the  exception  of  the  amber  and 
shoe  bazar  of  Constantinople,  are  far  ahead 
of  those  in  that  city  or  Cairo. 

The  city  of  Damascus  dates  back  over 
4000  years:  1400  years  it  was  independ- 
ent. The  Babvlonian  and  Persian  sover« 
eigns  governed  it  for  over  four  centuries. 
It  was  then  conquered  by  the  Greeks,  who 
governed  it  for  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
The  Romans  occupied  it  for  seven  centu- 
ries, the  Saracens  for  four  and  a  half,  and 
now  under  the  Turks.  The  great  boast 
of  its  inhabitants  is  that  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  never  yet  has  floated  over  its  bat- 
tlements. Colonel  Chesney,  a  graphic  En- 
glish writer,  says,  '^  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
numerous  coffee-houses,  and  shops  of  con- 
fectioners and  bakers,  besides  its  abundant 
supplies  of  meat,  rice,  vegetables,  and 
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fimita  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  inhale 
iUnts.** 

There  are  about  400  public  cook-ehops, 
in  which  ready-made  dishes  are  prepared 
for  sale.  The  city  is  still  remarkable  for 
its  silk  manu£sctories,  and  for  its  jeweler?, 
silver-smiths,  white  and  copper  smiths; 
also  for  its  carpenters,  trunk  and  tent  mak- 
ers; but  perhaps  the  various  articles  of 
leather  are  the  most  prominent  mannfao- 
tnres.  These  are  boots,  shoes,  slippers, 
saddles  covered  with  velvet,  and  bridles 
highly  ornamented  with  cowrie-shells,  be- 
sides the  trappings  of  camels,  and  commoa 
equipments  of  a  caravan,  such  as  tents, 
strong  net-bags,  water-skins,  etc.  Indeed, 
nowhere  else  in  the  East  can  caravan  pfep> 
arations  be  made  with  the  same  advantage 
and  speed. 

There  are  in  the  city  eight  synagogues, 
one  Latin  and  three  Franciscan  convents, 
in  addition  to  four  churches,  and  some  oth- 
ers now  converted  into  mosques.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  about  200,  the  firmest  of 
which  was  once  a  cathedral  dedicated  to 
St.  John  of  Damascus.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  a  Corinthian  temple,  some  of  whose 
columns  still  remain.  With  the  exception 
of  this,  and  a  mosque  at  the  northeastern 
end  of  the  city,  which  contains  some  re- 
mains of  a  temple  to  Serapis,  all  the  stree* 
tures  are  modern  or  Turkish.  The  d^, 
like  Cairo,  is  divided  into  quarters  ftr 
Christian,  Jew,  and  Turk.  The  gates  eos^ 
necting  them  are  closed  at  sunset,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  admission  after  that  time, 
and  then  only  when  provided  with  a  lan- 
tern. 

The  exterior  of  the  houses  of  Damsseis 
has  a  mean  appearance,  but  the  interior  is 
generally  very  handsome.  Neariy  everv 
house  has  a  beautiful  garden,  fragrant 
with  orange-flowers  and  rose-buds,  a  spark- 
ling fountain  fed  by  the  waters  of  Abaaa 
or  Pharpar.  The  ceilings  are  arabesque, 
walls  mosaic,  and  floors  marble.  The 
roofs  are  terraced,  but  those  in  the  sub- 
urbs are  generally  covered  with  small  cu- 
polas. Altogether,  it  is  considered  the 
most  Oriental  citv  of  the  world.  "The 
spirit  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  prevalent  in 
all  its  streets ;  their  fantastic  tales  are  re- 
peated to  rapt  audiences  in  the  coflee- 
houses,  and  hourly  exemplified  in  the 
streets."  **  Though  old  as  history  its^ 
thou  art  fresh  as  the  breath  of  ^ning, 
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blooming  as  thine  own  roao-bud,  and  fra- 
grant as  thine  own  orange-flower,  O  Da- 
mascns,  pearl  of  the  East ! ' '  The  "  sights" 
of  Damascus  are  few.  The  principal  are 
the  great  mosque,  with  its  three  minarets, 
to  which  access  maj  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  American  consuL  This  build- 
ing occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
iM'hich  was  suironnded  by  beautiful  colon- 
nades, some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
court  of  the  mosque,  while  others  are  sur- 
rounded by  modem  buildings,  and  may  be 
Been  from  the  shoenmkers'  and  jewelers' 
bazars.  The  time  when  this  temple  was 
transformed  into  a  Christian  church  is  not 
known.  When  taken  by  the  Saracens,  the 
edifice  was  equally  divided  between  Mos- 
lems and  Christians ;  but  in  705,  under 
Khalif  Walid,  the  former  took  complete 
possession.  The  present  mosque  consists 
of  a  large  rectangular  court,  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  which  is  the  mosque  itself. 
This  is  divided  into  three  naves,  supported 
by  Corinthian  columns.  The  pavement  is 
of  marble,  covered  with  mats  and  carpets ; 
tin  walls  are  also  of  marble,  but  in  some 
places  the  ancient  mosaic  still  remains, 
representing  palm-trees  and  palaces.  Near 
the  transept  rises  a  pretty  cupola,  in  carved 
wood,  built  over  a  cave  which  is  said  to 
contain  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a 
gold  casket.  Behind  an  iron  grating  in 
the  wall  the  ankles  of  Mohammed  are  also 
pointed  ouk  The  three  minarets  of  the 
mosque  are  called  the  MdiUnei  eUArus^ 
<*the  Minaret  of  the  Bride ;"  the  Mddinet 
I$a^  "the  Minaret  of  Jesus ;"  and  the  Ma- 
dinei  d-^kuHnyeh,  ''the  Western  Minaret" 
The  view  to  be  obtained  from  them  is  most 
beantiftil.  The  length  of  the  entire  build- 
ing is  JMK)  feet,  and  the  width  800.  The 
CuMIa,  which  is  800  feet  long  by  600  wide,  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  looks  very  for- 
midable from  the  outside,  but  within  is  a 
complete  wreck.  There,  in  the  **  street 
called  Strait,"  we  have  the  house  of  An- 
anias, where  Paul  lodged ;  also  the  scene 
where  Paul  was  let  down  from  the  wall  in 
a  basket  This  last  is  near  the  Christian 
cemeter}'.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  is  the  traditional  scene  of  Paul's  con- 
yersion.  One  of  the  most  sublime  views 
is  Damascus  from  the  heights  of  Salihneh. 
Here,  it  is  said,  Mohammed,  when  a  cam- 
el-driver, first  came  in  sight  of  Damascus, 
imd  refused  to  enter,  saying,  '*Man  can 


have  but  one  paradise,  and  my  paradise  Is 
fixed  above."  The  famous  Abd  el  Kader 
resides  in  Damascus,  so  well  known  from 
his  wars  in  Algeria,  and  also  from  his  kind 
rescue  of  so  many  Christians  during  the 
massacre  of  1860. 

From  Damatcus  to  Baalbec,  distance  15 
hours,  or  two  days,  resting  the  first  night 
at  Zebdany,  which  is  a  little  over  halfway. 

Four  hours  after  leaving  Damascus  we 
pass  the  Fountain  of  F^eh,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Syria,  and  the  principal  source 
of  the  River  Barada.  In  about  five  hours 
we  pass  the  village  of  Suk  Wady  Barada, 
the  ancient  Abila,  where  Lysanias  was  mur- 
dered through  the  instramentality  of  Cleo- 
patra. • 

The  village  of  Zebdany  contains  3500  in- 
habitants, and  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
Yale  of  Barada,  surrounded  by  groves  of 
olive,  almond,  and  walnut  trees,  with  the 
mountains  of  anti-Lebanon  rising  in  its 
rear  to  the  height  of  7000  feet  Situated 
1000  feet  above  Zebdany  is  the  picturesque 
vUlage  otBludan,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  aristocracy  of  this  section  of  the  country. 

Baalbec.  —  Owing  to  the  discovery  of 
Jewish  architecture  amid  the  Doric,  Tus- 
can, and  Corinthian  mlns  of  Baalbec,  it  is 
by  many  considered  the  bouse  of  the  for- 
est of  Lebanon  which  Solomon  built  for 
his  Egyptian  wife ;  and  as  his  successors 
were  altogether  idolatrous,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  this  favorite  dwell- 
ing was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Baal, 
or  the  Sun ;  Baalbec  of  the  Syrians  mean- 
ing the  same  as  Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks, 
viz.,  City  of  the  Sun.  Although  we  do 
not  know  the  origin  of  these  mighty  ruins, 
we  do  know  the  city  passed  successively 
beneath  the  rule  of  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  and  was  plundered  by  the 
Arabs  in  A.D.  689;  suffered  under  various 
assailants  during  the  Crusades,  and  was 
sacked  and  dismantled  by  the  Tartars  un- 
der Tamerlane. 

^^  Where  Lebanon  in  glory  rean 

Her  cedars  tn  the  sky, 

Paalbec,  amid  the  Mn>I,  appeara 

To  catch  the  curious  eysi 

And  'mid  her  giant  walka  of  old 

The  wild  goat  seeks  a  quiet  fold. 
^^No  pen  has  traced  thy  ancient  state, 

No  poet  sung  thy  pride, 

Bat  yet  we  know  that  thou  wert  great 

O'er  all  the  world  beside ; 

Thy  lofty  columns  proudly  stand. 

Lone  relioB  of  a  giant's  hand. 
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*^  Bui  my,  who  buHt  thee  np^  thou  qneen  ? 

Did  SoiomoD  the  Great* 

Did  Shebtt  e  lovely  mistreea  lean 

On  yonder  parapet, 

And  listen  to  the  tinklhiR  i^oand 

Of  JudAh'is  daughters  dancing  round  f 
^^The  Saracenic  prophetn  taught, 

Amid  their  eaveroed  hallo, 

TiMt  devils  and  the  genU  wrought 

Thy  eyerlastiog  wkIU  ; 

That  Solomon  designed  the  plan. 

And  they  built  up  what  he  began. 
^^  Bethoron  and  the  cities  vast, 

That  towered  in  Palestine, 

Have  crumbled  into  dust  at  last, 

Hut  still  thy  glories  shine. 

8ix  pUlars  rear  their  capitals 

An  hundred  feet  above  thy  walh*, 
*^And  fresh  as  from  the  sculptor's  hand, 

Tlic  carving  now  appears ; 

The  leaves  of  the  acanthus  stands 

The  test  of  countless  years ; 

lu  grand  Corinthian  order  they 

First  catch  the  morning's  purple  ray. 
^^  Three  eras  speak  thy  ruined  piles, 

The  fii-st  In  doubt  conccviled ; 

The  Fecond,  when,  amid  thy  flies, 

The  Koroan  clarion  pealed ; 

The  third,  when  Saracenic  powers 

Raised  high  the  caliph's  massy  towers. 
**  But,  ah !  thy  walls,  thy  giant  walls, 

Who  hiid  them  in  the  sand  f 

Belief  turn*  pale,  and  fancy  falls 

Before  a  work  so  grand ; 

And  well  might  heathen  seers  declare 

That  fallen  angels  labored  there. 
^^  No,  not  in  Egypt's  ruined  land, 

Nor  'mid  the  Grecian  isles, 

Tower  monuments  so  vast,  so  grand. 

As  Itaalbec's  early  piles ; 

BHall:)ec,  thou  city  of  tlie  Sun, 

Why  art  thou  silent,  mighty  one? 
**  The  traveler  roams  amid  thy  rocks. 

And  scarehes  after  light ; 

So  searched  the  Romans  and  the  Turks, 

But  all  was  hid  in  night; 

Phoenicians  reared  thy  pillars  tall. 

But  did  the  genU  build  thy  walU" 

Mr.  Prime  says,  '*  If  all  the  rains  of  an- 
cient Rome  that  are  in  and  arotmd  the 
modern  city  were  gathered  together  in  one 
gronp,  they  would  not  equal  in  extent  the 
ruins  of  Baalbec;"  and  notwithstanding 
the  space  covered  with  these  ruins  is  only 
900  feet  long  by  500  feet  wide,  Mr.  Prime 
is  not  far  astray.  The  magnificence  and 
magnitude  of  the  columns,  and  the  Cy- 
clopean masonry,  has  for  centuries  been  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  no  description 
that  we  can  possibly  give  will  approach 
the  reality.  The  temples  of  Baalbec  stood 
upon  an  artificial  platform,  raised  above 
the  plain  80  feet,  having  immense  vaults 
underneath.  The  style  of  this  foundation 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  foundation  of 
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Solomon's  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  stones 
being  beveled,  but  of  a  much  lar^r  lize. 
Three  of  the  stones  in  this  foundation  wall 
are  each_^  feet  long,  by  15  wide  and  13 
deep,  raised  to  a  height  of  20  feet  Oot- 
side  of  this  platform,  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner, there  is  a  wall  where  many  of  the 
stones  measure  80  feet  long,  by  15  wide  and 
18  deep.  On  the  platform  stood  three  tem- 
ples, the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  Cbcular  Temple.  The 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  or  Great  Temple,  was 
290  feet  long  by  160  broad,  surroonded  b/ 
Corinthian  columns  75  feet  high,  and  7  feet 
8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
stones  of  the  entablature,  which  reached 
from  column  to  column,  were  15  feet  high 
by  15  long,  making  the  total  height  at  the 
top  of  the  entabhiture  90  feet.  The  stones 
forming  the  entablature  were  fastened  to* 
gether  by  wrought-iron  clamps  inserted  in 
.the  ends,  one  foot  thick.  Six  only  of  these 
immense  columns  now  remain  standing. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  stands  on  a  plat- 
form of  its  own,  some  10  feet  lower  thao 
that  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  is  the  most 
perfect  ruin  in  S3rria.     Its  dimensions  ob 
the  outside  are  230  feet  by  120  feet.    Oar 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  this  most  magnificent  of  tem^ 
pies ;  you  must  visit,  explore,  and  stadj 
for  yourself.    *  *  £ven  with  arch  destroyed, 
column  overthrowir,  pilaster  brt^en,  and 
capital  defaced,  so  vast  at  once  and  so  es- 
qniaitely  beautiful  in  design  and  scnlptaR 
are  the  ruins  which  here  surround  the 
traveler,  that  we  scarcely  wonder  at  the 
fond  superstition  which  leads  the  nations 
to  aver,  and  stoutly  to  maintain,  that  mass- 
es BO  mighty  were  never  transported,  and 
upreared  by  human  hands,  but  that  the 
once  magnificent  but  now  ruined  Baalbec 
was  built  by  the  Genii,  reluctantly,  ret  i^ 
resistibly  coerced  to  their  Titanic  labors  br 
the  mighty  power  of  the  seal  of  the  wise 
son  of  David."     About  three  fourths  of* 
mile  west  of  the  ruins  is  the  quany  whence 
the  larger  stones  in  the  wail  were  tak^ 
One  still  remains  here,  hewn  all  round  and 
underneath,  with  the  exception  of  about 
one  foot,  which  still  retains  it  in  its  natiTe 
bed.     Its  dimensions  are  69  feet  kngf  ^ 
17  wide  and  14  deep.     The  present  village 
of  Baalbec  is  a  miserable  place,  containJB? 
about  500  inhabitants. 

From  Baalbec  to  Beyrouth  time  16  boon, 
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or  two  days,  stopping  at  the  viUage  of  Zah- 
leh ;  eight  hours  from  the  ruins,  riding  the 
whole  time  over  a  beautifhi  and  fertile 
plain  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
cotton. 

Zciltk  contains  a  population  of  10,000 
louls,  mostly  Christian.  It  is  beautifully 
sitaated  in  a  deep  glen,  surrounded  by  tall 
poplars.  The  hUl^  on  either  side  are  cov- 
ered with  vineyards.  After  making  the 
sscent  of  Lebanon,  the  scene  is  the  finest 
in  S3rria. 

From  Baalbec  to  the  Cedars  requires 
about  two  days  longer. 

Beyrout  contains  about  60,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  finely  situated  on  a  project- 
ing headland  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
honsss  are  crowded  together,  and  the  streets 
are  very  narrow ;  it  is,  however,  consider- 
ed one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  Syria. 
In  the  suburbs  are  many  commodious 
houses,  surrounded  by  groves  of  prickly- 
pear,  mulberry,  flower,  and  fruit-trees. 
To  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  city  are 
red  sand-hills,  rising  over  300  feet  in 
height.  The  hotels  are  Belle  Vue  in  the 
town,  and  Belle  Vue  outside  the  town.  The 
latter  is  preferable,  if  you  intend  making 
any  stay.  The  landlord  is  an  honest  and 
obliging  man. 

Although  the  Berfftus  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  much  celebrated  for  its  learn- 
ing, its  modem  importance  is  of  recent 
growth.  The  remains  of  antiquit}"*  are 
very  fine.  They  consist  of  a  few  pillars, 
the  ruins  of  a  moat^  and  some  traces  of 
baths.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of 
any  consequence.  The  town  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  cultlviation  of 
the  mulberry-tree  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  in  Beyrout, 
there  being  no  streets  fit  for  one  to  run, 
neither  is  there  a  road  in  the  country  near 
it,  if  we  except  the  fine  macadamized  road 
recently  built  to  Damascus  by  a  French 
company,  which  must  become  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  trade  and  travel  of  Beyrout 
Agrip^  the  Elder  adorned  Beyrout  with 
beautiful  buildings.  It  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  In  1110  it  was  captured 
by  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  I.,  and 
remained  in  their  possession,  with  a  short 
exception,  until  1291,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Turks.  It  was  bombarded  hy  an 
English  fleet  in  1840  for  the  purpose  of 


driving  out  the  troops  of  Ibraham  Pacha, 
who  had  overrun  all  Syria,  and  even  threat- 
ened the  sultan  on  his  throne. 
-  Should  the  traveler  find  it  impossible  to 
land  at  Jaffa,  coming  from  Egy  p^  or  should 
he  land  first  at  Beyrout,  and  wish  to  make 
the  double  tour  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  that 
is,  going  up  the  shore  via  Sidon,  Tyre,  Acre, 
Mount  Carmel,  Cssarea,  and  Jafik,  and  re- 
turning to  Beyrout,  as  described  in  the  pre- 
vious pages,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a 
somewhat  better  bargain  with  the  drago- 
man per  day  than  if  only  for  the  single 
tour.  This  trip  will  extend  the  time  about 
eight  days,  or  about  forty  days  in  all. 
Early  in  the  season,  say  sooner  than  May, 
very  nervous  lady  travelers  should  not  un- 
dertake this  journey,  as  there  are  numer- 
ous rivers  to  ford,  some  of  which  are  rather 
difficult,  especially  when  enlarged  by  re- 
cent rains. 

It  is  generally  near  noon  before  the  en- 
tire train  is  en  route,  and  in  five  hours  and 
a  half  we  arrive  at  Nah  ed-Damaur,  the  an- 
cient TamyroM,  where  we  encamp  for  the 
night.  This  river  was  formerly  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
seen;  now  it  is  necessary  to  ford  the 
stream.  The  second  day  brings  us  to  Si- 
don, after  having  passed  in  one  hour  and 
a  half  the  Khan  Nebi  Jounee,  or  the  khan 
of  the  prophet  Jonah^  where  tradition  fixes 
the  spot  where  Jonah  was  vomited  out  of 
the  whalers  belly.  Sidon  is  most  pictur- 
esquely situated,  contains  a  fine  fortress, 
and  6000  inhabitants,  8000  of  whom  are 
Arabs.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  Phosnicians,  but  from  the  time 
of  the  Christian  era  it  has  been  little  wor- 
thy of  note.  The  citadel  was  built:  by 
Louis  IX.  in  1268.  In  the  eighteenth- cen- 
tury it  was  the  port  of  Damascus,  and  en- 
grossed the  commerce  of  Europe  with  Syr- 
ia, but  it  is  now  almost  without  a  vessel. 
The  present  town  consists  of  a  few  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  and  presents  nothing  of 
interest  to  the  traveler.  In  1866  a  remark- 
able sarcophagus  was  discovered,  about  a 
mUe  from  the  city,  bearing  a  Phoenician 
inscription.  It  is  now  in  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre,  at  Paris.  The  distance  from 
Sidon  to  Tyre  is  about  eight  hours*  actual 
traveling — a  very  long  day. 

Tjpre  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  world,  having  been  founded 
2700  years  before  the  Christian  era.     It 
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oontoins  a  population  of  4000  t 
half  ChnttUiu  and  half  Mohammedans. 
The  only  nuns  of  importance  aie  those  of 
an  ancient  cathedral,  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern ends  of  which  are  standing.  Thb  u 
probablj  the  chnich  where  Frederick  Bsr- 
barossa  and  Origen  were  boned,  and  where 
William,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  historian 
of  the  Crosades,  presided  daring  ten  jears. 
Tyre  was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most 
important  cities,  both  in  the  knowledge  of 
navigation  and  of  the  arts.  The  friend- 
ship of  its  King  Hiram  and  Solomon  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  sacred  history. 
The  city  was  besieged  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  Palaaynu^  the  portion  on  the  main 
land,  was  soon  taken,  bat  the  island  resist- 
ed for  7  months,  until  a  mote  was  formed 
connecting  it  with  the  shore,  when  it  was 
saccessfully  stormed.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Crusaders  in  1124,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  antil  the  taking  of  Acre  by  the  Mos- 
lems, more  than  a  century  later.  One 
hour  and  a  half  east  from  Tyre  is  the  tomb 
of  Hiram,  an  immense  sarcophagns  of  lime- 
stone 12  feet  long,  resting  on  a  pedestal  10 
feet  high.  From  Tyre  to  Ra*  em-Nakourah 
the  distance  is  six  boars,  or  one  day's 
travel.  A  small  dkowr  should  be  made  on 
leaving  Tyre  to  visit  Solomon's  Wells,  and 
the  ancient  aqueduct  for  conveying  water 
to  the  city. 

Six  hours  from  Ras  en-Nakonrah  and  we 
arrive  at  i4 ere  or  Ahka  (St.  Jean  d'Acre). 
Take  the  inland  road  from  Nakourab — ^it  is 
fiir  preferable  to  the  shore  road ;  in  truth, 
it  is  beautiful — lovely  lanes  lined  with  high 
cactus-trees.  The  population  of  Acre  is 
about  5000,  700  of  whom  are  Christians. 
During  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  it  took 
the  name  of  Ptolenials,and  under  this  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  fortifications  of  Acre  are  grand,  and 
exceedingly  perfect ;  they  are  also  highly 
interesting  in  a  historical  point  of  view, 
illustrating  some  of  the  most  sanguinary 
scenes  in  modem  and  medisBval  warfare. 
It  was  here  the  Knights  of  St.  John  made 
their  great  defense  before  the  hordes  of  in- 
fidels under  the  Sultan  Ibn  Kalaoun,  who 
carried  the  works  after  a  siege  of  thirty- 
three  days.  The  Christian  citizens  and 
soldiers,  to  the  number  of  60,000,  were  then 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  into  slav- 
ery. Bonaparte  besieged  Acre  in  1799, 
and  would  have  carried  it  but  for  the  ar- 
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rival  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  There  is  s 
beautiful  mosque  in  the  town,  which  bss 
been  finely  repaired  lately.  A  soldier  will 
show  yon  over  and  roond  the  Ibftificatioos. 
Ten  miles  over  a  lovely  beach  and  we  sr- 
rive  at  Kaifa,  sitaated  at  tlie  base  of  Mount 
Carmel,  or  in  ei^t  hoars  (one  day)  one  csn 
arrive  at  Nanreth,  on  the  dked  road  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  ten  miles  to  Ku£s  and  the  exesr- 
sioo  to  Mount  Carmel  will  oocupjr  the 
whole  day.  Yon  may  either  encamp  at 
Kaila,  and  ride  up  to  the  convent  on  Homt 

Carmel,  returning  to  the  cami»ng<^iiiid 
in  the  evening,  or  remain  all  night  in  the 
convent.  The  piomontory  of  Mount  Csr- 
mel,  which  is  1850  feet  high,  prqjecte  aloog 
distance  into  the  sea,  and  is  rich  in  ver- 
dure.  The  convent  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  finest  positions  inuiginable.  It  is  spe- 
cially noticed  for  being  the  scene  of  sons 
of  the  mirades  of  Elias,  and  the  moob 
date  the  foundation  of  their  order  tarn  Us 
time.  The  sons  of  the  prophet  retained 
possession  of  his  grotto  untfl  the  Inrth  of 
Christianity,  when  they  acknowledged  tbs 
Messiah.  Profane  writers  prove  the  ex- 
istence ct  this  sanctuary,  and  it  was  visit- 
ed both  by  Pythagoras  and  Tadtns.  The 
church  of  the  convent  is  built  over  tiie 
grotto.  Notice  in  the  church  the  mosB- 
ment  erected  over  the  remains  of  Edmond 
Henri  Ettenne,  Prince  de  Craon  and  of  the 
Holy  Empire.  He  died  in  Pkris,  bot  re- 
quested tiiat  his  son  should  bring  his  le- 
mains  here  for  interment,  which  filial  dirti)r 
was  performed  in  186i. 

Jenin  may  be  reached  from  Mount  Csr 
mel  in  aboat  ten  hours'  travel. 

The  disUnce  from  Carmel  to  JsiB^  'a 
about  three  days,  encamping  the  first  nigU 
at  Tcmiurciy  a  distance  of  six  hours.  Ib 
three  hours  yon  pass  A  thlet  This  foitrM>» 
which  was  very  strong,  was  the  last  pant 
occupied  by  the  Crusaders.  It  held  oat 
some  fifteen  days  longer  than  Acre. 

Tantitra  is  the  ancient  Dora,  founded  bf 
the  Phoenicians.  There  are  few  of  the  ra- 
ins to  be  seen. 

Three  hours  from  Tantura  we  pass  tbs 
ruins  of  CeeMoreOy  the  walls  of  whidi  w«« 
partiy  rebuilt  by  St.  Louis.  This  city  pUy 
6d  a  most  important  part  during  the  wsr 
of  the  Crusaders,  as  well  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles.  It  was  here  that  Ptfj 
was  brought  a  prisoner;  here  he baptizid 
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the  Centorian  Cornelias ;  from  here  he  em- 
burked  for  Rome.  The  city  was  built  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Angustos  Csesar.  It  was  captured  by  Bald- 
wiQ  I.  in  1102,  reUken  by  Saladin  in  1187, 
retaken  by  the  Crusaders  in  1190,  again  by 
the  Mnssulmans  in  1219,  and  then  by  St. 
Loais  in  1251. 

Three  hours  and  a  half  flrom  Cesarea  we 
irrive  at  Maukkalid,  The  territory  be- 
tween  Tantara  and  this  place  is  under  the 
control  of  Bedouins,  and  considered  very 
muafe.  Six  hours  and  a  half  more  and 
we  airiTe  at  Jaffa.  Near  the  River  Nahr 
el-Talek,  which  we  ford,  is  the  plain  where 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  at  the  head  of 
100,000  Christian  warriors,  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  300,000  infidels.  (For 
Jaffa,  see  Index.) 

Ifany  travelers  land  at  Beyrout,  and 
take  the  diligence  to  Damascus.  Visiting 
Baalbec,  going  or  returning,  the  expense 
for  the  whole  trip  would  be  150  firancs,  viz., 
81  fnucs  for  ooap6  of  the  diligence  to  Dar 
inasciis  if  you  stop  at  Stonra,  where,  to 
take  horses  for  Baalbec,  you  must  pay  the 
whole  distance;  then,  on  returning  from 
Bulbec,  the  same  to  Damascus — ^in  all,  62 
francs,  or  93  francs  both  ways.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  small  hotel  at  Stonra  will 
furnish  you  with  a  horse,  and  guide,  and 
food  for  the  excursion  for  75  francs,  if  alone, 
httt  with  a  party  of  three  or  more  persons 
^  price  is  about  55  francs.  Ton  can  take 
the  diligence  in  the  morning  from  fieyrout, 
snd  on  its  arrival  at  Stonra  take  horse  for 
baalbec  the  same  day.  Examine  the  ru- 
ins next  morning,  returning  to  Stonra  that 
night,  or  spend  the  whole  day  at  Baalbec, 
t^tuming  next  morning  in  time  for  the 
<iiliKence,  Be  particular  and  have  your 
*ttt  engaged  for  the  day  in  advance. 

There  arc  three  lines  of  steamers  ran- 
kling from  Beyrout  to  Constantinople— 
l^nch,  Russian,  and  the  Austrian  Lloyds. 
*ne  Austrian  Lloyds  is  the  most  direct 
(price  to  Constantinople,  291  francs ;  if  a 
party  of  three,  20  per  cent,  discount  from 
^).  This  line  touches  only  at  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Smyrna,  making  the  trip  in 
seven  days ;  whereas  the  Messageries  Im- 
PtTiales  take  ten  days,  going  round  the 
«>ast,  stopping  at  Tripoli,  Latakia,  Alex- 
andretta,  Mersina,  and  Smyrna.  Most  per- 
^8  prefer  the  Austrian  Lloyds  line  from 
'^yiout  to  Smyrna,  and  at  present  three 
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quarters  of  the  travel  leave  the  French 
line,  the  agent  at  Beyrout  being  one  of  the 
most  impolite  and  disagreeable  persons  it 
has  l>een  our  bad  fortune  to  meet  with. 
The  officers  of  the  Messageries  Imp^riales 
line  are  universally  noted  for  their  civility 
and  attention  to  travelers ;  he  is,  however, 
a  grand  exception. 

Tripolii  a  Phoenician  colony,  had  in  an- 
cient times  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
was  divided  into  three  separate  quarters 
belonging  to  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus. 
During  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  it  was 
taken  by  Baldwin  XL,  but  returned  to  the 
Moslems  in  1289.  A  castle  was  built  on 
the  Mount  of  the  Pilgrims  by  Raymond, 
count  of  Toulouse,  the  ruii  s  of  which  may 
still  be  seen.  The  ancient  fortifications, 
erected  by  the  Crusaders,  merit  some  at-, 
tention,  several  towers  still  remaining. 

Lauikia  id  one  of  the  most  thriving  and 
important  places  in  Syria,  and  was  known 
in  ancient  times  as  Laodicea.  It  is  divided 
into  two  towns,  separated  from  each  other 
by  extensive  gardens.  In  the  upper  town 
is  a  triumphal  areh,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  erocted  in  honor  of  Julius  Cassar, 
and  by  others  of  Germanicus.  It  is  in  a 
state  of  good  preservation,  and  some  of  the 
ornaments  are  very  curious.  The  far- 
famed  tobacco  of  Latakia  forms  its  staple 
trade,  and  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Its  general  commeroe,  however,  has  great- 
ly declined  since  the  rise  of  Beyrout. 

Akxandrdta,  the  next  city  touched  by 
the  steamers,  owes  its  name  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  is  not  distinguished  by  any 
important  events  either  in  ancient  or  mod- 
em times.  It  is  far  from  salubrious,  and 
most  Europeans  who  are  obliged  to  remain 
here  make  Batlan  their  place  of  residence, 
a  charming  little  village  about  two  hours 
distant. 

Mersina,  or  Mersa,  is  a  small  port  of  lit- 
tle importance,  and  of  no  interest  to  the 
traveler. 

Taking  the  Austrian  Lloyds  steamers, 
the  time  from  Beyrout  to  Cyprus  is  about 
eleven  hours.  This  bland  is  about  140 
miles  in  length,  and  possesses  great  nat- 
ural fertility.  The  population  is  about 
180,000.  C^ras  was  first  peopled  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  afterward  colonizckl  by 
the  Greeks,  who  erected  at  Papbos  the  fa' 
mous  shrine  to  the  Goddess  of  Love.  It 
successively  belonged  to  Persia,  Egypt, 
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the  Byzantine  EropiTe,  and  the  Saracens ; 
was  taken  by  Richard  Coenr  de  Lion,  who 
gave  it  to  the  Lnsignan  familyf  in  whose 
power  It  remained  until  1670,  when  it  waa 
recorered  by  the  Saracens.  The  wines 
of  Cyprus  are  well  known,  and  form  the 
principal  article  of  commerce.  Yon  have 
plenty  of  time  to  visit  the  principal  town 
where  the  steamer  stops,  Jjxmiea^  which 
contains  6000  inhabitants.  This  is  aboot 
ten  minntes*  walk  from  the  landing-place. 
The  Greek  church  contains  a  tomb  shown 
as  that  of  Lazarus  (?).  The  Latin  convent 
and  church  in  the  town  contain  some  very 
fair  pictures,  and  are  well  worth  a  visit. 
It  is  said  that  Othello  had  a  palace  oppo- 
site the  convent  (?).  The  fare  for  a  boat 
to  go  on  shore  and  return  is  five  francs. 

From  Cyprus  to  Rhqdet  is  thirty  hours. 
This  island  embraces  an  area  of  400  square 
miles,  and  is  attractive  to  the  traveler  both 
for  its  delightfnl  climate  and  the  ruins  of 
the  classic  and  mediieval  periods  in  which 
it  abounds.  It  received  its  name  firom  the 
quantity  of  roses  growing  on  the  island, 
and  which  may  be  seen  stamped  on  ancient 
medals.  In  1309  Rhodes  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John, 
under  whose  dominion  it  remained,  not- 
withstandiug  numerous  attempts  made  by 
the  Saracens  to  gain  possession,  until  1528, 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  after  a  siege  of  five  months. 
The  port  and  town  of  Rhodes  is  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Island. 
The  different  palaces  of  the  Crusaders  are 
well  worth  seeing.  The  "Street  of  the 
Knights,"  or  the  Rue  des  CkevaHers,  has  on 
many  of  its  houses  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  knights  sculptured  on  shields  over 
the  doors.  At  the  upper  end  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  Church  of  St.  John,  the  tower 
of  which  alone  remained  standing  after  the 
explosion  of  the  powder  magazine  in  1856. 
The  place  in  the  harbor  in  which  the  Co- 
lossus of  Rhodes  stood  is  pointed  out. 

From  Rhodes  to  Smyrna  the  time  is  28 

hours.     In  one  hour  you  pass  the  island 

of  Symi,  noted  for  the  expertness  of  its 

male  and  female  divers,  and  for  coral  and 
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sponge.  We  now  pass  numerous  islands, 
many  of  them  famous  in  Grecian  hiatoiy, 
such  as  Cos,  Samoa,  Sdo,  etc. 

The  time  trmn  Smyrna  to  Constaiitioo- 
pie  is  80  hours.  Should  the  travder  in- 
tend returning  from  Constantmople  m 
the  Danube,  he  had  better  talce  a  steamer 
to  Syra,  which  connects  with  a  line  to 
Athens ;  then  firom  Athens  direct  to  Con- 
stantinople. Trav^ers  who  have  viated 
Italy  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Landdten 
take  this  route. 

Immediately  on  landing  at  Sni3mia  s& 
arrangement  should  be  made  with  the  laH- 
road  company  to  start  an  exprsss  tnin  to  * 
visit  the  ruins  of  Ephesus.  There  is  lot 
one  regular  train  which  leaves  SmvraA  for 
Aidan  (a  large  town  of  80,000  inhabitant!) 
daily,  consequently  you  cktl  not  rrtom  br 
the  train  which  leaves  Aidan  at  the  eaoe 
hour  the  train  leaves  Smyrna,  the  Ephesis 
station  being  about  half  way ;  and  the  le- 
oommodation  at  the  station  for  all  night  b 
very  poor,  and  that  only  for  four  or  it* 
persons.  The  regular  time  is  2  boon  md 
90  minutes,  but  the  express  runs  it  io  1 
hour  and  80  minutes.  A  special  tnin  costs 
just  about  $60,  and  $5  for  each  passenger 
in  addition.  Ephesus  stood  oonspicQonilr 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  the 
world  long  before  history  commenced.  It 
was  the  cradle  of  Hellenic  m}'thologj,tbB 
metropolis  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  I^ 
was,  next  to  Jerusalem,  the  holiest  fd 
Christian  cities,  and,  next  to  Athens,  tfat 
most  memorable  for  its  schools  of  art;  bat 
its  ruins  are  scarcely  visible,  and  tbefs 
extended  over  a  great  space.  With  tbs 
exception  of  the  ranges .  of  sabterranesa 
vaults,  but  little  remains  of  the  colossal 
structure  of  the  temple. 

The  steamers  of  the  French  line  tosck 
at  Beyrout  every  two  weeks,  going  ind 
coming  fh)m  Constantinople,  as  also  ds 
the  steamers  of  the  Austrian  and  Bossttf 
lines. 

From  Btyroui  to  ConBtoKtmopk  occapia> 
ten  days,  the  steamers  stopping  ovtf' 
night  at  TripoU,  Latakia,  Alexandretb, 
and  Smyrna. 
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SacYBNA  stands  foremost  among  the  cit- 
ies of  Asia  Minor.  It  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  180,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  em- 
poriom  of  the  Greek  trade  of  the  Levant 
The  streets  are  like  those  of  all  Turkish 
towns,  narrow  and  dirtv,  and  the  houses 
mean  and  gloomj  in  external  aspect,  ex- 
cepting those  situated  in  the  Frank  quar- 
ter. The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Dntch 
merchants.  Smyrna  is  the  chief  seat  and 
borne  of  the  Greek  race  in  this  portion  of 
Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  cities  that 
laid  daim  to  being  the  birthplace  of  Ho- 
sier, and  a  temple  was  erected  by  its  in- 
habitants, called  ffomereion,  with  a  statue 
if  the  poet  A  grotto  is  also  shown  where 
le  is  said  to  hare  written  part  of  his  Iliad. 
The  origin  of  Smyrna  is  ascribed  by  many 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  the  only 
city  addressed  by  the  Apostle  St.  John 
irfaich  has  retained  its  importance  down  to 
the  present  day.  Christianity  was  early 
fcitroduced  here,  and  Folycarp,  the  first 
Mshop  of  the  city,  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Is  nddst  in  166.  Sm3nma  was  once  the 
central  d6p6t  of  commerce  in  Asia  Minor ; 
Ibe  products  of  Persia  and  Armenia  were 
Inught  here  by  caravans,  and  exchanged 
ht  European  goods.  Steam  navigation 
^  created  a  change.  The  caravans  now 
p  at  Trebizond,  coming  firom  Persia  and 
enia,  while  the  vessels  that  touch  at 
>fierent  points  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
inor  render  the  expedition  of  their  arti- 
es  of  commerce  to  Smyrna  unnecessary, 
igs  are  at  present  the  principal  product 
f  Smyrna,  and  their  export  is  very  large. 
The  Caravan  Bridge,  or  Pont  des  Caravanes, 
u  generally  visited  by  travelers ;  also  the 
castle  on  Mount  Pagus.  The  view  from 
'  the  Utter  is  truly  magnificent 

From  Smyrna  to  Constaniinopk,  fkre  $19. 
f  Steamers  twice  a  week ;  French  steamers 
every  two  weeks.     Steamers  sail  directly 
to  Marseilles  or  Messina,  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  visit  Constantinople. 

The  trip  through  the  Archipelago  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  during  our  entire 
route,  passing,  as  we  do,  so  many  beautiful 
islands,  so  much  celebrated  in  ancient  his- 
tory.   Rhodes^  so  distinguished  in  ancient 


times  for  its  liberty,  learning,  and  valor, 
and  in  modem  times  for  its  defenses,  con- 
ducted by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. Patmos^  where  St.  John  wrote  the 
Revelations,  having  been  banished  here 
by  the  Emperor  Domitian  for  preaching 
the  GospeL  SamoSj  celebrated  in  heathen 
mythology,  is  the  birthplace  of  Juno.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  residence  of  Herodotus, 
who  here  composed  the  greater  portion  of 
his  celebrated  history.  The  natives  were 
noted  for  their  great  bravery  in  the  in- 
surrectionary wars  of  Genoa.  Sdoy  the 
**  paradise  of  the  Levant,"  and,  previous 
to  the  extermination  of  its  inhabitants  by 
the  Turks,  the  richest  and  most  prosper- 
ous island  in  the  Archipelago.  MytUene^ 
the  ancient  Lesbos,  which  rivaled  Athens 
in  learning  and  the  arts,  the  birthplace  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  Greek  poetesses, 
and  where  the  "  burning  Sappho  loved  and 
sung."  Tenedos^  where  the  Greeks  con- 
cealed themselves  when  they  pretended  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Troy. 

We  now  enter  the  Dardanelles,  stopping 
a  short  time  at  the  town  of  Dardanelles. 
A  few  miles  farther  on  we  arrive  at  AhydoSt 
celebrated  by  Leander,  and  also  by  Byron 
in  the  following  verses : 

"If,  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 
Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember!) 
To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont! 

"If,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roard, 
He  sped  to  Hero,  nothipg  loth. 
And  thns  of  old  thy  current  ponrM, 
Fair  Venus!  how  I  pity  both ! 

"For  me,  degenerate  modem  wretch. 
Though  In  the  genial  month  of  May, 
My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch. 
And  think  I*  ve  done  a  feat  to-day. 

"But  oince  he  crossed  the  rapid  tide, 
According  to  the  doubtfn)  story, 
To  woo — and — Lord  knows  what  beside, 
And  swam  for  love,  as  I  for  glory ; 

"*Twere  hard  to  say  who  fiired  the  best; 
Sad  mortals !  thus  the  gods  still  plague  you ; 
He  lost  his  labor,  I  my  Jest ; 
For  he  was  drown*d,  and  F  ye  the  agne." 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, 

the  capital  of  the  Torkbh  empire,  contaim 
1,075,000  inhabitants,  and  is  conseqoentlj 
the  tbbd  largest  city  in  Europe ;  830,000 
of  these  are  Cbriatians  of  yarious  deqoau* 
nations.  Jf^Ul  de  Byzanct^  new  and  very 
comfortable.  liikd  ifAngieterre  is  a  yery 
fine  house,  kept  by  Misseri,  an  English- 
man,  at  the  modest  rate  of  18  francs  per 
day,  with  3  francs  for  lunch,  malcing  $4 
per  day — the  most  expensiye  in  Europe ; 
Hikel  Belle  Vue,  more  moderate.  Constan- 
tinople was  founded  by  Byzas,  Arom  whom 
it  deriyed  the  name  of  Bysantium,  666  B.C. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Constantino  in  A.D.  828, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, since  wliich  time  it  has  borne  his 
name.  On  the  subjugation  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  the  barbarians,  Constantinople 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,-  It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges, 
but  lias  only  been  twice  taken:  first  in 
1204,  by  the  Crusaders,  who  retained  it  till 
1261 ;  and  lastly  by  the  Turks,  under  Mo- 
hammed II.,  1453,  when  the  last  remnant 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was  finally  suppress- 
ed. The  city  occupies  one  of  the  finest  nat- 
ural situations  in  the  world.  It  is  built 
upon  a  tongue  of  land  of  a  triangular  shape, 
which  lies  upon  the  west  side  of  the  south- 
ern entrance  to  the  Bosphoms.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  city  is  a  branch  or  off- 
set of  the  Bosphoms,  called  the  Golden 
Horn,  which  forms  a  magnificent  harbor ; 
and  beyond  this  are  the  suburbs  of  Pera, 
Galatia,  and  Tophana,  the  former  of  which 
are  the  principal  seats  of  trade,  and  the 
residence  of  nearly  all  classes  of  foreigners. 
The  aspect  of  the  city,  when  approached 
by  sea,  is  yeiy  beautiful,  exhibiting  to 
yiewa  crowd  of  domes  and  minaretn,  back- 
ed by  the  dark  foliage  of  the  cypress  and 
other  trees,  which  shade  the  extensive  cem- 
eteries beyond  the  walls ;  but  the  interior 
Is  a  perfect  lab3rtinth  of  winding,  steep, 
and  dirty  streets,  without  names  or  plan  of 
any  kind,  and  with  bouses  which  arc,  for 
the  most  part,  built  of  wood,  and  present 
dead  walls  to  the  street,  light  and  air  be- 
ing, as  in  all  Oriental  towns,  derived  from 
the  interior  court-yards. 

The  author  of  Eothen  says,  "Nowhere 

else  does  the  sea  come  so  close  home  to  a 

city  as  to  the  Mohammedan  capital.  There 

are  no  pebbly  shores,  no  sand-bars,  no 
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slimy  river-beds,  no  black  canals,  no  locb 
nor  docks  to  divide  the  very  heart  of  the 
place  from  the  deep  waters.  If,  b«Bg  in 
the  noisiest  mart  of  Stamboul,  you  vodd 
stroll  to  the  quiet  side  of  the  way,  smil 
those  cypresses  opposite,  yon  will  cross  the 
fathomless  Bosphoms;  if  you  would  gp 
from  your  hotel  to  the  baxsn,  you  nnut 
pass  by  the  bright  bine  pathway  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  that  can  carry  a  thoonnd 
sail  of  the  line.  You  are  accustomed  to 
the  gondolas  that  glide  among  the  palaces 
of  St.  Mark ;  but  here  at  Stamboul  it  is  a 
hundred-and-twenty-gun  ship  that  meets 
you  in  the  streets.  Yenite  strains  oat 
from  the  steadfast  land,  and  in  ok)  times 
would  send  forth  the  chief  of  the  state  to 
woo  and  wed  the  reluctant  sea;  bat  the 
stormy  bride  of  the  Do^  is  the  boiriiig 
slave  of  the  Sultan.  She  comes  to  bis  feet 
with  the  treasures  of  the  world ;  she  bean 
him  fhmi  palace  to  palace ;  by  some  un- 
failing witchcraft  she  entices  the  breese  to 
follow  her,  and  fiin  the  pale  cheek  of  her 
lord ;  she  lifts  his  armed  navies  to  the  renr 
gates  of  his  garden ;  she  watches  the  mlji 
of  his  serail ;  she  stifles  the  intrigues  of  his 
ministers ;  she  quiets  the  scandals  of  his 
court;  sheextingfnishes  bis  rivals, andhusl)- 
es  his  naughty  wives  all  one  by  one:  so 
vast  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep!" 

Constantinople  is  surrounded  bv  waQs. 
and,  although  many  of  them  were  bnilt  U 
centuries  ago,  they  are  still  tolerably  pe^ 
feet.  The  city  was  originally  entered  bT 
43  gates ;  seven  only  now  exist. 

The  principal  objecte  of  interest  to  he 
seen  are,  firat,  the  SeragUo^  which  is  of  * 
triangular  shape,  and  neariy  three  uiiks  is 
circumference^  It  was  built  by  Uohaia' 
rood  II.,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  an* 
cient  Byzantium.  It  is  shut  in  by  lofty 
walls  with  gates  and  towers,  and  the  ilrt^ 
rior  space  irregularly  covered  with  detach- 
ed suites  of  apartments,  baths,  mosque^ 
kiosks,  gardens,  and  groves  of  cypres*) 
without  any  manner  of  order,  the  boiU' 
ings  having  been  erected  at  diifer»t  p^ 
riods,  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  saccess- 
ive  sultans.  The  oiiCsade  court  is  free  ^o 
all  persons,  and  is  entered  by  the  5i6ft»' 
Porte,  from  which  the  Ottoman  empir< 
takes  its  name.  It  is  very  high,  and  semi- 
circular  in  its  arch,  covered  with  Aiabtc 
inscriptions,  and  kept  by  50  porters.  On 
either  side  of  the  gateway  there  is  a  nicfa^ 
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where  the  heads  of  sUte  offenders  are  pub- 
licly exposed.     The  Seraglio  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  wives  of  the  present  sultan's 
lata  father,  the  sultan  residing  in  his  new 
palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  Scutari. 
Tiie  Motqm  of  St.  Sophia  may  be  visited 
by  a  finnan  from  the  sultan :  during  sonje 
of  the  feastsy  however,  this  can  not  be  ob- 
tained.   Apply  to  our  minister,  who  will 
make  the  necessary  arrangements.     This 
principal  mosque  stands  on  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  first  hill,  near  the  Sublime 
Porte.    It  was  commenced  in  the  year  631 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  completed 
in  538 :  100  architects,  with  100  master  ma^ 
sons,  and  10,000  masons,  were  employed 
for  seven  and  a  half  years.     The  whole 
was  superintended  by  the  emperor,  under 
the  instructions  of  an  angel,  and  cost  a 
fftbulous  amount  of  money.    Twenty  years 
after  the  eastern  dome  fell  in,  but  was  re- 
stored by  Justinian  to  still  greater  splendor. 
The  mosque  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
270  feet  long  by  243  wide,  and  is  surmount- 
ed in  the  centre  by  a  dome,  the  middle  of 
which  is  180  feet  above  the  floor.     There 
ue,  in  addition,  two  larger  and  six  smaller 
semi-domes,  with  foor  minarets  added  by 
the  Mohammedans,  the  whole  forming  a 
magnificent  appearance  from  the  exterior. 
The  beauty  of  the  interior  is,  however, 
piarred  by  the  thousands  of  cords  depend- 
ing from  the  roof  to  within  five  feet  of  the 
pavement,  and  having  at  the  end  of  them 
lAmps  of  colored  glass,  large  ostrich  eggs, 
■rtificial  horse-tails,  vases,  and  globes  of 
crystal,  and  other  ornaments.     Of  the  170 
colnnins  of  marble,  granite,  and  porphyry, 
eight  were  those  taken  by  Aurelius  from 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec,  and 
sent  by  the  Widow  Marina  to  Rome,  eight 
yj.K'WJn  marble  came  from  the  Temple  of 
*^iana  at  Ephesus,  others  from  the  temples 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at  Heliopolis,  from 
Athens  and  the  Cyclades.     Thus  every 
heathen  temple  renowned  in  antiquity  fur- 
n»hed  a  part,  and  the  columns  which  for- 
^^nj  looked  down  on  its  numerous  gods 

TIa  ***^  ^^  *^®  ^®°"  ^  *^®  Supreme 
Afro,  surmounted  by  the  cross.  The  gild- 
«a  crescent  of  the  cupola  is  150  feet  in  di- 
■»»etw,  and  can  be  seen  100  miles  out 
!!J«»-  The  gilding  of  it  cost  $50,000. 
iOere  are  smaller  ones  on  the  tope  of  the 
minarets. 

The  Motque  of  Suleiman  the  Magmjumt 


is  the  most  beautiful  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  far  superior  to  St.  Sophia  in  the  gran- 
deur of  its  design ;  the  intention  being  not 
only  to  imitate  St.  Sophia,  but  to  surpass 
it.  It  was  begun  in  1550,  and  finished  in 
1566.  It  possessed  four  minarets,  two  large 
with  three  galleries,  and  two  small  with 
two  galleries.  There  is  one  large  dome, 
two  half  domes,  and  ten  smaller  ones.  Be- 
fore entering  the  mosque  itself  there  is  a 
large  court  or  Aorem,  surrounded  by  a  gal- 
lery formed  by  twenty-four  columns,  sus- 
taining each  a  cupola.  The  interior  is  di- 
vided into  three  naves.  In  the  centre  is 
the  large  dome,  which  equals  in  diameter 
that  of  St  Sophia,  and  is  about  20  feet 
higher. 

The  Mosque  of^uUan  Achmed  was  built 
in  1610  by  Achmet,  or  Achmed  I.,  and,  un- 
til the  time  of  its  erection,  the  Kaaba  of 
Mecca  was  the  only  Mussulman  edifice  that 
boasted  of  six  minarets.  The  interior  of 
the  Ahmedieh,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks, 
is  very  simple.  The  principal  dome  is  sus- 
tained by  four  immense  pillars,  which  rise 
outside  like  towers.  They  are  more  than 
thirty-six  yards  in  circumference.  There 
are  four  half  cupolas  surrounding  the  dome, 
and  these  are  joined  by  four  entire  cujwlas 
forming  the  angles  of  the  building.  The 
mefU^er  or  pulpit,  in  hewn  stone,  is  modeled 
after  that  of  Mecca. 

The  Mosque  of  Mohammed  II,  is  next  in 
point  of  magnificence .  This  sultan,  imme- 
diately after  taking  Constantinople,  hav- 
ing converted  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
into  a  mosque,  tore  down  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing on  its  site  the  mosque  which  now  bears 
his  name.  The  design  was  made  by  a 
Greek  architect,  Christodutos,  and  for  it  he 
was  largely  remunerated.  This  mosque 
stands,  like  all  others,  between  two  courts, 
called  the  harem  and  garden.  In  the  for- 
mer the  faithful  perform  their  ablutions ; 
in  the  latter  the  founder  reposes.  The 
tomb  of  Mohammed  II.  is  an  octagonal 
dome,  very  simple ;  the  conqueror  lies  in 
a  catafalque  surmounted  by  an  enormous 
turban.  The  mosque  was  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake  in  1768,  and  repaired  by 
Mustapha  III. 

The  Hippodrome  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated squares  both  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em Constantinople ;  it  is  900  feet  long  by 
450  wide.     The  ancient  building  was  mod- 
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eled  after  the  circtia  at  Rome.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  two  rows  of  colnmns,  and  dec- 
orated with  numberless  statues  in  marble 
and  bronze.  All  these  monuments  have 
disappeared,  partly  through  the  factions  of 
the  circus,  of  the  blues  and  greent  who  at 
one  time  set  the  city  in  flames,  and  also 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crusaders,  when  all  its  riches  and  works 
of  art  were  carried  to  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  four  famous  horses  of  Lysippus  were 
carried  to  Venice.  Among  those  that  re- 
main are  the 

Obelisk  of  Theodosius,  This  monument 
is  of  granite,  and  came  originally  from 
Thebes.  The  four  sides  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphics ;  the  pedestal  is  of  marble, 
the  bas-reliefs  of  which  jepresent  the  Em- 
peror Theodosins  surrounded  by  his  court, 
others  the  instruments  used  to  erect  the 
obelisk.  Here,  also,  is  the  broken  Pillar 
qfCoHskmiine,  stripped  of  its  bronze  by  the 
Turks  when  the  city  was  first  captured. 
The  stones  are  now  continually  falling,  and 
.  it  menaces  soon  to  be  in  ruins.  J%e  Ser- 
peniine  Column  consists  of  three  brass  ser- 
peiUs  twisted  together ;  the  heads  are  now 
all  gone.  Mohammed  II.,  on  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  is  said  to  have  shattered 
the  under  jaw  of  one  of  these  monsters 
with  his  mace  or  battle-axe.  This  column 
originally  supported  the  golden  tripod  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  Ordering  on  the 
Hippodrome  was  the  imperial  palace,  also 
the  Senate-house  and  Forum. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  antiquity 
in  Constaiitinople  is  the  Burnt  Pillar  in 
Adrianople  Street,  the  only  real  street  in 
the  city :  it  is  so  named  from  having  been 
blackened  by  repeated  conflagrations.  It 
was  erected  by  Constantino  the  Great,  and 
was  originally  120  feet  high;  it  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Apollo,  said  to  be  by  Phidias.  During  the 
earthquake  of  1150  the  statue  and  three  of 
the  blocks  were  thrown  down.  Its  height 
is  now  only  90  feet 

Constantinople  is  liberally  supplied  with 
water  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  construct- 
ed by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  fountains 
ornament  almost  every  street,  piazza,  or 
mosque ;  they  are  generally  finely  painted 
or  gilded.  The  public  baths  are  numerous 
and  very  cheap;  a  hot  bath  may  be  ob- 
tained for  two  cents.  All  houses  of  any  im- 
portance are  supplied  with  baths.  Among 
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the  most  important  institutions  of  Constaii- 
tinople are  the  public  Khans,  which  are  ct- 
pable  of  accommodating  tnm  60  to  lOtt) 
persons  each ;  they  are  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  intended  for  traveling  mer- 
chants, who  are  here  lodged  gratuitoiuly 
while  they  reibain  in  the  city,  each  having 
sole  possession  of  his  room.  The  object  u 
to  attract  merchandise  and  teadeis  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  no  matter  whit  is 
the  condition,  religion,  or  country  of  the 
trader.  The  apartments  are  bailt  eevenl 
stories  high,  around  an  open  court,  the  ea- 
trance  being  secured  by  iron  gates. 

All  public  establishments  of  Constsnti- 
nople  are  crowned  with  cupolas,  and  the 
sacred  ones  with  domes  or  minarets  ter* 
minating  with  a  crescent. 

The  Batars  of  Constantinople  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Damascus  and  Cairo,  only 
much  more  extensive,  resembling  voy 
much  the  booths  at  a  fair.  They  are  cfaie^ 
ly  crowded  with  ladies,  and  it  is  often  as 
difllcult  to  pass  through  them  as  a  well- 
dressed  crowd  at  an  opera.  The  ^roaJ  &a- 
tar  is  of  enormous  extent,  and  wilh  its 
streets,  passages,  and  fountains,  seems  like 
a  city  within  a  city.  It  is  entirely  roofed 
over,  and  is  lighted  by  little  cnpolss  here 
and  there.  This  half-light  is  much  more 
fiivormble  to  the  seller  than  to  the  po^ 
chaser.  The  aspect  of  the  goods,  however, 
is  truly  enticing.  One  long  alley  glitteit 
with  yellow  morocco,  another  brilliant  with 
India  shawls,  another  with  fMersehoMm, 
another  with  amber  mouth-pieces,  another 
with  embroidered  muslin  dresses,  anotb* 
er  with  slippers,  another  with  Dsraascos 
swords  and  daggers,  another  with  robes  of 
ermine  and  fur;  all  the  diflerent  desleit 
in  the  same  style  of  goods  occupjing  the 
same  bazar.  The  Armenian  Catholic  chnrch 
at  Pera  should  be  vi8ite4.  Here  is  a  Gohe- 
lin  copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  pre- 
sented by  the  Empress  of  the  French  hi 
October,  1869,  and  valued  at  250,000  francs. 

The  CeiMieries  of  Constantinople  sre 
among  its  greatest  beauties,  ornamented 
as  they  are  with  the  dark  Turkish  cypress. 
These  trees  are  supposed  to  nentrsJiiw  sU 
pestilential  exhalations,  and  with  tiie  Mo- 
hammedans it  has  always  been  a  rnle  to 
plant  one  at  the  birth  and  death  of  eveiy 
member  of  the  family,  consequently  fo' 
miles  round  the  city  we  perceive  va*  f«^ 
ests  of  these  trees. 
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•  The  place  of  the  gondola  of  Venice  is 
supplied  by  the  light  caique,  a  kind  of 
wherry,,  of  which  not  fewer  than  80,000 
are  estimated  to  ply  on  the  waters  of  Stam- 
hoal  and  its  suburbs.  They  are  very  ele- 
gant in  their  construction,  and  glide  over 
the  iiiiters  with  great  rapidity.  They  mast 
be  entered  with  great  caution,  and  the  pas- 
sengers must  sit  in  the  bottom  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  an  Indian  canoe.  The  fare 
to  cross  the  Golden  Horn,  half  a  piastre ; 
to  land  yourself  and  baggage  fit>m  the 
steamer,  5  piastres;  from  the  Custom-house 
to  Tophani,  2  piastres ;  all  day,  for  20  pias- 
tres or  one  dollar. 

The  regular  fare  of  a  valet  de  place  at 
Constantinople  is  6  firancs.  Atanase,  a 
very  good  one,  may  be  seen  at  the  Hotel 
Byzance.  Ten  days  is  the  least  possible 
time  you  can  devote  to  seeing  the  city  and 
suburbs  in  a  proper  manner. 

Mr.  Turner  says :  *'  Amid  the  novelties 
that  strike  the  European  on  his  arrival, 
nothing  surprises  him  more  than  the  silence 
that  pervades  so  large  a  capital.  The  only 
sonnds  he  hears  by  day  are  the  cries  of 
bread,  fruits,  sweetmeats,  or  sherbet,  car- 
ried in  a  large  wooden  tray  on  the  head  of 
an  itinerant  vendor,  and  at  intervals  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  disturbed  by  the  foot 
of  the  passenger — lazy,  ugly  curs,  of  a  red- 
dish-brown color,  with  muzzles  like  that 
of  a  fox ;  short  ears,  and  famished  looks, 
who  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and 
rise  only  when  roused  with  blows.  The 
contrast  between  Constantinople  and  a  Eu- 
ropean city  is  still  more  strongly  marked 
at  night;  by  10  o'clock  every  human  voice 
is  hushed,  and  not  a  creature  is  seen  in 
the  streets  except  a  few  patrols,  and  the 
innumerable  number  of  dogs,  who  at  in- 
tervals send  forth  such  repeated  bowlings 
that  it  requires  practice  to  be  able  to  sleep 
in  spite  of  their  noise.  This  silence  is 
frequently  disturbed  by  a  fire,  which  is 
announced  by  the  patrol  striking  on  the 
pavement  with  their  iron-shod  staves,  and 
calling  loudly  yungen  war  (there  is  a  fire), 
on  which  the  firemen  assemble,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  are  imme- 
diately on  the  alert.  If  it  be  not  quickly 
subdued,  all  the  ministers  of  state  are 
obliged  to  attend ;  and  if  it  threaten  ex- 
tensive ravages,  the  sultan  himself  must 
appear  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  fire- 


men. 
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During  the  month  of  Ramadan,  which 
is  the  Mohammedan  Lent,  the  Moslem  is 
forbidden  to  take  food  or  drink,  to  smoke 
or  snuff,  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  on  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  a  cannon  is  fired,  and  then 
commences  a  scene  of  revelry ;  the  mosques 
and  eoffee-houses  are  open,  the  minarets 
illuminated,  and  the  fnithful  drink,  smoke, 
and  carouse  in  their  quiet  way  until  morn- 
ing. The  BairaiUj  which  succeeds  the 
Ramadan,  lasts  three  days,  and  is  a  time 
for  unmixed  festivity;  every  Turk  dons 
his  holiday  attire,  and  general  hilarity  pre- 
vails. Seventy  days  after  this  comes  the 
Fecut  of  Sacrifice,  or  Coorban  Bairatn, 
which  lasts  four  days,  on  which  occasion 
business  is  every  where  suspended,  and 
oxen  and  sheep  are  sacrificed  to  Allah  and 
the  Prophet. 

The  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  are  lined 
on  either  side  with  numerous  villages,  cas- 
tles, and  forts,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  channel.  Taking  the  European 
shore,  and  passing  the  promontory  of  Top- 
Han^,  we  see  first  the  palace  of  Dolma- 
Baghtch^  and  the  palace  of  Beschicktasche, 
the  latter  the  favorite  abode  of  the  sultans 
in  the  fine  season.  Orta-KetU  is  the  first 
stopping-place  of  the  steamers  making  this 
excursion.  It  is  a  large  vUlage,  peopled 
with  Christians  and  Jews.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  paUce  of  Riza  Pacha  and 
the  mosque  of  the  Sultana  Yalide,  a  square 
edifice  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  deco- 
rated with  Corinthian  columns.  At  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  town,  along  the  shore, 
is  the  palace  of  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha,  broth- 
er-in-law of  the  sultan. 

Kaurofi'Schechme.  Here  Medea  landed 
with  Jason,  on  his  return  from  Colchis,  and 
planted  a  laurel -tree.  Constantino  also 
built  a  church  here  in  honor  of  Michael 
the  Archangel.  In  the  fifth  century  Sim- 
eon the  Stylite  caused  his  pillar  to  be 
erected  here,  upon  which  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  We  next  pass 
Amaout'Keni,  a  small  village  inhabited 
by  Greeks. 

Beifek  is  situated  on  one  of  the  prettiest 
bays  of  the  Bosphorus.  Here  is  a  summer 
pavilion  of  the  sultan,  with  mosque  and 
baths ;  also  the  Kiosk  of  the  Conferences, 
the  biscuit  manufactory  of  the  fleet,  and 
an  American  Protestant  school.  Between 
Bebek  and  Roumili  Kissar  is  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  channel.  The  current  is  very 
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•wilt,  and  is  called  by  the  TuAm  Ch^ian 
AUmdin  CSatan*s  current). 

RommHi  Kittar  (tlie  Castle  of  Eorope) 
was  boilt  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1451,  not- 
withwfsnding  the  remonatrances  of  Con- 
•tantine  Palseologos,  emperor  of  the  East, 
who  foresaw  in  its  completion  the  fall  of 
his  capital  and  empire.  One  thousand 
masons  were  employed  in  its  construction, 
each  of  whom  was  assisted  by  two  work- 
men. A  measure  of  two  cubits  was  marked 
for  their  daily  task,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  was  twenty -two  feet.  Mohanmied 
himself  pressed  and  directed  tlie  work.  The 
whole  was  finished  in  three  months.  The 
towers  were  armed  with  enormous  cannon, 
which  shot  forth  bullets  of  marble  against 
the  city.  Immediately  on  its  completion 
Mohammed  began  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

BaUa-liman.  Here  stands  the  palace 
of  Reschid  Pacha,  now  belonging  to  his 
son,  Etliam  Pacha.  Here  were  signed  the 
treaty  of  commerce  of  1838,  the  treaty  of 
the  Five  Powers  in  1841,  and  the  conven- 
tion in  184d  relative  to  the  Principalities 
of  the  Danube. 

Sterna  was  called  by  the  ancients  Stenos, 
Leothenins,  and  Sosthenius,  and  was  the 
scene  of  many  nautical  fights  and  enter- 
prises. It  was  occupied  in  712  by  the 
Balgarians,  who  menaced  in  their  incur- 
sions the  Eastern  Empire.  YenuKetU  lies 
farther  on ;  the  situation  and  surroundings 
are  very  lovely. 

Thavpia  (health)  deserves  its  name  from 
the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It  was  for- 
merly called  PharmaUia^  tmrn  the  poison 
thrown  on  the  coast  by  Medea  when  in  pur- 
suit of  Jason.  This  place  has  been  the  wit- 
ness of  many  fights  between  the  Venetians 
and  Genoese.  The  shore  is  lined  with 
caf6s,  hotels,  summer-houses,  and  gardens. 
The  French  and  English  embassadors  have 
each  a  summer-palace  here.  The  palace  of 
the  French  embassy  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Prince  Tpsiland,  but  was  confiscated  by 
Sultan  Selim  III.,  and  presented  to  France 
during  the  mission  of  the  BIar6chal  Sebas- 
tian!. 

BuyuI>Dere  is  so  named  from  the  great 
valley  which  stretches  seveml  miles  in- 
land. It  is  the  last  stopping-place  of  the 
steamers  making  the  excursion  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  just  before  arriving  we  first  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  Black  Sea.  Buyuk-Doro 
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[  is  one  of  the  most  channing  snmmer-reri* 

'  dences  to  be  found  in  Turkey ;  many  rich 
merchants  of  Constantinople  have  tbdr 
country-houses  here,  going  to  tlie  city  in 

.  the  morning  and  returning  in  the  evening. 

,  The  palace  of  the  Russian  embassy  is  one 

I  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  neighlwifaood. 
The  favorite  promenade  of  the  people  is  in 
the  great  valley.    Here  stands  a  groap  of 

'  seven  plantains,  called  the  Seven  Brothers. 

,  One  is  called  the  plantain  of  Godbey  de 
Bouillon,  a  tradition  existing  that  Godfrey 
and  his  army  encamped  here  in  1096.  This, 
however,  is  refuted  by  the  writings  of  Anns 
Comnena.  An  excursion  is  often  made  by 
travelers  from  Buyuk-Dere  to  Ba^dtdi- 
KadandBelffrade.  The  former  is  located  on 
the  summit  of  a  range  of  bills  suirounding 
the  great  valley  of  Buy  uk-Dere.  The  grand 
aqueduct  of  Mahmoud  I.  closes  in  the  val- 
ley. This  aqueduct  was  built  in  1732,  and 
furnishes  water  to  Pera,  Galata,  and  fie- 
schik-Tasch.    About  four  miles  fartheris- 

1  land  is  Belgrade^  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  dense  forest  17  miles  in  circamference. 
The  supply  of  water  to  the  reservoir  of  the 
capital  depends  upon  the  preservation  of 
these  woods,  and  there  is  consequently  s 
guard  stationed  here  to  protect  them  and 
the  aqueduct  from  damage.  The  village 
of  Belgrade  was  called  Petra  in  the  tame 
of  the  Byzantines.  It  is  a  pleasant  place 
of  residence  during  the  spring  of  the  ywt^ 
but  in  summer  the  mists  rising  from  the 
forest  render  it  unhealthy. 

Rananiii-Fener  marks  the  limits  of  the 
Bosphorus.  The  three  promontories  whidi 
terminate  the  European  shore  have  large 
batteries  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the 
channel.  Opposite  them  are  the  Cyanean 
Rocks,  or  the  Symplegades,  so  called  from 
their  supposed  mobility.  This  idea  prcfba- 
bly  arose  trom  their  disappearing  in  stormy 
weather.     Returning  by  the 

Asiatic  Shore^  the  fortress  cfBita  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  serves, 
like  Kila,  opposite,  to  protect  the  channel 
Fanaraki  and  Poiras  are  next  passed :  the 
latter  fortress  stands  opposite  that  of  Ks- 
ribdsche,  on  the  European  shore.  FU- 
Boumou,  or  the  Elephant  Cape,  is  aleo 
fortified. 

A  nadouH-Kavak, — ^This  village  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  promontory  Ilienm^  wbidi 
owes  its  name  to  the  temple  of  the  Twelve 
Gods,  to  whom  tho  Argive  Phrygos,  and 
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afterward  Jason,  on  hia  retam  from  Col- 
chis, erected  altars  and  ofTered  sacrifices. 
The  GiwU'8  Mountain  is  the  highest  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphoms,  and  rises  580  feet 
aboTe  the  level  of  the'  sea.  It  is  called 
IfMeheL-Dagh  by  the  Turks,  and  at  the  foot 
diverges  into  two  capes,  separated  by  the 
little  Bay  of  Anumr  leri^  which  lies  oppo- 
site the  Gulf  of  Buyuk-Dere.  On  the 
moantalns  are  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of 
StPantaleon,  built  by  Justinian;  also  the 
tomb  qjT  Joshua  (?)  as  shown  by  the  Turks. 
Some  distance  along  the  shore  lies  Houn- 
HoT'IskeUsn,  This  has  always  been  a  fa^ 
vorite  residence  of  the  sultans.  Moham- 
med II.  here  buijit  a  kiosk,  and  Soliman  the 
Magnificent  a  palace,  which  was  again  re- 
bailt  by  Mahmoud  I.,  in  1746.  The  pres- 
ent kiosk  was  built  and  offered  to  the  sul- 
tan by  Mehemet  All,  pacha  of  Egypt.  It 
is  said  to  have  cost  six  million  francs.  In 
1833  a  Russian  army  encamped  in  the  val- 
ley; and  on  June  26th  the  famous  treaty 
of  Hounkiar-Iskelessi  was  signed,  which 
dosed  the  Dardanelles  to  foreign  fleets. 

Continuing  along  the  shore,  we  come  to 
the  vOlage  of  Bey-Kos,  which  stands  on 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  This  gulf  was 
formerly  called  the  Bay  of  Amycos :  here 
the  king  of  the  Bebryces  was  slain  by  Pol- 
lax  on  the  return  of  the  Argonantic  expe- 
dition. A  laurel,  planted  at  the  place  of 
his  defeat,  had  the  singular  effect  of  ren- 
dering insensible  those  who  gathered  its 
branches. 

The  bay  of  Bey-Kos  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  sitvrdfish ;  they  have  now, 
however,  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
Bosphorus.  Continuing  along  the  coast, 
we  pass  Indjir-Kenij  IchUwuklon^  and  Kan- 
Udje^  the  bloody  village.  Here  is  a  fine 
kiosk  erected  by  Mehemet  Ali.  A nadouli- 
H%8$ar  (the  castle  of  Asia)  lies  opposite 
Koomili-Hissar,  and,  like  that  fortress, 
was  built  by  Mohammed  II.  It  is  now  in 
roins,  and  presents  nothing  to  the  view 
but  four  dismantled  towers.  The  Svotet 
Waien  of  Ana  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing spots  on  the  Bosphoms.  Here  the 
lovely  beauties  of  the  harem  come  to  pass 
the  summer  months.  In  the  centre  of  the 
promenade  is  a  large  white  marble  foun- 
tain, covered  with  inscriptions  in  letters  of 
gold,  covered  by  a  large  projecting  roof, 
ftnd  little  domes  surmounted  by  crescents. 
Kcmdili  derives  its  name  from  the  light- 
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house  which  crowns  the  hill  Idjadieh  above 
the  village. 

Kotdleli. — Here  Soliman  lay  hid  during 
three  years  from  his  father  Selim  I.,  who 
had  condemned  him  to  death.  Tchengel' 
Kem  is  so  called  from  the  old  anchor  found 
on  the  shore  by  Mohammed  II.  BejfUrbey^ 
Kenij  a  large  village  with  a  magnificent 
palace,  finished  in  1867.  At  Istavros  is  a 
very  pretty  mosque  with  two  minarets, 
formerly  a  Greek  church. 

Kousgoundjouk  is  the  last  stopping-place 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  before  arriving  at  Scu- 
tari. Scutari  is  regarded  as  a  suburb  of 
the  Turkish  capital,  although  the  arm  of 
the  sea  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  which  flows 
between  them.  This  is  the  starting-point 
of  the  roads  leading  to  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces of  the  empire.  It  has  eight  mosques, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Bujfuk-Ijami 
and  the  Mosque  of  the  Sultana  VaUde,  The 
latter  enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  illumi- 
nated during  the  nights  of  Ramadan,  like 
the  imperial  mosques  in  Constantinople. 
The  cemetery  of  Scutari  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  East  It  is  an  immense  wood 
of  cypress-trees,  crossed  by  large  alleys, 
which  extend  nearly  three  miles.  The 
soil  of  Scutari  is  considered  as  sacred 
ground.  Here  the  Ottoman  dynasty  was 
founded,  and  from  here  Islamism  spread  it- 
self in  Europe.  Many  illustrious  men  have 
therefore  desired  to  be  buried  in  this  cem- 
etery. One  tomb  attracts  x>articnlar  at- 
tention ;  it  is  a  dome  sustained  by  six  mar- 
ble columns,  and  marks  the  place  where 
the  Sultan  Mahmoud  buried  his  favorite 
horse.  The  Convent  of  the  Rufaiy  or  howl- 
ing dervishes,  should  be  visited  by  the  trav- 
eler, their  manner  of  worship  being  very 
novel  and  interesting. 

Steamers  leave  Constantinople  weekly 
for  the  Danube,  Salonica,  Varna,  Odessa, 
Trebizond,  Marseilles,  and  the  Syrian  coast 

Travelers  wishing  to  go  up  the  Danube 
takethe  Austrian  Lloyds  steamers  to  Yama, 
and  then  go  by  rail  to  JRustchuk,  where  they 
join  the  mail  steamer,  and  proceed  up  the 
Danube  to  Basiasch.  Here  they  may  take 
the  railroad  to  Pesth  and  Vienna,  or  con- 
tinue on  the  Danube  as  far  as  Pesth. 

To  visit  the  Crimea  you  must  go  by  the 
way  of  Odessa,  taking  a  weekly  steamer 
from  thence  to  Sebastopol.  Fifty  dollars 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  passage  both 
ways;  and  the  different  battle-fields,  as 
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well  as  the  ancient  caves  of  the  Crimea, 
are  well  worth  a  visit  The  English  have 
left  there  two  monuments  of  their  nation- 
ality— ^a  splendid  macadamized  road  from 
Balaklava  to  Sebastopol,  the  only  one  in 
ihe  coantiy,  and  an  immense  pyramid  of 
broken  porter-bottles,  solidified  in  sach  a 
manner  by  the  weather  that  its  perpetuity 
is  likely  to  rival  the  P3rramids  of  Egypt 

From  ConBtantinople  to  Genoa^  via  Athens, 
the  time  is  eight  days.  Fare,  500  fr.=  $100. 
To  Athens,  41  hours :  this  fare  varies  con- 
siderably. 

THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE. 

After  passing  through  the  Dardanelles, 
or  Hellespont,  we  are  again  among  the 
*'  Isles  of  Greece,**  so  beautifully  described 
by  Byron  in  the  following  verses,  which 
we  quote  in  full,  as  no  description  we  could 
give  would  so  well  while  away  the  hours  as 
we  pass  between  them : 

**  The  Lsles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
Where  burniog  Sappho  lovod  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Delos  rose  and  Phoabus  sprung; 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  jet, 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

^  The  Scian  and  tlie  Teian  muse, 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute; 
To  soimds  which  echo  farther  west 
Than  your  sires'  *  Islands  of  the  Blest.' 

**  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And,  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamt  that  Greece  might  still  be  fteb ; 
For,  standing  on  the  Persian's  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

^^  A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis, 
And  ships  bv  thousands  lay  below, 

And  men  In  nations — all  were  Ids  I 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  theyf 

*^  And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country  f    On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more ! 
And  must  thy  lyre^  so  long  divine, 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

^^*Tis  Bomethinj?  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race. 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 
Even  AS  I  slnp:,  BufTu«e  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush— ^r  Greece  a  tear. 

*^  Mast  we  but  weep  o*er  days  more  blest  f 
Must  IM  but  blush  f    Our  fathers  bled. 
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Earth,  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three. 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylse! 

i«  What !  silent  etill,  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah !  no :  the  Toioes  of  the  dead 
Sound  tike  a  distant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer,  *  Let  one  living  head, 
But  one  ariw — we  come,  we  come! 
*Tia  but  the  living  who  are  dumb.' 

^  In  vain,  in  vain :  strike  other  chords  ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine ! 
Hark!  rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 
liow  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

*^  You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet. 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one? 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave? 

'*Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these! 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine ; 

He  served— but  served  Polyermlea — 
A  tyrant;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  stlU,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

^^The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Wait  freedom's  best  and  bravest  firiettd ; 
That  tymnt  was  Miltiadea! 

Oh !  tliat  the  present  hour  could  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sura  to  bind. 

**  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suit's  rock  and  Perrpa's  shore. 
Exists  the  remnants  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there  perhaps  some  seed  is  sovd 
The  Ileracleidan  Uood  nuight  own. 

^^  Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks-.. 

They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  selii. 
In  native  swords,  and  native  rank&, 

The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells : 
But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

'*FUl  high  tlie  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  8hadi»>- 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But,  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid. 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves 
To  Uiink  such  breasts  must  suckle  slai 


*^  Place  roe  on  Snniam's  marbled  steep, 
Where  notMng,  aave  the  waves  and  I, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die : 
A  land  of  slaves  sluill  ne'er  be  mine — 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine!" 

The  French  steamers  remain  generaUy 
at  Piraeus,  the  sea-port  of  Athens,  four  or 
five  hours — sufficient  time  to  ejutmine  the 
ruins  of  the  Acropolis.  There  is  little  eke 
to  be  seen  at  Athens.  If  you  have  time, 
you  can  remain  one  week,  nnUl  the  next 
lK>at  arrives. 
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GREECE. 

The  limits  of  ancient  Greece  were  much 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  modern 
kingdom.  The  greatest  extent  of  the 
Greek  main  land  from  north  to  south  is 
little  more  than  200  miles,  and  from  east  to 
irest  only  165.  Including  the  numerous 
islands  it  embraces,  the  total  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  19,945  square  miles,  or  about 
the  size  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
It  is  divided  into  four  portions,  Northern 
Greece,  the  Morea,  the  Grecian  Islands, 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  latter  were 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
in  1864.  The  Arst  is  that  portion  which 
lies  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  sur- 
fiice  of  the  whole  is  generally  mountainous. 
The  climate  is  usually  warm  and  delight- 
ful; its  clear  and  cloudless  sky  has  been 
much  celebrated,  and  the  perfect  transpa- 
rency of  the  atmosphere  helps  to  display 
the  natural  objects  of  its  scenery  in  their 
highest  beauty. 

On  the  plains  near  the  coast  snow  is  sel- 
dom seen,  and  the  winters  are  mostly  of 
short  duration.  In  the  centre  of  the  Mo- 
rea snow  generally  lies  on  the  ground  for 
several  weeks.  For  a  few  weeks  in  Feb- 
ruary the  rains  fiill,  after  which  time  spring 
commences.  Early  in  March  the  vine  and 
olives  bud,  and  in  May  the  com  is  reaped. 
The  olive  is  distinguished  for  its  superior 
excellence,  and  the  orange,  lemon,  citron, 
fig,  banana,  and  water-melon  afford  the 
richest  fruit. 

Bees  are  abundant  in  Greece,  and  the 
produce  of  honey  b  very  great. 

The  Greek  nation  boasts  of  the  highest 
antiquity;  the  cities  of  Argos,  Thebes, 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth,  claim  to  have 
been  founded  nearly  200  B.C.  The  first 
constitution  of  Greek  cities  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  exact  history,  but  monarchy  seems 
to  have  been  the  earliest  form. 

*'  The  civil  polity  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
whose  governing  power  began  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  other  states,  was  most 
successful  in  calling  forth  the  public  en- 
ergies, and  making  small  means  produce 
great  results.  The  progress  of  military 
knowledge  and  of  the  more  refined  arts 
was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  politics. 
Most  departments  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts,  pursued  with  impatient  zeal  by  the 
highly  sensitive  Greeks,  were  carried  by 


them  to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection  than 
elsewhere  in  ancient,  and,  in  some  respects, 
in  modern  times;  and  their  commerce,  con- 
ducted by  means  of  their  colonies  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Sic- 
ily, and  Gaul,  was  extensive  and  import- 
ant. 

"  The  pride,  activity,  and  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  above  all,  their  love  of 
liberty,  bore  them  triumphantly  through 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  Persian  war  (closed 
B.C.  491) ;  and  the  same  features  of  char- 
acter, differently  developed,  involved  them 
in  intestine  feuds.  The  Peloponnesian 
War,  which  lasted  nearly  thirty  years 
(B.C.  481-404),  by  destroying  their  union 
and  exhausting  their  strength,  paved  the 
way  for  their  subjugation  by  Philip  of  Mac- 
edon,  who  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Che- 
ronea,  B.C.  338.  The  brilliant  conquests  of 
Alexander  engaged  them  for  a  few  years ; 
but  their  courage  was  now  enervated,  and 
theur  love  of  liberty  all  but  extinguished. 
The  Achaean  league  proved  a  vain  defense 
against  the  power  of  Macedon ;  and  when 
this  kingdom  fell,  Greece  was  wholly  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  arms  of  Rome.  The 
contest  was  brief,  and  ended  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Corinth,  146  B.C.,  from  which  time, 
during  1350  years,  it  continued  to  be  either 
really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Literature  and  the  arts,  long  on 
the  decline,  were  at  last  destroyed  by  Jus- 
tinian, who  closed  the  schools  of  Athens. 

"  Alaric  the  Goth  invaded  the  country 
in  the  year  400,  followed  by  Genseric  and 
Zaber-Khan  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and 
by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century. 
After  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantino- 
ple in  1204,  Greece  was  parted  into  feudal 
principalities,  and  governed  by  a  variety 
of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Prankish  no- 
bles ;  but  in  1261,  with  the  exception  of 
Athens  and  Nauplia,  it  was  reunited  to  the 
Greek  empire  by  Michael  ^alseologns.  In 
1438  it  was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  who 
finally  conquered  it  in  1481.  The  Vene- 
tians, however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow 
its  new  masters  quiet  possession,  and  the 
country  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  was  the  theatre  of  obsti- 
nate wars,  which  continued  till  the  treaty 
of  Passarovitz  in  1718  confirmed  the  Turks 
in  their  conquests.  With  the  exception 
of  Maina,  the  whole  country  remained  un- 
der their  despotic  sway  till  1821,  when  the 
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Crneks  once  more  awoke  from  their  pro- 
tracted lethargy,  and  asserted  their  claims 
to  a  national  existence  and  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  land  possessed  and  ennobled  by 
their  ancestors.  The  heads  of  the  nobler 
families  and  others  interested  in  the  re- 
generation of  their  ooontiy  formed  a  he- 
teiria  for  concerting  patriotic  measures, 
and  in  1821  Ypsllanti  proclaimed  that 
Greece  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey. 
The  revolution  broke  out  simultaneously 
in  Greece  and  Wallachia,  and  was  con- 
tinued with  various  success  and  much 
bloodshed  till  the  great  European  powers 
interfered,  and  the  battle  of  Nayarino 
(Oct.  20,  1827)  insured  the  independence 
of  Greece,  which  was  reluctantly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Porte  in  the  treaty  of  Adria- 
nople,  1829.  The  provisional  government 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  during  the  rev- 
olutionary struggle  was  agitated  by  dis- 
contents and  jealousies,  and  the  president. 
Count  Capo  d'lstrias,  was  assassinated  in 
1831."  The  allied  powers,  having  pre- 
viously determined  on  erecting  Greece  into 
a  monarchy,  offered  the  crown  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  (now  King  of  Bel- 
gium), who  declined  it ;  finally  it  was  con- 
ferred on  Otho,  younger  son  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  since  dethroned. 

It  was  offered,  in  1868,  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam of  Denmark,  who  ascended  the  throne 
October  31,  with  the  title  of  George  I.  The 
present  government  of  Greece  is  a  consti- 
tutional and  hereditary  monarchy.  The 
legislative  power,  since  1864,  is  in  the 
bands  of  the  king  and  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties. The  person  of  the  king  is  inviola- 
ble; his  ministers  are  responsible.  The 
•right  of  vote  begins  at  the  age  of  25,  and 
at  80  the  electors  are  eligible  for  election. 
The  deputies  are  chosen  for  four  years,  but 
the  senators  are  appointed  for  life  by  the 
king.  They  must,  however,  have  attained 
the  age  of  40.  The  population  of  Greece, 
including  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  1,467,894. 
That  of  Athens,  with  its  harbor,  Pirasus,  is 
50, 798.  The  army  amounts  to  31,800  men, 
viz.,  14,300  regular  troops,  and  17,000  ir- 
regular. Navy,  34  vessels,  164  cannon, 
and  ld40  men. 

Money  is  kept  in  drachmas,  piastres, 
and  paras;  40  paras =1  piastre =6  cents 
U.  S. ;  1  drachma =17  cents  U.  S.  There 
are  gold  coins  of  10,  20,  40,  and  50  drach- 
mas. 
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The  Greeks  are  an  active,  hardy,  aid 
brave  race,  ingenious,  loquacious,  and  live- 
ly. Th^  are  generally  above  the  aver- 
age height,  and  well  shaped ;  features  reg- 
ular and  expressive;  eyes  large,  dark, 
and  animated ;  complexion  olive,  and  hair 
long. 

Mr.  Hope  says,  "  The  comjJexion  of  the 
modem  Greek  may  receive  a  different  cast 
from  different  surrounding  objects.  The 
core  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Peri- 
cles. Credulity,  versatility,  and  the  thirst 
for  distinction  from  the  earliest  periods 
formed,  still  form,  and  ever  will  fonn  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  character. 

*'When  patriotism,  public  spirit,  and 
pre-eminence  in  arts,  science,  Uterature, 
and  warfare  were  the  road  to  distinction, 
the  Greeks  shone  the  first  of  patriots,  of 
heroes,  of  painters,  of  poets,  and  of  philoso- 
phers. Now  that  crait  and  subtlety,  ad- 
ulation and  intrigue,  are  the  only  paths  to 
greatness,  the  same  Greeks  are — what  yon 
see  them." 

Travelers  generally  land  at  Piraeus,  tiie 
port  of  Athens,  which  is  about  six  milea 
distant,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  city. 
The  price  of  a  boat  to  take  you  and  your 
baggage  from  the  steamer  is  about  1  drach- 
ma. A  little  west  of  Pinens,  near  the  sea- 
shore, the  throne  of  Xerxes  was  erected, 
that  he  might  watch  the  progress  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  Here  he  sat  and  saw 
the  defeat  of  his  fleet.  The  macadamized 
road  to  Athens  follows  the  line  of  the  most 
eastern  of  the  long  walls  erected  byThemia- 
tocles,  remains  of  which  are  stiU  visible. 
Since  Januar}*,  1869,  a  rail-road  has  been 
open  from  Pineus  to  Athens,  which  is  the 
first  ever  constructed  on  the  soil  of  Greeoe« 

The  city  of  Athens  owes  its  celebrity  en- 
tirely to  its  ancient  greatness  and  the  nu- 
merous remains  of  its  former  works  of  art. 
The  modem  city  presents  very  little  of  in- 
terest. The  surrounding  scenery  is  love- 
ly, and  the  climate  delightful,  but  &e 
streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  with  mean 
and  badly-built  houses.  The  principal  ho- 
tels are  the  Grande  Brtiagiyt  and  UAfk^^ 
terre.  The  palace  of  the  king  is  the  prin- 
cipal modem  edifice.  It  was  b^un  in  1836^ 
and  finished  in  1843.  It  is  a  large  quad- 
rangular building,  heavy  and  monotonous 
in  style.  The  southern  side,  with  ad  Ionic 
portico,  presents  the  best  appearance*  The 
rooms  are  but  poorly  decorated ;  the  ball- 
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room  is  the  best,  adorned  with  stuccoes  and 
arabesques  in  the  Pompeian  style.  The 
university,  built  in  1887  by  Mr.  Hansen,  a 
Danish  architect,  is  the  finest  modem  build- 
ing in  Athens. 

The  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  crowns  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  which  rises  abrupt- 
ly out  of  the  plain  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 
It  has  been  a  fortress  from  the  earliest 
ages ;  it  rises  150  feet  The  walls,  which 
are  built  on  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular 
rock,  form  a  circuit  of  nearly  7000  feet. 
They  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  were 
built  partly  by  the  Pelagians,  by  Themis- 
tocles  and  Cymon^  by  Valerian,  and  lat- 
terly by  the  Turks  and  Venetians.  A  mar- 
ble staircase  leads  up  to 

The  PrcpykeOf  the  entrance  to  the  Acrop- 
olifi.  The  Propylsa  were  commenced  437 
B.C.,  and  finished  in  five  years.  They  re- 
mained in  almost  perfect  preservation  un- 
til the  fourteenth  century.  This  gateway 
was  of  the  Doric  order;  its  central  pedi- 
ment was  supported  by  six  fluted  marble 
columns,  5  feet  in  diameter  by  29  in  height. 
To-day  but  two  of  the  six  columns  have 
their  capitals ;  these,  however,  equal  in 
beauty  those  of  the  Parthenon.  The  five 
portals  still  remain ;  the  one  in  the  centre 
is  a  third  higher  and  larger  than  the  oth- 
ers. Of  the  two  wings  of  this  £Ei9ade,  but 
one  remains  on  the  left  This  is  the  Pina- 
cotheca,  supposed  to  be  the  same  described 
by  Pansanias.  It  serves  as  a  museum  for 
all  the  statues,  inscriptions,  or  other  antiq- 
uities found  in  the  Acropolis.  Near  the 
Propylaea  stood  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  Minerva,  executed  by  Phidias 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  height  of 
which  was  60  feet. 

The  Tenq^le  of  Victory^  loHkout  wings^ 
stands  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  into  the 
Acropolis.  This  temple  seems  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Pericles,  and  was  probably 
erected  by  Cymon.  It  was  demolished  by 
the  Turkis  in  1687,  when  besieged  by  the 
Venetians,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  battery.  It  was  restored  during  the 
reign  of  King  Otho,  partly  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  partly  with  funds  subscribed  in 
England.  Four  pieces  of  the  frieze  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis  were 
several  temples  and  statues  dedicated  to 
different  gods,  which  have  now  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.     fVagments  lie  scat- 


tered in  every  direction,  «nd  are  being  col- 
lected into  the  Pinacotheca  by  the  Archse- 
ological  Society  of  Athens. 

The  Parthenon  was  built  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles.  The  exact  year 
in  which  it  was  begun  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  finished  436  B.C.  It  was  230  feet 
long  by  100  wide,  and  sufiicient  now  re- 
mains to  fill  the  spectator  with  astonish- 
ment and  awe.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars.  The 
cella,  or  walls  of  the  principal  building, 
were  surrounded  with  a  peristyle  contain- 
ing 48  white  marble  columns  of  the  Doric 
order.  These  columns  were  6  feet  2  inch- 
es at  the  base,  and  34  feet  high.  At  both 
ends  of  the  cella  was  a  vestibule  raised  two 
steps  above  the  platform,  supported  by  six 
columns  each.  The  edifice  was  divided 
into  two  apartments,  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  called  the  opisthodome,  being  68  feet 
broad  and  42  deep,  the  ceiling  of  which 
was  supported  by  four  columns.  Here  was 
kept  the  public  treasure.  The  other  di- 
vision was  100  feet  deep  by  63  broad ;  the 
ceiling  was  supported  by  16  columns,  the 
whole  material  being  of  the  finest  white 
marble.  This  portion  of  the  building  was 
called  the  cella,  and  was  so  cpmpletely  de- 
stroyed that  for  a  long  time  the  disposition 
of  the  interior  was  unknown.  The  cele- 
brated frieze  of  the  cella,  representing  in 
bas-reliefs  the  faces  of  the  gods,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  temple,  and  horse  and  char- 
iot races,  has  been  transported  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  British  Museum.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  cella  stood  the  colossal  statue 
of  Minerva,  covered  with  gold  and  ivory, 
the  Parthenon  being  dedicated  to  that  god- 
desBT,  who  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Athenians. 

The  Parthenon  was  repaired  and  embel- 
lisbed  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  re- 
mained in  good  preservation  until  1687, 
during  the  Venetian  siege,  when  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  powder  magazine  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  building  tore  off  the  roof  and 
overthrew  a  great  part  of  the  temple.  Aft- 
er the  conquest  of  the  place,  the  destruc- 
tion was  still  carried  on,  and  the  Doge 
Morosini  caused  the  horses  and  chariot  of 
Minerva,  admurably  preserved,  to  be  taken 
from  the  pediment.  His  order  was  so  bad- 
ly executed  that  the  whole  group  fell,  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  The 
temple  has  also  greatly  suffered  in  mod- 
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ern  times  through  Lord  Elgin,  vho  carried 
away  about  200  feet  of  the  frieze,  the  stat- 
ues from  tho  pediment,  and  every  tiling 
upon  which  he  conld  lay  his  hands — all 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

At  the  northeast  of  the  Parthenon  stood 
the  temple  of  tho  Erechtheium^  dedicated  to 
the  joint  worship  of  Minerva  and  Neptune. 
It  is  a  rectangular  buUding,  90  feet  long, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  during  the 
time  of  Cymon  and  Pericles.  On  tho 
northern  and  western  sides  are  porticoes 
supported  by  Ionic  columns ;  the  southern 
portico  is  supported  by  beautiful  female 
figures  or  Caryatides.  But  Ave  columns 
now  remain  of  the  principal  or  western 
portico,  and  they  are  the  finest  t^'pe  ever 
seen  of  the  Ionic  order.  Of  the  portico  of 
the  Caryatides  but  three  of  the  ancient 
figures  remain ;  the  others  have  been  re- 
stored. The  whole  edifice  was  of  Pentelic 
marble,  with  a  frieze  of  black  marble  of 
Eleusis.  On  this  black  ground  were  bas- 
reliefs  in  polychrome,  fragments  of  which 
have  been  found,  and  are  now  in  the  Pina- 
cotheca.  Part  of  the  roof  fell  in  during 
the  siege  of  Athens  in  1827.  The  sacred 
olive-tree  grew  in  this  temple,  which  was 
produced  from  the  earth  by  Minerva  dur- 
ing her  contest  with  Neptune  for  the  soil 
of  Attica.  It  was  burned  by  the  Persians 
on  gaining  possession  of  the  temple,  but  it 
grew  an  arm's  length  in  a  single  night  on 
being  reconquered  by  the  Athenians.  Ce- 
crops  is  also  supposed  to  be  buried  in  the 
portico  of  the  Caryatides. 

The  Acropolis,  which  was  the  pride  of 
Greece,  the  perfection  of  all  art,  and  envy 
of  the  world,  had  four  distinct  characters, 
viz.,  the  fortress  of  the  city,  the  sacred 
shrine  for  all  offering,  the  treasury,  and 
the  museum  of  art  of  the  Athenian  people. 

A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  this  is 
the  A  reopoffttSj  or  Mars'  Hill,  of  still  great- 
er interest  to  the  Christian  student  as  the 
spot  ftom  which  the  Apostle  Paul  address- 
ed the  assembled  multitude  of  ancient  Ath- 
ens. On  the  eastern  end  was  situated  the 
celebrated  Court  of  the  Areopagus,  the 
highest  judicial  court  of  Athens,  whose  ex- 
istence is  dated  from  the  time  of  Cecrops. 
According  to  fable,  Mars  himself  was 
judged  here  for  the  murder  of  Alirothins, 
son  of  Neptune.  The  judges  were  taken 
from  the  best  families  in  Athens,  and  ap- 
pointed for  life.  The  tribunal  assembled 
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during  the  night.  Here  Socrates  was  triid 
for  theism. 

The  first  hill  to  the  southwest  of  the  Are- 
opagus is  the  Piufx^  where  the  dtizena  met 
to  decide  all  g^reat  questions  of  the  day, 
such  as  peace  and  war.  The  Beaia  is  tbe 
stone  pulpit  whence  the  orator  harangued 
the  people,  which,  together  with  the  stqM 
leading  to  it  and  the  surrounding  seats,  is 
cut  in  the  solid  rock.  This  pulpit  is  tmned 
from  the  sea,  and  therefore  is  not  the  trib- 
une of  Themistocles,  Pericles,  and  Aldbia- 
des,  which  Plutarich  distinctly  infoniu  vi 
looked  toward  the  sea. 

Among  the  relics  yet  remaining  in 
Athens  are :  The  Tower  of  the  Wuidiy  or 
the  water-clock  of  Andronicns  CyrriiesteSi 
b  an  octagonal  tower  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Acropolis.  Its  eight  sides  fiu»  in 
the  direction  of  the  eight  winds  into  which 
the  Athenian  compass  is  divided.  The 
symbolical  figures  of  the  different  winds 
are  sculptured  on  the  frieze.  Abo?e  the 
figures  on  each  side  was  a  slm-dial.  The 
summit  of  the  tower  was  ornamented  vith 
a  Triton  in  bronze,  mounted  on  a  pivot,  and 
turning  with  the  wind.  The  water-clock 
of  Andronicus  within  the  tower  was  sup- 
plied from  the  fountain  of  the  Acropolis  bj 
an  aqueduct. 

The  LatUem  of  Demosthaiet  is  a  small 
circular  building  of  the  Corinthian  Mder, 
constructed  in  white  marble.  Six  Anted 
columns  support  a  beautifully  ornamented 
frieze,  the  bas-reliefs  of  which  have  been 
lately  much  injured.  This  building  nov 
bears  the  name  of  the  Choragic  Monumai 
of  LyaicraUs,  and  is  tho  only  remaining 
temple  of  the  series  that  omameoted  the 
Street  of  Tripods. 

The  Arch  of  Hadrian  stood  between  old 
Athens  (the  city  of  Theseus)  and  nev 
Athens  (the  city  of  Hadrian).  It  is  boitt 
of  Pentelic  marble,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  but  it  is  of  a  style  so  peculiar  as  to 
induce  many  to  believe  that  the  arch  was 
not  built  by  the  emperor,  wh(»e  good  ta^te 
is  well  known,  but  by  the  Athenians  in  his 
honor. 

The  Temple  ofJupUer  (Hymptu  stood  in 
the  new  city,  or  Hadrianopolis.  It  was 
begun  by  Pisistratus  S30  B.C.,  and  condo- 
ned by  his  son,  but  after  their  expalsion 
the  works  were  suspended  nearly  400years. 
It  was  continued  at  different  times,  but  was 
not  completed  until  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
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(117-188  A.D.).  According  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose,  the  temple  was  550  feet  long  by  170 
wide.  It  consisted  of  a  cella  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle,  with  10  columns  on  the  front 
and  20  at  the  sides.  The  peristyle  was 
quadruple  at  the  pronaos  and  posticum, 
and  double  at  the  sides,  making  in  all  120 
columns.  Of  these  only  16  remain ;  they 
are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  above  60  feet 
in  height,  and  7  in  diameter.  A  great 
many  of  the  remains  of  this  enormous  tem- 
ple have  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  prob- 
ably used  as  a  quarry  by  the  Athenians  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Prison  of  Socrates  is  the  name  giv- 
en to  several  small  dungeons  cut  in  the 
Tock  at  the  foot  of  the  MussBum  Hill.  In 
one  of  them  Socrates  is  believed  to  have 
been  imprisoned,  and  to  have  drunk  the 
poisoned  cup ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no 
proof. 

The  Theatre  ofBaeekus  was  built  about 
500  B.C.  by  the  architects  Democrates  and 
Anaxagoras.  The  ranges  of  seats  for  the 
spectators  were  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill 
of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  form  of  a  hemicy- 
cle.  The  stage  and  orchestra  were  built 
of  marble,  and  decorated  with  great  splen- 
dor. It  was  not  terminated  until  840  B.C., 
during  the  administration  of  Lycurgus,  but 
it  had  long  served  for  the  representation 
of  the  worlcs  of  ^schylus,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes.  .Above  the  seats  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  below  the  wall  of  Cymon,  is  the 
entrance  to  a  small  cavern,  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  temple  by  Thrasyllus,  the 
victorious  choregus,  and  dedicated  to  Bac- 
chus. The  entrance  was  decorated  with  a 
portico  in  Pentelic  marble,  and  on  the  en- 
tablature was  a  colossal  statue  of  Bacchus, 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Temple  o/Thesetu  is  the  best  pre- 
served of  all  the  temples  of  Athens  or 
Greece,  and  even  of  those  that  remain  in 
Italy  and  Sicily.  It  was  built  by  Cymon, 
son  of  Miltiades,  to  receive  the  remains  of 
Theseus,  which  be  had  found,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  an  oracle,  in  the  island  of  Scyros. 
It  is  a  peripteral  hexastyle,  with  6  columns 
on  each  fh>nt  and  13  on  the  sides.  The 
honors  of  this  temple  were  divided  with 
Hercules,  and  10  metopes  on  the  eastern 
facade  represent  the  exploits  of  that  hero, 
while  4  only  (those  on  the  sides)  are  devo- 
ted to  Theseus.  The  walls  and  34  columns 
of  the  Doric  order  still  remain.   This  build- 


ing was  at  one  time  converted  into  a  church, 
and  dedicated  to  St  George. 

If  remaining  any  time  at  Athens,  be  par- 
ticular to  make  the  ascent  of  Mount  Lyca- 
bettus,  and  to  visit  the  village  and  plain  of 
Marathon  and  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus. 

Mount  lAfcabettus  is  the  peaked  summit, 
considerably  higher  than  the  citadel,  on  the 
northeastern  side  of  the  city.  This  hill  is 
called  by  the  modem  Greeks  the  Mountain 
of  St.  Geoi^,  from  the  church  dedicated 
to  that  saint  which  crowns  the  summit. 
Lycabettus  is  the  most  favorable  point  for 
studying  the  city  of  Athens  and  its  sur- 
roundings, and  for  tracing  the  boundaries 
of  the  ancient  city ;  the  view  obtained  is 
truly  superb. 

3fowU  Penteliau  rises  8600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  at  a  distance  of 
about  10  miles  from  Athens.  The  princi- 
pal quarry  is  about  halfway  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  traces  of  the  work  of  the  an- 
cient Athenians  are  plainly  visible.  Near 
the  quarry  is  a  grotto  of  stalactites  about 
50  feet  high  and  90  deep ;  at  the  entrance 
a  small  chapel  has  been  erected,  ornament- 
ed with  very  poor  paintings.  The  ascent 
of  the  mountain  requires  about  two  hours. 
The  view  obtained  f^om  the  summit  is  in- 
teresting, both  from  the  immensity  of  the 
panorama  and  the  scenes  which  it  recalls. 

The  excursion  to  Marathon  may  be  made 
in. one  day  by  ordering  a  relay  of  horses  at 
Cephissia,  but  it  is  better  to  devote  two  for 
the  purpose,  taking  Mount  Pentelicus  on 
the  way. 

We  refer  travelers  to  Dodworth's  Athens 
for  fhUer  particulars.  If  you  prefer  riding 
from  Athens  to  Piraeus  instead  of  taking 
the  train,  be  particular  in  making  a  bar- 
gain for.  a  carriage,  else  you  will  be  swin- 
dled. A  Greek  hackman  is  worse  than  one 
of  New  York,  and  that  is  as  bad  as  the  law 
allows.  If  alone,  f  1  is  sufficient  for  both 
ways ;  if  with  company,  say  four  persons, 
$1  50,  and  the  driver  will  be  well  paid. 
■  From  Pirceus  to  Corinth  by  jEgwa,  Efu 
daurut,  NctupHoy  and  Argos.  The  island 
of  j^gina  is  about  20  miles  distant  from  Pi- 
raeus. It  owed  its  name  to  the  daughter 
of  the  river-god  Asopup,  and  was  in  ancient 
times  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  colony  of 
about  200,000  persons.  To-day  there  are 
not  more  than  9000  inhabiting  the  island. 
Their  decline  began  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
when  they  engaged  in  a  naval  war  with 
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the  AthenianSf  and  saffered  serere  defeat 
The  modem  city  of  iEgina  offers  nothfaig 
of  remarkable  interest.  The  Museum,  Li- 
brary, and  Lazaretto,  erected  during  the 
presidency  of  Capo  d'Istrias  for  baincks, 
are  the  finest  buUdings.  The  antiquities 
of  the  Museum  of  ^gina  have  all  been 
transported  to  Athens.  Near  the  port  may 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  Temipiit  of  Venus;  one 
column  only  remains  standing,  most  of  the 
materials  having  been  employed  by  Capo 
d'Istrias  in  the  construction  of  the  quay. 

The  TempU  of  Minerva^  known  by  many 
as  the  Temple  of  Jopiter  Panhellenius,  is 
situated  on  the  coast,  about  two  hours  and 
a  half  from  ^gina.  It  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  most 
of  the  island,  and  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  ancient  temples  in  Greece.  Twen- 
ty-two Doric  colonms,with  their  architrave, 
are  still  standing.  It  was  built  of  a  soft 
porous  stone  coated  with  a  stucco.  Under 
the  temple  is  a  cave,  near  the  entrance  to 
which  were  found,  in  1811,  the  sculptures 
of  the  pediments,  which  are  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Munich. 

From  ^gina  to  Pidhavro,  the  ancient 
EpidauruSt  is  about  11  miles.  Epidaurus 
was  at  one  time  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  sent 
its  ships  to  aid  in  the  battle  of  Salamis ; 
to-day  it  has  barely  180  inhabitants,  and 
but  few  small  boats.  At  a  short  distance 
from  here  is  Priatha,  where  the  first  Con- 
stituent Assembly  met  in  1821. 

From  Epidaurus  to  Nauplia,  by  way  of 
Hiero,  requires  about  one  day.  ffiero  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  in  Greece, 
and  was  frequented  by  invalids  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  came  here  to  re- 
cover health.  The  splendor  of  the  offer- 
ings with  which  it  was  ornamented,  its 
sanctity  and  riches,  were  renowned.  The 
sanctuary  was  situated  at  one  end  of  the 
plain,  and  was  inclosed  on  two  sides  by 
steep  hills,  and  on  the  two  others  by  walls, 
remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  Ev- 
ery  four  years  were  celebrated  the  fites  of 
iEsculapius.  Among  the  antiquities,  the 
theatre  of  Polycletus  is  the  most  interest- 
ing, and  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the 
kind  in  Greece.  Fifty-four  rows  of  seats 
in  white  marble  still  remain  entire;  the 
whole  theatre  was  capable  of  containmg 
12,000  persons.  Continuing  our  route,  and 
passing  through  Ligourio,  we  arrive  at 
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Nmg^Ua,  the  most  important  city  of  Greece 
in  a  militaiy  point  of  view ;  it  is  aurroiind- 
ed  by  fine  fortifications,  and  protected  by 
the  forts  of  Palamede  and  Itskale,  the  lat- 
ter built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropo- 
lis. The  founder  of  the  city  was  Nauplina, 
father  of  the  unfortunate  Palamede,  the 
victim  of  Ulysses.  Nauplia  rose  to  some 
importance  during  the  time  <if  the  Cru- 
sades, and,  being  taken  by  the  French  and 
Venetians  in  1206,  became  the  capital  of  a 
duchy  belonging  to  the  fiunily  of  Ville- 
hardouin.  From  1829  to  183i  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  Greek  government,  and  in- 
creased considerably  in  size  and  indnstxy. 
The  Church  of  St  Spirldion  is  generally 
visited  by  strangers ;  here  Capo  d'Istrias 
was  assassinated.  His  place  of  residenoe 
is  also  shown. 

The  Foriresa  of  Palamede  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  rises  712  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  first  fortifications  were  bnflt  by 
the  Franks ;  more  were  added  by  the  Ve- 
netians, and  it  b  at  the  present  day  consid- 
ered impregnable.  Tlie  citadel  incloees 
seven  forts,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  penta- 
gon. During  the  latter  War  of  Indepen- 
dence it  was  conquered  only  by  fiunine. 
Leaving  Nauplia,  a  ride  of  2^  hours  brings 
us  to  Argos,  passing  on  the  way  the  mina 
of  Tiryns. 

Argos  is  a  large  town  of  4  or  5000  in- 
habitants, lying  at  the  foot  of  a  lull,  which 
is  the  Larissd  or  cUadeL  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  so  many  contests  that  the  remains 
of  antiquity  are  scarce.  The  theatre,  sitn- 
ated  above  the  village,  is  cut  in  the  side  of 
the  hill  Larissa.  It  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing 20,000  persons,  and  more  than  sixty 
rows  of  seats  still  remain  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  Near  by  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  construction  in  brick.  The  cUadd^ 
which  crowns  the  top  of  the  hilV occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis,  and  in  its 
walls  may  be  seen  the  columns  and  other 
materials  which  formed  a  portion  of  that 
edifice.  From  Argos  to  Mycena  requires 
one  hour  and  a  hslf.  This  city  was  built 
by  Perseus,  IdOO  years  B.C.,  and  was  a 
place  of  great  importance,  being  the  capi- 
tal of  Agamemnon  until  468,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Argives.  It  was  the  theatre 
of  many  crimes,  which  have  insfHnd  the 
tragic  poets ;  here  Agamemnon  was 
sinated  by  JBgistheus  and  Cljrtemnestra. 
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The  CUadel  stands  on  the  Bummit  of  a 
•teep  bill,  and  ia  surrounded  by  walls  20 
feet  high.  The  entrance  to  the  citadel  is 
through  the  celebrated  Gate  of  Lions.  This 
is  composed  of  three  immense  blocks,  the 
one  forming  the  lintel  being  15  feet  long. 
On  this  rests  a  triangular  block  of  lime- 
stone, with  a  bas-relief  representing  two 
lions  face  to  face,  with  their  fore  paws  rest- 
ing on  the  base  of  a  column  which  sepa- 
rates them.  The  beads  of  the  lions  are 
now  gone.  The  approach  to  this  gate  is 
through  an  avenue  50  feet  long  and  80 
wide,  with  a  wall  on  each  side. 

The  Treasury  o/Aireus  is  a  subterranean 
construction,  perfectly  preserved,  common- 
ly called  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon.  An 
avenue  20  feet  long,  now  in  ruins,  led  to 
the  door  of  the  building,  on  each  side  of 
which  stood  two  columns.  The  door  is 
formed  of  three  large  blocks,  the  lintel  be- 
ing 30  feet  long.  Above  the  lintel  is  a  tri- 
angular empty  space,  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  by  a  bas-relief  similar  to  the 
Gate,  of  the  Lions.  The  building  is  di- 
vided into  two  chambers.  The  first  is  of 
circular  form,  surmounted  by  a  dome  40 
feet  in  height  by  45  in  diameter.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  dome  opens  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  hill  in  which  the  monument  is  cut. 
The  traces  of  copper  nails  found  in  the 
walls  prove  this  chamber  to  have  been  cov- 
ered with  brazen  plates,  as  was  customary 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  as  Pau- 
Banias  describes  the  chamber  to  be  in  which 
Banas  was  confined  by  Acrisius  at  Argos. 
The  second  chamber  is  square  and  small, 
^  roughly  cut  in  the  rock,  and  served  proba^ 
hly  as  a  place  of  sepulchre,  while  in  the 
first  were  placed  arms,  jewels,  and  precious 
ornaments,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks 
in  their  funeral  monuments,  and  which  con- 
sequently gave  them  the  name  of  treasu- 
ries. Kot  far  from  here  are  three  tombs, 
constructed  exactly  like  that  of  Agamem- 
non, but  now  entirely  in  ruins.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  Acropolis  are  also  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  gate,  defended  by  a 
long  avenue  like  the  Gate  of  Lions. 

The  time  from  Mycenie  to  Corinth  is 
about  81  hours.  Corinth  was  founded  1900 
years  B.C.,  and  was  one  of  the  most  opu- 
lent cities  of  ancient  Greece.  Her  pecul- 
iar position  on  the  isthmus  rendered  her 
the  commercial  centre  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  the  sources  of  her  wealth  and 


power  were  increased  by  the  Isthmian 
Games,  which  took  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood every  three  years.  In  224  B.C.  she 
joined  the  Aohjean  League,  and  became  the 
seat  of  the  assemblies  of  that  confedera- 
tion. She  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  taken  by  them  under  Mum- 
mius  (146),  when  the  city  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Julius 
Caesar,  but  tIm  again  devastated  by  Alaric 
the  Goth,  by  the  Slavonians,  the  Latins, 
the  Turks,  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the 
Venetians.  In  1715  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  in  whose  power  it  remained 
until  1821.  It  is  now  a  miserable  and 
thinly  populated  village.  The  only  ruins 
of  antiquity  are  those  of  the  TempUj  situ- 
ated west  of  the  modem  village.  Seven 
columns  still  remain,  five  looking  west, 
and  three  toward  the  south  (the  column 
forming  the  angle  being  twice  counted). 
Five  have  their  entablature  still  resting 
upon  them,  forming  the  angle  of  the  build- 
ing. The  columns  are  of  the  Doric  order, 
but  heavy  $md  ill  proportioned ;  they  are  5 
feet  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
are  formed  of  limestone  covered  with  stuc- 
co. Their  appearance  proves  them  to  be 
anterior  to  the  temple  of  Egina,  or  to  the 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  It  is  uncer- 
tain to  what  divinity  this  building  was  con- 
secrated ;  some  think  to  Fortune,  others  to 
Minerva.  Not  far  from  the  temple  are  the 
ruins  of  some  Roman  baths. 

The  Acro^orinthu8,  the  celebrated  for- 
tress of  Corinth,  standis  at  an  elevation  of 
1800  feet,  and,  after  Fort  Palamede  at  Nau- 
plia,  is  the  finest  in  Greece.  There  is  but 
one  point- from  which  it  may  be  annoyed 
by  cannon,  of  which  Mohammed  II.  took 
advantage  in  his  siege,  but  before  the  in- 
troduction of  artillery  it  was  considered 
impregnable.  Within  the  fortress  there  is 
little  of  interest,  every  description  of  build- 
ing being  mingled  there  in  a  mass.  Sev- 
eral cisterns,  hewn  in  the  rock,  receive 
rain-water,  besides  two  natural  springs 
which  rise  in  the  hill.  The  panorama  ob- 
tained from  the  fortress  repays  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  ascent. 

From  Athens  to  MissolongM  by  EleusiSf 
MegarOf  Corinthy  Megaspelion,  Selicef  Vo»- 
tizza,  and  Patras, 

Eleusisj  the  first  town  on  this  route,  owed 
its  celebrity  to  th^  temples  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.     It  formed  one  of  the  twelve 
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original  sUtcs  of  Attica.  The  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Geres  was  burned  by  the  Persians 
in  484,  and  restored  in  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles. The  plan  was  designed  by  Ictinas, 
the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
temple  is  described  by  Strabo  as  the  largest 
in  Greece.  One  column  and  a  part  of  the 
wall  are  all  that  now  remain.  During 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  Eleosis  owed 
great  prosperity  to  the  celebration  of  its 
mysteries.  The  city  was  destroyed  by 
Alaric  396  A.D.  The  modem  village  pre- 
sents little  of  interest.  Elcusis  u  four 
hours  from  Athens,  and  four  hoars  more 
bring  us  to  Megcara^  one  of  the  most  flour* 
ishing  cities  in  Greece  daring  the  seventh 
centary.  The  temples  described  by  Paa- 
sanias  have  entirely  disappeared ;  no  ruins 
remain  to  attract  the  traveler.  The  peo- 
ple of  Megara  were  renowned  for  their  gay- 
ety,  and  comedy  is  said  to  have  arisen  here. 
This  city  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Euclid. 
The  time  from  Megara  to  Corinth  is  11 
hoars ;  the  latter  has  been  described  above. 

Megaspdum  is  about  two  days*  journey 
ftom  Corinth.  The  convent,  one  of  the 
earliest  monastic  buildings  in  Greece,  is 
said  by  the  monies  to  have  been  partly 
built  by  the  Greek  emperors  John  Canta- 
cttzene  and  Constantine  PalsBoIogns.  It 
is  a  wall  built  in  the  front  of  an  immense 
cavern  which  forms  the  interior  of  the  con- 
vent. In  the  church  is  kept  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin,  attributed  to  St. 'Luke,  which 
is  held  in  great  veneration  throughout 
Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  spoken  sev- 
eral times  during  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, encouraging  the  Greeks,  and  also  to 
have  wept  on  the  occasion  of  a  defeat.  In 
the  floor  of  the  church  is  a  mosaic  repre- 
senting the  sun,  moon,  and  jtn  eagle  with 
two  heads,  in  honor  of  the  emperors  who 
endowed  the  convent.  The  monks  are 
about  three  hundred  in  number,  lazy  and 
illiterate,  having  a  greater  knowledge  of 
flre-arms  than  of  the  dead  languages.  This 
they  proved  by  their  spirited  defense  of 
the  convent  in  1826,  when  besieged  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  About  three  hours  and  a 
half  firom  Megaspclion  once  stood  Heliccj 
one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia,  which 
was  swallowed  by  an  earthquake  373  B.C. 
Two  hours  more  bring  us  to 

VoitisauLf  formerly  ^gium,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Achaian  League ;  it  is  now  a  small  town 
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of  4500  inhabitanto.  Of  tiie  ancient  boiU- 
ings  nothing  remains.  The  modem  vil- 
lage was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1819,  bat  afterward  was  rebuilt  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  The  distance  from  Vo«tizn 
to  Patras  is  accompUsbed  in  about  eight 
hoars. 

Pofrof.— The  Haiti  of  Great  Britainia^ 
best.  Steamers :  Austrian  IJoyds  leave 
for  Missolonghi,  Zante,  Cephalonia,  St. 
Maura,  and  Corfu,  every  Saturday;  for 
Lepanto,  Yostiaza,  Amphissa,  and  Loutia- 
ki,  on  Thorsdays.  Patras  was  the  onhr 
one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia  that  up- 
held the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesiui 
War.  The  city  was  partly  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  war  vrith  the  Romans,  and  after- 
wutl  rebuilt  by  Aagnstos.  Under  tbe 
Greek  emperors  Patras  became  a  dueby. 
After  belonging  for  some  time  to  the  Ve- 
netians, it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Taito, 
in  whose  power  it  remained  until  1821, 
when  it  was  the  first  to  rise  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  The  modem  city  is  ato- 
ated  about  550  yards  from  the  sea,  and  b 
the  first  commercial  town  of  continental 
Greece. 

Jfistohngki  has  been  immortalized  br 
events  which  occurred  during  the  War  <tf 
Independence.  Here,  in  1822,  Mavroeor* 
dato,  with  500  men,  sustained  a  siege  of  two 
months  against  a  Turkish  force  of  14,O0Q| 
commanded  by  Omar  ben  YrionL  In  1& 
it  was  again  besieged  by  the  Ottomia 
army,  and  held  out  for  a  year  against  the 
repeated  assaults  of  an  immensely  superior 
force.  In  April,  1826,  the  besieged  deter- 
mined to  cut  their  way  through  the  roob 
of  their  opponents  and  escape.  Plsdi^ 
the  women  in  their  centre,  dressed  as  men, 
they  sallied  forth,  but  the  enemy  had  be- 
come  aware  of  their  intention,  and  bat  SOOO 
escaped.  The  remainder  determined  to 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  and 
allnred  the  Turks  in  the  neighborhood  <^ 
the  powder  magazine,  when  the  whole  ex- 
ploded, burying  conqueror  and  conqnered 
in  a  common  tomb.  Lord  Byron  dwd  at 
Missolonghi  in  1824. 

From  Missohnffhi  to  Athau  hy  Uptato, 
GaUxm,  Amphissa,  De^Ai,  Jj^badea,  a*^ 
Thebes, 

LepaanU)^  about  seven  hours  from  Misso- 
longhi, is  celebrated  for  the  naval  battle 
fought  off  the  gulf  among  the  Cnnoliri 
Islands,  to  which  it  gave  its  name.    Tbo 
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port  is  small,  and  of  a  circular  fomi,  with 
a  very  narrow  entrance  flanked  by  small 
towers ;  the  water  is  too  shallow  to  allow 
any  but  small  vessels  to  enter. 

Gaiixidi  is  sitoated  at  the  extremity  of 
a  rocky  promontory,  and  occnpies  the  site 
of  ancient  Evantha.  It  possesses  two  good 
ports,  and  a  large  quantity  of  merchant 
vessels.  The  town  was  burned  by  the 
Turks  in  1821,  but  has  since  risen  from  its 
ruins.  The  route  from  Gaiixidi  to  Am- 
phissa  occupies  about  four  hours,  and  is 
both  fatiguing  and  uninteresting. 

Amphissa  or  Salona  is  charmingly  situ- 
ated about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  olive  groves.  The  castle 
stands  on  the  foundations  of  the  Acropolis, 
considerable  portions  of  which  still  remain. 
In  the  interior  are  the  ruins  of  two  church- 
es, Fratik  and  Byzantine.  Opposite  the 
village  is  an  antique  grotto,  containing,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  the 
tomb  of  the  Egyptian  Phocas. 

Ddpki  or  Castri  owes  its  celebrity  and 
existence  to  the  Pythian  oracle.  The  sanc- 
tuary was  for  a  long  time  a  dependency  of 
Crissa,  until  gradually  a  city  rose  around 
the  temple,  and  became  independent  about 
(95  B.C.  The  oracle  played  a  most  im- 
portant rSk  in  the  history  of  Greece;  no 
war  was  declared,  no  enterprise  under- 
taken without  consulting  the  Pythia.  The 
temple  was  destroyed  in  648  by  fire,  and 
reconstructed  with  greater  magnificence  by 
contributions  from  all  Greece.  The  sums 
expended  amounted  to  nearly  $600,000. 
In  480  B.C.  Xerxes  sent  a  detachment  to 
pillage  the  temple;  frightful  phenomena 
were  manifested;  enormous  rocks  rolled 
from  the  mountains  upon  the  Persians,  and 
crushed  a  great  number ;  the  rest,  panic- 
stricken,  escaped.  The  temple  was,  how- 
ever, pillaged  by  Sylla,  and  the  afltcle  was 
abolished  by  the  Emperor  Nero.  It  was 
restored  by  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  to 
its  ancient  splendor.  It  was  consulted  by 
Julian,  but  finally  abolished  b}*  Theodo^i- 
us.  The  modem  village  of  Castri  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  and  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  and  many  of  the  present 
houses  are  constructed  of  their  materials. 
Some  of  the  walls  still  remain,  and  seem 
to  have  formed  terraces  rising  one  above 
another,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground 
rendered  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  the  sacred  edifice.    Conjectures  only  can 


be  made  concerning  the  fissure  over  which 
the  sacred  tripod  was  placed  whence  is- 
sued the  intoxicating  vapors  which  threw 
the  Pythia  into  a  prophetic  ecstasy. 

The  Ccuta&an  Fountain  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  and, 
after  threading  its  way  almost  imperoepti- 
bly  among  the  rocks,  forms  a  litUe  brook 
flowing  toward  the  monastery  of  Panagia, 
and  finally  losing  itself  in  the  Pleistus. 
At  the  source  is  a  large  quadrangular  ba- 
sin, with  steps  to  it  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
vulgarly  called  the  bath  of  the  Pythia. 
The  monastery  ofPanagia  marks  the  site 
of  the  ancient  gymnasium.  In  the  gar- 
den is  a  fine  Hellenic  wall,  besides  frag- 
ments of  statues  and  two  large  bas-reliefs, 
one  representing  a  torso  and  the  other  a 
quadriga. 

Travelers  wishing  to  visit  the  Corycian 
Cave,  and  make  the  ascent  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus, may  start  from  Delphi  or  Arachova. 
Mules  and  guides  are  more  easily  procured 
at  the  latter  place.  The  price  for  a  mule 
and  guide  is  ^1 50  or  $2.  Those  not  wish- 
ing to  make  the  entire  ascent  may  go  to  the 
Corycian  Cave,  and  return  to  Arachova,  an 
excursion  of  five  hours,  while  thosd  who 
ascend  the  mountain  descend  to  Davlia. 

The  Corycian  Cave  is  reached  after  a 
steep  ascent.  It  is  a  fine  grotto,  800  feet 
long  by  190  wide.  This  cavern  was  con- 
secrated to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  Majes- 
tic stalactites  hang  ftrom  the  roof  in  most 
graceful  forms,  and  the  stalagmites  on  the 
fioor  and  sides  are  still  more  fantastic.  At 
the  end  of  the  vault  is  a  small  damp  pas- 
sage, leading  into  a  much  smaller  chamber. 
From  the  most  ancient  times  this  grotto 
served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Delphi,  and  also  in  later  days  as  the 
rendezvous  of  the  bandits  of  Parnassus. 

Returning  fh>m  the  Cor^'cian  Cave  to 
Arachova,  and  starting  from  that  village, 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Pamattus  requires  four 
or  five  houn.  At  the  summit  is  a  small 
plain,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  crater  whose 
sides  are  the  highest  points  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  these,  however,  are  very*  diflicult  of 
ascent,  being  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 
The  view  obtained  frqm  the  mountain  is 
glorious.  To  the  north  and  northeast  may 
be  seen  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  the  Pindns 
with  its  branches,  and  the  snowy  top  of 
Olympus ;  also  a  vague  outline  of  Mount 
Athos.     On  the  east  the  plains  of  Bceotia 
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and  the  JEgean  Sea,  dotted  with  nameroiu 
ialnDds.  On  the  south  the  Galf  of  Corinth 
and  the  M orea;  and  on  the  west  the  moun- 
tains of  iBtolia,of  Acamania,  and  the  Ionian 
Sea.  The  descent  of  the  mountain  is  made 
on  the  southeastern  side,  and  occupies  about 
4^  hours  before  reaching  Davlia. 

Going  from  Darlia  to  Lebadea,  we  pass 
through  ChsBronea,  the  theatre  of  many 
great  scenes.  Standing,  as  it  does,  in  a 
plain  at  the  entrance  of  Boeotia,  it  has  been 
the  battle-ground  of  many  armies.  In  447 
B.C.  the  Boeotians  vanquished  the  Athe- 
nians ;  in  838  Philip  of  Macedon  gained 
the  battle  against  the  Boeotians  and  Athe- 
nians, which  accomplished  the  subjugation 
of  Greece ;  and  in  8(S  the  generals  of  Mith- 
ridates  were  Tanquished  by  Sylla.  The 
last  battle  was  described  by  Plutarch. 
That  great' writer  was  bom,  lived,  and 
died  in  Chsronea.  The  most  interesting 
monument  in  Chseronea  is  the  marble  lion 
erected  on  the  tomb  of  the  Boeotians  who 
were  slain  in  the  battle  with  Philip.  This 
monument  is  now  in  fragments,  having 
been  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  during 
the  War  of  Independence,  by  the  patriot 
Od^'sseus,  who  supposed  it  to  contain  hid- 
den treasure.  The  head  is  happily  un- 
touched, and  of  the  finest  workmanship. 
In  the  Church  of  Panagia,  in  the  city,  is 
shown  a  marble  seat,  called  the  throne  of 
Plutarch;  also  several  inscriptions  illus- 
trative of  the  worship  of  Osiris. 

Jjebadea  is  two  hoars  distant  from  Chse- 
ronea,  and  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Her- 
cyna.  Thb  river  is  a  torrent  which  de- 
scends from  Mount  Helicon,  and  rushes 
with  gT«at  force  from  a  narrow  gorge,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Hieron,  or  sanctuary  of 
Trophonius,  for  which  Lebadea  was  so  cel- 
ebrated. The  two  springs  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  village,  one  hot  and  one 
cold,  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Mnemos- 
yne and  Lethe,  mentioned  by  Pausanias ; 
but  as^  neither  of  these  springs  rise  in  a 
cavern,  as  described  by  him,  there  is  still 
some  doubt  of  thehr  identity. 

Thebes  (labours,  30  minutes)  is  situated 
on  an  insulated 'hill,  the  summit  of  which 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Acropolis. 
All  traces  of  its  ancient  splendor  have  dis- 
appeared. The  modem  village  is  small 
and  poor,  situated  between  two  streams, 
Dirce  and  Ismenus.  Eleven  hours*  jour- 
ney brings  you  to  Athena. 
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From  Athens  to  Chalets,  the  direct  ttwli 
requires  but  six  hours,  (^^alcuy  the  et]ii- 
tal  of  the  island  of  Euboea,  or  Negropont, 
is  situated  on  the  shore,  and  commanieates 
by  a  bridge  with  the  BiBotiaa  oosst  The 
first  bridge  built  over  the  Enripos  was  dor* 
ing  the  peloponnesian  War;  it  was  fortified 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  140  yeazs  later 
it  had  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  again 
rebuilt  about  167  B.C.  The  Euripus  is  the 
narrowest  portion  of  the  Channel  of  Egri- 
pos.  A  small  island  stands  in  the  centre, 
connected  by  a  stone  bridge  with  the  Bobo- 
tian  shore,  and  by  a  turning-bridge  with 
Chalcis,  allowing  the  passage  of  vessels. 
It  is  under  this  bridge  that  occurs  the  phs- 
nomenon  of  the  tides,  unexplained  at  the 
present  day.  The  current  flows  for  some 
time  with  great  rapidity  from  north  to 
south,  and,  after  a  few  minutes  of  inuoo- 
bility,  flows  as  quickly  fh)m  south  to  north. 
These  changes  occur  as  often  as  fourteen 
times  in  twenty-fonr  hours.  The  fortrai 
of  Chalcis  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  and  is  a  construction  of  different 
ages,  combining  the  square  towers  of  an* 
tiquity  with  Venetian  bastions  and  Tari(« 
ish  walls.  In  the  intorior  is  an  enoroioas 
cannon,  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Moham- 
med II.  at  the  siege  of  Constaotiiiople. 
The  island  of  Euboea  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal possessions  of  the  republic  of  Venics 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  and  the  lion 
of  St.  Mark  may  still  be  seen  over  one  of 
its  gates.  It  was  conquered  by  Moham- 
med II.  in  1470. 

From  Atheiu  tojEgina,  Naup^  Trip^ 
li/za,  Sparta^  Leondariy  Andritaena,  0^ 
pia,  EliSf  and  Pairas. 

The  trip  from  Athens  to  Kanplia  has 
been  described  above. 

TripdUza  was  founded  in  1770,  and  be- 
came, dfring  the  dominion  of  the  TotIes, 
the  capital  of  the  Morea.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Greeks  in  1820,  but,  being  reconquered 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  was  raxed  to  the groond, 
and  is  now  only  rising  frt>m  its  ruins.  From 
Tripolitza  to  SpartOy  eleven  hours.  Thb 
city  waa  founded  about  1910  B.C^  bnt  its 
great  prosperity  dates  from  the  time  of  Lj- 
curgus,  846  B.C.,  whose  famous  code  in 
limiting  the  royal  power,  and  giving  more 
place  to  the  democracy,  rendered  ^«rta, 
by  its  rigid  laws,  a  city  of  warriors.  From 
this  time  it  gained  in  power,  and,  in  two 
bloody  wars  with  Mes^ene  and  Argos,  o\h 
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tained  sapremacy  over  the  entire  Pelo- 
ponnesas.  The  jealousy  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  caused  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
which  lasted  from  431  to  404,  and  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  Athens.  This  victory,  how- 
ever, was  the  cause  of  great  evil  to  the 
Spartans,  causing  them  to  relax  their  rigid 
laws,  ifnd  to  introdacethe  luxuriant  habits 
of  the  Athenians.  From  this  time  it  began 
to  decline.  Sparta  was  taken  by  Alaric  in 
the  fourth  century ;  in  1460  she  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mohammed  II.,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  Malatesta  in  1463.  Modern 
Sparta  is  a  very  pretty  village,  containing 
several  fine  houses,  a  bazar,  and  a  caf6. 
No  ruins  remain  but  a  quadrangular  mon- 
ument called  the  Tomb  ofLeomdat,  and 
the  TheeUre,  The  latter  was  not  used  for 
dramatic  exhibitions,  which  were  forbid- 
den by  the  code  of  Lycurgus,  but  for  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  public  assemblies. 
The  central  part  of  the  edifice  is  cut  in  the 
hill,  but  the  wings  are  artificial,  and  com- 
posed of  quadrangular  stones,  uncemented. 
The  seats  h&ve  been  taken  away  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Mistra,  to  whom  the  building 
served  for  a  quany. 

Leondarila  about  eight  hours  and  a  half 
from  Sparta,  and  is  a  town  of  picturesque 
appearance.  Its  old  castle  stands  in  ruins 
on  a  hill  commanding  the  city.  Continu- 
ing our  route,  wo  reach  AndriUena  in  about 
ten  hoars.  This  is  a  pretty  village,  re- 
maricable  for  its  cleanliness  and  the  air  of 
comfort  pervading  it.  From  Andritsena 
we  reach  Olympia  in  seven  hours  and  a 
half.  This  was  not,  in  ancient  times,  a 
city,  but  a  sacred  wood  consecrated  to  Ju- 
piter, under  the  name  of  A  Itia,  Here  were 
celebrated,  every  four  years,  the  Olympic 
games,  when  all  hostilities  were  laid  aside, 
and  the  most  implacable  enemies  met  on 
this  neutral  ground,  peacefully  to  contest 
for  a  prize.  The  Olympic  Games  were  first 
permanently  established  in  884;  but  the 
era  of  the  Olympiads  was  first  reckoned  in 
776  B.C.,  after  the  victory  of  CorcBbus. 
The  only  ruins  now  to  be  seen  in  Olympia 
are  those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
fluted  Doric  columns  are  of  enormous  size. 
It  was  in  this  temple  that  stood  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  the  clief- 
d'cBuvre  of  Phidias,  made  in  gold  and  ivory, 
and  counted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  Ancient  EUs  was  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  and  occupied  a 


mountain  called  Belvedere  by  the^Yene- 
tians,  now  called  Kaloskopi.  Aboiit  twelve 
hours  brings  us  to  Patras,  already  de- 
scribed. 

From  Sparta  to  Mistra^  KaJLamaiOy  Co^ 
ron,  Modon,  Navarin,  aa^  Pylos, 

Mistra  was  founded  in  1207,  by  William 
de  Yillehardouin,  and  rose  to  great  import- 
ance. The  city  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turks  during  the  War  of  In- 
dependence, and  jaow  presents  nothing  but 
a  mass  of  ruined  houses  and  ehurches,  the 
population  having  almost  entirely  removed 
to  Sparta.  From  the  citadel,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  half  an  hour  distant,  a 
fine  view  may  be  obtained. 

Kalamata  occupies  the  site  of  ancient 
PhersB,  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  is 
at  the  present  day  the  most  important  city 
of  Messenia.  It  b  situated  about  a  mile 
Arom  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ne- 
don,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
oil,  silk,  and  figs.  Nine  hours  brings  us  to 
Coron,  founded  by  Epaminondas.  Of  the 
ancient  city  there  are  few  remains.  Part 
of  the  ancient  mole  which  protected  the 
port  may  be  seen,  also  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis,  barely  rising  above  the  ground. 
Recent  researches  have  brought  to  light 
two  sarcophagi,  both  well  preserved;  on 
one  is  a  fine  bas-relief  representing  a  se- 
ries of  combats  against  the  Centaurs. 

Modon  is  reached  in  six  hours.  It  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  promontory,  which  ad- 
vances toward  the  island  of  Sapienza.  A 
little  island,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  which 
is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  com- 
municates with  the  town  by  a  bridge.  The 
citadel  and  fortifications  of  Modon  are  im- 
portant. In  the  centre  of  the  public  square, 
which  dates  from  the  Venetians,  stands  a 
column  in  Oriental  granite,  with  a  Byzan- 
tine capital,  on  which  may  still  be  distin- 
gubhed  a  Latin  inscription  in  honor  of  the 
Venetians  and  the  Doge  Morosini. 

Navarin  was  founded  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  replaced  the  ancient  Navarin  or 
Pylos.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1500, 
and  later  by  the  Venetians,  who  retained  it 
until  1715.  It  is  principally  celebrated  for 
the  great  naval  battle  which  occurred  hero 
in  1828,  between  the  English,  French,  and 
Russian  fleets  on  one  side,  and  the  Turkish 
fleet  on  the  other.  The  latter  was  defeated 
with  fearful  loss.  The  citadel  of  Navarin  is 
very  strong,  and  was  constructed  by  the 
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French  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  Venetian 
castle.  From  Nayarin  an  excursion  may 
be  made  by  boat  to  Pyhsy  or  ancient  Kava- 
rin.  Pylos  was  situated  on  a  lofty  prom- 
ontory surrounded  by  a  wall  built  in  the 
form  of  a  tiiangle.  The  castle,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  ancient  city. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  Greece  and 
returned  to  Athens,  yon  may  take  a  steam- 
er at  Pineus  to  return.  There  are  several 
lines  of  steamers  touching  weekly  at  Pirae- 
us, the  port  of  Athens,  sailing  for  Messina. 
Time,  about  48  hours.  There  you  may 
change  steamer  for  Naples,  or  proceed  di- 
rect to  Marseilles.  Steamers  also  sail  di- 
rect to  Brindisi,  thence  by  rail  to  Turin, 
and  through  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  to 
Genoa,  where  we  commence  our  descrip- 
tion of  Switzerland:  this  would  be  the 
quickest  route.  Some  may  wish  to  pass 
into  Switzerland  via  the  Pass  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, some  the  Simplon,  and  some  the  St 
Gothard:  all  these  different  passes  will  be 
found  on  examining  the  Index.  Probably 
many  will  wish  to  tarry  in  Italy,  or  return 
via  Venice,yienna,  etc.,  or  cross  the  Splu- 
gen  Pass.  We  will  suppose,  however,  that 
the  tunnel  of  Mont  Cenis  will  have  the  most 
attraction,  after  passing  which  we  arrive  at 
Chamhery,  the  capital  of  Savoy.  Population 
20,000.  Hoid  des  Princes.  It  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  river  which  flows  into 
the  Lake  of  Bourget.  It  is  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  silk  gauze  and  other  fab- 
rics. The  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
the  princes  of  Savoy,  ancestors  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  may  stiJl  be  seen.  The  castle 
was  erected  in  1280,  and  is  now  being  re- 
paired. Contiguous  to  the  promenade, 
which  leads  to  the  town,  may  be  seen  the 
monumental  fountain  erected  in  honor  of 
General  de  Boigne,  a  native  of  Chambery, 
who  made  an  immense  fortune  in  the  serr- 
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ice  of  Rajah  Scindies,  of  India,  all  of  whick 
he  bequeathed  to  the  town. 

The  supposed  winding-sheet  of  the  Sav- 
ior, now  at  Turin,  was  deposited  in  the 
castle  of  Chambery  for  a  long  time,  to  ms 
which  many  noted  pUgrims  resorted  thith- 
er, among  whom  was  Francis  I.  of  Frnnoe. 
The  town  is  dull,  and  but  little  to  see. 
There  is  a  cathedral,  public  libriiy,  col- 
lege, and  theatre. 

A  short  distance  from  the  town  is  the 
villa  Lu  Ckarmettey  where  resided  for  a 
time  Madame  de  Varens  and  J.  Jacqaes 
Rousseau.  Madame  de  Varens  was  buied 
in  the  church  of  Lemanc.  See  here  the 
tomb  of  General  de  Boigne. 

A  short  distance  from  Chambery  we  pin 
the  watering-place  of  Aixhs  Baki*  {GnM 
H,  tTAix),  containing  about  4000  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  same  number  of  visitorB  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  mineral  and  snlphnr 
springs  are  very  numerous,  and  said  to  be 
efficacious  in  nearly  aU  known  cases  of  Al- 
ness. The  douche  bath  is  the  one  most  in 
nae.  After  being  thoroughly  rubbed  bf 
attendants,  you  are  wrapped  up  in  blank- 
ets and  sent  home  in  a  sedan-chair,  and 
put  to  bed.  There  is  a  casino  in  the  town 
which  contains  rending  and  convenatira 
rooms ;  balls  are  held  twice  a  week. 

Several  very  interesting  excursions  can 
be  made  from  the  town.  The  principal 
one  is  to  HauU-Combe,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lac  du  Bourget.  This  monastery,  foond- 
ed  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centary 
by  the  princes  of  Savoy,  was  their  bnrial- 
place  up  to  1730,  when  it  was  changed  ibr 
the  Superga,  near  Turin.  It  was  much 
damaged  during  the  Revolution,  but  has 
since  been  repaired  by  the  King  of  Sai' 
dinia.  Among  the  principal  m<»iameDt8 
are  those  of  Peter  of  Savoy,  Amadeos  V., 
VI.,  and  VII.,  Humbert  IIL,  Jeanne  da 
Montfort,  Loois  I.,  Baron  de  Vaod. 
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From  the  dry  and  arid  country  of  the 
East  we  pass  to  a  land  totally  different  in 
every  respect ;  a  land  of  mountains  and 
lakes,  a  land  of  valleys  teeming  with  veg- 
etation, a  land  of  glaciers,  torrents,  and 
waterfalls.     Switzerland  is  a  small  repub- 
lic, situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Euro- 
pean Continent ;  its  greatest  length  is  only 
two  hundred  miles,  and  breadth  one  hund- 
red and  fifty-six,  containing  about  fifteen 
thousand  square  miles,  or  about  one  third 
as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York :  its  pop- 
ulation is  less  than  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    It  is  divided  into  twenty-two  dis- 
tinct piovinoes,  or  cantons,  which  are  uni- 
ted in  the  form  of  a  federal  republic.    The 
Alps  divide  it  from  Germany  on  the  east, 
and  from  Italy  on  the  south  and  southeast. 
Two  thirds  of  its  surface  consists  of  lofty 
moLatain  chains  and  Alpine  valleys ;  the 
re.nainder  is  a  high  plain,  thirteen  hund- 
red feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  situated 
between  Lakes  Constance  and  Geneva. 

The  principal  lakes  of  Switzerland  are 
Coostance,  Geneva,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Thun, 
Brienz,  Neuchatel,  and  Brienne.  The  riv- 
ers arc  the  Rhine  and  Rhone :  the  former 
flows  northeastward  into  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, and  thence  along  the  northern  fron- 
tiers; the  latter  has  an  opposite  direction, 
passing  through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which 
it  leaves  at  the  borders  of  France.  The 
Aar  and  Reuse  are  also  considerable  rivers. 
The  ^aders  of  Switzerland  are  streams 
of  ice,  which  are  continually  descending 
through  the  clefts  in  the  hi^h  mountain 
chains,  fed  by  the  snow  which  has  fallen 
above  the  line  of  congelation.  What  they 
lose  at  the  lower  end  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  is  supplied  by  new-fallen  snow  at  the 
top.  One  of  the  most  sublime  descriptions 
of  a  glacier  which  we  have  ever  read  is  that 
of  Professor  Forbes,  which  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  quoting :  "  Poets  and  phUosophers 
have  delighted  to  compare  the  course  of 
human  life  to  that  of  a  river ;  perhaps  a 
still  apter  simHe  might  be  found  in  the  gla- 
cier. Heaven-descended  in  its  origin,  it 
yet  takes  its  mould  and  conformation  from 
the  hidden  womb  of  the  mountains  which 
brought  it  forth .  At  first  soft  and  ductile, 
it  acquires  a  character  and  firmness  of  its 


own  as  an  inevitable  destiny  urges  it  on 
its  onward  career.  Jostied  and  constrain- 
ed by  the  crosses  and  inequalities  of  its 
prescribed  path,  hedged  in  by,  impassable 
barriers,  which  limits  its  movements,  it 
yields  groaning  to  its  fate,  and  still  trav- 
els forward,  seamed  with  the  scars  of  many 
a  conflict  with  opposing  obstacles.  All 
this  while,  though  wasting,  it  is  renewed 
by  an  unseen  power ;  it  evaporates,  but  is 
not  consumed.  On  its  surface  it  bears  the 
spoils  which,  during  the  progress  of  exist- 
ence, it  has  made  its  own ;  often  weighty 
burdens  devoid  of  beauty  or  value,  at 
times  precious  masses  sparkling  with  gems 
or  with  ore :  having  at  length  attained  its 
greatest  width  and  extension,  command- 
ing admiration  by  its  beauty  and  power, 
waste  predominates  over  supply ;  the  vital 
springs  begin  to  fail ;  it  stoops  into  an  at- 
titude of  decrepitude ;  it  drops  the  burdens 
one  by  one  which  it  had  borne  so  proudly 
aloft;  its  dissolution  is  inevitable.  But, 
as  it  resolved  into  its  elements,  it  takes  all 
at  once  a  new,  and  livelier,  and  disembar- 
rassed form ;  from  the  wreck  of  its  mem- 
bers it  arises  *  another,  yet  the  same' — a 
nobler,  full-bodied,  arrowy  stream,  which 
leaps  rejoicing  over  the  obstacles  which 
before  had  stayed  its  progress,  and  hastens 
through  fertile  valleys  toward  a  freer  ex- 
istence, and  a  final  union  in  the  ocean  with 
the  boundless  and  the  infinite." 

Avalanches  are  immense  quantities  of 
snow  which  have  accumulated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains,  and  are  continually 
falling  down  their  steep  and  precipitous 
sides,  sweeping  trees,  rocks,  and  even  vil- 
lages before  them  in  their  wild  career. 
Well  ma}'  "Byron  call  them  '*  thunderbolts 
of  snow.'!  . 

Switzerland  was  originally  peopled  by 
the  Rhetians,  who  were  afterward  van- 
quished by  the  Helvetians,  who  in  their 
turn  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  under 
Julius  Oiesar.  The  Romans  founded  sev- 
eral fine  cities,  which  were  afterward  de- 
stroyed by  the  barbarians ;  they  also  con- 
structed military  roads  across  the  Alps, 
those  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Splu- 
gen,  both  leading  to  Basle.  After  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire  the  country  was 
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incceMiTely  invaded  by  the  Huns,  Ofttro- 
gothfl,  Bourguignons,  and  the  AUemanni, 
all  of  whom  were  conquered  by  the  Franks, 
who  governed  it  by  dukes  and  counts  ap- 
pointed by  the  kings  of  France. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  con- 
trolled the  eastern  portion  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  the  western. 

Under  Albert,  son  of  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burgh, the  country  groaned  under  the  most 
insupportable  t^^ranny,  practiced  on  the  na- 
tives by  b€dUit  appointed  by  that  sovereign, 
which,  in  the  end,  culminated  in  a  conspir- 
acy, headed  by  three  men  from  the  tliree 
forest  cantons,  viz.,  Werner  StaufFacher, 
of  Schwyz ;  Walther  FQrst,  of  Uri ;  and 
Arnold  an  der  Halden,  of  Unterwald.  The 
first  occasion  of  the  outbreak  was  the  cruel- 
ties practiced  by  one  of  the  baillis,  named 
Gesler,  on  William  Tell,  of  BOrglen,  when 
the  people  arose  en  masae  and  drove  their 
rulers  from  the  countr}",  razing  the  for- 
tresses to  the  ground.  This  Is  the  legend 
reported  from  generadon  to  generation,  al- 
though the  historians  of  the  time  make  no 
mention  of  Tell.  We  are  afraid  the  whole 
story  originated  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
Schiller.  After  the.  death  of  Albert — who 
Was  assassinated  by  his  nephew,  John  of 
Swabia — Henry  of  Luxemburg,  his  suc- 
cessor, permitted  the  three  cantons  to  re- 
main in  open  revolt,  but  his  successor, 
Frederick  of  Austria,  sent  an  army  against 
them,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Duke  Leo- 
pold. This  grand  army  was  defeated  by 
the  Swiss  near  Mortgarten  in  1315.  Be- 
tween this  time  and  1353  the  five  cantons 
of  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Berne,  and  Ghu 
rus  joined  the  confederacy.  Argau,  St. 
Gall,  Thurgau,  Friburg,  Solothum,  Gri- 
ftons,  Basle,  Schaflfhausen,  Appenzel,  Tes- 
sin,  and  Yaud  were  added  during  the  next 
two  centuries.  Their  independence  was 
acknowledged  by  the  German  emperors, 
but  in  name  they  remained  annexed  to  the 
empire.  These  two  centuries  were  the 
most  glorious  in  the  history  of  Switzer- 
land. The  Swiss  were  successful  on  near- 
ly every  field  of  battle  when  fighting  for 
their  own  independence,  and  they  acquired 
a  splendid  reputation  when  fighting  the 
battles  of  foreign  princes.  The  remaining 
cantons  were  added  during  the  time  of  the 
first  Napoleon. 

Switzerland,  like  the  rest  of  Europe, 
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bent  to  the  blast  with  which  Bonaparte 
swept  the  Continent,  and  on  the  rains  of 
the  former  confederation  was  founds  the 
Helvetian  republic.  After  the  &I1  of  Na- 
poleon the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  ere* 
ated  the  confederation  of  twenW-two  can- 
tons, which,  after  continual  wrangling,  re- 
sulted in  the  present  Constitution  (1848), 
which  gives  to  each  canton  an  internal 
government  of  its  own,  but  to  the  GeMnl 
Assembly,  which  is  called  a  Dielj  the  rego- 
lation  of  all  public  aflairs,  such  as  ooining 
money,  declaring  war,  regulating  tiie  poit- 
office  department,  etc  The  different  can- 
tons  have  different  forms  of  government 
Some  are  representative  republics,  while  ii 
others  the  chief  power  ia  in  the  hands  of 
the  upper  classes.  The  town  of  Bene  is 
the  seat  of  the  general  government 

As  regards  the  religion  of  the  Swiss,  six 
tenths  belong  to  the  Protestant  Befbnned 
Church,  the  remainder  are  Qathdics ;  tiM 
latter  inhabit  the  most  mountainoos  can- 
tons, where  the  population  is  almost  pia- 
toral.  Education  is  in  a  highly  advanced 
state  in  Switzerland,  more  especially  in 
the  Protestant  cantons,  where  the  Flrendi 
language  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  puritj. 
The  system  of  Pestalozzi,  origuially  de- 
veloped here,  has  furnished  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  country  is  celebrated 
for  the  many  distinguished  scholars  it  has 
produced,  and  the  culture  of  science  and 
literature  is  held  in  high  esteem.  The  ad- 
vantage in  being  educated  in  an  estahUsh- 
ment  like  the  Messrs.  Diederiehs*,  at  Ge- 
neva, for  instance,  whwe  all  educational, 
and  disciplinarian,  scientific,  and  methodi- 
cal arrangements,  besides  reaching  their 
special  aims,  most  efiScacionsly  concur  np- 
idly  to  impart  to  the  pupils  a  thoroagh 
knowledge  of  the  modem  langnages,  es- 
pecially of  French  and  German,  is  of  in- 
calculable value  to  an  American  or  En- 
glish boy. 

The  national  character  of  the. Swiss, 
their  love  of  independence,  their  intense 
affection  for  their  nativo  land,  are  ««* 
beautifully  described  bv  Mr.  Laing  in  his 
"Notes  of  a  Traveler':"  **Tbe  peculiar 
feature  in  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  p<^- 
lation— the  great  charm  of  SwJtfer1«nd. 
next  to  its  natural  scenery,  is  the  air  of 
well-being,  the  neatness,  the  sense  of  prj" 
priety  imprinted  on  the  people,  their  dw«*- 
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ing8,  their  plots  of  land.  They  have  a  kind 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  indnstry  aboat  their 
honaes  and  their  little  properties ;  they  are 
perpetually  building,  repairing,  altering,  or 
improTlng  somethiui^  about  their  tene- 
ments. The  spirit  of  the  proprietor  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  in  all  that  one  sees  in  Switz- 
erland. Some  cottages,  for  instance,  are 
adorned  with  long  texts  from  Scripture, 
painted  on  or  burnt  into  the  wood  in  front, 
orer  the  door ;  others,  especially  in  the  Sim- 
menthal  and  Uaslcthal,  with  the  pedigree 
of  the  builder  and  owner.  These  show  that 
the  property  has  been  held  sometimes  for 
200  years  by  the  same  family.  The  mod- 
ern taste  of  the  proprietor  shows  itself  in 
new  windows,  or  in  additions  to  the  old 
original  picturesque  dwelling,  which,  with 
its  immense  projecting  roof,  sheltering  or 
shading  all  these  successive  little  additions, 
looks  like  a  hen  sitting  with  a  brood  of 
chickens  under  her  wings.  The  little  spots 
of  land,  each  close  no  bigger  than  a  garden, 
show  the  same  daily  care  in  the  fencing, 
digging,  weeding,  and  watering.  The  vine- 
yard husbandly  is  here  altogether  a  garden 
cultivation,  in  which  manual  labor,  unas- 
sisted by  animal  power,  scarcely  even  by 
the  simplest  mechanical  contrivance,  such 
as  wbeel-barrows,  harrows,  or  other  assist- 
ing implements  to  the  basket,  hoe,  and 
spade,  does  every  operation,  and  this  gives 
the  character  to  all  their  husbandry ;  hand 
labor  is  applied  to  all  crops,  such  os  pota^ 
toes,  Indian  com,  and  even  common  grain 
crops,  more  extensively,  both  in  digging 
and  cleaning  the  land,  than  with  us.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  agricultural  villages 
without  a  horse,  and  all  cultivation  done  by 
hand,  especiall}''  where  the  main  article  of 
husbandry  is  either  dairy  produce  or  that 
of  the  vineyard,  to  either  of  which  horse 
work  is  unnecessary. 

**  Two  circumstances  attending  the  great 
diffusion  of  landed  property  among  the  peo- 
ple strike  the  traveler  in'^witzerland ;  one 
'  is  the  great  perfection  it  gives  to  their  so- 
cial arrangements.  Even  in  the  most  in- 
significant hamlets  and  villages  there  will 
usually  be  found  a  post-office,  a  regularly 
appointed  watchman  by  night,  public  fount- 
ains, a  market-place,  with  the  edicts  of  the 
canton  or  the  federal  government  displayed 
for  the  public  information,  and  a  fire-en- 
.  gine,  in  the  use  of  which  the  people  arc  oc- 
casionally exerdsed.    The  other  circam- 
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stance  which  strikes  the  traveler  is  the 
condition  and  appearance  of  the  females. 
None  of  the  women  are  exempt  from  field- 
work,  not  even  in  the  families  of  veiy  sub- 
stantial peasant-proprietors,  whose  house  is 
furnished  as  well  as  any  country  mansion 
with  us.  All  work  as  regularly  as  the 
poorest  male  individual.  The  land,  how- 
ever, being  their  own,  they  have  a  choice 
of  work,  and  the  hard  work  is  generally 
done  by  the  men.  The  felling  and  bring- 
ing home  wood  for  fuel,  the  mowing  grass 
(generally,  bat  not  always),  the  carrying 
out  manure  on  their  backs,  the  handling 
horses  and  cows,  digging,  and  such  heavy 
labor,  is  man's  work.  The  binding  the 
vine  to  the  pole  with  a  straw,  which  is 
done  three  times  in  the  course  of  its  growth, 
the  making  of  hay,  the  pruning  the  vine, 
twitching  off  its  superfluous  leaves  and  ten- 
drils— these  lighter,  yet  necessary  jobs  to 
be  done  about  vineyards  or  orchards,  form 
the  woman's  work ;  but  females,  both  in 
France  and  Switzerlapd,  have  a  far  more 
important  rSle  in  the  family,  among  the 
lower  and  middle  classes,  tkan  with  us. 
The  female,  although  not  exempt  from  out- 
door work,  and  even  hard  work,  undertakes 
the  thinking  and  managing  department  in 
the  family  affairs,  and  the  husband  is  but 
the  executive  officer — the  female  is,  in  fact, 
very  remarkably  superior  in  manners,  hab- 
its, tact,  and  intelligence  to  the  husband, 
in  almost  every  family  of  the  middle  or 
lower  classes  in  Switzerland." 

In  1854  the  Swiss  adopted  the  monetary 
system  of  France,  viz.,  francs  and  cen« 
times.  The  coinage  is  uniform  in  all  the 
cantons.  -  The  silver  coins  are  6  francs,  2 
francs,  1  franc,  and  half  fhtnc.  French 
gold  and  bank-bills  pass  current  in  all  the 
cantons.  Traveling  is  no  more  expensive 
in  Switzerland  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe,  and  five  or  six  dollars  per  day, 
at  the  outside,  should  cover  all  one's  ex- 
penses. 

The  hotels  of  Switzerland  are  without 
doubt  the  best  in  the  world.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  M^tropole,  the  L'Ecu,  or  Des 
Bergues  of  Geneva,  Gibbon  of  Lausanne, 
Monnet  of  Vevay,  the  Schweizerhof  of  Lu- 
cerne, and  they  can  not  be  surpassed  either 
in  table,  attendance,  or  beauty  of  position, 
by  any  other  houses  we  ever  visited.  The 
charges  of  the  principal  hotels  are,  for 
chamber,  8  f r. ;  breakfast,  from  1^  to  2^  fr. ; 
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dinner  at  teble  d'fa6to,  wtbonfc  wine,  from 
4  to  5  ftr. ;  candle,  1  fr. ;  service,  1  fr.  In 
many  of  the  hotels  of  Switzerland,  during 
the  doll  months,  sa^*  from  October  to  June, 
r^ular  boarders  are  taken  by  the  month 
at  Teiy  few  rates — fram  foor  to  eight  francs 
per  day,  and  sometimes  less.  In  ordering 
wines,  make  it  a  mle  to  order  the  wine  of 
the  district  in  which  joa  are  sojooming ; 
the  wine  wUl  be  as  good,  and  the  price  not 
one  half  that  of  other  districts. 

In  traveling  over  the  most  frequented 
roatea,  if  in  the  hei^t  of  the  season,  we 
would  advise  telegraphing  to  your  hotel 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  securing  rooms. 


Swiss  guides  charge  from  six  to  eight 
francs  per  day ;  they  are  expected  to  carry 
twenty  pounds  of  baggage  if  in  the  em> 
plo}'  of  a  walldng  tourist ;  in  fac^  they 
are  not  of  much  use  unless  to  walkers,  as 
conductors  of  mules  and  horses  are  ordina- 
rily wgU  enou>:h  informed  about  the  route 
to  give  all  the  necessary  information ;  and 
if  several  tourists  are  in  company,  it  is  de- 
cidedly cheaper  to  hire  a  horse  or  mule 
and  trust  to  their  driver.  This  is  assum- 
ing that  some  of  the  party  have  some 
knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

The  most  frequented  routes  in  Switzer- 
land maybe  traversed  by  one  speaking  only 
the  English  language,  as  in  all  the  iirst- 
class  hotels  English  is  spoken,  and  in  all 
the  towns  valets  de  place  ma}*  be  employ- 
ed by  the  day ;  but  if  a  lengthened  tour  is 
proposed,  a  courier,  guide,  or  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  is  necessary.  The 
French  is  very  general!}"  understood  by  the 
upper  classes  throughout  the  country,  and 
Is  the  language  of  the  people  at  large  in 
the  cantons  of  the  west  and  south,  except 
Tessin,  where  the  Italian  predominates. 
The  German  is  spoken  by  about  seven 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  who  reside  in  the 
central,  eastern,  and  northern  cantons. 

One  of  the  most  independent  modes  of 
traveling  through  Switzerland,  if  one  has 
time,  and  has  a  family,  or  is  in  company 
with  one  or  three  friends,  is  to  engage  a 
horse  and  carriage,  or  a  carriage  and  two 
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hones ;  for  the  first  yon  pay  fifteen  francs 
per  day,  and  one  franc  pottr  boiret  for  the 
second  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  francs 
per  day,  and  two  francs  pawr  baire  for  the 
driver.  Be  particular  and  make  it  a  point 
to  discharge  your  carriage  as  near  its  des- 
tination aa  possible,  as  yon  are  obUged  to 
pay  for  the  days  it  takes  to  return :  this 
rule  applies  to  guides  as  well  as  horses. 

We  now  propose  giving  a  detailed  toor 
through  Switxerland,  commencing  at  Ge- 
neva, which  shall  embrace  both  sides  of 
the  Alps,  and  which  should  occupy  five  or 
six  weeks'  time ;  also  one  embraciiig  only 
the  leading  points,  and  which  may  be  ac- 
complished in  two  weeks :  the  former  wiU 
be  Route  16,  the  latter  Boute  17. 

ROUTE  No.  16. 

fVom  Geneva  to  CkamoMm,  Mart^fmg, 
Leuij  Leuherbad,  across  the  Gemmi  I'lam, 
7%MH,  Inierlackei^  Latiterbrwme»f  I9  Grm- 
delwild^  by  the  Wengem  Alp,  Fanlboni, 
Brian,  Bronig  Pass,  Lungem,  Looeme;  up 
the  lidco  Lucerne  to  Fluelen  and  Altorf ; 
to  Lake  Maggioro  by  Amstig  and  the  St. 
Gothard  Pass,  which  is  decidedly  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  Alpine  passes; 
down  the  lake  to  the  Borroineo  Islsods;  to 
the  Lake  Como  by  Lake  Lugano ;  across 
the  Splugen  Pass  to  Coire ;  by  rail  to  Zu- 
rich ;  to  Lucerne  by  Zug  and  the  Rj^  er 
by  diligence — a  most  lovely  ride,  Ftma. 
Lucerne  to  Berne,  Freyburg,  Lausanne, 
Vevay,  Villeneuve»  and  the  Castle  ofdMO- 
lon ;  back  to  Lausanne,  Nenchatel,  Bienne, 
Basle,  Schaffhausen,  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine^ 
Constance,  to  Bre^enJc. 

Geneva,  beautifally  situated  at  the  aonth- 
em  extremity  of  Lake  Geneva,  eo  both 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  contains  41000  inhab- 
itants. Grand  IT.  de  la  Paix^  B.  dt$  Ber- 
ffues,  ff,  VEcu,  H,  MMropoU,  Grand  H,  de 
Ihuiiey  Beau  Riwj^  et  d*A  ngleierre,  Victoria. 
The  L'Ecu  is  finely  kept  by  Mr. Wolff,  pro- 
prietor also  ottheMutelBpron^  at  the  head 
of  the  hike.  The  La  Paix,  kept  by  Mr.  Koe- 
1^,  long  known  as  one  of  the  best  mana- 
gers in'  Switzerland,  is  elegantly  fumiahed, 
and  commands  a  fine  position.  The  J)e» 
Bergue*  is  much  patronised  by  the  first  Csao- 
ilies,  and  is  noted  for  its  cooking  and  ItB 
wine-cellar :  many  improvements  hare  re- 
cently been  made  in  this  hoose — bUUard- 
room,  smoking-room,  new  balconies^  etc. 
The  Mkropok  is  one  of  the  most  magiiifi- 
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cent  houses  in'  Earbpe— situation  lovely, 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  in  front  of  the 
£nglish  garden  —  splendid  cnisine.  The 
HSd  de  Amm  is  a  first-class  house,  richly 
fiunished,  splendidly  situated,  and  admira- 
bly manaiged.  The  BecM  Jiivoffe  et  cTAn- 
gUtarre  is  beautifully  located  and  excel- 
lently managed.  The  Victoria  is  a  good 
boose,  and  quite  modentte  in  prices. 

The  citizens  of  Geneva  are  celebrated  for 
their  industry.  Neariy  iOOO  persons  are 
employed  in  the  city  in  the  manufacture 
of  watches,  over  75,0iM)  being  made  yearly. 
Watches  are  much  cheaper  here  than  in 
America;  the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
these  articles  should  not  be  lost.  The  house 
of  Cb.  Martin  ft  Co.,  Grand  Quai,  is  justly 
celebrated  for  the  ezcelletice  and  accuracy 
of  its  time-keepers,  and  its  variety  of  chains, 
jewels,  and  musi<sboxes.  They  guarantee 
an  gold  to  be  18  carats. 

Geneva,  when  seen  ftom  the  lake,  pre- 
sents a  magnificent  appearance,  both  sides 
of  the  river  being  adorned  with  splendid 
quays  and  hous^.  On  the.  right  of  the 
river  is  the  Quartier  St  Gervais,  which  is 
mostly  inhabited  by  workmen,  with  the 
exception  of  that  portion  bordering  on  the 
river.  Most  of  the  fortifications  which 
were  erected  in  17o0  were  demolished  in 
1860,  to  make  room  for  new  quays,  streets, 
and  houses  which  have  since  been  erected. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  ramparts  still 
exists,  and  serves  for  a  promenade.  The 
city,  in  addition  to  being  divided  by  the 
river,  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
town :  in  the  former  the  houses  are  large 
and  elegant,  the  abode  now,  as  it  always 
has  been,  of  the  aristocracy ;  the  latter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lumdsome  stores 
.and  hotels,  the  abode  of  the  workmen  and 
poorer  shop-keepers,  although  the  workmen 
have  mostly  migrated  to  the  St.  Gervais 
side  of  the  river.  Serious  and  bloody  feuds 
have  frequently  arisen  between  the  up  and 
down  towners,  resulting  generally  in  Cavor 
of  the  Democrats,  who  brought  their  aristo- 
cratic neighbors  to  terms  by  cutting  off 
their  supply  of  water,  the  hydraulic  ma- 
chine being  in  their  quarter. 

The  streets  which  contain  the  most  ele- 
gant stores  and  shops  are  du  Rhone,  de  la 
Carraterie,  da  Mont  Blanc,  and  quays  des 
Bergeras  and  Grand  Quai. 

On  Rue  du  Rhone  ^o.  17)  is  the  house 
of  Hnuy  Capt,  established  in  1622,  and . 


cdebtated  for^tWBAnufacture  of  watchea 
of  every  variety ;  the  music-boxes  of  this 
house  are  also  far  famed,  as  well  as  their 
enameled  brooches,  bracelets,  lockets,  etc. 

The  CatMedral  Church  of  St.  Pierre,  a 
pure  Byzantine  structure,  finished  by  the 
Emperor  Conrad  II.  in  the  early  part  of 
the  11th  centuiy,  is  the  most  important 
building.  It  was  disfigured  in  the  18th 
centuiy  by  a  Corinthian  portico  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  (In  most 
European  countries  Calvin's  ghost  would 
have  made  some  disturbance  if  any  thing 
Romanish  had  been  imitated,  but  he  has 
not  even  pointed  out  to  the  modem  inhab- 
itants where  he  lies,  having  forbidden  the 
Genevese  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  was 
interred  by  any  monument^  consequently 
it  is  only  known  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pkun  Palais^  and  there  is  grave 
doubt  that  the  place  shown  is  the  correct 
one.)  The  cathedral  is  divided  into  three 
naves  and  a  transept.  It  contains  the 
tomb  of  Agrippa  d* Aubigny,  the  friend  of 
Henry  IV.,  king  of  France.  He  died  here 
in  exile,  and  the  citizens  erected  this  tomb 
to  his  memory  in  return  for  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  them ;  it  is  of  black 
marble,  and  stands  in  the  south  nave.  The 
church  also  contains  the  tomb  of  Henry, 
duke  de  Rohan,  a  leader  of  the  French  Prot- 
estants under  Louis  XIII.,  also  that  of  his 
wife  and  son,  Tancrede.  His  sarcophagus; 
which  is  of  black  marble,  resting  on  two 
lions,  was  destroyed  during  the  French  Rev- 
olution of  1798,  but  has  since  been  replaced. 
The  pulpit  is  the  same  from  which  Calvin 
preached.  A  fee  of  half  a  franc  is  custom- 
ary. There  are  several  other  churches, 
both  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran,  as  well  as 
the  imposing  Catholic  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  finished  all  but  the  steeples.  No- 
tice under  the  windows  the  bas-reliefs  rep- 
resenting the  Passion  of  Christ  There  is 
also  a  small  Gothic  Episcopaliim  church. 

Near  the  Pont  Neuve  is  situated  the 
Musee  Both,  a  collection  of  pictures  and 
sculptures,  once  the  pn^rty  of  the  Rus- 
sian General  Roth,  who  was  of  Genevese . 
origin.  They  were  presented  to  the  oity 
by  his  sisters.  Notice  the  Graces  of  Ca- 
nova,  the  Death  of  Calvin,  Bonivard  In 
Castle  ChUlon,  the  Cascade  of  Pissevache, 
etc.,  etc.    A  fee  of  half  a  franc  is  expected. 

The  3/w«e  Academique^  11  Grand  Rue, 
is  open  every  Sunday  and  Thursday  finse ; 
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at  otlier  tiiiMfl  a  fee  of  one  fnnc  will  gain 
admitUnoe.  Here  may  be  seen  the  zoology 
leal  collections  of  Bossier  and  Necker,  the 
geological  collectiona  of  Saiusnre,  who  first 
made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  petri- 
ItctioDs  of  Brongniart  and  De  Gandolle. 
Notice  the  skin  of  an  elephant.  The  ani- 
mal lired  a  long  time  in  Genera  in  a 
menagerie ;  he  became  enraged,  and  tore 
through  the  streets  in  a  furious  manner; 
his  mad  career  was  stopped  by  a  cannon- 
shot.  Examine  the  Museum  of  Antiqui- 
ties and  Medab.  A  fine  reading-room  is 
connected  with  the  museum,  supplied  with 
the  best  European  journals,  reviews,  and 
magazines.  Admission  by  invitation  from 
a  member.  Near  the  museum.  No.  40  in 
tire  same  street,  is  the  house  where  Jean 
Jacques  Kousseau  was  bom,  although  No. 
17  in  Rue  Rousseau  bears  this  inscription : 
"  TeintniJ.  J,  Bousseau  U  28juin,  1712/' 
That  was  the  residence  of  his  grandfather, 
Jean  Jacques. 

No.  15  Rue  Verdaine  we  find  the  college 
and  public  library  founded  by  John  Cal- 
vin. It  contains  over  40.000  volumes  and 
some  valuable  manuscripts,  the  sermons 
end  letters  of  John  Calvin — among  the  lat- 
ter one  addressed  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  while 
r prisoner  in  the  Tower — ^letters  of  Vincent 
St.  Paul,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  etc.,  etc.  No  11 
Roe  des  Chanoines  is  the  house  where  John 
Calvin  lived  for  twenty-one  years.  This 
celebrated  reformer,  whose  proper  name 
was  Caulrin,  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy. 
Having  been  expelled  from  France  for  his 
religious  opinions,  he  was  passing  through 
Geneva  as  a  fugitive,  when  Farel,  who  had 
been  the  means  of  abolishing  Romanism 
from  the  city,  and  expelling  the  bishop, 
entreated  him  to  remain  and  join  him  in 
his  crusade  azainst  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
he  did  so,  and  in  a  short  time  acquired  an 
immense  influence  both  in  the  affairs  of 
Church  and  State.  From  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Pierre  he  not  only  hurled  defiance  at  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  denounced  the  im- 
morality and  wickedness  of  the  citizens  in 
•  such  terms  that  Vice  was  compelled  to  hide 
her  head  confounded.  He  exercised  in  a 
high  degree  the  talent  of  public  speaking, 
and  by  the  power  of  speech  obtained  an 
irres/stible  influence  over  all  the  citizens. 
He  introduced  the  most  rigorous  discipline 
into  both  Church  and  State,  and  extremes 
of  Puritanism  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
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From  him  wnanatfd  tiie  leligioas  doctitMa 
of  our  own  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  wfaidi 
soon  spread  throughout  Ftrance,  Gemaii}*, 
and  Great  Britain.  Calvin^s  ligonMis  se- 
verity soon  degenerated  into  actual  tynn- 
ny,  and  he  ruled  the  Geneveae  with  mora 
despotism  than  did  their  fonner  biahopa. 
Castellio,  who  preached  predestinatkm,  was 
banished  in  1540;  and  the  celebrated  Spai^ 
iah  doctor,  Michael  Servefcna,  was  arrested 
at  Geneva  by  his  orders,  accused  of  hold- 
ing anti-Trinitarian  doctrines,  and  ordered 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  although  lie  had 
not  attempted  to  disseminate  his  opinions 
in  Switzerland.  His  conduct  in  thia  in- 
stance will  Ibrever  remain  a  dark  spot  on 
his  character.  He  preached  almost  every 
day,  and,  up  to  the  day  of  hjs  death,  main- 
tained the  authority  he  had  acquired  over 
the  citizens.  Numerous  ezQes  ftom  Great 
Britain  made  Geneva  their  home  dnrii^ 
the  reign  of  "  Bloody  Mary.*'  Amoii|^  the 
number  was  the  celebrated  reformer,  John 
Knox,  who  was  made  a  citizen  of  GeDeva 
during  Calvin's  administration.  Theatric- 
al performances  were  prohibited  by  CalTin, 
and  for  a  long  time  after  his  death.  But 
Voltaire  had  his  plays  produced  at  Fernet, 
about  four  miles  from  Geneva,  which  cnna^ 
Rousseau  to  remonstrate  with  him ;  he 
wrote  him  thus:  ^^Je  me  votu  aime  pas; 
votu  avn  corrumjm  ma  ripMique  en  hd  don- 
nant  des  9pectacle$y  It  will  be  very  dlfii- 
cult  to  find  any  trace  of  Calvin  or  Puritan- 
ism at  the  present  time.  Amusement,  fun, 
and  gayety  now  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  especially  on  Sunday's,  and,  durii^ 
the  season,  the  theatre  will  be  found  mora 
crowded  than  the  church;  the  diops  are 
all  open,  and  buriness  going  on  Sundny  and 
Saturday  all  alike.  Between  Calvin  and 
Voltaire,  human  nature  seems  more  in- 
clined to  the  latter. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  HUei  ds 
ViUe,  in  front  of  which  is  the  Anetud,  fiUed 
with  ancient  and  modem  arms ;  also  eoma 
of  the  famous  '* escalade"  ladders:  open 
ever}'  day.  A  short  distance  fiom  the  Ar- 
senal will  be  found  the  BoUmieal  Gardm^ 
founded  in  1806  by  the  celebrated  QmdoOe. 
■The  principal  and  best  druggist  in  Geneva 


is  George  Baker,  the  only  one  in 

land  who  prepares  medicines  according  to 

English  and  American  pharmacopoeia. 

Previous  to  visiting  Chamounl,  exam- 
ine the  Relief  of  MotU  Bktnc,  in  a  boil^ig 
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constructed  for  the  purpose,  which  stands 
in  the  English  garden,  in  front  of  the  Ho- 
tel Metropole:  it  is  the  finest  model  in 
Switzerland.  The  artist  was  employed 
nearl}'  ten  years  upon  it.  On  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  it  is  open  to  the  public  ;  at 
other  times  a  fee  of  one  f^ranc  is  demanded. 

Boarding-houses  are  numerous  in  Gene- 
va; prices  vary  from  $15  Ut$60  per  month. 

The  best  tailor  in  Geneva  is  L.  Maigre, 
No.  6  Rue  da  Mont  Blanc.  He  speaks 
Eni^ish,  and  keeps  an  admirable  stock  of 
goods  on  hand.  Geneva  is  the  best  city 
m  Europe  to  purchase  crystal  jewelry,  now, 
80  fashionable.  The  best  and  cheapest 
establishment  is  that  of  Madame  Friedel, 
£ae  du  Rhone,  close  to  the  hotel  L'Ecn  de 
Geneve.  Her  assortment  of  combs,  bags, 
pebbles,  bracelets,  etc.,  is  very  large. 

The  most  important  watch -factory  is 
that  of  Patek,  Philippe  &  Co.,  where  trav- 
elers will  be  kindly  received,  and  will  be 
lUlowed  to  visit  the  various  workshops  in 
which  all  parts  of  fine  watches  are  made. 
The  American  Register  for  Geneva  is  kept 
at  their  office. 

The  principal  manufacturers  of  music- 
boxes  and  singing  birds  are  A.  Rivence  & 
Co.,  No.  5  Place  des  Alps.  Their  playing 
chairs,  playing  watches,  and  carafes  are 
very  interesting  and  amusing. 

One  of  the  principal  and  oldest  watch- 
jewelry  establishments  is  that  of  Golay, 
Leresche  &  fils,  31  Quay  des  Bergues.  The 
same  firm  have  a  house  in  Paris. 

Another  good  and  responsible  house  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  watches,  chro- 
nometers, and  jewelry,  is  that  of  Hess  & 
Metford,  14  Grand  Quai. 

Le  Grand  Roy  &  Son,  successors  to  Mou- 
lin!^ &  Le  Grand,  23  Quai  des  Bergues,  es- 
tablished in  1819,  are  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  watches,  and  are  highl}'  spoken  of. 

Geneva  is  noted  for  its  Swiss-wood  carv- 
ing. A.  Mauchain  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  workers  in  that  profession,  having  re- 
ceived numerous  medals.  His  establish- 
ment is  82  Grand  Quai. 

D.  Muller  and  fils,  under  the  Hotel  des 
Beiges,  are  first-class  tailors. 

By  no  means  fail  to  visit  the  vUlage  of 
Fernet  and  the  chateau  of  Voltaire;  the 
diAtance  is  between  four  and  five  miles,  and 
the  best  views  of  Mont  Blanc  may  be  had 
from  a  particular  point  in  the  road,  which 
your  driver  will  point  out.    The  situation 


of  Fernet,  which  is  in  France,  is  delightful : 
it  is  in  full  view  of  the  lake  and  Mt.  Blanc. 
The  town  was  founded  by  Voltaire,  who  re- 
sided here  twenty  years:  many  relics  of 
him  are  shown  to  the  visitor.  Visit  also  the 
chateau  and  grounds  of  the  Baron  Adolphe 
Rothschild :  a  magnificent  view  may  be  had 
of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  lake  from  the  pavil- 
ion in  the  park.  A  sight  of  the  works  of 
art  contained  in  the  house  will  well  repay 
a  visit.  It  may  be  examined  on  Tuesdays, 
between  2  and  4  o'clock.  A  short  distance 
from  Geneva,  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake, 
is  the  Diodati  chateau,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Bvron  in  1816 :  here  he  composed  his  ^'Man- 
fred," and  a  portion  of"  Childe  Harold." 

The  most  delightful  walk  or  drive  is  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river,  by  the  Greai  and 
LUUe  Sacormex :  here,  on  a  clear  afternoon, 
may  be  seen  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps 
of  Savoy,  with  the  *'  Monarch  of  the  Mount- 
ains" in  the  distance.  A  setting  sun  from 
this  point  is  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Travelers  who  do  not  intend  to  follow 
our  route  through  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
may  make  a  splendid  excursion,  occupying 
four  days,  viz. :  Take  an  early  steamer  on 
the  lake,  stopping  at  Vevay  and  visiting 
the  Castle  of  Chillon ;  on  the  same  day 
take  the  next  steamer  for  Villeneuve,  then 
the  cars  to  Martigny.  The  next  day  by 
the  Col  de  Balme  to  Chamouni.  The  third 
day  at  Chamouni :  visit  MorUanvert,  the 
Ckapeau  by  the  Mer  de  Glaoe^  and  the  Jar- 
dm ;  and  the  fourth  day  return  to  Geneva. 

From  Geneva  to  Chamouni. — Chamouni 
can  be  reached  from  Geneva  in  ten  or 
eleven  hours:  fare,  21  francs.  We  can 
there  remaii^a  day  or  a  month,  according 
to  our  humor,  as  either  can  be  delightfully 
spent.  Should  you  not  wish  to  return  to 
Geneva,  and  take  the  steamer  to  Lausanne, 
Veva^',  Castle  of  Chillon,  and  Villeneuve 
to  Martigny,  you  can  forward  your  heavy 
baggage  to  that  point  by  the  lake,  and 
reach  it  yourself  from  Chamouni  in  one  day, 
either  by  the  Tke  Noir  or  Col  de  Balme ; 
and  then  make  an  excursion  from  Mar- 
tigny to  Lausanne,  Vevay,  and  Castle  of 
Chillon.  Wo  should  advise,  however,  if 
you  have  one  or  two,  or  more  weeks  to 
spare,  the  following  arrangement:  Visit 
Chamouni ;  thence  make  the  following  tour 
of  Mont  Blanc,  From  Chamouni  to  Mar- 
tigny, either  by  the  Col  de  Balme  or  T6te 
Noir,  in  abont  nine  hours,  or  by  both  in 
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two  boon  extra.  From  Martigny  to  Cor- 
marenr,  b^  tbe  pass  of  tbe  Great  St.  Ber- 
nanl  and  Aosta,  in  eighteen  boors,  end 
baclc  to  Chamoani  in  three  days;  from 
Cormayeur  via  iht  Col  de  la  Seigne  and  Col 
du  Bouhomme:  in  all  aboat  seven  days  to 
make  tbe  tour,  which  is  one  of  the  g^rand- 
est  in  the  world.  The  appearance  of  Mont 
Blanc  from  the  southern  side,  say  at  Cor- 
mayeur, is  far  more  sublime  than  at  any 
other  point  of  view.  This  unrivaled  excur- 
sion will  well  repay  the  time  and  expense. 
Leaving  Geneva  by  diligence  in  the 
morning  (fare  21  francs :  be  particular  and 
engage  your  seat  tkrough  to  Chamotim)^  we 
soon  pass  tbe  town  of  Chesne,  then  Anne- 
masse  on  the  Sardinian  frontier,  and  con- 
tinue along  the  banks  of  the  River  Arve. 
This  rapid,  roaring  stream,  which  rushes 
tbrough  tbe  narrow  Chamouni  valley  dur- 
ing or  after  all  mountain  storms,  is  correct- 
ly and  beautifully  described  by  our  poet 
Bryant: 

^^  Not  from  tbe  rands  or  cloven  rodu, 

Thou  rapid  Arve !  thy  waten  flow ; 
Nor  eartU,  within  her  bomm,  locks 

Thy  dark,  unfathomed  w»  lU  below. 
Thy  rpringB  are  in  the  cload,  thy  stretm 

Begins  to  move  and  murmur  nnt 
Where  ice-peaks  feel  the  noonday  beam. 

Or  rain-storms  on  the  glader  burst  ** 

After  passing  the  town  of  Cluscs,  the  en- 
tire population  of  which  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Geneva  watches  or  in  por- 
tions of  their  movements,  we  arrive  at  the 
QroUo  of  Balme,  which  enters  into  the 
mountain  nearly  two  thousand  feet :  should 
you  be  in  no  hurry  to  reach  Chamouni,  visit 
it  by  all  means,  and  remain  at  St.  Martin 
overnight.  This  is  as  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  tbe  diligence  to  go ;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  distance  (about  eighteen 
miles)  must  be  perfbrmed  by  cAor,  which, 
with  a  single  horse,  should  not  cost  over 
$2  60.  From  the  bridge  which  here  cross- 
es the  Arve  a  magnificent  view  of  Mont 
Blane  is  obtained.  A  short  distance,  and 
wo  arrive  at  the  town  of  SallencheSy  whence 
you  take  mules  or  chars  to  the  Baths  of 
St,  Gervais.  The  accommodation  of  St. 
Gervais  is  very  good,  and  the  hot  baths, 
which  contain  iron  and  sulphur,  are  con- 
sidered very  efficacious  in  certain  diseases : 
the  terms  of  the  boarding-houses  are  very 
moderate.  The  whole  distance  from  St. 
Martin  to  Chamouni  is  filled  with  the  most 
interesting  sights:  the  frightful  chasms, 
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I  the  plunging  Arve,  tbe  beautiful  and  fas- 
tastic  glaciers, with  ever  and  anoaa  gHnpae 
at  the  Monarch  of  the  Mountains,  all  eora- 
bine  to  invest  the  journey  with  the  moEt 
lively  interest. 

CBAMOUNL 

The  beautiful  valley  of  Chamooiii  lies 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  aad 
at  present  is  one  of  the  most  popular  places 
of  resort  in  Switzerland.  If  you  vi^  this 
place  in  August  or  September,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  engage  your  apartments  ia 
advance,  for  Chamouni,  onoe  secluded  aad 
almoet  unknown,  is  secluded  no  knger, 
and  rivals  Niagara  or  Saratoga  in  all  tlie 
excitement  and  bustle  of  a  favorite  shiD' 
mer  resort.  Parties  arriving  and  depart- 
ing ;  the  presence  of  guides,  horses,  moles, 
and  donkeys ;  the  recital  of  hair4ireadth 
escapes  by  the  returned  tourists;  the  sp> 
pearance  of  the  weather,  and  tbe  speed*- 
tions  on  the  same,  all  reminds  one  of 
Crawford's  on  a  very  large  scale.  To  tlxw 
who  have  no  ambition  to  make  tbe  toilflome 
ascent  of  3fotU  Blanc  at  an  expense  of 
about  $150,  and  a  year's  toils,  daogen, 
and  hardships  concentrated  into  two  days, 
there  are  numerous  local  excnrsioos  not 
without  their  danger  or  excitement  To 
visit  these  the  guides  have  extra  fares; 
and  although  the  ordinary  feres  are  ftr  a 
mule  six  ftancB  per  day,  and  for  a  guide 
the  same,  yet  the  tarifT  for  a  guide  to  visit 
The  JarcUn,  crossmg  the  Mer  de  Glaet,  t» 
ten  francs  per  day,  Buei  thirteen,  Gnait 
Mvlets  forty,  and  Col  du  Geantt  fifty.  A 
guide  is  expected  to  go  with  eadi  mole. 
The  extra  tariff  to  visit  extra  hazardotf 
places  is  often  an  inducement  to  goides  to 
misrepresent  the  dangers  of  difi^rent  ex- 
cursions; and  although  we  would  recom- 
mend all  gentlemen  travelers  to  cross  the 
Mer  de  Glace^  nervous  and  timid  ladiee 
ought  not  to  do  it.  Poor  Miss  Predenka 
Bremer  was  caught  in  the  trap.  We  gi« 
her  experience,  and  lady  travelers,  aftef 
having  read,  can  judge  for  themselres: 

*'  It  was  the  following  day  wo  ascended 
through  the  pine-forest  to  Le  Montanvert. 
It  is  here  that  one  sees  before  one  the  so- 
called  Mer  de  Glace,  a  broad  stream  of  ice 
and  snow,  the  offspring  of  the  highest 
Alps,  which  pours  itself  between  loft^ 
mountain  ridges  down  into  the  valley  o^ 
Chamouni,  where,  from  beneatii  its  gattfi 
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iBsues  the  river  of  Arreron.  I  say  *  pours 
itself,*  because  the  frozen  river  slides  from 
the  heights  down  into  tlie  valley,  and  these 
icy  masses  are  besides,  as  one  knows,  in  a 
state  of  continoal  advance. 

"  From  the  heights  of  Montanvert  we 
saw  the  Mer  de  Glace^  also  called  Le  Mont 
BUmc  €ks  Dcanes,  splendidly  shining  in  the 
morning  sun,  and  a  party  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  crossing  to  the  opposite  side.  It 
looked  quite  calm  and  agreeable.  Why 
should  not  we  do  the  same  ?  Our  guides 
encouraged  us  to  do  so,  yet  with  a  certain 
cantiousness  of  expression. 

'*  In  half  an  hour  we  could  cross  the  Mer 
de  Glace^  afterward  we  should  have  about 
an  hour's  ^somewhat  difficult  road'  in  the 
mountain  to  Le  Chapeau,  but  once  there  we 
should  see  a  grand  sight,  and  then  also 
every  danger  and  difficulty  would  be  over" 
--and  the  guides  would  have  earned  a 
double  day's  wages !  Of  this  last  consid- 
eration, however,  they  said  nothing,  but 
the  knowledge  of  it  was  the  reason  of  their 
encouraging  words. 

"  I  was  tempted  by  the  thought  of  be- 
commg  acquainted  with  the  beauties  and 
dangers  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  determ- 
ined to  undertake  the  hazardous  journey ; 
but  how  I  repented  doing  so  when,  in  its 
midst,  I  discovered  what  the  nature  of  it 
^<^as.  For  one  did  not  only  run  the  con- 
tinual danger  of  slipping  and  falling  while 
climbing  over  the  icy  billows,  but  one  found 
one's  self  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  wide 
crevices  in  an  ice-mass  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  across  which  one 
most  leap,  without  any  other  foothold  than 
a  smooth  icy  wave  or  hillock.  I  was  in  a 
B^te  of  silent  despair  at  having  undertaken 
this  enterprise,  particularly  as  I  had  Louise 
Conlin  with  me.  If  any  thing  should  hap- 
pen to  this  young  girl !  if  I  should  not  be 
*hle  to  restore  her  to  her  parents !  then — 
I  could  not  live  myself!  I  thought  about 
turning  back,  but  my  guide  assured  me 
that  we  had  already  accomplished  the  worst 
part  of  the  way ;  but  what  j'et  remained 
^as,  in  comparison,  not  without  danger ; 
«ven  he  himself  fell  more  than  once  on  our 
riippery  career. 

"  With  an  anxiety  which  can  not  be  de- 
scribed, my  eyes  followed  Louise,  who  went 
hefore  me  with  her  guide,  as  lightly  and  as 
'iimbly  as. though  they  were  dancing  a 
"*inuet    This  guide  was  a  young  man, 


who  had  only  within  the  last  half  year  be* 
come  incorporated  into  the  guild  of  Cha- 
mouni  guides,  and  I  therefore  felt  all  the 
less  dependence  upon  him ;  but  he  was 
light-footed  and  agOe,  and  in  reality  better 
than  my  old,  safe,  but  very  heavy-footed 
conductor^  My  guide  was  a  peasant,  Lou- 
ise's was  a  caller ;  bat  Louise's  was  not 
only  young,  strong,  and  safb  upon  his  feet, 
but  he  enjoyed  the  undertaking,  and  never 
thought  about  danger.     But  as  for  me — 

**  And  when  we  found  oursevles  midway 
on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  I  was  desired  to 
notice  the  splendid  walls  of  a  broad  ice  fis- 
sure, in  the  abyss  of  which  the  thundering 
roar  of  waters  is  heard,  and  was  called 
upon  to  admire  the  brightness  and  width 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  which  is  even  from 
this  point  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountaina, 
where  it  is  bom,  I  felt  myself  like  one 
doomed  to  death,  with  the  rope  already 
round  his  neck,  who  is  desired  to  notice 
'the  beautiful  prospect !'  But  I  said  noth- 
ing, and,  as  Louise  gayly  recommended  me 
to  do,  I  broke  off  little  pieces  of  ice  and  let 
them  melt  in  my  mouth:  this,  and  the 
beaming  glances  of  my  young  friend,  re- 
freshed me. 

'*  Tlie  sun  shone  with  great  heat,  melt- 
ing the  ice,  and  through  the  latter  part  of 
the  road  we  went  sliding  and  splashing 
through  a  regular  ice  slush.  How  de- 
lighted I  was  when  I  had  once  more  firm 
footing  on  earth,  and  I  saw  Louise  there  in 
safety.  I  gathered  and  kissed  a  little  com- 
mon crimson  flower,  which  grew  on  the 
borders  of  the  ice  like  a  kind  salutation  of 
welcome. 

"But  the  joy  was  of  short  duration  \  for, 
in  order  to  reach  Le  CAqpeoM— the  only  way 
on  this  side  down  to  Chamouni — one  must 
clamber  along  the  side  of  a  perpendicular 
rock,  without  any  thing  to  hold  by  but  a 
rope,  fastened  by  iron  nails,  as  a  hand-rail 
on  the  mountain  wall.  One  walks  along 
a  narrow  pathway  cut  in  the  rock,  midway 
between  two  perpendicular  mountain  walk, 
the  one  above,  the  other  below.  At  the 
depth  of  many  hundred  feet  below  this 
again  is  the  Mer  de  Glare,  with  its  sheer 
descent.  A  moment's  dizziness,  and  all 
would  be  over!  The  guides  now  began 
to  advise  us  to  hasten, '  because  stones  are 
frequently  precipitated  from  the  rocks 
above.' 

I  elance  up  and  see  that  masses  of 
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Btones  are  hanging  above  our  heads/as  it 
appeared,  just  ready  to  fall.  But  how  is 
one  to  hasten  here,  where  one  mnat  give 
heed  to  every  step,  and  hold  fiut  by  the 
rope  ?  And  now  even  this  ceases,  and  the 
path  Koes  before  me  steep  up  hill ;  I  have 
merely  the  guldens  hand,  who  pulls  me  up. 

''*We  shall  go  quite  safely,'  he  says 
consolingly.  *Nay;  on,  on!  go  on  still 
faster!'  I  replied,  whilst  I  see  stones  and 
ddbris  giving  way  under  each  heavy  step 
he  takes,  and  I  pray  silently  *  Deliver  ua 
from  evil.' 

"  Louise,  with  her  light-footed  guide,  is 
already  up  and  out  of  danger,  and  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  journey  are  overcome. 
We  are  very  near  the  Chapeau,  and  may 
quietly  rest  there  before  we  go  fiuther.  I 
feel  ready  to  cry. 

*'But  a  few  minutes  later,  when  we 
reached  the  Chapeau  and  little  Alpine  cot- 
tage, sheltered  by  a  rock  in  the  shape  of  a 
hat  crown,  and  seated  upon  a  wooden  bench 
in  the  cheerful  sunshine,  with  my  young 
fViend's  hand  clasped  in  mine,  I  felt  so  un- 
speakably thankful  to  have  overcome  all 
the  perUs  of  the  way,  that  I  could  not  do 
other  than  share  Louise^s  delight  over  the 
extraordinary-  spectacle  which  the  Mer  de 
Glace  presented ;  for  at  this  place  the  press- 
ure from  above  has  caused  the  ice  to  mass 
itself  together  and  to  assume  the  most  re- 
markable forms.  Imagine  to  yourself  a 
stream  of  ice-witches  and  hobgoblins,  with 
their  children  and  bag  and  baggage,  on 
their  journey  to — the  lowest  pit !  Here  a 
great  giantess,  with  three  daughters,  in 
hoods,  shawls,  and  crinolines,  are  advanc- 
ing majestically  forward ;  there  a  whole 
procession  of  gray  nuns,  here  monks  with- 
out heads ;  there  giants  in  berserker  mood, 
and  yonder  a  castle* of  ice,  with  many  tow- 
ers, like  an  immense  artichoke,  with  its 
points  somewhat  turning  inward.  In  gen- 
eral it  seemed  to  me  that  the  figures  of  the 
Mtr  de  Glace  resemble  the  forms  and  peaks 
of  the  circumjacent  mountains.  Saussure 
saw,  ftom  the  heights  of  Mont  Blanc,  groups 
of  its  pyramids  and  needles,  like  the  leaves 
of  an  artichoke,  turning  inward  toward 
the  middle.  Imagine  to  yourself  all  this 
crowd  of  dirty  i^ray  ice-witches,  little  and 
big  hobgnblins,  now  in  fantastical  groups, 
now  a  solitary  lofty  figure,  among  towers, 
columns,  ruins,  as  of  a  demolished  city — 
imagine  all  tbu  immovable,  and  yet  ad- 
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vancing  downward  on  a  slope  of  from  two 
to  three  leagues !  Sometimes  a  witch  loees 
her  head,  which,  set  at  liberty  by  the  sun, 
is  precipitated  into  the  deptlis  below,  and 
•one  hears  it  roaring  down  like  the  soond  of 
subterranean  thunder." 

To  make  the  ascent  of  Hont  BlaxKC  re- 
quires two  days  £rom  Chamouni,  and  the 
expense  is  nearly  $150.     The  ascent  is 
never  undertaken  with  less  than  six  gnides^ 
each  of  whom  chains  one  hundred  francs 
for  his  services ;  and  little  enon^^h  lor  theas 
poor  fellows,  who  peril  their  lives  c»n  ac- 
count of  the  extra  pay  to  gratify  a  most 
unworthy  curiosity.     With  Horace  Bene- 
dict de  Saussure,  who  was  the  first  acieo- 
tific  man  who  made  the  ascent,  it  vras  a 
difierent  matter :  he  penetrated  all  its  mva- 
teries,  and  reported  the  same  to  the  world. 
Without  Balmat,  however,  who  first  made 
the  ascent  in  1786,  the  chances  are   Do 
Saussure  would  never  have  discovered  the 
path  to  the  summit.     Three  ladies  «ily 
have  as  yet  accomplished  the  feat:  Mile. 
Paradis,  Mile.  D' Angeville,  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton, an  English  lady.    The  two  latter  la- 
dies, when  at  the  summit,  had  themselves 
lifted  over  the  shonlders  of  the  guides,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  say  they  had  ris- 
en to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  their 
predecessors.      De    Saussure,  who,  after 
twenty-seven  yean  of  longing  and  froit- 
less  endeavor,  reached  the  summit  in  Au- 
gust, 1837,  saj's  the  desire  to  make  the  as- 
cent had  become  with  him  a  kind  of  dis- 
ease.   He  says,  **  The  arrival  on  the  sum- 
mit did  not  give  me  immediately  all  the 
pleasure  which  might  have  been  expected, 
because  the  length  of  the  struggle,  and  the 
sense  of  the  trouble  which  it  had  cost  nw 
to  reach  it,  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  have  irri- 
tated ma,  and  it  was  with  a  kind  of  wrath 
I  trampled  the  snow  upon  its  highest  point. 
Besides,  I  feared  not  being  able  to  make 
the  observations  which  I  desired,  so  great- 
ly was  I  troubled  by  the  rarity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  difficulty  I  found  in 
breathing  and  in  working  at  this  height. 
We  all  suffered  from  fever. 

*'  I  scarcely  believed  my  own  eyes ;  I 
seemed  to  myself  to  be  dreaming  when  I 
saw  beneath  my  feet  the  terrific  majestic 
peaks,  the  acute  summits  of  Midi,  Argen- 
tiere,  and  Le  Geant,  the  very  bases  of 
which  it  had  been  to  me  so  difficult  and 
hazardous  to  climb,     I  nndezstood  their 
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connection  and  their  fonn,  and  at  one  sin- 
gle glance  was  able  to  clear  up  the  uncer- 
taintj  which  years  of  labor  alone  could  not 
have  done. 

*  *  Wlien  any  adventurous  traveler  under- 
takes the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  numerous 
spectaUHV  take  up  their  station  on  the  sides 
of  the  Breven,  from  which  the  prt^ess  of 
the  party,  as  soon  as  it  has  emerged  upon 
the  snow-line,  may  bo  traced  the  whole 
way  to  the  summit ;  and  doubtless  many 
an  anxious  wife  counts  them  as  they  disap- 
pear and  reappear,  for,  if  there  come  not  up 
thirteen,  the  babe  in  her  arms  may  be  an 
orphan.  And  that  yon  English  scapegrace 
has  a  tender  mother,  too ;  and  many  a  cau- 
tion has  she  given  him  to  keep  his  feet  dry 
and  take  care  of  cold ;  and  little  think  that 
group,  as  they  sit  around  their  work,  and 
wonder  '  what  is  he  doing  now?'  that  the 
object  of  their  fond  regard  is  at  the  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  hangn&g  between  heaven 
and  earth;  etemitv  sheer  down  beneath 
his  feet,  and  half  an  inch  to  spare  when  he 
walks  sideways ! 

**  That  night  they  sleep  cradled  in  a  hol- 
low of  the  rock ;  and  as  some  late  traveler 
comes  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing, his  nerves  are  shaken  by  the  triumph- 
ant roar  of  M.  Tairrez*s  cannon  .announcing 
their  safe  arrival  on  the  summit. 

*' Great  is  the  excitement  in  Chamouni 
when  they  are  seen  returning  in  the  even- 
ing across  the  plain  toward  the  inn.  Here 
they  come^  magn^  comitante  caterva — ^the 
men  who  have  been  up  Mont  Blanc !  Sure- 
ly earth  feels  like  velvet ;  they  walk  not 
like  common  men ;  honor  and  glory  await 
them :  twelve  of  them  get  live-and-twenty 
shillings ««ach,  and  the  thirteenth  has  his 
name  painted  on  a  board  by  the  side  of  Do 
Saussure.  He  has  periled  his  life  a  score 
of  times  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours, 
but  it  is  over  now.  He  has  been  at  the  top 
of  Europe ;  has  stood  like  a  fly  on  the  cold 
tip  of  the  earth's  nose,  and  is  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  writing  a  book.  They  almost  all 
do.  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  go  up." 

The  skin  of  most  people  peels  off  after 
the  ascent,  their  eyes  become  weak,  and 
they  suffer  more  or  less  in  health.  How 
any  person  can  desire  to  go  through  the 
fatigue  of  making  the  ascent,  when  they 
can  risk  their  life  in  a  balloon  for  half  the 
expense,  we  can  not  understand. 
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The  Excursion'  ofMoiU  B&mc.— The  ex- 
cursion of  Mont  Blanc  will  occupy  about 
seven  days ;  one  day  to  Martigny,  by  the 
Tete  Noir  or  Col  de  Baitne :  we  would  ad- 
vise the  former  of  the  two.  Should  the 
traveler  wish  to  make  two  days  of  this  dis- 
tance, he  had  better  spend  the  night  at  the 
HM  de  la  Tete  Noir,  which  U  about  half 
the  distance  to  Martigny ;  although,  the 
roads  being  good,  it  can  easily  be  made  in 
one.  The  scenery  is  magnificent,  and  the 
atmosphere  delightful.  The  rocks  through 
which  the  fresh  water  rushes  are  all  cover- 
ed with  vegetation. 

On  reaching  Martigny,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  the  air  will  be  found  oppress- 
ively warm.  This  town  is  described  on 
page  489. 

From  Martigny  to  the  Pass  or  Hospice 
of  St.  Bernard  requires  about  ten  hours, 
although  it  may  be  done  in  eight.  You 
take  a  char  or  carriage  as  far  as  the  Can- 
tine  du  Praz ;  you  must  then  either  ride 
on  a  mule  or  walk  -the  rest  of  the  way, 
which  occupies  two  hours.  The  famous 
convent,  or  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  crest  of  the  Pass  St.  Bernard 
(there  is  no  mountain  of  that  name),  8200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it  is  a  large, 
regular,  gray  mass  of  buildings,  strong  and 
gloomy  as  the  desolate  rocks  around ;  but, 
notwithstanding  its  forbidding  appearance, 
no  one.  Christian  or  infidel,  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  whatsoever  be  his  nation  or  his 
creed,  rings  the  bell  of  this  convent  in 
vain. 

The  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  was  founded 
just  nine  hundred  years  ago  this  year 
(962)  by  the  pious  Count  Bernard,  who  was 
born  at  Menthon,  on  the  Lake  of  Annecy, 
in  Savoy.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family, 
but  devoted  forty  years  of  his  life  to  the 
entertaining  and  protecting  the  numerous 
travelers  who  annually  pass  between  Switz- 
erland and  Italy.  The  convent  provides 
for  nearly  twenty  thousand  persons  every 
year,  without  exacting  the  smallest  pay- 
ment, supporting  itself  out  of  its  own  funds. 
It  was  at  one  time  very  wealthy,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  lost  much  of  its 
landed  property.  During  the  Revolution 
of  1848  its  funds  were  seized,  and  the  good 
Augustine  monks  removed  from  the  con- 
vent ;  but  the  travelers  across  the  mount- 
ains  soon  became  loUd  in  their  demands  for 

their  reinstatement,  which  was  speedily 
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done.  Next  to  the  monks  in  interest  are 
their  fiunoos  d<^,  some  seven  or  eight  in 
number :  they  are  a  cross  between  the 
Newfoundland  and  Pjrenean,  and  general- 
ly live  seven  or  eight  years,  when  they  be- 
come rfaenmatic  and  are  killed.  The  monks 
can  not  remain  over  twel  ve  or  fifteen  years : 
the  same  rfaevmatism  that  disables  their  no- 
ble dogs  renders  them  unfit  for  service, 
when  they  retire  to  Martigny  or  th3  con- 
vent on  the  Simplon.  During  the  summer 
they  have  plen^  of  fresh  meat  procured 
from  the  valley,  but  in  the  winter  they  lay 
up  a  store  of  salted  meats ;  so  in  the  sum- 
mer they  keep  plenty  of  cows,  to  supply 
them  with  mihc,  butter,  and  cheese,  but  in 
the  winter  only  one  is  kept ;  the  rest  are 
sent  to  Martigny.  The  Hospice  keeps 
some  fifty  horses  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing wood  from  the  valley,  some  ten  miles 
distant. 

Persons  who  cross  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter are  obliged  to  wait  at  a  place  of  refage, 
some  distance  from  the  summit,  until  the 
following  morning,  when  a  servant,  with 
one  of  the  dogs,  goes  down  and  conducts 
the  party  through  the  snow,  which  often 
lies  here  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet.  The 
dog  conducts  the  servant,  and  never  loses 
his  way,  although  ofttimes  nothing  but  his 
tail  can  be  seen,  his  body  being  buried  in 
the  new-fallen  snow.  It  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence that  we  hear  of  travelers  perishing 
now  in  this  region :  the  cases  of  being 
frozen  to  death  do  not  usually  exceed  two 
a  year. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  convent  is  de- 
voted to  stabling  and  store-rooms,  the  oth- 
er floors  to  a  drawing-room,  refectory-,  offi- 
ces, and  dormitories.  The  convent  also 
contains  a  cabinet,  iu>  which  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  minerals,  plants,  arms, 
and  insects,  also  many  relics  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  which  formerly  stood  here. 
In  the  little  church  of  the  convent  is  a 
monument  erected  to  General  Desaix.  ^*  I 
will  give  you  the  Alps  for  your  monu- 
ment !"  said  Napoleon  to  his  dying  general 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  "You  shall 
rest  on  their  loftiest  inhabited  point — ^in  the 
Church  of  St.Bemard !" 

It  is  customary  for  those  who  can  afford 
it  to  put  in  a  box  in  the  chapel,  provided 
for  the  purpose,  an  amount  not  less  than 
would  be  charged  to  them  had  they  put 
up  at  an  inn  for  a  similar  entertainment, 
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and  all  they  put  in  extn  wOl  bo  weU  be* 
stowed. 

In  a  building  near  the  hospice  sre  tin 
bodies  of  those  who  have  perished  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  mountains.  They 
have  all  been  found  frozen,  and  are  gener- 
ally set  up  in  this  Morgue  in  tlie  same  po- 
sition in  which  they  were  found,  ananged 
along  the  waU,  and  presenting  a  fearAil 
sight.  In  time  they  fall  to  pieces,  after 
having  dried  up  and  withered,  and  their 
bones  and  skulls  may  be  seen  strewn  along 
the  floor.  The  evaporation  at  this  height 
is  so  rapid  that  the  flesh  dries  up  withoat 
the  usual  decay. 

In  one  and  a  half  hours  we  reach  SL 
Renuf,  where  we  take  a  char  to  Aoiti, 
which  should  not  cost  over  $i;  tine,  4 
hours. 

Aotia,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  contiinnig 
7700  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  pomt 
where  the  roads  over  the  Great  and  Ut* 
tie  St.  Bernard  meet.  Principal  hotel,  Ai 
MiMtBkmc. 

Aosta  is  of  very  great  antiquit}',  dating 
back  over  three  thousand  years.  It  ▼>> 
rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  before 
the  Christian  e^^  who  gave  It  bU  name. 
It  is  principally  noted  for  its  monmncnts 
of  antiquity,  such  as  its  basilica,  bridge, 
triumphal  arch,  walls,  etc.  St  Bernard 
was  at  one  time  archdeacon  of  the  city. 
A  cathedral  of  modem  erection  is  worth  an 
examination. 

From  Aotla  to  Courmayatr  by  diligence 
in  five  hours.  The  scenery  is  sapremely 
beautiful,  and  the  different  views  of  tfoiH 
Blanc  indescribably  grand.  The  distince 
is  about  ten  miles. 

Courmaytur,  situated  9t  the  bead  of  ^ 
Yal  d*  Aosta,  contains  two  or  three  indiiier- 
ent  inns ;  the  principal  is  the  H6ttl  Bo^ 
It  is  mostly  noted  for  its  mineral  springs* 
several  of  which  are  in  .the  immediate  ti- 
ciniti'.  A  short  distance  from  the  Tillage* 
one  of  the  finest  views  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the 
entire  excursion  may  be  had.  '  De  Saas* 
sure  correct^  describes  it  as  resembling  m 
artichoke  garnished  with  its  leaves;  oA 
when  viewed  from  the  Col  de  la  SeigD^ 
(8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  K«- 
ter,  the  celebrated  German  geographer,  de- 
clared it  t9  be  the  finest  picture  ]ffesented 
of  the  entire  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  ^tat  ^ 
found  nothing  that  wonld  besir  comparison 
withitinalltheJIimalayas.   From  the  vil- 
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ley  two  immense  pjnramids  rear  their  mass- 
ive heads,  and  seem  like  ragged  sphinxes 
keeping  guard  over  the -monarch  of  the 
mountains. 

In  about  eight  hoars  we  arrive  at  the  vil- 
la^ of  Chapiu,  composed  of  ancient  cha- 
lets. Put  up  at  the  Hotel  du  Solalt  this 
inn  is  well  kept  for  the  coantry.  The 
PamSon  is  also  very  good. 

From  Chapiu  to  Contamines  is  nearly 
eight  hoars.  After  making  the  passage 
of  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  which  in  bad 
weather  is  rather  dangeroas  (two  English 
travelers  perished  here  in  1830),  we  arrive 
at  the  Plodne  des  Dameg^  so  called  in  mem- 
ory of  a  lady  who  perished  here  with  her 
servants  in  olden  times.  We  here  see  two 
conical  heaps  of  stones,  the  principal  one 
for  the  lady,  the  other  for  the  servants. 
The  guide,  in  passing,  invariably  adds  a 
stone  to  the  pile,  and  requests  the  traveler 
to  do  the  same.  This  is  an  Oriental  cus- 
tom, and  more  Mohammedan  than  Chris- 
tian. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  chalets  of  Nant- 
Bonrant,  where  you  may  rest  for  the  night 
if  you  desire.  The  cataract  of  the  Bourant, 
near  here,  is  very  grand.  Near  the  base 
of  Mont  Soli,  from  Poulet  runs  a  path  to 
the  Chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Gorge^  to 
which  a  pious  pilgrimage  is  made  by  the 
natives  the  15th  of  ever}'  August. 

Contamines. — Hotels,  Col  de  Bonhomme, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  and  the 
Union  in  the  interior.  It  contains  a  wery 
pretty*  church. 

From  Contamines  to  Chamouni,  time 
7  hours.  There  are  two  roads,  one,  which 
is  the  shortest,  by  Champel  and  the  Col  de 
Voza  ;  the  other,  and  the  more  interesting 
of  the  two,  by  the  village  of  Bionnay,  from 
whence  may  be  seen  the  glacier  torrent  of 
Bionnassay  in  all  its  wildness.  After  cross- 
ing the  Col  de  Voza,  nearly  7000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  {PavUUon  Bellevue, 
where  one  may  remain  over  night  or  pro- 
cure refteshments),  we  arrive  BtLetOuehesj 
Hotel  dee  Glaciers,  flrom  whence  a  beautiful 
view  may  be  had  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois, 
the  grandest  of  the  valley. 

From  Chamouni  to  Martigny  is  described 
on  page  457.  Martigwif  contains  about  1800 
inhabitants.  Hotels :  U,  Clerc  and  Afaison  de 
Poete,  It  is  lively  for  its  size,  owing  to  the 
numerona  ttrivals  and  dejMirtures  daily. 
There  trarelen  on  their  way  to  Chamoani 


by  the  T^te  Noire  or  Col  de  Balme  meet 
those  crossing  the  Alps  by  the  Simplon 
and  Grand  St.  Bernard.  The  convent  of 
the  St.  Bernard  monks,  part  of  whom  are 
stationed  at  the  hospice  on  the  pass,  is 
within  the  town. 

The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Martigny 
is  very  grand.  Notice  the  bridge  across 
the  Dranse,  which  here  flows  into  the 
Rhone,  also  the  Castle  of  La  Bdtie,  former- 
ly one  of  the  strong-holds  of  the  archbish- 
ops of  Sion.  About  two  miles  from  here 
are  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Sallenche  or 
Piuevache,  which  descend  from  the  glaciers 
of  the  Dent  da  Midi.  The  cascade  is  about 
120  feet ;  it  should  by  all  means  be  visited, 
being  one  of  the  grandest  in  Switzerland. 

If  not  returning  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
before  proceeding  an  excursion  should  be 
made  to  Yilleneuve,  Vevay,  and  Lausanne. 
The  distance  is  short,  by  rail  all  the  way. 
From  Yilleneuve  make  an  excursion  in  a 
row-boat  to  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  described 
page  436. 

From  Martigny  the  Pass  of  St.  Bernard 
can  be  reached  in  ten  hours,  and  the  valley 
of  Chamouni  in  seven.  The  vis^  of  the 
French  government  instead  of  the  Sardin- 
ian must  now  be  obtained  to  visit  Cha- 
mouni from  this  quarter. 

From  Martigny  to  Sion  in  one  hour; 
fare,  8  frs.  10  c. ;  road  nearly  finished  to 
Brieg.  The  valley  of  the  Rhone  in  this 
locality  is  replete  with  all  that  can  con- 
stitute picturesque  scenery.  Drink  here 
the  Muscat  wine;  it  is  good  and  very 
cheap. 

After  passing  the  Bcuns  de  Saxon,  we  are 
at  the  town  of  Sion,  the  Sedunum  of  the 
Romans.  It  coptains  a  population  of  4300 
souls.  Hotels,  JJon  d'Or  and  De  la  Poste, 
It  is  very  beautifully  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  is  the  capital  of  the 
canton  Valals,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
French  empire  in  1810,  under  the  name  of 
the  department  of  Simplon.  It  recovered 
its  old  independence  after  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon.  This  district  is  the  poorest  in 
Switzerland,  but  the  numerous  ancient  cas- 
tles give  it  a  very  romantic  appearance. 
On  the  northern  hill  is  situated  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Episcopal  castle  of  Tour- 
billon,  erected  in  1294,  but  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1788.  On  the  southern  hill  we  find 
the  remains  of  the  chateau  of  Talaria, 

which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
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castle.  The  building  is  now  used  as  a 
Catholic  seminary.  Notice  tlie  chapel  of 
St.  Catharine  in  the  old  cathedral.  The 
third  castle  is  the  episcopal  castle  of  Ma- 
Juria,  the  former  residence  of  the  ancient 
(j^vemors  of  Valob.  It,  as  well  as  a  part 
of  the  town,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1788. 
This  town  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous 
battles  in  days  of  3'ore,  as  every  thing  in 
and  about  it  indicates.  Notice  the  peculiar 
head-dress  of  the  natives. 

From  Sion  to  Leukerbad  by  diligence. 
Time,  7  hours ;  fare  7-|  f . ;  via  Sierre. 

[In  four  extra  days  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious excursions  in  Switzerland  may  be 
made,  viz. :  From  Sion  to  Zerroatt  and 
Riffleberg,  Gomer  Grat  and  the  Glaciers  of 
Gomer,  Furggen  and  Zmutt.  Continue 
on  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  VUp  or 
Vupach,  Fare  15  f.  Passing  Sierre,  the 
residence  of  the  nobility  of  Haut  Yolais, 
the  vicinity  is  rich  in  vegetation,  and  very 
romantic  in  appearance.  Notice  the  ruins 
in  the  neighborhood. 

ViqMch  contains  2000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels, Pogte  and  JSonne.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Visp  with 
the  Rhone ;  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
importance  as  a  residence  of  noble  families, 
but  it  has  much  degenerated,  partlj'  ow- 
ing to  its  sufferings  from  the  earthquakes 
of  1855,  which  lasted  for  several  months, 
and  destroyed  nearly  every  house  in  the 
town. 

From  Vispach,  to  make  the  excursion  to 
Zermatt  and  Rif&eberg,  will  cost,  for  horse 
and  man,  10  f.  per  day.  Stop  first  night  at 
St  Nicolas.  Next  day  to  Riffleberg,  re- 
turning to  St.  Nicolas  after  the  excursion 
to  Gorner  Grat.  If  in  no  particular  hurr}", 
stop  b}''  all  means  for  two  or  three  days  at 
Zermatt.  This  village  of  500  inhabitants  is 
situated  nearly  5400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  amid  the  finest  scenery  of  the  Alps. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  in  view  are 
the  MaUerh'^m  or  Mont  Cervin,  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  world, 
and  only  one  thousand  feet  lower  than  the 
"  Monarch**  himself.  There  are  two  ho- 
tels at  Zermatt,  the  Mont  Rota  and  Mont 
Cervin,  The  Mont  Rosa  is  kept  by  the 
same  proprietors  that  keep  the  house  at 
Riffleberg,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
houn  Arom  Zermatt.  To  visit  the  Gorner 
Qrat  from  Riffleberg  requires  one  and  a 
lialf  hours  more.  Should  you  intend  mak- 
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ing  a  hurried  tour,  wy  of  three  or  four 
days,  by  all  means  engage  horses  at  Via. 
pach  to  go  and  return,  thus  saying  the  n- 
tum  expense  of  your  horses ;  but  if  you 
propose  making  a  few  days*  stop,  engage 
your  horses  only  to  Zermatt,  as  from  thence 
you  can  obtain  better  horses  and  guides, 
and  at  lower  rates,  than  at  Vispach.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Gomer  Grat 
extends  over  a  panorama  of  vast  extent, 
and  is  considered  finer  than  any  other  in 
Switzerland. 

The  three  Zum-Taugwalds  of  Zermatt 
are  all  considered  trustworthy  guides.] 

Leukerbadf  or  Loeche-les-Bains,  is  situ- 
ated in  an  elevated  position  (4500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea),  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
green  plain  in  the  basin  of  the  mountain. 
The  village  coiUains  about  GOO  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotels  are  Hotel detAlpt,  BtBevmt, 
and  (fe  Frasnet.  Board  by  the  day  fram 
eight  to  nine  francs ;  by  the  we^  firom  six 
to  seven  per  day.  The  hot  springs  an 
much  celebrated ;  the  average  temperatnre 
is  120°  Fahr.  The  season  begins  in  June 
and  ends  in  October.  The  patient  gener- 
ally commences  with  a  bath  of  a  half  hoar's 
duration,  and  gradually  increases  to  eight 
hours — five  before  and  three  alter  dinner 
The  baths  are  about  twenty  feet  square, 
and  capable  of  acccnnmodating  twenty  per- 
sons at  a  time,  who,  male  and  female,  bathe 
in  common;  the  ladies'  dresang-room  on 
one  side,  the  gentlemen*s  on  the  other,  both 
communicating  with  the  baths.  Hen, 
dressed  in  long  woolen  robes,  thej  eat, 
read,  converse,  flirt,  and  play  chess.  In 
each  room  is  a  gallery  where  spectators 
are  admitted  to  look  on  or  conyerse  with 
the  bathers.  The  sight  is  most  amnsing 
to  see  fifteen  or  twenty  heads,  which  appear 
floating  on  the  water,  surrounded  by  swim- 
teing  tables  containing  chess-boards,  news- 
papers, books,  and  coffee-cui».  Around 
the  walls  are  suspended  roles  and  regula- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  preserving  deco- 
rum. Arguments  on  religions  questions 
are  proscribed.  Any  pers<m  violating  the 
rules  is  fined  from  two  to  twenty  francs, 
which  is  enforced  by  the  burgomaftter  of 
'the  town.  The  baths  are  open  fh)m  4  A.M. 
until  10  A.M.,  and  from  2  to  5  P.M.  There 
are  numerous  interesting  excursions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leukerbad — that  to  the  town 
of  Albinem  by  the  "ladders**  is  perhaps 
the  most  exciting.    The  men  and 
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of,  as  well  B8  the  yisitors  to  that  town, 
must  dress  pretty  much  a  la  meme. 

From  Leukertwd  to  Kandersteg,  time  7 
honrs ;  fare  for  horse,  15  f.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  pictaresqae,  wild,  and,  apparent- 
ly, most  dangerous  passes  in  Europe,  but 
the  beanty  and  grandeur  of  the  passage 
will  well  repay  the  danger.  We  woold 
not  however,  advise  ladies  who  are  subject 
to  dizziness  to  make  this  tour.  A  French 
lady,  in  1861,  comingyhmi  Kandersteg,  was 
seized  with  vertigo,  fell  from  her  horse,  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  abyss  below. 
This  was  in  making  the  descent,  which  is 
more  difficult  than  the  ascent.  The  trip 
is  made  on  horse  or  mule  back,  or  on  foot. 
At  some  particular  places  it  would  be  well 
to  dismount  if  riding.  The  road  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  way  is  merely  a  shelf  cut  into 
the  fiu^e  of  the  solid  perpendicular  rock, 
about  four  feet  wide.  At  all  of  the  dan- 
gerous places  there  is  a  small  wall  on  the 
ooCside  of  the  path  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons of  unsteadv  nerves. 

Half  way  between  Leukerbad  and  Kan- 
dersteg we  pass  the  small  and  solitary  inn 
of  Sehtoarenbaeh,  which  Is  the  only  one  be- 
tween the  two  points :  it  is  a  dreary  place. 
In  1807  the  daughter  of  the  old  innkeeper 
was  assassinated  by  two  Italians,  and  six 
years  later  the  German  poet  Werner  lived 
here  several  weeks,  and  here  laid  the  plot 
of  his  drama,  **  The  24th  of  February.'* 

Kanderwteff  is  a  small  village  of  500  in- 
habitants, the  first  we  meet  in  the  valley : 
its  situation  is  charming,  and  from  it  a 
magnificent  panorama  of  the  mountains 
may  be  seen.  HStel  Bar  and  H.  Victoria^ 
some  distance  apart. 

From  Kandersteg  to  Fmtigmy  distance  8 
miles ;  fare  7  fr.  The  road  passes  under 
Tallenberg  Castle.  There  are  no  relics  of 
antiquity  to  bo  seen  at  Frutigen,  the  whole 
village  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  and 
inundations  in  1827.  H6ul  Adler  the  best. 
From  Fratigen  to  Thun,  time  4  hours,  fare 
10  fr. 

7%im. — ^This  picturesque  and  delightful 
town  is  situated  on  the  River  Aar,  a  short 
distance  -  from  Lake  Thun:  it  contains 
nearly  4000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel 
is  the  BdUvue,  situated  outside  the  town 
in  a  .most  lovely  position,  and  managed 
admirably.  The  beautiful  suburbs  of 
Thun  make  U  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
residences  in  Switzerland;  it  forms  the 


most  frequented  approach  to  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  the  favorite  summer  resort  of 
tourists.  The  town  itself  contains  noth- 
ing of  particular  interest  within  its  walls, 
if  we  except  the  picturesque  castle  of  Key- 
burg  and  the  old  cathedral  church ;  also 
a  very  handsome  modern  castle,  between 
the  river  and  lake,  built  by  M.  Rougemont, 
of  Paris :  the  town  also  contains  a  military 
college. 

From  Thun  to  Interlachen,  which  lies  at 
the  other  end  of  Lake  Thun,  time  (  hour ; 
fare,  2  fr.  to  Neuhaus  by  steamer,  and 
\  fr.  by  omnibus  to  Interlachen.  -  Lake 
Thun  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  three 
miles  wide  :  near  Thun  the  banks  are  cov- 
ered with  pretty  villas  and  gardens ;  as  we 
approach  nearer  Interlachen  they  become 
more  steep  and  blufl^.  If  proceeding  by 
land  to  Interlachen,  via  Merligen  and  Un- 
terseen,  visit  the  cave  of  St.  Beatus,  sit- 
uated near  the  road.  This  fabulous  saint* 
would  have  been  a  fit  companion  of  St. 
Saba,  of  Holy  Land  notoriety,  they  both 
having  taken  fancies  to  caves  occupied  by 
wild  beasts  -.  St.  Saba  pitted  his  strength 
against  a  lion,  and  St.  Beatus  against  a 
dragon.  They  both  gave  orders  to  the 
quadrupeds  to  ''stand  not  on  the  order  of 
their  going,  but  go  at  once,"  and  they  took 
up  their  beds  and  went.  There  is  a  small 
river  which  rises  out  of  the  cave,  and  oft- 
en fills  it  to  overflowing.  St.  Beatus  must 
have  bad  rather  a  damp  time  of  it. 

From  Neuhaus,  where  the  steamer  stops, 
to  Interlachen,  distance  2^  miles;  car* 
riage,  1  fr. ;  two  horses,  2  fr. 

Interlachen  is  a  very  pretty  village,  com- 
posed of  hotels  and  whitewashed  boarding- 
houses;  pretty,  not  in  itself,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  town  to  attract,  but  taking 
into  consideration  its  lovely  surroundings 
and  pleasant  excursions — in  full  view  of 
the  Jungfrau,  within  a  few  hours  of  Staub- 
bach.  Lauterbrunnen,  Giesbach  Falls,  and 
the  Grindelwald  glaciers — a  few  weeks 
may  be  spent  here  very  pleasantly. '  Tho 
principal  hotels  are  the  Grand  Hotel  Victa- 
riOj  opposite  'the  Jungfrau,  and  the  Jung- 
fraublickj  both  first-class  houses  and  well 
conducted.  The  town  was  formerly  noted 
for  its  cheapness,  but  it  is  rapidly  correct- 
ing that  reputation ;  it  must,  however,  re- 
main for  all  time  a  favorite  resort  for  sum-, 
mer  tourists,  as  long  as  the  Falls  of  Stanb- 
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^  That  left  M  late  the  movnUin't  farmr. 
As  though  iU  water*  De'er  vould  terer^ 
Bat,  ere  it  murh  the  plain  below, 
Breakfl  into  drops  that  part  fixerer,** 

or  18  long  as  the  Jungtnn  stands  and  i 
thunders,  "confessing  to  the  monk  who 
waits  eternally  by  her  side.*' 

Many  toarisU  make  all  the  Tarioos  ex- 
cursions in  the  vicinity  of  Interlachen,  still 
retaining  that  village  as  their  head-quar- 
ters. Some  make  the  tour  as  laid  down  at 
the  commencement  of  our  route ;  others  go 
direct  to  Lucerne  via  the  Laks  Brienz,  the 
Bmnig  Pass,  and  Lungem;  and  others, 
who  do  not  intend  following  onr  tour  up 
the  Lake  Lucerne  to  Altorf  and  St  Go- 
thard,  leave  Interlachen  for  Lauterbmnnen 
over  the  Wengem  Alp  to  Grindelwald, 
then  to  Meyringen  over  the  Grimsel  and 
Furca  Pass  to  Andermatt,  Altorf,  and  FlQ- 
elen  to  Lucerne.  The  last  is  decidedly 
the  best  route  if  not  intending  to  cross  the 
Alps  to  Lake  Maggiore  and  Como. 

There  is  a  fixed  tariff  for  horses  and 
guides  in  all  the  Bernese  Oberland,  which 
nuy  be  seen  at  all  of  the  hotels  in  Inter- 
lachen :  for  guides,  from  six  to  eight  francs 
per  day,  and  six  francs  return  fare;  for 
horses,  thirteen  fhincs  per  day.  For  one 
horse  and  voiture  to  make  the  excursion 
to  Lauterbmnnen  and  return,  nme  francs ; 
with  two  horses,  eighteen  francs.  By  Lau- 
terbmnnen and  the  Wengem  Alp  to  Grin- 
delwald and  return,  twenty-eight  francs ; 
with  two  horses,  fifty-five  francs.  The 
charge  for  donkeys  per  day,  six  francs; 
by  the  hour,  one  and  a  half  franc. 

From  Interlachen  to  Lauterbmnnen, 
riding  or  walking,  requires  nearly  two 
hours:  notice  on  the  right  the  castle  of 
Un^unne».  This  is  the  supposed  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Byron's  "  Manfred :" 

*^  Ye  avalancheti,  whom  a  breath  draws  dowa 
In  mountains  orerwhelmlng,  come  and  crush 

me. 
I  hear  je  ranmently,  aboyp,  beneath, 
Crush  with  a  frequent  conflict." 

Before  arriving  at  the  castle,  an  immense 
level  tract  of  ground,  covered  with  richest 
verdure,  is  passed.  On  this  meadow  rural 
games,  such  as  wrestling,  mnning,  pitch- 
ing stones,  etc.,  have  been  periodicsJly  cel- 
ebrated for  many  centuries.  The  origin 
/    of  the  oustom  is  given  as  follows : 

The  Baron  of  Unspunnen,  who  was  the 
last  male  descendant  of  his  race,  had  an 
only  daughter,  lovely  as — well,  as  they  | 
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make  them,  who  had  captivated  the  hesit 
of  a  noble  knight,  a  dependent  and  kins- 
man of  the  baron's  greatest  enemy,  Berch- 
told  of  Zaaringen.  The  youthful  lover, 
knowipg  his  case  was  desperate,  scaled  the 
castle  walls  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  car- 
ried off  the  beaateoos  maiden  while  her  an* 
suspicions  ^*parimt"  lay  indulging  in  the 
arms  of  Morpheus,  for  years  the  outxaged 
father  followed  up  his  wrongs  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  various  were  the  results  be- 
tween the  conflicting  parties.  At  last,  ooe 
morning,  the  knight,  bis  Ix'ide,  and  infiuit 
son  appeared  alone  and  unarmed  in  the 
strong-hold  of  the  baron :  such  confidence 
could  have  but  one  result — ^the  fisher  was 
overcome ;  he  pardoned  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter, took  his  grandchild  to  his  heart,  and 
immediately  gave  orders  to  kill  the  fktted 
calf,  and  celebrate  the  day  with  feasting, 
rejoicing,  and  games.  The  grandson  wis 
made  heir  to  all  the  immense  possessions, 
and  lived  a  long  and  happy  life.  Inter- 
lachen is  particularly  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful carvings  in  wood.  The  principal 
carver,  and  one  of  the  beat  in  Switzerland, 
is  Mr.  Grossman,  situated  between  the 
Schweiserhof  and  Belvidere  hotels. 

Lauterbnamen,  which  means  "nothiog 
but  fountains*'  in  its  literal  sense,  is  de- 
rived frt>m  the  number  of  streams,  soou 
twenty  in  number,  which  precipitate  them- 
selves into  the  depth  of  the  valley  bebw. 
There  is  a  small  hotel,  the  Stemboek,  and  a 
caf(&,  the  Van  A  /men,  and  about  1200  inhab- 
itants. The  Falls  of  SlaModk,  which  an 
the  deepest  in  Europe,  disappoint  at  first 
view ;  they  are  variously  estimated  from 
800  to  1100  feet  in  height,  but  the  quantity 
of  water  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  impress 
one  with  any  degree  of  sublimity.  Tlie 
water  is  precipitated  from  such  an  immense 
height  that  it  is  broken  into  spray  resem- 
bling dust  long  before  it  arrives  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  hence  its  name.  Byron,  in  his  "  Bfan- 
fr«d,*'  compares  its  appearance  to  the  tail 
of  the  white  horse  on  which  Death  wti 
mounted.  The  best  time  to  examine  the 
fall  is  between  9  A.M.  and  1  P.M. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Lauterbmnoea 
will  well  repay  a  visit.  The  Falls  of 
Sckmadribackt  which  are  equal  to  mqst  ia 
Switzerland,  requires  one  day  from  Laoter- 
bmnnen.  Take  a  guide  if  you  go  (price 
5fr.). 

From  Laoterbrunnen  to  Grindelwald 
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there  ase  two  roads,  one  taken  by  those  who 
neither  wish  to  walk  nor  travel  mounted, 
who  prefer  their  comfort  to  the  sublime 
view  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  pure  air  of 
the  mountains,  that  is,  if  one  can  procure 
any  comfort  in  those  anti-dyspeptic  chars 
on  the  high  road.  The  time  is  two  hours ; 
distance  about  nine  miles.  The  other  and 
most  interesting  route  is  by  the  Wenffem 
A  /pj  or  Lesser  Sckeideck.  This,  during  tine 
weather,  is  one  of  the  most  frequented 
paths  in  Switzerland,  and  every  day  lady 
pedestrians  may  be  seen  traversing  it. 
Mules  and  horses  may  be  used  with  perfect 
safe^ ;  we  would  advise  the  services  of  a 
guide  if  none' of  the  party  have  crossed  the 
range  before.  Ladies  not  able  to  walk  or 
ride  may  hire  a  chalse-Jk-porteur,  a  kind  of 
sedan-chair  carried  by  two  men  on  poles. 

From  the  Hotel  de  la  JuwjfraUy  where 
yon  meet  with  the  tourists  coming  from 
Grindelwald  and  the  Lesser  Scheideck, 
you  can  behold  the  Virgin  mountain  in  all 
her  glory  rising  to  an  elevation  of  13,700 
fee(  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  From  here,  about 
noon  in  warm  weather,  may  be  seen,  every 
ten  minutes,  immense  avalanches  of  ice 
and  snow  descending  from  her  sides  into 
the  Gulf  of  TrQmleten,  which  divides  her 
from  the  Wengem  Alp,  whence  arise  clouds 
of  pulverized  ice,  like  the  foam  of  the  angry 
ocean,  attended  by  a  sound  like  echoing 
thunder ;  while  the  majesty  of  the  Wetter- 
horn,  the  Dent  d* Argent,  and  the  Great  and 
Little  Giant,  is  only  eclipsed  by  their  virgin 
sister. 

We  now  descend  toward  the  glaciers  of 
Grindelwald,  the  Metterhom  rising  in  all 
bis  glory  immediately  before  us.  The  vil- 
lage of  Grindelwald  contains  nearly  8000 
inhabitants,  has  two  hotels,  the  A^Uer  and 
Bar,  the  former  a  very  good  house ;  both 
are  generally  full  during  the  season. 

After  spending  a  day  with  a  guide  ex- 
amining the  upper  and  lower  glacier  (for 
horse  seven  fhincs),  we  should  make  the 
ascent  of  the  Faulhom,  from  the  summit 
of  which  one  of  the  nearest  and  best  views 
of  the  whole  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps  can 
be  obtained ;  the  trip  occupies  eight  hours, 
five  to  make  the  ascent,  and  three  the  de- 
scent. An  inn  is  open  on  the  summit  four 
months  in  the  year,  which  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating some  thirty  guests  at  a  time. 
Don't  imagine  you  can  have  a  room  to 


yourself  if  the  house  be  crowded,  and  when 
they  charge  you  half  a  franc  for  warming 
your  hands  in  the  saUe  a  manger ^  remember 
the  mountain  is  nearly  nine  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  late  years 
the  travelers  to  the  summit  of  the  Faulhom 
have  nearly  equaled  in  number  those  to  the 
Rtgi.  A  guide  to  the  summit  expects  six 
francs ;  if  he  remains  all  night,  nine. 

The  Falls  of  Giesbach  may  be  reached 
in  seven  hours  from  the  summit  of  the 
Faulhom,  without  touching  at  Meyringen. 

From  Grindelwald  to  Meyringen  or 
Reichenbach,  time  8  hours.  For  horse, 
20  f.  During  the  spring  the  avalanches 
down  the  sides  of  the  Wetterhom  almost 
reach  the  traveler's  path,  where  the  snow 
remains  piled  up  nearly  the  whole  summer. 
When  travelers  are  passing,  a  cowherd 
generally  plays  upon  the  Alpine  horn. 
The  echo  from  the  cliffs  of  the  mountain 
is  really  supematurally  sweet. 

After  passing  the  Baths  of  Rosetdaui, 
near  which  we  find  the  source  of  the  Reich- 
enbach, we  arrive  at  the  ^cier  of  JRosen- 
lam,  incased  between  the  Wetterhorn  and 
Englehom.  This,  although  one  of  the 
smallest,  is  one  of  the  most  pure  and  brill- 
iant of  the  glaciers  of  Grindelwald. 

Tourists  had  better  dismount  as  they  de- 
scend into  the  valley  of  Meyringen,  for  the 
footing  is  none  of  the  safest.  The  cas- 
cades and  waterfi^ls  are  here  very  numer- 
ous. Visit  the  Falls  of  Reichenbach.  In 
fact,  the  whole  stream  is  a  series  of  falls  or 
leaps,  these  being  the  longest.  The  vis- 
itor is  taxed  certain  centimes  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  obtaining  a  good  view.  Thero  are 
two  hotels  now  erected  near  the  falls,  the 
H.  Reichenbach  and  H,  des  A  Ips,  The  vil- 
lage of  Meyringen  is  situated  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  and  contains  about  2500  in- 
habitants. H.  Krone  and  Wilder  Mann, 
This  town  is  the  chief  place  in  the  valley 
of  Hasli.  The  surroundings  are  very  beau- 
tiful, but  the  town  has  suffered  much  from 
inundations  and  the  Alpbach  toirents, 
which  fluently  rash  down  the  mountain 
gorge  behind  the  village,  sweeping  mud, 
trees,  and  rocks  before  it  in  its  wild  career. 
In  1762  nearly  the  whole  village  was  cov- 
ered twenty  feet  deep  beneath  the  rubbish. 
Notice  the  Castle  of  Resti  behind  the  vil- 
lage. The  FaUs  of  the  Aar  at  Handeck 
are  about  sixteen  miles  distant,  on  the  road 
to  the  Grimsel  and  Furca  Pass.     Six  dij^ 
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ferent  roads  meet  at  Meyringen:  from 
Brienz ;  Arom  Lucerne  by  the  Brunig ;  from 
Wasen,  on  the  route  of  St.  Gothard  by  the 
SoBten ;  that  from  the  Grimsel ;  from  Grin- 
delwald,  and  from  Engelberg  by  the  Loch 
Pass. 

[From  Meyringen  to  Lucerne  by  the 
Hospice  of  the  Grimsel,  Forca  Pass,  An- 
dermatt,  and  Altorf.  Charge  for  one  horse 
to  the  Grimsel,  20  f. ;  time,  8  hours :  to 
Andermatt,  40  f.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
grand  and  interesting  excursions  across 
the  Alps.  Half  way  to  the  Grimsel  we 
pass  the  celebrated  FoUb  ofAar^  near  Han- 
deckf  considered  one  of  the  finest  cataracts 
in  Switzerland.  The  Hoepice  of  tho  Grim- 
sel is  a  bleak  and  solitary  position,  some 
7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
noted  for  the  sanguinary  skirmish  between 
the  French  under  Gudin  and  the  Austrians 
under  Strauch  in  the  war  of  1789.  The 
panoramic  view  from  the  Grimsel  is  yeiy 
magnificent.  In  eight  hours  more  you  ar- 
rive at  Hospenthal,  passing  the  Todten 
Sea,  or  *'Sea  of  the  Dead,"  so  called  from 
the  sterility  of  its  situation,  and  the  Furca 
Pass,  over  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  where  you  may  spend  the  night  and 
see  the  sun  rise.  Then  to  Hospenthal  or 
to  Andermatt.  Hotel  du  St. Gothard.  Now 
proceed  to  Fluelcn  by  the  valley  of  the 
Reuss.  This  portion  of  the  tour  is  of  roost 
surpassing  magnificence,  and  in  tl(o  vicin- 
ity of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  which  is  crossed, 
its  beauty  bafiHes  description.] 

From  Meyringen  to  Brienz,  distance  8 
miles;  diligence  twice  a  day;  fare  l^f. ; 
b3'  char,  6  f. 

Bricm. — Hotels,  L^  Ours  and  Croix  Blanc, 
Population  2300.  This  village  is  remarka^ 
ble  for  wooden-ware,  its  lovely  situation  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
celebrated  Falls  of  Oietbach^  and  to  the 
base  of  the  Rothhom,  which  should  by  all 
means  be  ascended :  time,  five  hours  ascend- 
ing and  four  hours  descending ;  horse  15  f., 
guide  5  f.  The  Lake  of  Brienz  is  noted 
for  a  delicious  fish  called  the  lotte,  which 
they  will  cook  for  you  at  the  hotels.  Row- 
boats  from  Brienz  to  the  Giesbach  Falls 
hi  half  an  hour,  fare  1  f.  Steamers  run 
daily  to  Interlacben  in  one  hour,  stopping 
at  Giesliach.  Perhaps  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  put  up  at  the  hotel  at  Giesbach, 
and  witness  the  illumination  of  the  falls, 
which  takes  place  every  evening,  Sundays 
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excepted,  daring  the  season.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  Bengal  lights.  At  a  given 
signal,  made  by  the  clock  of  the  hotel,  all 
the  visitors  hasten  to  the  terraee  of  the 
'*  Maison  Kehrli,"  one  of  the  dependencies 
of  the  hotel,  when,  at  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
the  falls  are  instantaneously  illuminated 
with  red,  white,  and  green  light.  Visitors 
are  charged  one  ifranc  each. 

From  Brienz  to  Lucerne  in  7  hours ;  fan 
11  f.60  c.  From  Brienz  to  Stanstad,  ma 
the  Brunig  Pass  and  Lungem,  by  diligence. 
From  Stanstad  to  Lucerne  by  steamer.  Se- 
eure  a  place  in  the  coup^,  if  possible. 

After  crossing  Brunig  we  descend  to  tho 
village  of  Lungem:  hotel  Brunig.  Tho  small 
lake  of  Lungem  was  formerly  a  large  sheet 
of  water,  but  the  inhabitants,  caring  mors 
for  land  than  water,  had  it  tapped  in  1788, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  water  drained  oflT. 
A  tunnel  1400  feet  long  was  bored  under- 
neath a  portion  of  the  lake,  and  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gunpowder  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  and  ignited ;  the  conse* 
quenoes  were  that  in  sixteen  days  the  wa^ 
ter  was  lowered  120  feet ;  the  village  nar- 
rowly escaped  sliding  into  the  chasm :  the 
whole  cost  was  $25,000. 

After  passing  the  village  of  Samen^ 
which  contains  some  3000  inhabitants,  we 
arrive  at  Stanstad,  where  we  take  steamer 
for  Lucerne,  passing  close  to  the  base  of 
Mt.  Pilatus,  which  rises  over  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  forms  the 
guardian,  with  Rigi  on  its  opposite  shores, 
of  Lucerne,  the  queen  in  beauty  of  all  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland.  It  is  part  of  the 
border  between  Lucerne  and  the  neighbor- 
ing canton  of  Unterwald.  Mont  Pilatur, 
or  Pilate,  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient 
tradition  that  Pontius  Pilate,  governor  of 
Judea,  having  been  banished  from  Roma 
by  Tiberius,  found  his  way  to  Switzerland, 
where,  after  wandering  about  for  some 
time,  tormented  by  remorse  and  agony  of 
mind,  he  threw  himself  into  the  lake  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  For  many 
centuries  it  was  forbidden  under  severe 
penalties  to  approach  this  mountain,  so 
prevalent  was  the  belief  in  the  superstition 
of  the  times  even  by  the  government  of 
Lucerne.  Its  position  as  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Alps  causes  all  the  storms 
and  clouds  that  float  from  the  hi^er 
mountain  region  toward  Lucerne  to  break 
first  upoi^  Pilatus,  and  hence  the  supersti- 
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tion  of  past  ages  that  thay  were  occasioned 
by  the  evil  spirit  that  hud  in  former  times 
condemned  the  Savior.  An  excursion 
should  be  made  from  Lucerne.  There  are 
now  two  hotels  on  tho  Mount.  The  Belie- 
rue,  opened  in  1861,  is  near  the  top,  whence 
the  whole  range  cf  the  Bernese  mountains 
may  be  seen  in  all  its  majesty. 

Lucerne,  capital  of  the  canton,  contains 
11,522  inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
Catholics.  Principal  hotels  are  the  Schfotiz- 
trhof.  National,  Beau  Rivage,  and  EngHtck^ 
erht>/— the  first,  comprising  three  immense 
buildings,  situated  on  the  quay  at  thahead 
of  the  lake.  Besides  being  one  of  the  best- 
kept  houses  in  Europe,  its  position  is  one 
of  great  beauty.  The  dining-room  is  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Switzer- 
land, 100  feet  long,  60  broad,  and  80  high, 
connected  with  a  splendid  reading-room,  a 
garden,  saloon,  fountains,  and  billiards. 
The  National  is  a  beautiful  new  house  just 
opened  (1870),  kept  by  the  Messrs.  Segresses 
Brothers.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake.  The  Beau  JUvage  and  EnyliKh- 
trhof  Sire  both  situated  on  the  lake,  and  are 
first-class  houses. 

Lucerne  is  situated  on  botli  banks  of  the 
Birer  Bouss.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  its 
old  wall  on  the  land  sido,  and  is  noted 
not  so  much  for  its  trade  or  manufactures, 
as  for  the  exquisite  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  Lake  Lu- 
cerne having  been  from  time  immemorial 
acknowledgeil  the  most  beautiful  of  tho 
Swiss  lakes ;  and  no  more  lovely  scene  can 
be  imagined  than  that  presented  from  the 
steamer  a  short  distance  from  the  shore — 
the  beautiful  Schweizcrhof,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, in  the  foreground;  the  city, 
rising  gradually  up  the  slope  of  the  hills 
which  fill  up  the  background,  finely  re- 
lieved by  its  long  wall,  with  its  numerous 
and  picturesque  watch-towers,  which  date 
back  to  the  14th  century;  while  Mount 
Pilatns  and  the  Bigl  keep  watch  on  either 
side.  The  Reuss  is  crossed  by  three  bridges, 
which  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  sights 
of  the  town.  The  principal  bridge,  the 
CapeUhruchey  is  open  at  the  sides,  but  is 
crossed  at  the  top :  on  the  ceiling  are  nu- 
merous pictures,  representing  episodes  in 
the  lives  of  St.  Leger  and  St.  3Iaurice,  pat- 
ron saints  of  the  city.  Jieiusbrucke^  the 
second  bridge,  is  of  modern  construction. 
The  third,  Muhlenbrucke^  is   ornamented 


with  thirty-six  pictures  representing  th« 
Dance  of  Death.  In  the  ancient  and  pic- 
turesque tower  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  are  the  archives  of  the  city  kept. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  a  light-house,  and 
was  one  of  the  towers  of  the  city  wall ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  city  (Lucema,  light- 
house). 

The  principal  building  of  in'terest  to  the 
tourist  is  the  Arsenal,  situated  near  the 
Muhlenbrucke  bridge,  on  the  left  bank  of., 
the  river.  On  the  ground  floor  are  point- 
ed out  some  cannons  captured  at  Tunis  by 
a  Knight  of  Malta,  with  two  small  flags 
taken  by  natives  of  Lucerne  at  the  battle 
of  Lepanto.  On  tho  first  floor  are  the 
urms  belonging  to  the  canton.  Notice  the 
paintings  representing  the  armories  of  the 
thirteen  cantons,  executed  in  1606.  The 
second  floor  contains  numerous  relics  and 
trophies,  such  as  weapons,  flags,  and  coats 
of  mail,  among  which  is  tho  armor  of 
Leopold  of  Austria,  the  iron  collar  intend- 
ed for  Gundeldingen,  magistrate  of  Lu- 
cerne, by  tho  Austrians. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  has  some  good  sculp- 
tures in  wood,  executed  in  1605,  also  a  se- 
ries of  portraits  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
city. 

The  Ilofkirche,  or  collegiate  church  of 
tho  17th  century,  situated  at  the  left  of  the 
town,  should  be  visited.    The  organ  is  fine. 

A  new  Protestant  chapel  was  finished  in 
1861 ;  it  is  situated  behind  the  Schweizer- 
hof. 

The  principal  sight  here,  however,  is  the 
Lion  ofLucemef  a  monument  dedicated  in 
1821  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  who  died  in  Paris  in  1792,  defending 
the  royal  cause  :  ofiScers,  twenty-six ;  sol- 
diers, seven  hundred  and  sixty.  Posteri^ 
is  indebted  to  Colonel  PfyfiTer,  who  was  in- 
strumental in  haying  the  monument  exe- 
cuted. The  model  was  sent  from  Rome 
by  Thorwaldsen,  and  was  executed  by 
Ahom,  of  Constance,  in  the  short  space  of 
six  months.  The  monument  represents  a 
lion  of  colossal  size  (28  feet  long  by  18 
high),  cut  out  of  the  face  of  a  solid  sand- 
stone rock,  in  high  relief.  The  lion  holds 
the  fleur-de-lis  in  his  paws,  which  he  en- 
deavors to  protect  with  his  lost  breath,  his 
life-blood  oozing  from  a  wound  made  by 
a  spear,  which  still  remains  in  his  side. 
Above  the  figure  is  written  the  fcdlowing 

inscription :  "  Helvetiorum  fidei  ac  virtuU 
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«•  10  A«ff.,  2  el  3  Sept,  J792.  H»c  «wnt 
WMnfaui  eoniiii,  qui  ne  s»cnf*enti  Mem 
IkUerent,  faitiMime  pngtuMtes  cecMenint : 
l>uc««  XXVI.  Solerti  •raicorum  cura  cla- 
di  superfuenint  Duces  X  Vf . "  The  position 
of  the  monument  is  most  charming :  it  is 
the  garden  belonging  to  Colonel  Pfyffer's 
liouse.  A  hasin  of  pure  water,  supplied  by 
little  streams,  bathes  the  foot  of  the  rock ; 
ftx>m  the  summit  hang  ivy  and  other  creep- 
ing plants,  the  whole  being  reflected  in  the 
water  below  as  in  a  mirror.  This  master- 
piece of  design  and  execution,  as  well  as 
situation,  taken  in  connection  with  the  he- 
roism of  the  noble  fellows  who  died  defend- 
ing their  royal  trust  during  one  of  the  most 
frightful  massacres  on  record,  can  not  fail 
to  create  a  profound  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  visitor.  A  fee  of  half  a  franc  is  ex- 
*  pected.  In  the  small  chapel  near  are  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  deceased  officers, 
with  the  inscription  "  Invictls  pax" — peace 
to  the  nnconquered.  Mass  is  said  here  for 
the  dead  on  the  10th  of  August  of  each 
year.  The  cloth  of  the  altar  of  the  chapel 
was  embroidered  by  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
I6me,  daughter  of  Louis  XV I.  Thorwald- 
sen's  model  may  also  be  seen  here  (not  in 
the  chapel). 

Lucerne  is  noted  for  its  wood-carving 
and  ivory-ware.  A  large  assortment  may 
be  seen  at  the  bazar  of  Schlageter  Brothers, 
in  the  Corn-market. 

Visit  J(/(Pyer>  Dioratna  of  the  Rigi-Kulm, 
the  Musee  of  Staufer,  and  the  Relief  of  the 
original  Switzerland. 

A  short  distance  from  Lucerne  is  the 
Mountain  of  Sonnenberg,  on  which  is  situ- 
ated the  Hotel  and  Pennon  Sonnenberg^  a 
most  admirable  establishment,  with  a  beau- 
tiful view,  and  every  comfort  found  in  a 
first-class  hotel.  The  house  is  principally 
devoted  to  persons  undergoing  the  treat- 
ment of  de  petit  laity  or  knt  de  cheore.  Ad- 
mirably conducted  by  M.Pyffer.  The  excur- 
sion to  the  Rigi  is  often  made  fromXuceme. 

From  Lucerne  to  Locarno,  on  Lake  Mag- 
giore,  tiine  21  hours ;  fare  34  francs. 

Several  steamers  leave  daily  from  Lu- 
cerne to  Fluelen  in  two  and  three  quarter 
hours,  stopping  at  the  leading  places  on  the 
lake ;  fare  4  fr.  60  c. 

Zafe  Lucerne^  or  the  Lake  of  the  Four 

Cantons,  so  called  from  the  four  adjacent 

cantons   of  Schwytz,  Uri,  Lucerne,  and 

Unterwalden.     It  is  sometimes  called  the 
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Lake  of  the  Forest  Cantone,  these  canto' 
exclusively  forming  its  borders.  I  t-A- 
ebrated  as  not  only  being  superlo*  every 
other  lake  in  Switzerland  istfb  giandeor 
and  beauty  of  its  scenery,  but  for  its  histor- 
ical aaaociations,  as  its  banks  were  the  early 
cradle  of  Swiss  democracy,  and  Unterw&L 
den  in  particular  is  the  scene  of  the  exploits 
of  Tell,  the  national  hero  of  Switzeiland, 
and  the  champion  of  its  independence. 
The  lake  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  Bay 
of  Lucerne  being  the  head,  the  gulfs  of 
\  Alpnach  and  Kusnacht  the  arms,  and  Uri 
the  foot. 

In  half  an  hour  from  Lucerne  we  arrive 
at  Weggis,  where  persona  intending  to  as* 
cend  the  Rigi  disembark.  In  three  qosr* 
ters  of  an  hour  we  arrive  at  Beckenried: 
diligences  leave  here  daily  for  Brienz, 
Stans,  and  Engelberg.  Board  may  be  ob> 
;  tained  at  the  two  small  hotels  here,  which 
are  beautifully  situated  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  at  four  and  five  francs  per  day. 

Opposite  Beckenried  is  situated  the  small 
but  lovely  village  of  Oeraau,  Hotels,  Stmrn 
and  J/ond  The  Village  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  parcel  of  sloping  roesdow- 
land,  surrounded  bj'  orchards.  The  entire 
population  does  not  number  1500  seals. 
Yet  this  territory,  say  two  miles  sqaare^  was 
an  independent  state  for  upward  of  four  cen- 
turies, when  it  was  taken  by  the  French  hi 
1789!  After  the  Kestoration  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  canton  of  Schwytz.  During 
its  entire  existence  as  a  separate  state 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  ca|Htal 
punishment  recorded. 

In  one  and  a  half  hours  we  arrive  at 
Brwmen^  which  faces  Lucerne  at  the  end 
of  the  lake,  and,  next  to  that  town,  has  the 
finest  position  on  the  Uke.  It  is  the  port 
of  the  canton  Schw}^,  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Moutta.  Hotels,  Adler  and 
Rossli,  Of  late  years  Brunnen  has  been 
much  frequented  by  visitors  intending  to 
make  a  prolonged  sta}'.  The  Rossli*s  prices 
for  board  for  permanent  boarders  is  only 
four  and  a  half  francs  per  day.  The  Sns- 
tenhaus  is  ornamented  on  the  outside  with 
a  singular  fresco  of  the  *'  Three  Confeder- 
ates," in  memory  of  the  alliance  between 
the  three  cantons  after  the  battle  of  Mor- 
garten,  DecemJier  19th,  1315.  Treib,  on 
the  opposite  shore,  is  the  port  of  the  can- 
ton of  Uri. 

We  now  enter  the  arm  of  the  lake  called 
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(^^Xake  Uri.  The  banks  now  become  more 
^  ^  abrupt,  perpendicular,  and  grand ;  the  lofty 
^'^  monntains,  with  their  snowy  summits,  are 
reflected  in  the  glassy  water ;  all  nature  is 
still,  grand,  and  sublime.  As  well  might 
we  paint  the  lily  or  perftime  the  violet  as 
describe  this  beautiful  scene.  In  the  lan- 
*  gnage  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  **  The  vast 
mountains,  rising  on  every  side,  and  clos- 
ing at  the  end  with  their  rich  clothing  of 
wood ;  the  sweet  soft  spots  of  verdant  pas- 
ture scattered  at  their  feet,  and  sometimes 
on  their  breast ;  and  the  expanse  of  water 
unbroken  by  islands,  and  almost  undis- 
turbed by  any  signs  of  living  men,  make 
an  impression  which  it  would  be  foolish  to 
attempt  to  convey  by  words.'* 

A  short  distance  from  Brunnen,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  lake,  on  a  perpendicu- 
lar rock  which  rises  from  the  water,  an  in- 
scription in  immense  gilded  letters  may  bo 
seen :  **  Au  chantre  de  Tell,  Fr6d6ric  Schil- 
ler,  les  cantons  de  la  Suisse,  1859."    An 
inscription  on  the  same  rock  records  the 
death  of  a  young  Swiss  officer,  who,  at  a 
fete  given  at  this  place,  imprudently  stood 
before  a  cannon  charged  with  powder,  and 
waa  blown  into  the  lake,  never  again  ap- 
pearing.    Farther  on  we  arrive  at  a  small 
sloping  ledge,  covered  with  verdure  and 
chestnuUtrees.     This  is  the  **RQtli"  of 
Schiller.     It  was  here,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, that  Walther  FQrst,  Werner  Stauffa- 
cher,  and  Arnold  de  Melchthal,  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  November,  1307,  accompanied  by 
thitty  men  Arom  the  three  cantons  of  Uri, 
Scbwytz,  and  Unterwald,  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  solemn  oath  at  the  break 
of  dav  to  deliver  their  countrv  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  Aastrian  oppressors.*    Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  on  the  same  spot  where 
the  three  principal  conspirators  took  the 
oath,  three  springs  of  water  spouted  up. 
Over  these  springs  of  pure^  water  a  small 
hut  has  been  erected.    Tourists  are  invited 
to  drink  of  the  water  in  commemoration  of 
the  Swiss  heroes,  which  having  done,  they 
are  expected  to  give  something  for  pour 
boire  to  the  attendant.     Notice  on  the  face 
of  the  rock  on  the  opposite  shore  a  small 
groove :  this  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  an 
immense  stone,  nearly  1200  feet  square, 
which  fell  fh)m  the  side  of  the  Frohnalp- 
Btock.     It  raised  such  a  swell  in  the  lake 
that  a  number  of  houses  in  the  village  of 
Sissigen  were  comj^etely  submerged,  and 


their  inhabitants  drowned.  The  commo* 
tlon  of  the  water  was  experienced  at  Lu- 
cerne, a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

Six  miles  more  and  we  arrive  at  Tett*t 
Ckapel,  the  Mecca  of  all  Switzerland.     It 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank,  on  a  small 
plateau  almost  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake.    It  was  erected  by  the  canton  of  Uri 
in  1888,  thirty-one  years  after  the  death  of 
William  Tell,  to  whose  memory  it  was 
consecrated,  in  the  presence  of  114  persons, 
who,  it  is  said,  knew  him  personally.    The 
chapel  is  almost  hidden  by  trees,  in  a  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  situation.     In  this 
phice,  accordmg  to  tradition,  Tell  leaped  on 
shore  from  the  boat  in  which  Gesler  was 
conveying  him  to  prison,  and  escaped ;  his 
fetters  had  been  previously  removed  by 
6esler*s  orders,  that  he  might  be  in  better 
condition  to  steer  the  boat  during  a  tempest 
which  had  suddenly  arisen,  and  for  which 
this  lake  is  noted.     Every  Sunday  after 
Easter  a  procession  of  boats,  richly  deco» 
rated,  proceeds  slowly  to  this  chapel,  where, 
after  mass  is  celebrated,  4  patriotic  sermon 
is  preached  to  the  worshiping  pilgrims. 

Ever}'  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Tell  is 
cherished  in  the  memories  of  his  country- 
men with  the  fondest  afl^ection.  Yet  there 
are  doubting  Thomases  in  the  land,  and 
many  of  them  are  bold  enough  to  assert 
that  the  whole  story  is  a  m^'th,  a  "  Mrs. 
Harris ;"  that  is,  the  most  important  inci- 
dent in  Toll's  history — the  story  about  the 
apple.  Oh  skeptics!  have  you  not  his  veiy 
cross-bow  at  Zurich,  and  would  3'ou  not 
have  had  the  apple  if  it  had  kept  ?  Sixty 
years  ago,  some  of  the  critics  becaiua  so 
bold  that  they  published  a  treatise  at  Berne 
to  prove  that  the  whole  story  was  sheer 
moonshine,  when  the  people  of  the  "  Four 
Cantons"  laid  a  formal  complaint  before 
the  government,  and  the  published  copies 
of  the  dreaded  work  were  publicly  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  What !  worship  a  hero 
five  hundred  years,  and  then  allow  his 
memory  to  become  extinct  in  a  single  gen- 
eration, and  by  a  document  of  fifty  pages  ? 
Perish  the  document!  and  it  perilled; 
and  Swiss  hero-worship  is  still  in  the  aS% 
cendant. 

We  now  arrive  at  Fliielen,  the  port  of  the 
canton  of  Uri.  Hotels,  Adler  and  Kreus^ 
both  occupying  fine  positions  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake.  There  is  nothing  special 
to  be  seen  hero  but  the  acexuiry.     In  the 
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vicinity  of  two  miles  from  FlQelen  \s  AU 
tar/y  a  small  town,  althoaj^h  the  capital  of 
Uri,  containing  2500  intiabitanto.  Hotel 
Adler.  The  town  was  nearlv  all  destroy- 
ed  by  fire  in  1789.  It  is  only  noted  for  be- 
ing the  traditional  spot  where  Tell  shot  the 
apple  from  his  son's  head.  The  spot  where 
he  stood  is  marlced  by  a  fountain,  which 
was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
the  hero  pressing  his  son  to  his  heart ;  this 
was  demolished  in  1861,  and  replaced  by  a 
colossal  statue,  presented  to  the  town  by 
the  Shooting  Society  of  Zurich.  The  in- 
scription is  taken  from  the  Tell  of  Schiller. 
At  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
steps  another  fountain  marlcs  the  spot 
where  Gesler  hung  his  hat  to  be  worship- 
ed by  the  natives,  and  where  the  son  of 
Tell  was'bound  with  the  apple  on  his  head, 
preparatory  to  the  shot  which  gave  free- 
dom to  Switzerland. 

Thirty  steps  farther  is  a  tower  on  which 
are  some  faded  frescoes,  recording  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Tell ;  also  of  the  battle  of 
Morgarten.  The  Capndn  Convent,  situ- 
ated higher  up,  aflfbrds  a  magnificent  view. 
For  any  refreshments  received  here  3'ou 
are  expected  to  drop  its  equivalent  in  the 
poor-box. 

From  Fluelen  to  Andermatt,  time  five 
hours,  by  the  defile  of  the  Reuss,  a  ride 
not  surpassed  for  desolation,  grandeur,  and 
magnificent  scenery  during  our  entire 
route.  After  passing  Waaen,  a  small  vil- 
lage of  600  inhabitants,  notice,  on  the  left 
bank  of  a  road,  an  immense  block  of  gran- 
ite called  TeufeUtein  (Devirs  Stone),  drop- 
ped here  one  day  by  his  satanic  majesty, 
for  what  purpose  he  has  not  yet  conde- 
scended to  explain.  We  next  arrive  at 
the  DivWt  Bridge,  the  grandest  portion  of 
the  passa<(e.  This  bridge,  which  was  erect> 
ed  immediately  over  the  old  one  in  1880, 
is  built  of  granite,  and  crosses  the  savage 
gorge  of  the  Reuss,  where  that  stream 
leaps  and  plunges  in  its  downward  career 
in  the  most  fearful  manner.  The  bridge 
Ss  built  at  a  height  of  seventy  foet  above 
the  river's  surface.  It  was  the  scene  of 
desperate  fighting  in  1799,  both  when  the 
French  attacked  the  Austrians  and  drove 
them  from  the  pass,  and  when  Suwarrow; 
in  his  turn,  at  the  head  of  25,000  Russians, 
drove  the  French  from  their  strong-hold  at 
an  immense  sacrifice  of  life. 
"«u^e  now  arrive  at  AndermaUy  the  princi- 


pal  town  in  the  valley.  Hotel  St,  Golkard, 
adjoining  which  ma}'  be  seen  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  minerals.  The  road  across  the 
Furea  Pass  branches  off  to  the  right  from 
this  point.  The  trout  caught  in  this  vids- 
ity  are  considered  very  exquisite:  bavs 
some  cooked  at  the  St  Gothard. 

A  short  distance  above  Andermatt  irs 
arrive  at  Hotpenthal,  so  called  from  &  lios- 
pice  which  formerly  stood  here.  The  rosd 
now  commences  the  ascent  in  reality,  tad, 
after  **  zigzagging"  for  two  hours  and  a 
half,  we  arrive  at  the  summit  of  Sl.Gotkard, 
which  forms  the  nucleus  of  an  extensive 
series  of  mountain  ranges,  spread  in  wi- 
otts  forms  over  all  the  eastern,  southeast- 
ern, and  central  parts  of  the  conntiy. 
Within  a  circle  of  ten  miles  from  this  point 
are  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Resss, 
apd  Tincio.  The  AJbergo  del  S.  (ktUxrdo 
and  the  Hotpiee  are  both  large  and  mass- 
ive ;  the  former  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  canton  of  Tessin  for  the  accommo* 
modation  of  travelers.  The  poor  who  crois 
pay  notliing  for  their  accommodation. 
Over  12,000  pass  yearly.  The  passage  of 
St.  Gothard  is  not  without  danger,  espe- 
cially in  spring  and  winter,  the  snow  fall- 
ing oftentimes  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet, 
and  the  rocks  often  remain  covered  all 
summer. 

A  short  distance  from  the  summit,  after 
we  commence  the  descent,  we  pass  a  large 
block  of  stone,  on  which  may  be  seen  the 
inscription  of  **  Suwarrow,  victor,"  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  the  French  in 
1799.  The  heretofore  victorious  Suwarrow 
was  being  repulsed  by  the  French  for  the 
first  time:  indignant  at  his  defeat, he  caused 
a  grave  to  be  dug,  and,  lying  down  in  it, 
declared  he  would  there  die  where  his  chil- 
dren had  suffered  disgrace.  The  appeal 
aroused  his  brave  followers  to  a  more  de- 
termined attack,  and  the  French  were  driv- 
en back  from  their  position. 

After  passing  Foido,  Giomico,  Bodio,  and 
Biasca,  Italian  towns  of  no  interest  or  im- 
portance, we  arrive  at  Belhnzona—H^^ 
Ville — a  small  town  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tincio.  It  contains  2500  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  capital  of  the  canton 
of  Tessin,  alternate  with  Lugano.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  considerable  strategetic 
importance,  and  was  defended  with  walls 
and  castles,  three  of  which  still  exist,  and 
tend  considerably  to  the  apparent  import- 
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ance  of  the  place.  The  poBsession  of  the 
town  was  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  con« 
tention  between  the  Swiss  and  Milanese. 
Here  the  Swiss  bailiffs  formerly  resided, 
and  ruled  their  subjects  in  a  more  t}Tan- 
nicol  manner  than  they  themselves  had 
ever  been  governed  by  the  Austrians. 
The  town  at  present  derives  its  importance 
from  being  the  focus  of  numerous  roads. 

From  Bellinzona  to  Magadino  by  dili- 
gence twice  a  day,  in  If  hours ;  fare  2  fr. 
The  baain  of  the  valley  of  the  Ticino  forms 
a  lai^  plain,  covered  with  vineyards ;  but 
near  the  lake  the  soil  becomes  marshy,  and 
rather  unhealthy. 

Magadino. — HStel  BeUevue,  on  the  lake. 
Several  lines  of  steamers  leave  here  daily 
for  Arena,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake, 
making  the  distance  in  4}  hours.  Should 
the  traveler  not  have  visited  Milan  (see 
page  885),  he  had  better,  after  visiting  the 
Borromeo  Islands,  proceed  to  Arena,  and 
then  by  rail  to  Milan,  time  2^  hours ;  fare 
8  fr.  86  c  Then  return  by  rail  to  Como 
(see  page  394y.  The  Lake  Maggiore  is 
about  fifty  miles  long  by  three  wide :  the 
most  northern  portion  only  belongs  to 
Switzerland,  the  remainder  to  Italy.  The 
scenery  6fi  both  sides  is  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful ;  that  toward  the  Alps  being  bold  and 
roountainous,  that  towanl  the  south  less 
steep,  partaking  of  the  character  of  the 
plains  of  Lombardy. 

After  passing  Luino,  where  passengers 
disembark  when  crossing  to  Lake  Como  by 
Lake  Lugano,  we  arrive  at  the  Borromean 
Islands,  the  principal  object  of  attraction 
on  the  lake.  The  group  known  by  this 
name  consists  of  /fo&t  Bdia,  fsola  Sujpe- 
rierey  ItcUd  MadreyOXiA  Isola  8,  Giovanni. 
The  steamer  touches  at  Isola  Bella^  the 
most  lovely  of  the  group ;  is  the  property 
of  the  Count  Borromeo,  who  resides  heie 
part  of  every  year  in  his  magnificent  pal- 
ace. An  ancestor  of  the  present  count's, 
Vitalio  Borromeo,  in  1690,  built  the  pres- 
ent palace,  and  converted  a  naked  rock 
into  the  prosent  paradise.  It  certainly 
looks  like  a  fkiry  creation.  The  garden  is 
elevated  100  feet  above  the  lake  by  a  series 
of  terraces,  ten  in  number.  These  terraces 
are  adorned  with  statues,  obelisks,  troes, 
and  vases.  Here,  in  sight  of  the  Alpine 
snows,  bloom  all  the  tropical  flowers  and 
plants ;  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pome- 
granate, and  the  -cactus,  all  thrive,  as  if  on 


their  native  heath.  Of  course  the  ter« 
races  aro  covered  over  in  winter  and  warm« 
ed  by  stoves,  but  in  summer  the  creation 
is  most  enchanting.  The  camphor  and 
laurel  tree  flourish  here  in  perfection ;  the 
very  air  is  fragrant  with  orange-flowers 
and  rose-buds,  and  the  clear  lake  is  '*  mar- 
gined by  fruits  of  gold  and  whispering 
myrtles."  Fail  not  to  visit  the  palace ;  it 
is  fVeely  shown  to  strangers. 

Directly  opposite  the  islands  is  Stnta^  a 
favorite  stopping-place  for  travelers.  J/o- 
iel  des  Ilea  BorromSety  in  a  beautiful  posi- 
tion, well  managed ;  prices  moderate ;  read- 
ing-rooms, billiard -rooms,  hot  and  cold 
baths,  etc. 

Pallama,  principal  town  of  the  district 
facing  the  Borromean  Islands.  Grand 
H6td  de  PaUanza;  new  house,  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  garden ;  well  managed  by 
M.Teyschab. 

Baveno  is  situated  on  the  same  side,  but 
across  an  arm  of  the  lake.  Make  the  as- 
cent of  Monte  Monterone,  which  stands  be- 
tween Lake  Maggiore  and  Lake  Orta.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  not  surpassed  even 
by  that  from  the  Rigi.  Donkey  to  make 
the  ascent,  4  f rs. 

From  Baveno  to  Ltnno,  several  steamers 
daily.  From  Luino  to  Lugano,  diligence 
daily,  8  hours ;  fare,  conp6,  3  f^.  60  c. 


Lugano^  most  charmingly  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
It  contains  nearly  6000  inhabitants,  all  of 
whom  speak  the  Italian  language.  Hotel 
BeUevuey  a  new  house,  well  conducted  by 
M.  £.  Pozzi,  near  the  landing.  Lugano 
divides  with  Bellinzona  and  Locarno  the 
honor  of  being  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  caiiton  of  Tessin.  The  beautiful  coun- 
try surrounding  Lugano,  and  its  healthy 
climate,  offer  great  inducements  to  the  trav- 
eler to  make  a  lengthened  stay.  The  Villa 
TastanOy  five  miles  south  of  the  town,  con- 
tains an  elegant  little  temple,  inclosing  a 
bust  of  **  the  Father  of  his  Country.'*  The 
owner  of  this  villa  made  a  large  fortune  in 
the  United  States. 

Fail  not  to  make  an  excursion  to  the 
little  chapel  on  the  summit  of  Monte  8.  Sal- 
vadore  before  leaving  Lugano.  It  is  al- 
most surrounded  by  the  winding  of  the 
lake,  and  the  glorious  view  from  its  sum- 
mit is  one  of  the  choicest  pictures  in  Italy. 
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The  price  for  man  and  1ior«e  to  make  tlie 
ascent  is  June  francs,  which  includes  everj 
thing. 

From  Lugano  to  Porlezza  by  steamer  in 
1(  hours ;  thence  to  Mmaggio,  on  Lake 
Como,  2  hours. 

A  most  interesting  row  on  the  lake  may 
be  had  by  taking  a  rowboat  from  Lugano 
to  Porlezsa ;  time,  8  hours ;  fare  12  f^.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  are  richly  decoMted  with 
orange  and  walnnt  groves,  while  the  beau- 
tiful white  yillas  Just  peep  out  from  the 
midst  of  luxuriant  vines  and  fig-trees;  the 
brilliant  green  chestnut,  uniting  with  the 
sober  gray  olive,  fill  up  the  background ; 
the  whole  presenting  a  scene  of  beauty 
and  magnificence  rarely  equaled.  [For 
Como,  see  page  896,]  Should  the  tourist 
have  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  spare,  we 
would  most  decidedly  say,  spend  them  on 
the  Lake  Como.  Here*you  have  seclusion 
and  sublimity;  luxuriant  woods  and  daz- 
aling  waters;  smiling  white  villas,  sur- 
rounded by  perfumed  citron  groves  and 
orange-trees ;  the  horizon  on  one  side  dot- 
ted with  the  loftiest  Alpine  peaks,  while  on 
the  other  it  is  blended  with  Italia*s  richest 
plains;  and  when  the  distant  landscapes 
are  bidden  from  the  view,  and  we  near  ap- 
proach the  shores  of  this  daszllng  lake, 
the  lesser  hills,  clothed  to  their  summit  in 
richest  vegetation,  fill  up  the  scene : 

**  Sublime^  bnt  neither  bleak  nor  bare, 
Nor  misty  are  the  mouDtainii  there — 
Softly  Bublime— profuNelT  fair; 
Up  to  their  nummltM  clothed  in  green. 
And  fruitful  as  the  ralca  between. 

They  llffhtly  ri«e. 

And  scale  the  akieA, 
And  grorea  and  gardenn  still  abound ; 

For  where  no  shoot 

Could  else  take  root. 
The  peaks  are  shelved  and  terraced  round. 
Earthward  appear  in  mingled  growth. 
The  mulboiTy  and  maiEe;  above 
The  trelUsM  vine  extends  to  both 
The  leafy  sluMle  they  love. 
JjookA  out  the  white-waU'd  cottage  here. 
The  lowly  chapel  rises  near ; 
Far  down  the  foot  most  roam  to  reach 
The  lovely  lake  and  bending  beach; 
While  chestnut  green  and  olive  gray 
Checker  the  steep  and  winding  way.** 

MenaggiOy  on  Lake  Como,  a  lovely  place, 
and  in  direct  communication  with  Lugano. 
Principal  hotel,  ViUoria.  Diligence  office 
in  the  hotel. 

Cadenabbia^  one  of  the  most  lovely  posi- 
tions on  Lake  Como.  HUel  Belletme,  a  new 
house,  elegantly  famished  and  beaatifiilly 
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situated  on  one  of  tile  finest  positioBs  on 
the  lake. 

Farther  on  is  VUla  d*Ede^  fbnnerly  the 
residence  of  Queen  Csroline,  wif^  of  Georgs 
IV.  of  England.     Hotels,  De  VUk,  iy£de, 

these  hooaes  are  well  oondncted,  and  ata- 
ated  on  one  of  the  most  beavtiliil  spots  on 
the  lake,  only  half  an  hour  from  the  town 
of  Coma 

Visit  the  Villa  SerMUmi,  Villa  Meld, 
and  ViUa  Giulia.  In  the  VlUa  Held  sn 
numerous  works  by  Canova :  see  the  hosb 
in  the  vestibule.  Notice  in  the  sahnn 
dedicated  to  Napoleon  I.  a  splendid  portnit 
of  the  emperor  in  the  costume  of  Pjresidcnt 
of  the  Italian  Repablic  Examine  the  chap- 
el in  the  garden. 

From  Ballaggio  or  Cadenabbia  a  row- 
boat  may  be  taken  to  Varenna,  from  whmn 
the  Stelvia  carriage-road  commences,  or 
steamer  to  Colioo,  a  place  of  little  import- 
ance, where  we  take  diligence  for  Cov^by 
the  Splugen  Pass. 

[A  splendid  tour  may  be  made  from  Va- 
renna  to  Innspruck  over  the  Stelvia  Pass 
to  the  Tyrol,  and  over  the  Finsterrauna 
Pass  via  Landeck.]  Diligences  leave  on 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer ;  time,  12  heun ; 
fare  18  f .  For  description  of  the  different 
passes,  see  Index,  "Posses  tnio  lialg." 

Chiavemna  —  hotel  Conradi — oontains 
8000  inhabitants;  beautiful  situation,  bnt 
that  is  all.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Dukes  of  Milan,  then  came  into  the  posses 
sion  of  the  Swiss,  then  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
ceded  it  to  the  Austrians.  The  Splngen 
route,  next  to  St.  Gothard,  is  tl^B  finest  psss 
across  the  Alps.  The  road  was  nnder> 
taken  by  the  Austrian  government  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  at  an 
immense  expense.  It  is  a  most  remaika- 
ble  piece  of  engtneering.  Notice  the  three 
great  galleries  cut  through  the  rock  in 
making  the  ascent.  After  crosshig  the 
snmmit  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  S]Aipm, 
Here  we  connect  with  the  road  which  leads 
across  the  Bemardin  Pass. 

After  passing  Atideer  and  ZiUia,  we  en* 
ter  the  celebrated  gorge  of  Tui  ifofa.  This 
cleft  in  the  rock,  fhun  thirty  to  sixty  ftei 
wide,  extends  for  neariy  three  miles ;  itia 
over  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep.  The  river 
Rhine,  compressed  into  this  small  space. 
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rashes  and  foams  in  the  depths  below. 
Notice,  as  you  make  your  exit  from  the 
chasm,  the  ancient  castle  of  Realty  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Rhsetus,  an  Etruscan 
chief,  whose  people  were  driven  from  Italy 
by  the  barbarians  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  After  passing  the  small  village 
of  Tu»i8^  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1845,  and  the  romantic  castle  of  OsUnstan^ 
we  arrive  at  the  town  of  Reidiman,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  Rhines — ^the 
ycrder-Wiein  and  HirUen-Rhein,  The  cha* 
lean,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of 
Coire,  afterward  an  educational  establish- 
ment, now  the  chemical  laboratory  of  M. 
de  Plauta,  is  now  the  principal  object  <^ 
attraction  in  the  town,  arising  from  the 
following  circumstance :  In  October,  1793, 
a  young  man,  calling  himself  Ckabot^  and 
carrying  a  small  bundle,  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  educational  establishment,  pre- 
sented a  letter  of  introduction,*  and  sought 
to  obtain  a  situation  as  professor  of  French 
and  mathematics.  The  youth  was  then 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterward  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, king  of  the  French,  whom  the  armies 
of  the  republic  had  forced  to  quit  the  can- 
ton of  Argovia.  He  remained  hero  in  the 
capacity  of  schoolmaster  until  the  follow- 
ing June,  hearing,  in  the  mean  time,  of  the 
banishment  of  his  mother  to  Madagascar, 
and  the  death  of  his  father  on  the  guillo- 
tine. He  was  compelled  to  quit  this  refuge 
on  account  of  some  political  agitation  in 
the  canton  of  Grissons.  Louis  Philippe 
never  foi^t  the  kindness  he  had  received 
while  here ;  and,  when  king,  sent  two  por- 
traits to  his  former  masters  as  a  token  of 
his  remembrance — ^the  one  as  M.  Chabos, 
tho  other  as  king.  He  was  much  beloved 
by  both  masters  and  pupils,  and  his  old 
room  is  decorated  with  numerous  souvenirs. 
A.  marble  table  bears  tho  following  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Loui$  Philippe,  due  cT  Orleans,  rtfugii 
en  ee$  liatx,  (TOctobre,  1793,  a  Jmn,  1794,  y 
euUtvcai  lea  Ktences," 

Marie  Am61ie,  widow  of  Louis  Philippe, 
came  here  in  May,  1854,  and  entered  her 
name  on  the  strangers'  book  at  the  Adler 
hotel  ** Marie  Amelia,  veuve  du  ProfetBeur 
Ckabog,  dont  e'esi  vn  despltu  beaux  titres," 

Coire,  the  Curia  Sflstorum  of  the  Romans, 
is  situated  on  the  Flessar,  which,  a  short 
distance  Ijelow,  enters  into  the  Rhine.  It 
Ss  the  capital  of  the  Grissons,  and  contains 
7600  inhabitants.     Hotel  StembwA,     It 


owes  its  importance  to  its  being  the  d^pot 
for  goods  transported  backward  and  for* 
ward  over  the  Bernardin  and  ^Splugen 
Passes,  as  well  as  to  western  Germany. 
The  bishop's  palace  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Lucius  are  the  principal  buildings.  The 
Romansch  language  is  spoken  by  two  thirds 
the  population. 

From  Coire  to  Zurich  by  railroad  in  five 
hours ;  fare,  Xst  class,  13  f.  70  c. ;  2d  class, 
8  f.  80  c.  Should  you  prefer  taking  the 
steamer  on  Lake  Zurich,  you  can  leave  the 
cars  either  at  Schmerikon  or  Rapperschyl. 

From  Coire  to  the  village  of  Ragaiz, 
about  fifteen  miles.  This  town  was  for- 
merly the  summer  residence  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Grissons;  it  is  now  noted  for  its 
baths.  The  water  is  conveyed  in  wooden 
pipes  from  the  celebrated  springs  of  Pfef<r 
fers  close  by,  which  should  most  certainly 
be  visited ;  and  a  portion  of  a  day,  if  not 
a  whole  one,  could  well  be  spent  in  visit* 
ing  one  of  the  most  singular  spots  in  £u« 
rope.  .  See  the  Convent  of  Pfeffers,  an  im- 
mense edifice,  and  Uie  mined  castle  of 
Wartenstein,  which  stands  near  it. 

The  railroad  runs  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Wallenstadt  to  IVesen,  a  vil« 
lage  of  600  inhabitants.  From  Wesen  an 
excursion  might  be  made  to  Glarus  and 
the  Baths  of  Stachelberg.  Railroad  to 
Glarus  in  half  an'  hour.  Notice,  near  Na- 
fels,  where  the  1800  shepherds  defeated 
the  6000  Austrian  soldiers.  Then  to  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Zurich.  Wesen 
contains  several  fine  hotels,  with  \ery  mod- 
erate prices.  The  Lake  of  AVallenstadt  is 
about  twelve  miles  long  and  three  wide, 
and  is  noted  for  the  savage  grandeur  of  its 
shores.  It  is  connected  wi(h  Lake  Zurich 
by  the  LxtUh  Canal,  which  now  prevents 
the  overflows  that  formerly  took  place, 
inundating  a  large  section  of  country,  and 
often  destroying  houses  both  in  the  town 
of  Wesen  and  Wallenstadt.  The  River 
Magg,  which  formerly  drained  the  Lake 
of  Wallenstadt,  was  generally  choked  up 
every  spring:  the  canal  now  takes  its 
place. 

We  now  approach  Zurich,  passing  by  or 
through  namerous  well-populated  towns, 
all  full  of  Ufe,  bustle,  and  activity,  like  so 
many  faubourgs  of  a  manufacturing  city. 

The  canton  of  Zurich  extends  from  the 

Rhine  to  the  shores  of  the  beantiftil  laka 

whose  name  it  bean. 
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ZURICH. 

Th«  town  is  sitaated  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  lake,  and  is  divided  by  the 
River  Ummet.  It  contidns  a  population 
of  21f000  inhabitants,  but  with  its  various 
suburbs  numliers  46,000.  Principal  hotel, 
Baur  an  Lae,  The  situation  of  this  house, 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  in  summer  time 
is  one  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  hills 
which  surround  you  are  green  to  the  sum- 
mit, sparkling  in  the  sun  with  lovely  vil- 
lages and  beautiful  vil1a9,  while  the  snow- 
capped towers  of  the  Alpine  region  fill  up 
the  distant  southward  view.  Nearly  all 
the  rooms  front  on  the  lake ;  fine  attend- 
ance, well-furnished  reading,  smoking,  and 
billiard  rooms. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zurich  are  distin- 
guished for  their  spirit  and  enterprise,  and 
the  numerous  institutions  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  learning  in  the  town  has  given  it 
the  name  of  the  literary  capital  of  Protests- 
ant  Switzerland. 

The  ramparts  which  formerly  surround- 
ed Zurich  have  been  changed  into  delight- 
ful promenades,  the  scene  from  which,  about 
sunset,  is  perfectly  enchanting.  There  are 
no  theatres  or  concerts  in  Zurich,  and  to 
give  a  private  ball  permission  must  be 
asked  of  the  authorities. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
the  town  is  the  Church  of  St,  Peter  (though 
the  building  is  very  unimportant),  of  which 
Lavater,  the  great  physiognomist,  was  the 
minister.  He  was  shot  by  a  French  soldier 
at  the  battle  of  Zurich  in  1779,  and  died 
from  the  wound  three  months  afterward. 

The  principal  building  in  the  city  is  the 
Calhedral^  or  Grota-MOnster.  It  was  con- 
structed between  the  11th  and  12th  centu- 
ries. It  is  a  massive  building,  built  in  the 
nue  Roman  style.  On  one  of  its  towers  a 
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statue  of  Charlemagne  has  been  placed. 
The  church  lias  three  large  glass  windows, 
painted  in  Zurich,  representing  the  Savior, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  PauL  It  was  heie  that 
Zuinglius,  the  great  reformer,  deaounced 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  en- 
forced the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Town  Library  is  a  large  and  spadoos 
edifice  (formerly  the  Wa8ser4Eircfae),  con- 
taining some  66,000  volumes,  and  numeroio 
(Hrecious  manuscripts  and  letters.  Among 
the  last  are  three  from  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
written  to  Bullinger,in  the  Latin  tongne; 
one  from  Frederick  II.  to  Moller;  a  Greek 
Bible  belonging  to  Zuingliua,  with  margin- 
al notes  in  the  Hebrew  in  his  own  hand; 
a  model  in  reUef  of  a  large  portion  of  S  wits- 
^rland,  by  MOller;  and  a  large  collection 
of  antiquities.     Fee,  1  fr. 

In  the  old  Arsenal  are  several  interest* 
ing  relics,  among  which  are  the  batUe^xe, 
the  sword,  the  casque,  and  coat  of  mail  of 
Zuinglius ;  the  bow  which  William  Tdl 
used  when  he  shot  the  apple  from  his  son's 
head(?).  The  arms  of  the  militia  of  the 
canton  are  kept  here. 

The  public  institutions  of  Zurich  are 
quite  numerous :  a  university,  established 
in  1833 ;  a  polytechnic  school  (a  magnifi- 
cent building,  recently  erected) ;  a  deaf  and 
dumb  institation ;  also  one  for  the  blind ; 
an  institution  for  medicine  and  surgeiy; 
with  numerous  schools  for  the  instmctipn 
of  the  poor.  Adjoining  the  cathedral  is 
the  ancient  houee  of  the  Canons:  it  hss 
been  changed  to  a  school  for  young  ladies. 
The  cloisters  belonging  to  the  ISth  centnrr 
have  been  restored.  On  top  of  a  fountain 
in  the  centre  is  a  statue  of  Charlemagne. 
Notice  the  singular  figures  with  which  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  ornamented. 

The  promenades  in  and  around  Zurich 
are  numerous  and  delightful;  the  Hohe, 
or  High  Promenade,  is  one  of  the  principal : 
a  beautiful  avenue  of  old  linden-trees,  with 
a  superb  view  from  the  heights  east  of  the 
town.  Notice  the  monument  erected  to 
Hans  Georg  N&geli,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser. 

Zurich  is  noted  for  being  the  spot  where 
the  Reformation  first  broke  out  inSwitser- 
land;  for  two  fierce  and  bloody  battla 
fought  in  its  vicinity  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  that  of  June,  1799,  ^^^^ 
the  Austrians,  commanded  by  the  An^ 
duke  Charles,  and  the  French,  conmunded 
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by  Musena,  in  which  the  French  were 
beaten,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year 
between  the  Rassiuns  under  Korsakoff, 
and  the  French  under  Massena,  when  the 
Rossians  were  compelled  to  retire ;  alJBO  for 
the  production  of  many  celebrated  men, 
such  as  Lavater  the  physiognomist,  Pesta- 
loxsi  the  teacher,  Zimmermann,  the  two 
Gesners,  and  Hummerlin. 

The  tariff  for  carriages  from  the  railroad 
to  the  hotel,  one  or  two  persons,  80  c. ;  three 
or  fonr  persons,  1  fr.  20  c. ;  each  trunk,  20 
c.  In  the  evening,  20  c.  extra  for  lights. 
The  omnibus  charges  40  c.  for  each  person, 
and  20  c.  for  each  trunk.  The  hotel  omni- 
buses are  very  fine,  and  decidedly  better 
than  the  carriages,  at  half  the  price,  for  one 
person. 

From  Zurich  to  Lucerne  by  Horgen,  Zug, 
Arth,  the  Rigi,  and  Kusnacht  This  route 
is  open  trom  the  16th  of  June  to  the  last  of 
September,  at  which  time  the  boats  stop 
running.  Without  making  the  ascent  of 
the  Rigi  the  time  is  six  hours ;  fare  6  fr. 
60  c.  If  you  leave  Zurich  in  the  early 
boat,  5  30  A.M.,  you  arrive  at  Arth  at  10  30 
A.M.,  in  time  to  reach  the  Rigi-Kulm  early 
the  same  day. 

From  Zurich  to'  Lucerne  by  railroad : 
time,  1  hour  45  minutes.  Or  by  diligence 
in  five  hours ;  fkre  in  coup^,  8  fr.  90  c. 
— a  most  delightful  drive  in  fine  weath- 
er.    Or, 

From  Zurich  to. Lucerne  via  Richters- 
wyl,  Einsiedeln,  Schwytz,  and  the  Rigi. 
This  last,  perhaps,  if  one  has  time,  will  bo 
the  most  interesting  route  of  all,  although 
the  route  by  steamer  direct  to  Arth  is  the 
one  most  commonly  traveled. 

Several  steamers  leave  daily  for  Rich- 
terswyl,  frpm  thence  to  Einsiedeln  by  dili- 
gence in  2^  hours ;  Dare,  1  fr.  80  c.  The 
inhabitants  of  Einsiedeln  are  now  over 
7000,  the  entire  population  being  nearly 
all  devoted  to  keeping  inns  and  houses  of 
accommodation  for  the  thousands  of  pil- 
grims who  yearly  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  "Black  Virgin  of  Switzerland."  In 
former  years  nearly  200,000  annually  vis- 
ited Einsiedeln,  but  of  late  years  the  num- 
ber has  somewhat  declined ;  but  next  to 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  of  Italy,  St.  James 
of  Compostella  in  Spain,  snd  Mariazell  in 
Styria,  Einsiedeln  is  more  frequented  by 
pilgrims  than  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
The  annual  number  ftr  the  twentv-two 
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years  ending  with  1840  was  184,000,  the 
numbers  having  fallen  off  from  180,000  in 
1835  to  132,000  in  1837.  From  Zurich 
alone,  for  over  190  years,  one  person  out  of 
every  family  in  the  town  went  regularly 
in  procession  once  a  year,  in  fulfillment  of 
a  vow  made  before  a  certain  battle  with 
the  Austrians,  in  which  the  Swiss  were 
victorious. 

The  convent  of  Einsiedeln  is  situated  on 
a  bleak  and  sterile  Alpine  valley,  about 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  its 
foundation  dates  back  to  the  remote  time 
of  Charlemagne.  The  present  structure 
was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  The  present  monks  give  the  or- 
igin of  the  convent  in  this  wise :  Meinrad, 
count  of  Sulgen,  of  the  noble  house  of  Ho- 
henzollem,  first  constructed  a  small  chapel 
or  cell  on  this  barren  plateau,  and  devoted 
his  time  in  tending  a  small  black  image  of 
the  Virgin  and  child  given  him  by  St. 
Hildegarde,  then  Abbess  of  Zurich.  He 
was  assassinated  in  861 ;  but  his  murderers 
were  discovered  by  two  ravens  which  Mein- 
rad had  reared,  who  followed  them  in  every 
direction,  screaming  and  flapping  their 
wings.  They  fled  to  Zurich,  but  the  ra- 
vens followed  them,  and  they  were  final- 
ly arrested,  convicted,  and  hung.  Their 
place  of  execution  was  for  a  long  time  oc- 
cupied by  a  hotel,  called  the  Two  Ravens, 
at  present  Hotel  Bilharz.  After  the  death 
of  Meinrad,  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity 
spread  rapidly,  and  over  his  cell  was  found- 
ed a  Benedictine  convent.  The  story  goes 
that  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  who  intend- 
ed to  consecrate  the  church  the  next  day, 
heard  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  voices 
of  angels,  who  announced  to  him  that  the 
Savior  himself  had  descended  from  heaven 
and  performed  the  holy  wcMrk;  and  Leo 
VIII.  confirmed  the  miracle  by  a  papal 
bull  granting  plenary  indulgence  to  all  pil- 
grims who  visited  Notre  Dame  dea  Ermile, 
or  Einsiedeln;  it  consequently  soon  be- 
came the  richest  convent  in  Switzerland, 
ond  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  In 
1274  the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapeburgh, 
founder  of  the  present  Austrian  dynasty, 
raised  its  abbot  to  the  rank  of  prince  of 
the  empire,  who  soon  established  a  power- 
ful court,  administered  laws,  and  had  juris- 
diction over  life  and  death.  The  ofiicc,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  was  gencr- 
allv  filled  by  persons  of  noblo  or  princely 
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Uood.  The  conyent  is  to-day  the  princi- 
pal one  in  Switzerland,  and  the  abbot  i«  aU 
ways  designated  by  all  the  Catholic  can- 
tons as  Prince  of  Einsiedeln. 

In  1798f  when  the  Fftnch  Republicans 
entered  Switzerland,  they  stripped  the  con- 
vent of  nearly  all  its  treasures,  among 
which  the  holy  image,  which  they  trans- 
ported to  Paris.  The  pious  fathers,  how- 
ever,  pretend  that  they  saved  the  true  im- 
age when  they  retreated  to  the  T3nnol. 
j5ter  their  return  in  3803,  the  pilgrimages 
again  commenced.  The  anniversar}'  of 
the  consecration  of  the  image,  the  14th  of 
September,  is  always  attended  with  an  im- 
mense throng,  from  Bavaria,  from  all  parts 
of  Catholic  Switzerland,  and  from  Austria. 

In  1861  the  convent  celebrated  its  one 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St. 
Heinrad :  an  immense  throng  of  pilgrims 
took  part  in  the  f&te,  which  lasted  a  month. 
On  this  occasion  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Prince  of  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen 
(of  the  same  family  as  the  saint)  present- 
ed to  the  convent  two  historical  pictures. 
They  were  painted  by  MOcke,  of  Dussel- 
dorf :  the  one  represents  St.  Meinrad 
preaching  on  St.  Etzel  before  a  large  con- 
course of  people  (all  portraits  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  family);  the  other  St.  Hildegarde 
presenting  thq  holy  image  to  St.  Meinrad 
The  convent  has  now  sixty  priests  and 
twenty  brothers  of  the  Benedictine  order. 

In  the  square  in  front  of  the  convent  is 
a  fountain  of  black  marble,  with  fourteen 
Jets ;  it  is  ornamented  with  a  portrait  of 
the  Virgin.  The  pilgrims  drink  from  all 
of  the  fourteen  streams,  as  it  is  reported 
the  Savior  drank  from  one  of  them  when 
consecrating  the  chapel. 

Under  the  arcades  and  in  the  square  are 
crowds  of  persons  selling  images,  medals, 
crucifixes,  and  other  devotional  objects. 
The  image  itself  stands  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  church,  which  is  said  to 
look  like  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome  (we 
can*t  see  it).  It  is  a  little  black  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and 
looks  much  like  the  one  carved  by  St.  Luke 
in  Spain.  They  both  (Virgin  and  child) 
have  golden  crowns  on  their  heads,  and 
are  covered  vrith  brocades,  tinsel,  and  em- 
broidery. An  iron  grating  protects  the 
shrine  from  the  profane,  but  a  lamp  Is  con- 
tinually burning  in  the  chapel.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  offerings  to  the  Virgin 
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on  account  of  nnmerons  escapes  from  "  fin 
and  sadden  death,"  all  of  whkh  are  attriU 
uted  to  her  protecting  hand. 

Zuinglius  was  cunte  here  from  1515  to 
1519 ;  and  on  the  annivemiy  of  the  conse- 
cration by  the  angels,  1517,  he  preached 
one  of  his  most  successful  sermons. 

From  Eimsiedtin  to  Bnamen,  8^  hoaiv, 
fare  4^  fr.,  passing  through  Sehigtt,  ibe 
capital  of  the  canton,  containing  (iOOO  in- 
habitanta,  mostly  Catholics.  The  titoi- 
tion  of  the  town  is  fine,  but  it  oontsfaii 
nothing  of  impcntance  to  require  any  tUnp. 

From  Brmmm  to  Artk:  time,  2  honn; 
fiuv,  2  fr.  40  c ;  diligence. 

From  il riA  to LuceriM  by  carriage;  tiBM^ 
2  hours. 

TkeAtemt  ^<Ae  Ai^'.^To  make  theis- 
cent  of  the  Rigi,  the  moat  direct  way  isbf 
steamer  to  FitauMj  then  by  mountain  nil* 
way,  opened  in  1871.  Telegraph  for  nani 
at  the  Hotel  Rigi-Kulm,  or  the  chances  are 
that  you  may  sleep  in  the  salle-iMBSiigcr 
all  night,  or  rather  sit,  as  the  cbsoces  of 
sleep  would  be  small  under  the  chvom- 
stances.  The  chambers  have  generaUv 
two  beds,  and,  if  alone,  do  not  expect  one 
exclusively  to  yourself.' 

At  Goldau,  notice  the  effiect  of  the  disas- 
trous catastrophe  that  occurred  here  on  tbe 
2d  of  September,  1806,  when  a  large  pM^ 
tion  of  the  side  of  Mt.  Rossberg  toward  G«i- 
dsu,  nearly  three  miles  long,  one  thou«sw 
feet  broad,  and  one  hundred  thick,  became 
detached  fVom  the  mountains  and  plunged 
down  the  declivity  with  th^  velocity  of  » 
cannon  ball,  ingulfing  the  greater  portimn 
of  the  villages  of  Goldau,  Rothen,  Bitf- 
singen,  and  Hueloch,  and  plowing  up  ^ 
fields,  woods,  and  houses  for  miles  artwrai 
crushing  nearly  five  hundred  human  be- 
ings, and  destroying  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  property.  Nothing  was  left  of  the  ril- 
lage  of  Goldau  except  the  bell,  which  haog 
in  the  church  steeple,  and  which  was  found 
over  a  mile  distant  from  its  former  loc^ 
ty.  The  village  was  buried  one  hundred 
feet  beneath  the  rocks.  The  Lake  of  L«- 
werti  was  so  filled  up  with  mud  and  rtonei, 
although  five  mfles  distant,  that  the  waW 
rose  some  sevent}'  feet,  suhmen^ing  "»« 
island  of  Schwanau ;  and,  when  the  ▼»▼«* 
receded,  houses,  bams,  and  fiocks  were 
swept  into  the  lake.  Some  house*  wcw 
hurled  down  over  two  thousand  feet,  and 
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the  inmates  escaped  unhart.  A  yoong 
child  was  found  lying  on  its  mattress  in 
the  mod  perfectly  well,  with  no  trace  of 
the  house  from  whence  it  escaped  to  be 
fikmd.  It  only  took  five  iniqufes  to  trans- 
form this  lovely  valley  into  a  field  of  des- 
olation. The  anniversaiy  of  the  occasion 
is  celebrated  in  Arth  by  a  religions  cere- 
mony. Notice,  as  yon  commence  the  as- 
cent of  the  Rigi,  tiiat,  some  distance  up 
fipom  its  base,  it  is  strewn  with  the  rocks  of 
the  Roesberg,  driven  up  by  the  violence  of 
thefaU. 

Try  and  get  to  the  summit  of  the  Bigi 
before  the  sun  ^ets,  as  then  yon  have  two 
chances;  for  be  not  disappointed  if  you 
neither  see  him  rise  nor  set ;  that  is  the 
fiite  of  four  fifths  of  those  who  make  the 
ascent. 

The  Rigi  is  nearly  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  it  has  this 
advantage  over  many  of  its  higher  neigh- 
bors— ^your  view  is  unobstructed  in  every 
direction ;  it  is  a  perfect  Mount  Tabor  on 
a  laiigB  scale. 

The  immense  building  called  the  Rigi- 
Knlm  hotel  was  erected  in  1857  by  M. 
Borgy-Ritschard,  having  paid  the  canton 
of  Arth  over  f  12,000  for  the  land,  with 
$6000  for  the  exclusive  right  for  the  next 
ten  years.  So,  if  the  house  is  full,  prepare 
to  suflfer  in  the  dining-room,  and  be  thank- 
fnl  for  the  soft  side  of  a  board.  Half  an 
hour  before  sunrise  you  are  notified  by  the 
Alpine  horn  that  you  must  arise  and  greet 
tiie  morning  sun ;  and  there,  in  the  chill 
of  the  cold  and  gray  morning  air,  enjoy  (if 
yon  are  fortunate)  the  most  beautifhl  view 
ever  revealed  to  mortal  vision.  As  yon 
look  below,  the  sea  of  white  mist  is  between 
you  and  the  earth,  rolling  far  beneath  your 
feet.  Slowly  the  mist  unfurls;  mount 
after  mount  begins  to  catch  the  golden  hue. 
To  the  north  we  have  the  Lake  of  Zug, 
the  Black  Forest  filling  up  the  horizon. 
To  the  south,  the  high  Bernese  Alps,  the 
lAkes  of  Alpnach  and  Samen.  To  t^e  east 
we  see  the  Lake  of  Lowertz ;  the  town  of 
Schwytz,  where  Freedom's  cause  was  fond- 
ly nursed;  and  MtRossberg,that  destroyer 
ofpeace  and  plenty.  To  the  west,  the  Lake 
of  Sempach  and  the  wmding  Reuss ;  while 
round' the  base.  Lucerne  and  Zug  seem  to 
infold  the  mountain  with  their  lovely  wa- 
ters of  blue  and  green.  Slowly  the  mist 
unfurls,  and  all  the  glorious  panorama  of 


mountain,  plain,  and  silver  lake  becomes 
revealed ;  and  200  frozen  mortals,  like  an- 
cient worshipers  of  the  sun,  raise  up  their 
hands  in  adoration  and  delight.  Be  certain 
you  take  a  good  supply  of  shawls,  and  you 
will  not  be  compelled  to  infringe  on  the 
rule,  hung  up  in  all  the  rooms,  Jorifidding 
tracekrt  talang  the  clothes  from  off  the  hod 
when  going  outtoxeihe  mn  rite  ! 

The  descent  from  the  Rigi,  if  not  by 
railway,  occupies  two  hours.  By  a  short 
detour  the  chapel  of  William  Tell  may  be 
visited ;  also  a  ruin  said  to  be  part  of  Ges- 
ler's  castle.  This  old  chapel  (thirty  min- 
utes from  Kussnacht)  was  restored  in  1834. 
It  is  ornamented  with  a  rude  representation 
of  the  death  of  Oesler.  Here,  tradition 
says,  that  in  the  Hoble  Gasse  of  SchUler 
(the  Hollow  Way),  Tell,  after  escaping  from 
the  boat  on  the  li^e,  lay  in  wait  for  Gesler 
as  he  was  returning  to  his  castle,  and  shot 
him  with  his  unerring  bow.  Some  people 
are  unromantic  enough  to  disbelieve  that 
Gesler  ever  lived  here,  and  that  they  can 
prove  their  statements.  But,  has  not  Schil- 
ler said  so?  Then  why  not  credit  it? 
And  is  not  William  Tell's  chapel  there  to 
prove  it  ? 

Kutanacht—ffM  Schoff—ti  small  village 
of  no  importance  but  as  a  landing-place  for 
passengers  frt>m  and  to  the  streams  be- 
tween Zurich  and  Lucerne,  and  for  fumbh- 
ing  horses  or  guides  to  make  the  ascent  of 
the  Rigi. 

The  time  from  Kussnacht  to  Lucerne,  46 
minutes.     Lucerne,  see  page  422. 

From  Lucerne  to  Berne  a  railroad  will 
soon  be  finished  direct ;  in  the  mean  time 
you  may  be  obliged  to  take  the  road  na 
Alton.    Nothing  to  see. 

Berne  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
River  Aar,  and,  although  the  capital  of  the 
canton,  and,  since  1849,  the  seat  of  the  Swiss 
government,  contains  very  little  worthy 
of  notice.  The  principal  hotels  are  the 
Bemerhof  and  the  BeUeiue.  The  first  is  one 
of  the  best  bouses  in  Switzerland.  Fine 
views  of  the  Alps  may  be  obtained  from 
the  gardens  of  the  BeHmme,  The  town 
contains  80,000  inhabitants,  is  well  built, 
and  has  numerous  ornamental  fountains 
adorning  its  streets.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Bdren,  the  German  for  bears.  The 
figure  of  the  bear  is  conspicuous  in  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  canton. 
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The  natives  of  Bcme  wonliip  besn  as 
the  nittivM  of  ConsUntinople  dD  pigeont, 
or  the  natiTei  of  Egypt  did  cats.  For  many 
oentaries  nameroiis  bears  were  kept  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  and  a  certain  fund  is 
now  devoted  to  that  purpose.  In  1798 
these  works  of  nature  followed  the  Italian 
worlu  of  art  at  the  heels  of  Napoleon's 
troops  to  the  capital  of  France,  and  for  a 
long  time  held  their  court  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes ;  but  when  order  was  restored 
Berne  again  brought  home  her  banished 
children. 

Visit  the  present  dens  near  the  new 
bridge,  where  an  immense  male  and  female 
bear,  with  their  young  cubs,  may  be  daily 
seen ;  but  it  is  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
severe  punishment,  to  throw  any  thing  to 
these  idols  except  fruit  and  bread.  An 
English  captain  fell  into  one  of  the  dens  on 
the  night  of  the  dd  of  March,  1861,  and  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  male  bear  after  a  des- 
perate struggle. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Berne  are, 
first,  the  Cathedral.,  which  dates  from  the 
16th  century.  Notice  the  western  and  prin- 
cipal entrance,  which  is  very  beautiful: 
the  sculptures  represent  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. The  church  contains  a  verv  fine 
oiigan,  said  by  some  to  equal  that  of  Frey- 
hvxi^X  also  a  monument  erected  to  Berch- 
thold  de  ZAhringen.  Opposite  the  western 
entrance  is  erected  a  bronze  monumental 
statue  of  Rudolphe  of  Erlach,  supported  at 
the  comers  by  four  bronze  bears,  modeled 
by  Volniar.  In  the  old  cemetery  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, which  has  been  converted  into  a 
promenade,  there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Berch- 
thold  de  Z&hringen,  the  founder  of  Berne. 
Visit  this  promenade  about  sunset,  when 
one  of  the  most  lovely  views  of  the  Bernese 
Alps  may  be  had.  The  platform  is  planted 
with  fine  shady  trees,  and  rises  over  one 
hundred  feet  above  tlie  River  Aar.  It  is 
said  that  a  young  student,  Theobald  Wein- 
zapfii,  leaped  from  this  precipice  to  the  bot- 
tom without  injury ;  his  horse  was  fright- 
ened by  some  boys,  and  was  instantly 
killed,  but  Theobald,  who  afterward  be- 
came cur6  of  KerzerzB,  escaped  unhurt. 

Museum. — This  institution  contains  the 
best  geological,  zoological,  and  ornitholog- 
ical specimens  in  Switzerland.  Its  collec- 
tion of  minerals  and  antiquities  is  also  de- 
serving of  notice. 

Visit  the  old  Clr>ch4ower  about  the  time 
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the  dock  is  striking  tiie  boar ;  HiefMii^ 
freater-Brwrneiij  or  Qgre*s  Fountain,  whers 
you  see  a  grotesque  figure,  said  to  reseaible 
Saturn,  devouring  children,  while  in  his 
pockets  and  girdle  others  are  sticking  oat 
for  future  consumption.  Notice  the  im- 
'  mense  stone  bears  tliat  guard  the  entraocs 
through  the  Morat  Gate. 

The  Federal  Pa/aee,  where  the  National 
I  Council  holds  its  sittings,  is  a  very  hand- 
some stone  building,  erected  in  the  Floren- 
I  tine  style  by  H.  Stndcr.    It  may  be  visiled 
I  at  any  time  (the  concierge  is  at  the  ligfaft 
:  of  the  principal  entrance).     If  in  Benw 
I  during  the  month  of  July,  attend  the  sit- 
;  tings  of  the  Diet :  the  debate  is  often  voj 
I  interesting,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian.     An  interpreter 
is  present  to  resume  the  argument  in  F^reodi 
or  German,  that  all  may  understand,  u 
some  members  speak  Italian  only,  some 
French,  and  some  German. 

Notice  the  elegant  marblefountain  ereclp 
ed  in  front  of  the  palace  in  1858;  it  is  ear- 
mounted  with  the  statues  of  the  Four 
Seasons. 

From  Berne  to  Thun  in  1  hour ;  fiue,  1st 
class,  8  fr.  15  c. ;  2d  class,  2  fr.  20  c.  The 
railroad  is  now  completed  direct  between 
Berne  and  Lausanne,  via  Freyburg.  Do 
not  go  by  the  rail  between  Basle  and  Las- 
sanne  via  Neuchatel,  as  neither  your  life 
nor  property'  are  safe  on  that  road. 

If  3*ou  have  visited  Lanaanne,  Versj, 
and  Castle  Chillon  while  at  Geneva,  or 
Martigny  on  your  return  fitmi  Chamouni, 
which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to  do,  we 
would  advise  returning  now  by  rail  to  the 
Falls  of  Schaifhausen,  and  up  Lake  Con- 
stance to  Lindeau,  if  for  Munich  direct  {  or 
to  Bregenz,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  if  in- 
tending to  make  a  tour  through  the  TyvA^ 
as  you  now  will  have  '*done"  Switzeriand 
very  thoroughly.  But  fail  not  in  visitiBg 
Lausanne  and  Vevay,  especially  if  wisli- 
ing  to  recruit  your  strength  either  befovs 
or  aft^r  a  hard  tour. 


Frejfbury  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saarine ;  it  contahia  12,000  b- 
habitants.  Principal  hotel  is  Gnmd  HMd 
de  fy^fbuTfff  admirably  managed. 

The  appearance  of  Freyburg  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  lU  winding  walls,  its  antique 
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battlements,  and  feudal  watcb-towerSf  is 
Btrikinglj  imposing  and  romantic.  The 
city  was  founded  by  Duke  Berchtbold 
Z&hringen  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century.  It  entered  into  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation in  1841. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in 
Freyburg  are  the  suspension  bridges,  and 
the  cathedral  organ,  and  its  beautiful  scen- 
ery ;  and  a  day  can  well  be  spent  in  visit- 
ing the  magnificent  bridges,  and  listening 
to  the  finest  organ  in  the  world.  The 
line  between  German  and  French  Switzer- 
land Tuns  through  the  city,  one  portion 
speaking  the  French,  the  other  the  German 
language ;  the  French  are  the  more  nu- 
merous of  the  two  sections. 

The  longest  of  the  two  suspension  bridges 
of  Freyburg  is  the  longest  single  curve  of 
any  bridge  in  the  world,  being  nine  hund- 
red feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  high.  It  was  finished  in  1838 
by  M.  Chaley,  of  Lyons,  and,  singular  to 
relate,  with  one  exception,  not  one  of  the 
workmen  had  ever  seen  a  wire  bridge  be- 
fore. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Nicholas^ 
which  contains  the  famous  organ,  built  be- 
tween the  18th  and  16th  centuries :  the 
principal  portal  is  ornamented  with  some 
singular  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  Last 
Judgment.  In  the  centre  we  see  St.  Nich- 
olas, above  him  the  Savior,  to  the  right  an 
angel  weighing  humanity  in  a  balance,  be- 
low St.  Peter  introducing  the  just  into  Par- 
adise ;  to  the  right,  a  demon  with  a  pig's 
head  is  dragging  in  chains  a  group  of  crim- 
inals ;  on  his  back  he  carries  a  basket  filled 
with  malefactors,  which  he  is  preparing  to 
precipitate  into  a  grand  caldron ;  in  one 
comer  is  Hell,  represented  by  a  monster 
filled  up  to  overflowing  with  the  con- 
demned ;  above,  Satan  on  his  throne. 

The  organ,  which  is  considered  th€  finest 
in  Europe,  has  67  stops  and  1800  pipes, 
some  of  which  are  32  feet  long.  The  or- 
ganist is  allowed  to  play  on  it  for  the 
amusement  of  travelers  at  all  houA  up  to 
8  30  P.M.,  save  on  fete-da^'S,  and  during 
the  hours  when  mass  is  being  celebrated : 
12  fr.  is  charged  for  a  party  of  twelve  per- 
sons and  under ;  over  twelve  persons,  the 
fee  is  1  fr.  per  person.  One  of  the  sights 
of  Freyburg  is  the  trunk  of  an  ancient 
lime-tree :  it  dates  back  nearly  four  hund- 
red years.    The  tradition  goes  that  after 


the  battle  of  Morat,  which  was  fought  on 
the  Lake  Morat,  some  ten  miles  from  Frey- 
burg, a  young  soldier,  a  citizen  of  the  town, 
was  dispatched  to  carry  the  tidings  of  the 
victory  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Burgundians  under  Charles  the  Bold; 
and  that,  having  ran  the  whole  distance  in 
his  anxiety  to  convey  the  good  news,  he 
had  only  strength  to  breathe  the  single 
word  "Victory,"  when  he  fell  dead  upon 
the  spot.  The  branch  of  lime-tree  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand  was  planted,  and 
grew  to  be  twenty  feet  in  circumference. 

Many  persons  make  an  excursion  to  the 
battle-field  of  Morat  either  from  here  or 
from  Berne,  for  Byron  says, 

^ 'There  is  a  spct  should  not  be  passed  in  vain-^ 
Morat— the  proud,  tbo  patriot  field  I  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain.** 

The  trophies  of  the  slain  alluded  to  by 
Byron  were  the  bleached  bones  of  over  fif- 
teen thousand  Burgundians,  which  had 
been  once  collected  by  the  Swiss  into  a 
charnel-house,  but,  duriing  the  revolution- 
ary French  war,  a  Burgundian  brigade, 
wishing  to  efface  all  recollection  of  the 
event,  scattered  the  bones  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  Byron  says  that  the  Burgun- 
dians for  ages,  when  passing  the  field,  car- 
ried off  a  bone  for  the  purpose  of  interring 
it  in  their  own  country ;  but  that  the  Swiss 
postilions  carried  them  off  to  sell  for  knife- 
handles,  a  purpose  for  which  the  whiteness 
imbibed  by  the  bleaching  of  years  had  ren- 
dered them  in  great  request.  The  battle 
of  Morat  was  fought  the  22d  of  June,  1476 ; 
the  second  drama  of  the  fatal  three  in  the 
life  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  powerful  duke 
of  Burgundy :  he  lost  his  treasures  at 
Grandson,  his  glory  at  Morat,  and  his  life 
at  Nancy. 

To  get  a  fine  view  of  the  battle-field,  as- 
cend the  hill  of  Munchenwyler,  where  3-oa 
will  find  an  immense  lime-tree,  said  to  be 
six  hundred  years  old,  and  thirty-six  feet  in 
circumference.  Under  its  shade  it  is  said 
the  Swiss  held  a  council  of  war  before  the 
battle,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Ebel,  in  his  Guide  to  Switzerland,  says,  by 
mistake,  the  tree  is  thirty-six  feet  in  diame' 
ter.  .  The  sight  of  such  a  monster  induced 
our  countr}'man,  Cooper,  to  make  the  ascent 
of  the  hill  on  a  very  warm  day,  but,  instead 
of  finding  something  uAequaled  even  in  the 
land  of  the  **  Mohicans,"  he  found,  to  him, 
an  ordinary-sized  tree.     He  says,  "There 
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we  went,  dragging  oor  wearj  lixnbe  after 
118,  to  diflcorer  what  for  *  diam^tre*  we  oaght 
to  bare  read  '  circnmfi^reDce.' "  (I  wish 
the  erratum  had  been  in  hia  book  instead 
of  mine.) 

From  Freyborg  to  Lausanne  by  raO  (re- 
cently finished). 

XoiMoiifM,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  contains  21,000  inhabitants,  and  one 
of  the  best  hotels,  both  as  regards  position 
and  comfort,  in  Switsserland — JIM  Gibbon, 
named  after  the  great  historian,  wImso  for- 
mer  garden  is  now  attached  to  this  hotel, 
and  where,  on  tlie  27th  of  Jnne,  1787,  be- 
tween the  hoars  of  11  and  12  o'clock  at 
night,  he  wrote  the  last  line  of  the  last  page 
of  his  History  of  Rome.  The  view  from 
the  Bummer^hoases  at  the  back  of  the  hotel 
is  most  grand  and  romantic. 

Here  oft  sat  Voltaire,  as  well  as  Gibbon, 
to  watch  "clear,  placid  Leman.*' 

•* Lausanne!  and  Femeyl   ye  have  been  the 
abodes 
Of  names  whieh  onto  yoobeqaeathed  a  name.*** 

A  few  days  may  be  spent  here  moat 
profitably,  many  persons  desiring  to  re- 
main a  lifetime.  Hotel  JHcke  Mont  is 
beaatifully  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gibbon,  in  a  most  lovely  position,  and  is 
capitally  managed  by  Mr.  F.  Ritter,  son 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  Gibbon  Hotel, 
where  he  for  a  long  time  was  a  favorite 
with  American  travelers;  he  speaks  En- 
glish flaently. 


Lansanne  is  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Gib- 
bon, distinguished  for  its  good  society,  and 
is  considered  a  most  desirable  place  of  res- 
idence. The  hotels  are  all  good,  and  by 
no  means  expensive.  During  the  winter 
season  the  charge  is  little  over  one  half  for 
permanent  boarders.  Those  who  have  vis- 
ited Lake  Leman  in  a  calm,  will  never  re- 
gret seeing  it  in  winter  in  a  storm.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Byron : 

"The  sky  is  changed— and  such  a  change!  Obi 
night, 

And  fftorm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  ▼ondroos 

strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  1    Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crsga  among. 


*  Gibbon  and  Voltaire. 
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Leaps  the  live  thnnderl    Mot  firom  one  \om 

dood, 
Bnt  eyery  mountain  now  hath  foond  a  toogae ; 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  n^ty  ahroiid. 
Back  to  the  Joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  sloodl 

^*  And  this  is  in  the  nisfat— most  gtarioos  nigbt ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !   Let  me  lie 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight— 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phospborie  tes, 
And  Um  Ug  rain  comes  Amm^Ag  to  tlis  esrthl 
And  now  again  *tis  black ;  and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  kmd  hills  shakes  with  its  mooatilfl 
mirth. 

As  if  they  did  reloioe  o'er  a  young  eaxtfaqoiks'i 
Uith. 

^^  Now,  where  the  swlfl  Bhone  deavti  bis  viy 

between 
Heights  which  appear  as  loven  who  hive 

parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  Interme 
That  they  can  meet  no  morei  though  broka* 

hearted: 
Though  in  their  aools,  whieh  thus  eseh  otfasr 

thwarted. 
Lore  was  the  very  root  of  the  fbnd  rsgs 
Which  bUghted  their  life's  bkxxn,  and,  ttee 

departed, 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  sge 
Of  years  all  wfanera,  war  within  themtdrei  to 
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"  Xow,  where  the  qoick  Rhone  thus  bath  ckft 

his  way. 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  has  tsVa  Ui 

stand; 
For  here,  not  one,  bnt  many,  make  their  pUj, 
And  fling  their  thanderboUa  from  haiid  to 

hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around :  of  all  the  bsad. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  bstb 

forked 
His  lightnings,  as  If  he  did  understand 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  worked. 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whateter  thsf*' 

in  Ittiked. 
^  Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  UghtniD^ 

With  night,  and  donda,  and  thunder,  sad  s 

soul. 
To  make  thera  felt  and  feelhig,  wdl  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful :  the  tax 

roU 
Of  your  departing  voices  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless— if  I  resL 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests  I  is  the  goal? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast, 
Or  do  ye  And,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  Ugn 

nestr* 

The  principal  bnQding  in  Lannnne  is 
the  CcUhedral,  founded  4bout  the  close  d 
the  10th  century.  It  was  consecrated  bf 
Gregory  X.,  in  presence  of  Budolph  of 
Hapsburg.  It  contains  some  very  fine 
monuments.  The  principal  are,  Victor 
Amadous  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was 
elected  Pope  Felix  V.  at  the  Conncil  of 
Basle,  and  Otho  of  Grandson. 

From  the  TVrrooe,  Ibrmeriy  the  oemetery 
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of  the  Cathedral,  a  splendid  view  of  the 
lake  and  the  Alps  of  Savoy  may  be  had. 
A  short  distance  from  the  Cathedral  stands 
the  Ccuiley  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Lausanne,  but  now  the  seat  of 
the  anthorities  of  the  canton.  It  dates 
back  to  the  13th  centur}\  It  is  a  massive 
square  tower,  built  of  stone,  and  flanked  at 
its  angles  by  four  brick  towers. 

The  Mitsatm,  which  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  shell-fish,  animals,  and  minerals, 
is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  college. 
It  is  open  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Saturdays.  There  is  also  Arlaud't  Muse- 
uiHy  open  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Sat- 
urdays, from  11  to  8  o'clock.  It  contains 
a  small  assortment  of  pictures. 

The  BUndAtyluMy  one  of  the  best  organ- 
ized institutions  in  the  country,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  liberalit}'  of  M.  Haldeman, 
a  rich  English  philanthropist  of  Swiss  ori- 
gin, who  has  a  charming  park  and  residence 
close  to  the  Lausanne,  on  the  borders  of 
tbc  lake.  Many  of  the  public  works  of 
Switzerland  are  indebted  to  the  liberality 
of  this  gentleman. 

The  hotue  of  Gibbon  is  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  Lausanne. 

The  Siffnal,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  is  one  of  the  finest  spots  to  get  a 
most  complete  view  of  all  the  northern  and 
northwestern  shores  of  the  lake,  entwined 
with  the  picturesque  villages  and  smiling 
-white  villas,  the  private  residences  of  many 
of  the  richest  citizens  of  Europe.  Our 
countryman.  Cooper,  was  most  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject  of  this  view,  and  declared  it 
as  "  one  of  the  grandest  landscapes  of  this, 
the  noblest  of  tdl  earthly  regions." 

At  the  cemeter>'  of  Pierre  de  Plain^  about 
two  miles  from  Lausanne,  John  Philip 
Kemble,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  is  bur- 
ied. He  died  at  his  villa,  Beau  Site,  the 
grounds  of  which  had  been  laid  out  and 
the  trees  planted  by  his  own  hands. 

A  short  excursion  should  be  made  from 
Lausanne  to  the  A  tile  d'AlUnia,  au  Boia  de 
Cleryy  or  Insane  Asylum,  erected  in  1669 
and  1870,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best  con- 
structed establishments  in  Europe.  Too 
much  praise  can  pot  be  awarded  to  M. 
Braillard,  the  architect,  and  M.  Maget,  in- 
spector, for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
they  have  fulfilled  their  tasks.  The  do- 
main consists  of  860,000  square  perches  of 
land,  in  a  position  not  surpassed  by  any 


view  in  Europe.  The  building  is  nearly 
square,  and  measures  420  feet  deep  by  406 
front,  built  of  stone  in  the  most  substantial 
manner.  If  the  patients  are  poor,  they  are 
supported  by  the  stcte ;  if  rich,  they  can 
indulge  in  all  the  luxuries  of  their  own 
homes,  and  are  charged  accordingly.  PrU 
vate  gardens,  baths,  billiards,  etc.,  etc. 

A  beautiful  new  theatre  has  also  been 
just  finished  in  Lausanne,  and  many  new 
and  very  elegant  private  residences. 

Onchjft  the  port  of  Lausanne,  at  which 
the  steamers  touch  going  to  Yevay,  Ville- 
neuve,  and  Geneva,  contains  a  new  hotri 
called  Beau-rwage,  800  feet  long,  four  sto- 
ries high,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
admbrably  managed  houses  in  Europe. 
Steamers  to  and  from  Geneva  several  times 
each  day  stop  at  the  pier  immediately  in 
fh>nt  of  this  hoteL  Omnibuses  to  Lau- 
sanne. 

From  Lausanne  to  Yevay,  by  steamer, 
in  one  hour.     Fare,  1  fr.  20  c. 

Fevoy,  the  Vibiscua  of  the  Romans,  beau- 
tifully situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Yeveyse,  which  here  enters  into  the  most 
lovely  portion  of  Lake  Geneva.  There  is 
probably  no  spot  in  Switzerland  where 
travelers  so  much  enjoy  a  lengthened  stay 
as  in  Yevay.  If  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, Yevay  abounds  in  excellent  schools 
for  both  sexes  ;  if  for  health,  statistics 
prove  the  mortality  is  less  than  any  other 
spot  on  the  globe ;  if  an  invalid  arrive,  the 
biest  of  physicians  are  here  to  consult — 
Drs.  De  Montet,  Cnrchod,  Rossier,  and  oth- 
ers ;  and  as  for  hotel  accommodation,  Eu- 
rope boasts  no  better  house  than  the  Hotel 
Monnet  or  Troia  Couronne$j  which  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
There  is  a  lovely  garden  and  terrace  in 
front,  from  which  point  the  scenery  is  most 
glorious.  This  house  has  always  main- 
tained the  first  place  in  Switzerland,  both 
for  its  comfort  and  cleanliness,  its  prices, 
and  the  accommodation  it  gives  its  guests; 
in  its  reading-room,  which  contains  Amer- 
ican, English,  French,  German,  and  Rus- 
sian newspapers ;  its  billiard,  conversation, 
and  smoking  rooms.  This  year  (1870)  the 
proprietors  are  building  a  dining-room, 
which  is  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Switzerland.  The  drives  and  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  are  delightful.  The  town 
contains  a  population  of  7500,  nearly  1000 

of  whom  are  Catholics. 
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One  of  the  principal  sights  of  the  town 
is  the  chfttean  of  M.  Couvreu,  with  its  mag- 
nificent garden,  which  is  open  to  strangers 
.  Mondays, Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  between 
the  hours  of  10  and  12.  On  other  daj's  and 
hours  a  pow  boire  of  one  franc  will  open 
the  gates.  The  view  from  this  spot  em- 
braces many  interesting  objects,  such  as 
the  Dent  du  Midi,  the  Alps  of  Valais,  Mont 
Catogne,  MontrenXjVemex,  the  Castle  of 
Chillon,  Yilleneuve,  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  etc.,  etc. 

A  short  distance  above  the  town,  situated 
among  the  trees  and  vines,  is  the  church 
of  St  Martin^  erected  in  1498.  It  b  only 
used  in  summer :  it  is  noted  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Broughton,  who  read  to  Charles  I. 
his  death-warrant,  and  also  that  of  the  Re- 
publican Ludlow,  who  also  was  one  of  those 
who  condemned  Charles  to  the  scaffold. 
Charles  II.  had  a  price  put  upon  their 
heads,  and  repeatedly  demanded  their  ex- 
tradition from  the  canton  of  Berne,  to 
which  Yevay  then  belonged,  which  was  as 
repeatedly  refused.  Ludlow  had  the  mot- 
to *'  Omne  iokun  forii  patria"  placed  over 
his  door.  The  tablet  was  removed  to  En- 
gland lately  by  one  of  his  great-grand- 
daughters. The  wines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yevay  are  considered  the  very  best  of  the 
Swiss  wines,  and  were  in  high  repute  among 
the  Romans. 

There  is  a  society  here  for  promoting 
the  growth  and  quality  of  wines  which  is 
of  high  antiquity ;  it  celebrates  its  exist- 
ence every  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  by  a 
grand  f&te,  at  which  from  40,000  to  50,000 
persons  attend:  it  is  called  the  FeU  det 
Vignerom.  The  flfete  consists  of  an  im- 
mense allegorical  procession ;  the  principal 
gods  and  goddesses  are  represented,  and 
the  different  actors  in  the  procession  and 
dance  are  carefully  taught  their  respective 
parts.  The  last  flutes  were  held  in  1883, 
1851,  and  1865.  Experts  are  sent  out  by 
the  society  every  spring  and  autumn,  who 
send  in  reports  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
vine-dressers,  who  are  awarded  medals  or 
pruning-hooks  of  honor. 

Boats  for  sailing  or  making  excursions 
are  numerous  and  cheap :  wiUiout  rowers, 
1  franc  per  hour;  with  one  rower,  2  francs ; 
.  with  two  rowers,  8  francs.  To  the  Castle 
of  Chillon :  one  rower,  6  francs ;  two  row- 
ersf  10  francs.  To  the  Rocks  of  Meillerie : 
two  rowers,  12  francs. 
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Excursions  should  be  made  to  the  Cka- 
teau  de  HauteviUe,  the  old  castle  of  Blmay, 
and  to  the  JNeiades^  from  the  smnmit  of 
which  a  most  magnificent  view  may  be  ob- 
tained. At  the  bottom  of  this  moaofcaia 
are  situated  the  sulphur  baths  of  AUiax. 

A  short  distance  from  Yevay  is  situated 
the  beautiful  town  of  CtanHt^  which  com- 
mands one  of  the  best  views  of  the  lake. 
It  is  romantically  described  by'Boosaeto, 
and  immortalized  by  Byron : 

^^  Cl&reiu,  sweet  Clarexu,b[rthplaoe  bf  deepIov«l 
Thine  air  ii  the  yoaog  breath  of  j/auMiam 

thought; 
Thy  trees  Uke  root  In  lore.** 

The  pennant  in  and  around  Clarens  are 
legion,  and  their  prices  vary  as  mnch  a> 
their  number.  The  grape-cure  is  practiced 
extensively  in  many  of  them;  it  coiq- 
mences  the  last  of  September,  and  Iksti 
four  weeks. 


A  short  distance  farther  along  the  lake 
is  the  lovely  village  of  Montratx,  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  an  eminence  above  the 
road :  it  is  much  fireqnented  by  fbieignen 
on  acoonnt  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
being  the  most  sheltered  spot  on  the  lake, 
and  a  most  desirable  residence  for  invalids 
during  winter.  Many  persons  prefer  it  to 
Kice,  the  climate  being  as  mild,  and  the 
scener}'  prettier.  There  are  several  good 
hotels  and  pensions  in  the  vicinity,  ^<^ 
Union,  Pont,  etc.  The  vicinity  of  Montreux 
is  noted  for  its  mildness,  protected  as  it  is 
iVom  the  northern  winds  by  the  moantatos 
in  the  sea.  Invalids  suffering  from  tfaroet 
diseases  find  much  relief  in  this  locatioa. 
For  the  other  towns, Yilleneuve,  St  Man- 
rice,  etc.,  etc.,  see  Index. 

Quite  near  to  Montreux  is  the  JTotdBjf- 
ron,  where  travelers  visiting  the  Castie  of 
Chillon  generally  stop.  Its  situation  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Switzerland. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  large  park  tbiitf 
acres  in  extent,  beautifully  planted  with 
new  trees.  The  house  is  lighted  with  gtf> 
contains  billiard-roorn,  smoking-room,  and 
every  accommodation,  and  is  admirably 
conducted  by  the  same  proprietor  (Mr. 
Gustavo  Wolff)  as  the  L'Ecu  de  Geiuve. 

One  of  the  principal  of  the  numerons  ex- 
cursions from  Montreux  Is  that  to  the  Coh 
Ue  o/CkiUon,  immortalized  by  Byron  in  bit 
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**  Prisoner  of  Chillon."  His  name  may  be 
seen  here  cut  in  the  pillars  in  connection 
with  those  of  Eugene  Sue,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  George  Sand.  Bonivard,  prior  of  St. 
Victor,  in  his  endeavors  to  free  the  Genoese 
from  the  tyranny  of  Charles  V.  of  Savoy, 
became  very  obnoxious  to  that  monarch, 
who  had  him  seized  secretly  and  conveyed 
to  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  where  for  six  long 
years  he  was  confined  in  a  dungeon.  The 
floor  round  the  pillar  to  which  he  was 
chainod  is  much  worn,  and  the  ring  in  the 
pillar  may  still  be  seen. 

^'Eternal  spirit  of  the  chaluleu  mind! 

Brightei*t  in  dangaroni  liberty  thou  art, 

For  there  thv  habitation  is  the  heart— 
The  heart,  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 
And  where  thy  eons  to  fatten  «rc  consigned — 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vnult's  daylees  gloom, 
Their  country  oonquers  with  their  martyrdom. 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 

Chillon  I  thy  prison  Is  a  holy  place. 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  alur ;  for  'twas  trod 

Until  his  very  stepd  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  If  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

By  Bonivard  I    May  none  these  marks  e£boe! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 

MiAke  Leman  lies  by  ChlUon's  walls ; 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Jtji  ninssy  waters  meet  and  flow; 
Thus  much  the  fathomed  line  was  sent 
From  ChlUon's  snow-white  battlement, 
Which  round  about  the  wave  enthrals. 
A  doable  dungeon — wall  and  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a  living  grave, 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 

The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay. 
We  heard  It  ripple  night  and  day ; 
Sonndlng  o'er  our  heads  it  knock'd ; 
And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky ; 
And  then  the  very  rock  bath  rocked, 
And  I  have  felt  It  shake  unshockM, 
Because  I  eonld  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free." 

In  1536,  when  the  cantons  of  Vaud  and 
Geneva  had  obtained  their  independence, 
tho  Castle  of  Chillon  resisted  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  was  eventually  captured  by  the 
Bernese,  aided  by  a  flotilla  from  Geneva. 
Bonivard  and  the  other  captives  obtained 
their  liberty.  Byron  beautifully  describes 
the  effocta  of  bis  imprisonment : 

*^  It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days— 

I  kept  no  count,  I  took  no  note — 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise. 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  asked  not  why,  I  seeked  not  where, 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fettered  or  fetterless  (o  be, 

I  learned  to  love  despair. 
And  tboB  when  they  appeared  at  last* 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
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These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own  I 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  m3  from  a  second  home ; 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made. 
And  watched  them  in  their  sullen  trade; 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
And  why  should  I  feel  leas  than  tbey  t 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
llad  power  to  kill;  yet,  strange  to  tell. 
In  quiet  we  had  learned  to  dwell ! 
My  very  chains  and  1  grew  friends. 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are:  even  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh.'* 

Steamers  run  eveiy  two  or  three  houn; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  viz.,  from 
Geneva  to  Bouveret,  from  thence  to  St. 
Maurice  by  rail,  in  f  hr.  The  steamers 
stop  at  Thonony  Evicm,  etc.  This  last  is  no- 
ted for  its  bathing  establishment.  Twen- 
ty minutes  from  Evian  is  situated,  amid 
groves  of  magnificent  chestnut  trees,  the 
watering-place  of  Amphion:  an  iron  spring 
here  has  gained  much  celebrity.  The 
place  is  much  frequented  by  the  Gene- 
vese.  The  new  railway  to  be  opened  this 
year  (1870)  between  Lausanne  and  Pont- 
parlier  will  shorten  the  time  to  Paris  near- 
ly three  hours. 

There  are  now  two  routes  open  to  Ger- 
many and  the  Tyrol,  or  to  the  Rhine  Val- 
ley: that  just  described,  vid  Lausanne, 
Freyburg,  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Schaffhau- 
sen,  which  is  the  best,  and  most  direct  to 
the  Tyrol ;  or  vid  Berne,  Olten,  and  Basle, 
which  is  the  most  direct  to  Baden-Baden 
and  the  German  watering-places  on  the 
Rhine ;  via  Neufchatel  is  the  most  inter- 
esting. 

After  passing  Tverdttny  a  town  contain- 
ing over  5000  inhabitants,  situated  at  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Neufchatel,  we  ar- 
rive at  NeufchaUl^  the  capital  of  the  can- 
ton. Principal  hotels  are  Grand  HM  du 
AfotU  Blanc  and  Bettevue,  both  finely  situ- 
ated on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  admi- 
rably managed.  The  views  from  the  splen- 
did terrace  of  the  AfotU  Blanc  are  most  de- 
lightful. 

Neufchatel  contains  a  population  of  near- 
ly 11,000  inhabitonts.  It  is  built  on  a 
steep  slope  of  the  Jura  Mountains ;  it  was 
originally  a  French  province,  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Chalons ;  when  that  house  be- 
came extinct  in  1707,  it  descended  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  as  the  most  direct  heir. 
In  1806  it  was  ceded  by  Napoleon  to  Mar- 
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shal  Alexander  Beithier,  with  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Neufchatel :  he  remained  in  pos- 
session until  1814,  when  it  again  reverted 
fb  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  entered  into 
the  Helvetic  Confederation  in  1814;  and 
at  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  May  26, 1857,  the 
King  of  Prussia  renounced  all  his  rights  to 
the  canton.  The  old  castle  on  the  heights 
behind  the  town  was  originally  the  resi- 
dence of  the  princes,  and  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  canton  authorities :  the  church  ad- 
joining is  worthy  a  visit. 

The  College,  or  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, a  modem  edifice,  situated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake,  owes  its  fine  collection  to 
Professor  Agassiz,  now  one  of  our  profess- 
ors at  Harvard  College. 

There  is  a  very  good  collection  of  mod- 
em paintings  in  the  Palaia  RaugemotU,  and 
in  the  Museum  ChaUande,  which  adjoins,  is 
a  fine  collection  of  stuffed  animals. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Neufchatel 
are  numerous  and  well  endowed. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  the 
summit  of  the  Chaumont :  time,  by  car- 
riage, 1}  hr.  The  view  from  this  point  is 
most  magnificent.  A  drive  should  be  tak- 
en through  the  Gorge  of  the  Seyon,  a  deep 
fissure  through  the  Jura  Mountains,  through 
which  the  River  Seyon  escapes  into  Lake 
Neufchatel.  A  visit  to  the  celebrated  boul- 
der-stone called  Pierre  ^  Bot,  or  toad-stone, 
should  also  be  made.  This  is  a  granite 
boulder,  containing  about  14,000  cubic  feet, 
supposed  to  have  been  floated  on  glaciers 
from  the  top  of  the  Alps  to  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, the  latter  being  a  limestone  forma- 
tion, lying  about  two  miles  above  the  tovm. 

The  principal  produce  of  the  canton  is 
wine ;  the  sparkling  is  veiy  good. 

A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  de- 
vote their  time  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
works  for  watches :  most  of  those  sold  in 
Geneva  are  manufactured  here,  Geneva 
buying  the  best  The  principal  seat  of  this 
trade  is  in  the  valley  of  Chaux  de  Fonde 
and  Lodej  both  of  which  can  be  visited  by 
rail  in  two  hours.  The  first  contains  17,000 
inhabitants,  the  last  10,000. 

The  next  place  of  any  importance  on  our 
route  is  Biennej  about  one  mile  from  the 
head  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura  range.  It  contains  a 
little  over  6000  inhabitants,  of  whom  700 
are  Catholics.  There  is  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  which  may  be  visit- 
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ed,  should  you  stop.    Steamers  sail  several 
times  each  day  to  Yverdnn  and  NenfchateL 

Fourteen  miles  farther  is  situated  8o- 
leure  or  Solothum,  the  capital  of  the  can- 
ton, the  Solodurum  of  the  Romans,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 
It  entered  the  Confederation  in  1481.  In 
the  17th  century  it  was  one  of  the  stron- 
gest cities  in  Europe.  Its  fortifications 
were  removed  in  1835.  The  cathedral 
church  of  St,  Ursus  was  erected  between 
1762  and  1778.  The  clock-tower  is  the 
oldest  edifice  of  Soleure.  A  German  in- 
scription puts  its  date  500  years  befbie  the 
birth  of  Christ  I 

The  Arserudy  which  contains  nearly  900 
suits  of  armor,  as  well  as  a  large  assort- 
ment of  offensive  weapons,  is  well  worth  a 
visit.  On  entering  the  door  of  the  second 
floor,  an  imitation  sentinel  presents  arms 
to  you. 

The  Museum  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  Jura  fossils,  and  is  rich  in  minerals. 

The  house  No.  5  Rue  de  Bienne  was  in- 
habited during  the  last  years  of  bis  life  hj 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  the  celebrated  Pdish 
patriot ;  the  **  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  of  onr 
youth,  the  adjutant  of  Greneral  Washing- 
ton,  the  hero  of  Dabienk,  the  Russian  pris- 
oner at  St.  Petersburg,  a  citizen  of  th« 
French  republic,  a  founder  of  schoob  for 
the  instruction  of  negroes  in  America— 
what  an  eventful  life,  and  what  American 
would  not  stand  by  his  last  resting-plaos. 
His  entrails  were  interred  in  the  chnrdi- 
yard  of  Zuchwyl,  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Aar ;  his  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Cracovie,  where  it  lies  in  the  cIf 
thedral,  close  to  those  of  his  friends  Fooi- 
atowski  and  Sobieski. 

A  very  beautiful  excursion  in  the  vidn- 
ity  of  Soleure  is  that  to  the  Weissauitm,  a 
mountain  about  4O0O  feet  above  the  lerel 
of  the  sea.  It  requires  about  three  hours 
to  make  the  ascent  There  is  a  very  good 
hotel  at  the  top,  and  many  invalids  remain 
there  during  the  entire  summer,  on  aooonat 
of  the  delightful  air  and  the  goats -whey 
cure,  highly  recommended  in  certain  dis- 
eases. The  view  is  most  magnificent  The 
chapel  of  St.  Varena  should  be  visited  ei- 
ther going  or  returning :  it  is  a  small  cafe 
cut  in  the  rock^  representing  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre. StVarena,  who  accompanied  the 
Theban  legion,  dwelt  here  after  her  return. 
It  is  said  she  suffered  some  temptation  from 
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the  devi],  who  repeatedly  tried  to  carry  her 
off.  Notice  the  holes  made  in  the  rocka 
by  her  finger-nails^  with  which  she  clang 
to  her  solitary  residence ! 

Twenty  miles  farther  we  arrive  at  OUonj 
where  there  is  a  fine  buffet,  and  where 
strangers  to  the  road,  and  unacquainted 
with  Guide-books,  are  sure  to  get  '*  mixed 
up ;"  every  body  changes  cars  going  to  ev- 
ery place ;  trains  are  starting  for  Zurich, 
also  for  Lucerne,  for  Basle,  for  Berne,  for 
Neufchatel,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all  different  cars. 
There  is,  however,  plenty  of  time ;  still,  the 
confusion  is  great.  There  is  one  general 
rule  which  you  must  follow,  viz.,  in  com- 
ing out  of  the  buffet,  if  going  to  Lucerne 
or  Berne,  turn  to  the  riffhi  ;  if  going  to  Zu- 
rich or  Basle,  turn  to  the  left^  to  find  the 
respective  trains. 

From  Olton  to  Basle  the  distance  is  81 
miles. 

Bask  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bbine,  is  the  capital  of  the  canton,  and 
contains  45,000  inhabitants ;  the  principal 
hotel  (and  a  very  fine  one  it  is),  Troit  Bois, 
overlooking  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
city  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  one  of 
considerable  importance. 

A  very  singular  custom  formerly  pre- 
vailed in  Basle,  viz.,  of  keeping  their  clocks 
one  hour  in  advance  of  those  of  other  cities 
of  Europe.  Various  reasons  are  given  for 
this  curious  habit,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  people.  One  reason  was, 
that  they  were  lazier  tlum  other  people, 
and  adopted  this  custom  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  themselves  up  to  time.  Another, 
that  the  attempt  of  an  enemy  to  surprise 
the  city  was  defeated  by  the  town  clock 
striking  one  instead  of  twelve :  the  con- 
spirators in  the  town,  thinking  they  were 
an  hour  too  late,  failed  to  keep  their  ap- 
pointment. The  citizens,  in  grateful  rec- 
ollection of  the  event,  ever  after  kept  the 
clock  an  hour  ahead  of  time.  Another 
reason  was,  that  the  clock  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  the  hands  forced  forward, 
and  the  superstition  of  the  people  refused 
to  have  them  changed.  Perhaps  the  qual- 
ity of  the  clocks  had  something  to  do  with 
the  oridn.  For  the  last  sixty  years,  how- 
ever, they  seem  to  have  gone  all  right. 

Basle  is  divided  by  the  Rhine  into  Great 
and  Little  Basle,  wUch  is  connected  by  a 
wooden  bridge :  it  owes  its  importance  to 
its  situation  on  the  frontier  of  I^rance,  Ger- 


many, and  Switzerland.  The  city  origina* 
ted  in  a  fortress  built  by  the  Emperor  Va- 
lentinian ;  it  entered  the  Helvetic  League 
in  1501,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  the  sign- 
ing of  several  treaties,  viz.,  between  Max- 
imilian and  the  Swiss  in  1499,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  war  between  the  Swiss  and 
the  Suabian  Confederation ;  between  the 
French  Republic  and  Prussia  in  1795,  and 
between  France  and  Spain  in  July  of  the 
same  year.  Its  principal  manufactures  are 
paper  and  ribbons. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  are, 
first,  the  Cathedral,  which  can  be  seen  in 
every  direction :  it  was  commenced  in  1010, 
and  finished  in  1019,  by  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry II. ;  was  restored  after  the  fire  of  1185, 
and  again  in  1356,  after  an  earthquake, 
which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  it.  It 
was  in  this  church  that  the  famous  council 
of  bishops,  consisting  of  500  members,  met 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  Church  to 
its  pristine  purity.  They  commenced  their 
sittings  in  1481,  and,  after  seventeen  years' 
discussion,  were  all  excommunicated  by  the 
pope,  Eugenius  lY.  Notice  in  the  choir 
the  tomb  of  the  Empress  Anne,  wife  of 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  mother  of  Albert  I., 
from  whom  is  descended  the  present  rulers 
of  the  empire  of  Austria. 

The  cathedral  is  open  to  the  public  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  between  2  and  4 
P.M.  The  Museum  contains  some  very 
fine  paintings,  but  is  most  noted  for  its 
drawings  by  Holbein  the  Younger.  There 
is  also  a  Cabinet  of  Antiquities^  containing 
Greek  and  Roman  statuettes,  etc.,  etc.  The 
Library  is  situated  in  the^same  building: 
it  contains  85,000  volumes  and  4000  MSS. 
Among  others  are  some  by  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  Zuinglius,  and  &asmus.  The 
Universiiyj  Arsonal,  and  HoteH  de  Ville  are 
the  other  prominent  objects  of  attraction. 

If  going  to  Schaffhausen  and  the  Falls 
of  the  Rhine  instead  of  going  to  Basle, 
take  the  cars  for  Zurich  at  Olten — ^railroad 
all  the  way  to  Schaffhausen,  On  arriving 
at  the  town,  take  the  omnibus — ^fiire  1  fr.— - 
or  carriage  to  the  Sehweizerhof,  about  twen- 
ty minutes'  drive.  The  position  of  this  ho- 
tel, which  is  one  of  the  best  in  Switzerland, 
is  most  magnificent.  It  was  formerly  the 
Hotel  Webber.  It  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Rhine,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  falls,  at  a  height  of  1500  feet 

above  the  bed  of  the  river.     Prepare  to 
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spend  a  few  dAys  here ;  jod  will  certainh' 
en  jo  J  them. 

One  of  the  best  positioiis  to  get  s  fine 
view  of  the  fails  is  in  the  garden  attached 
to  the  Castle  of  Ldrnfm,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  immediately  opposite  the  Schwei- 
serfaof  Hotel ;  cross  in  the  ferry-boat ;  fare 
half  a  franc.  The  castle  and  grounds  be- 
long to  a  private  family,  but,  in  virtue  of  a 
contract  with  the  canton  of  Zurich,  stran- 
gers are  permitted^  visit  the  castle  and 
grounds ;  fee  one  franc.  Visit  the  wood- 
en  balcony  which  almost  overhangs  this; 
rush  of  waters,  and  there  realize  the  stu- ' 
pendons  impetus  the  river  has  secured  in 
Its  numerous  descents  above  the  falls.  The 
actual  fall  is  about  eighty  feet  The  water 
is  divided  into  three  shoots  by  two  pillars 
of  rock  in  the  centre,  and  reminds  one  of 
Niagara  on  a  small  scale.  Visit  the  CauiU 
of  Worthy  and  view  the  scene  through  the 
camera  obscura :  the  eflSect  is  roost  pleas- 
ing. The  largest  body  of  water  falls  dur- 
ing  the  months  of  June  and  July.  Al- 
though this  is  one  of  the  finest  ialls  in  Eu- 
rope, don't  expect  to  see  a  Niagara ;  yet 
the  general  landscape  is  superior  to  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls.  The  whole 
range  of  the  Alps,  including  Mt.  Blanc,  a 
distance  of  185  miles,  can  bo  seen  from 
this  point. 

Should  you  put  up  in  the  town  of  Schaff'- 
katuen,  the  hotel  Krone  is  the  best. 

SchaffhauBen  is  situated  on  the  right 
bsnk  of  the  Rhine,  about  two  miles  above 
the  falls:  it  contains  9000  inhabiUnts. 
It  is  distinguished  particularly  for  its  an- 
tique houses,  none  of  which  having  been 
destroyed  by  (ire  for  centuries.  The  tur- 
rets, the  singular  conformation  of  the  rooCs 
of  the  houses,  the  wall  which  surrounds  it 
on  the  land  side,  the  fine  old  CatiU  ofMun- 
nolhy  and  antique  doors,  all  tend  to  give 
to  Schaffhausen  a  most  singular  and  pic- 
turesque appearance.  It  contains  little  to 
detain  the  traveler.  The  principal  build- 
ing is  the  Cathedral^  erected  between  the 
11th  and  14th  centuries :  it  is  particularly 
noted  for  the  solidity  of  its  construction. 
Its  interior  is  much  disfigured  by  renova- 
tions, but  its  cloisters  are  well  preserved. 
Notice  the  inscription  on  its  immense  clock, 
which  dates  back  nearly  four  centuries: 
' '  Vivos  voco,  mortnos  plango,  f nlgura  fran- 
go"  (I  call  the  living,  I  mourn  the  dead,  I 
break  th^  lightning). — Schiller^s  Poems. 
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The  Quik  o/Mmuutk,  erected  in  1564  to 
give  employment  to  the  poor  during  a  8ca« 
son  of  famine,  is  a  smgular  specimen  of 
fortification.  Its  4bnn  was  proposed  by 
Albert  Dura'.  It  is  provided  with  cuiioos 
bomb-proof  casemates,  and  the  walls  of  its 
tower  are  eighteen  feet  thick.  The  town 
dates  back  to  the  eighth  centmy.  It  was 
conquered  by  Austria  in  1331.  but  declared 
its  independence  in  1415.  The  origin  of 
the  town  is  from  schiffhausen  (ship- 
houses),  it  being  the  principal  d^pot  for 
goods  passing  from  Switzerland  to  Ger- 
many. The  houses  were  buOt  here  for  the 
protection  of  the  boats  in  loading  and  nn- 
loading.  Moller,  the  historian,  was  bom 
here  in  1752:  many  of  his  manuscripts  are 
in  the  public  library.  Here  also  may  be 
seen  a  model  of  the  famous  wooden  bridge 
(one  span  of  which  was  365  feet)  destroy- 
ed by  the  French  under  Oudinot  in  1799. 
The  present  bridge  was  erected  in  1943^ 
VUit  the  splendid  promenade  of  Fasistanh, 
which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Rhine. 

Schaffhau§en  to  CongUmte^  by  raQroad  or 
steam-boat — we  would  decidedly  reeom- 
mend  the  steamer — time,  by  steamo'  aa- 
cending  the  river,  7  hours;  descending 
from  Constance  to  Schaffhausen,  half  that 
time.  If  in  a  hurry,  take  the  cars :  by  the 
steamer  you  pass  the  Ckaieau  ofArenabergf 
the  former  residence  of  Queen  Hortense, 
ex-queen  of  Holland,  and  mother  of  Napo> 
leon  III.,  and  where  that  monarch  plotted 
the  revolution  of  France  which  resulted  in 
the  Strasburg  disaster.  It  was  hourht  by 
a  native  of  Nenchatel  in  1848  for  f320,000^ 
but  has  since  been  purchased  by  the  em- 
peror, 'niis  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
on  the  Rhine.  Between  here  and  Con- 
stance we  pass  the  celebrated  Castle  ofGoit- 
/ie6ea,  once  the  prison  of  those  noted  re- 
formers, John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
Pope  John  XXII.,  who  was  the  instrument 
in  their  imprisonment,  was  himself  confined 
here  by  the  order  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance. 

A  very  elegant  new  iron  bridge  across 
the  Rhine  at  Constance  has  recently  been 
constructed,  over  which  the  railway  runs 
to  Schaffhausen,  and  under  which  our  boat 
proceeds  to  the  dock  at 

Constance^  a  very  ancient  but  decayed 
dty,  which  formerly  boasted  50,000  inhab- 
itants, now  reducpd  to  6500 :  principal  ho- 
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telSf  Hechi  and  Adkr.  Althoagh  situated 
on  the  Swiss  side  of  the  lake,  it  belongs  to 
thedachy  of  Baden,  haying  been  ceded  by 
Austria  in  1805. 

The  Cathedral^  or  Munster  of  Constance, 
18  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  founded  in  1048 ; 
was  rebuilt  at  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century.  It  was  in  this  cathedral 
that  John  Hnss  was  condemned.  Robert 
HaViam,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  president  of 
the  English  delegation  which  condemned 
him  to  be  burnt,  is  buried  in  front  of  the 
hig:h  altar  The  place  is  pointed  out  by  a 
brass  plate  where  Hubs  stood  when  receiv- 
in^  the  sentence.  Notice  the  bas-reliefs 
on  the  doors  of  the  principal  entrance. 
There  are  twenty  compartments,  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Savior. 
Make  the  ascent  of  the  tower :  the  view  is 
magnificent.  Examine  the  relics  in  the 
sacristy; 

The  ancient  convent  of  the  DovfMcam, 
situated  on  a  small  island  connected  with 
the  town  by  a  bridge,  is  noted  as  the  place 
of  confinement'  of  Huss :  it  is  now  used  as 
a  store-house.  The  ScdU  de  la  Douane, 
erected  in  1888,  contains  numerous  Roman, 
Germanic,  and  Huss  relics ;  fee  1  fr.  This 
building  is  particularly  interesting  ftom 
being  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  famous 
Council  of  Constance,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  general 
councils,  to  which  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
declared  to  be  amenable.  The  Council 
first  proceeded  to  dispose  of  three  popes — 
John  XXII.,  Gregory  II.,  and  Benedict  X. 
They  then  elected  Martin  V.,  settling  the 
variances  that  had  disturbed  the  Church 
for  forty  years.  A  dark  blot  will,  howev- 
er, forever  rest  on  the  memory  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  their  treachery  in  arresting  John 
Hnss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  after  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council,  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mond,  had  promised  to  give  the  former 
safe-conduct  out  of  the  reach  of  his  ene- 
mies. Huss  was  treacherously  seized,  con- 
demned, and  burnt  at  the  stake  on  the  6th 
July,  1416,  and  Jerome  on  the  30th  May 
the  following  year.  The  works  of  Wiclifle 
were  condemned  to  he  burnt.  The  Coun- 
cil consisted  of  over  400  of  the  greatest 
nuignates  and  scholars  of  the  Continent,  in- 
cluding emperors,  popes,  cardinals,  bish- 
ops, and  archbishops.  The  sittings  con- 
tinued four  years,  from  1414  to  1418.  The 
place  where  Huss  suffered  martyrdcnn,  a 


short  distance  from  the  city,  is  still  pointed 
out:  also  the  house  in  Paul's  Strasse  in 
which  he  lodged,  and  which  contains  a 
likeness  of  this  celebrated  theologian  in  re- 
lief on  the  wall. 

Boats  leave  Constance  for  Lindau,  Fried- 
erichshausen,  and  Bregenz  several  times 
every  day.  The  whole  fare  from  Schaff- 
hausen  to  Bregenz,  9  fr.  80  c. 

Lake  Constance  is  the  largest  of  the 
German  lakes,  thirty-five  miles  long  by 
eight  wide.  At  its  greatest  depth  it  is 
nearly  one  thousand  feet  deep.  The  Rhine 
enters  it  at  the  southeast,  and  issues  f^om 
it  at  the  northwest.  Its  banks  are  noted 
for  their  great  fertility,  abounding  in  vine- 
yards, corn-fields,  and  orchards,  with  hand- 
some villas  and  smiling  villages. 

At  Romanshom  you  usually  change  boats. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from 
this  point  to  Zurich  the  travel  has  been 
very  great.  Many  persons  coming  from 
the  Rhine  enter  Switzerland  via  Stuttgart, 
Ulm,  and  Friederichshausen ;  also  those 
coming  from  Munich  via  Augsburg  and 
Lindau,  and  vice  versa.  Travelers  coming 
up  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
Switzerland  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend, after  visiting  Baden-Baden,  to  go 
back  to  the  Bruchsal  Station  and  visit 
StuUgarty  one  of  the  most  interesting  cit- 
ies in  Europe ;  then  Ulm  to  Friederichs- 
hausen. The  distance  to  Zurich  is  not 
much  greater  than  by  Basle,  but  the  inter- 
est immeasurably  so. 

Lkidim — Bcdreteherkofhotel,  near  the 
landing,  very  good  :  here  you  disembark 
if  on  your  way  to  Munich.  This  small  and 
strongly-fortified  town,  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  very  beautifully 
situated  on  two  small  islands  in  Lake  Con- 
stance, and  connected  with  the  shore  by 
long  wooden  bridges.  On  your  right  as 
you  enter  the  harbor,  an  immense  Bavarian 
lion,  sitting  on  his  hinder  legs,  greets  you 
witli  any  thing  but  a  welcoming  smile. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  thers 
is  a  high  watch-tower  and  light-hoyse.  On 
the  port  there  is  a  monument  to  Maximil- 
ian II.,  erected  in  1856,  after  the  model  of 
Holbig :  it  rests  on  a  pedestal,  the  sides 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  the  coats  of 
arms  of  different  cities,  and  figures  repre- 
senting Navigation,  Industry,  Commerce, 
and  the  Arts. 
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The  Tyrol  is  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Austria,  and  is  mountainous  throughout. 
It  extends  from  Upper  Austria,  across  the 
ranges  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  to  the  Lake  of 
Garda  upon  the  Italian  side  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  embraces  the  upper  portions  of 
the  valley  of  the  rivers  Inn  and  Adige. 
Many  of  the  higher  summits  of  the  Alps 
aie  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Tjt- 
ol.  Among  the  most  notorious  are  those 
of  the  Drei-herm  Spitz,  the  Ortler  Spits, 
and  the  Gross  Glocliner,  or  Big  Bell.  The 
eelebrated  Brenner  Pass,  which  leads  fh)m 
Innspruck  to  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  is 
within  its  territory ;  and  the  Pass  of  Stel- 
▼io,  the  highest  carriage-road  in  the  world, 
is  on  its  border. 

The  best  season  to  make  the  different 
excursions  through  the  Tyrol  is  July  and 
August  for  the  northern  frontier,  Septem- 
ber and  October  for  the  southern. 

The  best  gold  coin  to  take  to  the  Tyrol 
is  napoleons:  it  is  much  better  known 
than  English  sovereigns.  The  coins  of 
Bavaria  and  Austria  both  pass  current  in 
the  Tyrol.  The  Austrian  florin  or  gulden 
equals  50  c.  U.  S.,  and  the  Bavarian  florin 
or  gulden  equals  40  c.  U.  S.  Accounts 
are  generally  kept  in  convention  munz, 
marked  C.  M.,  which  indicates  that  there 
are  only  60  kreutzers  in  the  gulden,  where- 
as, in  common  usage,  there  are  72.  The 
tourist,  when  he  is  paying  kreutzers  away 
and  getting  guldens  exchanged,  had  bet- 
ter infer  that  the  reckoning  is  made  72  kr. 
to  the  gulden.  Austria  haa  recently  adopt- 
ed a  new  monetary  system  (the  decimal), 
but  there  is  no  coin  to  correspond  to  it. 
Thus,  the  new  florin  (50  c.  U.  S.)=^100 
kreutzers,  which  equals  two  thirds  of  the 
Prussian  thaler.  Accounts  in  the  Tyrol 
are  mostly  kept  in  the  old  style,  60  kr.  —  1 
florin  C.  M. 

The  gold  coin  used  is  worth  as  follows : 

Sovereign  =  10  gulden.  Napoleon  =8 
gulden.  The  Friedrich  d'Or-8  gulden 
and  10  kreutzers,  C.  M. 

The  silver  coin  are  "zwanzigers**  or 
'*lire**=16f  c.  U.  S.  cur.,  and  pieces  of  6 
kreutzers  =  5  c.  U.  S.  cur. 

The  copper  coins  are  pieces  of '^1  kreut- 
Eer,"  ♦•*  kreutzer,**  "i  kreutzer,*'  and  1 
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pfenning.  Paper  is  the  principal  cuirencr. 
The  notes  in  general  use  are  one,  two,  five, 
and  ten  gulden.  When  leaving  the  TttoI, 
be  certain  and  get  either  gold  or  sQver 
(say  francs)  for  any  money  3'on  have  left 
in  Austrian  coin,  or  else  you  will  lose  con- 
siderable in  discounts. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  pasa- 
port  has  the  requisite  vises,  else  yon  will 
surely  get  into  trouble  with  the  authori- 
ties. 

Guides  are  not  requisite  in  the  Tyrol, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  when  mak- 
ing the  ascent  of  the  Gross  Glockner,  cross- 
ing Monte  Gavia,  between  Kals  and  Heili- 
gen  Blut,  and  to  the  Pasterze  Glacier.  The 
best  guides  nu}'  be  obtained  at  Innsprudc 
or  Bregenz.  The  regular  price  is  2  florins 
per  day,  and  a  small  pour  boire,  although 
there  is  no  fixed  tariff  as  in  Switzerland. 

The  most  comfortable  manner  for  fami- 
lies or  parties  to  travel  through  the  Tjrrol 
is  by  vetturino — ^Ihey  are  very  comfortable, 
and  good  horses  may  be  obtained — or  bet- 
ter still  with  one*s  own  carriage  and  post- 
horses.  There  is  next  the  seperal-Wfgmf 
which  belongs  to  the  postal  establishment, 
and  is  cheaper  than  the  vetturino :  a  party 
of  four  persons  maj*  engage  it,  but,  being 
covered,  it  is  very  hot  and  dusty  in  the 
summer.  Then  comes  the  eUungen^  at 
mail-coach,  which  runs  upon  all  the  prin- 
cipal roads  and  thoroughfares,  and  is  quite 
roomy  and  expeditious.  The  omnibus,  or 
ateUwagen^  Is  very  slow  and  very  chap, 
running  daily  over  all  the  principal  roads, 
holding  fnm  ten  to  twelve  persons:  it 
travels  about  five  miles  per  hour,  at  fnm 
six  to  nine  kreutzers  per  mile ;  it  also  con- 
tains a  coupe,  holding  three  persons ;  the 
centre  individual  can  see  but  little.  To 
study  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple this  is  the  conveyance,  but  a  man  must 
be  sure  proof  against  tobacco  smoke.  Ev- 
ery man  and  boy  in  the  Tyrol  smokes,  and 
smokes  all  the  time,  and  smokes  tiie  pot- 
est kind  of  tobacco ;  consequently,  when 
an  omnibus  is  very  full  on  a  hot  day,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  see  the  dust  for  the 
smoke,  or  the  smoke  for  the  dust,  most  pecK 
pie  would  prefer  a  higher  priced  convey- 
ance.    In  fisct,  if  you  want  to  cany  on  an 
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active  flirtation  with  one  of  the  female  beau- 
ties of  the  Tyrol,  it  is  fully  as  safe  as  pass- 
ing through  a  tunnel. 

The  author  received  the  following  prices, 
recently  adopted,  from  the  Austrian  gov- 
emment,  being  much  led  astray  by  follow- 
ing an  English  guide-book :  For  one  horse, 
per  post,  1  florin  70  kr. ;  pour  boire  for  pos- 
tillion per  German  mile  (5  English  miles), 
S5  kr. ;  one  place  in  the  eilwagen  per  Ger- 
man mile,  56  kr. ;  one  place  in  the  eilwagen 
from  Bregenz  to  Innspruck,  16  fl.  10  kr. ; 
one  seperat-eilwagen,  per  post,  7  il.  52  kr. ; 
one  seperat-eilwagen  to  Innspruck,  4  places, 
98  fl.47kT. 

The  language  spoken  in  the  north  of 
Tyrol  is  the  German,  that  in  the  south  the 
Iti^ian. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  particular  dress  peculiar  to  the 
peasantry  of  the  Tyrol,  as  it  varies  so  much 
in  the  different  Thais  or  valleys.  The  men 
generally  wear  brown  jackets,  breeches  to 
the  knee,  stockings  from  about  two  inches 
hdow  the  breeches  to  the  ankle,  but  no  far- 
ther; the  feet  are  covered  with  immense 
thick  shoes ;  the  hats  partake  of  the  Italian 
brigand  style,  high  black  velvet,  ornament- 
ed with  a  cock's  feather  or  bunch  of  flow- 
ers ;  and  sooner  expect  to  meet  a  dog  with- 
out his  tail  than  a  Tyrolese  without  his 
porcelain  pipe,  and  blue  or  red  umbrella. 
The  females  usually  wear  short  dark  pet- 
ticoats, stuff  jackets,  and  gray  or  green 
stockings,  a  Leghorn  hat  with  an  immense 
brim,  a  velvet  cap  like  the  males,  or  a  loose 
handkerchief,  never  forgetting  that  interm- 
inable red  or  blue  umbrella. 

In  addition  to  our  direct  route  through 
the  Tyrol  to  Munich  via  Bludenz,  $tuben, 
Landeck,  and  Innspruck,  there  are  several 
others  which  are  very  interesting,  viz. : 

1.  From  Bregenz  to  Venice  w»  seven  days, 
viz.,  via  Landeck,  FinstermQnz  Pass,  Mais, 
Trafoi,  Meran,  and  Botzen,  in  six  days. 
From  Botzen  by  rail  in  Ave  hours  to  Vero- 
na, and  three  and  a  half  hours  to  Venice. 

2.  Next,  from  Trafoi  to  the  Baths  of  Bor- 
mio,^Tirano,  Sondrio,  to  Varenna,  in  seven 
days.     See  1st  excursion. 

3.  From  Botzen  to  Sterzing,  and  over 
the  Brenner  Pass,  in  eight  days  from  Bre- 
genz.    See  Ist  excursion. 

4.  If  wishing  to  return  to  Switzerland, 
not  visiting  Munich,  in  ten  days  the  follow- 
ing excursion  can  be  made :  From  Bregenz 


to  Varenna  in  seven  days.  See  2d  excur- 
sion. From  Varenna  to  Chiavenna,  over 
the  Splugen  Pass,  via  Mala,  Tbusis,  and 
Coire,  by  rail  to  Zurich. 

5.  From  Bregenz  via  Landeck,  Finster- 
mQnz Pass,  Stelvio,  Bormio,  Bernini  Pass, 
the  Glaciers,  Julier  Pass,  Tiefenlcasten,  to 
Coire. 

We  shall  describe  in  detail  the  two  prin- 
cipal routes.  The  first,  direct  from  Bre- 
genz to  Innspruck,  via  Feldkirch,  the  Arle- 
berg  Pass,  and  Landeck ;  time  three  days. 
The  other,  which  will  give  the  traveler  a 
veiy  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Tyrol,  is 
from  Bregenz  b}*  the  Arleberg  Pass  to  Lan- 
deck, over  the  FinstermQnz  Pass  to  Meran 
and  Botzen,  and  via  Sterzing  across  the 
Brenner  Pass  to  Innspruck.  From  thence 
to  Munich  via  Salzburg,  by  rail,  through 
one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in  Europe. 

The  roads  over  all  these  routes  are  very 
good,  and  can  be  traveled  with  vetturino ; 
single  travelers  by  eilwagen  or  omnibus. 

BregenZy  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Constance,  contains  8000  inhabitants. 
HM  d^A  utricke,  on  the  lake,  the  best.  The 
landlord,  who  was  formerly  a  guide,  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  Tyrol,  and  will  pro- 
cure guides,  horses,  and  vetturino  for  you. 

The  principal  trade  of  Bregenz  is  export- 
ing wooden  houses,  which  are  made  by  the 
peasants  in  the  valley,  and  brought  here  in 
pieces.  There  are  several  Roman  mins  to 
be  seen  in  and  around  the  city.  It  was  in 
this  vicinity  that  Tiberius  and  Drusus 
fought  the  Vindelicians,  having  conveyed 
an  army  of  Romans  across  the  Lake  Con- 
stance by  means  of  a  fleet  constructed  on 
its  banks. 

After  ascending  the  hill  of  Gebhatxbberfff 
or  Schlossberg,  where  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Mont- 
fort,  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  of 
Lake  Constance  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try may  be  obtained.  After  passing  the 
town  of  Domltimy  which  contains  7000  in- 
habitants— ^nearly  all  of  whom  are  employ- 
ed making  wooden  houses,  and  the  pretty 
town  of  Ifohenems,  we  arrive  at  Feldkirch, 
ffStel  Post  and  Engel  Oahriel.  This  town 
is  a  natural  fortress  inclosed  by  mount- 
ains, and  was  formerly  the  key  to  this  side 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  guarded  by  the  ancient 
castle  of  Sohattenberg.  The  town  is  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  River  III;  contains 

some  1700  inhabitants.    There  are  several 
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oil  and  cotton  mills.  A  defil«  neir  here 
has  been  frequently  the  theatre  of  bloody 
combats  between  the  French  and  Austrians. 
In  1799,  a^r  the  intrenchments  of  Fold- 
lurch  had  been  taken  by  the  French,  Ma«- 
sena,  the  French  general,  advanced  on  the 
town,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  Austrians. 
The  same  event  happened  to  the  French 
general  Molitor  a  year  later. 

After  passing  the  towns  of  Bludenz  and 
Dalaasy  we  arrive  at  Stubemy  at  the  western 
base  of  the  Arlberg.  HStel  Post.  This 
town  is  the  line  which  separates  Vorarl- 
berg  from  the  Tyrol.  From  here  the  af- 
fluents of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  take  their 
separate  courses.  We  now  approach  the 
summit  of  the  pass  by  a  winding  road,  con- 
structed by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and 
arrive  at  the  HotpUx  of  St,  CkriUopker,  The 
founder  of  this  charitable  institution  was 
once  a  poor  cowherd,  who  formed  the  be- 
nevolent design  of  erecting  this  building  for 
the  protection  of  travelers,  who  fkvquent- 
ly  perished  in  the  snow-storms  in  cross- 
ing the  pass.  He  made  a  tour  through  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  collecting  subscrip- 
tions, and  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
hundreds  of  lives.  Snow  often  lies  on  the 
road  in  the  winter  season  to  a  depth  of 
twenty-five  feet.  We  saw  it  six  feet  deep 
as  early  as  September  in  1862. 

St.  Anton — H^tel  Beckunff^  very  comfort- 
able, where  travelers  stop  for  the  night. 
The  scenery  of  this  neighborhood  is  highly 
interesting.  The  hills  and  mountains  are 
mostly  covered  with  forests  of  fir,  and  stud- 
ded and  relieved  by  villages  and  fine  old 
castles. 

After  passing  the  village  of  Flirgeh,  no- 
tice the  picturesquely  situated  Castle  of 
Wiesberg.  The  *River  Rosanna,  along 
whose  lovely  banks  we  are  traveling,  here 
leaps  from  rock  to  rock,  forming  most  love- 
ly cascades. 

Landeek — hotels  Pout  and  Sdkwarxen 
Adkr — built  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
Inn,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  roads,  viz., 
that  trom  jnnspruck ;  from  Bregenz,  and 
over  the  Finstermtknz  Pass.  The  town  is 
mostly  surrounded  with  heights  which, 
with  their  castles  and  villas,  present  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  In  this  vicinity,  in 
1809,  a  most  desperate  fight  took  place  be- 
tween the  Bavarians  and  Tyrolese,  in  which 
nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  former  were  cut 
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[If  maUng  the  tour  over  the  Flnster- 
munz  Pass  to  Botzen  and  back  to  Ina-* 
spruck,  over  the  Brenner  Pass,  yon  bers 
turn  off  to  the  right.  This  route  we  shall 
describe  after  having  described  Innspmck.  J 

Three  miles  lh>m  Landeek  we  pass  tfaa 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Kronbtm^  situated  oa 
the  top  of  a  high  rock,  in  a  most  picturesqite 
position. 

Imtt — Ilofel  Post.  A  rery  fine  town,  the 
houses  being  nearly  all  new,  the  town  hav. 
ing  been  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1822.  A  short  distance  firom  Imst,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  village  of  Brennb&chl,  where, 
in  1854,  the  King  of  Saxony  died  of  wovnds 
received  from  the  feet  of  his  horsea  after 
having  been  thrown  from  his  carriage.  la 
the  inn  where  he  died  the  following  inscrip- 
tion  may  be  seen:  **Le  9  aout,  1854,  vers 
11  h.  du  matin,  S.  M.  Fr6d6ric  Auguste,  rot 
de  Saxe,  mourut  des  suite  de  blessures  re- 
9ues  k  la  t^.**  A  few  steps  from  the  town 
a  small  chapel  has  been  erected  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  accident  occurred.  This 
custom  will  be  noted  in  traversing  all  the 
roads  through  the  T^pl.  The  uncertainty 
of  life  is  marked  in  every  direction.  Wher> 
ever  a  fatal  accident  has  happened,  a  me- 
morial is  planted,  consisting  of  a  cross  or 
crucifix,  with  a  record  of  the  event,  and  a 
request  to  wayforers  to  say  a  prayer  for  the 
good  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  numerous  crosses  set 
up  as  guide-posts  in  every  direction,  which 
expresses  the  true  devotional  and  reli^ns 
feeling  which  exists  among  the  natives. 

Before  arriving  at  the  town  of  Silz,  we 
pass,  on  the  right,  the  nuns  of  the  Castle 
of  Petertburffy  the  birthplace  and  residence 
of  Margaret  of  Tyrol,  or  "  Pouting  Meg,*' 
as  she  was  tailed,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
line  of  Tyrolean  princes.  She  married  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  took 
the  Tyrol  as  her  dowry. 

After  passing  Silz,  notice  on  the  right 
the  monastery  of  Stams,  founded  by  the 
mother  of  Conradin,  who  was  beheaded  at 
Naples  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  took  the  title  of  King  of  the  Two  Sic- 
ilies, was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
and  defeated  by  Charies  of  Anjon  in  his 
struggle  for  the  .throne  of  Naples.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  his  mother  devoted  the 
money  she  had  collected  for  his  ransom  to 
the  founding  of  this  monastery.  The  chnivb 
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contains  several  objects  of  interest.  In 
the  sepulchral  chapej  may  be  seen  the 
tombs  of  many  of  the  dukes  of  Tyrol.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  of  the  Empty  Purse,  and 
Bianca  Maria  Sfurza,  second  wife  of  Max- 
imiliuu  I.,  are  also  buried  here.  After  pass- 
ing the  small  village  of  7Vr//«,  we  arrive  at 
Zirl,  a  small  but  handsomely-situated  vil- 
lage, whence  the  ascent  of  the  SoUteiny  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Inn- 
spnick,  is  made.  The  Solstein  is  nearly 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  wide-spreading  view  from  its 
summit  over  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  and 
Isar  is  most  glorious.  Twenty  minutes 
from  Zirl  and  we  arrive  at  Mcardnttcard, 
a  perpendicular  buttress  of  the  Solstein 
mountain.  Nearly  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  road,  in  a  cave  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
three  crucifixes  may  bo  seen:  they  were 
erected  in  commemoration  of  a  miracle  sup- 
posed to  have  been  worked  during  the  life 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  tradi- 
tion is  that  the  emperor,  on  one  occasion 
when  out  hunting,  coming  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  missed  his  footing 
and  fell  some  dbtance  down  the  precipice, 
bat,  on  the  verge  of  the  perpendicular  rock, 
he  managed  to  arrest  his  headlong  career 
by  clinging,  head  downward,  to  a  ledge  of 
rock,  but  in  such  a  position  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  save  himself,  nor  could  any 
mortal  approach  him.  While  in  this  peril- 
ous situation  he  was  perceived  from  below, 
and  pra^'ers  were  offered  up  for  his  soul  by 
the  CUV&  of  Zirl.  At  the  moment  when 
the  Host  was  being  elevated  an  angel  ap- 
peared by  the  side  of  the  emperor,  just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  releasing  his  hold, 
his  strength  having  failed  him,  and  carried 
him  by  an  unknown  road  to  the  summit, 
so  say  the  natives;  but  non-believers  in 
miracles  say  the  emperor  was  saved  by  a 
hunter. named  Zips,  who  had  fled  to  the 
mountains  to  escape  the  punishment  of 
poaching,  and  who  had  been  led  to  the 
same  spot  by  a  wounded  chamois.  Of 
coarse  Zips  was  forgiven,  and  loaded  with 
honors  and  rewards.  The  question  be- 
tween the  angel  and  Zips  is  still  undecided. 
IxNSPRDCK  is  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  contains  14,000  inhabitants.  HM 
d'Attiriche  the  best— admirably  managed 
for  the  last  three  years,  since  conducted 
by  M. T.Baer,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Jnn,  and  nearly  inclosed  with  mountains 


varying  from  six  to  ten  thousand  feet 
in  height.  The  river  is  crossed  by  two 
bridges,  one  of  wood,  and  the  other  a  hand- 
some suspension  bridge  of  recent  construc- 
tion. On  the  12th  of  April,  1809,  the  for- 
mer of  the  two-  was  the  scene  of  a  sangui- 
nary struggle  between  the  Tyrolese  and  Ba- 
varians, in  which  the  latter  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  On  the  29th  of  May  and 
18th  of  August  of  the  same  year  these 
combats  were  renewed  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale,  but  every  time  with  the  same 
effect. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  in  Inn- 
spruck  is  the  tomb  of  Maximilian  I.  in  the 
nofkirche,  or  church  of  the  Franciscans. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  Fplendid 
monuments  in  Europe,  and  a  sight  of  it 
alone  will  repay  a  visit  to  the  Tyrol.  The 
monument  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  and  consists  of  a  high  marble  sar- 
cophagus, on  which  the  effig}-  of  Maximil- 
ian in  bronze  appears  kneeling.  The  stat- 
ue is  by  Ludovico  del  Duca.  On  the  sides 
of  the  sarcophagus  are  24  reliefs  in  marble, 
representing  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  the  emperor.  Nob.  8, 9, 10,  and  11 
are  considered  the  finest  specimens  of  Alex- 
ander Colin,  of  Mechlin,  who  executed 
from  No.  1  to  20.  From  21  to  24  were  ex- 
ecuted by  Bernard  Abel,  of  Cologne.  No. 
8,  the  return  of  Margaret,  Maximilian's 
daughter,  from  France,  is  roost  exquisitely 
executed.  These  skillfully  and  elaborate- 
ly executed  specimens  of  bas-reliefs  aro 
considered  the  very  perfection  of  the  art. 
They  are  covered  with  screens,  which  will 
be  removed  by  the  sacristan,  who  will  ex- 
plain the  different  compartments,  and  will 
expect  a  fee  of  20  kr.  You  will  notice 
here,  as  you  must  have  noticed  in  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  guide,  after 
having  pointed  out  on  the  bas-reliefs  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  spears  which  are 
broken  off,  will  tell  you  it  was  the  French 
Vandals  who  did  it.  Now,  as  many  of 
these  are  more  delicate  than  a  pipe-stem, 
we  only  wonder  how  they  could  have  been 
BO  well  preserved  for  so  long  a  time.  The 
fact  is,  had  the  French  wished  to  destroy 
such  works  of  art,  one  man  could  have  do* 
£Eiced  the  whole  in  five  minutes.  English 
guide-books  make  it  a  point  to  attribute 
all  damage  done  to  works  of  art  to  the  Van« 
dalism  of  the  French,  and  parrot  sacris- 
tans and  guides  repeat  the  stoiy  i  so  it  isi 
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all  over  Spsio,  vhererer  a  sUtionaiy  work 
of  art  has  suffered  any  damage^  however 
■Ught,  "  the  French  did  it !  '*  Our  experi. 
•nee  is  that  the  French  treated  their  ene- 
mies much  better  than  the  English  did 
their  allies ;  and  this  oft-repeated  story, 
*< the  French  did  it,"  is  aU  '*  bosh !" 

Surrounding  the  monument  are  24  bronze 
statues,  of  the  heroic  size,  not  colossal,  and 
represent  principally  male  and  female 
members  of  the  house  of  Austria.  They 
were  modeled  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  16th  century,  and  are  most  exquisitely 
executed.  They  commence  with  Clovis 
of  France  and  end  with  Albert  11.,  em- 
peror of  Austria.  The  artists  were  Gregory 
L6i9er  and  the  brothen  Godl. 

The  sacristan  will  now  conduct  yon  to 
the  Siher  Chapel,  so  named  from  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin  in  silver  which  it  contains. 
The  altar-piece  is  of  the  same  metal.  It 
was  erected  by  Ferdinand  II.  while  living, 
as  a  mausoleum  fur  himself  and  his  beauti- 
ful wife,  Philippine  Welser  of  Augsbui^, 
who  was  considered  the  handsomest  woman 
of  her  day.  The  effigy  of  Ferdinand  is  of 
white  marble,  and  is  attributed,  as  well  as 
the  bas-reliefs  which  represent  the  princi- 
pal events  in  his  life,  to  Alexander  CoKn. 
The  23  small  bronze  statues  of  saints  are 
supposed  to  represent  different  members  of 
the  house  of  Austria. 

On  your  left,  as  3'ou  enter  the  chureh, 
notice  the  statue  or  monument  of  Andr^ 
Hofer.  His  remains  were  brought  from 
Mantua  in  1828,  where  he  had  been  shot 
by  order  of  Napoleon.  The  statue  is  by 
Schaller,  and  represents  him  as  a  Tyrolese 
peasant,  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder  and  a 
banner  in  his  hand.  The  history  of  this 
patriot  is  short  and  exciting.  He  was  an 
innkeeper  on  the  River  Passer,  near  Meran, 
when,  in  1808,  Austria  declared  war  against 
France,  and,  being  a  man  of  fine  address, 
noted  for  his  honesty,  piety,  and  eloquence, 
he  soon  gained  complete  command  over  the 
passions  of  his  countr}'men,  who,  under  his 
leadership,  drove  in  a  single  year  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  five  times  from  her 
lovely  valleys.  In  July,  1809,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  armistice  of  Znaim,  the  Aus- 
trian troops  withdrew  from  the  Tyrol,  leav- 
ing the  inhabitants  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Hofer  was  appointed  leader  of  all 
the  forces.  The  following  month  the 
French  were  defeatod  in  attempting  to 
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cross  the  Brenner  Pksa.  Three  days  liter, 
and  the  great  battle  of  Isel  Beig  was  (ought, 
when  Hofer  was  again  victoxions,  and, 
with  a  much  inferior  force,  compelled  the 
French  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol,  when  Hofer 
makes  a  triumphal  entr^'  into  InnsprocL 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Tyrolese  gov 
ernment,  and  occupies  -the  roysl  pslaoe. 
He  remained  six  weeks,  dressing  as  be  for- 
merly dressed,  in  hb  peasant's  ceetnme, 
and  not  costing  his  government  over  $5 
per  day  for  his  personal  expenses.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  sent  him  a  golden  chain 
and  ennobled  the  family,  granting  Hofer  t 
coat  of  arms.  The  following  month,  Na- 
poleon having  re-enforced  his  army  in  a 
powerful  manner,  the  French  again  got 
possession  of  Innspruck. 

In  November,  1809,  after  the  trestf  of 
peace  at  Schonbrunn,  Hofer  was  ordered  hy 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  lay  down  hit 
arms ;  but,  thinking  the  order  a  foigenr, 
he  refused,  and  the  Austrian  troops  hsving 
been  withdrawn,  the  Tyrolese  were  finally 
overcome,  and  the  leaden  dispersed  to  the 
mountains.  Hofer  lay  concealed  in  a  oub> 
erable  chalet  for  two  months,  a  price  hsv- 
ing  been  set  upon  his  head.  He  was  be- 
trayed by  a  Judas  named  Roffl.  who  lired 
but  a  short  distance  from  where  H(^r  wn 
concealed,  and  whose  house  is  now  pointed 
out  to  the  tourbt  as  the  ''  traitor's  house.'* 
Hofer  was  arrested  on  the  20th  of  Jannaxy, 
1810,  and  conveyed  to  Mantua,  where, 
twenty  da^'s  later,  he  was  shot  by  oida 
of  Bonaparte.  The  whole  history  of  thii 
remarkable  man  is  thus  concentrated  into 
a  single  3*ear,  but  his  memory  lives  on 
every  hill  throughout  the  Tyrol. 

Opposite  Hofer's  monument  is  one  erect- 
ed by  the  state  to  the  memory  of  her  sons 
who  fell  in  the  war  of  1796,  also  a  marble 
slab  containing  the  names  of  three  of  the 
officers  of  the  celebrated  Raiser-Jfiger  reg- 
iment, killed  in  1848.  One  of  them,  V»«^ 
tenant  Hofer,  was  grandson  of  Andf^  Ho- 
fer. 

In  this  church,  in  1641,  Christina,  qaeen 
of  Sweden,  was  converted,  and  recdved 
into  the  body  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Imperial  Palace  is  quite  an  exten- 
sive building,  erected  by  Maria  Therese  on 
the  site  of  the  former  residence  of  the 
Counts  of  Tyrol,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  an  earthquake  in  1770.  Before 
the  palace  is  a  bronze  equestrian  status 
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erected  by  Claudia  de  M^dida  to  her  hus- 
band, Leopold  V.  The  surroandmg  gar- 
dens make  a  beautiful  promenade.  Notice 
the  golden  roof  which  projects  from  the 
palace,  built  in  1425  by  Count  Frederick  of 
the  **  Empty  Purse,'*  who  foolishly  spent 
thirty  thousand  ducats  to  prove  his  nick- 
name was  misapplied. 

The  Muteum,  open  every  day  (Sundays 
excepted)  from  9  to  12  and  from  8  to  5.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  an- 
tiquities, sculptures,  and  designs,  with  nu- 
merous relics,  such  as  pieces  of  money 
couied  by  Hofer  when  ruling  in  Innspruck, 
his  bast,  sword,  and  an  amulet  which  he 
wore  in  his  hat ;  the  uniform  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I.  as  colonel  of  the  Kaiser- 
JAger  regiment.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Museum  are  displayed  specimens  of  the 
prodnce  and  manu&ctures  of  the  Tyrol, 
mineral  and  fossil  remains,  models  of  salt 
mines,  carvings  in  wood,  etc.,  etc 

£xamine,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  principal  street,  the  Areh  of  Triumpk, 
erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Innspruck  in 
1765,  in  honor  of  the  entrance  of  the  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa  with  her  husband, 
Frands  I.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  their  son,  Leopold  II.,  with  the  Infanta 
Maria  Ludovica.  In  the  same  street,  in 
front  of  the  Hotel  d' Antriche,  may  be  seen 
the  column  of  St.  Anne,  erected  1/06. 

By  all  means  visit  the  ancient  castle  of 
Ambftu,  which  can  be  reached  in  three 
qoarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  castles  in  the  country  for  its  age, 
dating  back  to  the  18th  century.  It  is  also 
noted  for  the  famous  *' Ambras  collection" 
of  antiquities,  which  were  removed  to  Vien- 
na in  1806.  It  was  the  favorite  residence 
tyf  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  lovely  wife,  Phil- 
ippine Welser.  The  view  from  the  tower 
Is  most  magnificent. 

Tourists  will  here  have  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  some  splendid  specimens  of 
tar^get^hooting  in  the  vicinity.  At  one  of 
the  Sckieu-ildtle,  or  shooting-grounds,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Inn,  we 
counted  over  400  targets  perfectly  riddled 
with  bullets.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  rooms  from  whence  they  shoot  were 
covered  with  these  targets. 

The  railroad  to  Vefona,  via  Brenner  Pass, 
was  finished  in  the  antnmn  of  1867.  See 
description  of  route^' * PoBset  into  Itaijf,'* 

From  Lcmdeek  to  Botztn,  via  the  Finster- 


munz  Pass,  and  from  Botzen  to  Innspruck, 
via  the  Brenner  Pass.  Time,  six  days. 
Steilwagen  twice  a  week,  omnibus  daily. 
The  Pass  of  the  FinstermQnz  is  considered 
one  of  the  grandest  of  the  Alps,  and  certain- 
ly the  finest  in  the  Tyrol. 

After  passing  the  castle  of  /an,  we  soon 
enter  a  narrow  gorge  or  defile,  which  has 
been  fiittal  to  numerous  invading  armies. 
The  most  memorable  is  that  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1809 ;  the  spot  is  now  marked  by 
a  government  fortification.  The  9th  of 
August,  1809,  a  division  of  the  French  and 
Bavarian  army,  numbering  10,000  men,  en- 
tered this  defile,  and  in  one  long  column 
marched  along  the  road  which  borders  the 
Biver  Inn,  and  over  which  hang  immense 
cliffs.  The  vanguard,  consisting  of  twelve 
hundred  men,iwere  allowed  to  pass  unmo- 
lested as  far  as  Prutz,  the  destination  of  the 
expedition ;  but  when  the  residue  of  the 
army  had  become  completely  closed  in 
by  the  overhanging  rocks,  the  tocsin  was 
sounded,  and  the  horrible  signal  reached 
the  ears  of  the  doomed  invaders,  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  cut  all  loose !" 
and  instantaneously,  from  every  direction 
through  the  entire  line,  huge  rocks  and 
trunks  of  trees  descended  with  fearful  force, 
crushing  with  one  mighty  avalanche  two 
thirds  oif  the  entire  army,  while  the  well- 
adjusted  rifle  of  the  Tyrolese  sharp-shooter 
did  frightful  execution  on  those  who  had 
escaped  the  first  descent;  in  the  mean  time, 
a  troop  of  peasants,  armed  with  swords, 
spears,  axes,  and  scythes,  beat  down  and 
completely  annihilated  the  remainder. 

Near  Prutz  are  situated  the  celebrated 
mineral  baths  of  Oblades,  the  best  organ- 
ized, and  one  of  the  finest  positions  in  the 
Tvrol.  Notice  here  the  mined  castle  of 
Laudegg ;  notice  at  this  spot  the  immense 
glacier  of  Gebatsch. 

Reid,  a  pretty  village— JTofe/  Posi.  This 
is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal,  and  here  is  situa- 
ted the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  estab- 
lished in  the  17th  century  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  Reformation,  which  was  rapid- 
ly spreading  toward  the  southern  side  of 
the  Alps. 

After  passing  the  village  otPfunds,  sit- 
uated on  both  banks  of  the  Inn,  the  new 
and  magnificent  road  begins.  It  was  fin- 
ished in  1855,  and  its  grand  and  bold  con- 
struction merits  the  admiration  of  modem 
times.    Notice  the  spot  where  the  old  road, 
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which  miu  along  on  m  level  with  the  river, 
crosses  the  Inn,  near  an  ancient  tower  and 
tome  dilapidated  buildings :  the  scene  is 
most  grand  and  romantic.     Half  way  up  | 
the  pass  the  small  inn  of  Uoeh  Fmttermumz  ' 
is  situated,  and  we  would  recommend,  in-  \ 
stead  of  stopping  to  feed  yonr  horses  at ' 
Pf  unds,  you  do  so  here,  that  is,  if  in  your  ] 
own  carriage,  or  on  foot,  as  the  eilwagen 
does  not  stop  here.     The  grandeur  of  the 
situation   is   unsurpassed,  and   the   riew 
through  the  defile  most  interesting. 

Naudert^  situated  nearly  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  contains 
1500  inhabiUnts ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  tribu- 
nal. A  magnificent  view  of  the  entire  £n- 
gardine  valley  may  be  had  from  this  point. 
Notice  the  old  castle  of  Naudersburg. .  The 
route  continues  to  ascend  until  the  giant 
of  the  Alps,  the  Ortler-Spitze,  appears  in 
all  his  glory.  After  passing  the  castle  of 
Frirstenbnrg,  and  the  monastery  of  M arien- 
burg,  with  its  innumerable  windows,  which 
are  situated  near  the  village  of  Buryat^  we 
arrive  at  the  plain  before  the  town  of  J/a2r, 
noted  for  being  the  battle-field  on  which 
the  Swiss  achieved  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Austrian  forces,  and  finally  gained  their 
independence,  in  1499. 

Mals  —  Ildlel  Po$t^-tk  town  of  Roman 
origin :  nothing  of  interest.  Passing  from 
the  town,  notice  the  ancient  tower  of  Frcih- 
Uchtburg,  Farther  on  to  our  right,  notice 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Lichen' 
herg^  the  property  of  Count  Rhuen,  and  to 
our  left  the  castle  of  Count  Trapp,  which 
contains  some  fine  arms  and  armor  belong- 
ing to  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  inhabited, 
but  may  sometimes  be  visited.  [Travel- 
ers who  do  not  intend  visiting  Italy  again, 
or  who  have  crossed  the  Splugen  Pass  to 
the  Lake  of  Como,  should  make  an  excur- 
sion over  the  Stdvia,  the  highest  road  in 
Europe,  being  9200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  nearly  1000  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  Two  days  would  serve 
to  make  the  excursion.  Conveyances 
cross  from  Mals  to  the  Baths  of.  Bormio  in 
12  hours.]  After  passing  the  village  of 
Naiumt^  Nature  puts  on  her  loveliest  garb. 
The  vine  and  the  olive,  the  chestnut  and 
the  walnut,  covered  with  the  richest  fol- 
iage, are  exquisitely  relieved  by  the  smil- 
ing villages,  lovely  villas,  feudal  castles, 
and  picturesque  cascades. 

Jferan,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tyrol 
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before  Innspruck  was  honored  with  that 
appellation,  contains  some  2500  inhabit- 
ants :  Hotd  dk  la  Po^  and  Comple  dtMe- 
ram.  It  is  very  tieautifully  situated  on  the 
Passeyrbach,  which  has  frequently  neariy 
destroyed  the  town  by  overflowing  its 
banka.  The  town  is  now  protected  bv  s 
massive  dike,  which,  being  planted  With 
trees,  is  converted  into  a  beautiful  prome- 
nade, at  the  end  of  which  notice  the  shoot- 
ing-gallery  and  Cunaal.  The  castles  in 
the  vicinity  are  very  numerous:  tbepria- 
cipal  is  the  Tgroif  from  which  the  couitiy 
derives  its  name,  and  which  was  the  fer- 
mer  residence  of  its  princes.  It  is  psitlj 
in  ruins,  but  will  well  re'pay  a  visit :  «»• 
tioe  its  curious  carvings.  The  views  inn 
its  grounds  are  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. It  is  in  chaige  of  a  descendant  of 
the  patriot  Hofler.  The  cutXe  of  LeMberf 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  preserved:  it 
is  about  three  miles  from  Meran,  in  a  moct 
delightful  position,  surrounded  with  olive 
and  citron  trees,  and  beautiful  tenaecs  of 
sloping  vineyards.  It  was  formeriy  owa- 
ed  by  the  Counts  of  Fuchs,  but  is  noir  tiM 
property  of  M.  Kirehlichner. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  portion  of 
the  basin  of  the  Adige  is  that  ocenpied  bf 
tiie  castle  of  SchStma,  the  property  of  tbe 
Count  of  Meran,  son  of  tbe  Ardidnke  Johi 
of  Austria.  It  is  near  tbe  entrance  to  tbe 
valley  of  Pasaeyrthal :  ifca  portcullis  sad 
drawbridge  are  still  in  uae,  and  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

The  entire  distance  from  hence  toBoticB 
is  rich  in  vineyards,  ancient  castles  without 
number,  and  the  richest  vegetation. 

Botteny  finely  situated  at  the  conflnenoe 
of  the  Telfer  and  Eisach,  a  short  distance 
above  where  their  united  waters  empty  into 
the  Adige.  It  contains  10,000  inhabit- 
ants :  H6tel  Kaiserknme.  Botsen  hss  s 
large  trade,  being  intersected  by  the  roads 
leading  from  Austria,  Italy,  and  Switae^ 
land ;  and  since  the  railroad  has  been  fin- 
ished, connecting  it  with  Venice  and  ^l- 
Ian  by  Verona,  this  trade  has  largely  in- 
creased. A  strong  dike  of  masomy,  two 
miles  long  and  nearly  twenty-foor  fc«* 
high,  has  been  constructed  to  defend  the 
town  from  the  irruptions  of  the  turbulent 
Telferbach,  which  would  otherwise  o^ten 
overflow  it.  The  principal  streets  sre  bor- 
dered with  arcades,  similar  to  those  of 
Padua  and  Berne. 
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Botzen,  the  nearest  point  of  departure  to 
the  BcUhs  ofBormio,  noted  for  their  magical 
effects  in  cases  of  goat,  skin  diseases,  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  liver,  the  nerves, 
and  chronic  catarrh.  Dr.  Williams  says 
these  baths  offer  more  advantages  in  point  of 
dryness,  shelter,  and  comfort  than  any  other 
of  the  high  monntain  resorts  in  the  Alps. 
Hotel  is  finely  managed ;  saloons,  reading 
and  billiard  rooms,  and  40  bathing-rooms. 

from  Botzen  to  Inrupntek  by  rail  in  6 
boars,  and  fh>m  Botzen  to  Verona  in  6 
faoiurs.  This  is  the  first  rail  communication 
•cross  the  Alps, opened  Aug.,*67,  and  is  one 
of  the  grandest  works  of  modem  engineer- 
ing. This  road  affords  the  most  direct  com- 
mnnication  between  Italy  and  Germany. 

After  passing  the  small  village  of  Atas- 
wanffj  which  contains  nothing  worthy  of 
note,  we  arrive  at  Klaiuen^  a  small  town 
with  a  single  street,  which  skirts  the  banks 
of  the  river.  On  a  high  precipice  above 
the  town  stands  the  Convent  o/Seben :  it  is 
of  "very  ancient  date,  and  was  originally  a 
Bhsetian  fortress ;  after  that  a  Roman  cas- 
tle. In*  the  13th  century  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  archbishop.  On  the  northern 
tower,  which  is  nearly  600  feet  above  the 
road,  may  bo  seen  a  crucifix  :  it  marks  the 
spot  where  one  of  the  nuns,  during  the 
French  invasion,  after  having  been  pur- 
aoed  ftom  chamber  to  chamber  by  some 
brutal  soldiers,  leaped  from  the  rock,  as 
tbe  only  means  of  preserving  her  vow  of  ' 
chastity  unbroken.  The  Capuchin  Con- 
vent, outside  the  town,  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  Tyrol :  it  was  founded  by  the  queen 
of  Charles  If.  of  Spain,  whose  confessor 
was  a  native  of  Klausen,  and  on  whose  ac- 
coont  the  queen  bestowed  much  riches  on 
the  establishment,  such  as  mass  robes  and 
other  church  ornaments,  jewels,  books,  and 
pictures.  In  1797,  daring  the  French  war, 
the  women  and  girls  of  the  vicinity  took  a 
very  active  part  in  defending  the  various 
passes  against  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  sent  them  a  letter 
expressing  his  thanks  for  their  timely  as- 
sistance. 

.Brixeny  situated  in  a  very  picturesque 
position,  amid  luxuriant  vegetation,  con- 
tains 8500  mhabitants.  The  town  itself  is 
by  no  means  cleanly.  Hotel  Sonne.  It 
was  for  nine  hundred  years  the  capital  of 
an  ecclesiastical  principality,  and  is  still 
the  residence  of  an  archbisliop.     It  was 


united  to  Tyrol  in  1802.  The  principal 
building  is  the  Cathedral,  with  two  high, 
towers.  The  interior  is  richly  decorated 
with  marbles ;  was  finished  in  1754.  No- 
tice the  adjoining  cloisters,  with  some  very 
ancient  frescoes. 

The  episcopal  palace,  which  lies  south- 
west of  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  an 
immense  garden,  is  a  beautiful  building, 
and  well  worth  a  visit.  There  are  numer- 
ous convents  in  the  town,  one  of  which  is 
English. 

Before  arriving  at  Sterzing,  we  pass  one 
of  those  numerous  defiles  so  advantageous 
to  the  Tyrolese  in  defending  their  country 
against  invasion.  Notice  a  small  chapel 
on  the  roadside,  which  marks  the  spot 
where  the  French  advance  guard,  under 
Joubert,  were  defeated.  Near  this  same 
spot,  in  1703,  the  Bavarians,  under  the 
prince  elector,  Max  Emanuel,  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  Tyrolese. 

Sterzif^j  a  very  pretty  town,  and  for- 
merly very  wealthy,  owing  to  the  rich  sil- 
ver and  copper  mines  which  at  one  time 
existed  here.  It  contains  2200  inhabitants. 
Hotels  Post  and  Krone,  The  parish  church, 
just  outside  the  town,  contains  abundant 
pToofe  of  the  wealth  of  the  miners,  and  of 
the  former  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
mines,  however,  are  now  exhausted,  and 
the  town  depends  nearly  altogether  on  the 
through  travel. 

From  Sterzing  we  now  make  the  ascent 
of  the  Brenner,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Eisach.  From  the  summit  of  the  pass 
there  is  little  to  be  seen,  the  road  being 
completely  shut  in  with  high  hills.  No- 
tice, behind  the  inn,  a  small  rushing  stream ; 
this  gives  birth  to  the  Eisach.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  is  a  cascade  formed  by 
the  River  Sill.  After  passing  the  village 
of  Steinack,  most  of  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1853,  the  route  is  very  beautiful, 
and  at  Schdnberg  the  scenery  is  consider- 
ed the  finest  in  the  Tyrol.  Innspruck,  in 
the  deep  valley  which  you  now  see  f^om 
the  tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
looks  exceedingly  grand. 

From  Innspruck  to  Munich^  via  Kuffstem 
and  Rosenheim,  Time,  6  h.  Fare,  1st  class, 
8  fl. ;  2d  class,  5  fl.  80  kr.  At  Kuffstein, 
a  powerful  frontier  fortress  between  Tyrol 
and  Bavaria,  baggage  and  passports  are 
examined.  At  Rosenheim  you  change  cars, 
both  for  Munich  and  Vienna. 
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BalAurgy  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  pioT« 
Ince  of  that  name,  and  ibrmerly  the  seat  of 
a  Borereign  archbishopriCf  is  finely  sitiiated 
on  the  River  Salza,  which  flows  into  the  Inn. 
Population  19,000.  There  is  not  much  in 
the  town  to  detain  the  traveler,  although 
the  situation  is  of  surpassing  beauty.  HoUil 
de  VEurope^  one  of  the  most  beautifully- 
situated  and  best-kept  houses  in  Austria. 
Jaque  Heinzlman  is  a  good  commissioner, 
and  may  be  found  at  the  Europe. 

The  Cathedrai  is  an  imposing  strn^ 
ture,  built  in  the  Italian  style  of  arch- 
itecture during  the  eariy  part  of  the  17th 
century.  On  the  right,  as  you  enter,  no- 
tice a  fine  bronze  font  of  the  Idth  century ; 
also,  in  front  of  the  entrance,  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin. 

The  castle,  or  Hohensalzburg,  which 
crowns  the  heights  on  the  left  banlc  of  the 
river,  was  built  in  the  11th  century,  and 
served,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  both  as  a 
residence  and  strong-hold  for  its  warlike 
bishops.  It  is  now  used  as  a  barrack. 
Some  of  the  rooms,  however,  have  been 
restored  to  their  original  splendor.  Notice 
the  torture  chamber,  where  thousands  of 
Protestants  suffered  on  account  of  their  re 
formed  religion.  The  view  from  M&nch*' 
berffy  the  name  of  the  ridge  of  rock  on 
which  the  castle  is  built,  is  a  most  glorious 
one.  It  was  tunneled  by  the  Archbishop 
Siglsmund  in  1767.  The  archbishop  had 
formerly  another  palace  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  called  Mirabel;  being  de- 
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ftroyed  by  fire,  the  emperor  erected  a  mod- 
em building  on  the  site,  and  the  grounds 
have  been  thrown  open  for  a  public  prom- 
enade. 

Visit  the  collegiate  church  of  St,  Peter 
and  its  cemetery.  Under  the  arcades,  no- 
tice the  monument,  by  Schwanthaler,  erect- 
ed to  tlie  Polish  Countess  Lanckoronska. 
Here,  also,  is  the  tomb  of  Michael  Hayden, 
brother  of  the  great  composer.  Near  tlw 
Hofbrwmen  (a  very  beautiful  fountain^ 
notice  the  bronze  statue  of  Moeartj  lij 
Schwanthaler.  In  erecting  tliis  mooa- 
ment  numerous  Roman  mosaics  and  an- 
tiques were  found,  which  may  he  seen  in 
the  Muteum, 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Sals- 
burg  are  very  numeroos.  The  principal  art 
the  palace  of  Helbrmm:  the  water-woifci 
are  most  curious ;  the  tak  tniMs  ofHuOaky 
and  that  most  lovely  of  all  ezcnrsiaosyto 
Berchtesgaden  and  the  Laikt  Komffe.  Tliii 
last  excursion  will  require  a  whole  dar. 
The  scenery  of  this  \ik»  is  woadcrfuUy 
grand  and  magnificent,  surrounded  as  it  it 
by  a  wall  of  mountains  riung  nearly  ei^ 
thousand  fiset  on  every  side ;  the  water  is 
green,  deep,  and  limpid.  ExcursieniBti 
generally  take  a  lioat,  which  is  rowed  hy 
women,  and  go  as  far  as  ^.  Bartkohmem^ 
a  hunting-seat  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  in  whose  territory  the  lake  lies, 
where  travelers  are  furnished  with  rcAesh- 
ments.  Time,  1|  hours ;  each  rower  96  kr., 
and  boat  16  kr. 
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Bavaria  consists  of  two  distinct  divisions 
of  teTTitory,  which  cover  an  area  of  29,628 
square  miles,  and  contains  five  millions  of 
population.  The  larger  division  is  bound- 
ed on  the  south  and  east  by  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria ;  on  the  west  by  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  duchy 
of  &den ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  smaller 
German  states.  The  smaller  portion  is  to 
the  westward  of  the  Rhine,  and  bordering 
on  the  French  frontier.  It  has  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  two  hundred  miles  long, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide.  The 
greater  portion  of  Bavaria  is  within  the 
basin  of  the  Danube,  which  crosses  the 
country  from  west  to  east,  and  is  watered 
by  that  river  and  its  numerous  affluents. 
The  climate  is  in  general  temperate  and 
salubrious. 

Bavaria  is  particularly  noted  for  the 
good  quality  of  its  beer,  wliich  is  &r  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  country ;  in  fact, 
its  flavor  is  entirely  different ;  but  you  must 
drink  k  m  Munich.  The  quantity  drunk 
and  brewed  is  incredible.  Allowing  twen- 
ty-five million  gallons  to  be  exported  every 
year,  the  quantity  brewed  would  leave  sev- 
enteen  gallons  per  annum  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom. 

The  population  of  Bavaria  does  not  in- 
^i^ease  so  rapidly  as  in  other  German  prov- 
inces, principally  owing  to  the  law  regular 
ting  marriages,  which  says  that** no  mar- 
riage between  people  without  capital  shall 
be  allowed  without  the  permission  of  the 
poor  iiytitutions."  If  any  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor,  itfhose  duty  it  is  to 
^oep  a  careful  watch  on  persons  wishing 
to  evade  this  law,  should  be  derelict  in  their 
duty,  they  are  answerable  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  families  arising  from  the  union, 
■nottld  they  not  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
■••▼es.  The  law  is  unquestionably  a  good 
«M  to  prevent  improvidenrunions,  but  on 
wo  score  of  morality  it  is  questionable,  as 
in  Honich  half  the  births  are  illegitimate. 


Munichy  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Isar, 
nearly  1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  contains  176,088  inhabitants,  including 
a  garrison  of  4000  soldiers.  Its  hotels  (and 
they  are  equal,  if  not  snperior,  to.  any  in 
Germany)  are  Bagerimiher  iTi}^  (Bavarian 
Hotel),  Zu  den  Vier  Jakreneken  (The  Four 
Seasons).  The  Ba- 

varian is  an  immense  establishment,  situ- 
ated on  Promenaden  Platz,  one  of  the  finest 
positions  in  the  city.  The  rooms  are  all 
large,  spacious,  and  cheap.  American  and 
English  papers  are  kept  in  the  reading- 
room  ;  hot  and  cold  baths  in  the  house ; 
servants  speaking  all  languages ;  and, 
what  is  best,  when  you  know  you  must  re- 
main at  least  a  week  in  the  city  to  "  do" 
it  well,  having  the  director  doing  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  make  you  oomfortap 
ble.  The  house  is  under  the  able  dureo- 
tion  of  M.  Louis  Waelsel.  The  Four  Sea- 
sons is  very  finely  situated  in  the  Nea 
Maximilian  Street,  near  the  Place  Max 
Joseph  and  the  Theatre.  This  street  is 
the  fisuihionable  promenade,  and  contains 
the  finest  houses  in  Munich,  and  perhaps 
in  Germany.  It  was  built  at  the  express 
command  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  is 
now  considered  the  first  promenade  in  or 
around  the  city.  This  spacious  hotel  is 
entirely  new,  and  furnished  in  the  most 
fashionable  style.  The  house  has  one  pe- 
culiarity, and  it  would  be  well  if  all  other 
houses  in  Europe  would  adopt,  the  plan, 
viz. :  Your  bill,  in  detail,  is  sent  to  your 
room  every  night ;  not  that  you  should 
pay  it  every  day,  but  every  day  you  can 
remember  what  you  ordered  during  the 
day,  and  can  correct  the  error  at  once, 
should  there  be  one,  which  you  might  not 
be  able  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  week ;  the 
amount  is  carried  forward  every  day.  If 
yon  do  not  care  about  items,  you  need 
only  look  at  the  last  day's  bill,  which  will 
give  you  the  sum  total.  The  dining  sa^ 
loons,  coffee,  billiard,  and  smoking  rooms, 
are  very  elegant.  M.  August  Schimon's 
heirs  are  the  proprietors.  The  terms  ara 
very  moderate. 
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through  the  different  roome  bj  the  cuito- 
dian  at  the  same  time.  The  fee  u  24  kr. 
each  party. 

At  the  left  of  the  Testlbule,  as  you  enter, 
are  the  0dy$$etU'8dle,  six  rooms  devoted  to 
representations  and  scenes  from  the  Odys- 
sey of  Homer.  They  are  painted  by  Hil- 
tensberger  in  encaastic,  after  designs  by 
Schwanthaler.  Each  of  the  six  rooms  con* 
tains  four  poems,  in  eight  pictures.  One 
of  the  best  is  in  the  first  room,  where  the 
assemblage  of  the  gods  decide  tliat  Ulysses 
must  leave  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  re- 
turn to  his  native  land. 

The  magnificent  double  marble  stair- 
way, which  is  reserved  for  fetes  and  court 
solemnities,  conducts  you' to  the  state  apart* 
ments  on  the  first  floor  (second  story). 
Travelers,  however,  are  conducted  through 
an  antechamber  into  the  BaUroom,  which 
is  190  feet  long  by  40  wide.  The  walls  are 
decorated  by  figures  of  dancers  in  relief,  by 
Schwanthaler.  We  now  pass  into  two 
saloons  which  are  called  SaUxmt  ofBeauhf. 
They  are  adorned  with  87  portraits  of  the 
handsomest  females  who  have  lived,  or  still 
live  in  Munich.  They  were  taken  by  Jos. 
Stieler,  court  painter,  by  order  of  the  king. 
The  different  personages  have  occupied 
different  social  positions,  fh>m  the  queen 
on  the  tbrone  to  the  daughter  of  a  hour* 
geoise  of  Munich.  This  collection  is  unique 
of  its  kind,  as  thirty-six  such  beautiful 
women  were  never  before  seen  at  one  time, 
and  they  are  all  likenesses.  Lola  Montez, 
lately  dead,  was  one  of  the  thirty-six ;  but 
her  likeness  has  lately  been  removed  to 
the  new  Pinaoothek,  where,  for  an  extra 
fee,  it  may  be  seen.  The  royal  family 
were  compelled  to  remove  it  on  account  of 
flrequent  scurrilous  verses  written  by  Ba- 
varian students  on  the  subject.  The  two 
gems  of  the  collection,  in  our  opinion,  are 
No.  10,  the  Countess  Ir6ne,  of  Arco-Step- 
perg,  bom  Marquise  of  Pallavicinlj  and 
No.  32,  Guillemetti  Sulzer,  actress  of  the 
court  theatre.  For  the  first  time  these 
beautiful  portraits  have  been  photographed 
by  a  firm  that  has  the  exclusive  privilege 
in  Munich,  and  are  bound  in  book  form, 
under  the  title  of  **  Collection  of  Beau- 
ties*'—" Galerie  de  Trente-six  Portraits  de 
Femme,"  created  by  the  order  of  his  maj- 
esty, Louis  I.,  of  Bavaria.  They  may  be 
purchased  at  the  "  Wimmer  Collection." 
The  Hall  ofBonqwU^  or  o/BattkSf  com- 
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prise  fourteen  splendid  bsttle-ecemes,  paint- 
ed by  different  leading  artists,  represent- 
ing  the  principal  valiant  deeds  of  the  Ba> 
varian  army  between  the  years  1805  and 
1815.     After   repassing   the    Salles   des 
Beaut6s  and  de  Bal,  we  enter  into  thres 
saloons  dedicated  to  the  three  great  epochs 
in  the  history  of  Germany  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.    These  rooms  separate  the  Salle 
de  Bal  fnm  the  Salle  du  Trone.    The 
paintings  are  from  designs  ofJ.de  Scbnorr. 
The  first  is  the  Saloon  of  Okpiemc^ne^  com- 
prising six  large  and  twelve  small  pidora, 
illustrating  scenes  in  his  life.    The  six 
principal  are,  1.  Charlemagne  as  a  boy, 
anointed  king  of  the  Franks,  m  754,  iy 
Pope  Stephen  IL,  in  presence  of  his  fkther 
Pepin ;  2.  His  victory  over  Desiderioi  at 
Pavia ;  8.  His  victory  over  the  Saxons;  L 
Propagating  Christianity  among  the  van- 
quished ;  6.  The  Council  of  Frankfoct-oa- 
Main ;  6.  He  is  crowned  emperor  at  fioma 
by  Pope  Leo  IIL    The  twelve  smaller  pic- 
tures represent  the  events  that  would  nat- 
urally take  place  between  the  inddeati 
detailed  in  the  large  pictures. 

Saloon  ofFredericJc  Barfraroaaa.— Tbera 
are  six  large  pictures  and  several  small 
frescoes.  The  larger  are  generally  by  J. 
de  Schnorr.  1.  Frederick  Hohenstaafta 
(Barbarossa)  elected  Emperor  of  Germanj; 
2.  His  entrance  into  Milan  as  conqueror; 
9.  He  concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Venice 
with  Pope  Alexander  III. ;  4.  He  gives  s 
grand  public  festival  at  Mayenoe  m  11$: 
5.  The  battle  of  Inconinm;  6.  His  death  ia 
the  river  near  Seleucia. 

Saloon  o/Rudolpk  (fH€^wy,  foandff 
of  the  present  house  of  Austria.    The  fonr 
principal   pictures   represent,  L  Rudolph 
gives  his  horse  to  a  priest  for  the  purpoM 
of  carrying  some  water  to  administer  the 
Holy  Sacrament  to  a  dying  person ;  2.  Ha 
learns  that  he  is  elected  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many;  8.  He  defeats  Ottocar,  kuig  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  refused  to  recognise  his  elec- 
tion ;  4.  He  destroys  the  castles  of  the  rob- 
ber  knights  and  establishes  public  peace. 
Notice  the  friese  in  this  saloon:  it  wai 
executed  by  Schnorr.    This  suite  otroot^ 
has  a  suitable  termination  in  the  ^?Jf^ 
TVAie,  or  throne-room,  which  is  considaed 
the  verj'  perfection  of  architectural  beaa- 
ty,  and  richness  and  delicacy  of  omaosnt. 
The  decorations  are  gold  on  a  white  grooW' 
The  gallery  is  supported  by  twenty  O 
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rinthian  marble  columns,  between  which 
stand  twelve  colossal  bronze  statues,  rich- 
ly  gilded.    They  were  modeled  by  Schwan- 
thaler,  cast  by  Stiglmayer,  and  represent 
different  princes  of  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
commencing  .with  Otho  the  Illustrioas, 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  in  1253,  and 
ending  with  Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden. 
The  KSnigdtau^  or  New  Palace,  fronting 
on  Bfax  Joseph's  Square,  was  completed  in 
1835  by  King '  Louis,  from   designs  by 
Klenze :  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  at.  Florence.     Its  interior  ia  most 
magnificently  finished.     Only  the  ground 
floor  is  at  present  shown  to  stran^rs,  the 
royal  family  occupying  the  other  floors. 
The  apartments  of  the  king  are  omameni^ 
ed  with  representations  of  paintings  in  en-* 
caustic,' the  subjects  taken  from  the  Greek 
poets,  and  those  of  the  queen  from  scenes 
of  the  German  poets.    The  suite  of  rooms 
which  are  shown  illustrate  the  Niebelun- 
genlied,  one  of  the  great  poems .  of  Ger- 
many :  the  frescoes,  which  are  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, are  by  Schnorr.    The  first,  or  ante- 
room, gives  a  view. of  all  the  characters 
represented  in  the  tragedy*  Over  the  door, 
fte  supposed,  author,  of  the  poem,  between 
Kairative  and  iTradition,  the  two  sources 
of  his  poetry.    ;At  the  right  we  see  Sieg- 
fried and  Chriemhild :  farther  to  the  right, 
Hiigen,yoIker.    To  the  left  King  Qunther 
and  Bnmhilde.    At  the  same  .  side, , but 
higher  np,  Aberich,  guardian  of  the  treas- 
ure of  the  Niebelung,  and  Eckwardt,  mes- 
senger of  Chriemhild.     On  the  third  wall 
King  Etzel  and  his  faithful  Rudiger,  Die- 
trich of  Berne,  and  the  aged  Master  Hilde- 
lirande.    The  arch  over  the  window  con- 
tains the  mermaids  who  predict  to  Hagen, 
the  murderer  of  Siegfried,  his  defeat  at 
Vienna.    Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  Etzcl, 
are  the  parents  of  Siegfried,  King  Sieg- 
mond  and  Sieglinde.     Then  the  Queen 
Ute,  mother  of  Gunther,  with  her  two 
younger  sons,  Gemot  and  Gieselher.    The 
aeeond  is  the  Bridal  Chamber^  containing 
the  principal  episodes  in  the  life  of  Sieg- 
fried.   On  the  wall  fkdng  the  window,  his 
return  to  the  castle  of  King  Gunther  at 
Worms.    The  large  frescoes  are,  his  re- 
turn from  the  Saxon  war ;  the  arrival  of 
Brunhilde  at  Worms;  the  marriage  of 
Chriemhild  and  Siegfried,  by  which  the 
mysteries  of  the  poem  are  unraveled. 
ne  Ckanbet  of  Tnachtry^ — On  the  ceil- 


ing Chriemhild's  Dream :  har  falcon  de- 
voured by  two  eagles,  and  the  Niebelungs' 
treasure  guarded  by  gnomes.  Above  the 
doors — 1.  Chriemhild  points  out  to  Hagen 
the  spot  where  Siegfried  is  vulnerable,  for 
the  purpose  of  better  protecting  him ;  2. 
The  departure  of  Siegfried  for  the  chase ; 
3.  Sigbmunde  apprised  of  the  death  of  his 
son,  Siegfried ;  4.  Hagen  throws  into  the 
Rhine  the  treasure  of  the  Niebelungs.  The 
four  large  pictures  represent— 1.  The  quar- 
rel of  the  two  queens,  Chriemhild  and  Brun- 
hilde, at  th&  door  of  the  Munster ;  2.  The 
murder  of  Siegfried  by  Hagen  at  the  brook ; 
8.  Chriemhild,  in  going  to  the  church,  dis- 
covers the  dead  body  of  Si^fried  before 
the  door;  4.  She  recognizes  tibat  Hagen  is 
'the  murderer  of  her  husband,  becanse  at 
his  entrance  the  wounds  bleed  afresh. 

Th6  Chamber  ofRemngt  represents  the 
extermination  of  this  heroic  race,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bloody  revenge  of  Chriem- 
hild. The  mermaids  are  again  represent- 
ed on  the  ceiling,  which  contains  a  fulfill- 
ment of  their  prophecy.  The  principal 
pictures  are,  Chriemhild  reproaches  Ha- 
gen with  his  treason ;  combat  on  the  lad- 
der during  the  burning  of  the  palace ;  Die- 
trich overcomes  Hagen ;  Chriemhild  kills 
Hagen,  and  is  at  last  slain  by  Hildebrande. 

The  fifth  and  last  chamber  is  that  of 
LamentaUons,  which  represents  the  surviv- 
ing actors  in  the  drama  mourning  over  the 
events,  and  relating  them  to  the  Bishop  of 
Passau.  This  closes  our  description  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  palaces  in  Europe. 

The  Arcades  of  the  Hofgarten^  or  garden 
of  the  Court,  which  are  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Residena,  are  considered 
one  of  the  sights  of  Munich.  The  park  or 
garden  was  laid  out  by  Maximilian  I.  in 
1614,  but  is  much  changed  since  that  time ; 
whereas  in  former  times  it  contained  128 
fountains,  it  now  contains  but  four.  In 
the  centre  of  the  park  is  a  building  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Fountain,  surmounted 
with  a  statue  of  Bavaria  in  bronze.  The 
principal  ornaments  of  the  garden,  how- 
ever, are  the  frescoes  of  the  arcades,  and 
the  bazars,  collections  of  works  of  art,  ca^^ 
shops,  dining  and  supper  rooms,  which  bor- 
der its  margin.  During  the  summer  months 
the  military  band  plays  certain  days  in  the 
week,  when,  if  the  day  be  lovely,  all  the 
world  turns  out.  The  historical  frescoes 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  represent  the 
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most  iraportimt  eyents  in  the  history  cf  the 
reign  of  the  house  of  Wittolsbaeh.  There 
are  also  twenty-eight  landscape  f^sooes, 
painted  by  Rottman,  which  represent  scenes 
in  Italy  and  the  island  of  Sicily^  with  po- 
etical inscriptions  explanatory  of  the  sub- 
jects, written  by  his  majesty  King  Louis. 
Notice  here  the  united  collection  on  the 
north  side  of  the  garden:  it  consists  of 
Chinese,  Egyptian,  Roman,  and  Indian  an- 
tiquities, which  well  deserre  a  visit. 

The  Pmacoihek,  or  Picture-gallery  (open 
every  day  in  the  week  except*  Saturday), 
was  erected  betlreen  the  years  1826  and 
1836,  by  L.  de  Klenze.  It  is  an  immense 
building,  in  the  style  of  a  Roman  palace, 
and  from  every  point  of  view  has  a  truly 
appropriate  and  magnificent  appearance. 
The  principal  facade  is  ornamented  with  24 
statues  of  the  most  celebrated  painters, 
modeled  by  Schwanthaler. 

The  gallery  of  paintings  occupies  the  first 
floor  after  ascending  flrom  the  vestibule, 
which  is  supported  by  fi>ur  Ionic  columns. 
The  gallery  founded  by  Maximilian  I.,  aug- 
mented by  the  King  Maximilian  Joseph, 
and  enriched  with  important  aeqidaitions 
by  the  King  Louis  (1827),  is  actually  one 
of  the  finest  galleries  of  Europe.  In  nine 
halls  and  twenty-three  cabinets  aie  found 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  paintings. 

HaU  of  the  Founders,— -The  walls  are 
hung  with  the  portraits  of  the  sovereigns 
who  have  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
formation  of  the  gallery,  viz.,  the  elect- 
ors Maximilian  I.,  Max.  Emanuel,  Johann 
Wilhelro,  founder  of  the  Dusseldorf  Gal- 
lery ;  Karl  Theodore,  of  the  Palatinate ; 
and  the  kings  Maximilian,  Joseph  I.,  and 
Ludwig  I. 

Fir9t  ffaU.—TldA  contains  the  paintings 
of  the  ancient  upper  German  school,  from 
thatsme  of  its  foundation  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  The  most  important 
are  the  following :  Albert  DQrer— The  like- 
ness of  an  armed  Cavalier  (1),  the  Nativity 
of  Christ  (78),  Burial  of  Christ  (66);  De- 
scent  from  the  Cross  (84),  by  Michael 
Wohlgemuth ;  the  Adulteress  before  Cluist 
(66),  portrait  of  the  Count  Fugger  (62),  St 
Peter  and  St.  John  (71),  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Mark  (76),  Jtmus  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(5)t  by  John  Holbein  the  elder. 

Second  Hall, — ^The  paintings  contained 
in  this  apartment  are  mostly  from  the  old, 
tbs  rest  from  the  later  German  school.  A 
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portrait  of  Man  (77),  by  Holbein  tiie  jwa* 
ger;  the  Misers  (95);  Yenns  snd  Cupid 
(97);  Saint  Dominico  receiving  the  Tosary 
from  the  Holy  Vhrgin  (100),  by  Lokh;  die 
Month  of  May  (116),  by  Sandxait;  the 
Month  of  June  (117) ;  the  Archangel  Ga- 
briel with  a  boy  (118);  tiie  Hrfy  Viigia 
with  the  infant  Jesus  is  seated  on  a  tfarone, 
St.  Rosalie  on  one  side,  and  St  Demimoo 
on  the  other  (119) ;  portrait  of  the  celebra- 
ted mathematidan,  John  Nendorftr,  who, 
sitting  on  a  table,  is  instructing  ht»  son 
(120) ;  Lazarus  in  the  bosom  of  Abrdiam, 
and  the  rich  man  in  the  flames  of  Hell 
(149) ;  a  Money-changer  (80),  by  Qomtea 
Matsys. 

Third  JToflL— This  contuns  pictoies  d 
the  Ketherland  school  to  the  end  of  the 
17th  century:  Besnrrection  of  Lasanu 
(187) ;  portrait  of  the  organist,  Heniy  U- 
berti,  of  Antwerp  (193);  Stag  Hunt  ^); 
portrait  of  the  Elector  John  GuiUauine  en 
horseback;  Abraham (228) ;  Christ tsUog 
leave  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (84). 

Fourth  HaiL—ThiB  contains  nfaiety-five 
paintings,  all  by  Rubens.  The  gems  aT^ 
No.  249,  ReconcUiatioA  of  the  Sabtaeswifii 
the  .Romans ;  250,  portrait  of  Don  Fsrtf 
nand,  infanta  of  Spain,  and  brother  of  Klsg 
Philip  IV. ;  256)  portrait  6f  the  artist,  vitii 
that  of  his  first  wills,  Bliaabeth  Bnnti; 
269,  the  Massacre  of  the  Holy  InaocentB; 
258,  the  celebrated  large  picture  of  the  Lsrt 
Judgment,  20  by  14  feet ;  260,  portnnt  of 
Helen  Forman,  Rubeus's  second  wife;  278, 
Susanna  at  the  Bath;  274,  a  WildOiosr 
Chase:  the  animals  are  painted  bySn/' 
ders^;  287,  Rubens  in  his  garden  at  AnV> 
werp,  with  his  wife  and  son ;  289,  tbe 
Nymphs  of  Diana  asleep  in  the  forest 

Fijfih  HalL—nds  saloon  cont^s  the 
gems  of  the  Duteh  school,  and  many  por- 
traits of  distinguished  beauty  by  Beoi- 
brandt,  viz.,  829,  335,  843,  and  3i9.  Ko- 
844,  Cimon  in  Prison,  his  daughter  Wfor- 
ishing  him,  by  Honthorst;  810,  an  Aa^ 
delivering  St.  Peter  finom  Prison,  by  tbe 
same  artist;  817,  a  Wild-boar  Hunt,  bf 
Snyders ;  .881,  poitiait  of  Van  Dydc's  wife, 
by  himself;  842,  the  Prodigal  SonattaUe 
with  Courtesans. 

Sixth  ffaU.^TluB  saloon  contains  soow 
gems  by  MnrHIo,  Nob.  848,  849,  867,  SSa 
These  are  unsurpassed  delineatimis  of  beg- 
gar children.  Notice  the  old  woman  ex- 
amining the  boy's  head,  not  ft  very  tenqA- 
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iBg  occapataon.  No.  876.  No.  892  Ib  the 
portrait  of  Mme.  de  UValli^re  as  St.  Mad- 
eleine. 896,  Sunset  at  Rome,  by  Horace 
Vemet.  407,  Siiniise,  by  Claude  Lorraine. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  gems  by  this 
artist  in  this  saloon,  as  well  as  by  Joseph 
Vemet  and  Poussin.  420,  St  John  in  the 
Island  of  Patmoe. 

Saloons  7, 8,  and  9  contain  the  gems  of 
the  Italian  school.  In  No.  7  we  would 
particularly  notice  469,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  the  Savior  and  two  saints,  by  G<»- 
reggio ;  421,  the  Crowning  of  Christ,  by 
Goercino ;  471,  the  Penitent  Magdalen,  by 
Carlo  Dolce ;  477,  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, by  Carraccio. 

In  the  eighth  saloon,  there  are  sereral 
gems  by  Paul  Veronese :  485,  his  Holy 
Family,  and  487,  his  Death  of  Cleopatra ; 
518,  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  by  tiie 
'same;  522,  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  by 
Domenichhio,  a  splendid  composition ;  527, 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Guide, 
psoved  beyond  a  doubt :  some  critics,  to  es- 
tablish a  reputation  by  questioning  every 
picture's  identity,  pretend  to  doubt  it ;  582, 
Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,  by  Caravag- 
gio. 

The  ninth  saloon  contains  some  glorious 
pictures,  including  three  by  Raphael,  the 
largest,  584,  a  Holy  Family ;  584,  the  sa&e 
subject,  similar  to  the  Madonna  della  Seg- 
giola  at  Florence;  and  681,  his  Portrait. 
545,  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  538,  the  Dead 
Christ  on  the  knees  of  the  Virgin;  575 
represents  the  Holy  Virgin  worshiping  the 
child  Jesus. 

The  Cabinets.— 'The  first  six  of  these  cab- 
inets embrace  the  schools  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  The  first  and  second  contain  fine 
works  by  Wilhelm  von  Cologne  and  Israel 
van  Mekenen.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
cabinets  are  the  works  of  Johann  von  Ey  ck, 
Jofaann  Hemling,  and  Schoreel.  In  the 
sixth  are  found  several  small  paintings  by 
Hemskerk,  as  96,  a  Crucifixion,  and  105, 
John  in  the  Wilderness.  The  seventh  cab- 
inet oontains  the  paintings  from  the  Upper 
German  school :  120,  portrait  of  Oswald 
E>eb,  by  DQrer ;  142,  the  Holy  Virgin ; 
128,  portrait  of  Dflrer's  Father  at  seventy 
years  of  age ;  150,  portrait  of  the  Princess 
Marie  Jacqueline  of  Baden,  wife  of  Duke 
William  IV.  In  the  eighth  cabinet  are 
some  handsome  paintings  of  the  Nether- 
land  school :  158,  Mater  Dolorosa,  by  Da- 


rer;  161,  the  Dying  Virgin,  by  DOrer; 
169,  Victory  of  Alexander  the  Great  over 
Darius  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  by  Altdorfer ; 
175  and  187  are  handsome  pictures  of  an 
old  man  and  an  old  woman,  by  Denner. 
The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cabinets 
contain,  for  the  most  part,  the  works  of 
Teniers,  Veen,  Rembrandt,  and  Brouwer. 
In  the  twelfth  cabinet  are  found  thirty-nine 
paintings  by  Rubens,  mostly  taken  from 
the  life  of.  Maiy  de*  M^dids.  In  the  thir- 
teenth cabinet  are  found  several  paintings 
by  Anton  van  Dyck.  867,  a  Gothic  Church, 
by  Vliet ;  874  and  875,  Landscapes,  by  Ka- 
bel  and  Wynants ;  859,  a  Servant-maid, 
by  Gerard  Dow.  The  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth cabinets  contain  some  very  hand- 
some paintings  of  the  Netherland  school. 
The  sixteenth  cabinet  contains  only  the 
works  of  Adrian  van  der  Werff.  Most  of 
them  are  taken  from  the  life  and  sufferings 
of  Christ,  besides  some  portraits  of  the 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Johann  Wilhelm, 
and  the  electress.  477,  Abraham  and  Ha- 
gar.  The  seveententh  cabinet — 506  and  512 
represent  two  landscapes,  by  Pdlemburg; 
528,  a  Knife-grinder,  by  Weenix. 

The  eighteenth  cabinet  contains  some 
Yery  fine  mosaics  and  fresco  paintings.  In 
the  nineteenth  cabinet  are  found  only  a 
few  paintings,  fh>m  the  Italian  and  Byzan- 
tine schools,  by  Masacdo,  Giotto,  Pisano, 
and  Cimabue.  The  twentieth,  twenty- 
first,  and  twenty-second  contain  some  very 
fine  works  of  the  Italian  school ;  but  those 
of  the  twenty-third  are  of  an  inferior  kind. 

The  Cabinet  of  Copper^te,—ThiB  cahU 
net,  which  was  founded  by  Karl  Theodore, 
and  enlarged  by  Maximilian  Joseph,  oocu« 
pies  the  first  floor  of  the  Pinacothek.  The 
whole  collection,  which  embraces  some  of 
the  finest  and  rarest  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters, from  the  earliest  date  to  the  present 
day,  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  schools, 
which  are  explained  by  a  catalogue  con- 
tained in  the  establishment.  It  is  open 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Saturday. 

The  Cc^net  cf  i>ej^.-»Thi8  cabinet 
contains  about  nine  thousand  of  the  origi- 
nal designs  of  Raphael,  Correggio,  Michael 
Angelo,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Giulio  Romano, 
Mantegna,  Holbein,  Albert  D&rer,  Rem- 
brandt, and  others.  Lately,  this  collection 
has  been  enriched  by  some  works  of  Mau- 
rice Kugendas,  drawn  by  him  during  his 

travels  through  South  America. 
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Tkt  OA'smtt  &f  Greeiam  amd  Eti 
VaatM, — ^This  rich  coDectioii,  formed  by 
Kin?  Louis,  occoptes  ftve  mIooos.  The 
modeni  peintingi  which  adorn  tiMfte  walls 
were  copied  from  ancient  dimwinKS  foond 
in  the  Etruscan  tombs:  thej  Teprescnt  fa- 
ncnl  rites,  marriages,  and  festirals.  The 
moat  part  of  the  vases  of  tem^cotta  were 
found  in  Sicilj  and  Greece:  they  date  from 
the  6Ch  ceDtary  before  Christ.  They  are 
composed  of  fonenl  vases,  destined  onl j 
for  solemn  ceremonies  and  for  graves; 
gymnic  vases,  given  as  prizes  in  public 
games ;  and  nuptial  vases,  given  as  wed- 
ding presents.  Their  species  are  very  di- 
vtrsified. 

The  New  PmaeoOuk^  which  is  intended 
td  receive  the  pictures  of  modeni  painters : 
it  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  62  rooms. 
The  exterior  walls  are  decorated  with  co- 
lossal frescoes  by  Nilson,  from  designs  by 
Kanlbach.  As  you  enter  the  building,  no- 
tice the  colossal  model  of  Bavaria  standing 
on  the  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  lions. 
This  work,  in  bronze,  decorates  the  Gate 
of  Victory  in  Ludwig*8-stra^se.  On  the 
ground  floor  may  be  seen  c  line  collection 
of  paintings-  on  porcelain,  which  comprise 
many  of  the  gems  of  the  Old  Pinaoothek. 
Here  is  also  seen  the  portrait  of  Lola  Mon- 
tez,  removed  from  the  gallery  of  beauties. 
In  the  first  saloon  notice  the  large  portrait 
of  Ludwig  I.,  by  Kanlbach.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  is  placed  a  large  malachite 
vase,  a  present  firom  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
of  Russia ;  also  a  table  of  porphyry,  con- 
taining vases  of  the  same  marble,  presented 
by  Cliarles  XIY.  of  Sweden.  Room  No. 
2  contains  Schom's  great  picture  of  the 
"  Deluge,"  which  he  left  unfinished.  This, 
with  £iulbach's  "  Destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem," are  considered  tlie  gems  of  the  gal- 
lery. No.  4  contains  POoty 's  great  painting 
of  the  astronomer  Seni  near  the  dead  body 
of  Wallenstein,  and  Achenbach's  Tempest 
at  Sea.  No.  6  contains  Rottman's  28  Gre- 
cian landscapes,  painted  on  the  walls  in  en- 
caustic. In  addition  to  these  six  large 
saloons,  there  are  six  small,  and  fourteen 
cabinets.  No.  8  of  the  small  saloons  is  well 
worth  particular  attention;  the  walls  are 
painted  by  Kanlbach,  and  ftx>m  these  paint- 
ings Nilson  took  the  designs  for  the  large 
frescoes  which  adorn  the  outside  of  the 
buildingi  The  subjects  are — ^No.  82.  King 
Ludwig  surrounded  by  Artists  and  Savans ; 
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bat  against  Bad  Taste ;  the  Artists 
ting  the  Ideaa  of  the  King;  a  Fete  of  the 
Arts,  in  which  they  crown  the  statue  of  die 
King;  the  sUegorical  figures  of  Aichi. 
tecture.  Sculpture,  and  Bronze  Casting; 
Painting  in  Fresco,  PaintiBg  on  Glaaa,  and 
Painting  on  Ptecelain;  the  KanufiM^tura 
of  Glass  Painting;  the  Royal  Fonndery  ia 
full  operation ;  Presentation  of  tlieArtiBtir 
Album  to  the  King.  Between  the  win- 
dows, on  the  north  side,  are  colessal  por- 
traits of  fourteen  of  the  gieatest  artiatB  of 
modem  times,  viz.,  Sdumndolph,  Kaallmrh, 
Schom,  Schwanthaler,  Zubland,  Bottman, 
Heas,  Schnorr,  Gacttner,  P.  Hesa,  OUaul- 
ler,  Gomelius,  Klens,  and  Thorwaldacm. 

GbfpMkek,  or  Sculpbue-galiorv,  opened 
in  1830  by  King  Ludwig.  Open  iloodajs, 
Wedneedays,  and  Saturdays,  from  8  te  1^ 
and  from  2  to  4.  This  building  is  In  tfaa 
Ionic  order,  and  is  one  of  Che  most  chaste 
and  beautiful  buildings  in  Munich.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  handsomely  kid-oafe  gas- 
den.  The  front  is  ornamented  with  acnlp* 
ture,  corresponding  with  the  Greek  styk, 
that  is,  niches  instead  of  windows,  in  which 
stand,  on  the  front,  the  statues  of  Vulcan, 
Phidias,  Prometheus,  Pericles,  Hadxian, 
and  Dasdalus.  In  the  niches  on  the  eart 
side  were  placed,  in  1857,  the  statue  of  Ga- 
nova,  with  the  bust  of  Paris,  by  Thorwnld- 
sen ;  Ranch,  with  a  stataette  of  the  King 
Maximilian  Joseph,  by  Tenerani;  and  in 
the  year  1869,  Schwanthaler,  with  the  atat- 
uetie  of  Bavaria ;  and  of  Gibson,  by  Brag- 
ger .  The  paintings  and  decoratioDS  of  the 
interior  are  most  exquisite.  The  ecalp- 
tures  are  arranged  in  chroncdogical  oirdex; 
commencing  with  Egypt,  the  cradle  of 
sculpture,  and  the  basis  of  the  Gredan  art, 
which  was  brought  to  such  a  high  state  of 
perfection  in  Italy  about  the  time  <tf  Prax« 
iteles.  The  collection  occupies  12  rooms; 
each  room  is  devoted  to  a  particular  epoch 
in  the  art,  and  is  ornamented  in  keqniy 
with  its  contents.  The  floors  are  of  mar- 
ble, the  ceilings  richly  frescoed,  and  the 
walls  are  painted  with  variegated  colors,  in 
imitation  of  marble.  Room  No.  1  contains 
Egyptian  antiquities ;  2,  Greek  and  Etrus- 
can ;  3,  the  valuable  marbles  from  the  Tem- 
ple Jupiter  Panhellenitts,  jEgina :  they  are 
considered  the  most  yaluable  sculptures 
of  ancient  art  that  have  reached  us ;  4,  the 
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Hall  of  Apollo,  containing  works  of  the 
school  of  Phidias :  this  room  takes  its  name 
from  the  princi|>al  figore  which  occupies  a 
place  in  it,  "the  Apollo  Getharoedas/"  or 
ApoUo  of  the  Harp,  formerly  named  the 
Barberini  Muse,  and  is  an  exquisite  piece 
of  sculpture ;  No.  5,  the  Hall  of  Bacchus, 
eontains  the  Barberini  Faun,  or  **  Sleeping 
Satyr :"  it  is  considered  from  the  chisel  of 
either  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  and  was  found 
in  the  ditch  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at 
Kome,  supposed  to  have  been  hurled  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  by  the  Greeks  when  de- 
fending themselves  against  the  Goths ;  the 
€tb,  or  Hall  of  the  Sons  of  Niobe:  the  most 
attractiye  figure  in  the  room  is  that  of  the 
kneeling  Niobe,  which,  although  armless 
and  headless,  speaks  with  a  most  remark- 
able truthfulness  to  life. 

Nos.  7  and  8  do  not  contain  any  sculp- 
ture, but  they  are  ornamented  with  fres- 
coes by  Cornelius  and  his  pupils,  illustra- 
ting the  destruction  of  Troy  by  Homer. 
No.  7,  the  Hall  of  the  Gods,  which  repre- 
sents the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Ancient 
Mythology,  viz.,  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Nep- 
tune. The  Trojan  Hall  (No.  8)  is  sepanu 
ted  from  the  last  by  a  small  vestibule, 
which  contains  some  glorious  frescoes :  no- 
tice Prometheus,  having  formed  man,  Mi- 
nerva gives  him  life.  The  principal  frescoes 
represent  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Trojan  war.  No.  9,  the  Hall  of  the  Heroes : 
notice  hero  the  statue  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  No.  157.  Hall  of  the  Romans  (No. 
10)  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid  in  the 
Glyptothek,  and  is  filled  with  gems  of  Ro- 
man art,  saroophagi,  altars,  busts,  and  re- 
liefs. No.  11,  Hall  of  Colored  Sculpture : 
notice  the  bronze  statue  of  Proserpine,  the 
black  and  white  marble  status  of  Cipres. 
No.  12,  the  Modem  Hall,  containing  works 
of  the  present  day.  In  the  centra  of  this 
room  stands  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  Ado- 
nis ;  Venus  and  Paris,  by  Canova ;  Louis 
I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  by  Thorwaldsen  ;  and 
nnmerous  other  gems  by  modern  artists. 

A  catalogue  is  for  sale,  and  will  be  found 
very  serviceable. 

Prf)pylaen. — This  chaste,  substantial,  and 
elegant  structiira  is  just  finished  (1863). 
It  occupies  the  northwest  side  of  the  square 
on  which  stands  the  Glyptothek  and  i4ua- 
gidUtnffBgebauAf  or  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 
It  is  built  after  the  Doric  order  of  arehlteo» 
tore,  that  the  three  boildings  in  the  square 


may  represent  severally  the  three  Grecian 
orders — Corinthian,  Doric,  and  Ionic.  The 
Propylaen  is  a  triple  archway,  which  leads 
to  the  Nymphenburg,  a  royal  summer  res- 
idence. The  models  of  the  relief  in  the 
frieze  were  executed  by  Schwanthaler  be- 
fore his  death ;  the  marble  is  by  his  cous- 
in, X.  Schwanthaler.  This  splendid  com- 
position is  considered  the  late  artist's  mas- 
terpiece. The  side  toward  the  country 
represents,  first,  the  centre  figure,  Yictori- 
ous  Helas;  on  the  right  and  left  appear 
figures  of  Victorious,  with  trophies  of  both 
land  and  sea :  farther  to  the  right,  groups 
of  combatants  and  vanquished  warriors ; 
a  priest ;  a  wife  rescuing  her  child  from  a 
barbarian;  a  colossal  goddess.  On  the 
left,  a  young  hero  avenging  the  loss  of  his 
wife ;  a  dying  chieftain ;  a  youth  rowing 
a  boat ;  a  fire-god  setting  ships  on  fire,  etc. 
On  the  side  toward  the  city  we  see,  in  the 
centre,  Otho,  late  king  of  Greece  (who  is  a 
Bavarian  prince),  surrounded  by  figures 
of  warriors,  of  Peace,  Religion,  Science, 
Poetry,  tradesmen,  and  agriculturists.  The 
original  models  may  be  seen  at  the  aUUer 
of  X.  Schwanthaler.  There  are  several  pri- 
vate collections  of  pictures  in  Munich  well 
deserving  notice,  but  the  hours  when  they 
may  be  seen  b^ing  uncertain,  travelers 
are  referred  to  the  gallery  of  Wimmer  & 
Co.  for  particulars.  In  the  Old  Picture- 
gallery  is  deposited  the  united  cellection  of 
antiquities ;  and  the  University,  formerly 
the  Jesuits*  College,  contains  all  the  spec- 
imens of  coins  and  medals,  and  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  The  fossil  collection, 
situated  on  the  ground  floor,  is  very  fine. 

Wimmer  ^  Co/s  Colleetion  of  Fine  ArU, 
No.  8  Briennerstrasse,  the  largest  estab- 
lishment of  works  of  art  not  only  in  Mu- 
nich, but  in  Germany.  The  gallery  of 
art  consists  of  different  branches :  eight 
rooms  with  modem  paintings  by  the  best 
Munich  artists.  A  large  and  handsome 
gallery  especially  for  paintings  in  poroe- 
lain,  containing  over  two  hundred  of  the 
finest  copies  from  celebrated  paintings  in 
the  European  galleries. 

As  Munich  is  the  most  celebrated  city  in 
Europe  for  its  paintings  on  poroelain,  so  is 
the  Wimmer  collection  the  most  celebra- 
ted, not  only  for  the  number  of  its  paint- 
ings, but  for  their  beauty  and  uncommon 
size  of  plates.     These  paintings  received 
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Exhibidon.  OCher  salooiu  are  devoted  to 
a  large  collection  of  firat-rate  copies  fn  oil 
of  the  best  pictures  in  the  Munich  galleries. 
This  gallery  extends  over  6000  square  feet. 

The  department  for  paintings  on  glass 
contains  a  number  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  this  beautiful  kind  of  art,  for  which  Mu- 
nich is  so  famous.  All  kinds  of  engrav- 
ings, photographs,  the  very  perfection  of 
the  art,  are  to  be  seen  here  in  large  va- 
riety. 

This  exhibition,  containing  all  branches 
of  fine  arts,  with  the  exception  of  sculp- 
ture, is  decidedly  deserving  of  a  visit  firom 
ever}'  traveler  in  Europe ;  and  to  it  the 
fine  galleries  of  our  Stewarts,  Lennoxes, 
Aspinwalls,  Belmonts,  and  other  leading 
dtizens  and  patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  are  in- 
debted for  many  of  their  gems. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Munich  is  at  the  head  of  all  cities  in  the 
world  for  photography.     Such,  neverthe- 
less, is  the  fiict.     All  branches  of  the  aits, 
however,  are  carried  to  a  greater  state  of 
perfection  here  than  elsewhere ;  and  the 
photographs  of  Munich  are  as  £ar  in  ad- 
vance  of  the   photographs  of  Paris,  as 
those  of  New  York  are  to  those  of  Lon- 
don.   The  great  establishment  of  Munich 
is  that  of  Franz  Hsnfistnngl,  No.  4  B  Maxi- 
miliansstrasse.    He  has  on  exhibition  some 
photographic  copies  of  the  celelnrated  works 
of  Dresden  and  Munich.     His  work  repre- 
sents the  very  highest  perfection  of  the 
art,  being  mostly  by  a  new  process*  called 
chromophotography,  which  combines  the 
most  exact  likeness  with  the  softness  and 
finish  of  the  most  exquisite  ivory  minia- 
ture, and  the  plastic  roundness  of  an  oil 
painting.     Mr.  Hanfstsngl  possesses  the 
privilege  of  taking  photographic  copies  of 
the  pictures  in  the  Munich  galleries ;  nu- 
merous specimens  may  here  be  seen.  This, 
we  suppose,  is  one  of  tiie  finest  photograph- 
ic establishments  on  the  Continent. 

Among  the  book  and  print  sellen  in 
Munich,  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Her- 
mann Manx,  book  and  print  seller  to  his 
majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria,  keeps  the 
first  place.  A  well -selected  stock  of 
modem  books  in  all  languages,  origi- 
nal photographs  from  the  most  renowned 
pictures  in  European  galleries,  religious 
chromos  of  all  sizes,  maps,  guide-books, 
etc.,  etc.,  may  be  found  there.  The  es- 
tabUshment  is  at  Ho.  8  Brienner  Street, 


close  to  Wimmer  &  Co.'b  giUeiy  of  ilnt 
arts. 

The  Museum  of  Sch  wanthaler,  BaTaria'i 
greatest  sculptor,  so  early  taken  swiy 
from  the  scenes  of  his  labors  and  triamplu, 
should  now  be  visited.  It  is  sitoated  in 
the  street  that  bean  his  name,  No.  90. 
Schwanthaler  was  not  only  known  in  Mi- 
nich,  but  all  Europe  mourned  his  loss,  si 
she  formerly  rung  with  his  pndses.  Bf 
his  will  he  bequeathed  a  portion  of  bii 
studio  to  the  citv  of  Munich.  He  died  st 
the  early  age  of  47,  and  here  may  be  seea 
what  he  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 
Here  are  the-  models  of  his  many  master* 
pieces,  which  were  executed  in  maHile  sai 
bronze  during  his  brief  but  great  csner: 
some  of  them  were  lost,  but  those  which 
are  now  exposed,  of  which  there  is  a  csta- 
logue,  number  about  two  hundred.  Uii 
couain,  Xavier  Schwanthaler,  now  condocti 
the  business  at  the  old  atelier^  where  the 
finished  models  of  the  Propylaen  may  be 
seen. 

Ho/hrauhtait,  or  Boyal  Bnwerv,  netf 
the  Four  Seasons  hotel,  PlaUl,  will  well 
repay  a  visit,  whether  you  drink  beer  or 
not.  Its  beer  is  very  celebrated.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  establishment  is  that  all 
that  is  brewed  is  drunk  on  the  spot  ftn 
hundred  persons  are  often  seen  drioloBg 
hera  at  one  time.  Every  person  is  obliged 
to  get  his  own  mug,  hold  it  under  ths  rna* 
ning  vrater,  carry  it  to  the  person  who  fiOi 
it,  pay  for  it,  and  then  find  a  seat,  which 
is  often  very  difficult.  Each  mug,  which 
IB  of  stone,  and  numbered,  holds  aboattve 
and  a  half  pints,  and  costs  foar  cent& 
Many  Germans  will  drink  five  snd  liz 
gallpns  of  this  beer  in  a  day ;  but  it  is  * 
most  delicious  beverage,  and  tastes  eotiie* 
ly  difi^erent  from  other  beers. 

Near  this  the  celebrated  Bock  beer  ii 
manufactured,  which  also  has  a  great  n^ 
atation  in  Munich. 

The  PubiU!  Library  of  Munich,  next  U 
Paris,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
building  is  of  immense  extent,  and  three 
stories  in  heighL  It  is  said  to  contua 
800,000  volumes,  28,000  MSS.,a  coUecdoa 
of  engravings  wldch  amount  to  dOQ^O0O,aad 
10,000  Greek  and  Koman  coins.  Among 
the  many  valuable  relics  id  this  libracy  i> 
the  Bible  of  Luther,  which  contains  bis 
own  and  Melancthon*s  portraita.    The  aop 
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perb  Reading  Hall  is  adorned  with  tlie 
InibI8  of  the  Dnkes  of  Bavaria. 

The  mannscripU,  which  are  of  artist- 
like, historic,  or  intrinsic  ralae,  are  pre- 
aerved  with  great  care  in  tlie  Hall  of 
'*  Cimelien  ;*'  the  most  important  of  which 
are  tlie  following:  the  Tables  of  Wax, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  tables  of 
the  15th  centuiy ;  Ck>dex  Purpureas ;  the 
Gospels,  written  in  gold  and  silver  on  pur- 
ple vellnm  of  the  9&  centniy ;  tlie  Codex 
Alaridanns,  of  the  6th  century;  Codex 
traditionnm  Ecclestae  Kavennatis,  on  pa^ 
pjms  of  the  10th  oentory;  a  most  sop 
perb  Bible  and  IfissaU,  given  to  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Bamberg  by  the  Emperor  St. 
Henry ;  O.  Lasso's  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms ;  Schah-Nameh,  an  heroic  Persian 
poem  by  Fudusi,  ornamented  with  minla^ 
tores;  a  Pra3'er-boo]c,  printed  in  1515, 
with  drawings  on  the  mai^gin  by  DOrer 
and  Cranach;  the  Toomament  of  Duke 
William  lY. 

The  MonumetUi  of  Munich  are  numer- 
o>as,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  gigantic 
bronze  statue  of  Bavaria,  modeled  by 
Schwanthaler,  Bavaria's  greatest  sculptor, 
and  cast  in  bronze  at  the  Royal  Foundery 
by  Miller.  This  statue,  which  is  consid- 
er^ tlie  most  elaborate  and  comprehen- 
sive of  the  kind  in  the  world,  stands  on  a 
granite  pedestal  thirty  feet  high,  the  top 
of  which  is  reached  by  49  steps.  The 
statue  itself  stands  sixty-six  feet  high,  and 
aeventy-eight  tons  of  metal  were  used  in 
the  casting.  It  was  commenced  in  1844, 
and  finished  in  1850.  The  material  is 
mostly  the  cannon  captured  Arom  different 
nations;  the  principal  were  the  Turkish 
gauB  taken  at  the  battle  of  Navarino.  In 
the  figure's  left  hand  is  a  wreath  of  glory, 
in  her  right  a  sword  adorned  with  circling 
laurels,  prepared  to  crown  all  those  found 
worthy  of  such  glory.  The  attitude  of 
this  commanding  figure  is  exceedingly 
fine.  She  is  clothed  in  flowing  garments 
and  a  fur  tunic.  At  her  side  stands  the 
Bavarian  lion,  of  colossal  size.  In  tlie 
rear  of  the  statue  a  bronze  door  is  placed, 
through  which  you  pass  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  top  of  the  pedestal ;  then  an- 
other, of  iron,  to  the  inside  of  the  head, 
where  eight  persons  can  comfortably  sit 
at  one  time.  It  is  said  that  the  day  on 
which  it  was  raised  to  its  place  twenty- 
nine  men  and  two  bojns  were  in  the  head, 
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and  that,  amid  the  nniversal  joy  and  as* 
tonishment  of  tbe  multitude,  they  emeiged 
from  one  of  the  locks  of  Bavaria's  hair, 
and  one  after  another  descended  a  long 
ladder.  On  one  of  the  locks  wliich  rep- 
resent hair  is  the  following  inscription 
in  German :  "  This  colossal  statue,  erect- 
ed by  Ludwig  I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  was 
designed  and  modeled  by  Ludwig  von 
Schwantlialer,  and  was  cast  in  bronze, 
and  executed  between  the  years  1844  and 
1850,  by  Ferdinand  MUler."  The  arms 
are  24  feet  9  inches  long,  the  nose  1  foot 
11  inches,  the  mouth  15  inches  wide,  and 
the  eyes  11  inches.  The  total  cost  of  the 
statue,^  not  comprising  the  pedestal,  was 
$97,000.  Ladies  with  delicate  nerves  had 
better  not  make  the  ascent  into  the  head 
during  the  summer  months,  as  the  great 
heat  of  the  bronze  often  causes  them  to 
fisint.  To  restore  them  there  is  impossi- 
ble, and  it  is  by  no  means  expeditious  un- 
der the  circumstances.  Surrounding  the 
statue,  something  in  the  form  of  a  horse, 
is  tbe  Ruhmeshalle,  or  Hall  of  Olory. 
The  centre  front  is  214  feet  long,  the  sides 
93  feet;  it  is  60  feet  high,  includfaig  the 
base.  There  are  48  pillars,  in  the  Doric, 
each  24  feet  high,  between  which  are  seen 
affixed  to  the  wall  busts  of  Bavaria's 
greatest  men.  Tlie  ends  of  the  two  wings 
are  adorned  with  four  female  figures,  by 
Schwanthaler,  which  represent  the  four 
provinces  of  Bavaria,  viz.,  Bavaria,  the 
Palatinate,  Franconia,  and  Swabia.  .The 
frieze  is  ornamented  with  forty-four  vic- 
tories, between  which  are  placed  forty- 
eight  figures — Industry,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.  Tbe  whole  is  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  town,  on  an  elevated  spot  in 
the  Theresian  Meadows,  where  the  annual 
October  Yolk-fest  takes  place,  and  contig- 
nous  to  the  race-course. 

In  front  of  the  JVsif6aii,  or  New  Palace, 
in  Max-Joseph  Platz,  is  the  monument  of 
the  king  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  It  is  of 
colossal  size,  cast  in  bronze,  and  repr^ 
senta  the  king  seated  on  a  throne.  It  is 
from  the  designs  of  Ranch,  of  Berlin.  In 
the  new  Maximilian  Street,  opposite  the 
Government  Palace,  notice  the  monument 
erected  to  General  Deroy,  who  died  on  the 
baUle-field  of  Polotzk  in  1812. 

In  the  Wittelsbach  Platz,  near  which 
stands  the  palace,  deserving  a  visit,  notice 
the  magnificent  equestrian  sUtne  erected 
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to  the  Elector  Mazimiluui  I.  The  pedes- 
tal U  of  omrble,  the  hone  and  rider  bronze. 
It  was  modeled  bj  Schwanthaler,  and  cart 
by  Stiglmayer.  On  the  Carolinen  Platz, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  beautifol  resi- 
dences, is  a  splendid  bionse  obelisk  erect- 
ed by  Ludwig  to  the  Bavarians  who  fell 
in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812. 

The  Siegeglhor,  or  Gate  of  Victory,  situ- 
ated  at  the  end  of  the  Lndwigstrasse,  was 
finished  in  1860,  and  is  a  most  exquisite 
monument;  it  wss  built  after  the  model 
of  Constantine's  triumphal  arch  at  Rome, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Bavarian  army  by 
King  Ludwig.  The  arch  is  crowned  by  a 
colossal  statue  of  Bavaria  in  a  triumphal 
cliariot,  harnessed  with  fobr  Bavarian  lions, 
the  whole  executed  in  bronze  from  designs 
by  Yon  Wagner.  At  the  other  end  of  this 
beautiful  street  notice  the  FddhermkaiU, 
or  Hall  of  the  Marshsls,  with  the  bronze 
statues  of  General  Tilly  and  Prince  Carl 
Wrede. 


In  MarienplatZf  or  Market-place,  stands 
one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  Munich : 
ft  is  a  pillar  of  red  marble,  crowned  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
is  called  Marien-Saule.  It  was  erected  bv 
Maximilian  I.  in  1633,  in  memory  of  the 
victory  gained  by  him  over  Frederick,  the 
elector  palatine.  There  are  several  fine 
monuments,  some  of  them  erected  recent- 
ly, on  the  Promenadenplatz. 

The  Chtrdus  of  Munich  are  very  inter- 
esting, but  do  not  compare  with  the  pic- 
ture-galleries in  point  of  interest.  The 
principal  is  the  Cathedral,  or  frauenkirche^ 
which  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  The  present  building  was  finish- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  15th :  it  is  surmounted 
by  two  tell  towers,  varying,  according  to 
dlfl'erent  authors,  from  318  to  335  feet  in 
hei(;hL  The  most  remarlcable  monument 
in  the  chureh,  and  one  deserving  particular 
attention,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
Elector  Maximilian  I.  in  the  year  1622; 
and  in  the  cate&lquo  beneath  repose  the 
Yemains  of  the  Bavarian  royal  family  from 
1295  to  1626.  The  organ  is  remarkable 
for  ite  size  and  tone.  A  very  fine  picture 
of  the  Assumption,  by  P.  Candida,  may  bo 
seen  over  the  high  altar. 
632 


3fkkadskofkirckej  or  Jesotfa  Church 
of  SL  Michael,  erected  for  the  Jesuits  by 
Duke  William  V.  The  interior  of  the 
chureh  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  higli- 
ly  ornamented.  The  altar-piece  is  by 
Schwartz,  and  represente  the  FaO  of  ^b» 
Angels.  The  great  attraction  of  the  church 
is  Thorwaldsen's  monument  to  Eog^e 
Beauhamats,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  for- 
mer vice-king  of  Italy,  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory by  his  widow,  daughter  of  the  Kmg 
Max-Joseph :  it  is  of  pure  Camura  mnrble. 
The  prince  is  represented  standing,  dressed 
in  a  plain  toga,  before  the  door  of  the  tomb : 
his  left  hand  on  his  heart,  in  his  right  be 
holds  a  crown  of  laurels.  At  his  feet  Ue 
the  iron  crown  of  Italy,  his  helmet,  mod 
armor.  To  his  right  stands  the  Muae  of 
History,  and  to  his  left  the  Genius  of 
Death  and  Immortality.  The  tower  of 
this  church  fell  down  in  the  course  of  its 
erection,  and  has  not  since  been  finished. 

The  Theaimtr-Hofkircke,  situated  m  Lnd- 
wigstrasse, was  built  by  Adelaide,  wife  of 
the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria,  in  parsiunee 
of  a  vow  so  to  do  should  she  be  blessed 
with  an  heir  to  the  throne,  having  been 
married  eight  years  without  that  event 
having  token  place.  The  altar-piece  rep- 
resente Adelaide,  her  husband,  and  son  of- 
fering up  thanks  to  St.  Cajetan.  There  is 
a  Descent  from  the  Cro^s,  by  Tintoretta. 
All  the  royal  family,  from  Ferdinand  Ma- 
ria to  Maximilian  Joseph,  are  interred  be- 
neath the  church.  Notice  paxticularlj  the 
tomb  of  the  Princess  Josephine  Max  Caro- 
line, who  died  at  the  age  of  11  years :  it  is 
executed  by  Eberhard  from  designs  by 
Klenze. 

The  Bcuiltca  of  St.  Boni/acktf,  situated 
on  Carlsstrasse,  was  constructed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  King  Ludwig,  to  commemorate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  marriage, 
or  silver  wedding.  The  first  atone  was  laid 
October  12, 1835,  and  it  was  consecrated  in 
November,  1850.  It  is  262  feet  lon|;  fay 
125  wide  and  80  high.  The  interior  is  di- 
vided into  five  naves  by  66  marble  col- 
umns, with  richly-ornamented  capitals. 
The  walls  are  most  beautifully  frescoed  by 
Hess  and  his  scholars.  The  upper  pic- 
tures in  the  middle  nave,  86  in  number, 
represent  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Ger- 
many.- The  twelve  large  pictures  repre- 
sent episodes  in  th6  life  of  St.  Bonifecins, 
the  most  influential  ot  all  the  Gennan 
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uints.  The  ten  smaller  pictures  represent 
the  less  important  events  of  his  life.  In 
the  niche  behind  the  high  altar  notice  the 
magnificent  fresco  of  the  Savior  snrroand- 
ed  by  a  glory  of  angels :  beneath  are  the 
saints  and  martyrs.  In  the  centre,  St.  Boni- 
&ce ;  to  his  right  and  left,  those  saints  who 
have  in  particular  labored  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  in  Bavaria.  All  of 
these  frescoes  are  of  a  depth  and  freshness 
of  coloring  which  oil  painting  can  never 
attain ;  and  the  whole  interior  b  consider- 
ed one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  of 
modem  art.  To  the  right,  after  you  enter 
the  church,  notice  a  sarcophagus  in  mar- 
ble :  it  is  destined  to  contain  the  body  of 
Ludwig  I.  after  his  death.  His  queen, 
Thdr^  who  died  in  1854,  now  lies  here. 

Ludwigddrdie,  or  church  of  St  Louis,  in 
Lndwigstrasse,  is  230  feet  long,  150  broad, 
and  has  two  towers  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  220  feet.  The  front  is  ornamented  with 
statnes  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelists, 
by  Schwanthaler,  and  colossal  statues  of 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  frescoes  of 
tile  interior  are  most  exquisite :  they  were 
designed  by  Cornelius.  The  lion,  howev- 
er, of  the  church  is  his  great  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  which  was  designed  by 
him  in  Rome  in  1835,  and  painted  by  him- 
lelf  in  1836, 1837,  and  1838.  It  is  surpassed 
by  few  pictures  either  in  size  or  execution : 
it  is  63  feet  high  and  39  wide. 

The  other  churches  are  the  parish  church 
of  if  aria  HUf,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riv- 
er,  in  the  suburb  of  Au ;  the  chapel  ot  AU 
^>ni(*, behind  the  palace;  and  the  parish 
church  of  8t,  Peter,  which  is  the  oldest  m 
Munich. 

Visit  the  Imsr  T%or,  one  of  the  ancient 
entrances  into  the  old  city.  It  was  re- 
stored by  Gftrtner  in  1833,  and  decorated 
with  a  beautiful  Aresco. 

One  of  the  finest  promenades  and  re- 
^'eats  in  warm  weather  is  the  EngUA  Gar* 
<^t  which  adjoins  the  Hofgarten  before 
^«8<^ribed;  it  is  four  miles  long  by  half  a 
iQile  wide.  It  was  lidd  out  by  Karl  Theo- 
^re,  the  elector,  but  owes  its  adornment 
Principelly  to  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  Here 
We  have  beautiful  meadows,  magnificent 
B|^p«  of  trees,  lakes,  fountains,  running 
^Ks,  and  shady  walks.  There  are  also 
Datb-houses,  temples,  and  pagodas. 

At  the  end  of  the  English  Garden,  on 
»•  right  side  of  the  Tsar  River,  ia  Dr. 


Steinbacher's  celebrated  cure  establish- 
ment Brunnthal,  where,  during  twenty 
years  past,  patients  have  been  cured  with 
good  efifiBct  by  a  new  system — ^the  Schroth- 
Priessnitz,  in  combination  with  Banting 
cure,  electro -galvanism,  gymnastics,  etc. 
A  new  and  beautiful  bathing  saloon  has 
all  the  hydraulic  improvements  which  are 
now  known.  The  establishment  is  also 
much  ftequented  in  winter  time. 

The  StrafasrbeiUhcaUy  or  Great  Prison, 
as  well  as  the  PubUc  Cemet/ery,  will  well 
repay  a  visit  The  royal  painting  glass 
manufactory  should  also  be  visited;  fee 
12  kr.  Some  most  renutrkable  sights  may 
be  seen  at  the  Anatomical  Mtueum;  fee  24 
kr.  The  principal  theatres  of  Munich  are 
the  Theatre  National  and  Royal  or  Court 
Theatre,  in  Max-Joseph  Platz ;  the  Thea- 
tre Royal  of  the  Residenz;  and  the  VoOu^ 
or  People's  Theatre,  Gaertner  Platz. 

The  principal  excursions  in  the  vicinity 
of  Munich  are,  first,  the  royal  palace  of 
Nymphenburg,  about  three  miles  distant, 
connected  with  Munich  by  a  very  beau- 
tiful avenue  of  linden-trees.  It  is  built 
something  in  the  style  of  Versailles.  It 
was  commenced  by  the  Elector  Ferdinand 
Maria  for  his  queen,  Adelaide,  in  the  year 
1663.  It  is  surrounded  with  the  usual 
number  of  fountains,  parks,  gardens,  etc. 
In  one  part  of  the  side  paviUons  the  royal 
porcelain  factory  is  situated. 

The  royal  palace  of  Schleiuheiai,  about 
two  hours'  walk  from  Munich,'  will  well 
repay  a  visit  It  formerly  contained  a 
splendid  gallery  of  paintings,  but  the  prin- 
cipal paintings  were  removed  to  the  Pina- 
oothek  some  time  since ;  there  is  still,  how- 
ever, a  fine  collection  here. 

From  Munich  to  Augsburg,  distance  38 
miles ;  time,  1  h.  35  m. ;  ftre,  2  fl.  15  kr. 

Augtburg  is  an  important  manufacturing 
town,  situated  on  the  River  Lech,  a  branch 
of  the  Danube,  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  contains  43,000 
inhabitants.  Hotels  are  H.  Drei  Mohren 
and  H,  Golden  Traube,  The  city  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  walls ;  they  are  now, 
however,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  laid  out 
in  very  agreeable  promenades.  Augsburg 
is  celebrated  for  the  making  of  clocks,  and 
its  goldsmith  and  jewelry  works. 

The  Bishop's  Palace,  or  Schhet,  is  his- 
torically notedJiox.  containing  the  hall  in 
which  the  Piv«vu v^nfession  of  Faith 
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was  presented  to  the  Emperor.  Charles  Y., 
1580.  Here  also  the  interview  between 
Martin  Luther  and  the  Cardinal  of  Gaeta 
took  place  in  1542.  The  Cathedral  is  an 
irregular  bnilding  in  the  Byzantine  style. 
The  tMs-reliefs  on  its  bronze  doors  are  very 
fine. 

In  Maximilian  Straase,  -which  is  the 
principal  street  in  Aagsborg,  are  three 
bronze  fountains ;  two  of  them,  by  Adrian 
de  Vries,  are  very  interesting  q>ecimens 
of  art. 

The  gallery  of  paintings  aitnated  in  the 
old  convent  of  St.  Catharine  contains  very 
fsw  works  of  art  of  any  importance.  It  is 
open  every  day,  in  the  morning.  There 
are  several  pictures  of  Hans  Holbein  the 
elder,  who  was  a  native  of  Augsburg. 
The  leading  political  paper  in  Germany, 
the  AUffe$Heme  Ztiitmg^  is  published  here 
by  the  bookseller  Baron  Cotta. 

Augsburg  contains  a  historical  souvenir 
in  the  house  in  which  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.  resided  with  his  mother  between 
the  years  1821  and  1824.  The  house  at 
the  present  time  belongs  to  Count  Fng^^er- 
Kirchberg-Weissenhom.  Prince  Napoleon 
during  that  time  attended  the  academy  of 
8t.Anne. 

In  the  centre  of  Place  Louis,  near  the 
H6tel  deVille,  stands  the  fountain  of  Au- 
gustas, with  the  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  founder  of  the  city,  executed  in 
bronze  in  1599.  The  Fountains  of  Her- 
cules and  Mercury  are  also  both  executed 
in  bronze. 

To  visit  the  Castle  of  HohmtehuKUigai^ 
and  examine  its  superb  ftescoes  and  glori- 
ous scenery,  requires  six  hours'  time  from 
Augsburg— two,  by  rail,  to  Kempton,  and 
four,  by  coach,  to  Fussen.  The  castle  is 
about  four  miles  fh>m  Fussen,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  It  was  an 
old  Roman  castle,  and  was  rebuilt  and  dec- 
orated by  the  present  King  of  Bavaria 
when  crown  prince  in  1882.  The  ftvsooes 
are  most  magnificent.  The  first  floor  is 
used  by  the  queen,  and  consists  of  three 
saloons  and  three  cliambers.  The  second 
floor,  occupied  by  his  majesty  the  king, 
consists  of  six  saloons.  The  tfaiid  floor  is 
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reserved  for  the  royal  pcinees.  The  nyal 
fomily  usually  reside  here  a  few  weeks 
every  summer. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Augsburg  to 
Frankfort.  We  shall  describe  both,  and 
the  traveler  can  make  his  selectiottr  tfaa 
one  by  the  fine  old  town  of  Nuremberg, 
Bamberg,  and  WOrtzburg,  making  an  ex- 
cursion down  the  Danube  to  Batisbon  and 
the  temple  of  Walhalla;  the  other,  that 
laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  Route 
18,  viz.,  by  Stuttgart,  Carlamhe,  and  B*. 
den-Baden. 

From  Avffdnarg  to  Dtmamtortikj  on  the 
Danube,  distance  86  miles;  time,  1  hr.  15 
m.;  faie^lfl. 

Steamers  leave  Donauworth  eveiy  day 
in  summer  on  the  arrival  of  the  can  ttoat 
Munich ;  time,  8  hrs. ;  fore,  5  fl.  42  kr. 
During  some  dry  seasons  these  steameiv 
can  not  run  for  want  of  water. 

After  passing  the  towns  of  Neubuig  and 
Ingolstadt,  we  arrive  at  the  vlUagia  of 
Heinheim,  where  the  celebrated  rampoit 
begins  called  the  DevWs  Waii,  a  stone 
wsll  erected  by  the  Emperor  Probna.  It 
stretdies,  or  did  stretch,  across  the  coun- 
try from  the  Bhine  to  the  Danube,  with  a 
winding  course  of  200  miles.  The  object 
was  to  protect  the  Boman  empire  firom  the 
savage  incursions  of  the  northeni  barba- 
rians. It  was  eventually  overthrown  by 
the  Alemanni;  and  its  scattered  ruins  are 
looked  upon  with  the  greatest  awe  by  the 
superstitious  peasant,  who  attributes  their 
erection  to  follen  angds. 

At  the  town  of  Kelkeim,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  the  fomous  Ludwig  Canal  com- 
mences, connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
German  Ocean. 


SaMon,  the  Coatia  Regina  of  the  Ro- 
mans, oontahis  20,000  inhabitants, 
cipal  hotels,  Goldmet  Kreia  and  Drei 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Daanbe, 
at  the  point  whert  the  Begea  empties  its 
waters  into  that  stream.  It  waa  for  many 
centuries  one  of  the  moat  important  of  tbe 
imperial  free  dties,  and  was  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yeaxs  the  seat  of  the  Imperial 
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Diets.  It  is  snrroanded  bj  ramparts,  dow 
in  a  somewliat  dilapidated  condition.  The 
HTer  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  1600  feet 
long.  The  city  still  retains  considerable  of 
its  ancient  commerce ;  formerly  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  traffic  of  Europe  passed  through 
it,  when  the  Holy  Crusaden  employed  its 
boatmen  to  convey  them  down  the  Danube 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  Batisbon 
is  said  to  have  sustained  no  less  than  sev- 
enteen sieges,  several  of  them  accompanied 
by  bombardments,  the  last  of  which  was 
when  it  surrendered  to  Napoleon  in  1809, 
who  was  here  wounded  in  the  foot. 

On  several  of  the  antique  houses  of  Rat- 
isbon  one  still  can  see  the  Eagle  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  difibrent 
coats  of  arms  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe,  whose  representatives  formerly  re- 
sided here  in  the  Street  of  the  Embassadors. 
Many  of  the  ancient  houses  are  defended 
with-  battlemented  towers  and  loopholed 
walls:  the  highest  are  the  Golden  Tower, 
and  the  Tower  of  Goliath ;  on  the  last  may 
be  seen  a  large  representation  of  the  giant. 

The  principal  building  is  the  Dome,  or 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  commenced  in 
1275,  and  finished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century ;  it  was  restored  in  1838.  It  is 
886  feet  long,  160  wide,  and  125  high.  The 
towers  are  still  unfinished.  The  stained 
glass  windows  are  done  in  Munich's  mod- 
ern style,  and  are  very  elegant*  The  church 
contains  numerous  monuments :  notice  es- 
pecially that  of  Bishop  Dalberg,  designed 
by  Canova ;  and  the  statue  of  the  YicgiOi 
which  stands  in  the  north  aisle ;  also  the 
bronse  monument  of  Ma^uerite  Tucher, 
by  Yicher,  a  work  of  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century.  Make  the  ascent  of  the 
Ame^  Tower  (so  called  from  the  asses  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  material  up  the  inclined 
plane  which  was  used  for  the  construction 
of  the  building),  ftom  whence  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  iJps,  Danube,  and  the  Temple 
of  Walhalla  may  be  obtained. 

The  Bathhaa,  or  H6tel  de  Ville,  in  which 
the  Germanic  Diet  held  their  sittings  for 
160  years,  Is  a  sombre  and  irregular  edifice, 
erected  during  the  14th  century.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  other  pictures,  it  contains  nu- 
merous portraits  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  imperial  dty.  In  the  more  ancient 
portion  of  the  building  may  be  seen  the 
Hall  of  the  Diet,  with  its  chx>in>,  tables,  and 


benches  as  in  the  days  of  the  empire.  Yia- 
it  by  all  means  the  dungeons  and  Chamber 
of  Torture,  which  still  remain  as  in  the 
days  when  the  refinement  of  cruelty  was 
in  its  highest  state  of  perfection ;  fee  18  kr. 

The  ruins  of  the  church  of  8t.  Emmeran 
will  well  repay  a  visit.  The  abbey  was 
changed  in  1880  into  a  residence  for  the 
Prince  of  Thum  and  Taxis.  Visit  the 
Scotch  Benedictine  Church  ofSt,  James.  It 
was  founded  by  a  Benedictine  monk  named 
Marian,  who  was  driven  from  Scotland  dur- 
ing the  usurpation  of  Macbeth  in  the  Uth 
centuiy :  it  contains  some  pictures,  and  a 
very  i^)od  library ;  ladies  not  admitted. 

To  visit  the  Temjple  of  Walhalla  (the  prin- 
cipal  object  in  coming  to  Batisbon)  will  oc- 
cupy the  day ;  price  per  seat  in  the  omnl«> 
bus,  which  leaves  Batisbon  twice  a  day,  to 
go  and  return,  24  kf . ;  time,  1^  hours.  For 
horse  and  carriage,  3  fl. ;  two  horses  and 
carriage,  4  fi.  TTaAoAa,  or  Temple  of  Fame, 
lies  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Batisbon ; 
it  is  situated  on  a  hill  over  three  hundred 
feet  high,  which  rises  above  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  and  is  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. It  was  erected  by  the  late  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  designed  to  contain  the  stat- 
ues and  busts  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  Bavaria.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
in  1880,  and  it  was  finished  in  twelve  years, 
at  an  expense  of  one  million  of  dollars.  It 
is  very  similar  in  size  and  style  to  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  The  exterior  is  in  the 
Doric,  and  interior  in  the  Ionic  style.  It  is 
constructed  entirely  of  white  marble,  sur* 
rounded  by  52  fluted  Doric  columns,  the 
roof  being  of  iron,  covered  with  i^tes  of 
copper.  Ite  length  is  218  feet,  breadth  102, 
and  height  60.  The  interior  forms  a  saloon 
of  160  feet  in  length,  48  in  breadth,  and  52 
in  height.  The  uniformity  of  the  walls  ia 
interrupted  on  every  side  by  the  projection 
of  two  massive  Ionic  columns.  The  four 
walls  are  divided  in  their  height  into  two 
stories  by  a  cornice,  on  which  fourteen  vir- 
gin warriors,  in  color  and  form  of  Caryat^ 
des,  executed  by  Schwanthaler,  are  carry- 
ing a  superior  entablature,  richly  orna- 
mented in  blue  and  gold.  At  the  northern 
end,  opposite  the  principal  entrance,  is  a 
recess  destined  to  contain  the  statue  of  the 
royal  founder.  .Under  the  cornice  runs  a 
continuous  frieze,  by  Waffner,  representing 
a  history  of  the  Germanic  race  down  to 
the  introduction  of  Christiani^.    The  sido 
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walls  are  divided  into  three  compartments 
each ;  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment 
IB  placed  one  of  Ranch's  six  figures  of  Vic- 
tor}'. Oyer  the  frieze  are  sixty-four  tab- 
lets let  into  the  wall,  with  inscriptions  in 
gold  ;  beneath  are  the  white  marble  brack- 
ets on  which  are  placed  the  busts  of  the 
great  and  good  in  whom  Bayaria  delights 
to  honor.  The  pavement  is  formed  of 
blocks  of  different  colored  marbles;  the 
whole  being  lighted  by  large  windows  in 
the  roof,  filled  with  ground  glass,  and  one 
window  at  the  north  end. 

Among  the  ninety-six  busts  may  be  seen 
those  of  ''Dr.*'  Martin  Luther,  Mozart, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Albert  DOrer,  Wallen- 
«tein.  and  Charlemagne.  The  impression 
created  by  a  view  of  the  magnificent  tem- 
ple is  most  profound. 

At  the  village  of  Donadauf^  through 
which  we  pass,  notice  the  castle  of  the 
Prince  of  Thum  and  Taxis.  There  is  a 
small  hotel  here,  the  WalhaUcL, 

From  Donctttworth  to  Nuremherg^  dis- 
tance 86  miles ;  time,  7  h.  45  m. ;  fare  5  fl. 
38  kr. 

Nuremberg  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
River  Pegnitz,  and  contains  77,895  inhab- 
Itents,  although  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
And  in  the  height  of  its  prosperit}',  it  con- 
teined  nearly  100,000.  Hotels  are  Bairia- 
cher  Uofaaid  WiUeUbacher  Hof.  Nurem- 
berg was  a  free  city  of  the  empire  till  1806, 
since  which  time  it  has  belonged  to  Baya- 
ria, and  is  now  the  second  city,  in  point  of 
size  and  importance,  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  celebrated  during  the  Middle  Ages  as 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Europe,  and  still 
retains  considerable  of  its  former  prosper- 
ity. It  is  now  principally  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  childrens*  toys,  which  are 
exported  to  all  civilized  countries ;  also  for 
bronze,  tin,  and  foil  used  by  jewelers ;  lead- 
pencils  are  manuikctured  here  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price.  The  dty  is  surrounded 
by  ancient  walls  and  turrets.  The  walls 
"Bre  encircled  by  a  dry  diteh,  100  feet  wide 
and  50  deep.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  River  Pegnitz,  which  is  crossed  by 
'eight  bridges.  The  two  parts  of  the  town 
are  named  after  the  two  principal  churches: 
St.  Sebald^s  side,  and  St.  Lawrence's  side. 
The  churches,  monuments,  and  public  and 
private  edifices  of  Nuremberg,  in  spite  of 
all  the  changes  of  centuries,  remain  almost 
^unaltered,  having  escaped  nnharmed  the 
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sieges,  fires,  and  storms  of  war,  to  whidi 
most  other  cities  of  Europe  have  been  8ab-> 
jected.  The  principal  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  stone,  in  the  most  substantial  maa- 
ner,  with  singular  gables,  which  front  the 
street ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  torto- 
ous.  A  few  days  may  be  spent  here  with 
interest. 

The  churches  and  public  buildings  of 
Nuremberg  owe  much  to  eminent  painters 
and  sculptors  which  she  raised,  such  as  Al- 
bert Durer,  his  master  Wohlgemuth,  and 
pupils  Kulmbach,  Schaufielen,  and  Alt- 
dorfer;  the  sculptors  Adam  Kraift  and 
Stoss,  all  known  to-day  as  leading  masteis 
in  their  respective  branches. 

The  fine  Gothic  church  of  Si,  Lencrena 
is  the  principal  one  in  Nuremberg:  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  gridiron  saint  of  Spain. 
It  was  constructed  l>etween  the  years  1278 
and  1477,  of  a  rich  brown  freestone.  Be- 
tween the  two  towen  is  a  magnificent  port- 
al, with  numerous  sculptures  representing 
the  Last  Judgment,  with  scenes  in  the  life 
and  sufferings  of  the  Sayior.  The  bride's 
door,  on  the  northern  side,  is  also  very 
magnificent.  The  interior  of  the  chnrch 
contains  some  magnificent  carvings,  gor- 
geous painted  glass  windows,  mostly  gifts 
to  the  church  from  noble  families,  whose 
coatsof  arms  they  contain.  The  principal 
object  of  attraction  in  the  church  b  the  im- 
mense stone  SnerameniMudein^  or  Sanctu- 
ary, which  contains  the  sacramental  wa- 
fen :  it  is  sixty-five  feet  high,  and  of  yery 
exquisite  fimsh,  as  is  also  the  more  modem 
stone  pulpit. 

Notice  the  small  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Adolphus  opposite  the  northern  tower. 

The  Theatre,  Museum,  and  Post-ofito 
are  all  on  the  St.  Lawrence  side  of  the  riy- 
er.  After  crossing  the  river  we  arrive  at 
the  Market-place,  on  the  east  side  of  which 
stands  the  FrawMrdte^  or  Notre  Dime. 
It  is  open  from  7  to  10  A.M. ;  was  erected 
in  the  14th  century,  and  is  adorned  with 
numerous  sculptures  by  Schonhover.  The 
intericM*  is  highly  ornamented  with  monn- 
ments,  many  of  them  having  been  removed 
from  other  churches  of  Nuremberg.  No- 
tice especially  the  Pergensdorier  monu- 
ment, by  Adam  Krafft.  Notice  also  the 
picture  of  the  High  Altar,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city,  painted  at  so  early  a 
date  as  the  14th  century. 

In  fr^mt  of  the  Notre  Dame  stands  tht 
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Schdne  Brunnen^  or  Beautiful  Fountain,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  brothers  Schonhover. 
Behind  Notre  Dame  stands  another  fount- 
ain, called  the  Gdnsemarmcken^  or  Goose 
Fountain,  from  the  name  of  the  market- 
place in  which  it  stands. 

As  wo  proceed  along  the  Burgstrasse  we 
arrive  on  our  right  at  the  RaMtaus,  or  Ho- 
tel de  Ville,  constructed  in  1619.  In  the 
grand  saloon,  which  is  in  the  ancient  por- 
tion of  the  building,  and  dates  back  to  the 
year  1340,  may  be  seen  a  fine  picture  by 
Albert  Darer,  representing  the  triumphal 
cortege  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  There 
is  but  little  to  be  seen  in  the  building  at 
present ;  but  could  its  dungeons  or  its  tor- 
tnre-chambers,  with  their  infernal  instru- 
ments of  torture,  speak,  they  could  describe 
frightful  stories  of  civilization  in  the  16th 
century ! 

8t.  Sehald's  Church  (shown  by  the  sacris- 
tan, fee  12  kr.)  is  the  second  finest  church 
in  Nuremberg,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  Germany.  It  wm  finished  toward 
the  close  of  the  14th  century,  all  but  the 
towers,  which  were  not  completed  until  the 
end  of  the  15th.  Here  again  that  celebra- 
ted sculptor  in  wood,  Adam  Krafft,  has  im- 
inortalized  himself  in  the  exterior  decora- 
tions. Notice  especially  his  Last  Judg- 
ment on  the  southern  side.  The  interior 
contains  numerous  gems  in  carving,  and 
BCttlpture.  The  principal  object  of  attrac- 
tion is  Peter  Vischer's  Shrine  of  St.  Sebald. 
It  is  said  he  and  sons  were  employed  on 
it  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years.  Be- 
neath the  canopy,  the  relics  of  the  mirade- 
"'rorking  saint  repose  in  an  oaken  box,  in- 
^sed  with  silver.  There  are  nearly  one 
nnndred  figures  in  bronze  of  different  sizes, 
deluding  the  twelve  apostles,  tte  fathers 
w  the  Church,  and  numerous  mythological 
"gUTes.  Under  the  coffin  are  bas-relief 
representations  of  the  saint's  various  mira- 
cles, such  as  burning  icicles,  turning  bread 
uito  stone,  etc. 

Opposite  St.  Sebald,  on  the  northern 
jwo,  b  the  Picture-ffaUery  of  Nuremberg, 
iwmcrly  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Maurice. 
tK  m***"*  ^eariy  two  hundred  pictures  of 
we  Flemish  and  German  school.  Open  to 
°°  public  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays, 

m  at  other  times  for  a  fee  of  24  kr.  for  a 

.party. 

In  the  Durerplatz  is  a  fine  bronze  statue 
«  that  celebrated  painter,  by  Bauch,.of 


Berlin :  it  was  erected  in  1840.  The  house 
where  he  was  bom.  No.  376  Albert  Diirer 
Street,  still  remains :  it-  is  occupied  by  a 
society  of  artists. 

The  Burffy  or  Castle,  is  built  on  a  high 
rock,  and  occupies  the  most  conspicuous 
position  within  the  town.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  Conrad  III.  in 
1080,  and  was  fVr  a  long  time  his  favorite 
residence,  as  well  as  of  many  of  his  success- 
ors ;  fee  24  kr.  Notice  in  the  chapel  the 
fine  bas-reliefs.  A  portion  of  the  castle 
has  been  recently  fitted  up  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence. Among  other  paintings  here  there 
is  a  portrait  of  Albert  Diirer :  this  is  a  copy ; 
the  original  was  stolen  by  the  painter  en- 
gaged to  copy  it  and  soldto  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  copy  put  in  its  place.  In 
another  portion  of  the  castle  there  is  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  native  artists. 
Notice  the  lime-tree  in  the  court-yard  .*  it 
is  said  to  be  over  seven  hundred  years  old. 

Visit  next  the  CAqpe/  of  St.  Gila  to  see 
Vandyke's  great  painting  of  the  Dead 
Christ,  It  is  the  altar-piece.  The  Lan- 
dauer  Klotter  contains  some  200  pictures ; 
the  principal  is  the  Banquet  given  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  by 
Sandrart.  There  are  also  several  works 
by  Vischer  and  Albert  DOrer  in  the  col- 
lection. Open  Sundays  and  Wednesdays, 
ftom  2  to  6  P.M. 

A  visit  to  the  Churchward  of  SL  Jchn^ 
outside  the  walls,  should  be  made.  The 
monuments  and  grave-stones  are  all  num- 
bered, and  many  of  them  are  very  elegant. 
Among  the  number  is  that  of  the  good  and 
gentle  Albert  D&rer,  who  was  brought  to 
an  untimely  end  by  his  scolding  wife.  In 
the  15th  century  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg, 
Martin  Ketzel,  visited  Jerusalem  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  exact  distances  be- 
tween the  various  stages  in  going  firom 
Pilate's  house  to  Calvary,  that  he  might 
represent  the  various  scenes  in  the  Passion 
of  the  Savior  between  his  own  house, 
which  is  opposite  Albert  Dttrer's,  and  the 
gate  of  the  church-yard.  After  his  return 
he  discovered  he  had  lost  the  measure- 
ment, when  he  again  returned  to  the  Holy 
Land,  in  company  with  Duke  Otho  of  Ba- 
varia, and  brought  back  the  proper  dis- 
tances, and  erected  seven  stone  pillars, 
each  one  containing  a  bas-relief,  by  Adam 
Krafft,  of  the  different  scenes  in  the  Vta^ 
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Several  most  importftiit  inventions  have 
been  made  in  Nuremberg.  Gttn4ock8  are 
•aid  to  have  been  first  invented  here,  and 
some  authors  saj  the  first  plajring-cards 
were  manufactured  here.  The  first  paper- 
mill  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Nurem- 
berg; also  the  first  watches  made. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  an  immense 
army,  was  besieged  here  by  Wallenstein 
Ibr  nearly  three  months,  during  which 
time  thirty  thousand  of  the  besieged  per- 
ished with  hunger. 

Nuremberg  is  the  most  animated  of  the 
ports  of  the  Ludwig  Canal. 

From  Nuremberg  to  Bamberg,  distance  47 
miles ;  time,  1  hour  40  minutes ;  fare  2  fl. 

Bamberg  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
dties  in  Southern  Germany.  It  contains 
26,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels  aie 
Deuttekee  Houm  and  Bamberger  Hof.  The 
Dom,  or  Cathedral,  is  the  principal  build- 
ing ;  it  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry II.  in  the  early  portion  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury'. The  principal  monument  is  the 
•tomb  of  the  royal  founder  and  his  empress, 
Kunigunde,  in  the  centre  of  the  nave. 
Notice  on  the  right  of  the  altar  the  monu- 
ment to  Bishop  Ebnet,  by  Tischer  of  Nu- 
remberg. It  is  of  bronze,  let  into  the 
wall.  The  Schloss  and  Bathhaus  will  re- 
pay a  visit. 

A  short  distance  from  the  town,  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  hill,  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  CaitHU  of  Altenburg,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  famous  robber  knight  Count 
Adelberg,  who  was  betrayed  by  Bishop 
Hatto,  of  Mayence,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Lewis  9  and  it  was  here  that 
Otho  of  Wittelsbach  murdered  the  Em- 
peror Philip  II.  In  the  dungeon  where 
Berengarius  died  a  prisoner  you  may  now 
sit  down  and  drink  a  glass  of  first-rate 
beer.  The  view  finom  the  donjon  tower  is 
very  magnificent.  There  is  a  chapel  fit- 
ted up  in  a  portion  of  the  castle. 

From  Bamberg  to  WHnAwrg,  distance  63 
miles ;  time,  2  hours  20  minutes ;  fare  4  fi. 
CWhere  class  is  not  mentioned  it  is  under- 
stood to  mtanfirgt  clots;  the  second  class 
is  generally  one  third  less.) 

Wurzburg  is  finely  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mavn.  It  contains  26,500  in- 
habitants.  Principal  hotels  are  the  Adler 
and  Kronprinz,  It  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town,  with  considerable  manufactures,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  University.     It  was  long 


the  seat  of  a  sovereign  bishopric,  and 
abounds  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  The 
DomeJdrehe,  or  Cathedral,  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  10th  century.  It  was 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  Irish  St  Kilian 
suffered  martyrdom.  The  interior  walls 
are  decorated  with  stucco,  gilding,  and 
marble  effigies  of  the  bishop  princes  oC 
WOrzburg.  North  of  the  Dom  stands  the 
New  Mwuler,  although  built  in  the  11th 
century.  To  the  east  is  situated  the  Boyal 
Episcopal  Palace,  or  Residence,  built  dur« 
ing  an  early  period  of  the  18th  century, 
after  the  style  of  Versailles.  It  was  oc- 
cupied for  nine  years  by  King  Louis,  when 
hereditary  prince.  The  gardens  of  the 
palace  are  much  used  as  a  promenade. 

The  finest  church  in  WQrxburg  is  the 
MarieihcapeUe,  or  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
situated  on  the  market-place,  one  of  the 
gayest  scenes  of  the  city.  It  was  finished 
in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  oentm^,  and 
restored  to  its  original  splendor  in  1844. 
A  Jewish  synagogue  formerly  stood  here, 
which,  with  its  congregation,  was  bvmt  by 
the  citixens  in  the  14th  century. 

The  principal  sight  in  Wurzburg  is  the 
citadel  of  Marienberg,  situated  on  &  high 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  com- 
pletely commands  the  town,  and  was  baiK 
at  the  same  time  with  the  other  fortifica- 
tions. The  Leistenwein  and  Steinberg 
wines,  the  best  of  the  Fraaconia,  are  pro* 
duced  in  this  vicinity. 

An  eilwagen  leaves  here  dally  for  tbe 
mineral  springs  of  Kvsingen,  Time,  8 
hours,  although  the  nearest  point  is  at  Ge- 
miindbm  station,  24  miles  from  Wckraborg 
on  our  way  to  Frankfort. 

Kissingen  is  situated  in  the  F^anconlaa 
Saale,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley.  Princ^  I 
pal  hotels  Six^  H,  de  Rustic^  H,  SeklaUer^  \ 
and  JI,  de  Saxe,  This  was  fbrmerly  a 
poor,  miserable  village,  but  since  the  dis- 
covery of  its  celebrated  mineral  waters  it 
has  rapidly  increased  in  importance,  »n^ 
during  the  season  its  visitors  often  swell 
up  to  the  number  of  6000.  One  half  mil- 
lion bottles  of  its  waters  are  annnaUy  ej&- 
ported.  There  are  three  different  springs: 
the  Rahoczy^  which  is  the  kind  exported, 
and  is  used  for  drinking ;  the  Pandwr^  for 
bathing,  excellent  in  cases  of  gout  and 
chronic  diseases ;  and  the  Maadbrmsmem^ 
which  is  simOar  to  Seltzer  water,  and  is 
usually  prescribed  for  children. 
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Life  h«re  is  rather  monotonous  'when 
eompared  with  Baden-Baden  and  other 
German  watering-places,  gambling  being 
prohibited.  A  theatre,  however,  is  open 
during  the  season.  The  mornings,  from 
6  to  8,  are  devoted  to  drinking  the  Ra- 
koczj,  and  promenading,  while  the  band 
performs,  up  to  1  o'clock,  at  which  time 
all  Klssingen  dines,  the  fashionable  and 
invalid  world  retiring  ftom  sight.  After 
dinner,  coffee  and  more  promenading,  sup- 
per, and  to  bed.  A  large  quantity  of  ssJt 
is  obtained  from  the  saline  springs  a  short 
distance  up  the  valley.  The  walks  and 
drives  in  the  vicinity  are  very  delightful. 

From  Wun^burg  to  Frankfort,  distance 
82  miles ;  time,  4  hours ;  fee  6  fi.  21  kr. 

We  shall  now  continue  our  route  from 
Munich  to  Frankfort,  via  Stuttgart,  one  of 
tlie  most  interesting  capitals  for  its  size  in 
JBarope. 

From  A  ugdntrg  to  Ulm,  distance  58  miles ; 
time,  1  hour  50  minutes;  fare  3  fl.  27  kr. 

UIm  is  the  second  town  of  importance  in 
the  kingdom  of  WOrtemberg,  and  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
jointly  garrisoned  by  Bavaria,  WOrtem- 
berg,  and  Austria.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
the  Danube,  and  in  1861  contained  25,000 
inhabitants.  Hotels  poor — Pott  and  Kron" 
prinz.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  free 
cities  of  the  German  empire,  and  is  still  a 
place  of  considemble  trade.  The  manu- 
facture of  linen  is  one  of  the  most  active 
branches  of  industry  carried  on  here.  There 
is  nothing  to  detain  the  traveler  unless  he 
has  plenty  of  time,  the  jlfmster,  or  church, 
being  the  only  object  of  interest  in  the  town. 
That,  certainly,  is  very  fine,  its  carved  work 
being  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many. The  military  importance  of  Ulm 
has  occasioned  it  to  be  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent conquests  during  periods  of  war. 
The  destruction  of  General  Mack*s  army 
by  Napoleon,  when,  through  the  stupidity 
of  the  general,  80,000  Austrians  surrender- 
ed their  fortress  without  striking  a  blow, 
forms  the  chief  event  of  the  kind  in  its 
niodem  history.  Large  quantities  of  Rhine, 
Swiss,  and  other  wines  are  shipped  from 
here  to  Vienna. 

From  Ulm  to  Stuttgart  the  distance  is 
68  miles ;  time,  2  hours  80  minutes ;  fare, 
8  fl.  46  kr. 

Stutigarty  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  the 


kingdom  of  WOrtemberg,  is  situated  a  short 
distance  to  the  west  of  the.Neckar,  and  surw 
rounded  by  hills  covered  to  their  summits 
with  vine3'ards  and  orchards.  It  contains 
a  population  of  70,000,  according  to  the 
Almanac  de  Gotha  of  1861.  The  prin- 
cipal hotel,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Gei^ 
many,  is  H6tel  Marquardt,  It  owes  its 
importance  to  the  residence  of  the  court 
and  foreign  mtusters,  being  deficient  In 
elegant  buildings  and  works  of  art  The 
surrounding  country,  however,  is  very 
lovely.  Although  a  place  of  great  antiq- 
uity, owing  to  an  ancient  castle  which  ex- 
isted here  in  the  11th  century,  a  large  part 
of  the  town  is  of  recent  origin,  having  been 
buHt  since  Napoleon  raised  WQrtemberg 
from  a  dukedom  to  a  kingdom.  The  chief 
features  of  Stuttgart  are  cleanliness  and 
good  order.  It  consbts  of  one  principal 
street,  a  magnificent  palace,  and  some 
very  extensive  public  buildings.  The  Pal- 
ace is  a  very  imposing  edifice.  It  is  said 
to  contain  as  many  rooms  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year.  Immediately  above  the 
grand  entrance,  on  the  roof,  is  an  enormous 
gilt  crown,  giving  the  building  rather  a 
singular  appearance.  The  palace,  with  the 
exception  of  the  private  apartments,  may 
be  seen  evei^'  day  by  ticket,  which  can  be 
procured  from  the  inspector.  A  fee  of  a 
florin  is  expected.  There  are  some  very 
fine  pictores,  and  some  statuary  by  Tho> 
waldsen.  The  New  Palact  has  one  great 
advantage,  being  situated  in  both  town  and 
country ;  opening,  on  one  side,  into  a  fine 
park  whic^  leads  to  the  open  country,  and, 
on  the  other,  into  a  spacious  square  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  In  the  same  square 
with  the  New  Palace  stands  the  Old  Pal- 
ace^ which  is  now  used  by  the  ofilcers  and 
court  of  the  government.  The  theatre  also 
stands  in  this  square.  It  is  a  very  indif- 
ferent building.  Stuttgart  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  the  birthplace  or  residence 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  German  lit- 
erati and  artists,  such  as  Schiller,  who 
wrote  his  Robbert  here,  Dannecker,  Man- 
zel,  and  Baron  Cotta,  the  fam6u8  publisher. 
Printing,  bookbinding,  weaving,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  and  the  manufacture  of  mu- 
sical, optical,  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments, are  the  principal  branches  of  man- 
ufacturing industry. 

The  public  library  should  be  visited ;  It 
contains  over  800,000  volumes,  and  has  one 
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of  the  finMi  coOectioiis  of  KUm  in  Ger- 
manjy  printed  in  sixty  different  langneges. 
Connected  with  tlie  librmry  are  extensive 
cabinets  of  medak  and  antiqaitxes.  In  the 
same  street  (the  Neckarstrasse)  there  is  a 
Museum  of  Satwral  HiMory ;  open  eveiy 
<]ay — liee  24  kr.— and  on  Sundays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays  free. 

Tke  MuMum  cf  Fmt  Arts  has  of  late 
years  rapidly  increased  in  interest,  and  a 
day  may  now  be  well  spent  here.  It  con- 
tains casts  of  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  ancient  and  modem  scalptnre,  among 
which  are  casts  of  all  the  works  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  presentetT  by  himself  in  1844. 
To  be  seen  every  day  for  a  small  fee 
(24^  kr.),  and  on  Sundays  free.  The  pic- 
tore-gidlery  is  open  on  Sundays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays  free.  It  contains  some 
paintings  of  Murillo,  Rubens,  Goido,  Paul 
Veronese,  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  Titian, 
Zurbaran,  Tintoretto,  and  otben  equally 
celebrated. 

The  king's  stables  should  most  oettain- 
ly  be  visited ;  his  stud  of  Arabian  horses 
is  the  finest  in  Germany.  A  fee  of  24  kr. 
is  expected. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  visits  the 
traveler  can  make,  and  one  he  will  never 
forget,  is  that  to  the  king's  Grecian  villa 
of  Rosenstein.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  procure  a  ticket  to  obtain  admittance : 
this  may  be  done  at  the  Hotel  Marquardt. 
The  viUa  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Police  Gardens^  and  is  reached  by  a 
beautiful  avenue,  shaded  with  trees,  two 
miles  in  extent  (notice  the  two  marble 
horses,  by  Hofer,  on  your  way).  The 
▼iew  from  this  villa  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  in  Germany,  and  the  different  rooms 
are  filled  with  paintings  and  sculpture  of 
the  rarest  excellence.  The  views  of  the 
principal  places  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Holy  Land  are  most  correct,  and  are  de- 
cidedly interesting  to  travelers  who  have 
visited  those  countries.  A  fee  pf  80  kr.  is 
expected,  or  one  florin  for  a  party.  A 
short  distance  from  Rosenstein  the  king 
has  erected  a  lovely  Moorish  building, 
called  Wilhelma,  which  can  be  visited  at 
the  same  time.  The  interior  Is  perfectly 
gorgeous. 

CasmstaU,  situated   about  thred   miles 
from  Stuttgart,  is  a  place  of  very  popular 
resort,  on  account  of  the  mineral  baths 
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The  HM  ffermamm  is  a  very  fine  estsb. 
lishment.  Endeavor  to  be  in  Cannstatt 
abont  the  2ath  of  September,  at  which  time 
the  Volks-lest  takes  place.  This  b  the  day 
after  the  king's  birthday,  on  which  oca^ 
sion  he  distxibntes  prizes  to  the  sucoeasfal 
breeden  of  hones  and  cattle,  in  the  pres> 
enoe  of  the  different  memben  of  the  roval 
fiunily.  All  the  snrroonding  countiy 
turns  oat  to  do  honor  to  the  day.  Aftar 
the  prises  an  distributed  the  harse-ndi^ 
takes  place  on  the  coarse  adjoining  the 
fair  ground.  The  performances  are  most 
exciting  and  very  amusing. 

The  baths  of  the  River  Neckar  are  very 
good  and  cheap— only  9  kreotzen,  with 
linen.  Those  of  Stnidel,  adjoining  tin 
theatre  (15  krentzere),  are  also  very  fine. 
After  the  morning's  bath  the  bathers  si- 
semble  at  the  Curtaalj  behind  which  an 
some  very  beautiful  walks.  Obsenre  the 
painted  notices  stuck  ap  reqoesting  MeuAs 
or  acquaintances  not  to  take  off  their  hats: 
''MmbUtetsUkmekidmrekHui'Ahitekmeit 
aa  grussen."  The  custom  of  eontinvally 
taking  off  your  hat,  not  only  to  a  friend  or 
acquaintance,  but,  if  walking  with  a  friend, 
to  doff  it  to  his  friend  or  aoqoaintanoe,  sl- 
though  you  may  never  have  seen  him  be> 
fore,  is  decidedly  tiresome ;  conseq'ieotiy, 
for  the  convenience  of  promenaden,  wbe 
are  continually  meeting  one  another  da^ 
ing  their  walks,  the  notice  informs  then 
that  they  are  expected  to  dispense  with  the 
custom  so  universal  in  Germany.  Ascend 
the  height  of  the  SvberaU,  near  whick 
three  of  the  principal  springs  arise,  and  get 
a  glorious  Tie  w  of  the  surrounding  countiy. 
The  mineral  springs  in  and  around  the 
town  are  ver}'  numerous,  beintc  over  forty 
in  number :  they  are  nearly  all  cold— <ait 
alone  is  tepid.  The  railway  passes  through 
it :  only  8  minutes  firom  Stuttgart. 

Excursions  should  also  be  made  to  the 
Soiiimde  (an  abandoned  castle,  or  hunting* 
lodge,  belonging  to  the  king,  bnilt  about 
one  hundred  years  ago),  and  to  Hokemiem^ 
another  chateau,  built  by  the  Duke  Chaxlcf 
in  1768.  Carriages  may  be  procured  at 
the  Hotel  Marquardt  to  make  these  dilfo^ 
ent  excursions. 
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From  Stuttgart  to  Bruchsal  Junction,  dis- 
tance 49  m. ;  time,  2  h.     Fare  8  fl.  6  kr. 

If  you  wish  to  proceed  direct  to  Paris, 
via  Strasbarg  is  the  most  direct,  passing 
near  Baden-Baden ;  or,  if  you  wbh  to  go 
via  Cologne,  direct,  you  can  proceed  either 
by  Heidelbeig  and  Mannheim,  or  by  Hei- 
delberg and  Frankfort  to  Mayence. 

Route  No.  18  takes  us  now  on  the  Stras- 
buig  road  back  to  the  celebrated  watering- 
place  of  Baden-Baden,  a  distance,  on  the 
main  road,  of  37  miles.  Time,  2  h.  Fare 
2  fl.  84  kr. ;  then  a  small  branch  road  from 
Ooa  Station,  distance  8  miles. 

Half  wa}'  between  -  Bruchsal  and  Oos 
Station  we  pass  CarUruhe,  the  capital  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  It  is,  although 
the  smallest,  one  of  the  most  attractiye 
capitals  of  Germany  in  regard  to  the  beau- 
ty of  situation  and  external  appearance. 
It  contains  25,000  inhabitanU.  The  plan 
of  the  city  is  very  much  like  the  capital 
of  Washington.  The  Ducal  Palace,  a 
building  of  considerable  extent,  being  in 
the  position  of  the  Capitol,  the  main  streets 
radiating  in  all  directions.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  well  payed,  and  many  of  the 
hooses  yety  handsome.  There  are  sever- 
al &ir  hotels,  H.  ErbprutZj  If,  d^ Ang^eterre, 
andOosK.  The  principal  bnUding  is  the 
Academy,  which  is  handsomely  frescoed, 
and  contains  some  fair  pictures. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Baden  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  about  200  miles  long  by 
20  wide,  extending  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Its  vineyards  are  of  large 
extent,  and  the  produce  of  its  plum  and 
eherry  orchards,  from  which  the  delicious 
liqueur  called  Kirsch-wasser  is  made,  is 
very  abundant.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
mineral  watera,  there  being  no  fiswer  than 
70  mineral  sprinprs  within  its  limits.  The 
variety  of  its  sur&ce,  its  picturesque  beauty 
and  general  productiveness,  have  entitled 
It  to  be  called  the  Paradise  of  Germany. 

Badeiy-Baden. — ^Tbe  most  beautiful  wa- 
tering-place in  Germany.  It  is  situated  in 
a  lovely  valley,  inclosed  by  the  lower 
heights  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  resident 
population  is  alx)ut  6000 ;  but  as  many  as 
•40,000  strangers  have  visited  it  in  a  sin- 
gle season.  The  principal  hotels  are  Hotel 
de  V Europe  and  Victoria,  probably  two  of 
the  very  best  in  Europe ;  also  the  HM  de 


ffoUandj  all  well  managed — ^in  &ct,  there 
are  no  better  houses  than  these  in  Ger- 
many. There  are  several  other  hotels 
whose  prices  are  a  shade  lower,  but  they 
are  much  inferior  in  all  respects  to  the 
three  we  have  preferred,  in  all  of  which 
the  servants,  speak  English,  and  the  at- 
tendance is  first-rate.  The  dinner  at  the 
hotels  (table  d'hote)  is  70  cents,  1  florin  48 
kreutzers;  at  the  Conversationshaus,  80 
cents. 

Here  the  price  of  every  thing  is  fixed 
by  government,  and  travelers  are  better 
protected  firom  extortion  than  in  almost 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  hardly 
ever  necessary  to  drive  a  baigain  for  any 
thing. 

Baden-Baden  is  the  annual  resort  of 
idlers,  pleasure-seekers,  and  invalids  {torn 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  springs  have 
been  long  and  favorably  known,  even  in 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  and  the  new 
palace,  now  belonging  to  the  G^ind-dake, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  and 
baths.  The  waters  of  the  springs  are  warm, 
the  principal  one  having  a  temperature  of 
158^  Fahrenheit ;  the  taste  ia  saltish,  and, 
when  drunk  as  it  issues  from  the  spring, 
much  resembles  weak  broth;  it  is  very 
dear,  but  has  a  peculiarly  disagreeable 
smelL  The  quality  is  saline,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  muriatic  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
small  portions  of  silex  and  oxyd  of  iron. 
The  hot  gpringt  are  18  in  number,  and  the 
portion  of  the  town  where  they  issue  goes 
by  the  name  of  "Hell."  A  buUding  is 
erected  over  the  principal  spring. 

The  TrinkhaUe  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  public  walks,  nearly  opposite  the  Hotel 
de  I'Europe.  The  water  is  conveyed  here 
from  the  spring  in  pipes,  and  visitors  drink 
it  between  the  hours  of  6|  and  7^  A.M., 
promenading  around;  meanwhile  a  band 
discourses  most  elegant  music.  The  fh>nt 
of  the  hall  is  ornamented  with  Arescoea, 
representing  legends  of  the  Black  Forest. 

The  great  and  universal  rendezvous, 
however,  is  the  ConvertcUionthaui,  which  is 
the  most  splendid  establishment  of  this 
kind  in  the  world,  the  small  Chinese 
pagoda  in  front  of  which  cost  alone  70,000 
francs.  It  was  erected  in  1869,  and  in> 
tended  as  a  stand  for  the  band,  which  per- 
forms here  twice  a  day.  The  buildinfc-' 
which  is  a  most  elegant  one,  with  a  Co- 
rinthian portico— includes  an  immense  aa> 
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Bemblj-room,  oontaining  a  Ubl«  on  which 
the  game  of  roulette  is  played.  Adjoining 
thiB  \b  a  BDialler  room,  where  ronge-et-noir 
is  played ;  then  a  splendid  restaorantf  where 
dinners  may  be  h«d  a  la  carte.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  building  is  a  theatre,  and 
a  moet  magnificently  ftaminhed  suite  of 
apartments  for  assembly  and  ball  purposes. 
They  are  open  onoe  or  twice  a  week. 
Should  there  be  no  publk  entertainment 
while  you  remain,  obtain  permission  tnm 
the  proprietor  to  visit  this  suite  of  rooms ; 
they  are  well  worth  seeing.  The  »ea$on  is 
at  its  height  during  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. Many  vteitors  arrive  as  early  as 
the  1st  of  May,  staying  up  to  the  1st  of 
October,  and  five  months  can  be  spent  here 
as  pleasantly  as  at  any  spot  in  Europe; 
balla,  concerts,  saloons,  and  the  most  de- 
lightM  and  secluded  promenades,  where 
in  five  minutes  you  may  enjoy  the  solitude 
of  the  darkest  woods  and  deepest  glens. 

Directly  above  the  town  is  the  nev 
Sehiots,  or  palace  of  the  grand-duke,  in 
which  his  ancestors  have  lived  for  the  last 
400  years,  a  fact  that  would  rather  relieve 
,H  from  the  title  of  new  wers  it  not  that  the 
ob  ScMott  is  immediately  above  the  new, 
wfaera  the  ancient  dukes  resided  previous 
to  tiMlftth  century.  The  building  is  re- 
markable for  the  curious  vaults  and  mys- 
terious dungeons  that  are  now  exhibited 
to  the  curious  by  the  castellan. 

The  Parish  Church  contains  several  in- 
teresting monuments.  It  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  margraves  and  dukes  of  Ba- 
den, and  contains  the  monoments  of  Leo- 
pold WiUiani,  Lonis  William  Frederick, 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  Marie-Yictoire-Pauline, 
and  the  Margrave  Philibert. 

To  the  southeast  of  the  town  we  notice 
the  new  ProteeUmt  Church,  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Oos.  It  waa  consecrated  in  1864.  In  the 
three  windows  of  the  choir  are  beautlAil 
representations  of  the  birth,  crucifixion, 
and  resurrection  of  the  Savior.  In  the 
four  rosettes  are  portraits  of  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, Melancthon,  and  Zwingle. 

On  the  hUl  behind  the  Trinkhalle  is  the 
Greek  Chapel,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  Russian  Prince  Stourdza. 

The  AndetU  Cemetery  at  the  Gemsbach 
Gate  will  repay  a  visit    Two  of  the  prin- 
cipal monuments  are  those  of  the  lYench 
General  ChnUemmot  and  the  German  Gen- 
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oral  Yon  Sch&ffiBr,  Notice  the  Mount  «f 
Olives,  with  Christ  praying  and  his  disci- 
ples asleep. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  liie  Urtpnm^^ 
or  source  of  the  warm  spring.  It  is  wHo^ 
ated  near  the  Parish  Church. 

The  Theatre  of  Baden,  although  aaaO, 
is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  little  gems  in 
Europe,  and  does  honor  to  the  munificence 
of  M.  Benezei.  It  was  oonstructed  by  M. 
Couteau,  and  does  the  architect  great  credlL 

The  Vapor  Bathe  are  situated  behind  the 
Catholic  church.  Baths  may  here  be  takm 
in  all  the  various  styles,  induding  Rnsass 
baths.  There  are  six  apartments.  There 
are  some  eight  or  ten  other  twths,  each 
having  fhnn  ten  to  forty  separate  cham- 
bers. 

A  new  hospital,  founded  by  the  libenfi- 
ty  of  M.  Beneaet,  has  recently  been  erect- 
ed in  a  beautiAil  position,  where  the  best 
attention  Is  bestowed  upon  the  sick  sad 
infirm.  M.  Benezet  has  also  oontribated 
largely  to  the  erection  of  the  new  Ea^Ush 
church  now  in  progress. 

A  short  distance  from  Baden  is  ritnatcd 
the  small  village  of  Jjfezknm^  which  has 
lately  obtained  an  European  celebri^  by 
Its  beautiftil  race-course,  whidi  is  prdbaUy 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Here,  duiing  the 
early  days  of  September,  the  finest  hones 
and  the  Uke  of  Europe  make  their  i^vpesr- 
anoe.  There  are  three  beautiftal  tribtmes: 
one  for  the  Grand-Duke,  another  for  mem- 
bers of  the  jockey-dubs  and  representa- 
tives of  the  press,  and  another,  the  largest, 
for  the  use  of  the  general  public  A  fine 
view  of  the  entire  course  may  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  stands.  A  magnlfioeot 
picture  of  a  race-day  has  lately  been  paint- 
ed by  Heyrault,  aiid  engptaved  by  Hairii^ 
Most  of  the  numerous  characters  and  pa- 
trons of  the  turf  are  taken  firom  life. 

Among  the  numeroua  lovely  excnnioaf 
around  Baden  are,  first,  the  old  Sehkm,  the 
original  residence  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Baden,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  ra- 
ins in  Germany.  The  view  item  the  top, 
on  which  there  is  a  very  fine  spy^glass  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors,  is  very  grBnd-4fae 
town  of  Baden  at  your  feet,  the  Inxnriaal 
Black  Forest  on  one  side.  On  tlie  other 
side  we  see  the  Rhine  winding  tluroogfa  itr 
lovely  plain,  interspersed  with  cities,  towns, 
snd  villages,  tha  whole  bordered  by  the 
Vosges  Mountains  Qf  Flrmnoe.    la  a  dear 
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daj  tlio  cathedral  spire  of  Strasborg— the 
highest  in  the  wQrld—is  plainly  visible. 

There  is  a  restanrant  in  the  castle,  and 
hreaklasts  of  dinners  may  be  obtained. 
Heudents  at  Baden  fireqnently  make  ez- 
onrsions  for  the  pnrpoee  of  breakfasting 
here.  This  year  (1866)  many  improye- 
ments  have  been  made,  each  as  rooms  for 
dsBGiog,  etc. 

About  one  mile  northeast  of  the  old  cat- 
tle are  the  mins  of  MerauAnburgy  which  we 
pass  in  mairing  the  delightfol  excnraion  to 
The  Foporite,  This  lovely  summer  retreat 
vas  built  in  1725  by  the  Margrave  Sibylle- 
Aognste  of  Baden,  noted  for  her  beauty 
and  amours.  The  rooms  are  large  and 
comfortable,  but  ornamented  in  the  most 
anguUr  manner.  In  one  the  walls  are  of 
Venetian  glass,  in  another  porcelain,  in 
another  they  are  hung  with  tapestry  work- 
ed by  the  margrave  and  her  maids  of  hon- 
or. One  of  the  boudoirs  contains  72  por- 
traits of  the  margrave,  all  taken  in  di£fer- 
ent  costumes.  The  china  is  very  quaint 
and  antique.  The  dishes  for  the  table  are 
all  in  imitation  of  some  meat,  fruit,  or  veg- 
etable, such  as  ham,  duck,  woodcock,  as- 
paragus, cabbage,  artichoke,  or  melon. 

A  short  distance  frem  the  palace  is  the 
SermUagBf  or  chapel,  where  the  margrave 
Hved  during  Lent  in  the  strictest  secln^ 
aion,  seeing  no  one,  and  repenting  of  sins 
oonnnitted  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  this 
chapel  are  shown  the  breastplate  and  belt, 
each  armed  with  nails,  which  she  wore  as 
penance,  besides  several  articles  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  such  as  a  cat-of-nine 
tails,  and  iron  plates  armed  with  sharp 
spikes,  which  she  put  into  the  heels  of  her 
shoes.  In  the  dining-room,  seated  at  the 
table,  are  three  waxen  figures  representing 
Mary,  Joseph,  and  the  child  Jesus ;  they 
aie  clothed  in  garments  made  by  the  mar- 
grave's own  hands.  With  these  fig^es 
the  dined  every  day.  Her  bed-room  con- 
tains simply  a  straw  mat,  upon  which  she 
slept 

Another   oxcnrabn  which   should  be 
made  is  that  to  the  Falls  of  AUerhaKgen. 

At  Baden-Baden  U.  Ullrich,  of  Vienna, 
has  a  branch  establishment  for  the  sale  of 
fine  Bohemian  glass.  Prices  same  as  in 
Bohemia.  AgenU  in  New  York.  The 
principal  and  most  responsible  banking 
house  in  Baden  is  that  of  Wolff  Brothers, 
23  Lichtenthal  Street.     Money  may  be 


drawn  here  on  the  best  of  terms.  They 
have  a  nice  reading-room,  with  American 
and  English  papers.  M.  Gustave  Wolff 
has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  popular 
proprietors  of  the  H6ki  de  V Europe. 

From  Baden-Bciden  (Ooe  Junction)  to 
Heidelberg^  distance,  58  miles ;  time,  2 
hours  17  minutes.     Fare,  4  florins. 


Heidelberg^  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Baden,  in  1866  contained  17^500  inhabiU 
ants.  Principal  hotels,  Prtnoe  Chcarlety 
close  under  the  castle  walls ;  splendid  t»> 
ble  and  low  prices ;  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  Europe.  Victoria^  in  a  fine  position 
near  the  station — admirably  conducted, 
and  reasonable  prices :  it  is  situated  on  the 
Aidagty  the  fashionable  promenade.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Neckar,  and  occupies  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  localities  in  Germany. 
There  is  one  principal  street,  which  is 
nearly  two  miles  long,  into  which  all  the 
othere  run.  The  valley  in  which  the  town 
is  situated  is  overlooked  by  well-wooded 
hills  at  the  back,  while  the  rising  ground 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  covered 
with  rich  vineyards  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  Heidelberg  owes  its  celebritj'  to  its 
castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Elect- 
ors Palatine,  its  University,  which,  next 
to  that  of  Prague,  is  the  oldest  in  Germa- 
ny, and  to  the  many  historical  events 
that  have  transpired  there:  pillaged  three 
times,  bombarded  five  times,  and  twice 
laid  in  ashes. 

The  CaeOe  ofHeidelherg  was  founded  by 
the  Elector  Rodolph  in  the  14th  century, 
and  combined  the  double  chancter  of  pid- 
ace  and  fortress.  Its  styles  partake  of  all 
the  successive  varieties  of  the  14tb,  15tb, 
and  16th  centuries,  and  is  highly  interest- 
ing for  its  inunensity,  its  picturesque  sit- 
uation—  standing  at  an  immense  height 
above  the  town — and  its  architectural  mag- 
nificence. It  is  a  solid  square  building, 
with  towers  at  each  end,  one  low  and 
round,  the  other  higher  and  of  an  octagon- 
al shape.  It  was  sacked  and  partly  burned 
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hy  the  French  in  1698,  mnd  stnick  by  light- 
ninf;;  in  1764|  since  which  time  it  baa  been 
foofless.  That  portion  called  the  Eng^h 
palace  was  built  by  the  Elector  Frederick 
V.  as  a  residence  for  hia  bride,  daughter 
of  James  I.  of  England.  The  cellars  of 
the  castle  are  very  extensive;  in  one  tii 
them  b  the  celebrated  Heidelbei^  Tan, 
said  to  hold  283,200  bottles  of  wine  when 
foil,  or  800  hogsheads.  It  has  been  filled 
bnt  three  times  daring  the  last  handled 
years.  Notice  in  firont  of  it  a  wooden  6tat> 
ne  of  the  court  fool  Porkes,  who  never  went 
to  bed  sober,  and  always  to  a  short  allow- 
ance of  from  15  to  18  bottles  daih'.  In  an 
adjoining  cellar  remains  a  small  cask 
which  holds  60,000  gallons.  The  cellar 
was  formerly  filled  with  13  casks  of  this 
size.  From  the  terrace  and  gardens  meet 
magnificent  views  may  be  obtained. 

Near  the  Hotel  Prince  Charles  we  per- 
ceive a  very  carious  spectacle,  viz.,  the 
Church  of  the  Hofy  Ghottj  which  is  divided 
by  a  partition  rnnning  the  whole  length 
of  the  church  directly  through  the  middle, 
and  the  two  services,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, are  performed  under  the  same  roof. 
In  1719,  the  Elector  Palatine  wishing  to 
deprive  the  Protestants  of  their  half,  the 
citizens  raised  such  a  storm  aboat  his  ears 
that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  court 
to  Mannheim.  The  oldest  church  in  the 
town  is  that  of  St.  Peter;  it  was  on  the 
doors  of  this  charch  that  Jerome  of  Prague 
nailed  his  celebrated  (heses,  challenging 
the  world  to  dispute  them. 

The  University  was  founded  in  1386, 
and  has  at  the  present  moment  about  700 
students,  about  one  quarter  of  whom  are 
"chore  students,"  or  fighting  students. 
There  are  some  seven  or  eight  different 
chores,  between  most  of  whom  a  great 
jealousy  exists  in  regard  to  their  fighting 
abilities,  which  are  tested  every  Friday 
morning  by  daels  fought  with  swords  at 
the  nirtchgasse^  a  house  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Neckar.  The  swords  are  very 
sharp,  and  double  edged,  and  are  used  as 
sabres ;  consequently  the  cuts  are  nmner- 
ous,  but  are  scarcely  ever  mortal.  When 
they  fight  only  for  the  honor  of  the  chore, 
they  wear  caps,  and  have  their  necks  and 
right  arms  heavily  bandaged.  When  the 
.  fight  is  to  resent  an  offense  or  insult,  the 
caps  are  removed,  and  six,  seven,  and 
eight  cuts  are  often  given  and  received 
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daring  a  fight  of  fifteen  minotes,  the  4vra- 
tion  of  all  combats;  at  tbe  end  of  which 
time  the  party  receiving  the  least  nnmber 
of  cuts  ia  declared  the  victor.  Should  a 
serioos  wound  prevent  either  of  die  com- 
batants fnm  prT>ceeding  with  the  figfat^  it 
ia  renewed  at  a  fotore  day.  The  cfaofe 
surgeon  is  always  in  attendance,  and  he 
decides  whether  a  duelist  is  able  to  pn>> 
ceed,  the  fiow  of  blood  aomettmea  being  ao 
great  as  to  stop  the  fight  while  the  woond 
is  sewed  op  or  stopped  in  some  maimer. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  permlsflBon 
to  visit  the  Hirschgasse  during  one  of 
these  combats.  It  can  only  be  aceom- 
plished  through  a  presentation  to  some 
member  of  the  chcwe.  If  you  are  stop- 
ping at  the  Prinz  Catl,  Mr.  Sonmer,  the 
obliging  landlord,  may  accompliah  it  fer 
you.  Should  you  succeed  in  obtaining 
entrance  to  this  scene  of  fearfhl  interest, 
nothing  leas  than  a  thaler  should  be  given 
to  the  fat  mem  for  jnwt  horn;  it  ia  he  who 
waits  on  the  duelists,  and  keeps  their 
swords  ground  sharp.  The  stad«its  are 
very  particular  who  is  present,  as  the  an- 
thoritiea  are  always  on  the  alert  to  take 
them  ii}  the  act  They,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  accomplish  much,  as  the  Btudeirts 
have  sfMes  stationed  along  the  bridge  and 
shore  to  signalice  the  approadi  of  an  in- 
terfering party.  During  an  entire  sum- 
mer the  author  spent  in  Heidelberg,  visit- 
ing the  Hirschgasse  nearly  every  Friday, 
he  never  saw  a  government  officer  oo  the 
ground. 

The  principal  tailoring  establishment  fai 
Heidelberg  is  that  of  M.  Keppler. 

An  excursion  to  the  K<migttM  is  one 
of  the  things  "  to  do"  at  Heidelberg.  Too 
here  obtain  a  most  extended  view  of  the 
▼alley  of  the  Neckar,  the  Rhine,  Oden- 
wald,  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  the  Black 
Forest.  A  donkey  there  and  back  costs 
2  fl.  30  kr. 

An  excursion  should  also  be  made  to  the 
Wolffs  Brunnen  (only  two  miles),  where 
the  Enchantress  Jetta,  who  lived  here,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  wolf.  The  situation  of 
the  inn  is  very  romantic ;  the  trout,  whic^ 
are  kept  in  ponds,  are  of  immense  sis 
and  are  very  finely  served  up  by  the  laiK  • 
lord  of  the  inn. 

Families  visiting  Germany  for  the  pp 
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of  edacation  can  hbpe  to  find  no  bet- 
ter place  than  Heidelberg:  every  thing  is 
good,  and  every  thing  is  cheap. 

From  Heidelberg  to  Manhewi :  time,  14 
minutes. 

Manheim  contains  80,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hoiti^HM  de  V Europe,  a  weU- 
[  managed  house.  The  town  is  clean  and 
veil  built  The  principal  object  of  inter- 
est is  the  Grand-Duke's  Palace,  which  con- 
tains a  picture-galleiy  and  cabinet  of  natu- 
ral history.  Its  gardens  are  beautiful,  and 
the  theatre  first  class. 

An  excursion  %hould  also  be  made  to 
Sehioetzittffenj  to  see  its  lovely  gardens. 

Front  Heidelberg  to  Damutadt:  time, 
1  hour  80  minutes. 

DartnstcuUj  the  residence  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Hesse,  contains  88,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotel,  Darmstadt  Hof,  The  main 
object  of  attraction  is  the  Ducal  Palace, 
which  contains  the  court  library  (over 
200,000  volumes),  a  collection  of  rare  arms 
and  costumes,  cabinets  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities,  and  a  fine  gallery  of  paint- 
ings. The  Catholic  church,  Opera-house, 
and  Maison  d'Exercise  are  also  worthy  of 
a  visit.  Notice  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de 
Rhin  a  fine  statue  of  the  Grand -Duke 
Louis,  to  whom  Darmstadt  owes  its  im- 
portance ;  the  model  was  furnished  by 
Scwanthaler. 

From  Darmttadt  to  Frankfort:  time,  half 
an  hour. 

Frankfort  was  formerly  a  free  city  of 
Germany,  but,  owing  to  the  fortunes  of 
war,  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia October  8th,  1866.  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Main.  Population 
78,277.  The  principal  hotels  are  Hdtel 
Soman  Emperor^  one  of  the  best-managed 
houses  in  Germany — a  most  capital  cook 
and  good  wines;  Grand  Hdtel  du  Nord, 
clean,  comfortable,  and  well  conducted  by 
its  proprietor,  Mr.  Max  Grosse. 

Frankfort  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cit- 
ies of  Germany.  Charlemagne  had  a  pal- 
ace here,  and  held  a  council  within  its  walls 
in  794,  and  a  century  later  it  became  the 
commercial  capital  of  Germany.  In  the 
year  1154  it  became  a  free  city,  remaining 
such  until  1866.  It  is  noted  for  the  wealth 
of  its  merchants,  and  for  their  commercial 
transactions,  their  banking  operations,  and 
their  speculations  in  the  funds.  It  is  the 
native  place  of  the  Rothschild  family,  one  I 


of  whom  has  a  beautiful  villa  near  the  city. 
The  house  in  which  the  great  banker  was 
born  is  shown ;  it  is  situated  in  the  Jvden- 
gasse  (Jews'  Street).  The  city  is  connect- 
ed with  the  suburb  of  Sachsenhaosen  by 
an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches, 
950  feet  long  and  1 1  broad.  Its  former  for- 
tifications were  demolished  by  the  French, 
and  are  now  used  as  gardens  and  prome- 
nades. The  residences  of  the  principal 
bankers  and  merchants  are  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale,  nearly  all  possessing  a 
vexy  good  collection  of  pictures  and  statu- 
ary. The  banks  of  the  luain  are  are  lined 
with  spacious  quays,  and  the  streets  in  the 
interior  of  the  town  have  been  widened 
and  much  improved.  It  has  two  annual 
fisdrs,  which  are  much  firequented  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  Cathedralj  or  Dom,  is  an  ancient 
edifice  of  Gothic  architecture ;  its  tower, 
which  is  still  unfinished,  is  260  feet  high ; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  the 
18th  century.  One  of  the  principal  mon- 
uments it  contains  is  that  of  the  Emper- 
or Gunther,  who  was  killed  by  his  rival, 
Charles  lY. ;  also  that  cf  Rodolph  of  Sach- 
senhausen.  In  the  election  chapel  aU  the 
emperors  of  Germany,  from  Conrad  I. 
to  Francis  II.,  after  bieing  elected,  were 
crowned  in  Aront  of  the  high  altar. 

The  Bdmer,  or  Town  Hall,  is  noted  only 
for  being  the  scene  of  festivities  subsequent 
to  the  election  of  the  emperor.  Here,  in 
the  banqueting-hall,  he  was  entertained, 
and  kings,  and  princes,  and  the  greatest 
nobles  of  the  land  waited  on  him  at  table. 
Opposite  the  hall,  in  the  market-place,  an 
ox  was  roasted  whole,  from  which  the  em- 
peror ate  a  slice,  and  a  fountain  ran  with 
wine,  from  which  the  cup-bearer  filled  his 
glass.  The  banqueting-hall  is  decorated 
with  portraits  of  all  the  emperors,  forty- 
six  in  number.  In  the  election  chamber 
may  be  seen  (bg  poying  f  1)  the  **  Golden 
Bull,"  by  which  the  Emperor  Charles  lY. 
arranged  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
elections  of  future  emperors. 

The  Stddel  Museum  and  Academy  of 
Painting  (so  named  after  its  founder,  a 
rich  banker  and  citizen,  who,  in  1816^  be- 
queathed $400,000,  in  addition  to  a  large 
collection  of  pictures  and  engravings,  fbr 
its  foundation),  is  a  handsome  building, 
and  is  open  daily  from  10  to  1,  Saturdays 
excepted ;  admission  gratis.     Some  of  the 
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The  amiue- 
ments  and  mode  of  passing  the  time  is 
much  the  same  as  described  at  Baden-Ba* 
den.  The  Kwnoud  hero  is  the  same,  and 
devoted  to  the  same  porpoM,  as  the  Con- 
Tenationahaos  of  Baden,  viz.,  restaurant, 
sssemblj-rooms,  reading-rooms,  and  gum- 
ing- rooms.  In  the  rear  of  the  building 
there  is  a  beautiful  little  lake,  surround- 
ed by  lovely  wall&s ;  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake  are  tables  and  chairs,  where  visitors 
retire*  after  dinner  to  sip  their  caf6  and 
smoke  their  pipes  or  cigars,  listening  to  a 
band  of  music  seated  in  a  gallery  aljove. 
On  these  occasions  every  seat  is  occupied. 
The  company  that  keeps  the  Kursaal  pa}* 
the  Grand-duke  some  ^25,000  per  annum 
for  the  privilege  of  monopoliiing  the  gam- 
hling. tables.  The  same  party  lease  the 
privilege  at  Baden-Baden  and  Ems,  and 
^  chances  are  'tis  better  so.  In  places 
▼here  it  is  not  legalized  private  tables 
sbound,  the  keepers  of  which  are  neither 
M  honest  or  responsible ;  the  playing  in 
til  cases  being  perfectly  fair,  with  a  per- 
^^tage  in  ^vor  of  the  tables,  all  of  which 
i«  known  to  the  player. 

Fvom  Wiesbaden  to  the  watering-place 
otSckwalbach  occupies  two  hours*  time  by 
the  high  road  leading  to  Ems  and  Coblentz. 
I^incipal  hotels :  AUee-Saal  And  Duke  of 
^auau.  The  former  contains  a  concert- 
room  and  reading-room,  and  has  a  banking 
and  exchange  office  connected  with  it.  The 
AU^S«al  has  also  its  own  baths,  wanned 
with  steam  by  a  most  excellent  system. 
"Hie  proprietor  gives  amateurs  opportuni- 
ties for  shooting  in  a  forest  near  at  hand, 
and  for  angling  trout  in  the  Aar,  flowing 
through  the  romantic  valley  which  leads  to 
the  old  and  interesting  ruin  ot  Hohmtiein, 

The  royal  bath-house  is  very  convenient- 
ly arranged  in  compartments  for  the  waters 
of  the  different  springs,  and  is  warmed  by 
*tsam.  Adjacent  to  the  bath-house  rise 
the  StahOtrutMen  and  Wtwbnumefi^  or  Aqua 
Vinaria  of  the  Romans.  Farther  up  the 
▼alley  is  the  PaulimnbfUfmen^  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  which  the  band  plays  morning  and 
wening,while  visitors  promenade  and  drink 
the  waters. 

To  elderly  persons,  whose  nenroas  eneiw 


gy  and  digestiTS  powers  are  impaired,  the 
springs  of  Schwalbach  and  the  bracing 
quality  of  the  air  will  prove  the  be^t  of  re- 
storatives. They  are  also  highly  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  nervousness  in  either 
sex,  more  especially  to  youn  r  women,  who 
have  a  tendency  to  spasmodic  action.  In 
debility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in 
cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  and  in  gen- 
eral or  local  debility,  they  are  efficacious. 

Two  hours*  drive  from  Wiesbaden  by 
the  way  of  Biebrich  and  the  Rheingau, 
through  Neudorf,  we  arrive  at  SchUinfftn- 
had,  a  most  desirable  place  for  a  summer 
residence.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
sequestered  valley,  surrounded  by  lovely 
hills  clothed  in  green  to  their  summits, 
from  whence  delicious  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  may  be  obtained.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  Nauau  Hotel^  be- 
longing to  the  Grand-Duke,  the  Enfflischer 
ffqff  Rutmcher  Jio/,  and  Victoria.  The 
terms  are  quite  reasonable.  In  the  new 
bath-bouse  there  is  a  reading-room  and 
circulating  librar}'. 

A  short  distance  from  Frankfort  is  the 
celebrated  watering-place  of  Homibourg^ 
which  to-day  has  no  rival  in  Germany. 
The  best  hotels  are  the  Q^atre  Sctitont, 
and  the  Victoria,  The  proprietor 

of  the  flrst-mentioned  hotel  has  a  capital 
stock  of  native  and  other  wines  on  hand. 
Hombourg  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  in  1866.  It  was  quite  an  in- 
significant place  formerly ;  but  since  the 
establishment  of  the  baths  and  Cwhaut  it 
has  rapidly  improved,  and  is  now  the  an- 
nual resort  of  invalids  and  pleasure-seek- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Separated  from  the  principal  street  by 
an  open  space  which  is  planted  by  shrubs 
and  bordered  by  orange^rees,  stands  the 
Cursaal,  which  is  decidedly  the  handsomest 
in  Germany.  A  beautiful  portico  fronts 
the  street.  A  magnificent  vestibule  con- 
ducts the  visitor  to  the  beautifully-decora- 
ted ballroom,  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  building.  On  the  left  are  the  prin- 
cipal saloons  devoted  to  play,  decorated 
and  furnished  in  the  most  gorgeous  man- 
ner. On  the  right  there  is  a  splendid  sa- 
loon, beautifully  ftescoed  and  furnished,  in 
which  there  is  a  table  d*h6te  served  daily 
at  five  o'clock,  with  other  rooms  for  re- 
freshments. There  are  also  reading-rooms, 
supplied  with  American,  English,  and  Con* 
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tinental  Jounuds,  open  freely  to  the  public,  '  feel  sensible  of  tbe  beftuty  of  its  Tineyird^ 
with  private  rooms  for  card:*.  che$«,  etc.  In  covering  steep  and  shore,  interladng  with 
addition  to  tbe  re^uUr  musical  band  which  the  most  romantic  ruins.  Nowhere  is  the 
ths  liberality  of  the  mana  cement  provides,  fondness  for  vine  cultivation  more  evident 
there  are  also  gratuitous  balls  given  week-  in  evert'  grade  and  cLuts  of  fanner  than  in 
ly,  and  concerts  three  times  a  week.  There  the  Rhenish  wine  districts.  The  humUet 
is  abo  a  handsome  theatre.  Thousands  peasant  has  his  square  }-ard  of  vinevtid, 
come  to  HomSurg  because  the  player  is  al-  '  and  tvery  aocessiUe  spot,  it  will  be  seen, 
lowed  more  chances  than  at  any  other  wa-  is  decorated  with  tbe  favorite  plant.  Yna 
tering-place,  and  the  management  b  con-  Mayence  to  Coblentz,  and  from  the  litter 
aidered  honoraltle  men.  The  principal  city  to  Bonn,  the  country  is  covered  with 
springs  are  the  EHzabethbrunnen,  the  Kai-    Tineyards. 

serbrunnen,  the  Lod wig's,  and  the  Suhl-       The  true  Hockheimer  wine,  the  bestta 
brunn'^n,  all  of  which  are  surrounded  by  ,  Germany,  and  fVom  which  is  derived  sad 
beautiful  grounds,  with  splendid  avenues    erroneously  used  the  name  " /feesfc,*' which 
leading  to  them.     The  waters  are  conaid-    is  applied  to  all  German  wines,  is  growi  t» 
ered  very  efficacious  in  scrofulous  diseases,    the  eastward  of  Mayence,  at  Uockhehn,  be- 
indigestion,  and  all  diseases  consequent  on    tween  that  place  and  Frankfort.     The 
a  too  free  use  of  wines  and  ardent  spirits.   |  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  vhieyaids. 
The  large  wine-growin?  house  of  Hub  ^  The  whole  produce  is  only  12  large  cssks, 
HOrter  &  Son,  of  Coblentz,  have  a  branch    which  sell  on  the  spot  for  fSOO  per  cask, 
eatablishnient  here.  No.  87  Louisenstnsse.    It  was  formerly  owned  by  General  KeOer- 
Ifproceeding  down  the  Rhine  toCoblentz    mann,  but  is  now  the  property  of  Prince 
by  steamer,  instead  of  via  Schwalbach,  de-    Mettemicb.     The  whole  eastern  bank  (the 
scribed  in  the  preceding  page,  we  return  to    ri/ht  bank  as  we  descend)  of  the  Rhine  to 
Frankfort,and  take  the  steamer  at  Uiebrich.  ,  the  HktmffcuL,  throughout  its  entire  extent. 
We  advise  the  purebase  of  a  local  guide  to    has  been  remarkable  for  ita  wines  daring 
the  Rhine,  the  limits  of  this  work  not  per-   many  centuries.     In  &ct,  the  whole  dis- 
mitting  us  to  enter  into  minute  descrip-   trict  is  a  delicious  wine  gunlen. 
tionsof  the  many  objects  of  interest  which        In  about  one  hour  from  Btebrich  «c 
present  themselves  in  rapid  aoccession.  ,  pass  on  our  right  the  celebr^ited  castle  and 
After  asserting  that  it  ranks  Jim  among    town  of  Jokattmdftrgtr,  celebrated  becance 
European  rivers  in  regard  to  the  variety    the  Johannisberger  once  took  the  lead  ii 
and  beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which    the  wines T>f the  Rhine;  but  the  sequestrt- 
it  flows,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  histor-    tion  of  the  castle  fh>m  Prince  Mettcmich 
ical  aasociations  and  traditionary'  memories    for  the  payment  of  many  years'  arrears  of 
connected  with  its  banks,  and  that  it  ex-   taxes  due  to  the  State  of  Nassau,  and 
ceeds  in  length  any  other  European  river    whiv^h  the  prince  repodiates,  has  in  aonie 
that  flows  directly  into  tbe  ocean — being  lit-   deg^e  prejudiced  the  vine^-aid;  and  the 
tie  short  of  800  miles,  and  drmininsc  an  area  .  great  care  and  energy  displa^^  in  the 
of  over  70,000  square  miles — we  will  only  I  management  of  the  vineyard  of  Steinbergi 
mention  the  principal  places  as  we  descend  ;  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Naasau,  has  caused 
the  river  to  Cologne,  travelers  leaving  it   that  wine  to  bring  a  much  higher  price 
at  that  point,  there  being  little  to  attract  ^  lately  than  the  Johannisberger.    Some  of 
attention  below.      Between  Cologne  and   the  genuine  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wm.  & 
Mannheim  the  banks  are  ornamented  with  .  Booraem,  wine -merchant  of  New  York. 
flourishing  towns  and  populous  cities,  cas-   Drink  it,  oh  ye  epicures!   The  extent  of  the 
ties  and  ruins,  with  which  a  thousand  le-  I  Johannisberger  wine-yard  is  70  acres.  This 
gends  are  connected,  and  vineyards  which   fitvored  spot  was  once  the  property  of  the 
produce  the  choiceat  wines.  Steamers  leave  |  Chnreh,  and  also  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Cologne  for  Mainz,  or  Mannheim,  three  or  I  Napoleon  presented  it  to  General  Keller- 
four  times  a  day,  and  vice  ver$a.    Passages   mann.     After  the  downfidl  of  Napoleoo  it 
are  first,  second,  and  third  class,  as  on  the    was  presented  to  Prince  Metternich  by  the 
ears.     Meals  are  provided  (see  scale  of    Emperor  of  Anatria.     The  higbe5t  price 
prices  hung  up  in  the  cabin).  <  ever  paid  was  $5  50  per  bottle  on  the  spot, 

Whoever  visits  the  noble  Rhine  mast  I  but  two  monafchs  were  the  pordiMcn. 
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In  good  yean  the  wine  is  placed  in  the  cel- 
lars, which  are  very  large,  in  casks,  bat 
sold  in  bottles  with  the  prince's  signature. 
In  bad  years  it  is  sold  on  the  spot  for  what 
it  will  bring. 

.  R&desheim,  a  short  distance  below,  on 
the  same  side,  produces  wines  of  the  first 
growths.  The  highest  quality  is  called 
R&desheimerberg.  It  is  said  that  Charle- 
magne first  introduced  grapes  here,  bring- 
ing them  from  Burgundy  and  Orleans. 
Close  to  the  river  stands  the  Brdmserburg 
Castle,  and,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
a  round  tower. 

A  short  distance  farther  down  we  see 
the  town  of  Bingen,  which  does  an  exten- 
siYe  business  in  wine.  It  contains  7500 
inhabitants,  and  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  month  of  the  River  Nahe.  This  river 
divides  Prussia  from  the  duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
ud  opposite  the  Castle  of  Ehrenfels,  is  a 
small  square  tower,  immortalized  by  Sonth- 
cy  in  the  following  tradition : 

'*  BISHOP  UATTO. 

^^The  rammer  and  aatnmn  hath  been  so  wet, 
That  in  winter  the  com  waa  growing  yet; 
*TVatf  a  piteous  sight  to  see  all  aroand 
The  grain  Ue  rotting  on  the  ground. 

"Every  day  the  starving  poor 
CnMrded  around  Bishop  Uatto*8  door, 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last  year's  store; 
^d  all  the  neighborhood  oonld  tell 
His  granaries  were  fiunLsh'd  well. 

^' At  lut  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 
To  qaiet  the  poor  without  delay : 
He  bade  them  to  his  great  bam  repair, 
And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter 
there. 

"Rejoiced  at  such  tidings, good  to  hear, 
The  poor  folk  flock*d  from  far  and  near ; 
The  great  bam  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 

'^Then,  when  he  saw  it  could  hold  no  more^ 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door ; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call., 
Ue  set  ilre  to  tiie  bara  and  burnt  them  alL 

^*V  (aith,  *tis  an  excellent  bonfire  !*  quoth  he, 
*  And.the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me 
For  ridding  it,  in  these  times  forlorn, 
Of  rata  that  <mly  consume  the  com.' 

*  So  then  to  his  palace  returned  he. 
And  he  sat  down  to  his  supper  merrily. 
And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man ; 
But  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

^^tiie  morning,  as  he  enter'd  the  hall. 
Where  hUi  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  Bweat  like  death  all  o*er  him  came, 
For  the  rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  finune. 

^^  As  he  lookM  there  came  a  man  from  his  farm ; 
Hfi  had  a  oDuntenance  whtib  with  alarm. 


*  My  lord,  I  open*d  your  granaries  this  mom, 
And  the  rats  had  eaten  all  your  com.* 

*^  Another  came  running  presently, 
And  he  was  ait  pale  as  pale  could  be : 

*  Fly !  my  lord  bishop,  fly,'  quoth  he ; 

*  Ten  thousand  rats  are  coming  this  way ; 
The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday  I' 

^^  rU  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,'  replied  he ; 

*  Tis  the  safest  place  In  Germany ; 

The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep. 
And  the  stream  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep!* 

*^  Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hasten'd  away. 
And  he  croes'd  the  Rhine  without  delay. 
And  reach'd  his  tower,  and  barT'd  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loop-holes  there. 

**  He  laid  him  down,  and  closed  his  eyes; 
But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise ; 
Ue  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 
On  his  pillow,  from  whence  the  screaming 
came. 

'^He  listen'd  and  lookM :  it  was  only  the  cat, 
But  the  bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that; 
For  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear. 
At  the  army  of  rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

^*  For  they  have  swum  over  the  river  so  deep, 
And  they  have  climb' d  the  shores  so  steep. 
And  now,  by  thousands,  up  they  crawl 
To  the  holes  and  windows  in  the  walL 

**  Down  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell, 
And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell. 
As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near, 
The  saw  of  their  teeth  without  he  could  hear. 

"  And  in  at  the  windows,  and  In  at  the  door, 

And  through  the  walls  by  thousands  they 
pour. 

And  down  through  the  ceiling,  and  up  through 
the  floor. 

From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and 
before. 

From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  be- 
low— 

And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 

^^They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  th? 
stones. 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  hours ; 
They  gnaw'd  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him.'* 

We  now  arrive  at  Lahnstem,  where  we 
disembark  and  take  the  cars  to  Ems :  time, 
20  minutes ;  fare  48  kr.  Opposite  Lahn- 
stein  is  situated  the  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque castle  of  Stotzenfels.  It  was  built 
by  one  of  the  archbishops  of  Treves,  both 
as  a  residence  and  fortress,. and  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  castles  on  the  Rhine. 
It  was  presented  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by 
the  city  of  Coblentz,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
paired. Many  of  the  rooms  are  beautifully 
frescoed.  The  armory  contains  numerous 
relics,  among  which  are  the  swords  of 
Murat,  Napoleon,  and  Blucher.  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  were  en- 
tertained here  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
1845.  * 
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£mt  is  beautiAiUy  ritomtod  on  the  ligM 
bank  of  the  River  Lahn.  The  principal 
hotela  are  H.  d^AfUfUUm  and  B.  Four 
Towen,  These  two  hooses  are  kept  by  the 
same  proprietor.  Although  Ems  can  not 
compete  with  Baden-Baden  or  Wiesbaden 
in  the  magnificence  of  its  Knrsaal,  the  com- 
panj  is  considered  mnch  more  select  than 
at  either  of  the  other  watering-places. 
The  season  commences  in  "Mmy  and  ends  in 
August.  The  excursions  are  numerous, 
and  the  daily  routine  about  the  same  as  at 
Wiesbaden.  Public  baths  are  numerous, 
and  the  water  is  considered  very  efficacious 
in  all  diseases  appertaining  to  females. 

From  Emu  to  CobUnU  is  a  lovelj  ride : 
you  may  either  take  your  baggage  with 
you  and  take  the  steamer  there,  or  make 
an  excursion  to  Coblents,  or  stop  at  Cob- 
lents  going  down  and  make  an  excursion 
to  Ems. 

Immediately  opposite  Coblentx,  which 
is  on  the  left  descending  the  river,  is  .£%- 
reHbnkttem,  ''the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine," 
bidding  defiance  to  almost  any  assault.  It 
is  capable  of  accommodating  100,000  men, 
but  6000  are  sufficient  to  man  it  properly. 
It  stands  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  is  defended  by  400  cannon, 
and  cost  the  Prussian  government  over 
$6,000,000.  It  is  said  that  provisions  for 
8000  men  for  ten  years  can  be  stored  in  its 
magazines.  It  may  be  visited  by  procur- 
ing a  ticket,  for  which  a  small  fee  is  de- 
manded. 

Co6(ni/s.— The  rivei*  is  hefe  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  boats.  The  town  is  built  upon 
a  triangular  piece  of  land  between  the 
rivers  Moselle  and  Rl^ne,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  powerful  fortifications.  The  streets 
are  mostly  regular,  and  many  of  the  public 
buildings  handsome.  Principal  hotel,  and 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Rhine,  is  the  Giant, 
directly  opposite  the  steam-boat  landing. 

Near  the  junction,  of  the  two  rivers  is 
situated  the  Church  of  St,  Ccutor,  founded 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  is  the  chttrch  in 
which  Cliarlemagne  divided  his  empire 
among  his  granddiildren.  In  front  of  this 
church  is  a  fountain,  erected  as  a  montt- 
ment  by  Napoleon  on  his  march  to  invade 
Russia,  with  an  inscription  recording  the 
event.  A  few  months  later,  the  Russians, 
in  pursuit  of  the  French  army  on  their 
way  to  Paris,  passed  th#bionument,  when 
eoO 


the  oommaiider  of  the  Ibreea  otdoed  ths 
following  sarcastic  additian  t»  tta  inscrip- 
Uon :  ''Km  €t  efpromi  par  mm 
damt  JUium  de  ia  vai§  dt  Cabkmx^jQ 
!•',  1814''—"  Seen  and  approved  bj  m, 
Russian  commandant  off  tlie  city  of  Cob> 
lenta,  January  1,  1814."     The  priudpil 
:  bvilding  in  CoUenta  is  the  palace  baik 
by  the  Bishop  of  Tr^es  in  1778.    It  has 
been  fitted  up  lor  the  King  of  PrwBia  ss  s 
•  Bummsr  residence.    Coblents  ia  not  a  loo- 
ness  place  of  great  repute ;  it  is  only  vdl 
Imown  for  the  production  of  one  aitkk, 
via.,  the  sparkling  Moselle  and  Hock  wibh. 
Messrs.  U.  Hfirter  4b  Son,  wholaak  iriae 
I  merchants,  purveyors  to  tlie  King  of  fnh 
I  aia,  have  the  finest  establishment  and  lar- 
gest wine-cellars  hero,  and  well  worth  s 
I  visiC    They  keep  an  immense  stock  of  Ihc 
Ichomest  sparkling  Moeelle  and  Hock,  far 
snperior  to  Champagne.     Besides  Uma 
wines,  you  will  find  in  their  oeUars  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  choice  wines  <tf  thecooa- 
try,  viz.,  the  g^uine  Castle  Johaanislieig, 
the  Steinberg  Cabinet,  Hockheim,  Miarco- 
brunn,  etc.    The  gentlemen  of  the  firm  are 
most  happy  in  showing  viaitotB  tlie  whoU 
process  ofpreparing  the  wines.    Thb  house 
has  also  a  branch  establishment  at  Haan- 
burg,  near  Frankfort,  also  one  in  Londoo, 
11  Adam  St.  Seltxer-water  and  wine  ate  the 
principal  articles  of  commerce  at  CoUents. 
On  the  left  bank,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Moselle,  stands  the  monument  erected 
to  the  yoothAil  and  heroic  General  Msr- 
ceau,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
tenkirchen  in  1796. 

^*  By  CoUcDtc,  on  a  riee  of  gentle  grooadt 
There  la  a  ■niaU  and  clmple  psmmld. 
Crowning  the  eammU  of  a  verdant  mound; 
Beneath  Its  base  a  heroes  ashea  hid— 
Oar  enemy's ;  bnt  let  not  that  fbrMd 
Honor  to  Maroemn^  o'er  whose  earty  tnab 
Tean,  big  tears,  gushed  ttom  the  roQgh  sd 

dienMM, 
Lamenting  and  yel  enTying  such  a  dooas. 
Failing  for  Fmaos,  whose  righta  he  battlsd  K 

resune.** 

A  short  distance  fiirther  down,  on  the 
same  side  (left),  we  come  to  HVsMeniftans, 
or  "White  Tower,'*  on  the  frontier  of 
Treves.  It  is  noted  for  being  the  piece 
where  the  French  crossed  the  Rhins  in 
1797,  in  spite  of  the  Austfians,  who  fierce- 
ly contested  their  passage.  A  monmneot 
has  been  erected  to  the  French  genenl 
Hoche,  who  consummated  that  memorabk 
exploit  by  imitating  Jnliua  Casar,  «fa(\ 
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neurljr  2000  yeaxB  Ago,  crossed  the  river 
in  the  same  manner  when  leading  his  army 
against  the  Sicambri. 

On  the  Tight  we  pass  the  town  of  iVsM- 
teiedj  in  which  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  which  contains  numerous 
relics  dug  up  near  the  town,  and  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
ony of  Victoria,  destroyed  in  the  4th  oen- 
tury. 

On  the  left  we  pass  the  handsome  vil- 
lage of  i4fu2emacA,  an  ancient  Roman  town, 
finely  fortified.  There  is  a  picturesque 
watch<4ower  close  by  the  river. 

On  the  right  we  see  the  Castle  of  Ham- 
merfleia,  buUt  in  the  10th  century,  and 
destroyed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cologne  in 
the  17th. 

On  the  left  we  pass  the  village  of  Brohi: 
it  is  celebrated  for  its  tufa-stone,  of  vol- 
canic origin,  which,  when  ground  up  into 
powder,  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of 
hardening  under  water,  often  being  made 
into  cement.  The  stone  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  cofilns,  as  it  contained  the  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  body. 
This  gave  them  the  name  of  MreopAopi,  or 
**  fiesh-consumers, '  *  applied  now  to  all  stone 
coflhis.'  The  cement  is  used  largely  in  the 
construction  of  the  dikes  of  Holland. 

On  the  same  side  we  pass  the  Castle  of 
Rheineck,  to  which  is  attached  an  elegant 
modem  residence. 

On  the  right,  near  the  water,  is  the  town 
of  Une^  strongly  fortified.  The  archbish- 
ops of  Cologne  built  the  tower  we  still  see 
there  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  town 
Against  the  natives  of  Andemach,  and  to 
collect  the  toll  from  the  navigators  of  the 
Rhine.  A  little  below,  on  the  same  side, 
we  pass  the  blackened  walls  of  the  castle 
^Ockenfeli, 

As  far  as  lovely  scenery  is  concerned, 
this  portion  of  the  Rhine  is  considered  the 
finest  On  a  small  island  in  the  river  is 
the  building  once  used  by  the  nuns  of  St. 
Ursula.  When  these  esta*^! isnments  were 
broken  up  by  the  French,  this  one  was  pre- 
served through  the  intercession  of  Jose- 
phine. It  is  now  used  as  a  nunnery  for 
sisters  of  charity.  The  bride  of  Roland, 
it«phew  of  Charlemagne,  took  the  veil  hero 
on  hearing  a  false  report  of  her  husband^s 
d^tb,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
stands  the  castle  of  Bolandsecky  built,  it  is 
"^  by  Roland,  that  he  might  see  the  con- 


vent where  his  bride  had  hidden  herself 
ftom  the  world. 

Nearly  opposite  Rolandseck  are  the  cel- 
ebrated *'  Seven  Mountains,"  grouped  to- 
gether, all  of  which  are  over  1000  feet  high. 
The  chief  of  the  group  is  the  renowned 
Drachen/elt,  so  called  ftom  its  cave,  in 
which  the  dragon  was  killed  by  the  homed 
Siegfried.  Its  summit  is  crowned  by  an 
old  castle,  once  the  fortress  and  watch-tow* 
er  of  the  robbers  of  the  Rhhie.  Here  they 
could  espy  the  vessels  they  intended  to 
plunder,  and  defend  themselves  against  one 
hundred  times  their  number  when  attack- 
ed. On  one  of  the  other  smmnits  was  an- 
other castle,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne.  Again  we  have  recourse  to 
Byron,  who  gives  a  glowing  description  of 
this,  the  most  enchanting  portion  of  the 
lovely  Rhine : 

^^  The  castled  eng  of  Draehenfels 

Frowns  o*er  Uie  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breut  of  wntera  broadly  swells 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blosaom'd  trees. 

And  fields  which  promise  oora  and  wine, 
And  scatter'd  cities  crowning  these. 

Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 
Have  strew' d  a  scene  which  I  should  see 
With  double  Joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

"  And  peasant-girls,  with  deep  blue  eye?. 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradue ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray, 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 
And  noble  arch  In  proud  decay, 

I.iook  o*er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Khlne-^ 
Thy  gentle  liand  to  clasp  in  mine. 

"  The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 

The  charm  of  thia  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  ita  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round : 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  life  to  dweU  delighted  here; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  fonnd 

To  Nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 
Could  thy  dear  eyes,  in  following  mine, 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Bhine.** 

foiM  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  Prin^ 
dpal  hotels  are  Goiden  Star,  one  of  the  fin- 
est houses  in  Germany,  and  Grand  Htkd 
Royalf  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  with  fine  English  garden.  This 
town  is  noted  for  its  splendid  University, 
which  occupies  the  immense  palace  for- 
merly owned  by  the  Electors  of  Cologne, 
who  resided  here  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  centur}\  The  building  is  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  a 
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spacious  libnty  of  over  100,000  roliimes. 
The  University  was  established  here  hy 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  1818,  and  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  splendid  discipline  main- 
tained among  the  students.  Prince  Albert 
was  formerly  a  student  here.  The  Uni- 
versity contains  a  museum  of  Rhenish  an- 
tiquities. The  academical  hall  is  orna- 
mented with  singular  fresco  portraits,  in 
which  the  four  ftculties  ci  philosophy,  ju- 
risprudence, medicine,  and  theology  are 
portrayed  in  the  fSaoes  of  the  most  celebr»> 
ted  teachers  of  the  respective  sciences. 
The  Mhuier^  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  is  surmounted  by 
five  towers.  It  contains  a  few  monu- 
ments, and  a  bronse  statue  of  the  empress. 
The  beauty  of  Bonn  consists  in  its  lovely 
environs  and  long  avenues  of  shade-trees. 

One  of  the  finest  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  to  the  church  on  the  summit 
of  KreuUherg^  behind  Popelsdorf.  The 
church  contains  a  copy  of  the  Scala  Santa, 
or  Holy  Stairs  at  Borne,  which  led  to  Pi- 
late^s  judgment-seat,  and  bears  the  stains 
of  the  blood  which  fell  irom  the  Savior's 
head  when  wounded  by  tlie  crown  of 
thorns.  Pilgrims  go  up  and  down  the 
stairs  upon  their  bended  knees.  In  the 
vault  below  are  the  bodies  of  the  monks 
who  lived  in  the  convent  which  formerly 
rtood  on  the  site  of  the  church.  They  lie 
in  twenty -five  coffins,  in  an  nndecayed 
state,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious. 
Iheir  shriveled  skin  and  horrid  appear- 
ance, while  it  fills  the  superstitious  with 
holy  awe,  turns  the  intelligent  traveler 
away  in.  disgust. 

Cologne  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  and  contains,  with  its  suburb  Deutz, 
by  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  125,172  inhabitants.  It  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  and  is  the  third  city  of 
importance  in  the  Prussian  kingdom.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  close  by 
the  water,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  the 
walls  forming  a  circuit  of  nearly  seven 
miles. 

*^Yo  nymphs  who  rei;?n  o'er  rawcra  and  bIuIci, 
The  RiTer  Rhine,  it  la  veil  kuoira. 
Doth  wtL»h  your  city  of  Cologne ; 
But  tell  mc,  nymplis,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  Uiver  Khiner" 

Since  Coleridge  penned  the  above  lines  a 
great  change  has  taken  place,  and  it  is 
daOy  improving. 
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Although  the  well-known  liqaid  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  city  (eau  ds  Cologm) 
is  an  important  production  of  the  pUcc^ 
and  is  exported  in  very  large  quantities. 
John  Maria  Farina,  opposite  the  Jolichi 
Place,  manufactures  the  genuine  Cologne, 
to  which  was  awarded  the  prise-medals  of 
the  London  exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862, 
and  which  was  honorably  mentioned  in 
Paris,  1855.  This  house  was  established 
in  1709.  Travelers  will  obtain  a  worth- 
less article  unless  they  buy  direct  from  the 
above  dealer.  The  principal  hotels  of  (>>> 
logne  are  HotelDiKk,  a  first-class  and  ad- 
mirably managed  house ;  Hotd  du  Nwi, 
a  large  first-class  house  near  the  ststiso, 
finely  conducted;  and  the  J^etf^vw,  st 
Deutz,  immediately  opposite  Cologne,  a 
finely-conducted  house,  and  fine  poNtioa. 

Cologne  is  a  place  of  great  antiijiuhr, 
and  was  of  considerable  importance  dar- 
ing the  Roman  period.  A  Rnman  oolooy 
was  planted  in  it  by  Agrippina,  dangfater 
of  the  Emperor  Germanicua,  who  was  bom 
here,  and  from  its  privileges  as  a  Booian 
colony  (Coloma  Agrijipma)  the  modem 
name  of  the  city  is  derived.  During  Uw 
Middle  Ages,  and  for  a  lengthened  period 
of  time,  it  was  one  of  the  most  popukw 
and  important  cities  in  Europe.  It  «sa 
also  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Hansestie 
league. 

The  chief  glory  of  Cologne  is  its  tdm%- 
nificent  CoOhednd,  or  Minster  of  SL  Peter, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spee- 
imens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  worid. 
Although  commenced  in  the  year  1248,  it 
is  still  unfinished.  Its  length  is  about  &00 
feet,  which  is  to  be  the  height  of  its  two 
towers  when  finished ;  its  length  230,  snd 
height  of  choir  161.  The  work  is  now  pro- 
gressing rapidly ;  nearly  $2,000,000  fasv0 
been  expended  on  it  by  the  Kings  of  Prus- 
sia during  the  last  40  yean.  There  is  slso 
a  society  established,  with  branches  sll 
over  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  its  completion.  It  is  es- 
timated that  it  will  require  about  $5,000,000 
for  that  purpose.  Behind  the  high  altar  is 
the  chapel  of  the  Magi,  or  the  tteree  kings 
of  Cologne.  The  custodian  will  tell  you 
that  the  silver  case  contains  the  bones  of 
the  three  wise  men  who  came  from  the 
East  to  Bethlehem  to  present  their  presents 
to  the  infant  CVist,  and  that  the  esse, 
which  is  ornamented  with  precioos  stooe% 
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and  the  snrrotiiiding  valuables  in  the  chap- 
el, are  worth  $6,000,000.  .  These  remains 
were  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne by  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  when  he 
captured  the  dty  of  Milan,  which  at  that 
time  possessed  these  valuable  relics.  The 
skulls  of  the  Magi,  crowned  with  diamonds, 
with  their  names  written  in  rubies,  are 
shown  to  the  curious  on  payment  of  $1  87 
for  a  party ;  on  Sundays  and  festivals  gra- 
tis. To  see  the  choir  you  pay  15  s.  g.  = 
87|  cents,  and  to  ascend  into  the  galleries 
20  8.  g.  =50  cents.  Among  the  numerous 
relics  in  the  Sacristy  is  a  bone  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. In  the  chapel  of  St.  Agnes  there 
are  some  very  fine  paintings :  among  oth- 
ers, St.  Ursula  and  her  11,000  virgins. 

.The  Church  of  St.  Mary  is  remarkable 
for  its  antiquity :  said  to  have  been  built 
by  PlectrucUs  in  the  year  700.  Plectrudis 
was  the  wife  of  Pepin,  whom  she  abandon- 
ed on  account  of  his  attachment  for  Alpais, 
the  mother  of  the  famous  Charles  Martel. 
There  is  an  effi/y  of  her  let  in  the  wall 
outside  of  the  choir.  The  church  contains 
several  fine  pictures. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  will  be  visited 
with  interest,  as  it  contains  not  only  the 
font  in  which  Rubens  was  baptized — ^he 
was  bom  in  Cologne — but  also  one  of  his 
masterpieces,  the  Crucifixion,  presented 
to  the  church  in  which  he  was  baptized  a 
short  time  before  his  death.  It  is  used  as 
an  altar-piece.  On  the  outside  of  the  shut- 
ter is  a  copy ;  the  original  will  be  shown 
for  a  fee  of  87 j^  cents. 

The  Church  of  St.  Ursula  is  one  of  the 
inost  remarkable  sights  in  Cologne.  The 
tradition  of  St.  Ursula  is  this :  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Brittan}',  who 
sailed  up  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Basle,  and 
then,  accompanied  by  11,000  virgins,  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  from  Basle 
she  traveled  on  foot,  and  was  received  at 
the  Holy  City  by  the  Pope  with  great  hon- 
ors. On  her  return  the  whole  party  was 
barbarously  murdered  by  the  Huns,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  break  their  vows  of 
chastity.  StUrstila  was  accompanied  by 
her  lover  Conan  and  an  escort  of  kni  ^hts. 
St.  Ursula  and  Conan  suffered  death  in  the 
camp  of  the  Emperor  Maximin.  Ursula 
was  placed  in  the  Calendar  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Chastity ;  and  the  bones  of  all  the 
attendant  virgins  were  gathered  together, 
and  the  present  church  erected  to  contain 


the  sacred  relics.  On  every  side  you  turn, 
skulls,  arm  and  leg  bones  meet  your  eye, 
piled  on  shelves  built  in  the  wall.  In  ev- 
ery direction  these  hideous  relics  stare  you 
in  the  face.  Hood  says  it  is  the  chastest 
kind  of  architecture.  St.  Ursula  herself 
is  exhibited  in  a  coffin  which  is  surrounded- 
by  the  skulls  of  a  few  of  her  favorite  at- 
tendants. The  room  in  which  she  is  laid 
contains  numerous  other  relics;  among 
these  are  the  chains  with  which  St.  Peter 
was  bound,  aj;id  one  of  the  clay  vessels 
used  by  the  Savior  at  the  marriage  in  Cans. 

There  are  several  other  churches  well 
worth  a  visit  should  you  make  any  stay, 
viz.,  St.  POntalecn^  Grots  St.  Markn^  'the 
Apostles'  Church,  Si,  Gereon*s  Kirchey  etc. 

Wallrafi^*s  Museum  contains  some  very 
good  pictures  and  Roman  antiquities :  open 
to  the  public  on  Sundays  and  holidays ;  on 
other  days  a  fee  of  25  cents  is  demanded. « 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  No.  10  Ster- 
nengasse.  It  is  not  only  historically  in- 
teresting as  the  house  in  which  Rubens 
was  bom  1577,  but  where  Maria  de'  Medici 
breathed  her  last  in  1642;  her  head  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral,  and  her  body  con- 
veyed to  France. 

From  Cologne  to  Paris  te  described  in 
Route  No.  11. 

The  traveler  at  Cologne  may  take  his. 
choice  which  way  he  intends  to  proceed, 
although  v/o  TTould  adviso  never  leaving 
your  routo  to  accident  or  fancy ;  make  up 
your  mind  when  yon  start  where  you  in- 
tend to  go,  and  go  there.  By  this  method 
you  will  not  only  leave  your  mind  at  rest 
to  obtain  information  on  every  subject  on 
the  route,  but  your  friends  at  home  will 
know  to  what  point  to  direct  your  letters, 
and  your  time  and  expenses  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  suit  your  convenience.  There 
are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule :  you 
may  fall  in  with  a  very  agreeable  party, 
which  you  would  like  to  join ;  or  3'ou  may 
be  with  a  disagreeable  par^,  which  you 
would  like  to  leave.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
avoid  a  continuul  fault-finder ;  he  kills  all 
the  pleasures  of  travel,  and  detracts  from 
as  much  as  a  humorsome,  good-hearted 
person  adds  to  your  enjoyment. 
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Tbebb  an  Mvenl  nates  by  which  Rna- 
bU  iDAy.be  visited;  the  tnyeler  can  choose 
in  accordance  with  his  time  and  tastes.  Of 
course,  if  it  be  vbited  during  the  winter 
season,  only  the  rail  can  be  taken.  The 
first  and  most  direct  route  is  from  Paris 
tia  Cologne,  Berlin,  Bromberg,  K6nig»- 
berg,  and  Wilna.  Time,  68  hours ;  fiue, 
first-class,  $65.  The  second  route  is  by 
Berlinf  or  Dretden,  BreaUiUy  Cracow^  War' 
Jaw,  and  IKt/no.  Thirds  by  Hanover,  Ham- 
burg, and  Lubeck,  or  Kiel.  Steamers  leave 
those  places  twice  a  week  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, touching  at  Copenhagen  and  Stock- 
holm, the  capitals  of  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
The  better  plan,  however,  if  going  or  re- 
turning by  this  route,  is  to  go  by  the  Gotka 
Canal  from  Gotten  burg  to  Stuckliolm ;  time, 
three  days.  Through  the  lakes  Wener  and 
Wetter,  and  the  prettiest  parts  of  Sweden, 
time  is  allowed  to  see  many  into'esting  ob- 
jects on  the  route.  The  rail  is  far  from 
being  so  interesting.  [Should  you  wish 
to  visit  Christiania,  steamers  leave  every 
other  day ;  or  if  you  wish  to  extend  your 
tour  to  the  North  Cape,  cross  the  country 
to  Bergen  and  Drontheim^  from  which  place 
steamers  leave  every  two  weeks.]  From 
Stockholm  to  St  Petersburg,  stopping  the 
first  night  at  Abo,  the  second  at  Helsing- 
fors,  and  the  third  at  Wyborg,  arriving  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. At  Wyborg,  take  a  drosky  and 
drive  to  Mon  Repo$.  At  Helsingfors,  visit 
the  Churchy  Garden^  and  Park,  and  ^t  re- 
freshments at  the  Societ}'  House,  where 
there  is  a  good  billiard-room  and  restau- 
rant. At  ALk>,  visit  the  cathedral  and  the 
carious  vaults  under  the  same,  where  the 
half-opened  coffins  and  embalmed  bodies 

{present  a  novel  spectacle.  There  is  but 
ittle  difference  in  price  between  the  dif- 
ferent routes.  The  second  and  iMrd  routes 
are  most  preferable,  going  by  one  and  re- 
turning by  tlie  other,  depending  on  your 
position  at  the  time  of  starting. 

If  starting  fVom  Berlin  or  Dresden,  a  day 

should  be  devoted  to  Breslau,  distance  about 

eight  hours  from  the  latter  city.     It  is  a 

very  handsome  town,  with  pretty  prome- 
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nades  and  boikUngs.   ffoUldeGaOevian 
best. 

From  Breslan  to  Craoow,  throo|^  the 
prettiest  part  of  Poland.  The  salt  mines 
of  Wiliosky  will  alone  repay  a  \isit  A 
railroad  is  built  to  them,  but  a  plesssat 
drive  in  a  carriage  will  take  one  hour.  G«t 
there  b}*  U  A.1I.,  so  as  to  go  down  in  the 
shaft  by  horse-power,  instead  of  descending 
by  some  500  or  600  steps.  These  mines 
have  been  worked  900  years,  and  abonnd 
in  chapels,  balk  for  music,  dancing,  and 
various  entertainments,  a  lake,  caveras, 
grottoes,  bridges,  all  cut  out  of  solid,  gran- 
ite-like  salt.  There  are  now  1200  persons 
employed ;  6  miles  of  horse-railraad,  em* 
ploying  35  hcnrses,  hundreds  of  feet  under 
the  surface.  The  greatest  depth  is  shout 
450  feet  The  mines  are  clean  and  well 
lighted.  Take  at  least  one  dosen  of  Ben- 
gal lights,  and  three  or  four  mines  for  ex- 
ploding for  effect  of  echoes ;  they  are  ob* 
tained  at  the  office,  together  with  over- 
dresses, ffai^  Saxe  not  veiy  good,  but 
the  best  in  Cracow. 

WarBQW,  ffot^  Europe  best ;  landlord  s 
patriotic  Pole ;  is  a  pleasant  man ;  speslu 
Engl  isb.  Let  hm  furnish  yon  with  a  ff^ 
At  Warsaw,  see  the  Palace  of  VUiaiKf, « 
hour's  drive  out  of  the  city.  Stanislam  ii 
buried  here.  The  museums  and  paiatiDgi 
will  repay  a  visit.  The  Palace  and  Ga^ 
den  of  Laziensky  in  town  will  be  among 
the  pretty  objects  of  interest  in  Warsaw. 

The  17th  of  March,  1861,  wUl  be  a  mem- 
orable day  in  the  history  of  Russian  drili- 
zation.  Twenty  millions  of  hunnan  beings 
who  were  slaves  the  day  before  then  became 
freemen.  The  idea,  which  originated  with 
Catharine  II.,  was  initiated  by  Alexander 
I.,  and  would  have  been  accomplished  by 
Nicholas  but  for  the  ambitious  projects 
which  took  sole  possession  of  his  mind  to* 
ward  the  cloee  of  his  reign,  was  achieved  by 
the  generous  action  of  Alexander  II.  Bot 
while  full  f^«edom  is  granted  to  the  serfs, 
the  owners'  rights  and  interests  are  prop- 
erly cared  for.  They  cede  to  the  peasaste 
the  houses  and  grounds  which  will  be  allot- 
ted to  them  by  law,  in  oonsidemtion  of  tht 
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payment  of  does,  daring  which  time  the 
serfs  will  become  tribatary  peasants.  But 
tb^  are  permitted  to  purchase  their  dwell- 
ings and  lands;  then  they  may  become 
landed  proprietors.  In  consideration  of 
abandoning  the  right  to  the  involuntary  la- 
bor of  the  serf,  the  owner  receives  an  indem- 
nity, partly  in  money — ^for  which  the  gov^t 
emment  has  contracted  an  immense  loan 
— and  partly  in  bonds,  for  the  redemption 
of  which  the  proceeds  of  the  gradual  sale 
of  the  crown  lands  will  be  appropriated. 

The  total  population  of  Russia  is  about 
80,000,000,  and  the  extent  of  her  territory, 
in  round  numbers,  about  9,000,000  square 
miles;  regular  army  (in  1861),  677,869; 
navy,  186  steamers,  41  sailing  vessels. 

The  modem  Russians  are  descended  firom 
the  Sclavonians,  who  established  them- 
selves on  the  River  Don  some  fbur  centu- 
ries before  the  present  era.  In  the  fifth 
century  they  oveiran  a  large  portion  of 
the  present  European  Russia,  founding  the 
cities  of  Novgorod,  Kief^  and  Ilmen.  De< 
mocracy  was  at  this  time  their  form  of 
government ;  but  in  the  year  862  the  in- 
habitants became  divided  into  several  po- 
litical factions,  which  so  weakened  their 
power,  that  after  submitting  a  long  time  to 
the  insults  and  incursions  of  the  surround- 
ing states,  they  were  induced  by  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  republic  to  invite  Rurik, 
a  Yarago-Russian  prince,  to  come  to  their 
aid.  The  monarchy  was  consequently 
founded  by  him,  and  Novgorod  was  made 
the  capital  of  his  dominions ;  his  dynasty 
lasted  seven  hundred  years.  Vladimir  in- 
troduced Christianity  into  the  kingdom  in 
980.  Moscow  became  the  capital  of  the 
empire  in  1868. 

When  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the 
throne,  the  destinies  of  Russia  and  the 
northern  world  were  immediately  changed. 
He  became  sole  ruler  in  1689,  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  age.  His  ruling  passion  was 
the  consolidation  of  his  power  and  the  ex- 
tension of  his  empire,  in  both  of  which  he 
succeeded  to  a  miracle.  He  gave  victory 
to  the  arms  of  Russia  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope ;  he  also  gave  her  a  fleet ;  conquered 
large  provinces  in  the  Baltic;  laid  the 
fonndations  of  the  noble  city  which  bears 
his  name ;  introduced  into  his  empire  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  the  arts,  and  cultiva- 
ted the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  more 
civilised  nations  of  Europe.   Since  his  time 
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up  to  the  present  day,  when  she  has  cap- 
ped the  climax  of  progressiveness,  Russia 
has  advanced  in  power  and  civilization. 
Sixteen  miles  west  of  St  Petersburg,  and 
commanding  its  approach,  is  Cromtadi,  the 
chief  naval  station  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. It  is  defended  by  formidable  bat- 
teries hewn  out  of  the  solid  granite  rock, 
and  has  extensive  docks. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  the  railroad  was 
opened  Arom  Brest  to  Moscow  direct,  which 
obviates  the  necessity  of  passing  over  the 
ground  twice  firom  St.  Peteraburg  to  that 
city.  Moscow  can  now  be  visited  direct 
ftom  Warsaw,  then  to  SL  Petersburg. 

The  railroads  are  being  so  fiuit  pushed 
ahead  in  Russia  that  it  will  be  impossible 
•for  one  or  two  yean  to  give  positive  in- 
structions in  re^rd  to  excunions.  Prob- 
ably in  the  edition  of  1874  we  will  have 
Russia  perfect. 


ST.  PETERSBURG. 

8i.  Petenburffj  the  modem  capital  of 
Russia,  contains  667,026  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotels  are  De  France,  with  a  fine 
restaurant,  and  De  Ruuie,     Prices  high. 

It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
the  year  1702,  amid  the  marshes  through 
which  the  River  Neva  discharges  its  wa^ 
ters  into  the  sea.  The  city  owes  much  of 
its  beauty,  regularit}',  and  magnificence 
to  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  The  kta 
and  present  emperors  have  also  done  much 
to  improve  and  embellish  it.  In  the  num- 
ber and  vast  size  of  its  public  edifices,  the 
Russian  capiUl  may,  indeed,  compare  with 
any  other  city  in  Europe,  and  even  sur- 
passes most  of  them. 
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Among  the  principsl  buQdings  which 
are  situated  upon  the  quays  bordering  the 
main  channel  of  the  Neva,  and  on  the 
Neftkoi  PerspectlTe,  the  principal  prome- 
nade during  the  hours  of  "shopping/*  is 
the  Imperial  PcUace^  or  winter  residence 
of  the  emperor.  It  is  a  vast  and  imposing 
pile  of  buildings.  It  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1837,  and  was  rebuUt,  within  the 
short  space  of  two  years,  in  a  style  of  un- 
exampled magnificence.  Suites  of  splendid 
halls  filled  with  marbles,  malachites,  pre- 
cious stones,  vases,  and  pictures,  constitute 
the  gorgeous  display  of  the  interior.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immensity  of 
this  palace  when  it  is  known  that  during 
the  winter  it  is  occupied  by  over  6000 
persons  belon^ng  to  the  emperor's  house- 
hold. It  is  the  largest  and  most  magnif- 
icent palace  in  the  world.  In  addition  to 
the  numerous  paintings  by  various  mas- 
ters, there  are  several  Murillos ;  also  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Potemkin,  the  fiivorite  of 
Catharine  II.  One  of  the  finest  apartments 
in  the  palace  is  the  Audience  Chamber,  or 
Hall  of  St.  George,  where  the  e^iperor 
gives  audience  to  foreign  embassadors. 
The  gem  of  the  palace,  however,  is  the 
Salle  Blanche,  where  the  court-fetes  are 
held.  It  is  decorated  in  pure  white  and 
gold. 

The  room  containing  the  crown-jeweb 
of  Russia  will  be  visited  with  the  greatest 
curiosity. 

Connected  with  the  winter  palace  by 
several  galleries  is  the  Hermitage,  built  by 
Catharine  II. ;  but  the  Hermitage  is  any 
thing  but  what  its  name  indicates.  The  em- 
press built  it  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  to 
from  the  palace,  where  she  performed  the 
business  of  state,  and  here  surrounded  her- 
self with  every  luxury  calculated  to  grati- 
fy the  senses.  Here,  every  evening,  milita- 
ry heroes,  politicians,  philosophers,  artists, 
and  men  of  science  met  on  a  perfect  equal- 
ity, to  add  their  quota  to  their  mistress's 
intelligence.  To  the  palace  is  attached  the 
Court  Theatre,  which  is  small;  the  court 
sit  in  the  parquette,  in  chairs. 

The  Pictwr^GaUery  challenges  ccunpeti- 
tion  with  any  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and, 
although  not  quite  a  century  since  the 
formation  of  the  gallery  commenced,  it 
equals  in  extent  the  largest  in  Europe. 

Be  particular  that  your  valet  de  place — 
the  possession  of  one  for  a  week  being 
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absolutely  indispensable — procures  you  a 
ticket  fi^m  the  director  to  visit  dU  the 
rooms.  Be  particular  in  having  United 
Staieg  under  your  name— it  has  consider- 
able effect. 

Among  other  galleries  purchased  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia  to  adorn  the  Hermit- 
age, we  may  mention  the  celebrated  En- 
glish Houghton  Galler}',  the  Malmaison 
Galleiy,  the  gallery  of  the  Prince  Giustin- 
iani,  that  of  Hope  of  Amsterdam,  Count 
Bruhl  of  Dresden,  Crosat  of  Paria,  Count 
Baudottin  of  Paris,  and  numerous  other 
collections  made  by  agents  appointed  by 
Catharine  at  Rome,  Paris,  Madrid,  and 
other  cities.  The  principal  pictures  are: 
In  Room  No.  2,  the  Martyrs,  by  Murillo; 
Europa,  by  Guide.  In  No.  3,  the  Death 
of  the  First  Inquisitor,  by  Murillo,  and  St. 
Mark,  by  Domenichino,  with  numerous  oth- 
ers by  Salvator  Roaa  and  Caravaggio. 
In  Room  4,  the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Salvator 
Rosa,  is  the  gem  of  the  apartment.  Boom 
6  contains  a  Holy  Family  by  Guido,  in 
addition  to  pieces  by  Guercino,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Fre  Bartolo- 
moo.  No.  6  contains  three  voy  valuable 
pictures:  a  Savior,  by  Domenichino;  a 
Sibyl,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Raphael.  This  last  cost  over 
$81,000.  Room  12  is  all  filled  with  vain- 
able  works  by  Rembrandt.  The  Prodigal 
Son  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  room. 
Room  14  has  also  a  valuable  picture  by 
Rembrandt— Abraham  offering  np  his  son 
Isaac.  No.  21  is  devoted  to  the  great 
master  of  Bear-hnnts,  Snyders.  It  also 
contains  also  a  landscape  by  Vandyke,  and 
one  by  Wouvermans.  No.  24,  a  Martyr^ 
dom  of  St  Peter,  by  Caravaggio.  Nc».  28 
contains  some  small  figures  carved  by  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  and  29  and  80,  some  fine 
specimens  by  Gerard  Dow,  and  other  maa- 
ters  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  school. 
Nofl.  86,  86,  and  87  contain  a  few  remarit- 
able  pictures  by  Rubens  and  Vandyke. 
No.  40  contains  the  choice  specimens  of 
the  Malmaison  collection  by  such  masters 
as  Raphael,  Paul  Potter,  Claude,  and  An- 
drea del  Saito.  No.  41,  specimens  of  Mu- 
rillo, RibOTa,  and  Velasquez. 

In  a  corridor  devoted  to  portraits  of  the 
imperial  ikmily  there  is  a  splendid  por> 
trait  of  Catharine  on  horseback  in  male 
attire.  There  are  a  number  of  paintings 
which,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  are  not 
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pablicly  exposed.  Thej  may  be  seen  on 
personal  application  to  the  director.  In 
addition  to  the  many  pictures  of  great 
merit  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  al- 
lude, this  palace  contains  numerous  apart- 
ments iilleid  with  articles  of  every  kind  of 
▼ertu :  cameos,  jewels  of  every  description, 
snuff-boxes  of  incalculable  wealth,  arms, 
ivory  carvings  of  every  fiuhion,  drawings, 
manuscripts,  and  choice  libraries ;  and 
when  we  remember  that  every  apartment 
18  decorated  with  the  most  costly  orna- 
ments in  marble,  in  malachite,  and  jasper, 
we  may,  without  seeing  it,  form  a  faint 
idea  of  the  interior  magnificence  of  this 
"retreat." 

It  will  require  four  days  to  examine 
this  palace  properly.  The  guard  who  con- 
ducts your  party  through  the  various 
apartments  will  expect  a  fee  of  about  one 
ruble =80  cents.  For  one  person  half  a 
roble  will  be  sufficient. 

To  the  east  of  the  Hermitage,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  theatre,  stands  the  Marble 
Palace  erected  by  Catharine  II.  for  Prince 
Gregory  Orloff.  Most  of  its  walls  are  of 
massive  granite,  and  is  a  dark  and  cheer- 
less-looking place  of  abode. 

The  MichaHoff  Palace  is  situated  on  the 
Fontanka  Canal.  It  is  built  of  granite, 
and  has  a  gloomy  appearance,  looking 
more  like  a  citadel  than  a  palace.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  at  a  cost  of 
eighteen  millions  of  rubles,  in  an  inq^di- 
ble  short  space  of  time.  The  summer  pal- 
ace that  formerly  stood  here  was  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  present  edifice. 
The  principal  entrance  is  approached  by  a 
drawbrid^^e,  and  in  the  court  stands  a  mon- 
ument erected  by  the  Emperor  Paul  to 
his  grandfather  Peter  the  Great.  The 
decorations  of  the  interior  are  very  mag- 
nificent. The  room  in  which  the  Emperor 
Paul  died  is  walled  np.  The  Russians 
never  enter  the  apartment  where  their  par- 
ents have  died.  On  this  account  it  is  said 
that  the  burning  of  the  winter  palace  in 
1837  was  a  very  fortunate  event,  as  all  Its 
best  apartments  were  being  rapidly  closed 
to  the  light  forever.  Murray  says,  **The 
Russians  generally  do  this  with  the  room 
in  which  their  parents  die.  They  have 
ft  certain  dread  of  it,  and  never  enter  it 
willingly.  The  Emperor  Alexander  nev- 
er entered  one  of  them.  The  present  em- 
peror" (the  late  emperor),  *'  who  dreaded 


neither  the  cholera  in  Moscow,  nor  revolt 
in  St.  Petersburg,  nor  the  dagger  in  War- 
saw, but  shows  a  bold  countenance  every 
where,  has  viewed  these  rooms  several 
times." 

The  Taurida  Palace,  built  by  Catharine 
II.,  and  presented  to  her  favorite  Potem- 
kin,  who  conquered  the  Crimea  during 
her  reign.  During  the  zenith  of  this  fa- 
vorite's power,  the  entertainments  given 
by  him  to  his  ro3'al  mistress  exceeded  in 
splendor  any  thing  we  read  in  the  Arabian ' 
Nights.  The  ballroom,  which  is  of  enor- 
mous proportions,  was  illuminated  with 
20,000  lights ;  the  musicians  were  suspend- 
ed in  magnificent  chandeliers ;  the  air  wu9 
made  fragrant  with  orange-fiowers  and 
rose-buds;  every  thing  that  was  bright, 
beautiful,  and  gay  thronged  the  lovely 
rambles  in  this  most  beautiful  of  palaces ; 
and  all  this  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with 
only  walls  between  this  paradise  and  the 
howling  tempest  without. 

The  Anmtchkoff  Palace,  which  is  one  of 
the  favorite  residences  of  the  emperor,  is 
situated  on  the  Great  Prospect.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  is 
handsomely  built  and  magnificently  fur- 
nished. But  the  most  elegant  palace  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  that  erected  for  the 
Grand-duke  Michael  in  1820,  by  the  Ital- 
ian architect  Rossi.  It  is  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  spacious  grounds,  and  all  the 
buildings  adjoining  it  belong  to  it;  and 
the  beautiful  architectural  proportions  of 
the  main  building  are  carried  out  in  its 
wings  and  numerous  outbuildings.  There 
is  a  beautiAil  riding-school  connected  with 
the  palace,  where  riding-masters  for  the 
army  are  instructed. 

Among  the  other  public  buHdings  are 
the  Admiralty,  which  occupies  the  left 
bank  of  the  Russian  quay.  It  is  an  im- 
mense brick  building;  contains  store- 
houses, docks  for  the  construction  of  men- 
of-war,  and  a  very  extensive  collectioif^)f 
objects  connected  with  navigation  and  nat- 
ural history.  Its  gilt  tower,  which  was 
erected  by  the  Empress  Anne  in  1784,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  objects  we  see  in 
approaching  St.  Petersburg. 

At  the  western  comer  of  the  Admiralty 
Square  stands  the  well-known  statue  of 
Peter  the  Great.  The  monarch  is  repre- 
sented in  the  attitude  of  mounting  a  preci- 
pice, the  summit  of  which  he  has  nearly 
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stuined.  It  is  raid  the  artist,  Falconet, 
who  ezecnted  ibis  adniirsble  work  of  art, 
took  bb  design  from  a  Russian  oiBe€r>-ODe 
of  the  finent  riders  of  the  age — who,  mount- 
ed on  a  wild  Arabian  steed,  rode  to  the  top 
of  an  aitiricial  precipice,  there  halting,  and 
allowing  the  horse  to  paw  the  air  with  hb 
lore  feet.  The  head  of  the  statae  is  nncov- 
•red,  And  crowned  with  Uiiirel.  The  ri^ht 
hand  is  stretched  out,  as  in  the  act  of  giy* 
ing  benediction  to  his  people,  and  the  left 
>  holds  the  reins.  The  design  is  maaterij, 
and  the  attitude  bold 'and  spirited.  The 
horse  is  springing  npon  his  hind  legs,  and 
the  tail,  which  is  foil  and  flowing,  appears 
slightly  to  touch  a  serpent,  artfoUjr  oon- 
trived  to  assist  in  supporting  the  rast 
weight.  The  pedestal  on  which  this  no- 
ble statue  is  erected  is  a  huge  block  of 
granite  weighing;  1600  tons :  it  was  found 
at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  city, 
and  was  conveyed  here  with  great  labor 
and  expense.  The  block  was  unfortunate- 
ly broken  in  the  dressing. 

Immediately  behind  the  Hermitage,  In 
the  open  space,  stands  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  in  the  world.  It  was  erected 
in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  It 
is  a  single  shaft  of  red  granite  84  feet  in 
height  and  14  in  diameter,  highly  polish- 
ed. It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same 
material  about  25  feet  high.  The  column 
is  surmounted  by  a  capital  16  feet  high, 
and  a  small  bronze  dome,  on  which  is 
placed  the  figure  of  an  angel,  emblemat- 
ical of  Religion :  this  figure  is  14  feet  in 
heifffat ;  then  a  cross  7  feet  high ;  in  all, 
150  feet.  The  shaft  is  the  largest  mono- 
lith in  the  world,  and  was  cut  from  the 
quarries  of  Pyterlar,  in  Finland,  several 
miles  fhmi  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  ped- 
estal are  the  following  words:  **To  Al- 
exander the  First*'-^'' Grateful  Russia." 

On  the  Champ  de  Mars  stands  a  bronae 
monument  erected  in  honor  of  Marshal 
Suwaroff.  He  wields  a  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  and  bears  a  shield  with  his  left,  and 
is  represented  as  protecting  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Pope,  Naples,  and  Sardinia. 

On  the  right  of  the  Neva,  below  the 
Isak  bridge,  stands  the  Romanzows*  mon- 
ument of  variegated  marble,  which  is  fast 
crumbling  to  pieces.  Among  the  princi- 
pal churches  may  be  specified  the  Ca<&e- 
dral  of  Si,  Petenburg^  dedicated  to  our 
Lady  of  Kazan.  It  is  situated  on  the  Nev- 
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shot  IVospekt,  and  is  built  on  the  BM>d^ 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  In  front  of  tfa« 
cathedral  are  two  exquisite  statues  of  the 
Prince  of  Snaolensko  and  Barclay  de  Toll  v. 
The  cathedral  is  named  after  the  Madoama 
which  hangs  in  the  church  covered  -with 
jeweb.  One  of  the  diamonds  in  her  crowB 
is  of  fabukms  value ;  it  was  brought  fttna 
Kazan  on  the  Volga  to  Moscow  by  Iwmn 
Vassilievltch,  and  from  thence  to  St>  P^ 
tcrshurg  by  Peter  the  Great.  As  the 
Greek  religion  does  not  allow  image*  in 
its  places  of  worship,  the  votaries  adorn 
their  Madonnas  and  other  holy  pictures 
with  every  kind  of  jewelry  and  finery. 
Thb  church  more  resembles  an  amenal 
than  a  place  of  worship.  On  every  side 
are  hung  military  trophies  taken  from  va> 
rious  nations  in  Europe— Turkish  standards 
Borrendered  without  a  struggle,  French 
colors  in  shreds  and  tatters,  Marshal  Dn- 
voust's  baton  of  oflfioe,  keys  of  snirender- 
ed  cttiea,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Leipoic,  etc 
Along  the  sides  of  the  church  are  stntnes 
of  St.  John,  St.  Andrew,  Vladimir,  nnd 
Alexander. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Isak  bridge,  and  h^ 
hind  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  the 
open  space,  stands  the  magnificent  Isak 
Church.     It  was  built  by  Nicholas.    Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  proportions  jmd 
cost  when  it  b  known  that  the  foundation 
— sunken  piles — on  which  it  stands  ooet 
over  one  milium  doOan!    Its  form  is  that 
of  a  Greek  cross,  with  four  chief  entzancesL 
Each  entrance  is  ornamented  with  a  porch 
supported  by  polished  granite  pillars  sixty 
feet  high  by  seven  feet  in  diameter.     Ev- 
ery thing  about  this  elegant  structme  is 
of  colossal  proportions  and  costly  mateziaL 
Over  the  centre  of  the  building  rises  an 
immense  cupola,  which  b  covered   with 
copper  overlaid  with  gold ;  over  this  is  a 
smaller  cupola  siinnoonted  by  an  imnaense 
cross.     The  large  cupola  is  surrounded  by 
four  smaller  ones  in  the  same  style.    Some 
of  the  columns  of  the  interior  are  of  solid 
malachite.     The  small  circular  temple,  or 
prestol,  which  forms  tlie  inmost  dirine, 
was  presented  to  the  emperor  by  Prines 
Demidoff,  owner  of  the  malischite  minea 
of  RossU.     The  cost  was  one  wdl'iom  of 
doUcBTB.    The  steps  are  porphyry,  the  floor 
variegated  marbles;   the  dome  b  mala- 
chite, and  the  walb  lai^  lazuli,  the  whols 
magnificently  gilded.     From  the  top  U 
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this  church  one  of  the  modt  magnificent 
views  of  the  city  may  be  had. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Smolnoi  Churck, 
originally  a  convent,  and  founded  by  the 
Empress  Bfaria.  This  immense  pile  of 
buildings  is  entirely  different  from  the 
other  churches  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is 
built  of  white  marble,  surmounted  by  five 
blue  domes  ornamented  with  golden  stars. 
The  principal  ornaments  are  !24  colossal 
stoves  for  heating  the  building,  which  rep- 
resent small  chapels.  No  trophies,  arms, 
or  flags  are  here  to  be  seen.  On  either 
side  of  the  church  are  apartments  for  the 
accommodation  of  500  young  ladies  of  no- 
ble birth,  who  are  here  educated,  800  at 
the  expense  of  their  families,  and  200  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  institution  in  Paris  founded  by 
Napoleon  for  the  education  of  the  daugh- 
ters, sisters,  and  nieces  of  members  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

The  cathedral  church  of  8t.  Peter  and 
Paul  is  conspicuous  for  its  beautiful  gild- 
ed spire,  ^t  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1712,  and  derives  its  importance, 
first,  for  being  buUt  in  the  citaidel,  and, 
next,  from  its  containing  the  tombs  of  all 
the  emperors  and  empresses  of  Rusna,  fh>m 
Peter  the  Qreat  down  to  the  late  Emperor, 
with  the  exception  of  Peter  II.,  who  was 
buried  in  Moscow.  This  church,  like  the 
Cathedral  of  Kazan,  is  filled  witji  fiags, 
standards,  and  other  trophies  of  war. 
Among  the  numerous  keys  of  captured 
places  are  those  of  the  dty  of  Paris. 

In  a  countrv  where  there  is  such  a 
prodigal  display  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones  in  the  churches,  you  natu- 
rally look  for  the  same  in  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  Russian  princes ;  but  it  is  quite 
the  reverse;  every  thing  is  in  the  most 
simple  style:  a  common  plain  stone  sar- 
cophagus, with  a  red  pall  over  it,  covers 
the  spot  where,  immediately  below,  the 
simile  coffin  is  set  in  a  vault.  This  church 
also  contains  many  specimens  of  the  work 
€if  Peter  the  Great — his  turnings  in  ivory ; 
also  the  boat  which  he  built. 

On  the  same  island  with  the  citadel  is 
the  Mint^  and  the  cottage  in  which  Peter 
the  Great  lived  at  the  time  of  the  building 
of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  divided  into  three 
rooms,  receiving-room,  bedroom,  and  chap- 
el. They  contain  numerous  relics  of  that 
lemaikable  man. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  religious  in« 
stitutions  of  St  Petersburg  is  the  Monas- 
tery of  St.  A  Uxander  Nenkoi,  It  is  situated 
on  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  and  was  com- 
menced by  Peter  the  Great  and  finished  by 
the  Empress  Catharine.  The  bones  of  the 
Grand-duke  Alexander,  who  was  canon- 
ized by  the  Russians,  were  brought  from 
the  boinks  of  the  Volga  by  Peter  the  Great 
and  interred  on  this  spot,  where  he  had 
formerly  defeated  the  Swedes  in  a  great 
battle.  The  monks  who  had  charge  of 
the  bones  of  the  saint  before  his  removal 
made  some  arrangement  to  g^tthem  back, 
and  the  saint  left  St.  Petersburg  one  night. 
It  was  represented  to  Peter  that  Alexan- 
der had  stnmg  and  decided  objections  to 
remaining  in  this  city.  The  hero  brought 
him  back  the  second  time^  and  gave  the 
monks  in  charge  to  understand,  if  they  al- 
lowed the  saint  to  take  any  more  evening 
rambles,  they  should  be  held  accountable. 
The  saint  has  ceased  visiting!  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  attraction  in  the  church  is 
the  tomb  of  Alexander.  It  stands  in  a 
side  chapel,  is  of  pyramidal  form,  sur- 
mounted by  angels  as  large  as  life — ^if  any 
body  knows  how  large  that  is.  .  The  whole 
is  of  solid  silver,  the  raw  material  alone 
being  worth  $100,000.  The  church  con- 
tains a  fiaw  very  fine  paintings  by  Rapha- 
el, Gnido,  and  Rubens. 

The  old  and  new  Artenaitf  erected  by 
Count  Orloff  and  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
are  well  worth  a  vbit.  In  addition  to  the 
material  of  war  piled  up  in  fh>nt  of  the 
buildings,  there  is  a  4:annon  foundery  at- 
tached. The  interior  is  profhsely  decorated 
with  every  variety  of  arms  and  military 
trophies ;  guns  of  all  descriptions,  of  wood, 
of  leather,  and  of  ropes ;  standards  of  all 
nations,  and  keys  of  captured  fortresses ; 
also  fac-similes  of  the  fortresses  themselves. 

Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  an 
apartment  has  been  appropriated  to  each 
deceased  monarch,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting all  the  wardrobe,  weapons,  and 
articles  used  by  him  or  her  during  their 
respective  reigns;  also  the  uniforms  of 
distinguished  generals  or  heroes,  with  the 
difierent  trappings  and  orders  they  wore 
while  alive,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  con- 
sidered a  peculiar  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased;  consequently 
a  large  number  of  rooms  is  devoted  to  this 
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Tbe  Mmteum^  or  Academj  of  Sciences, 
modeled  by  Peter  the  Great  after  tbe 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  consists  of  a 
museum  of  natanil  history,  a  botanical 
collection,  a  collection  of  medals  and  coins, 
an  Asiatic  moseum,  an  Egyptian  musenm, 
and  a  mnsenm  of  costames,  and  the  museum 
of  Peter  the  Great.  In  the  mnsenm  of 
natural  histoiy  may  be  seen  the  Mtunmotk, 
or  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  whose  race  Is 
now  extinct.  This  is  the  Rnssian  i^ame 
given  to  this  species  of  elephant,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  elephant  of  India. 
This  specimen  was  thawed  ont  of  an  ice- 
hank  in  Siberia,  in  an  entire  state,  in  1799; 
be  was  covered  with  stiff  black  bristles  a 
foot  in  length.  Although  incased  for  ages 
in  the  ice,  hia  flesh  was  perfectly  fresh 
when  thawed  ont. 

In  the  Mutewn  of  Peter  the  Greai  an 
hour  or  two  can  be  very  pleasantly  spent 
in  examining  the  handicraft  of  this  most 
remar luble  man .  It  would  seem  as  if  there 
was  sufficient  in  this  museum  alone  to  have 
occupied  a  lifetime,  all  of  which  was  the 
work  of  his  leisure  hours.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  there  is  a  very  correct  wax  figure 
of  the  emperor  in  the  same  dress  he  wore 
when  crowning  the  Empress  Catharine. 
In  another  room  his  favorite  horse  and  two 
dogs  are  stufiM;  in  another  his  entire 
wardmbe  is  displayed. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  institutions 
of  St  Petersburg  is  the  FarndSng  Hogpkai, 
founded  by  Catharine  II.  in  1770.  It  oc- 
cupies neariy  80  acres  of  ground  in  the 
best  part  of  the  city,  and  accommodates 
about 6000 persons;  annual  expenses  about 
5,000,000  of  dollars.  Alexander  gave  it 
the  monopoly  of  all  playing-cards  used  in 
the  empire,  and  also  the  revenues  of  the 
Lombard  bank ;  but  Murray's  Hand-book, 
which -is  generally  very  correct,  throws  all 
revenues  in  the  shade  by  the  assertion  that 
**the  annual  revenues  of  the  foundling 
hospital  do  not  &11  short  of  from  600,000,000 
to  700,000,000  of  rubles,  or  about  twice  the 
amount  of  the  national  revenue  of  Prussia !  * ' 
This  amount  would  equal  tweine  times  the 
whole  revenue  of  Prussia,  and  double  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  empire  of  Russia  in 
1840.  A  ruble  is  equal  to  83  c. ;  700,000,000 
would  equal  $581,000,000,  a  good  revenue ! 
The  author  perhaps  intended  6  or  7  instead 
of  600  or  700.  From  20  to  25  children  ar- 
live  here  daUy ;  all  that  come  are  received ; 
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this  number  is  in  addition  to  those  sent 
from  the  Ijing-in  hospital  connected,  with 
the  establishment.  On  their  arrival,  the 
only  question  asked  is,  *■  *  Has  the  child  been 
baptized?"  If  so,  his  name  and  number 
is  entered  on  a  register,  with  the  date  when 
received,  and  he  is  handed  to  a  wet^iune, 
700  or  800  of  whom  are  always  in  the  hos- 
pitaL  After  six  weeks  they  are  sent  roond 
the  country  among  the  peasantry  to  be 
ninrsed ;  at  the  age  of  six*  years  they  are 
again  returned  (that  is,  the  girls)  to  this 
establidiment  to  be  educated.  The  bqvs 
are  sent  to  a  similar  institntlon  at  Gatahina. 

The  lAfmg-m  Hotpiud  has  all  the  secrecy 
attending  that  of  Vienna  (no  persons  may 
know  its  occupants),  with  this  advantage : 
females  may  enter  the  hospital  one  month 
before  their  confinement,  and  remain  until 
they  have  entirely  recovered,  and  there  is 
no  charge  whatever,  no  matter  in  what 
circumstances  the  invalid  may  be.  Many 
very  respectable  people  take  advantage  of 
this  hospital.  Mothers  often  apply  for  the 
situation  of  nune,  that  they  may  have  the 
privilege  of  nursing  their  own  child.  If 
the  applicants  are  dean  and  healthy,  they 
are  generally  admitted. 

The  Tkealrm  of  St.  Petersburg  are  six  or 
seven  in  number ;  they  are  admirably  con- 
ducted, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  sole  chai^  and  manage- 
ment of  them.  A  government  censor  ex- 
amines every  piece  before  it  is  performed, 
that  nothing  h^urious  to  the  morals  of  the 
citizens  m^y  be  produced.  Of  course  the 
best  scenery  and  dresses  are  used,  and  the 
accommodations  for  the  public  are  admi- 
rable. Russian  and  German  plays  and 
operas  are  performed  at  tbe  Alexander  and 
Bolskoi  theatres,  and  French  plays  at  tbe 
St.  Michael  theatre.  The  best  seats  are 
in  the  parquette ;  price,  one  ruble  on  ordi- 
nary occasions;  on  extraordinaiy  occa- 
sions it  is  five  times  that  amount. 

The  great  summer  resorts  of  the  people 
of  St.  Petersburg  are  the  Summer  (wardens 
and  the  gardens  of  Catkarimuekof.  The 
former  afb  kept  in  splendid  order,  and  In 
it  stands,  shrinking  from  notice  behind  tbe 
trees,  the  famous  palace  of  Peter  the  Great. 
It  was  a  palace  wlien  all  the  surrounding 
houses  were  fishermen's  huts ;  now  it  ia  a 
very  ordinary  little  house.  The  Catii*- 
rinesohoff  is  filled  with  restaurants,  eafige, 
and  bowling-grounds.   On  the  first  of  MDnj 
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the  spring  season  is  fonnally  ushered  in 
by  a  grand  procession ;  the  emperor,  fol- 
lowed by  bis  suite,  does  it  in  person. 

There  are  two  residences  of  the  imperial 
family  which  should  be  visited  before  the 
traveler  leaves  St.  Petersburg :  the  one  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  island  of  £la- 
ghinskoi,  in  the  Great  Nevka,  near  the 
Gulf;  and  the  other  is  the  Tzarsko  Selo: 
this  last  U  forty  minutes  by  railroad  from 
St  Petersburg.  Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit our  entering  into  a  detailed  description 
of  this  splendid  palace,  rich  in  recollec- 
tions of  the  noble  Alexander  and  peer- 
less Catharine.  The  decorations  and  ma- 
terial of  some  of  the  rooms  are  of  fabulous 
price.  The  grounds  are  eighteen  mfles  in 
circumference,  kept  in  order  by  six  hund- 
red veteran  soldiers,  and  in  such  order  you 
are  obliged  to  walk  to  the  limit  of  the 
ground  to  throw  away  the  stump  of  a  ci- 
gar, else  it  will  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  You  may  look  round  for  an  hour 
without  finding  a  place  to  hide  it.  Every 
leaf  that  falls  is  picked  up  by  an  old  sol- 
dier (not  the  stump),  and  hid  away  in 
some  spot  known  only  to  the  natives. 

Carte  de  Sejovr, — Immediately  after  ar- 
rivin .;  in  St.  Petersburg  and  procuring  an 
intelligent  valet  de  place,  you  must  pro- 
ceed to  obtain  a  carte  de  sejow^  or  ticket 
of  permission  to  remain  a  certain  length 
of  tim^  in  the  city,  as  every  day  you  post- 
pone the  matter  subjects  you  to  a  fine  of 
two  rubles.  A  separate  ticket  must  be  ob- 
tained for  every  person  in  the  party.  The 
whole,  in  addition,  to  the  numerous  offices 
you  visit,  will  cost  you  nearly  ten  dollars ! 
Your  passports  will  be  retained  at  the  alien 
office  in  the  mean  time.  When  you  wish 
to  leave  for  the  interior  a  new  passport 
will  be  given,  to  obtain  which  will  cost 
considerable  both  in  time  and  money. 
Your  valet  de  place,  however,  may  obtain 
it  at  a  coet  of  four  or  five  rubles.  The  au- 
thor was  once  obliged,  in  obtaining  a  pass- 
port from  Odessa  to  Sevastopol,  to  procure 
thirteen  difierent  signatures  firotn  different 
parties,  to  spend  two  whole  days  and  some 
nine  dollars  in  fees,  and,  after  all,  the  pasa- 
port  was  never  once  looked  at  or  demand- 
ed from  the  time  he  left  until  his  return 
(two  weeks).  Prepare  yourself  to  be  a 
little  annoyed,  and  it  will  not  appear  so 
bad.  Americans  are  generally  courteous- 
ly treated  by  Bossian  officials. 


From  St,  Petertburg  to  MosooWj  distance 
400  miles.  Fare  19  rubles = $13.80 ;  time, 
20  hours. 

This  road,  which  was  constructed  by 
American  enterprise  (Messrs.  Winans,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia, 
being  the  contractors),  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  empire. 

The  first  view  as  you  approach  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Sclavonians,  rising  brightly  in 
the  cold  solitudes  of  the  Christian  east, 
produces  an  impression  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  thousand-pointed  steeples,  star- 
spangled  belfries,  airy  turrets,  strangely- 
shaped  towers,  palaces,  and  old  convents, 
the  bodies  of  yrhich  all  remain  concealed. 


MOSCOW. 

Moscow^  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
Bussian  empire,  contains  a  population  of 
368,125  inhabitants.  The  principal  hotels 
are  Hotel  Hamburg  and  Detaux. 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moskva  Biver,  which  contributes  its  wa- 
ters, by  the  channel  of  the  Oka,  to  the 
great  stream  of  the  Yolg^.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1147,  and  is  one  of  the  most  irregular 
cities  in  the  world.  It  is  of  a  circular  form, 
and  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  design,  but  not  so  much  as 
formerly,  prior  to  the  conflagration  of  1812, 
when  its  flames  exerted  so  fatal  an  influ- 
ence over  the  destinies  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
At  that  time  it  presented  the  most  extraor- 
dinary contrasts,  palaces  alternating  with 
huts.  Moscow  is  now  more  splendid  than 
before,  magnificent  but  still  grotesque,  half - 
Asiatic  and  half  European.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Kremlin  and  its  immediate 
surroundings,  the  whole  of  the  city  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  The  Kremlin,  although 
it  escaped  the  conflagration,  suffered  se- 
verely fh>m  the  mines  sprung  under  its 
walls  by  order  of  Napoleon  on  its  evacua- 
tion by* the  French.  But,  like  a  phoenix, 
Mescow  has  risen  f^om  her  ashes,  large^ 
and  more  beautiful  than  before.  The 
streets  are  in  general  exceedingly  long 
and  broad ;  some  are  paved ;  oUiers,  par- 
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ticiilarly  those  In  the  rabnrhe,  are  form- 
ed with  trnnks  of  trees,  or  boarded  with 
pUnka. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  ttanda  the  cele- 
brated KrenUm,  or  citadel,  which  is  itself 
two  miles  in  circuit.  It  haa  been  com- 
pletely repaired  since  it  received  its  inju- 
ries in  1812,  and  is  crowded  with  palaces, 
churches,  monasteries,  arsenals,  museums, 
and  buildings  of  almost  every  imaginable 
kind,  but  in  which  the  TarUr  style  of 
architecture,  with  gilded  domes  and  cupo- 
las, forms  the  prominent  feature ;  towers 
of  every  form,  round,  square,  and  with 
pointed  roo6;  belfries,  donjons,  turrets, 
spires,  sentry-boxes  fixed  upon  minarets, 
domes,  watch-towers,  walls,  embattlement- 
ed  and  pierced  with  loop-holes,  ramparts, 
fortifications  of  every  species,  whimsical 
devices,  incomprehensible  inventions,  and 
steeples  of  every  height,  st3*le,  and  color, 
the  whole  forming  a  most  agreeable  pic- 
ture to  look  on  from  the  distance.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  from  the  bridge  Musk- 
va  Rekoi,  which  crosses  the  Moskva  south 
of  the  Knmlin. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  are  to 
be  seen  nearly  all  the  interesting  and. his- 
torical sights  of  Moscow,  so  let  us  proceed 
at  once.  There  are  several  gates  by  which 
the  citadel  is  entered ;  the  two  principal  are 
the  Spats  Vorota^  or  ^  Redeemer's  Gate," 
and  St,  Nickoias  Gait,  to  both  of  which  are 
attached  trwlitions.  Over  the  first  has 
hung,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  a 
picture  of  the  Savior,  which  is  an  object  of 
the  greatest  reverence  with  every  Russian, 
from  the  emperor  to  the  meanest  peasant 
of  the  oonntiy,  and  neither  would  dare  to 
pass  under  it  without  removing  his  hat. 
The  outriders  of  splendid  equipages,  the 
princes  in  the  same,  the  bearer  of  dispatch- 
es on  life  or  death  who  rushes  up,  all  re- 
move their  hats,  and  bold  them  in  their 
hands  until  they  pass  through  to  the  other 
side,  €indy<m  must  do  the  same,  else  yon  will 
be  specially  reminded  of  your  mistake. 
Through  this  gate  all  Russia's  returning 
heroes  have  passed  in  triumph ;  up  to  this 
gate  has  the  victorious  Tartar  horde  time 
after  time  advanced,  but  has  never  been 
able  to  find  the  entrance.  The  Franch  tried 
to  remove  the  picture,  thinking  the  frame  of 
solid  gold,  but  every  ladder  they  set  agmnst 
the  wall  fell  broken  in  two !  They  then 
attempted  to  batter  the  wall  and  picture 
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with  a  cannon,  bat  the  powder  wosld  ool 
ignite !  They  built  fires  under  the  gun, 
and  when  it  did  explode  it  was  faackinird, 
bursting  into  a  thousand  pieces,  wooodtng 
the  artillerymen,  but  leaving  the  picture 
unharmed!  Near  the  St  Nicholss  Gtta 
Napoleon's  powder-train  exploded ;  and  ak 
thongh  many  of  the  surrounding  bidldiBgs 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  the  tower 
was  split  up  to  the  pictun  of  the  saint, 
neither  the  glass  that  covers  it,  nor  the 
lamp  which  hangs  before  it,  were  iajnied 
in  the  laast! 

Tke  Terema  is  an  immense  boilding, 
four  stories  in  height,  formerty  used  as  a 
residence  for  the'eniperors.  Each  saooeed- 
ing  story  is  less  in  diameter  than  that  be- 
low it.  The  first  stoiy  wss  used  ai  a 
throne-room  and  audience-chamlter,  tl» 
others  by  the  fkmily  of  the  Ctsrs.  There 
is  a  balcony  fermed  by  each  retreating 
stoty,  from  which  you  have  a  splendid 
view  of  the  city. 

The  BoUkoi  DtfforBlz,  or  large  palace, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tartar  palace. 
All  the  rooms  in  this  palace  are  just  In  the 
state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  imps* 
rial  Aunily  when  last  they  visited  Moecov. 

The  Grammtojfa  Paiata  adjoins  the  laiga 
palace:  it  is  of  a  quadrangular  shspe.  In 
the  second  story  tiie  coronation  hall  is  sit* 
nated ;  here  may  be  seen  all  theornanenti 
of  the  coronation :  the  throne-roooi  is  veiy 
elegant.  -  It  is  never  visited  by  the  em- 
peror after  the  ceremony. 

The  LMe  Palaee,  adjoining  the  lael- 
named,  waa  bnilt  by  the  late  Enopenr 
Nicholas,  and  was  a  favorite  residence  d 
his  before  his  coronation.  The  ftirnitare 
of  this  palace  is  generally  plain,  which  wai 
in  keeping  with  the  emperor's  good  taste. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  may  be  seen  a  nanber 
of  loaves  of  bread,  which  it  is  the  cnstooi  to 
present  to  the  emperor  on  his  visits  to  Moa* 
cow,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  nnge. 
The  Goltmi,  who  presents  this  symbol  of 
hospitality,  is  then  invited  to  dine  with  the 
emperor. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  As9iai^>ium  is  also 
in  the  Kremlin.  Among  the  nnmeroos 
relics  and  objects  ofiinterest  are  a  goldea 
Mount  Sinai,  which  contains  a  gokkn  cof- 
fin, in  which  is  the  Host:  on  the  top  is  • 
golden  Moses,  with  tablets  of  the  law— aU 
of  pure  gold.  There  Is  also  an  immense  Bi- 
ble, presented  to  the  chudi  by  the  aolhtf 
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of  Pteter  tbe  Great.  The  binding,  wliich 
is  covered  with  emeralds  and  other  precious 
stones,  cost  over  91,000,000 1  Hero  is  also 
a  nail  from  the  true  cross ;  a  robe  of  the 
Savior,  and  a  (lortion  of  tliat  of  the  Virgin ; 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  by  St.  Paul,  and 
numerous  other  relics. 

Situated  behind  the  Cathedral  stands  the 
Synodalni  Dom^  or '  *  House  of  the  Holy  Syn- 
od." It  is  celebrated  for  being  the  place 
"where  the  Mir^  oit  holy  oil,  is  kept  and 
made,  with  which  all  the  children  of  Rus- 
sia are  baptized.  The  oil,  made  every 
year,  amounting  to  three  or  fonr  gallons, 
is  sanctified  by  some  drops  of  the  same  oil 
that  Miiry  Magdalen  used  in  anointing  the 
feet  of  the  Savior.  The  oil  is  made  from 
the  choicest  olive?,  and  is  some  weeks  in 
the  oouTM  of  preparation.  £ver\'  article 
used  in  the  maldng  and  putting  up  is  solid 
silver.  It  is  divided  among  the  diflferent 
dioceses,  and  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  ei- 
ther comes  for  the  precious  liquid  himself, 
or  sends  some  messenger  in  whom  he  has 
great  conridence.  Every  child  in  Russia 
is  christened  with  this  oil.  Tbe  priest 
nses  a  small  earners  hair  brush,  with  which, 
having  dipped  it  in  the  oil,  he  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  the  child's  eyes,  that 
it  may  see  only  the  way  to  do  good ;  over 
its  mouth,  that  it  may  say  no  evil ;  over 
\i»  ears,  that  it  may  not  listen  to  evil  coun- 
sel ;  over  its  hands,  that  it  may  do  no  evil ; 
and  over  its  feet,  that  it  may  only  walk  in 
the  paths  of  holiness.  The  Synod  con- 
tains the  wardrobe,  treasury,  and  library 
of  the  patriarchs. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Archangel  Michad, 
or  the  Arkhangelski  LAbor,  is  noted  for  be- 
ing the  last  resting-place  of  all  the  Czars 
down  to  Peter  the  Great,  since  which  time 
they  have  all  been  buried  at  Moscow. 

The  Church  of  the  Armuneiaiion  is  bean- 
tifnlly  decorated ;  the  floor  is  paved  with 
atfzate,  jasper,  and  cornelian.  It  is  also 
rich  in  saintly  relics.  There  is  a  remark- 
able painting  of  the  meeting  of  the  blessed 
and  condemned  spirits. 

One  of  the  most  important  buildings 
writhin  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  is  that 
which  contains  the  Arsenal,  Treasury,  and 
Senate.  In  the  last  are  all  the  govern- 
ment offices.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  trian- 
gle. 

The  Treasury  is  filled  with  relics  of  great 
rftlue,  among  which  are  the  crowns  of  con- 


quered kingdoms  and  provinces,  Siberia, 
Poland,  Moscow,  Crimea,  Kazan,  and  Nov- 
gorod. Here  also  are  the  thrones  of  the 
diflerent  rulers  of  Russia:  that  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  his  brother  Ivan,  when  they 
shared  the  government.  There  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  back,  through  which  their  sis* 
ters  dictated  their  answers  to  embassadors; 
that  of  Michael  Romanoff,  the  founder  of 
the  family.  This  b  enriched  with  over 
8000  precions  stones ;  that  presented  to 
Ivan  III.  by  the  emiiassadors  from  Rome, 
who  brought  his  bride,  the  Princess  So- 
phia, niece  of  Constantino  Palaeologus,  to 
Russia.  After  this .  marriage,  Ivan  took 
the  title  of  Czar,  or  Ciesar.  Having  seen 
Conatantiue,  emperor  of  the  East,  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Turks,  he  thought,  and  his 
descendants  consider  themselves,  the  right- 
ful heirs  of  all  Turkey  in  Europe — and  the 
chances  are  they  will  get  it.  The  ^^tick'* 
man  can  not  always  be  resuscitated.  Here 
are  also  the  crowns  of  difierent  emperors 
and  empresses,  and  all  the  regalia  worn  by 
them  at  coronations.  In  Peter  the  Great*8 
crown  it  is  said  there  are  847  diamonds, 
and  in  that  of  Catharine,  his  wife,  2536! 
On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  large  number 
of  state  carriages  and  sleds.  Conspicuous 
among  the  latter  is  one  fitted  up  as  a  din- 
ing-room, where  Elizabeth  and  twelve  of 
her  suite  could  dine  at  the  same  table 
when  she  was  journeying  between  the  two 
capitals.  There  are  several  rooms  devoted 
to  the  wardrobes  of  the  departed  sover- 
eigns ;  coats  of  mail,  swords,  pistols,  and 
arms  of  various  kinds  are  suspended  from 
the  wall. 

The  Arsenal,  which  stands  on  the  right 
of  the  Senate,  always  contains  sufficient 
weapons  to  arm  150,000  men.  In  the 
court  near  by  are  piled  the  cannon  taken* 
from  different  European  powers,  England 
alone  excepted,  Austrian,  Swedish,  Span- 
ish, Turkish,  Persian,  French,  and  Bava- 
rian. The  French  predominate,  and  the 
number  is  immense,  there  being  here  near« 
ly  all  the  dinnon  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians during  the  disastrous  retreat  of  1812. 

The  Tower  of  /van  Veliki,  about  270  feet 
in  height,  is  well  worth  the  ascent,  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnificent  view  from  its 
summit.  It  contains  over  40  magnificent 
bells  of  various  size.  Near  its  base,  on  a 
pedestal  of  granite,  stands  the  monarch  of 
all  bells.     It  was  cast  in  1780,  during  the 
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reign  of  the  Empress  Anne.  The  tower  in 
which  it  hung  having  been  burned  seven 
years  later,  it  fell,  and  remained  buried  in 
the  earth  for  100  years,  when  it  was  placed 
upon  the  present  pedestal.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  chapel.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  immense  size,  and  must 
1i>e  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Its  hdght  is 
over  21  feet,  and  circumference  67  feet; 
its  weight  400,000  poundsj  and,  at  the  pres- 
ent price  of  the  material,  it  must  be  worth 
nearly  ^2,000,000!  Its  weight  is  eleven 
times  greater  than  the  largest  bell  in 
France,  that  at  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen. 
One  of  the  bells  in  the  tower  weighs  64 
tons,  but  looks  like  an  ordinary  steam-boat 
bell  when  compared  to  the  Tzar  Rolokol, 
<*  King  of  Bells." 

Close  to  the  Kremlin  walls,  on  the  out- 
side, stands  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Btuil,  Russian  churches  are,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  very  much  alike,  but  this  one 
is  entirely  different  from  all  we  have  ever 
yet  seen.  It  stands  on  a  very  conspicu- 
ous point,  and  possesses  no  fewer  than 
twenty  domes  and  towers,  which  are  not 
only  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  but  are 
gilded  and  painted  in  all  possible  variety 
of  colors.  There  is  no  main  chspel  or 
church  in  the  whole  building,  each  dome 
containing  a  separate  place  of  worship, 
where  services  can  be  caraed  on  in  each 
without  disturbing  the  worshipers  in  any 
other.  It  was  erected  by  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, who,  it  is  said,  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  work  of  the  Italian  architect  that,  after 
eulogizing  his  skill,  he  ordered  his  eyes  put 
out,  that  he  might  never  erect  another ! 

The  Chapel  of  the  Iberian  Mother  of 
God,  the  Monastery  of  Douskoi,  and  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  are  all  well  worth  a 
visit. 

There  are  but  three  Theatret  in  Moscow 
— the  Alexander  theatre,  for  Russian  op- 
eras and  dramas ;  the  French  theatre,  for 
the  performance  of  French  pieces ;  and  a 
small  theatre  for  pantomimes. 

The  Universify  of  Moscow  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  empire.  It  contains  at  pres- 
ent a)K>ut  1000  pupils.  There  is  a  re- 
markable collection  of  minerals;  also  of 
human  skeletons  and  human  hearts,  with 
magnificent  microscopic  illustrations  by 
Lieberkuhn. 

The  palace  and  gardens  otPeterthoi  were 
founded  hy  the  Empress  Elizabeth ;  they 
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are  a  short  distance  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  city.  The  gardens  are  the  great  re* 
sort  of  the  middling  classes  on  summer 
evenings,  and  are  filled  with  booths,  res- 
taurants, caf6s,  and  tea-gardens,  with  a 
pretty  little  summer  theatre.  Whole  fam- 
ilies come  from  the  city,  and  bring  their 
tea-urns  with  them,  make  it  in  the  pres- 
ence of  thousands,  and  sit  and  drink  it,  a 
tea-cup  in  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  sugar 
in  the  other ;  they  never  put  their  sugar 
into  the  tea.  The  palace,  which  is  small, 
has  very  little  to  recommend  it  historical- 
ly or  otherwise.  It  was  here  Napoleon 
retired  from  the  plains  of  Moscow,  and 
here,  in  sight  of  the  blazing  city,  he  dic- 
tated the  intelligence  to  France. 

Before  the  traveler  leaves  Moscow  he 
must  make  an  excursion  to  the  Empretit 
ViUa  at  the  Sparrow  hills,  from  whence 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  dty. 
The  villa  was  presented  to  the  empress 
dowager  by  Count  Orloff.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  procure  a  ticket  of  admission 
before  you  leave  the  city ;  this  your  valet 
de  place  will  procure  for  you. 

The  Riadi  and  market-places,  of  courae, 
you  will  visit,  and  that,  too,  with  infinite 
amusement.  All  the  shops  for  the  sale  of 
any  particular  kind  of  goods  will  be  found 
in  the  same  locality.  Inquire  for  Matthew 
Birke,  an  English  guide.  Visit  TraiUa 
Monastery  without  fail.  Take  first  train ; 
go  to  the  service  at  9^  in  the  chapel ;  have 
your  breakfast  in  the  hotel  outside,  near 
the  monastery ;  return  and  visit  the  other 
churches,  not  omitting  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour  in  th^  ateliers  of  the  church 
paintinj^s ;  return  in  the  1  or  3  o'clock 
train  to  Moscow. 

The  traveler,  on  his  return  from  Rnsna, 
may  take  any  of  the  numerous  routes  and 
different  lines  of  ships,  touching  at  Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen,  and  Elsinore ;  or  he 
may,  if  he  wishes  to  sitve  time  and  short- 
en hb  sea  voyage,  go  by  Lubeck  or  Kiel, 
and  by  railway  to  Paris.  This  last  will 
be  the  most  expeditious,  except  returning 
direct  by  rail. 
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ROUTE  No.  17. 

Front  St,  Petersburg  to  London^  via  Fin- 
Umdf  Sweden,  Dennuxrk,  and  Hamburg. 

In  steamer  fh>in  St.  Petersburg  to  Stock- 
holm, secure  staterooms  in  the 'deck  cabin 
in  preference  to  the  one  below.  The  Grefne 
Bag  is  one  of  the  best  steamers.  Fare 
about  20  rubles — accommodations  good, 
and  the  trip  very  desirable.  It  occupies 
from  2  to  4  days,  according  to  stoppages. 

Before  leaving  St.  Petersburg  disencum- 
ber  yourself  of  any  surplus  paper  money, 
as  it  can  not  be  sold  out  of  Russia.  At 
the  Bank,  if  you  present  your  passport 
vised  to  leave,  gold  is  furnished  you  at  8 
per  cent,  premium;  and,  if  you  receive 
any  too  much  of  it,  you  can  readily  sell  it 
in  the  streets  at  an  advance  of  5  per  cent. 

As  you  steam  down  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
the  last  of  St.  Petersburg  visible  is  the 
golden  dome  of  the  Isaac  Church,  sur- 
mounting the  horizon  after  every  thing 
else  has  disappeared.  Two  hundred  miles 
W.S.W.  is  Jievel,  the  capital  of  Estbonia, 
a  pleasant  city  of  25,000  inhabitants.  It 
Cfmsists  of  the  dty  proper,  which  is  small, 
and  the  surrounding  suburbs.  The  ordi- 
tULry  language  of  business  and  intercourse 
is  the  German.  Revel  was  taken  fh>m  the 
Swedes  in  1710,  since  which  it  has  remain- 
ed an  integral  part  of  Russia.  It  is  much 
resorted  to  bj*  the  Russians  as  a  watering- 
place,  and  has  many  striking  buildings. 
It  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Crossing  the  Gulf  of  Finland  we  arrive 
at  IfeUmgfors,  the  present  political  capital 
of  Finland.  Popuhtion  16.000.  Hotel, 
SceieUUs  ffaua.  It  is  defended  by  the 
great  citadel  of  Sveaborg,  8  miles  below, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  This  cita- 
del, in  August,  1855,  was  attacked  by  the 
combined  British  and  French  fleets,  but 
not  taken,  though  some  damage  was  sus- 
tained. The  harbor  is  very  good — suit- 
able for  the  heaviest  line>of-battle  ships. 
The  University  of  Helstngfors  has  a  libra- 
ry of  40,000  volumes.  The  town  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  some  40  years 
ago,  since  which  time  it  has  been  rebuilt 


with  plastered  and  yellow-washed  houses, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  town  built  to 
order.  The  town-hall  is  quite  a  fine  build« 
ing.  Continuing  W.N.W.  along  the  coast, 
we  enter  an  archipelago  of  islands  which 
reaches  almost  to  our  journey's  end.  Aft- 
er 100  miles  we  arrive  at 

Abo  (pronounced  Obo),'the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Finland.  The  Societalt  Hcau  is  very 
fair,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  northwardly 
hotel  in  the  world— latitude  60p.  Abo 
stands  on  the  Aurajoke,  about  8  miles  from 
the  gulf.  Population  14,000.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop.  The  cathedral  was 
the  first  Christian  temple  in  this  northern 
land,  but  its  saints  have  been  destroyed, 
altars  demolished,  walls  whitewashed,  and 
columns  pewed.  Its  treasures  are  a  few 
old  monuments,  and  the  bodies  of  various 
dignitaries,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
centuries,  have  been  converted  into  adipo- 
cere.  In  consequence  of  the  hatred  of 
Russia  entertained  by  the  Finns,  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  from  Abo  in 
1819.  There  is  an  observatoiy  here.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  one  story,  with  wide 
streets  and  no  visible  business,  though 
there  are  some  manufactories. 

We  now  stand  out  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  but  still  environed  by  our  maze 
of  islands.  These  cease  at  length  for  a 
few  hours,  when  again  we  enter  another 
archipelago,  the  Aland  [Oland]  Islands. 
Alwut  80  of  these  are  inhabited  by  some 
1 5,000  people.  The  foftress  of  Bomarsnnd, . 
on  the  principal  island,  was  taken,  by  the 
combined  British  and  French  fleets  in  Au- 
gust, 1854.  Those  only  who  have  sailed 
through  the  Manitoulines  of  Lake  Huron, 
or  explored  the  Thousand  Isles  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  can  imagine  the  beauty  of  this 
whole  voyage,  from  the  time  we  left  Hel- 
singfors  until  our  arrival  at  Stockholm. 
The  multitudinous  islets  accompany  us  the 
entire  passage,  with  two  small  intermis- 
sions— between  those  that  line  the  coast 
of  Finland  and  tbo  Alands,  and  between 
the  latter  and  those  that  line  the  coast  of 
Sweden — ^the  eternal  granite  ever  lifting 
'  itself  out  of  the  water,  and  ever  crowned 
!  with  luxuriant  forests  of  firs  and  birches. 
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Four  bondred  and  forty  miles  W.S.W. 
of  St.  Petersburg  wo  anive  at  the  city  of 
Stockholm. 

STOCKHOLM. 

Stoeiholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  bnilt 
partly  upon  some  snuili  islands  that  lie  at 
tiie  entrance  of  the  Maelar  Lake,  and  part- 
ly on  the  main  land,  and  ooeupies  one  of 
the  moat  striking  and  remarkable  situa- 
tions in  the  world.  The  view  of  the  city 
when  approached  from  the  Baltic  is  ex- 
tremely grand  and  imposing.  It  contains 
a  population  of  184,650  inhabitanU.  Prin- 
cipal hotels  are  H.  Bribery  and  H,  Kumg- 
carL 

Stockholm  is  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family.  The  present  reigning  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  .is  Charles  XV.,  who 
if  great-grandson  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, and  cousin  of  the  present  emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  his  father  having  married 
Josephine  Maximilienne  Eugenie,  daugh- 
ter of  Engine  Beauharnais,  son  of  Jose- 
phine and  uncle  of  Napoleon  III.  The 
king  was  bom  in  1826. 

The  three  islands  upon  which  the  older 
portion  of  the  city  stands  are  the  (7 1»- 
tavskoim  (Gnstavus  Island),  Riddlar^tolm 
(Knight's  Island),  and  Helge  Anttholm 
(Holy  Ghost's  Island).  On  the  first-named 
of  the  three  stands  the  royal  palace,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  principal  public 
edifices.  These  islands  are  connected  by 
long  bridges  with  the  main  land.-  The 
larger  portion  of  the  private  houses  are 
built  on  the  main  land,  which  on  the  north 
side  is  called  Ndmmalm  (north  suburb), 
and  slopes  gradually  backward  fiK)m  the 
shore,  but  on  the  8<Aith  side,  or  the  Sdder- 
roalm,  rises  in  precipitona  cliffs,  where  the 
handsome  white  houses  sparkle  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  luxuriant  foUage.  The  streets 
of  Stockholm  are  mostly  nnpaved,  except- 
ing with  round  pebbles,  and  are  generally 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  some  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  are  very  fine. 

Although  Stockholm  is  the  principal 
place  in  the  kingdom  for  foreign  commerce, 
its  manu&ctures  are  inconsiderable.  These 
are  principally  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  and 
glassware.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
refineries  and  breweries. 

The  King* a  Palace^  which  is  an  immense 
quadrangular  granite  and  brick  edifice, 
and  has  a  majestic  appearance  from,  what- 
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ever  point  it  is  viewed,  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  attraction  at  Stockholm.  It  con- 
tains the  Picture  -  Gallery,  Sculpture  -  Gal- 
lery, Royal  Mnaenm,  Royal  Library,  Cabi- 
net of  National  Antiquities,  and  private 
apartments  of  the  king  and  queen. 

The  Picfure-^aUery  is  very  indifferent, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  piieces  by 
Claude,  Rubens,  Teniers,  Paul  Potter,  aaid 
Paul  Veronese,  are  not  worth  describiag. 
The  Sculpture-Gallery,  however,  contains 
some  perfect  gems,  among  which  are  the 
Sleeping  Endymion,  found  at  the  villa  of 
Hadrian,  near  Tivoli ;  also  a  beantifhl 
Fawn,  and  a  Love  and  Psyche,  The  col- 
lection of  drawings  faaa  some  gema  by  Ra- 
phael and  Guido.  In  the  RojfcU  JJhnary, 
which  contains  about  85,000  volumea,  there 
is  a  Bible,  printed  in  1521,  with  marginal 
notes  by  Martin  Luther,  and  one  in  manu- 
script, written  in  gold  on  leaves  of  veUnm, 
supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the  7tk 
century.  The  Cabinet  of  liedallions  and 
Northern  Antiquities  will  well  repay  an 
examination.  The  private  apartments  eon- 
tain  some  very  fine  works  of  ait,  but  can 
not  be  seen  at  all  times. 

the  cathedral  church  of  St,  Nkkoiat  ad- 
joina  the  palace:  it  is  imposing  from  its 
magnitude.  It  contains  some  fine  pain^ 
ings,  monuments,  and  sculptures  of  merit; 
among  the  latter  is  an  altar-piece  repre- 
senting the  Birth,  Passion,  De^,  and  Res- 
urrection of  Christ,  carved  in  elxmy,  and 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  re- 
markable piece  of  carving  representing  St 
George  and  the  Dragon.  The  kings  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  crowned  in  the 
Cathedral. 

The  most  interesting  church  in  Stock- 
holm is  the  Ridderkolm,  which  is  now  used 
as  a  mausoleum  for  the  royal  fkmily.  The 
building  is  erected  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
is  surmounted  with  a  beautiful  cast-iron 
steeple,  the  former  one  having  been  de 
8tro3'ed  by  lightning.  In  addition  to  the 
equestrian  statues,  covered  with  exqoisite- 
ly-finished  armor,  which  adorn  the  entrance 
to  the  church,  it  contains  the  remaina  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  died  on 
the  battle-field  of  Lutzen:  his  sarcophagos  - 
is  surrounded  with  trophies  and  rdica  ef  \ 
different  victories,  consisting  of  6ags, 
swords,  drums,  and  keys,  also  the  blood* 
stained  clothes  in  which  he  died.  The 
chapel  immediately  in  ftont  of  this 
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tahis.  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Charles 
XII. :  its  walls  are  hung  with  different 
warlike  trophies.  The  shields  belonging 
to  the  knigbts  of  the  Order  of  the  Sera- 
phiin  are  hang  round  the  walls  of  the 
choir. 

This  Church  of  St.  James,  of  Adolpkua 
Frederick^  St.  Katrine,  and  the  Admiralty 
chorch,  are  the  next  in  importance. 

The  RiddarhiUy  or  Hall  of  the  Diet  for 
the  assembly  of  the  nobles,  was  built  in 
the  time  of  Christina :  its  walls  are  hung 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  principal 
Swedish  families,  about  8000  in  number. 
The  president*s  chair,  which  is  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  hall,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
carving  in  ebony  and  ivory.  The  nobles' 
seats  are  arranged  on  the  right,  the  cler- 
gy's on  the  left,  and  the  town  and  county 
deputies  in  the  front 

The  principal  statues  in  Stockholm  are 
Gostavus  I.,  situated  in  front  of  the  Rid- 
darhus :  it  is  of  bronze,  and  stands  on  a 
marble  pedestal.  He  was  bom  1496,  died 
1560.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  sumamed  the  Great,  and  grand- 
son of  the  former,  stands  in  the  square  in 
frcnt  of  the  Theatre  Royal.  In  the  square 
Charles  XIII.  standi  a  splendid  statue  of 
Charles  XIII.  There  are  also  statues  of 
Charles  XII.,  XI.,  and  X.  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  city. 

In  Gustavus  Adolphus  Square  stands 
the  Moycd  Theatre,  erected  by  Gustavus 
III.,  who  was  assassinated  here  at  a  mas- 
querade ball  by  a  Swedish  officer  named 
Ankarstroem  in  1792.  Here  Jenny  Lind 
made  her  d6btkt,  and  acquired  her  world- 
wide popularity.  She  is  as  much  adored 
by  the  natives  of  Stockholm  as  Thorwald- 
sen  is  by  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen.  Aft- 
er her  return  from  London,  where  she  had 
gained  unprecedented  honors,  she  devoted 
the -proceeds  of  her  whole  season  at  this 
theatre  to  the  founding  a  school  for  the 
gratuitous  musical  education  of  the  poor. 

TraTelers  should  by  all  means  visit  the 
zoological  gardens,  which  are  very  beauti- 
foUy  afranged. 

The  principal  attraction  in  the  suburbs 
is  the  Deer  Park,  with  its  lovely  villas, 
drives,  caf6s,  and  places  of  amusement. 
In  it  is  situated  the  king's  palace  of  Ro- 
sendal,  which  contains  some  very  splendid 
pictures.    At  one  side  of  the  palace  may 


be  seen  an  immense  vase  of  porphyry  nine 
feet  high  and  twenty-seven  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  cost  $60,000 ! 

The  villa  Byttrom,  a  lovely  spot,  is  also 
situated  in  this  park.  A  small  fee  is  ex- 
pected from  visitors.  Bremner,  speaking 
of  this  park,  says :  ** It  is,  without  excep- 
tion, the  finest  public  park  in  Europe. 
The  rugged  peninsula,  of  which  it  occupies 
the  greater  part,  is  so  finely  varied  with 
rocks  and  trees,  that  Art,  which  must  do 
every  thing  in  the  parks  of  other  great 
capitals,  has  here  only  not  to  injure  Na- 
ture. The  margin  of  the  peninsula  is  cov- 
ered with  old-fashioned  eating-houses,  etc. 
Within  this  confused  circle  runs  the  beau- 
tiful carriage-drive,  lined  with  modem  vil- 
las of  classical  design,  Swiss  cottages,  Ital- 
ian verandas,  etc.  Among  these  are  placed 
coffee-houses,  equestrian  theatres,  and  dan- 
cing-rooms, while  the  space  between  them 
and  the  road  is  occupied  with  flower-pots 
and  shrubberies,  through  which  rustic  seats 
are  scattered.  In  this  park  is  the  bust  of 
Bellman,  a  lyric  poet  of  great  excellence 
in  the  time  of  Gustavus  III.  The  anni- 
versary of  the  poet's  buth  is  kept  with 
great  rejoicings  by  all  classes,  but  espe- 
cially the  Bacchanalian  Club,  whose  mem- 
bers, headed  by  the  king  himself,  come  out 
in  festive  array  to  parade  round  his  bust, 
which  is  very  appropriately  decorated  with 
£^pes  and  vinc^eaves. "  The  Ha^a  Park, 
as  well  as  the  Park  oiCarlberg,  are  charm- 
ing places  of  resort. 

A  valet  de  place  had  better  be  engaged 
a  few  days  after  your  arrival.  The  usual 
fare  is  about  $1  per  day.  We  wish  gen- 
tlemen travelers  to  understand  that  it  is 
a  great  breach  of  good  manners  to  enter 
even  a  candy-shop  in  Stockholm  without 
taking  off  your  hat. 

Be  particular  in  having  your  passport 
visM  by  the  Russian  minister  before  the 
time  for  sailing  for  St.  Petersburg,  else 
you  can  not  procure  a  ticket. 

The  costumes  of  Stockholm  are  very 
picturesque,  more  especially  of  the  Dale- 
carlian  women,  who  possess  a  monopoly 
of  the  ferry-boats. 

The  Swedish  ladies  are  unquestionably 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. 

There  are  lines  of  steamers  running 
north  as  &r  as  Tomes,  in  Lapland,  if  the 
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yaveler  has  a  desire  to  visit  tliose  bjper- 
'oorean  regions. 

A  very  pleasant  excursion  b}'  canal,  re- 
quiring two  days,  is  to  visit  the  city  of 
Upsala,  45  miles  N.W.  of  Stockholm. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  old  "  finished'* 
cities.  Hotels,  Stads  Xya^  de  la  Paste, 
Ito  quiet  dignity  is  never  di8turl)ed  by  the 
irreverent  rattle  of  business.  Its  Univer- 
sity has  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  com- 
prising^ many  very  rare  and  valuable  works. 
A  copy  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  sil- 
ver letters  on  parchment^  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, is  a  spoil  of  war  of  the  great  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  A  fine  old  cathedral  is 
here,  and  b  botanic  garden,  which  was 
founded  by  Linnaeus. 

GatrUa  Upsala^  3  miles  off,  contains  the 
immense  mounds  which  mark  the  burial- 
places  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Freya,  the  gen- 
tlemen and  lady  after  whom  we  call  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday. 

Returning  to  Stockholm,  we  pass  the 
Castle  of  Skokloster,  built  by  the  cele- 
brated Marshal  Wrangel. 

A  well-served  line  of  steamers  runs  hy 
the  lakes  and  canal  to  Gottenburg  [Gothe- 
bor;;].  Time,  50  to  60  hours ;  fare  about 
$10.  Leaving  Stockholm,  we  steam  along 
among  the  1300  islands  of  Lalce  Maelar  to 
its  most  southern  extremity.  We  then 
pass  through  the  canal,  and,  goin^  through 
an  enormously  deep  cut,  enter  the  Baltic. 
SlcJrting  the  main  land,  the  omnipresent 
islands  act  as  a  breakwater.  We  soon  see 
the  fine  ruin  of  Stegeborg,  the  spot  whence 
Eric  Stenbock  ran  away  with  Malin  Sture 
in  the  heroic  age  of  Swedish  history. 

At  Sdderkoping  we  re-enter  the  canal, 
and,  passing  through  a  country  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  our  route  lays  idon«;  and 
through  Lakes  Roxen  and  Boren.  Mount- 
ing 75  feet  by  seven  sluices,  the  masonry 
of  which  is  worthy  of  all  admiration,  we 
at  length  enter  Lake  Wetter.  The  pas- 
8a^c  of  these  IocIls  gives  us  ample  time  to 
visit  the  villages  and  make  agreeable  pe- 
destrian excursions.  If  the  wind  is  fair, 
we  now  hoist  our  foremast  and  make  sail ; 
if  not,  the  steam  must  do  the  work  alone. 
Lake  Wetter  is  80  mOes  long,  and  is  295 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  being  the  summit 
level  of  the  canal.  All  the  cities  on  these 
interior  lakes,  by  this  canal,  enjoy  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  o#  the  kingdom. 

Crossing  the  country  and  descending,  we 
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reach  Lake  Wenner,  which  is  94  miles  lox^, 
being  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in 
Europe  after  ILakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  in 
Russia.  It  is  147  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean .  We  now  take  the  Gdtha  River, 
and  soon  reach  the  celebrated 

FaUt  of  TroUkdtta,^TbiB  is  one  of  the 
finest  cataracts  in  Europe,  and,  in  regard 
to  the  volume  of  water,  it  is  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  Schaffhausen,  The  whole  se- 
ries of  falls  is  extremely  beautiful,  from 
the  upper  rapids,  where  the  boiling  river 
forces  its  way  along  its  narrow  and  troub- 
led channel,  by  the  fall  of  PoUhem,  when 
it  takes  a  bold  plunge  of  70  feet,  by  the 
lower  fall,  where  an  island  divides  the 
rushing  waters  on  the  veing^,  only  to  have 
its  base  swept  by  the  reunited  stream,  to 
the  island  of  Toppo,  where  you  stand  en- 
veloped in  a  maze  of  dashing  waters  till 
you  half  fear  you  will  be  swept  down.thdr 
resistless  flood.  There  is  a  decent  hotel 
here,  and,  if  you  have  time,  it  is  well  worth 
your  while  to  remain  a  day  or  two. 

By  means  of  12  sluices,  in  a  canal  3 
miles  long,  the  steamer  takes  you  down  to 
the  lower  level  of  the  Gdtha,  which  now 
flows  on  its  even  course  in  a  narrow  valley 
between  low  hills  of  granite,  wooded  to  the 
summit,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  anive  at 
the  city  of 

GoUaAurg  [Gdtheborg].  Hotel,  GcAa 
KeWire.  There  are  some  other  hotels 
here — none  very  good.  This  is  a  hand- 
some, well-^ilt  ci^,  with  a  thorough  bus- 
iness-like air.  Population  55,046.  It  is 
divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  town,  Hie 
latter  containing  many  canals  and  docks, 
and  the  business  localities.  There  is  a 
very  fine  exchange  here ;  also  an  arsenal, 
and,  of  course — for  in  these  clima,  where 
Nature  is  chary  of  her  favors,  they  are 
more  prized  than  where  she  is  more  Illv 
eral  —  an  admirable  botanic  garden,  wMt 
music  playing  every  afternoon.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  business  centres  in  thb 
lively  port,  which  monopolizes  almost  en- 
tirely the  foreign  commerce  of  Sweden. 

A  pretty  excursion  here  is  by  rafl  to 
Johnseredj  on  Lake  Aspen,  some  9  miles. 

Steamers  for  Christiania  leave  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

CkritUama^  the  capital  of  Norway,  con- 
tains a  population  of  64,774  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotels,  Du  Nard  and  Scam^ma^ 
via;  fare  low.    Christiania  is  a  well-built 
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and  thriving  city,  and  has  numerous  pub- 
lic structures,  among  which  are  a  palace 
and  a  suite  of  fine  buildings  for  a  Univer- 
sity. Chri;Ktiunia  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Norway,  and  possesses  a 
considerable  quantity  uf  shipping.  It  con- 
tains u  national  gaUery  and  museum  of 
northern  antiquities.  At  an  eminence  on 
the  borders  of  the  town  stands  the  castle  of 
Aggerhaus,  built  during  the  early  portion 
of  the  14th  century ;  it  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  has  withstood  numerous  sieges. 

North  Cape,  —  Those  who  wish  to  see 
the  sun  at  midnight  from  the  North  Cape 
had  better  start  from  Scotland  to  Bergen ; 
thence  by  steamer  to  Hammerfest,  the 
northernmost  port  in  Europe;  thence  in 
a  on^-horse  wagon  of  the  country  to  the 
Cape.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
journey.  You  sleep  in  the  huts  of  the 
Lapps,  and  may  see  their  reindeer.  As 
you  must  be  at  the  Cape  by  or  very  near 
the  21st  of  June,  from  the  earliness  of  the 
season  you  are  apt  to  meet  snow.  There 
are  always  a  good  many  English  on  the 
way  "to  do  this  little  bit."  It  is  not  ex- 
pensive, and  the  chief  objection  arises  from 
the  entire  absence  of  night. 

Leaving  Gottenburg  by  steamer  for  Co- 
penha^n,  it  will  save  time  for  the  trav- 
eler to  stop  at  Elsinore,  which  he  can  al- 
ways do  if  the  weather  is  not  too  heavy. 

Eldnore  contains  9000  Inhabitants.  Ho- 
tel, cTICresund.  •  All  vessels  entering  the 
Sound  anchor  for  the  night.  The  princi- 
pal objects  of  attraction  are  the  'Cathedral, 
which  contains  some  fine  monuments,  and 
the  Kronl>erg  Castle,  both  of  which  are 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  British  fleet 
forced  this  passau'e  in  1801,  previous  to  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 

'*Any  heap  of  stones  with  Runic  in- 
scriptions upon  them,  and  said  to  denote 
'  Hamlet's  grave,*  will  be  in  vain  search- 
ed for  here,  even  if  they  ever  existed.  In 
fact.  Hamlet's  identilication  with  tliis  en- 
chanting spot  is  at  best  but  a  Shaksperian 
fiction.  Hamlet's  country  was  not  Zea- 
land, but  Jutland.  Here  the  name  was 
pronounced  Amlet,  siirnif^'ing  madman. 
ApGording  to  the  Danish  historian  of  old, 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  Hamlet  was  not  the 
son  of  a  Danish  king,  but  of  a  famous  pi- 
rate chief,  who  was  governor  of  Jutland  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother.  Hamlet's 
father  married  the  daughter  of  the  Danish 


king,  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage  was 
Hamlet.  Hamlet's  father  was  subsequent- 
ly murdered  by  his  brother,  who  married 
the  widow,  and  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  of  Jutland.*  As  a  pa- 
gan, it  was  Hamlet's  first  duty  to  avenge 
his  father.  The  better  to  conceal  his  pur- 
pose, he  feigned  madness.  His  uncle,  sus- 
pecting it  to  be  feigned,  sent  him  to  En- 
gland with  a  request  to  the  king  that  he 
would  put  Hamlet  to  death.  He  was  ao* 
companied  by  two  creatures  of  his  uncle, 
whose  letter  to  the  English  king  was 
carved  upon  wood,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  period.  This  Hamlet,  during  the 
voyage,  contrived  to  get  possession  of,  and 
so  altered  the  characters  as  to  make  it  a 
request  that  his  two  con:panions  should  be 
slain,  and  which  was  accordingly  done  on 
their  arrival  in  England.  He  afterward 
married  the  daughter  of  the  En^ish  king ; 
but,  subsequently  returning  to  Jutland,  and 
still  feigning  madness,  contrived  to  sur- 
prise and  slay  his  uncle  after  upbraiding 
him  with  his  various  crimes.  Hamlet 
then  became  governor  of  Jutland,  mar- 
ried a  second  time  to  a  ({ueen  of  Scotland, 
and  was  eventually  killed  in  battle.  The 
whole  history  of  Hamlet  is  carefully  and 
minutely  detailed,  but  these  are  the  lead- 
ing historical  features  upon  which  Shak- 
speare  founded  his  beautiful  tragedy ;  and, 
rude  and  disgusting  as  many  of  the  inci- 
dents in  Hamlet's  life  were,  the  mode  in 
which  Shakspeare  has  treated  them  is  one 
of  the  greatest  proofs  of  his  splendid  gen- 
ius."— Murray's  Hand^fook. 

Close  by  here  is  McurUr^Lyst^  a  beautiftil 
pleasure-ground  and  bathing-place,  much 
frequented  by  the  better  classes  of  Danes 
and  Swedes.  Better  stop  here  overnight 
than  in  the  town,  visiting  the  Kursaal  and 
Castle  of  Kronberg.  Take  the  cars  for  Co- 
penhagen, stopping  at  Helliod  Station  to 
visit  Frederickdntrff,  the  famous  castle  of 
Christian  IV.  Permits  to  see  the  grounds 
may  be  obtained  at  the  porter's  lodge. 

Cdpenkagen^  the  capital  of  Denmark, 
stands  upon  the  east  cojst  of  Zealand.  It 
contains  about  180,866  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotel  is  the  Royal. 

The  city  is  inclosed  within  a  line  of  for- 
tifications, now  used  as  a  pronienade.  To- 
ward the  sea  it  exhibits  an  extensive  as- 
semblage of  batteries,  docks,  stores,  and 
arsenals.     The  eastern  portion  of  the  har- 
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lK>r  is  protected  by  the  castle  of  Fredericl»- 
havn,  which  is  regarded  as  impregnable. 
Part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  small  island 
of  Amuk,  the  channel  between  the  main 
land  and  the  island  forming  the  port.  The 
city  is  distinguished  by  the  great  number 
of  its  palaces  and  public  buildings  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  extensive  collections  of 
works  of  art. 

Of  the  royal  residences  the  palaces  of 
Rosen bei^,  Amalienborg,  and  Christiana- 
borg  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  first 
is  sor^unded  b}'  extensive  gardens,  which 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  the  last  con- 
tains the  royal  library,  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe,  containing,  exclusive  of  MSS., 
nearly  500,000  volumes,  and  is  particular- 
ly rich  in  the  literature  of  the  northern  na- 
tions. Several  of  the  residences  of  the  for- 
mer sovereigns  of  Denmark  are  now  used  as 
picture-galleries,  libraries,  and  museums. 

The  Vocational,  scientific,  and  literary 
establishments  of  Copenhagen  rank  with 
the  first  of  their  class  in  Europe.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  library  belonging  to  the  pal- 
ace of  Cbristiansborg,  there  is  the  Clossen 
library,  bequeathed  to  the  public  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  name,  and  also  the  Univer- 
sity library,  containing  over  100,000  vol- 
umes. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  are, 
first,  the  cathedral  church  of  N^re  Dofne, 
which  was  nearly  destroyed  during  the 
bombardment  by  the  English  in  1807.  It 
is  ornamented  almost  exclusively  by  the 
works  of  Copenhagen's  universal  favor- 
ite, Thorwaldsen,  pupil  of  Canova,  a  man 
i^hose  name  is  mentioned  with  the  highest 
veneration  and  deepest  respect  by  every 
inhabitant  of  Denmark.  In  an  aloove  at 
your  right,  as  you  enter,  may  be  seen  his 
coffin,  which  was  followed  to  this  church 
by  the  king  and  royal  fkmily,  and  all  the 
high  officials  of  the  government.  On  each 
side  of  the  church  stand  six  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  while  in  a  niche  behind  the  altar 
may  be  seen  the  colossal  figure  of  Christ, 
all  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  font  is,  how- 
ever, the  gem  of  the  church,  and  shows 
the  genius  of  the  master.  His  favorite 
pupil's  child  (Bissen)  was  the  first  chris- 
tened at  it,  the  artist  acting  as  sponsor. 
The  whole  of  the  royal  family  were  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion.  All  the  bas^^liefs 
in  the  church,  including  "The  Baptism 
of  Christ,"  and  '*The  Last  Supper,"  are 
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by  Tbonraldaen ;  the  latter  is  in  the  bso- 
risty. 

The  other  churches  of  Copenhagen  tn 
not  of  much  importance. 

Tkoncaldsen't  Museum^  built  by  subscrip- 
tion, to  contain  casts,  of  all  his  works,  tod 
many  orii^inals.     Thwwaldsen  wis  a  fsp 
vored  chOd  of  Genius  and  Penerennoe. 
From  the  time  his  fame  was  established 
in  Rome  by  the  production  of  his  "Js- 
son,"  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.    PresideBt 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  decorated  widi 
the  orders  of  diflTerent  European  sorer- 
eigns,  apartments  appropriated  to  his  use 
at  the  residence  of  the  ruler  of  bis  coos- 
try,  and  dying  at  a  ripe  old  age,  pofseised 
not  only  of  an  ample  fortune,  but  of  the  af- 
fections of  the  entire  kingdom.   Thorwald- 
sen was  the  son  of  a  ship-carpcoter  from 
Iceland ;  was  bom  in  1770,  at  Copenhagen. 
At  an  early  age  he  acquired  a  passion  for 
drawing,  which  soon  led  him  to  Rome, 
when  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  great  Ca- 
nova.   After  some  years  he  took  a  stndio, 
but  the  stranger  remained  a  long  thne  on- 
noticed.     He  was  about  leaving  for  Co- 
penhagen, when  his  statue  of  "  Jason"  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  an  Englishman,  after 
which  time  fortune  began  to  shine,  and  or- 
ders poured  in  upon  him  ftister  than  be 
could  execute  them. .  He  established  him- 
self in  the  Holy  City,  and  did  not  perma- 
nently return  to  Copenhagen  until  six 
3'eara  before  his  death.    The  statues  irhicli 
he  presented  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
his  native  city  were  executed  in  Rom& 
He  died  one  evening  while  at  the  theatre, 
in  1844,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.    The 
whole  number  of  Thorwaldsen's  works  in 
this  museum  is  about  300.     Some  of  the 
upper  rooms  are  devoted  to  a  small  an- 
seum  of  coins,  sculptures,  picture  9aA 
bronzes  which  he  collected  at  Rome.    In 
one  room  is  amnged  all  the  furniture  of 
hia  sitting-room,  also  a  bust  of  Martin  la- 
ther, commenced  the  dti3*  of  his  death. 
The  museum  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  psr- 
alldogram,  in  the  centre  of  which  Is  a 
mausoleum  for  the  resting-place  of  the 
great  artist's  remains.     In  addition  to  tfas 
statues,  cants,  and  other  works  of  art  pre- 
sented by  Thorwaldsen  to  this  muieaiBt 
he  also  bequeathed  $60,000  to  be  appiO' 
priated  to  the  porehaae  of  works  of  art  t^ 
Danish  masters.     **  Hector  and  Priam''  ii 
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considered  the  gem  of  the  gallery.  A^ong 
bis  collection  of  paintings  is  a  portrait  taken 
by  Horace  Vemet  in  Thorwaldsen^s  65th, 
year,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  in 
French :  **  Horace  Vemet  to  his  illustripas 
friend  Thorwaldsen,  Rome,  1836."  Thor- 
waldsen's  works  are  reprodaced  in  biscnit 
china  on  a  reduced  size,  in  the  factory  of 
Measn.  Bing  &  Grondahl.  These  copies 
are  sold  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Bing  &  Son,  corner  of  Pilestrade  and 
Kronprindsensgade,  and  travelers  wishing 
to  procure  correct  specimens  will  act  wise- 
ly in  going  directly  to  the  d^p6t  of  the  fac- 
tory, aa  the  poorer  specimens  are  sold  in 
iranieToiis  shops  in  Copenhagen,  while  ev- 
ery article  sold  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Bing  & 
Son  is  warranted  to  be  perfect.  Photo- 
graphs of  Thorwaldsen's  works  and  of  the 
city  and  environs  are  also  kept  here,  and 
nearly  all  foreigners  coming  to  Copenha- 
gen visit  this  establishment. 

The  castle  of  Moaenbay^  with  its '  sur- 
rounding gardens,  is  a  very  interesting 
spot.  It  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century  by  Christian  IV.  It  is 
now  occupied  as  a  museum,  containing  na- 
tional and  historical  relics.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of  antiques  ancient  armor,  ob- 
jects of  art,  the  ctowl  t«>wels,  the  thrones 
nsed  by  the  former  kings  and  queens  of 
Denmark — some  of  th^m  of  solid  silver — 
the  fonts  in  which  the  royal  children  were 
baptized,  the  drinking-horn  of  Christian 
I.  and  the  sword  of  Christian  II.,  and  a  set 
of  horse  equipments  presented  by  Christian 
IV.  to  his  eldest  son  on  his  wedding  day ; 
eo8t»  in  Paris,  $200,000.  In  the  gallery  of 
casts,  in  the  same  museum,  is  Thorwald- 
•en'B  *'  Dancing  Nymph."  This  piece  was 
originally  executed  for  Prince  Mettemich. 
Fee  for  a  party,  90  cents. 

TbeMoyalMuteum,  situated  in  the  Dron- 
ningens  Tvergade,  contains  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquities,  the 
weapons  nsed  in  warfare  previous  to  the 
llth  century,  relics  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
ancient  times,  and  the  armor  and  weapons 
ef  the  Middle  Ages,  with  relics  from  China 
•  Ff 


and  Jap$n,  and  innumerable  trophies  from 
Turkey.  Among  the  last  is  a  cimeter 
taken  from  the  Turkish  admiral  by  Admi- 
ral Cort  Adeler  (by  whom  he  was  killed) 
in  1654,  and  afterward  worn  by  the  Danish 
kin^s. 

In  the  Storm  Gade  the  Miueum  of  Nat' 
varal  History  is  situated. 

The  palace  of  ChrUHcuubarffj  the  resi- 
dence of  the  king,  is  of  immense  extent. 
It  was  erected  in  1795,  the  old  one  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  requires  a  fee 
of  90  cents  to  take  a  party  through  this  ed- 
ifice. Here  again,  in  all  direction?,  the 
genius  of  the  immortal  Thorwaldsen  is 
visible.  Most  conspicuous  are  the  ^n^ups 
over  the  grand  entrance,  and  the  triumphal 
march  of  Alexander  into  Babylon,  which 
is  in  the  grand  entrance  hall.  This  palace 
contains  the  picture-gallery,  which  does 
not  compare  favorabl}'  with  galleries  in 
similar  cities,  nor  is  it  in  keeping  with  the 
other  works  of  art  in  Copenhagen.,  There 
are  also  seven  rooms  rich  in  Northern  an- 
tiquities of  all  descriptions.  The  royal  li- 
brary, stables,  and  riding-schools,  as  also 
the  arsenal,  are  all  connected  with  this 
palace.  The  chapel  of  the  palace  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  It  is  ornamented  with  bas- 
si-relievi  by  Thorwaldsen  and  his  pupil 
Bissen. 

The  Theatres  are  three  in  number — at 
least  three  represent  the  different  classes. 
That  adjoining  the  Cbarlottenborg  palace, 
under  the  management  of  the  government, 
for  opera  and  ballet;  the  Theatre  Hof,  oc- 
cupi^  by  the  Italian  Opera  Company  dur- 
ing the  winter  months ;  and  the  Moerskabs 
Theatre,  where  the  masses  conizregate  to 
witness  pantomime,  etc.  The  Tivoli  Garr 
dens,  in  the  suburbs,  are  the  fashionable 
resort  on  summer  evenings. 

The  museums  and  objects  of  interest  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  important  to  know 
the  days  they  can  be  seen.  The  crown 
jewels  are  only  shown  to  those  having  a 
special  permit.  Engage,  if  possible,  a  guide 
called  Joseph ;  he  is  highly  recommended. 

FnSm  Copenhagen,  the  steamer  to  Ln- 
beck  should  \m  taken  in  preference  to  any 
other  route  to  Hamburg. 
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To  make  a  brief  tour  of  Spain,  which  may 
be  done  in  five  weeks,  that  is,  visiting  the 
principal  places,  which  are  now  mostly  on 
the  line  of  railroads,  should  not  cost  over 
f270,  and  will  occopy  aboot  six  weeks' 
time,  stopping  at  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers, 
AngouUine,  Pau,  Bayonne,  Biarritz,  Bur- 
gos, Valladolid,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Cordova, 
Seville,  Xeres,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  over  to 
Tkngiers,  Malaga,  Granada,  Valencia,  Bar- 
oelona,  Perptgnan,  Cette,  Nimes,  and 
Avignon.  These  places  are  all  upon  the 
line  of  railroad,  with  the  exception  of  from 
Cadiz  to  Gibraltar  and  from  Gibraltar  to 
Tangiers  and  back  by  steamer ;  thence  to 
Malaga  by  steamer,  to  Granada  and  back 
to  Malaga  by  rail  or  diligence,  and  steamer 
to  Valencia.  If  the  traveler  have  more 
time,  he  may  vary  this  route,  visiting  Por- 
tugal via  Badajoz  to  Lisbon,  or  returning 
to  Paris  from  Barcelona  via  Saragossa  and 
Pamplona. 

Spain  in  former  years  has  been  rarely 
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visited  by  our  coantfymen  lor  the  reasom 
that  few  of  our  people  apeak  the  Spanish 
language,  tliat  it  has  been  considered  veiy 
expensive,  and  that  they  do  not  like  trav- 
eling  by  diligence.  Coiuien  also  liave  dis- 
snadad  their  employees  from  visitiBg  tti^ 
vBiy  interesting  portion  of  Europe,  because 
that  class  of  peo^e  are  moeUy  GermaBs  or 
Italians,  who  speak  Engtish,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  but  rarely  Spaaisk:  a 
visit  to  Spain  consequently  deprives  then 
of  an  employer  for  some  months.  As  re- 
gards couriers,  there  are  several  exoeOeiit 
ones  in  Spain.  By  addressing  a  note  te 
the  proprietor  of  the  Peninsular  Hotel  at 
Madrid,  he  would  send  one  to  meet  yon  at 
Bayonne  or  Paris,  or,  if  you  did  not  wish  to 
incur  that  expense,  manage  to  get  through 
to  Madrid  and  employ  one  there.  We  csn 
recommend  a  good  one  in  Manuel  Bazan, 
who  may  be  seen  at  the  Grcmd  H.  de  /Wu, 
Madrid.  We  employed  him  during  oar 
tour  through  the  south  of  Spain  and  Mo- 
rocco, and  found  him  intelligent,  honest, 
and  active ;  he  was  bom  in  Gibraltar,  sl- 
though  a  Spaniard,  has  been  to  the  United 
States,  and  traveled  considerable. 

Spain,  which  constitutes  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  southwestern  peninsula  of  Europe 
(Portugal  being  confined  to  one  fi^  of  the 
whole),  is  nearly  six  hundred  miles  fhnn 
north  to  south ;  it  contains  180,000  square 
miles,  and  is  only  one  tenth  smaller  than 
France,  and  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  It  is  divided  into  three  di»> 
tinct  regions:  the  south  and  southeast 
warm  and  fertile,  the  productions  being 
those  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones; 
the  central  consisting  of  elevated  plains, 
but  scantily  watered;  the  northern  cov- 
ered chiefly  with  mountain  ranges,  high, 
broken,  and  rugged ;  each  region  provided 
by  nature  with  outlets  to  convey  its  pnh 
ductions  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  numerous  railroads 
netting  the  whole  kingdom,  which  are  now 
nearly  completed,  will  fully  develop  tiSi 
formerly  isolated  country,  rich  in  every 
mineral  and  vegetable  which  any  territory 
is  capable  of  producing.  The  variety  and 
richness  of  the  mines  of  sOver,  quickrilver, 
lead,  copper,  and  iron  are  truly  aatoniaii- 
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ing.    Although  Spain  is  now  divided  into 
fort}'-nine  provinces,  it  is  better  known  to 
travelers  under  its  old  divisions,  some  of 
which  were  formerly  separate  kingdoms, 
and  are  still  inhabited  by  separate  races, 
whose  dialect,  manners,  and  pursuits  are 
entirely  different.     The   northern   prov- 
inces, which  we  first  enter  from  France, 
are  Gklicia,  Asturias,  and  Biscay  at  the 
west,  and  Navarre,  Catalonia,  and  Aragon 
at  the  east.    These  have  a  temperate  and 
variable  climate,  similar  to  the  middle  lati- 
tudes of  Europe.     The  natives  are  hardy, 
bold,  and  industrious.    The  mountains  are 
clothed  with  splendid  forests  of  oak  and 
chestnut,  while  the  valley's,  well  watered, 
produce  abundant  harvests  of  com.    The 
middle  provinces  are  Leon  and  Estrema- 
dnra  at  the  west,  the  latter  bordering  on 
Portugal,  Castile,  Old  and  New,  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  Valencia  and  Murcia  at  the  east. 
These  provinces,  being  high  and  unshel- 
tered, are  subject  to  great  changes ;  they 
are  but  scantily  watered,  and  the  summer's 
sun  almost  destroys  the  vegetation,  while 
the  winter's  piercing  blasts  sweep  over 
these  high  plateaus  with  fearful  violence. 
Bearing  sheep  seems  to  be  the  principal 
occupation   of  the   natives.    The  flocks 
spend  their  winters  in  the  comparatively 
mild  plains  of  Estremadura,  and  in  the 
summer  ascend  the  higher  steppes  of  Leon 
and  the  Castiles.    The  sunny  province  of 
Andalucia  occupies  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  Spain.    Here  the  noble  Moor  made  his 
last  and  desperate  struggle.    This  fevored 
region,  supposed  by  the  Moors  to  have 
dropped  from  heaven,  has  been  the  theme 
of  poets  from  time  immemorial.     Here  rich 
groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  adorn  the 
valleys.   The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane, 
the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  olive  is  extensive, 
while  the  warm  and  fructifying  plains  de- 
velop the  myrtle,  the  mulberry,  and  the 
laurel.    Its  mountains,  being  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  supply  sufficient  moisture 
for  the  soil  of  the  vslleys,  as  the  hotter  the 
season  the  greater  the  melting.    The  na- 
tives of  Andalucia  resemble  in  a  great 
measure  the  Moors,  who  formerly  occupied 
their  country:  they  certainly  have  their 
hospitable  and  intellectual,  if  not  their  in- 
dustrial qualities. 

The  population  of  Spain  is  variously  es- 
timated. From  recent  conversations  with 
^nilemen  in  ofilce  at  Madrid,  we  are  in- 


clined to  set  it  at  not  less  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions. It  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in 
the  northern  and  southern  provinces  dur- 
ing ilk  last  ten  years. 

The  principal  productions  are  wines, 
brandies,  wool,  jilk,  quicksilver,  lead,  salt, 
sluns,  and  olive-oil.  The  imports  are  sug- 
ar, coflfee,  salt  fish,  stoves  (which  come 
principally  from  the  United  States),  and  a 
variety  of  manufactured  articles. 

The  government  of  Spain  is  an  heredit- 
ary and  limited  monarchy,  the  legislative 
power  being  invested  in  die  sovereign  and 
Cortes,  the  latter  consisting  in  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representetives.  The  members 
of  the  Senate  are  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  hold  their  office  during  life.  The  rep- 
resentetives are  elected  by  electoral  juntas, 
one  member  for  every  fifty  thousand  popu- 
lation. They  have  full  ftvedom  of  speech 
and  voto,  and  are  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years ;  but  the  sovereign  may  dissolve  this 
house  at  pleasure.  The  privilege  of  voting 
is  dependent  on  a  certain  scale  of  annual 
texation,  which  scale  is  reduced  one  half 
in  favor  of  professional  persons,  such  as 
doctors  of  law  or  medicine,  architects,  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  and  persons  serving  the  stete 
in  any  capacity,  or  officers  on  half  pay. 
Bankrapte  and  persons  convicted  of  penal 
offenses  are  deprived  of  the  right  of  fran- 
chise. 

There  are  ten  universities  in  Spain,  viz., 
VaUadolid,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Seville,  Sara- 
gossa,  Valencia,  Santiago,  Salamanca,  Ovi- 
edo,  and  Granada,  and  some  25,000  schools. 
Education  is  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

The  great  amusement  of  the  Spanish 
people,  in  addition  to  music  and  dancing, 
is  the  bull-fight.  In  almost  every  town  in 
Spain  may  be  seen  the  bull-ring,  and  these, 
during  the  season  (summer),  are  thronged 
with  spectetors  of  every  age  and  sex. 

Mr.  Inglis's  account  being  one  of  the 
most  graphic,  we  take  the  privilege  of  here 
inserting  it :  **  The  bull-fight  is  the  nation- 
al game  of  Spain,  and  the  love  of  the  Span- 
iards fqr  this  spectacle  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  Monday,  in  Madrid,  is  always,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  the  bull-fights,  a  kind  of 
holiday :  every  body  looks  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  afternoon,  and  all  the 
conversation  is  about  I08  torot*  Frequency 
of  repetition  makes  no  difference  to  the 
true  amateur  of  the  bull-fight ;  he  is  never 
weary  of  it ;  at  all  times  he  finds  leisure 
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and  monej  to  dedicate  to  his  fkTorite  pas- 
time. The  spectacle  is  genenlly  announced 
in  the  name  of  his  majesty.  It  begins  at 
four  o'clock,  and  before  then  all  the  aye- 
nnes  leading  toward  the  gate  of  Alcala  are 
in  commotion ;  the  Calle  de  Aicala,  in  par- 
ticular, throughout  its  whole  immense  ex* 
tent,  is  filled  with  a  dense  crowd,  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  pouring  toward  the 
gate.  A  consklerable  number  of  carriages 
are  also  seen — even  the  royal  carriages; 
but  these  arrive  late ;  and  there  are  also 
many  hack  cabriolet^  their  usual  burden 
being  a  peasant  and  two  girls  dressed  in 
their  holiday  clothes,  for  there  is  no  way  of 
showing  gallantry  so  much  approved  among 
the  lower  orders  as  treating  to  a  bull-fight ; 
and  when  this  is  carried  so  Car  as  to  include 
a  drive  in  a  red  and  gilded  cabriolet,  the 
peasant  need  sigh  no  longer.' 

**  I  had  been  able  to  secure  a  place  in 
one  of  the  best  boxes.  The  spectacle  was 
most  imposing;  the  whole  am^theatre, 
said  to  contain  17,000  persons,  was  filled  in 
every  part,  round  and  round,  and  firom  the 
ground  to  the  ceiling,  canning  the  imagi- 
nation back  to  antiquity,  and  to  the  butch- 
eries of  a  Roman  holiday.  The  arena  is 
about  280  feet  in  diameter ;  this  Lb  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wooden  fence  about 
six  feet  in  height,  the  upper  half  retiring 
about  a  foot,  so  as  to  leave  in  the  middle 
of  the  fence  a  stepping-place,  by  which  the 
men  may  be  al4e,  in  time  of  danger,  to 
throw  themselves  out  of  the  arena.  Be- 
hind this  fence  there  is  an  open  space  about 
nine  (bet  wide,  extending  all  the  way 
round,  meant  as  a  retreat,  and  where  also 
the  men  in  reserve  are  in  waiting,  in  case 
their  companions  should  be  killed  or  disa- 
bled. Behind  this  space  b  another  higher 
and  stronger  fence,  bounding  the  amphi- 
theatre, for  the  spectators.  From  this  fence 
the  seats  decline  backward,  ruing  to  the 
outer  wall,  and  above  these  there  are  box- 
es, which  are  all  roofed,  and  are,  of  course, 
open  in  front.  The  best  places  in  the  box- 
es cost  about  is. ;  the  best  in  the  amphi- 
theatre below,  about  2s.  6d. ;  the  common- 
est place,  next  to  the  arena,  costs  4  reals. 
In  the  centre  of  the  west  side  is  the  king's 
box,  and  scattered  here  and  there  are  the 
private  boxes  of  the  grandees  and  ama- 
teurs. In  the  boxes  I  saw  as  many  wom- 
en as  men,  and  in  the  lower  parts  the  fe- 
male spectators  were  also  sufficiently  nu- 
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merons*  AU  wore  mantSlaa;  and m  the 
lower  parts  of  the  amphitheatre,  which 
were  exposed  to  the  sun,  every  spectator, 
whether  man  or  woman,  carried  s  large 
circular  paper  fan,  made  for  the  occasioB, 
and  sold  by  men  who  walk  round  the  arena 
before  the  figl^  begins,  raising  among  tift 
spectators  their  long  poles  with  fans  sus- 
pended, and  a  little  bag  fixed  here  and 
there,  into  which  the  purchaser  drops  h» 
four  cuartos  (lid). 

*'The  people  now  began  to  show  their 
impatience,  and  shouts  of  *El  toro*  were 
heard  in  a  hundred  quarters,  and  soon  aft- 
er a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  drums  an- 
nounced that  the  spectacle  was  about  to 
commence.  This  created  total  sOenoe,  and 
the  motion  of  the  ians  was  for  a  moment 
suspended.  First  entered  the  chief  msgis- 
trate  of  the  city  on  horseback,  preceded  by 
two  algnazils,  or  constables,  and  foBowed 
by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  who  immediately 
cleared  the  arena  of  every  one  who  had 
no  business  there ;  next,  an  ofilcial  enter- 
ed on  foot,  who  read  an  ordinance  of  the 
king  commanding  the  fight,  and  requiring 
order  to  be  kept ;  and,  these  preliminaries 
having  been  gone  through,  the  magbtratea 
and  cavalry  retired,  leaving  the  arena  to 
the  two  picadors,  who  entered  at  the  same 
moment.  These  are  mounted  on  horse- 
back, each  holding  a  long  lance  or  pike, 
and  are  the  first  antagonists  the  bull  has 
to  encounter! '  They  stationed  themselves 
on  different  sides  of  the  arena,  about  twen- 
ty yards  from  the  door  at  which  the  bull 
enters,  and,  at  a  new  flourish  of  trumpets, 
the  gate  flew  open,  and  the  bull  rushed 
into  the  arena.  This  produced  a  deafen- 
ing shout,  and  then  totsd  sQence. 

"The  bulls  differ  very  widely  in  cour- 
age and  character.  Some  are  rash,  some 
cool  and  intrepid,  some  waiy  and  cautious, 
some  cowardly ;  some,  immediately  upon 
perceiving  the  horse  and  his  rider,  rush 
upon  them;  others  nm  bellowing  round 
the  arena ;  some  make  toward  cme  or  oth- 
er of  the  chuios,  who,  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  bull  appears,  leap  into  the  arena, 
with  colored  cloaks  upon  their  arms ;  oth- 
ers stop,  after  having  advanced  a  little 
way  into  the  arena,  look  on  evvrj  ad&T 
and  seem  uncertain  what  to  do.  The  blood 
of  the  bull  ia  generally  first  spQt.  He  al- 
most invariably  makes  the  first  attack,  ad- 
vancing at  a  quick  trot  upon  the  picailor. 
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frho  generally  receives  him  upon  his  pike, 
^rounding  him  somewhere  about  the  shoul- 
der. 

*' Sometimes  the  bull,  feeling  himself 
wounded,  retires  to  meditate  a  different 
iJan  of  attaclc;  bat  a  good  bull  is  not 
turned  back  by  a  wotmd.  He  presses  on 
npon  his  enemy  even  if,  in  doing  so,  the 
luice  be  buried  deeper  in  his  flesh.  At- 
tached to  the  mane  of  the  bull  is  a  crimson 
riband,  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the 
picador  to  seize,  that  he  may  present  to 
his  mistress  this  important  trophy  of  his 
prowess.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  rib- 
and torn  off  at  the  moment  that  the  bull 
closed  upon  the  picador. 

''The  first  bull  that  entered  the  arena 
was  deficient  both  in  courage  and  cun- 
ning ;  the  second  was  a  fierce  bull  of  Na- 
varre, from  which  province  the  best  are 
understood  to  come.  He  paused  only  for 
a  moment  after  entering  the  arenai^  and 
then  instantly  rushed  upon  the  nearest  pic- 
ador, who  wounded  him  in  the  neck ;  but 
the  bull,  disregarding  this,  thrust  his  head 
under  ^e  horse's  belly,  and  threw  both 
him  and  his  rider  upon  the  ground.  The 
horse  ran  a  little  way,  but,  encumbered 
with  trappings,  fell ;  and  the  bull,  disre- 
garding for  a  moment  the  fallen  picador, 
pursued  the  horse,  and  pushing  at  him, 
broke  the  girths  and  disengaged  the  ani> 
mal,  which,  finding  itself  at  liberty,  gal- 
loped round  the  arena,  a  dreadful  specta- 
cle, covered  with  gore,  and  its  entrails 
trailing  upon  the  ground. 

"The  bull  now  engaged  the  chulos: 
these  young  men  show  great  dexterity, 
and  sometimes  considerable  courage  in  the 
running  fight,  or  rather  play,  in  which 
they  engage  the  bull ;  flapping  their  cloaks 
in  his  fece,  running  zigzag  when  pressed, 
and  throwing  down  the  garments  to  arrest 
his  pfrogress  a  moment,  and  then  vaulting 
over  the  fence,  an  example  which  is  some- 
times followed  by  the  disappointed  animal. 
But  this  kind  of  warfare  the  bull  of  Navarre 
seemed  to  consider  child's  play ;  and  leav- 
ing his  cloaked  antagonist,  he  made  furi- 
ously at  the  other  picador,  dexterously 
evading  the  lance,  and  burying  his  horns 
in  the  horse's  breast.  The  horse  and  his 
rider  extricated  themselves,  and  galloped 
away;  but  suddenly  the  horse  dropped 
down,  the  wound  having  proved  mortal. 
•The  ball,  victorious  over  both  enemies, 


stood  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  ready  to 
engage  another;  but  the  spectators,  anx- 
ious to  see  the  prowess  of  the  bull  directed 
against  another  set  of  antagonists,  express- 
ed their  desire  by  a  monotonous  clapping 
of  hands  and  beating  of  sticks ;  a  demon- 
stration of  their  will  perfectly  understood, 
and  always  attended  to. 

'*The  banderiUeros  then  entered:  their 
business  is  to  throw  darts  into  the  neck  of 
the  bull ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  they  are 
obliged  to  approach  with  great  caution,  and 
to  be  ready  for  precipitate  retreat;  because 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  bull,  irritated 
by  the  dart,  disregards  the  cloak  which 
the  banderillero  throws  down  to  cover  his 
retreat,  and  closely  pursues  the  aggressor. 
I  saw  one  banderillero  so  closely  pursued 
that  he  saved  himself  only  by  leaping  over 
the  bull's  neck.  The  danger,  however,  is 
scarcely  so  great  as  it  appears  to  the  spec- 
tators to  l)e,  because  the  bull  makes  the 
charge  with  his  eyes  shut.  The  danger  of 
the  picador  who  is  thrown  upon  the  ground 
is  much  greater,  because,  having  made  the 
charge,  the  bull  then  opens  his  eyes,  and 
the  life  of  the  picador  is  only  saved  by  the 
address  of  the  chulos,  who  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  victor.  Crenerally  the  bande- 
riUeros do  not  make  their  appearance  until 
the  bull  appears  by  his  movements  to  de- 
cline the  combat  with  the  picadors,  which 
he  shows  by  scraping  the  ground  with  his 
feet,  and  retiring.  If  the  bull  show  little 
spirit,  and  the  spectators  wish  that  he 
should  be  goaded  into  courage,  the  cry  is 
'fuego,*  and  then  the  banderilleros  are 
armed  with  darts,  containing  a  kind  of 
squib,  which  explodes  while  it  sticks  in  the 
animal's  neck. 

''When  the  people  are  tired  of  the  ban- 
derilleros, and  wish  to  have  a  fresh  bull, 
they  signify  their  impatience  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  signal  is  then  given  for  the 
matador,  whose  duty  it  is  to  kill  the  bull. 
The  matador  is  in  full  court  dress,  and  car- 
ries a  scarlet  cloak  over  his  arm,  and  a 
sword  in  his  hand.  The  former  he  pre- 
sents to  the  bull ;  and  when  the  bull  rush- 
es forward,  be  steps  aside  and  plunges  the 
sword  into  the  animal's  neck — at  least  so 
he  ought  to  do ;  but  the  service  is  a  dan- 
gerous one,  and  the  matador  is  frequently 
killed.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  for  a 
matador  to  engage  upon  equal  terms  a  very 

wary  bull,  wUch  is  not  much  exhausted* 
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This  WM  the  case  with  the  ftixth  boll  which  1 
I  saw  tamed  oat.  It  was  an  Andalasian 
ball,  and  was  both  wary  and  powerful. 
Many  times  the  matador  attempted  to  en- 
gage him,  bat  without  success.  He  was 
constantly  upon  the  watch,  always  disre- 
garding the  cloak,  and  turning  quickly 
round  upon  the  matador,  who  was  fre- 
quently in  imminent  danger.  At  length 
the  people  were  tired  of  this  lengthened 
combat,  and,  seeing  no  prospect  of  it  end- 
ing, called  for  the  sewii  /twa,  an  instru- 
ment with  which  a  person  skulks  behind 
and  cuts  the  hamstrings  of  the  animal. 
This  the  boll  avoided  a  long  while,  always 
turning  quickly  round;  and,  even  after 
this  cruel  operation  was  performed,  he  was 
still  a  dangerous  antagonist,  fighting  apon 
his  knees,  and  even  pursuing  the  matador. 
The  moment  the  bull  falls  he  is  struck 
with  a  small  stiletto,  which  pierces  the  cer- 
ebellum ;  folding  doors,  opposite  to  those 
by  which  the  bull  enters,  are  thrown  open, 
and  three  mules,  richly  caparisoned  and 
adorned  with  flags,  gi^lop  in;  the  dead 
bull  is  attached  by  a  hook  to  a  chain,  and 
the  mules  gallop  out,  trciling  the  bull  be- 
hind them.  This  is  the  work  of  a  moment 
— the  doors  close — ^there  is  a  new  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  another  bull  rushes  upon 
the  arena. 

"And  how  do  the  Spaniards  condnct 
themselves  daring  all  these  scenes  ?  The 
intense  interest  which  they  feel  in  this 
game  is  visible  throughout,  and  often  loud- 
ly expressed ;  an  astounding  shout  always 
accompanies  a  critical  moment;  whether 
it  be  the  bull  or  the  man  who  is  in  danger, 
their  joy  is  excessive ;  but  their  greatest 
sympathy  is  given  to  the  feats  of  the  bull. 
If  the  picador  receives  the  bull  gallantly 
and  forces  him  to  retreat,  or  if  the  mata- 
dor courageously  faces  and  wounds  the 
bull,  they  applaud  those  acts  of  science  and 
valor ;  but  if  the  bull  overthrow  the  horse 
and  rider,  or  if  the  matador  miss  his  aim 
and  the  bull  seems  ready  to  gore  him,  their 
delight  knows  no  bounds.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  spectacle  to  see  the  thousands 
of  spectators  rise  simultaneously,  as  they 
always  do  when  the  interest  is  intense. 
The  greatest  and  most  crowded  theatre  in 
Europe  presents  nothing  half  so  imposing 
as  this.  Bat  how  barbarous,  how  brutal 
is  the  whole  exhibition!  Could  an  En- 
glish audience  witness  the  scenes  that  are 
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repeated  every  week  in  Madrid?  A  mik 
versal  burst  of  *  shame!'  would  follow  the 
spectacle  of  a  horse  gored  and  bleeding^ 
and  actually  treading  upon  his  own  en- 
trails while  he  gallops  round  the  arena; 
even  the  appearance  of  the  goaded  bull 
could  not  be  borne — panting,  covered  with 
wounds  and  blood,  lacerated  by  darts,  and 
yet  brave  and  resolute  to  the  end. 

"The  spectacle  continued  two  hours 
and  a  hal^  and  during  that  time  there 
were  seven  bulls  killed  and  six  baraes^ 
When  the  last  bull  was  dispatched  ths 
people  immediately  mshed  into  the  arena, 
and  the  carcass  was  dragged  oat  amid  ths 
most  deafening  shouts." 

Daring  the  winter  months  in  Madrid, 
after  the  regnlar  fights  are  over,  two  or 
thrae  hundreid  boys,  from  eight  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  generally  get  into  the  ring^ 
and  young  bulls,  with  their  horns  padded, 
are  let  in  among  them.  Their  a^lity  in 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  the  bulla  is  truly 
astonishing.  Occasionally  some  unfortu- 
nate wight  gets  caught  and  tossed  into  the 
air,  coming  down  minus  his  jacket  and 
trowsers,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  andi- 
ence.  Many  of  the  boys  incase  themselves 
in  conical  wicker  baskets  without  any  bot- 
tom, and,  when  attacked,  poll  in  their  heads 
and  feet  The  fury  with  which  Ifae  boll 
gores  the  basket,  pitching  it  sometimes 
over  his  back,  is  really  frightful  to  the  nor- 
ioe,  but  nnspeakable  delight  to  the  Span- 
iard. The  performance  generally  chsaes 
with  a  fine  display  of  fireworks,  the  effect 
heightened  by  the  continual  lighting  of  a 
thousand  wax  matches,  and  the  fire  of  ten 
thousand  cigarettes ;  for  it  is  now  dark,  and 
eveiy  body  smokes,  and  every  body  lights 
his  own  matches. 

The  railways  of  Spain  have  now  extend- 
ed over  nearly  every  portion  of  the  king- 
dom. They  have' been  opened  one  after 
the  other  with  a  rapidly  unexampled  even 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  under  ex- 
traordinary difficulties,  owing  to  the  moont- 
ainous  character  of  the  country.  The  trade 
of  Spain  with  the  diffsient  maritime  states 
of  Europe  has  doubled  in  the  last  ^x  years, 
owing  altogether  to  the  vast  network  of 
railways  which  now  exist  here.  A  few 
years  ago  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Toledo 
was  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom.  French 
energy  and  French  capital  have  nearly  doiie 
it  all :  witness  the  soblime  skill  and 
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eigy  demonstrated  in  the  construction  of 
the  Ckemm  defer  du  Nord  from  Bayonne  to 
Madrid,  which  is  nearly  finished,  and  nu- 
merous others  of  equal  extent.  Spain  is 
destined  again  to  be  a  great  and  powerM 
country ;  and  if  England  does  accuse  the 
founder  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  with 
stealing  all  the  silver  images  and  plate, 
we  know  the  French  have  sent  it  all  back, 
and  more  too,  in  five  franc  pieces,  as  they 
are  to  be  foand  in  every  town  and  village 
of  Spain,  and  pass  as  readily  as  Spanish 
silver. 

Money. — Accounts  in  Spain  are  kept  in 
reals,  duras,  and  onzas.  The  coins  are: 
Copper,  1  ochavo=^  cent;  1  cuarto->l 
cent ;  dos  cuarto8=2  cents.  Silver  coine, 
real =5  cents ;  dos  reals =10  cents ;  peseta 
=20  cents;  medio  duTo=50  cents;  duro 
=$1.  Gold  come,  duro=$l ;  dos  duroe= 
^2;  doblon=$4;  medio  onza=^;  onza 
=$16.  There  is  also  the  l8abelino=6 
diiro8=$5.  The  onza  loses  much  by  a 
process  of  sweating,  and  should  be  only 
taken  frt>m  responsible  people.  Carry 
plenty  of  small  change,  as  dos  real  pieces 
are  often  as  good  as  pesetas.  The  idea 
that  FVench  five  franc  pieces  b  the  best 
coin  to  carry  to  Spain  is  completely  ex- 
ploded. Use  your  banker's  letters  of  credit 
after  you  arrive  at  Madrid,  and  change 
what  Napoleons  you  may  have  at  Bayonne 
for  Spanish  gold.  You  should  get  Isabel- 
ino0=$5,  for  20  francs,  92  centimes. 

The  following  is  the  principal  route 
through  Spain,  and  the  one  generally 
taken  by  all  travelers,  diverging  occasion- 
ally to  make  si^e  excursions  or  to  gratify 
some  particular  desire.  Should  the  order 
in  which  we  describe  the  different  places 
not  accord  with  the  traveler's  plan,  or  with 
the  way  in  which  he  enters  or  leaves  Spain, 
of  course  he  can  find  the  places  in  the  in- 
dex, and  make  his  own  route.  We  would 
advise,  however,  the  following  to  be  adopt- 
ed: 

From  Paris  to  Bayonne  (see  Routes  8, 
4,  and  5).  From  Bayonne  to  St.  Sebas- 
tian, Vittoria,  Bnrgos,.yalladolid,  Madrid, 
where,  after  making  excursions  to  the  £s- 
enrial  and  Segovia,  we  proceed  south  via 
Aranjuez,  Toledo,  Biailen,  Cordova,  Seville, 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  an  excursion  to  Tangiers, 
in  Africa.  From  Gibraltar  to  Malaga, 
Granada,  Alcazar  de  St.  Juan,  Alicante, 
Valencia,  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  Pamplona, 


to  Bayonne ;  or  from  Barcelona  to  Paris  via 
Nimes.  Perhaps  this  would  be  the  most 
desirable  route  to  return,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  Roman  ruins  at  Nimes  and 
visiting  the  Poni  du  Gard,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man aqueduct  eleven  miles  from  Nimes. 

The  roads  of  Spain  are  very  poor,  with 
the  exception  of  those  over  which  we  take 
the  traveler;  but  the  diligences  are  very 
good,  and  make  excellent  time.  Bandits 
have  entirely  disappeared,  the  principal 
roads  being  protected  by  the  **guardia8 
dviles,"  the  gendarme  of  Spain.  Time 
from  Paris  through  to  Madrid,  express,  87 
hours :  fiun,  1st  class,  165  francs =fdl  60. 


Should  yon  wish  to  proceed  to  Madrid 
via  Santauder,  take  the  steamer  from  Bay- 
onne to  that  place ;  from  thence  to  Barcena 
by  rail  in  2^  hours ;  from  thence  to  Reino- 
sa  by  diligence  in  2}  hours ;  from  thence 
to  Aler  del  Rey  by  rail  in  1  hour ;  from 
thence  to  San  Chidrian  by  rail  in  6  hours ; 
thence  as  above. 

After  passing  the  French  town  of  SauU 
Jean  de  £mz,  which  contains  12,600  inhab- 
itants, and  is  noted  for  being  the  pUce 
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being  victorious  in  nearly  every  battle. 
Tliey  finally  had  recourse  to  the  dead  Cid, 
and,  strapping  him  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  his  taU  armor,  he  was  ridden  out  to  at- 
tack the  Moors.  The  rout  was  decisive, 
and  the  carnage  fearful. 

VailadoKd,  the  former  capital  of  Spain,  is 
finely  situated  on  the  left  l)ank  of  the  Pi- 
suerga,  at  the  confluence  of  this  river  with 
the  Esgueva.  It  oontams  20,000  inhabit- 
ants; in  former  times  the  number  was 
over  60,000.  Principal  hotel  Parador  de  ^ 
DiHgendat.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  for- 
mer kingdom  of  Leon,  afterward  included 
in  Castile,  and  was  made  the  capital  of 
Spain  by  Pliilip  II.,  who  was  bom  here ; 
an  honor  that  bis  successor,  Philip  III.,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  revive  for  it  The 
court  having  been  once  removed  to  Iffadrid, 
it  was  found  difiicult  to  supplant  thp  influ- 
ences which  had  grown  around  it.  Thus 
a  rich  and  fertile  country,  abounding  in 
every  production  of  nature,  was  abandoned 
ibr  a  dry,  arid,  and  woodless  plain,  desti- 
tute of  every  thing  that  tends  to  make  a 
city  rich  and  prosperous. 
.  Valladolid  declined  rapidly  from  its  an- 
cient importance ;  and  what  the  foreign  foe 
and  allies  of  the  Spaniards  spared,  civil 
war  has  destroyed.  It  still  contains  one 
of  the  finest  universities  in  Spain,  founded 
by  Alonzo  XI.  in  the  14th  centuiy ;  also 
an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  museum,  a  royal  ' 
palace,  theatre,  and  public  library.  Val- 
ladolid is  celebrated  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Philip  II.,  and  the  place  where 
Columbus  breathed  his  last.  The  Museum 
is  the  principal  object  of  attraction,  and 
contains  some  fine  pictures,  sculptures,  and 
a  good  library. 

The  sculptures  of  Hernandez,  Berru- 
guete,  and  Juan  de  Lunl  are  some  of  the 
finest  in  Spain.  The  palace  and  cathedral 
must  also  be  visited.  Notice,  in  the  last, 
the  silver  custodia ;  also  the  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion.  Some  of  the  chapels  are  very 
fine.  Visit  the  churches  of  MagdcdenOy  San 
Lorenzo^  and  San  Miffud, 

An  excursion  might  be  made  from  Val- 
ladolid to  Salamanccu,  distance  22  miles. 
It  contains  but  15,000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels Parador  de  ku  Diligenciaa  and  Lot 
ToroB.  This  once  celebrated  city  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tormes,  an  affluent  of 
the  Douro.  It  is  now  a  silent,  gloomy 
town,  and  the  days  of  its  collegisifee  gloiy, 
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when  it  ranked  second  among  the  four 
great  universities  of  Europe,  have  long 
since  passed.  It  was  in  the  14th  century, 
when  Paris,  Salamanca,  Oxford,  and  Bo- 
logna stood  first  in  the  ranks  of  educaUoosl 
institutions,  that  Salamanca  became  so  re- 
nowned for  scholastic  philosophy,  when 
ten  thousand  students  wandered  through 
its  halls.  Its  splendid  cathedral,  its  glo- 
rious old  churches  and  crumbling  convents, 
although  deserted  and  melancholy,  make 
it  a  place  of  much  importance  to  visit 
Salamanca  is  noted  in  modem  history  for 
the  great  battle  fought  between  the  French 
under  Marshal  Harmont  and  the  English 
under  Wellington  hi  1812.  The  Franch 
were  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  'En- 
glish  had  much  the  larger  force. 


Madrid,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
arch}',  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  an 
plain.  It  is  the  most  elevated  of  ail  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  being  about  2200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  present 
population  amounts  to  817,217.  The  prin- 
cipal hotel  is  the  Gramd  Hotel  de  ParU, 
decidedly  the  only  good  house ;  it  is  sito- 
ated  in  the  Puerto  del  Sal,  an  open  space 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  where  all  the  prin- 
cipal streets  meet  The  prices  in  Madrid 
are  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States, 
perlups  a  shade  less.  The  hotels  in  Spain 
charge  **80  mnch  per  day." 

The  climate  of  Madrid  was  in  fanner 
times  considered  good ;  it  was  on  tUs  ae- 
count  that  Philip  II.  decided  to  give  it  tlie 
preference  among  its  illustrious  rivals  wiien 
he  was  choosing  the  capital  of  Spain.  Bat 
it  has  changed  since,  being  now  extremely 
dangerous  for  delicate  persons,  especially 
those  of  nervous  temperament  Madrid  is 
said  by  some  to  have  but  two  seascms:  *^  9 
mois  d*hiver  et  8  mois  d'en(er.**  The 
spring  is  temperate  and  often  rainy;  the 
summer  insupportably  hot;  and  the  a«- 
tamn,  until  tlie  month  of  November,  dry 
and  pleasant.  The  air  which  blows  frtMB 
the  Guadarrama  is  very  subtle  and  pene- 
trating, and  irritates  the  nerves  dreadftilly ; 
and  if  j'^ou  are  not  careful  and  wrap  yonr^ 
self  up  well,  covering  your  moutii,  you  mn 
the  risk  of  catching  a  terrible  disease,  which 
hurries  yon  into  the  next  world  in  a  Tsary 
short  time. 
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but  in  the  morning  the  remainder  of  the 
population  were  permitted  to  retire  from 
the  city.  A  crowd  absolutely  without  re- 
sources, women  entirely  naked,  old  men 
oovered  with  wounds,  fled  to  the  mountuns, 
where  a  great  number  p^ished.  Some 
persons  remained,  hoping  that  after  the 
first  thirst  for  plunder  was  appeased  they 
could  save  the  remainder  of  their  fortune. 
But  the  fire  still  continued ;  and  when  the 
soldiers  oould  find  nothing  more  to  satisfy 
themselves,  they  discovered  that  the  rag* 
ing  flames  might  still  be  increased.  They 
again  had  recourse  to  their  incendiary  car- 
tridges, and  the  fire  spread  with  fHghtful 
activity.  In  a  short  time  the  city  was  en- 
tirely in  ruins.  Only  thirty-six  houses  re- 
mained, besides  two  churches,  which  served 
as  hospitals.  Books,  public  and  private  reg- 
isters, civil  and  ecclesiastical  records,  all 
-were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  immediate 
loss  was  estimated  at  100,000,000  reals. 
Twenty-four  days  after  the  assault  the  En- 
glish and  the  Portuguese  soldiers  returned, 
and  searched  among  the  ashes  for  objects 
cf  less  value.  During  all  this  time  there 
was  not  a  single  effort  made  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  to  check  their  shameful  out- 
rages. The  fire  and  the  plunder  of  St.  Se- 
bastian  left  more  than  500  families  without 
a  home,  without  bread,  and  nearly  without 
clothing.  Four  months  after  nearly  a  third 
of  the  population  had  perished  from  hun- 
ger. The  civil  aofhorities,  who  retired  to 
Znbieta  after  having  made  a  statement 
of  their  grievances,  demanded  temponuy 
anooor  and  an  indemnity  for  their  losses,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  afflicted  inhabitants. 
In  vain  they  addressed  themselves  to  Wel- 
lington, to  the  regency  of  Spain,  and  to 
the  national  Congress :  they  were  refused 
succor  by  all.  They  then  published  the 
manifest,  and  the  corresi)ondences  ftt>m 
which  we  have  drawn  these  details.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  St.  Sebastian  was 
destroyed  on  the  13th  of  August,  1818,  by 
its  own  allies,  and  that  its  ruin  was  pre- 
meditatsd.  The  responsibility  of  this  de- 
struction evidently  &lls  entirely  on  the 
heads  of  the  generals  who  led  the  besieging 
army.  What  motive  could  they  have  had 
for  conduct  as  strange  as  it  was  odious  ? 
8t.  Sebastian  was  the  chief  town  of  one  of 
the  Basque  provinces,  where  industry  and 
commerce  were  always  held  in  high  es- 
teem ;  it  was  the  seat  of  rich  companies, 
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which  traded  largely  with  the  Spanish  col- 
onies. The  return  of  peace  went  to  revive 
the  active  commerce  with  France,  whose 
ge<^^phical  position  rendered  that  com- 
merce inevitable.  It  was  for  ihity  no  doubt, 
that  St.  Sebastian  was  ordained  to  perish. 
The  Count  of  Sereno  says,  In  his  History 
of  Spain,  '*The  soul  shudders  and  saddens 
at  the  remembrance  of  a  scene  as  lamenta- 
ble as  it  is  tragic.  It  was  certainly  not 
provocated ;  the  peaceful  inhabitants  went 
oat  to  meet  with  open  arms  those  ^hom 
they  considered  as  their  liberators,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  insults,  injuries,  and  great 
injustice.  What  dishonor  and  what  atro- 
city !  Ruin  and  devastation,  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  the  work  of  sol- 
dien  of  an  allied  European  and  civilized 
nation,  but  rather  the  act  of  folly  of  enraged 
enemies  or  African  savages." 

Travelers  should  (if  they  have  time,  say 
forty  minutes)  make  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Orgullo :  the  view  is  most  magnificent,  and 
will  well  repay  the  time  spent;  commence 
the  ascent  of  the  hill  at  the  chureh  of  Santa 
Maria,  which  is  the  princijud  one  in  the 
place. 

After  passing  the  town  of  Vergara,  with 
nothing  to  see,  we  arrive  at  VUtoriOy  which 
contidns  12,000  inhabitants.  Hotels,  Pa-' 
rador  Nuevo  and  dt  Pottaa.  The  town  is 
very  pretty  from  the  distance,  but  contains 
little  of  importance  to  detain  the  traveler. 
Living  is  cheap,  fruits  in  abundance,  and 
climate  temperate.  The  alamedas  are  very 
beantiftil,  Ibied  with  lovely  shade-trees, 
under  which  the  lower  class  of  citizens 
meet  and  dance.  The  principal  churches 
are  San  Yincente  and  San  Miguel.  The 
town  is  divided  into  old  and  new ;  the  la^ 
ter  is  very  beautiftal. 

Yittoria  is  mostly  known  by  the  victory 
obtained  by  Wellington  over  the  French, 
who  were  commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  Marshal  Jourdan,  in  1818.  This  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  many  victories  ob- 
tained by  Wellington  during  the  Peninsu- 
lar war.  The  French  lost  all  their  bag- 
gage, artillery,  and  ammunition. 

Yittoria  is  one  of  the  principal  entrepots 
for  the  trade  between  Navarre  and  old 
Castile,  and  the  porto  of  St.  Sebastian  and 
BUboa. 

Burgot  is  one  of  the  most  famous  cities 

of  old  Castile,  and  formerly  the  rssidence 

of  their  counto  and  kings.     It  decliaedi 
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however,  very  nmch  in  imporUBoe,  aod 
now  numberB  hardly  13,000  iohabiUnte. 
Hotek,  Fomda  Rafada,  and  Dd  NorU,  It 
ia  situaited  on  the  railroad  direct  from  Mad- 
rid to  Bayonne,  on  the  banka  of  the  Biver 
Arlanaon,  and  is  liamoas  in  Spanish  history 
as  the  birtbpbce  of  the  Cid,  whose  castle 
stood  a  few  miles  distant  from  its  gates. 

*^  Mighty  Tietor,  never  TUMialBhed, 

iialwark  of  our  native  land; 
Shield  of  Spain,  her  boast  and  gloiy, 

Knight  ot  the  far-dreaded  brand ; 
*Venging  acoorge  of  Moon  and  traitors, 

Miihtj  thunderbolt  of  war. 
Mirror  bright  of  chiralrr, 

Kaj  my  Cid  Campeador." 

Every  Spanish  bosom  thrills  with  emotion 
when  he  hears  recounted  the  deeds  of  the 
brave  Rodrigo  of  Bivar,  the  national  cham- 
pion of  Spain. 

The  town  abounds  in  churches  an4  con- 
vents, and  possesses  a  magnificent  Caiht- 
draly  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain. 
It  contains  numerous  splendid  monuments, 
prominent  among  which  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  Chapel  del  Condestable,  the 
burial-place  of  the  Velasco  family.  The 
statues  of  San  Jeroniroo  and  San  Sebastian 
are  very  fine.  There  are  also  several  fine 
paintings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  others ; 
also  a  miracle-working  image,  *'£1  Cristo 
de  Burgos."  It  was  first  discovered  steer- 
ing itself  up  the  current  of  the  river.  It 
was  placed  in  the  St.  Augustine  convent, 
where  it  worked  numerous  miracles,  sweat- 
ing on  Fridays,  etc. 

The  •different  chapels  of  the  cathedral 
merit  especial  attention.  The  CapiUa  real 
is  the  high  altar,  where  several  members 
of  the  royal  house  of  Castile  repose.  One 
of  the  most  elegant  models  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  l.uis  de 
Acufia  y  Osorio,  situated  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels  (Santa  Ana).  The  high  altar  is 
of  the  most  perfect  Gothic ;  the  retablo  rep- 
resents the  meeting  of  St,  Joachim  with  St. 
Ana,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
chapel  de  Santiago  is  the  ecclesiastical  chap- 
el of  the  cathedral,  and  contains  the  tombs 
of  numerous  archbishops.  In  the  chapel  of 
J8a»  Enrique,  the  bronze  and  marble  monu- 
ment of  the  founder  is  the  leading  feature. 
The  CapiUa  de  la  VidUicion  contains  six  fine 
paintings  representing  the  Life  of  Christ ; 
also  one  representing  our  Lady  of  Oca 
seated  on  a  throne,  holding  the  infant  Je- 
sus.  ZaCapt^de  to  Prefentocion  contains 
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a  Holy  Family  1^  Michael  Angelo.    The 

Sacristie,  in  addition  to  the  celebrated  paint- 
ing of  Christ  of  Burgoi,  contains  the  por- 
traits of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
Burgos,  from  St.  James  the  Ellder  to  Igna- 
do  Kibes,  who  died  in  1840.  The  SaJU 
Cotpitulaire  is  noticed  with  considerable  in- 
terest on  account  of  an  old  box  which  is 
affixed  to  the  wall,  called  the  Co/re  dd  Gd, 
of  which  a  story  is  told  of  the  Cid,  that, 
being  in  want  of  mtmey  to  carry  on  the 
war,  he  filled  this  chest  with  sand  and 
stones,  and  representing  to  some  rich  Jews 
that  it  contained  gold  and  jewels,  but  that 
he  did  not  wish  it  opened,  be  succeeded  on 
this  security  in  raising  the  desired  loan, 
which  he  afterward  repaid  with  interest. 

After  leaving  the  church,  aacend  the  bill 
to  visit  the  church  of  Santa  Agmtda^  ia 
which  the  Cid  compelled  King  Alphcum 
VL  to  swear  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Don  Sancho,  who 
was  killed  at  Zamorra.  The  Cid  made 
him  repeat  the  oath  three  times,  which  ao 
irritated  the  king  that  he  there  swore  to  be 
revenged.  After  visiting  this  chorch,  as- 
cend the  hill  to  the  triumphal  arch  erected 
by  Philip  II.  to  Feman  Gonzales.  Ob- 
serve the  pillars  which  mark  the  house  of 
the  Cid,  whose  ashes  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  having  beien  removed 
from  the  monastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Car- 
dena  in  1842.  They  are  preserved  io  a 
wooden  coffin  in  a  small  oratory,  which 
will  be  shown  by  the  sacristan.  Among 
the  churches  of  Burgos  most  worthy  of  no» 
tice  are  those  of  San  £tteban  and  San  A  ms 
ola$.  One  of  the  finest  bronxe  statues  in 
Spain  is  in  Burgos :  it  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  III. 

Evety  one  visiting  Burgos  should  devote 
some  time  to  an  excursion  to  the  Cartafa  de 
Mirafloree  and  the  tomb  of  the  Cid.  The 
convent  of  Miraflores,  two  miles  from  Bur- 
gos, was  erected  by  Juan  II.  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  is  consid- 
ered, for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
built  (a  royal  torab),  superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  When  I^mlip  II. 
saw  it,  he  exclaimed, "  We  have  done  noth- 
ing at  the  Escorial."  The  sculpture  of 
the  tomb  of  Juan  II.,  his  second  wife,  Isa- 
bella, and  his  son,  Alonzo,  is  unsurpassed 
in  delicacy  of  finish  and  niinuteneas  of  de- 
tail. The  royal  effigies  are  most  exqui- 
site, while  the  execution  of  the  figures  of 
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the  saints  Uk4  apostles  are  beyond  concep- 
tion. Five  miles  from  the  convent  the 
monastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Cardena  ap- 
pears. The  interest  in  visiting  this  place 
is  considerably  lessened  since  the  removxkl 
of  the  remains  of  the  Cid*.  This  celebra- 
ted Spanish  hero,  Don  Rodrigo  Buy  Diaz 
de  Bavar,  was  bom  in  Burgos  in  1040,  of  a 
noble  family ;  he  was  knighted  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  ob- 
tained great  influence  over  the  Castllian 
soldiers  at  a  very  early  age.  He  was  con- 
sidered the  greatest  champion  of  Christen- 
dom. His  deeds  liave  been  recorded  by 
numerous  writers,  both  Spanish  and  Moor- 
ish, in  both  prose  and  verse,  and  have  con- 
stituted the  real  reading  of  the  Spanish 
people  for  eight  centuries.  He  was  ban- 
ished fh>m  the  court  of  Alphonso  YI.,  trhich 
monarch  he  compelled  to  take  a  solemn 
oath  that  he  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  murderers  of  his  predecessor  and 
brother,  Sancho  11.  In  the  mean  time  Cas- 
tile was  invaded  by  the  Moors,  when  Don 
Bodrigo,  at  the  head  of  his  volanteers,  drove 
them  from  the  territory',  and  in  the  name 
of  the  king  imposed  a  tribute  on  them. 
He  was  recalled  to  the  coart,  again  dis- 
graced, and  again  serving  his  monarch, 
driving  the  Moors  from  Valencia,  and  there 
establishing  a  government.  He  there  mar- 
ried Dofka  Ximena,  so  celebrated  for  her 
conjugal  tenderness.  The  name  of  Cid 
was  given  him  by  the  Moors  after  a  battle 
in  which  he  conquered  five  allied  kings. 
He  w^  mostly  called  Cid  Campeador, 
which  means  Lord  and  Champion.  He 
died  at  Valencia  in  1099,  and  was  brought 
to  BuigoB  seated  on  Us  &vorite  steed. 
The  different  members  of  the  Cid's  family 
now  lie  here.  His  bones  have  made  nu- 
merous changes  since  they  flrst  were  seftt- 
ed  on  a  throne,  when  he  knocked  a  Jew 
down  with  his  brand  who  had  dared  to 
plack  the  dead  lion  by  the  beard,  np  to  their 
late  removal  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  following  is  the  style  of  ballad  much 
in  vogue  at-the  present  day,  by  which  the 
memory  of  the  great  champion  of  Spain, 
the  friend  of  St.  James  and  the  extinguish- 
er of  the  Moors,  is  kept  alive : 

^The  Cid  rode  thrcnigh  the  horse-shoe  gate, 
OniQga-shaped  it  stood, 
A  symbol  of  the  moon  that  waned  before  the 

Christian  rood. 
He  was  all  sheathed  In  golden  mail,  bis  cloak 
white  as  ihiood ; 


His  risor  down,  his  swocd  nnsheathed,  corpse. 

still  he  rode  and  proud : 
And  over  all  the  speara  and  blades,  east,  west, 

and  south,  and  north. 
The  Cid*8  broad  flag  like  sunset  spread,  wild 

flaming  fiercely  lorth. 
'  The  rloe-fields,  where  the  tofted  stalks  grew 

green  round  tepid  pools, 
'Were  trodden  red  by  flying  crowds  of  unbe- 
lieving fools. 
The  bright  canals,  that  girt  the  town  as  with 

a  silver  net, 
Were  scarlet  with  the  Slain  Moon*  blood—the 

melons  purple  wet. 
At  every  water-wheel  and  mill  a  dying  man 

was  found — 
Uls  cloven  head  leant  bade  against  the  red  jai's 

knotted  round. 
The  mulberry-trees  were  strung  with  Moonp 

as  carob-twigit  with  fruit; 
The  dying  struggled  on  the  boughs— the  dying 

at  the  root. 
With  dripping  sword,  and  hone  all  sweat,  he 

rode  into  the  town, 
The  black  gore  from  his  plume  and  flag  was 

railing  hotly  down. 
VU  mace  was  bent,  his  banner  rent,  his  helmet 

beaten  in, 
The  blood-spots  on  his  mail  were  thick  aa  spots 

on  leopard^s  skin. 
And  alter  came  the  hostages,  the  ransomed, 

and  the  dead, 
Tlie  cloven  Moon  in  wagons  piled — the  body 

or  the  head; 
And  heaps   of  armor,  golden-chained,  gay. 

plumes  and  broken  flag*, 
Filed  up  as  in  the  tanner's  yard  the  heap^  of 

beggan'ngs. 
The  stately  camels,  golden-trapped,  eadi  sfl* 

ver-white  as  milk, 
High  laden  with  the  aloes*  wood,  sweet  amber- 
gris, and  silk ; 
Bich  Indian  camphor,  marten-skins  finom  Kho- 

rasan  the  fair; 
Ten  piles  of  silver  ingots,  each  a  Bultaa*s  triple 

share; 
Great  bales  of  orange  saffron-weed,  and  crys- 
tal diamond  clear ; 
Large  Beja  rubies,  fiery  red— such  stones  the 

emin  wear : 
Last  came  the  shekels  and  the  ban  in  leather 

bags  sealed  red, 

And  then  black  slaves  with  Jan  of  gold  upon 

each  woolly  head. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Uls  beard  was  like  a  hone's  mane,  his  shield 

was  varnished  red 
With  Moorish  blood  his  rider-king  that  cruel 

day  had  shed ; 
All  arimson  shone  his  snit  of  mall,  all  flery 

shone  his  sword, 
His  breastplate-steel  was  hewn  aerosa,  hla  hat- 

tIe-ax  was  flawed.*' 

This  is  a  description  of  a  battle  fought 
seven  years  after  the  Cid*s  death.  It  oc- 
curred in  this  wise.  For  seven  years  the 
embalmed  body  of  the  champion  remained 
seated  in  a  carved  chair  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Bnrgos.  In  the  mean  time  the  Gastilians 
were  lurd  pressed  by  the  Moors,  the  latter 
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The  absence  of  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ma^d  is  doubtless  one  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  severity  of  the  climate.     There  is 
nothing  in  winter  to  preserve  the  city  from 
the  sharp  north  wind,  and  in  summer  to 
shade  it  fh)m  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  are  reconciling 
themselves  by  degrees  to  thiB  trees,  which 
for  some  time  they  seemed  to  consider  as 
enemies,  and  they  are  continually  planting 
them,  so  that  Madrid  stands  in  a  fgnr  way 
of  regaining  its  original  climate.    Accord- 
ing to  the  Spaniards,  Madrid  was  founded 
a  few  centuries  after  the  deluge,  and  pre- 
ceded Rome  by  more  than  a  thousand 
years.     This  is  about  as  ridiculous  as  the 
statement  made  by  some  French  writers, 
that  it  was  founded  in  the  16th  century. 
Most  readers  of  Spanish  history  are  aware 
that  Madrid  was  captured  by  Alonzo  in 
1083.     Henry  J II.  was  crowned  there  in 
1394.     His  successors,  Juan  II.,  Henry 
lY.,  and  the  Catholic  kings,  inhabited  the 
Alcazar,  and  fortiiled  it.     It  was  at  Mad- 
rid that  Charles  V.  received  the  news  of 
the  victory  of  Pavia.     It  was  to  Madrid 
that  Francis  I.  was  carried  prisoner;  and 
at  Madrid  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  France  and  Spain.     During  the 
Middle  Ages,  Spain,  which  was  divided  into 
several  Mussulman  and  Christian  king- 
doms, had  quite  a  number  of  capitals — 
Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  Leon, 
Burgos,  and  Saragossa.     These  capitals 
were  reduced  to  one  after  the  capture  of 
Granada.     The  Catholic  monarchs  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  had  not  yet  thought  of 
a  fixed  capital.      During  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  who  was  always  either  fight- 
ing or  traveling,  this  important  question 
was  not  decided  until  he  abdicated  the 
throne  in  favor  of  his  son,  Philip  II. ;  he, 
as  we  have  seen,  pave  the  preference  to 
Madrid,  from  a  political  motive,  that  none 
of  the  other  capitals  might  have  any  jeal- 
ousy in  the  matter,  and  that  all  Spain 
might  become  reconciled,  all  speak  the 
same  tongue — in  fact,  all  be  Spaniards. 
He  declared  its  court  to  be  the  only  one  in 
the  world.     The  subsequent  history  of 
Madrid  is  not  of  much  importance  until 
the  commencement  of  the  French  wars. 
It  was  entered  by  Murat  at  the  head  of 
the  French  forces  in  1808.     Two  months 
afterward  they  were  compelled  to  retire, 
the  Manolos  maldng  fearful  havoc  with 


their  knives.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  also 
compelled  to  fly  before  them.  In  the 
month  of  December  of  the  same  year  Na- 
poleon entered  the  city  in  person,  and  re- 
instated his  brother,  who  occupied  the 
throne  four  years,  up  to  1812,  at  which 
time  the  city  was  taken  by  the  English. 
In  1828  it  was  again  occupied  by  the 
French,  under  the  Due  d*Angoal^me. 

Of  the  mannexB  and  customs  of  Madrid 
a  recent  writer  says,  "They  can  only  be 
learned  by  viewing  the  habits  of  the  mid- 
dle classes ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  a  stranger,  even  with  good 
intrdductions,  to  know  enough  of  the  aris- 
tocracy to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
their  domestic  habits,  owing,  we  believe, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  general  pov- 
erty, which,  with  the  high  rate  of  living 
in  Madrid,  is  an  effectual  bar  to  hospi- 
tality. Almost  all  families,  except  those 
in  thfe  very  highest  ranks,  live,  as  in  Paris 
and  Edinburgh,  in  stories  or  flats,  each 
story  being  a  distinct  house.  The  outer 
door,  which  is  of  enormous  strength,  has 
a  small  window  or  grating,  with  a  sliding 
shutter,  and  the  nsnal  salutation  Arom  the 
porter  when  one  rings  for  admittance, 
"(7en/es  depaz** — people  of  peace — and  the 
door  in  ordinary  cases  is  opened.  This 
precaution  of  surveying  strangers  is,  x>er- 
haps,  attributable  to  a  feeling  of  personal 
insecurity  consequent  on  bad  government 
and  religions  persecution.  A  suite  of 
apartments  usually  consists  of  a  iarge, 
well-lighted,  and  respectably-furnished  sa^ 
loon,  with  a  recess  on  one  side,  in  which 
is  a  bed,  wholly  unconcealed  and  without 
curtains;  and  at  another  side  is  a  door 
leading  into  a  smaller  chamber,  similarly 
Aimished  to  that  just  described.  The  la- 
dy's boudoir  is  always  handsomely  deco- 
rated ;  and  the  worst  rooms  in  an  estab- 
lishment are  invariably  the  library,  or 
study,  and  the  dining-room,  both  of  which 
are  small  and  wretchedly  ftirnished.  The 
apartments  are  always  kept  remarkably 
clean. 

"  The  manner  ofliving  in  Madrid  is  some- 
what more  generous  than  in  the  northern 
provinces.  A  rich  soup  is  usually  added 
i^  the  everlasting  oUa  or  cocbido,  which 
is  much  better  made  and  more  highly  sea- 
soned than  in  the  rest  of  Spain ;  and  din- 
ner is  always  followed  by  cakes,  sweet- 
meats, and  fruitSi  accompanied  by  a  mod* 
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«nite  supply  of  VaMepeiiM  and  oih«r  good 
native  wines.  The  inhabitants,  except  the 
tradespeople,  rise  late,  brealtiast  on  choco> 
late  between  10  and  11.  Lounging,  read- 
ing,  or  a  stroll  to  the  caf6s  (where,  howev- 
er, they  spend  nothing),  occupies  the  men ; 
dressing  and  visiting,  the  ladies,  till  din- 
ner (about  3) ;  after  which  follows  the  stes- 
iOy  a  season  of  almost  universal  repose  in 
Madrid.  The  shops  then  are  either  shut, 
or  a  curtain  drawn  before  the  door.  The 
shutters  of  every  window  are  closed; 
scarcely  a  respectable  person  is  seen  in 
the  streets ;  the  stall-keepers  spread  cloths 
over  their  wares  and  go  to  sleep ;  groups 
of  the  poor  and  idle  are  seen  stretched  in 
the  shaide;  and  even  the  Galician  water- 
carriers,  seised  with  the  general  drowsi- 
ness, make  pillows  of  their  water-casks. 
The  siesta  over,  the  ladies  sit  in  the  bal- 
conies, and  the  gentlemen  smoke  their  ci- 
gars till  the  time  for  the  lounge  on  the 
Prado ;  and  then  comes  the  tertuliOf  a  very 
pleasant  and  social  meeting  for  chit-chat 
and  music,  closing  the  day  of  Madrid. 
Dinner-parties  are  seldom  or  never  given, 
and  there  are  no  regular  parties  except 
balls,  and  those  not  frequent,  and  unac- 
companied by  any  refreshment  beyond 
ogua/re$ca. 

"  The  best  national  manners  are  not,  like 
other  countries,  to  be  found  in  the  capital, 
where  every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  the  rage 
fbr  imitating  the  French  and  English,  a 
fbaturs  which  distinguishes  the  Madrile- 
nos  from  all  other  Spaniards.  Morals  in 
all  classes,  especially  the  higher,  are  in 
the  most  degraded  state.  Veils,  indeed, 
are  thrown  aside,  and  serenades  are  rare, 
but  gallantry  and  intrigue  are  as  active 
as  ever.  The  men  think  little  of  their 
marriage  obligations,  and  pay  no  real  re- 
spect to  the  other  sex ;  the  women  make 
dress  and  show  the  business  of  their  lives, 
court  admiration,  and  are  willing  victims 
of  unprincipled  gallantry.  Infidelity  in 
married  women  is  perhaps  more  flrequent 
than  in  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy.  Scarce- 
ly any  married  lady  is  without  her  corte- 
Jo.  The  connection,  however,  if  not  less 
sensual,  is  more  lasting  than  in  Italy,  and 
intrigues  are  usually  carried  on  unknown 
to  the  husband,  who  is  generally  too  proucl 
to  connive  at  his  wife's  dishonor.  Sexual 
immorality  is  also  common  among  the  low- 
er orders,  hut  there  is  not  that  drunken- 
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!  ness,  bratality,  and  insolence  wbicfa  eliar- 
I  acterize  the  otmailie  of  Paris  and  London ; 
and  the  stranger  may  now  walk  about  the 
streets  in  any  part  of  Madrid  without  fear 
of  being  stabbed  or  plundered,  a  circnm- 
stance  attributable  to  the  improvement  of 
the  lower  orders." 

Madrid  is  w«ll  supplied  with  excellent 
carriages  and  cabs,  there  being  stands  in 
all  the  principal  streets.  The  rates  are« 
**for  the  course,"  in  dajrtime,  4  reals  =20 
cents ;  from  sunset  untU  midnight,  6  z«als 
=80  cents;  after  midnight,  8  reals =40 
cents.  By  the  hour,  daytime,  first  hour, 
8  reals ;  every  hour  after,  6  reals :  Irom 
sunset  to  midnight,  first  hour,  10  reals; 
succeeding  hours,  8  reals :  after  midnight, 
I  first  hour,  14  reals ;  succeeding  hours,  12 
.  reals.  The  rates  for  two-horse  conveyan- 
ces average  about  thirty  per  cent,  more 
than  for  one. 

A  valet  de  place  will  be  necessary  in 
Madrid  to  arrange  about  getting  passes  to 
see  the  different  **«9Ali,'*  as  the  days  on 
which  they  may  be  seen  are  often  changed, 
or  the  time  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers, as  well  as  the  announcement  of 
bull-fights,  theatrical  entertainments,  and 
other  amusements.  Travelers  wishing  to 
purchase  Spanish  cloaks  (very  comfbrtabie 
in  the  cars)  will  find  the  house  of  Cumber- 
land, Muflos  y  Mexia,  a  first-class  place. 

After  taking  a  stroll  into  the  Pnerto  dd 
Sol  and  Prado^  to  see  life  in  its  outdoor 
glory,  we  will  proceed  ^first  to  visit  the 
Rosfol  Palace,  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, which  occupies,  with  its  gardens,  a 
space  of  nearly  eighty  acres.  It  forms  a 
square  of  470  feet  each  way  by  100  feet 
high,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  palaces  in  the  world.  It  was 
built  by  Philip  Y.  The  ceilings  are  mag^ 
nificently  frescoed,  but  most  of  the  paint- 
ings that  formerly  adorned  the  walls  have 
been  removed  to  the  Museo.  It  is  rich  in 
statues  and  marbles.  The  throne-room  b 
really  goi^geous.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
some  four  years  since  several  of  the  ft«»- 
coes  and  marbles  were  disfigured  by  En- 
glish travelers,  the  queen  has  been  com- 
pelled to  prohibit  visitors  to  Madrid  from 
entering  the  palace.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  obtain  admittance.  In  the  circular  gar- 
den stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Philip 
IV.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  art  in  Europe.    The  ease  and 
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grace  with  which  he  sits  on  his  noble  war- 
hofse  is  perfectly  enchanting.  He  was 
considered  the  best  horseman  in  Spain. 
The  bronze  was  cast  in  Florence  in  1640. 

Adjoining  the  palace  is  La  Real  Cochera^ 
or  royal  coach-house  and  stables ;  the  horses 
and  mules  are  very  fine.  The  coach-house 
contains  carriages  of  all  forms,  ages,  and 
colors,  125  in  number,  from  Queen  Joane's 
splendid  carved  carriage,  350  years  old, 
down  to  an  elegant  trotting  wagon  made 
by  Dubois  of  New  York.  The  state  car- 
riages, used  by  the  qaeen  when  she  opens 
the  Cortes,  are  very  elegant. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  palace  is  sit- 
uated La  Reed  Armeria^  which  is  consid- 
ered the  most  interesting  armory  in  the 
world.  It  is  open  to  the  public  on  Tues- 
days and  Saturdays.  On  other  days  stran- 
gers will  be  admitted  on  presenting  their 
passports ;  a  fee  of  one  franc  is  then  ex- 
pected. This  splendid  collection  of  armor, 
awords,  shields,  and  precious  relics,  was  re- 
moved by  Philip  1 1,  from  Valladolid.  The 
armor  is  kept  clean  and  beautiful,  and  looks 
as  new  as  when  worn  by  Charles  V.,  Philip 
II.,  or  the  Great  Captain.  Why  other  ar- 
mories should  insist  on  keeping  their  col- 
lections rusty  it  is  to  us  difficult  to  under- 
stand. In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  placed 
the  equestrian  armor,  the  chief  suits  being 
those  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  and  PhQip 
III.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall  is  the 
effigy  of  St.  Ferdinand,  dressed  in  royal 
robes,  with  a  golden  crown  upon  his  head ; 
in  one  hand  he  holds  a  globe  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  in  the  other  a  sword.  This  fig- 
ure is  annually  borne  by  priests,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  to  the  chapel  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace, and  there  saluted  for  the  space  of  two 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  again 
deposited  in  the  armory. 

On  your  right,  as  you  enter  the  hall,  is 
placed  the  collection  of  guns,  most  of  which 
belonged  to  Charles  IV.  Some  of  them 
are  beautifully  inlaid  with  precious  stones ; 
notice  No.  2223  especially :  it  is  inlaid  with 
gold,  and  was  presented  to  his  **  dear  broth- 
er** by  Napoleon  I. ;  the  name  **  Faton,  ^ 
Paris,"  is  lettered  on  it.  In  the  centre,  in 
front  as  you  enter,  notice  the  fine  equestrian 
armor,  No.  2528,  of  Charles  Y . ;  also  2398, 
of  Philip  II.  Between  these  two  is  placed 
the  steel  writing-desk  of  Charles  V.,  re- 
moved by  the  present  queen  from  the  Esco- 
rial.    2521,  a  beautiful  casque  formerly  be- 


longing to  Francis  I.,  king  of  France:  the 
fleurs  de  lis  are  exquisitely  carved ;  2410, 
a  fine  equestrian  armor  of  Charles  V.,  the 
same  he  wore  on  entering  Tunis ;  No.  2408 
was  his  camp-chair ;  No.  2321,  another  suit 
of  equestrian  armor  which  he  formerly 
wore:  the  horse  is  exquisitely  carved  by 
Perez ;  No.  1776  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
sword  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  forces  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V .  at  the  battle  of  Pavia : 
Murat  carried  off  the.original  to  Paris ;  No. 
2355  is  a  splendid  gold  and  steel  armor  for- 
merly worn  by  Christopher  Columbus; 
2397  is  a  bronze  double-barreled  breech- 
loading  cannon.  An  English  hand-book 
would  perhaps  call  it  the  '*  anticipation" 
of  the  Armstrong  gun,  as  the  editor  says 
"Velasquez's  style  is  the  anticipation  of 
Landseers."  (?)  The  painters  of  any  other 
than  those  of  the  English  nation  would  be 
called  imUators.  Here,  also,  will  be  point- 
ed out  tho  suit  of  armor  worn  by  Isabella 
the  Catholic  at  the  siege  of  Granada.  No. 
2429  is  the  camp-bed  of  Charles  Y. ;  No. 
2419,  a  complete  suit  of  splendid  armor,  pre- 
sented to  Philip  II.  by  Don  Mannel  of  Por- 
tugal ;  also  an  exquisite  collar  (gold,  silver, 
and  steel),  No.  2370,  belonging  to  the  same 
monarch.  A  day  can  well  be  spent  exam- 
ining this  splendid  collection. 

Naval  Museum, — Near  the  armory  is  the 
Naval  Museum  of  Madrid,  which  well  de- 
serves a  visit,  containing  flags,  models  of 
ships,  and  valuable  naval  relics.  Notice, 
first,  the  pirate  gun  and  flag,  captured  in 
1847.  Observe  a  fine  model  of  the  Santa 
Ana.  sunk  at  Trafalgar ;  also  the  San  Carlo. 
Here  may  be  seen  a  seven-barrel  revolving 
cannon,  cast  at  Carthagena  in  1819.  No. 
405,  up  stairs,  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Colum- 
bus, on  either  side  of  which  are  those  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Observe  the  map 
of  Columbus,  beside  which  are  two  splen* 
did  historical  paintings,  the  Bnrial  #f  De 
Soto  in  the  Mississippi,  and  Cortez  ordering 
the  Destruction  of  his  Ships ;  also  his  por 
trait,  with  those  of  Pizarro  and  De  Soto ;  a 
magnificent  plan  of  Gibraltar ;  a  fine  paint- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  with  an  angel 
delivering  the  news  to  Philip  while  on  his 
knees  praying  in  the  Escurial;  opposite 
this  picture  hangs  a  portrait  of  its  hero, 
Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Charles 
y.  Observe  the  French  flags,  all  in  tat- 
ters, which  is  generally  the  cane  when  in 
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the  hands  of  their  enemies.  In  the  next 
room,  which  is  filled  with  models  of  ships, 
and  portraits  of  admirals  and  ministers, 
there  is  a  splendid  flill-length  picture  of 
the  present  queen,  Isabella. 

TAeaA^.— The  Teatro  Real  is  the  grand 
Opera-house  of  Madrid,  completed  in  1850. 
It  faces  the  palace,  and  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  in  Europe, 
both  externally  and  intemallj.  It  holds 
with  great  comfort  2000  persons,  not  cram- 
med and  huddled  together  on  uncomforta^ 
ble  seats  as  in  London,  but  large  and  lux- 
urious. There  is  not  a  single  theatre  in 
Great  Britain  that  we  have  ever  visited 
where  the  best  seats  are  equal  to  the  third- 
class  seats  of  any  of  the  Madrid  theatres. 
The  operas  are  put  upon  ^e  stage  in  a  su- 
perb manner,  and  the  singing  is  glorious. 
The  parquette  seats,  which  are  the  best  for 
strangers,  cost  thir^  reals. 

TecUro  de  la  Zanuda  is  the  Opera  Co- 
mique  of  Madrid :  it  is  in  a  fine  situation ; 
fine  singers  and  fine  actors ;  always  full. 

Teatro  del  Circo^  which  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 1600  spectators,  is  situated  in  the 
Flazuela  del  Rey,  at  the  end  of  the  Calle 
de  los  Infantes.  It  is  the  ComMie  Fran- 
9aise  of  Madrid,  performing  comedies  and 
vaudevilles  to  perfection. 

Teatro  del  Prindpe^  situated  in  the  Calle 
del  Principe,  holds  1200  spectators:  the 
pieces  are  generally  good,  and  the  actors 
excellent 

Real  AfuaeOf  or  Royal  Picture-gallery,  is 
the  great  lion  of  the  Spanish  capital.  Here 
only  Velasquez,  the  master  of  the  Spanish 
school  of  painters,  is  seen  in  all  his  gloiy, 
very  few  of  his  great  pictures  having  ever 
been  removed  firom  Spain.  This  great 
painter  was  bom  at  Seville  1595,  and  died 
at  Madrid  1660 ;  he  was  the  court  painter, 
and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from 
Philip  IV.  There  are  over  sixty  of  his 
pictd^es  here.  This  Museum  is  said  to 
contain,  and  after  a  careful  examination 
we  think  doei  contain,  more  wealth  in  pic- 
tures than  any  other  gallery  on  the  Conti- 
nent. To  Ferdinand  VII.  the  credit  is  due 
of  conceiving  the  project  of  uniting  in  one 
collection  the  paintings  which  were  scat- 
tered tlirough  the  different  palaces  and 
royal  residences  of  Madrid.  He  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  the  building  which 
Charles  III.  had  intended  for  an  Academy 
of  National  Sciences.  His  daughter  Isa- 
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bella  conUnaed  this  work,  and  transferred 
to  the  Museum  the  best  paintings  of  the 
Escorial,  and  to-day  the  Museum  of  Mad« 
rid  is  considered  the  richest  in  Europe. 
During  the  whole  of  the  16th  centniy, 
when  Spain  was  at  the  head  of  Europe,  and 
Italy,  Zanders,  and  Grermany  were  under 
its  government,  the  successors  of  the  two 
great  kings,  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  al- 
thoogh  they  lost  their  territories,  they 
greatly  augmented  their  artistic  riches. 
Philip  IV.,  who  was  the  friend  of  Velas- 
qnes,  employed  the  last  dollar  of  a  wasted 
fortune  in  the  purchase  of  works  cf  azt.- 
Philip  v.,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
did  so  much  to  embelliBh  Madrid,  increased 
stUl  more  the  treasures  of  the  Museum.  la 
a  chronological  point  of  view,  the  Miueam 
of  Madrid  is  inf^or  to  the  collection  at  the 
Louvre  in  Paris,  or  the  Uffizi  and  Pftti 
Palace  at  Florence ;  but,  considering  it  as 
a  collection  of  masterpieces,  it  is  infinitelj 
superior  to  that  of  both  places.  It  will  be 
unnecesssTy  to  give  tiie  numbers  attached 
to  the  different  gems  in  this  galleiy,  as, 
during  the  spring  of  1868,  a  new  catalogse 
was  being  made,  which  will  be  published 
ere  these  pages  come  before  the  eyes  of  the 
traveler ;  the  numbers,  as  the  directors  in- 
formed us,  being  all  changed,  so,  dear  read- 
er, buy  a  catalogue. 

On  entering  the  principal  fa9ade,  vhid 
opens  ih>m  the  road  of  Sam  G^eronimoi  von 
arrive  in  a  circular  vestibule  ornamented 
by  eight  large  columns,  and  sonnonnted 
by  a  lantern;  from  this  room  yon  enter 
into  a  splendid  vaulted  gallery,  nearly  500  - 
feet  long  and  85  wide.     On  either  side  are 
two  other  galleries,  180  feet  long  and  35 
wide:  these  last  are  entirely  devoted  to 
Spanish  masters.    The  main  gallenr  is  de- 
voted principally  to  Italian  and  modem 
paintings.    Half  way  along  this  hall  m  door 
to  the  left  opens  into  the  liabeUa  Saiotm^ 
which  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  oontains 
the  masterpieces  and  gems  of  the  whale 
gallery,  without  distinction  as  regards  mas- 
ters or  schools.     It  is  the  Tribune  of  F1or> 
ence,  and  contains  enough  Raphaels^  Gei- 
doe,  Murillos,  Titians,  Claudes,  Vandykes, 
Teniers,  and  Velasquez'  to  make  the  di^ 
ferent  galleries  of  world-wide  repute.     An 
opening  in  the  floor  of  this  room  gives  to« 
a  glimpse  of  the  principal  sculptures  on 
the  floor  below.     Continuing  alons  ^^ 
principal  hall  yon  arrive  at  anotlwr  joCvb^ 
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da,  similar  to  that  by  which  you  entered. 
In  this  are  collected  some  beautiful  gems 
of  the  FVench  school.  On  both  sides  are 
GOiridors  conducting  to  saloons  oontaining 
the  German  and  French  school ;  also  to  an 
apartment  of  etute,  where  royalty  reposes 
after  the  fatigues  of  a  tour  of  the  galleries. 
It  is  magnificently  carpeted,  and  contains 
portraits  of  different  members  of  the  royal 
fumOy.  Descending  to  the  ground  floor 
are  three  lar^e  saloons,  comprising  the 
Jifservid  Oaliery^  where  all  the  immc^eat 
pictures  were  formerlj'  put — where  Titian's 
Vennses  and  Rubens's  fat  women  were  kept 
out  of  sight,  thut  the  inquisitors  might 
gloat  in  private  over  gods  and  goddesses 
minus  drapery  and  trowsers.  But  Madrid 
has  got  bravely  over  this  mock  modesty, 
and  Titian*8  Venus  on  a  couch,  with  a 
youn^^  man  playing  the  organ,  and  his  Ve- 
nus playing  with  a  dog,  have  each  a  most 
conspicuous  position  in  the  principal  gal- 
lery. Adjoining  these  rooms  is  the  gallery 
of  sculpture,  which  contains  some  antique 
gems;  but  the  collection  falls  far  below 
either  that  of  Rome,  Paris,  or  Munich. 

We  propose  giving  a  brief  list  of  the 
principal  works  of  the  leading  masters,  ar- 
ranging them  in  chronological  order,  as  it 
is  expected  they  will  appear  under  the  new 
arrangement  and  in  the  new  catalogue, 
coiamencing  with  the  Spanish  School  : 
VmcerUe  Macip,  the  nearest  imitator  of 
Baphael,  better  known  as  Juan  de  Joanes. 
There  are  eighteen  pictures  by  this  master. 
The  principal  gem,  which  is  in  the  Isabella 
saloon  (**The  I-x)ni's  Supper"),  is  consid- 
ered equal  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  great 
masterpiece.  Jose  IHbera,  called  SpagnO' 
letto^  from  whom  both  Velasquez  and  Mn- 
tillo  took  their  style.  There  are  fifty-eight 
pictures  by  this  great  master,  and,  in  the 
face  of  most  writers,  we  think  they  form 
the  finest  collection  in  the  gallery.  His 
choicest  pictures  are  in  the  Isabella  Saloon, 
viz.,  "Jacob's  Ladder,"  "The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Bartholomew,"  and  his  "  Promethe- 
n5(,"  the  gore  and  bowels  of  which  look 
fearfhlly  natural.  The  Inquisition  was  the 
source  from  whence  he  derived  his  finest 
subjects.  He  died  1656,  in  the  68th  year 
of  his  a're.  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  if  Ve- 
lasquez is  here  seen  in  all  his  glory.  Being 
the  friend  of  Philip  IV.,  nearly  all  his 
paintings  were  painted  for  the  crown,  and 
juno,  with  a  veiy  few  exceptions,  all  in  the 


Museum  of  Madrid — sixty-four  in  number 
— and  here  the  traveler  only  can  enjoy  the 
fhiitfulness  and  immense  resources  of  this 
great  painter.  He  essayed  his  hand  in  all 
the  variety  of  the  art.  In  historical  paint* 
ing  he  was  the  master;  in  landscape  un- 
surpassed; and  in  portraits  and  animals 
was  considered  equal  to  Vandyck  and  Sny- 
ders.  His  finest  pictures  are  in  the  Isa- 
bella Saloon.  Notice  his  Las  Meninas, 
which  Luca  Giordano  described  as  the 
theology  of  painting.  This  great  work 
should  be  examined  fVom  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room.  It  represents  Velasquez  in 
his  studio.  He  stands  to  the  left  of  the 
picture,  employed  in  painting  the  portraitii 
of  Philip  IV.  and  his  queen.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  canvas  is  the  young  In&nta 
Donna  Marguerite  Maria  of  Austria,  whose 
companions  are  trying  to  amuse  her.  At 
the  right  are  her  two  dwarfs,  male  and  fe- 
male, worT3ring  a  favorite  dog,  magnifi- 
cently painted.  The  effect  of  the  peculiar 
shading  of  this  picture  is  truly  wonderfiiL 
Observe,  hanging  on  the  breast  of  the  art- 
ist, the  cross  of  Santiago,  painted  by  the 
hand  of  Philip  IV.  When  the  pictthre  was 
completed,  Velasquez  asked  the  king  if 
there  was  any  thing  wanting  in  his  pic- 
ture. The  monarch  said  "yes,"  and,  tak- 
ing the  pallet  fVom  the  hands  of  the  mas- 
ter, immediately  painted  the  decoration, 
making  him  a  noble  knight  of  the  Holy 
Order.  Notice,  also,  his  Los  Latmat,  or  the 
surrender  of  the  city  of  Breda.  Observe, 
also,  in  the  Isabella  Saloon,  his  Don  BaJU 
tasa  on  horseback,  which  Font  (modest  En* 
glishman)  says  "is  the  anticipcaion  of  our 
Edwin  Landseer  I"  Alf  o  his  Surprise  rflo, 
which  Mr.  Ford  again  describes  as  the 
^^absobite  amticipation  of  Sir  Joskua's 
style!!!'*  What  sickening  egotism !  The 
Forge  of  Vuican,  which  is  also  in  the  Isa- 
bella Saloon:  Apollo  is  informing Vnlcan 
of  the  criminal  reports  which  are  in  chrcu^ 
lation  about  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Mars. 
Next  in  order  comes  the  great  MwrUh^ 
whose  paintings  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  Velasquez,  although  the  number 
in  this  Museum  is  not  so  great,  his  princi- 
pal gems  being  most  at  Seville.  There 
are,  however,  forty-six  here.  La  Concrp' 
cion  in  the  Isabella  Saloon  is  one  of  his 
gems.  His  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the 
Holy  Family,  and  the  Martyrdom  vfSi,An^ 
drew,  are  all  masteipieoes.    Notice,  also, 
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the  Comf^rrion  of  St  Paul.  FranciB  Goya 
is  the  last  representative  of  the  Sinnish 
achool.  There  are  but  three  pictures,  how- 
ever, of  this  master  in  the  Museum.  No- 
tice his  Maria  Louise,  queen  of  Charles  lY. ; 
she  is  represented  on  horseback  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  colonel  of  the  Guards.  Also  a 
Piccbior  on  horuhack.  The  Italian  School 
is  rich  in  gems,  especially  in  Titians  and 
Baphaels.  Of  the  former  there  are  forty- 
tliree  specimens ;  his  two  Venutet,  haying 
been  removed  firom  the  dark  regions,  now 
hang  in  the  principal  gallery.  The  Apoik- 
eotis  ofChoHet  V.  and  Philip  are  considered 
by  some  his  masterpiece  here.  Vemu  and 
Adonii  and  Offering  to  Fecundity  are  both 
exquisite;  they  hang  in  the  Isabella  Sa- 
loon. His  Promdheus  chained  to  a  Rock 
and  his  Adam  and  Eve  are  very  fine ;  also 
the  Victory  ofLepanto, 

There  are  ten  specimens  of  Raphael  in 
this  collection — ^seven  pictures  and  three 
portraits.  The  three  principal  are,  first, 
The  Hohf  Famikf,  known  as  Za  Perla,  It 
derived  this  title  from  the  fact  that  when 
Pliilip  IV.  received  hb  collection  of  pic- 
tures ftom  England,  which  his  embassaidor 
had  purchased  at  Cromwell's  sale  of  the 
galleries  of  Charles  I.,  he  declared  it  the 
pearl  of  the  collection.  He  paid  $10,000 
for  it,  which  at  that  time  was  an  immense 
price ;  it  hangs  to  your  right  in  the  princi- 
pal saloon.  Near  to  it,  in  the  same  hall, 
bangs  his  exquisite  picture  of  The  VitU.i- 
iion — St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Virgin  are  both 
in  an  advanced  sta.^e  of  pregnancy.  The 
inquiring  gaze  of  the  aged  Elizabeth,  with 
the  bashful,  downcast  look  of  the  modest 
Virgin,  are  indescribable. 

In  the  Isabella  Saloon  notice  his  El  Pa- 
nmo  de  Sicilian  or  Christ  bearing  the  Cross, 
so  called  from  having  been  painted  for  a 
church  in  Sicily.  It  hang^  at  the  end  of 
the  saloon,  facing  the  door,  surrounded  on 
one  side  by  his  Viryin  del  Pez^  or  Tebit 
and  the  Fish  (which  went  through  the 
process  at  Paris  of  being  transferred  from 
board  to  canvas),  a  Holy  Family,  and  a 
Titian,  a  Leonardo  da  Viuci,  a  Velasquez, 
and  Murillo ;  and  on  the  other  side  by  a 
Raphael,  a  Titian,  a  Correggio,  a  Murillo, 
a  Sassoferrato,  a  Vandyck,  and  a  Jordaens. 
This  little  saloon  contains  in  value  double 
the  whole  National  Gallery  of  London. 
Of  Correggio's  there  are  but  few.  His 
Marriage  qf  St,  Catharine  and  The  Repent- 
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ant  Magdalen  are  the  prindpaL  In  the 
pictures  of  Rubens,  Madrid  beats  both 
Paris  and  Dresden  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality :  the  former  containing  thirty-one, 
and  the  latter  twenty-eight,  while  Madrid 
boasts  of  sixty-two.  The  Royal  Pinaoo- 
thek  at  Munich  eclipses  all  three,  namber« 
ing  eighty-six.  Thirty-eight  of  these, 
however,  are  cabinet  pictures.  Those  of 
Madrid  are  nearly  all  large,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions  at  Antwerp,  the  best  by 
this  prolific  master.  Among  the  best  are 
his  Rape  of  Proterpine,  the  Combat  of  the 
LapithtBy  Adoration  of  the  Mctgi,  and  the 
Banquet  of  Tereue,  On  the  ground  floor 
there  is  nearly  a  whole  saloon  filled  with 
Rubens'.  His  Judgment  of  Paris,  Juno  in 
the  MiUy  Wag  suckling  Hercules,  and 
Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  are  the  principaL 
Madrid  contains  nine  pictures  by  Albert 
Durer.  Two  of  the  best  are  Etc  receiving 
the  Apple  from  the  Serpent,  and  Adam  kotd- 
ing  die  Apple  in  his  Hand  lohuA  Eve  has 
just  given  him.  Of  Vandycks  the  moseom 
contains  22  specimens,  of  Tenters  52,  Sny- 
ders  23,  Paul  Veronese  24,  Bassanoa  27, 
Guidos  16,  and  Canos  8.  As  these  diffier> 
ent  masters  are  scattered  throughout  tbo 
different  halls,  it  would  be  useless  to  pre- 
tend to  give  any  description  of  them  until 
we  receive  the  new  oflidal  catalogue,  as- 
suring the  reader  that  in  our  next  editaon 
a  list  of  the  gems,  with  the  numbers  at- 
tached, will  be  given. 

The  French  school  contains  some  fine 
specimens  by  Claude  Lorraine,  Nici^aa 
Poussin,  and  Gaspard  Dugeut;  while  the 
Italian  school  boasts,  in  addition  to  tlioee 
already  mentioned,  many  of  the  works  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  Guercino,  DomenichiiK\ 
and  Luca  Giordano;  while  the  pictuiea 
of  Lucas  Cranach,  such  as  his  Venus  Sur- 
prised and  Lot  and  his  Daughters^  are  de- 
serving of  especial  notice. 

The  sculpture-gallery,  which  is  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  neither  celebrated  for  its 
quality  or  quantity,  although  it  contaiaa 
several  antiques,  and  a  large  collection  of 
busts,  vases,  and  mosaics.  A  fee  of  five 
reals  will  give  admittance  on  days  when 
the  museum  is  not  open  to  the  pablic. 
The  custodian,  who  conducts  you  to  the 
reserved  gallery, 'Sculpture  gallery,  etc., 
expects  a  fee  of  a  peseUi. 

The  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  sitnafced 
in  the  Calle  Alcala,  oontains  some  800  pio- 
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tares,  several  MurUlos  and  Zurbarans  be- 
ing among  the  number.  The  Mtueo  Na^ 
cioncU  also  contains  a  large  collection  of 
indifferent  pictures. 

The  principal  private  collections  are 
those  otM.  di  Salamanca^  M,  de  Madrazoj 
M.  de  Carderera,  the  Dukea  of  A  Iba,  d'  U<»- 
doj  Medmaceiij  and  the  M€trqui$  de  JavaL- 
Qfdnio. 

The  churches  of  Madrid  are  neither  re<- 
markable  for  their  beautj  nor  grandeur — 
in  fact,  au  cowtraire.  The  most  interest- 
ing is  the  chapel  of  the  Conoent  of  A(ocha, 
It  contains  the  miracle-working  image  of 
the  Virgin,  the  patroness  of  Madrid  and 
protector  of  the  royal  family.  She  is  the 
recipient  of  all  the  cast-off  wedding  dresses 
of  the  queens  of  Spain ;  also  the  dresses 
which  the  queen  wears  at  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany.  Among  the  Virgin's  dresses 
is  that  which  the  queen  wore  when  stab- 
bed by  Merino.  The  origin  of  this  image 
is  the  source  of  much  dispute.  Some  say 
it  was  carved  by  St.  Luke,  and  found  at 
Antloch  by  Gregory  the  Great ;  others  say 
that  SL  Peter  brought  it  with  him  to  Spain. 
At  all  events,  it  ranks  high  in  holiness 
with  the  other  Virgins  of  Spain,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  miracles  she  has  work- 
ed, such  as  curing  the  blind,  raising  the 
deadf  etc.  The  members  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily are  always  married  in  this  chapel. 
Tlie  eldest  church  in  Madrid  is  that  of 
Santa  Maria^  situated  on  Place  Consejos. 
In  the  chapel  of  Santa  Ana  is  the  statue 
of  Ntrcu  Sra,  de  la  Aknudetuz,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  sculptured  by 
Nicodemua  and  painted  by  St.  Luke. 

The  San  Frandaoo  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Madrid.  It  was  built  in  the  style  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  was  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  the  same  name ; 
the  dome  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  The  churches  of  SU  Andruo  and  St, 
Justj  with  the  other  churches,  are  below 
mediocre.  Madrid  has  no  cathedral,  the 
nearest  being  at  Toledo. 

The  chapel  of  the  convent  Detcakast 
Reales,  which  was  founded  by  Dona  Juana, 
daughter  of  Charles  V.,  will  repay  a  visit. 
Notice  the  magnificent  sculpture  of  the 
high  altar-;  also  La  Incamacion,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  in  Madrid.  It  contains 
a  great  number  of  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings. One  of  the  finest  pictures  is  the 
Marriage  in  Cana.    The  convent  of  ScUesoi 


Reaks^  founded  by  Ferdinand  VI.  and  his 
wife,  Dona  Blaria  Barbara  of  Portugal,  for 
the  education  of  the  daughters  of  noble 
families,  is  v^ry  fine.  The  monument  of 
the  founder,  which  the  chapel  contains,  if 
very  splendid.  The  chureh  of  the  8up« 
pressed  convent  of  San  Isidro  contains,  in 
addition  to  numerous  gems  both  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  the  relics  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Madrid,  St.  Isidro,  and  his  wife, 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Cabeza.  Notice  the  fine 
statue  of  the  saint ;  also  the  altar-piece  (the 
Holy  Trinity),  by  Raphxiel  Mengs.  Mo- 
rales, Alonzo  Cano,  and  Giordano  have 
also  done  much  to  embellish  this,  one  of 
the  best  churches  of  Madrid. 

The  cemeteries  of  Madrid  are  very  nu- 
merous, eleven  in  number.  Those  of  the 
Fuencarral,  constructed  by  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, are  the  principal. 

The  Plaza  de  Torae,  where  the  Madrilcu 
nos  witness  the  all-absorbing  amusement 
of  the  bull-fight,  is  a  large  open  amphi- 
theatre just  outside  the  gate  of  the  Alcala. 
It  is  capable  of  holding  16,000  spectators. 
The  interior  is  well  adapted  for  seeing  this 
murderous  spectacle ;  the  central  area  has 
a  diameter  of  2d0  feet,  while  the  circum- 
ference of  the  outer  wall  is  nearly  1100 
feet.  Be  particular  in  procuring  a  seat  on 
the  shady  side.  The  fights  generally  take 
place  on  Sunday  afternoons.  It  is  a  most 
amusing  sight  to  witness  the  rush  of  people 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Calle  Al- 
cala for  two  hours  before  the  performance 
commences. 

The  Prado  is  the  Champs  Elys^s,  and 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  Central  Park  of 
Madrid.  (What  they  would  give  to  have 
a  Central  Park !)  It  was  laid  out  under 
Charles  III.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  long, 
and  thickly  shaded  with  elm-trees.  The 
widest  part,  which  is  called  £1  Salon,  is 
about  1400  feet  long  and  200  wide ;  at  each 
end  are  elegant  fountains :  those  of  Apollo 
and  Cybele,  and  of  Neptune  are  the  finest. 
This  promenade  in  the  afternoon,  and  es- 
pecially on  Sundays,  is  crowded  with  the 
best  citizens  of  Madrid,  either  on  horse- 
back, on  foot,  or  in  carriages,  and  here  only 
can  you  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  both  sexes.  The  ladies  gen- 
erally wear  black  silk  dfesses,  and  mantil- 
las of  the  same  sombre  hue,  with  a  black 
lace  veil  attached  to  a  comb,  which  either 
covers  the  £bu»  or  falls  gracefully  behind* 
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The  gentlemen  of  Madrid  dress  better  than 
the  gentlomen  of  Paris,  and  far  excel  the 
gentlemen  of  London.  They  still  sport, 
however,  the  patent  leather  boot,  which 
our  best-dresseid  gentlemen  have  for  some 
time  ignored,  black  cloth  pantaloons,  and 
a  large  black  cloak,  which  they  wear  in  a 
most  graceful  manner.  •  The  cloak,  how- 
over,  is  carried  to  a  too  great  extent  in 
Spain.  We  have  actually  seen  dtrtj,  rag- 
ged men  dumping  earth  ont  of  a  cart,  while 
working  on  a  railroad,  tally  enveloped  in 
a  dirty,  ragged  circular  cloak,  gracefhlly 
thrown  across  their  breasts  and  over  their 
left  shoulders.  In  the  rlcinity  of  the  Pra- 
do  are  the  gardens  of  the  Buen  Retiaro^  the 
palace  of  that  name  having  been  demol- 
ished. Farther  on  are  the  gardens  of  the 
DeHciat,  leading  to  the  Canal  de  Manza- 
nares. 

*  Many  of  the  public  and  private  buildings 
of  Madrid  are  very  fine,  such  as  the  Palacio 
del  Cangruo,  where  the  Cortes  meet,  the 
ffactendcL,  where  are  the  offices  of  the  dif- 
ferent ministers,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  Pa- 
naderia.  A  valet  de  place  should  be  em- 
ployed for  the  first  few  days :  Mariano  Pe- 
ralta  is  a  good  one. 

The  excursion  to  the  Escoria),  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  should  be  m^dejrom 
Madrid,  not  stopping  to  go  there  on  your 
way  to  the  capital,  as  3'ou  should  by  all 
means  spend  a  day,  and  take  a  valet  de 
place  with  you.  The  railroad  is  finished 
all  the  way ;  time,  1^  hours. 

The  Escorial  village  derives  its  name 
from  the  Escorial  of  the  iron  mines,  and 
the  palace,  convent,  or  tomb  of  the  Esco- 
rial derives  its  name  from  the  vUlage. 
This  mammoth  edifice,  second  only  to  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  in  size  and  solidity, 
was  commenced  by  Philip  II.,  to  folfiU  a 
vow  made  to  San  Lorenso,  that  if  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Quentin,  which  was  fought  on  the 
saint's  day,  should  result  favorably  to  him, 
he  would  erect  a  temple  to  his  honor,  and 
also  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  father, 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  construct  a 
tomb  worthy  of  the  royal  family,  and  most 
magnificently  did  he  carry  out  both  pur- 
poses. The  building,  which  is  of  solid 
granite,  is  700  f^t  in  length  by  664  in 
tffeadth,  was  commenced  in  1568,  and  com- 
pleted in  twenty  years.  The  architect 
was  the  celebrated  Juan  de  Herrera,  who 
leooived  instmctions  from  Philip  to  con- 
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stmct  the  building  in  the  shape  of  a  grid- 
iron, in  honor  of  the  utensfl  on  which  it 
was  suppoeed  St.  Lawrence  suffered  mar* 
tyrdom.     The  exterior  of  the  bnilding  is 
painfully  plain.     The  grand  centra]  porti- 
co is  never  opened  unless  to  admit  royalty, 
dead  or  alive.     The  first  square  or  patio  is 
perfectly  plain,  with  the  exception  of  over 
the  second  grand  entrance  are  six  immense 
finely-carved  statues,  seventeen  feet  hi^ 
of  David,  Solomon,  Jc^oshapfaat,  Hezekiah, 
Manasseb,  and  Josiah,  six  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  connected  with  the  buildins  of  the 
Temple.     The  body,  legs,  and  arms  are  of 
granite,  the  beads  and  hands  of  marble, 
with  gilt  crowns  on  their  heads.      The 
chapel  is  grand  and  glorious;  no  tiosei, 
lace,  or  gewgaws;  every  thing  aolenui, 
sombre,  and  magnificent.     It  is  S35  feet 
long,  230  wide,  and  830  high.     Tfao  roob 
are  vaulted,  and  magnificently  ixescoed  bgr 
Lnca  Giordano ;  the  fioor  of  black  and  white 
marble.     The  high  altar  is  most  sapech. 
The  screen  is  ninety  feet  high  by  forty-fiw 
wide,  divided  by  jasper  columns,  with  giUl- 
ed  bases  and  capitals.     Immediately  un- 
der the  high  altar  lies  the  /VmIam,  or  roy- 
al tomb,  where  only  kings  and  mothers  of 
kings  can   lie.      It  was  commenced  brr 
Philip  HI.,  and  finished  by  Philip  lY.,  and 
is  decidedly  the  most  goigeons,  as  wdl  aa 
the  most  solemn  chamber  of  death  we  ever 
entered.     The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  de- 
scending staircase  are  of  jasper,  the  steps 
marble.     The  tomb  is  thir^-aix  fiset  in  ^ 
ameter  and  thirty-eight  high.     The  walls 
are  clothed  with  jasper,  porphyry,  and  eth- 
er precious  marbles.    Its  shape  is  octagon, 
and  in  the  eight  sides  are  twenty-aix  nktei, 
all  filled  with  green  marble  or  malachite 
sarcophagi,  most  of  which  are  filled :  tfaoee 
that  are  have  the  owner*s  name  in  gflt  let- 
ters attached.     Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  gad 
the  other  royt\  bodies  were  moved  hete  fa 
1654.     Ascend  now  the  magnificent  staff- 
case  ;  visit  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  get  a 
splendid  view  of  the  shape«of  the  boildsag; 
with  the  surrounding  country;  visit  te 
Cora,  and  examine  the  mammoth  parch- 
ment choral-books,  96  in  number,  formeriy 
over  200.     Then  proceed  to  the  Sacrtsta, 
and  notice  the  magnificent  fr^escoea ;  then 
to  the  cloisters  and  court-yard,  and  get  a 
view  of  the  clear  blue  sky,  after  aU  the 
damp^  and  cold,  and  shade,  prepaiatoiy  to 
seeing  some  ezqaisite  apartments 
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the  queen  Inhabits  six  weeks  every  sum- 
Qier:  these  are  shown  at  one  o'clock;  fee 
ten  reals.  There  are  two  suites,  those  of 
the  queen,  and  the  older  suite,  occupied  by 
the  infantas.  The  queen's  iboms  (four  in 
number),  although  small,  are  most  ezqui* 
site.  The  floors,  doors,  etc.,  are  ingenious- 
ly inlaid :  the  walls  are  hung  with  tapes- 
try of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship. 
I'he  oratory  contains  a  Raphael,  and  a  cru- 
cifix by  Benvennto  Cellini.  The  cost  of 
those  four  small  rooms  was  28,000,000 
reals,  nearly  $1,600,000.  The  infantas' 
suite,  although  not  so  exquisitely  finished, 
is  still  very  fine.  The  rooma  are  all  hung 
with  tapestry:  they  are  thirty-three  in 
number,  to  each  of  which  bolongs  a  volume 
of  historical  incident. 

Previous  to  leaving,  ask  to  be  shown  the 
small  room  where  Philip  II.  breathed  his 
last,  gazing  on  the  shrine  he  had  erected, 
•and  ending  his  days  in  the  same  fearful 
manner  as  Herod  of  old.  The  Escorial 
was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1808,  but  was 
repaired  by  Ferdinand  VII.  There  is  an 
underground  communication  with  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  best  airangement  for  visiting  the 
Escorial  will  be  to  start  by  the  first  train 
ftom  Madrid;  breakfast  in  the  village. 
There  are  several  poor  inns ;  the  best,  how- 
ever, is  the  Fvnda  di  Miranda, 

Before  leaving  the  Escorial  visit  the 
Caga  del  Principe  de  AbayOy  a  beautiful 
miniature  house,  containing  thirty-three 
rooms,  built  for  Chsrles  IV.  when  a  boy. 
It  is  in  proportion  to  an  ordinary  house  as 
a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  is  to  a  man.  Ev- 
ery work  of  art  in  the  house  is  executed 
■with  an  eye  to  the  same  effect  The  rooms 
are  furnished  most  exquisitely,  and  filled 
with  valuable  works  of  art,  presents  to 
young  Charles.  Among  the  pictiures  there 
are  four  Hurilloe,  a  Rubens,  a  Raphael,  a 
Ouido,  and  a  Bomenichino. 

The  palace  of  San  Ildefoneo,  or  La  Grai^ 
jOy  is  situated  about  forty  miles  Apom  the 
capital.  A  magnificent  road  leads  to  it 
from  the  palace  of  the  Escorial:  This  de- 
lightful residence  is  situated  in  a  shelter- 
ed recess  of  the  moimtains,  in  the  midst 
of  pine  forests,  four  thousand  fiset  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  a  delicious 
summer  retreat  fh>m  the  intense  heat  of 
the  capital.  Philip  Y.,  by  whom  it  was 
bnilt,  intended  to  make  it  a  perfect  Ver- 


sailles. The  gardens  are  the  finest  in 
Spain. 

About  six  mUes  from  La  Granja  is  the 
town  of  Segovia,  containing  some  7000  in- 
habitants. It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
Roman  antiquities,  among  which  is  its 
aqueduct,  which  is  a  most  magnificent 
work.  The  Cathedral  is  a  splendid  spec- 
imen of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  built 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  and 
contains  several  very  fine  monuments, 
among  which  is  that  of  Don  Pedro,  the 
son  of  Henry  II.,  who  was  let  fall  by  his 
nurse  from  a  window  of  the  palace,  and 
killed,  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  The  pa^ 
tron  saint  of  Segovia  was  Maria  del  Satto, 
or  Maria  of  the  Leap.  She  was  a  Jewess, 
but  had  a  leaning  toward  Christianity. 
Having  committed  adultery,  she  was  about 
to  be  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  cliff,  which 
is  shown  here,  when  she  prayed  aJoud  to 
the  Virgin  Maiy,  who  allowed  her  to  Jloat 
down  to  the  ground  without  being  hurt. 
She  was  baptized,  and  afterward  became 
a  saint.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  century. 

Avila  \a  a  small  town,  noted  principally 
for  its  cathedral,  which  is  rich  in  pictures, 
monuments,  and  stained -glass  windows. 
One  of  the  monuments  is  that  of  Alfonso 
Tostado  de  Madrigil,  bishop  of  Avila.  His 
epitaph  sa^'s  he  lived  and  died  a  virgin  t 
wrote  three  sheets  of  paper  every  day  of 
his  life;  that  his  writings  were  so  pro- 
found they  caused  the  blind  to  see.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  65.  The  great  glory 
of  Avila  Is  Nuestra  Serqfica  Madra  Santa 
Teresa  de  JestUj  the  patron  saint  of  Spain, 
who  was  bom  here  in  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century;  was  an  authoress  when  quite 
young,  and  wrote  on  knight-errantry ;  be- 
came a  convert,  and  joined  the  nuns;  was 
carried  up  to  heaven  to  inspect  the  man- 
agement of  nunneries  there ;  returned  and 
founded  a  large  number  of  the  barefooted 
Carmelite's  convents;  ascended  again,  and 
was  married  to  .the  Savior,  and  took  his 
name;  at  her  death,  it  is  said,  'U0,0ii0 
martyrs  assisting  at  her  bedside,  and  the 
Savior  coming  down  in  person  to  convey 
his  bride  to  heaven  I"  Outside  the  walls, 
in  the  Santa  Tomos,  formerly  a  Dominican 
convent,  a  picturesque,  wild-weed  covered 
cloister,  is  the  beautiful  white  marble  mon- 
ument of  noble  Prince  Juan,  the  only  son 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  died  at  the 
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early  age  of  nineteen  yean,  leaving  his 
tlirone  to  tlie  German  Charles.  Had  he 
lived,  the  chances  are  Spain  wonld  have 
been  first  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to-day.  A  railroad  will  soon  be  finished 
to  the  capital. 

From  Madrid  to  Toledo  via  Aranjuez, 
distance  65  miles.  Fare,  1st  class,  37  r. ; 
time,  2  h.  40  m. 

By  no  means  omit  stopping  at  Aranjnez. 
By  taking  the  early  train  you  can  remain 
there  all  day,  proceeding  in  the  evening  to 
Toledo.  When  the  qaeen  is  here  the  pal- 
ace can  not  be  visited ;  the  gardens,  how- 
ever, may.  She  usnally  malies  Aranjnez 
her  residence  from  April  until  June,  and 
one  01  two  months  after  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  it,  as  most  of  the  pictures  and  furni- 
ture are  removed  to  Madrid  every  autumn. 
The  palace  and  gardens  are  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  d6p6t. 

The  Emperor  Charles  Y.  was  the  first 
sovereign  who  honored  Aranjnez  by  re- 
siding here  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  much  improved  by 
his  son,  Philip  II.,  and  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Philip  y. ;  altered  and  rejuvenated  by 
Charles  IV.  It  sufiered  considerably  when 
Spain  was  invaded  by  the  French.  The 
palace  contains  some  very  fine  pictures  by 
Titian,  Jordaens,  ete.,  and  is  filled  with 
other  works  of  art.  But  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  this  place  is  its  lovely  gardens, 
cascades,  and  fountains — ^the  last  always 
playing  on  fite  days.  The  gardener  will 
point  out  the  principal  fountains  and  places 
of  interest,  and  will  expect  a  fee  of  one 
franc  for  a  party,  or  you  may  visit  the 
juremises  alone.  It  was  in  this  palace  that 
Charles  IV.  abdicated,  March,  1B08,  in  fa- 
vor of  Ferdinand  VII.,  instigated  by  Go- 
doy.  The  town  of  Aranjuez  is  beautifally 
situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tagus,  in  one 
of  the  most  lovely  and  fertile  spote  in 
Spain.  It  contains  some  5000  inhabitents, 
but  is  often  increased  to  25,000  during  the 
few  weeks  of  spring  when-royaltj'  delights 
to  forget  its  cares.     Hotel  Infanta, 

An  English  hand-book  takes  particular 
pains  to  depreciate  every  thing  Spanish 
and  French,  and  to  extol,  in  comparison^ 
every  thing  English.  In  speaking  of  Aran- 
jnez, it  says  of  the  *'  beloved"  Ferdinand 
VII.,  **  The  first  dispatch  he  sent  to  the 
grave  council  of  Madrid  was,  *  A  nun  has 
been  broufsht  to  bed  of  twins.'  The  imme- 
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diate  answer  was,  'Had  it  been  a  monk, 
that  would  have  been  news ;'  and,  not 
ing  to  renounce  the  good  old 
of  his  royal  fuicestors,  'he  never  w»i<yvd 
Herraditra^  *  to  which  he  took  his  wives  and 
delicate  maids  of  honcHr,  just  as  Philip  TV. 
did  his.  The  cream  of  liieyiaicfoii  wbs  see- 
ing an  operation  performed  on  youn^  baQs 
which  fitted  them  for  the  plow."  Again : 
"  It  was  at  Aranjnes  that  Charles  IT.,  is 
order  to  save  his  wife*s  minion,  Godoy,  ab- 
dicated the  crown  in  fiivor  of  Ferdiztand 
VII.  Toreno  prints  all  the  disgraceful  let- 
ters written  by  him  and  his  wife,  the  pioad 
monarchs  of  Castile!  to  Mnrat,  Uieir  *veiy 
dear  brother!*  to  Murat,  who  a  few  yean 
before  had  been  a  pot-house  waiter,  and 
who,  six  years  afterward,  deluged  their 
capital  with  Spanish  blood.  Godoy,  a 
vile  tool  of  Bonaparte,  was  thus  saved  in 
order  to  consummate  his  guilt  and  folly 
by  signing,  with  Duroc  at  Bayonne,  the 
transfer  of  Spain  to  France,  sttpoladng 
only — ^mean  to  the  last->for  filthy  locrs 
and  pensions."  "A  railroad — thanks  to 
English  heads  and  hands — ^was  b^;un  May 
4, 1846,  which  will  in  due  time  be  carried 
to  Cadiz,  Alicante,  and  Valencia.  Mean- 
time many  a  civilized  Castilian,  pointing 
at  this  M,  inquires  proudly  and  patronia- 
ingly  of  the  traveling  Briton,  *  Have  you 
got  these  advantages  in  England  ?* "  T%at 
roads  have  aU  beenjmisked  by  French  heads 
and  hands  since  the  ''traveling  Britoo** 
was  here. 

In  about  one  and  a  half  hoars  we  arrive 
at  Toledo,  which  presents,  in  the  distance, 
seated  on  ite  high  hiUs,  a  most  imposii^ 
aspect.  Don*t,  when  you  enter  its  walls, 
and  wind  through  its  tortuous,  narrow, 
dirty,  and  neglected  streets,  say,  "Why did 
I  come  out  of  my  route  to  see  this  ruin  ?" 
One  glance  into  its  magnificent  cathedral 
will  repay  fifty  times  the  distance. 

Ttihdo  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  fonned 
by  the  River  Tagus.  Contains  a  popula- 
tion of  14,000  souls.  The  principal  hoteb 
are  the  Fonia  de  lAno  and  Fonda  els  KortB. 
The  last  overlooks  the  Zocodover^  or  mark- 
et square — an  amusing  spot  once  a  wedc. 
Toledo  formerly  contained  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  Inhabitante.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  city  in  Europe,  built  a  short  time 
after  the  flood,  but  mostly  peopled  by  tbs 
Jews,  who  wore  then  called  Amalekites, 
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who  had  fled  from  Jenualem  when  that 
city  was  captared  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  200  B.C. ;  was 
captured  by  the  Moors  in  the  early  part  of 
the  8th  centurv.  Authorities  differ  in  re- 
gard  to  dates.  The  Moslems  having  se- 
questered much  of  the  property  of  the  rich 
Jews,  out  of  revenge  they  opened  the  gates 
to  Alonzo  VI.,  who  took  possession  of  the 
ci^  in  1065.  It  was  made  the  capital  of 
Spain,  on  the  removal  of  the  court  from 
Seville,  by  Leovigildo.  Toledo  was  cele- 
brated from  a  remote  period^  as  it  is  to-day, 
for  the  manufactory  of  sword-blades.  The 
art  was  introduced  by  the  Moors  from  Da- 
mascus, and  no  other  cities  have  ever  been 
able  to  rival  either  in  the  tempering  of  steel. 
Toledo  and  Damascus  blades  are  highly 
prized.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  steep, 
narrow,  and  crooked,  and,  from  their  ap- 
pearance, one  would  think  the  city  had  re- 
tired from  active  business,  and  was  living 
on  its  income. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  in  To- 
ledo is  its  magnificent  Cathedral,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Seville,  is 
the  finest  in  Spain,  and  by  many  thought 
superior  in  attraction  to  St.  Peter's  itself. 
It  certainly  is  as  interesting  in  a  historical 
point  of  view. 

The  city  being  still  the  eecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  the  country,  the  Cathedral 
has  not  retired  with  the  rest  of  the  town. 
It  was  commenced  by  Ferdinand  III.  in 
the  earl}'  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  took 
nearly  three  hundred  years  to  finish.  Its 
length  is  nearly  400  feet,  width  200.  Only 
one  of  its  two  towers  is  finished ;  the  other 
rises  to  the  height  of  330  feet.  Examine 
carefully  the  rich  Gothic  portals,  especially 
Xa  Pueria  de  los  Leonea.  On  entering,  one 
of  the  priests  will  inform  you  that  this 
Cathedral,  or  the  one  that  formerly  stood 
here,  was  erected  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
before  the  Ascension,  and  that  she  made 
frequent  visits  to  it  in  company  with  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  James,  or  Santiago, 
the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  It  is  afSrmed 
by  all  divines  of  Spain,  and  none  dare 
doubt  it,  that  St.  James,  after  he  was  be- 
headed at  Jerusalem,  made  the  journey  to 
Jaffa,  and,  taking  a  small  boat,  sailed  thence 
direct  to  Barcelona,  on  his  way  to  Santiago ; 
bnt,  not  wishing  to  make  the  overland 
route,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  pass* 
^d  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 


steered  north  to  Padron,  some  twelve  miles 
below  Santiago,  and  there  rested  on  a  stone, 
was  found  by  some  fishermen,  and  convey- 
ed to  a  cave,  where  he  remained  in  peace 
'for  eight  hundred  years.  A  monk,  who 
for  a  long  time  had  seen  heavenly  lights 
hovering  over  the  cave,  informed  the  bish- 
op of  Padron,  who,  on  examination,  found 
the  body,  and  discovered  it  to  be  that  of  St. 
James !  By  what  means  he  arrived  at  the 
result  is  not  stated.  A  church  was  erected 
on  the  spot,  and  the  body  then  removed  to 
Santiago.  And  as  Rome  had  appropriated 
that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Spain  was 
compelled  to  take  that  of  St.  James,  who 
has  since  been  called  Santiago.  Of  the  re- 
markable and  miraculous  feats  performed 
by  this  saint — his  killing  60,000  Moorg  sin- 
gle-handed, and  other  trifles — it  is  out  of 
our  province  to  speak.  For  particulars, 
see  Mariana.  When  Toledo  was  taken  by 
the  Moors,  they  converted  the  cathedral 
into  a  mosque,  which  was  destroyed  by  St. 
Ferdinand,  who  commenced  the  present 
edifice. 

Notice  the  steps  of  the  Puerta  del  Per- 
don^  It  is  firmly  believed  by  the  natives 
that  pregnant  women,  b}*  ascending  and 
descending  a  number  of  times,  will  pass 
through  the  perils  of  childbirth  with  ease 
and  comfort. 

We  enter  the  cathedral  by  the  beautiful 
gate  called  del  Nino  Perdido,  or  the  Lost 
Child.  Next  to  the  gate  there  is  an  ex- 
quisite fresco  of  a  boy  being  crucified  by 
the  Jews,  with  his  heart  just  cut  out  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  it  into  a  hostia  at  their 
Passover,  as  a  charm  against  the  Inquisi- 
tion. This  was  an  old  charge.  When  the 
clergy  wanted  to  rob  the  rich  Jews,  they 
infuriated  the  mob  against  them.  The 
Jews  having  accused  the  Christians  of  the 
murder  of  a  pagan  child,  for  the  purpose  of 
dipping  the  bread  used  at  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment in  its  blood,  the  Christians  retaliated ; 
and  one  day  a  Christian  boy  being  missed, 
the  Jews  were  accused  of  hb  murder ;  the 
infririated  mob  made  them  pay  the  penalty, 
by  seizing  both  their  wealth  and  persons. 
The  story  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
Spanish  romance  writers. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  divided 
into  five  naves,  supported  by  eighty-four 
piers,  each  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The 
painted  windows  are  the  very  perfection 
of  the  art.   First  obtain  admittance  into  the 
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Cora^  or  choir,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  church.  It  contains  some  magnifi- 
cent  sculptures,  both  in  wood  und  marble. 
The  backs  of  the  lower  stalls  are  carved  to 
represent  the  campai^s  of  Ferdiniuid  and* 
Isabella.  The  seats  are  divided  by  red 
marble  pillars:  over  the  upper  stalls  the 
genealogy'  of  Christ  is  cairved  in  marble. 
In  the  centre  is  the  Facistolj  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  metal  eagle  standing  on  Gothic 
towers,  the  towers  resting  on  a  base  form- 
ed of  beautifullj'-carved  bronze  statues  in 
niches.  Opposite  the  cora,  and  also  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Cathedral,  is  the  Capil- 
la  Major,  or  principal  chapel.  It  is  kept 
dosed,  but  through  the  bars  of  the  gate 
may  be  seen  the  elegant  workmanship. 
The  retabln,  which  is  ascended  by  jasper 
steps,  is  divided  into  five  piirts ;  each  part 
represents,  in  exquisite  carving,  some  scene 
in  the  life  of  the  Savii>r  or  Virgin  Mary : 
they  were  mostly  executed  by  Juan  de  Bor- 
gona.  Here  lie  buried  some  of  the  ancient 
kings,  AlonzoVII.fSancho  the  Brave,  and 
the  Infante  Don  Pedro.  The  chapel  con- 
tains but  three  monuments :  that  on  the 
rightof  the  retablo,  Ferdinand  ;  that  on  the 
left,  Isabella :  nejr  the  entrance  on  the  left 
is  the  monument  to  Mendoza,  the  all-pow- 
erful minister.  Examine  the  TVansperente 
behind  the  high  altar  of  the  Capilla  Major. 
This  marvel  of  sculpture  is  said  to  have 
cost  $1,200,000 :  it  is  mostly  the  work  of 
Narcisa  Tome.  It  is  the  largest  piece  of 
sculpture  by  one  artist  in  the  world,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  editor  of  an  English 
Hand-book  (Mr.  Ford)  criticises  it  severe- 
ly, deserves  high  praise.  We  think  he 
must  have  examined  it  very  carelessly. 
For  instance :  he  says,  ^*  Observe  a  pair  of 
legs,  with  no  body  to  them,  kicking  out  of 
the  solid  clouds. **  There  it  a  bod}*  to  them, 
that  of  an  angel,  head  downward,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  fish  full  four  feet  long !  The 
top  of  this  elegant  compcMiUon  is  ninety 
feet  high,  and  as  wide  as  the  entire  chapel. 
Immediately  opposite  is  the  **  Destruction 
of  the  Temple,"  by  the  same  artist,  180 
feet  high :  contiguous  to  this  is  the  Chapel 
of  Santiago,  erected  by  the  Constable  Al- 
vara  de  Lnna,  who  was  executed  at  Val- 
ladolid.  The  two  monuments  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  chapel  are  those  of  the  Constable 
and  his  wife  Juana,  erected  b}*  their  daugh- 
ter Maria.  At  the  comers  of  Alvara's 
tomb  are  four  knights  kneeling,  and  at  the 
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comers  of  his  wife*s  tomb  are  two  monks 
and  two  nuns.     Adjoining  this  chapel  is 
that  of  the  CajjiUa  de  im  Reyn  Nvtetfot^  or 
New  Kings.     Make  the  youth  in  attend- 
ance draw  aside  the  curtains  which  iiic4ose 
the  fignrea  of  Henry  III.  and  Catilini»  his 
wife,  who  was  daughter  of  John  of  Gaont ; 
also  Henr}'  II.,  his  wife,  and  their  son 
Juan :  a  fee  of  two  reals  is  expected  here ; 
also  four  reals  to  the  custodian  of  the  con. 
On  the  oppoflite  side  of  the  cora  finooi  this 
is  the  magnificent  Chapel  of  San  Hdefimm. 
This  tutelar  saint  was  Primate  of  Toledo 
during  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury.    He  was  the  great  cham{Mon  of  the 
Virgin,  and  wrote  and  preached  much,  ad- 
vocating the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  vir« 
ginity,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Vir- 
gin descended  from  heaven,  and,  seating 
herself  in  the  primate's  seat,  remained 
during  matins,  chanting  the  service,  at  the 
end  of  which  she  placed  the  cosMfla,  or 
cassock,  over  his  neck,  saying,  "  It  csnie 
from  the  treasures  of  my  son.**     Ildefao- 
so's  successor  tried  to  sit  down  oa  the 
same  chair,  but  was  expelled  by  angels^ 
since  which  time  no  one  has  dared  to  try 
the  experiment    The  Virgin  has  descend- 
ed  to  this  chapel  several  times  ance.     At 
the  Moorish  invasion  both  Ildefonto*s  b<^y 
and  the  casulla  were  carried  away.     The 
body  was  discovered  by  a  miracle,  and  in 
the  year  1270  a  chapel  was  erected  on  the 
site.     It  b  said  the  casulla  is  in  Oviedoy 
but  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.     The  sainf's 
monument  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  cfaa|^ 
el.    The  receiving  the  casulla  was  a  &vor- 
ite  subject  with  Spanish  artists.-    Notioe 
at  the  other  end  of  the  church  in  the  Cka^ 
el  of  the  Decenciom:  the  subject  is  very 
beautifully  sculptured.    Behind  this  chap- 
el is  the  real  stone  on  which  the  Virginia 
foot  pressed.     The  opening  is  pointed  out, 
about  six  inches  square :  it  is  covered  with 
small  steel  bars,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
put  your  finger  through  and  feel  the  stone. 
It  is  worn  into  holes  by  the  frequent  touch- 
ing of  the  pilgrims'  finsers. 

Adjoining  San  Ildefonso's  chapel  is  te 
Chapter-house,  or  la  ta  Ctgntuktr  de  /»> 
viemo.  It  contains  all  the  partiaits  of  the 
Cardinals  of  Toledo,  commencing  with  Saa 
Eugenius,  A.D.  lOS,-  down  to  Joe  Booel  j 
Orbe,  died  1857 ;  94  in  all.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  centoiy  the  por* 
traits  are  all  genuine.    Four  ont  of  tha 
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iramber  are  saints.     The  ceiling  of  this 
chapel  is  most  magnificent. 

Capiila  Mozarabe,  under  the  unfinished 
tower,  is  beautifully  frescoed  by  Juan  de 
Borgona,  representing  the  campaign  of 
Oran.  Notice  a  splendid  mosaic  Holy 
Family,  brought  ftom  Italy  by  Cardinal  Lo- 
renzo. The  Sacritiki  Sagmrio^  and  Ocht^- 
w>  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  cathedral,  containing  as  they  do  all 
the  relics,  dresses,  and  most  valuable  pic- 
tnres.  The  ceiling  of  the  Sacristia  is  beau- 
tifally  frescoed  by  Lnca  Giordano,  and  rep- 
resents the  Presentation  of  the  Casulla  by 
the  Virgin.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of- attraction  is  the  Custodiay  which  is  car- 
ried in  procession  during  the  F^te  Dieu  ^  it 
is  silver  gilt,  sixteen  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  precious  stones;  it  was  mostly  con- 
structed by  Henry  de  Arpli,  hb  son,  and 
grandson,  and  occupied  one  hundred  years 
In  Its  constm<ition.  It  is  composed  of 
nearly  80,000  different  parts;  notice  par- 
ticularly the  black  wooden  image  of  the 
Virgin,  called  the  Virfftn  of  the  Sanctuary ^ 
seated  on  a  throne,  over  which  hangs  a 
canopy  all  resplendent  in  gold  and  silver. 
On  fete  days  she  is  arrayed  in  magnificent 
old  silks,  richly  trimmed  with  laces,  gold, 
silver,  and  pearls ;  on  her  head  a  crown  of 
diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones;  her. mantle  has  twenty-one 
pofunds  of  pearl-dust  embroidered  on  it, 
with  eighty-five  thousand  pearls,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  diamonds,  rubies^  ame- 
thysts, and  other  precious  stones.  The 
Qehaw  contains  all  the  relics  and  splendid 
dresses  owned  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  Jo- 
seph must  have  done  a  splendid  business 
in  the  building  line  to  have  afforded  all 
this  luxury)  and  all  intended  to  represent 
tbe  rustic,  simple,  Blessed  Virgin,  either  as 
she  lived  on  earth  or  reigns  in  heaven. 

Among  the  relics  notice  a  piece  of  the 
true  cross ;  also  a  much  venerated  statue 
of  the  infant  Savior  in  gold.  A  whole  day 
may  bo  well  spent  in  examining  the  differ- 
ent cloisters,  chapels,  monuments,  and  pic- 
tures ;  in  fact,  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen 
at  Toledo;  although  there  are  innumerable 
churches,  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  oth- 
er religious  buildings,  they  are  of  not  much 
importance. 

The  Foundling  ffospUal  of  Santa  Cruz  is 
a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  and  well 
worth  a  visit. 

Oo 


The  walls  of  the  Alcaxir,  the  fourth 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  site,  are  all 
that  remains  of  that  once  magnificent 
buUding.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the 
English  during  the  War  of  the  Succession. 
The  view  from  its  gardens  and  tumbling 
i^alls  is  most  magnificent. 

On  the  way  to  the  Royai  Foundery^  which 
is  about  a  mile  outside  the  walls,  visit  the 
church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  and  the 
remains  of  the  Franciscan  convent.  No- 
tice the  votive  chains  hanging  outside  the 
building,  and  the  beautiful  carving  of  the 
different  doorways.  This  was  formerly  the 
court  chapel,  and  its  Gothic  architecture 
is  considered  the  very  perfection  of  the  art. 
Even  Napoleon  and  Wellington's  soldiers 
respected  it;  for,  although  tbe  former  used 
it  as  a  stable,  it  is  in  a  remarkably  high 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  ceilings, 
though  frescoed  380  years  ago^  are  as  fresh 
as  if  painted  yesterday. 

The  Royal  Sword  Manufactory  is  situated 
about  two  miles  from  the  dty,  close  to  the 
river  which  turns  its  machinery.  Here 
all  the  swords  for  the  Spanish  army  are 
made.  Mr.  Borrow,  when  visiting  Toledo, 
asked  one  of  the  workmen  whether  the  se- 
cret of  tempering  the  blades  had  been  lost, 
"'(^a!'  said  he;  'the  swords  of  Toledo 
were  never  so  good  as  those  which  we  are 
daily  making.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to 
see  strangers  coming  here  to  purchase  old 
swords,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  mere 
rubbish,  and  never  made  at  Toledo;  yet 
for  such  they  will  give  a  large  price,  while 
they  will  grudge  two  dollars  for  this  jewel, 
which  was  made  but  yesterday,'  there- 
upon putting  into  my  hand  a  middle-sized 
rapier.  *Tour  worship,'  said  he,  *  seems 
to  have  a  strong  arm:  prove  its  temper 
against  the  stone  wall— thrust  boldly,  and 
fear  not.* 

**  I  have  a  strong  arm,  and  dashed  the 
point  with  my  utmost  force  against  tbe 
solid  granite :  my  arm  was  numbed  to  the 
shoulder  from  the  violence  of  the  concus- 
sion, and  continued  so  for  nearly  a  week ; 
but  the  sword  appeared  to  be  not  at  all 
blunted,  or  to  have  suffered  in  any  respect. 
*■  A  better  sword  than  that,*  said  the  ancient 
workman,  a  native  of  old  Castile,  '  never 
transfixed  a  Moor  out  yonder  on  the  Sa- 
gra. 

The  machinery  of  the  factory  is  now 

turned  by  a  steam-engine,  erected  in  1862, 
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Avhich  looks  here  sadly  oat  of  place,  and 
daggers,  knives,  etc.,  can  no  more  be  bought 
as  '  'relics. ' '  Government  officers  informed 
the  author  in  1868  that  nothing  but  swords 
were  to  be  made  in  future.  So  buy  your 
Toledo  relics  at  Madrid.    Fee  6  reals, 

Returning  fh>m  the  Sword  Manufactory, 
send  for  the  custodian  of  the  San  Juan  de 
los  ReyeSy  to  whom  you  will  have  given  4 
reals,  to  conduct  vou  to  the  church  of  Santo 
Tome,  to  see  the  masterpiece  of  the  great 
£1  Greco,  or  *'the  Greek,"  so  called  from 
his  birthplace.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
painters  of  Spain.  The  picture  represents 
the  burial  of  Gonzalo  Ruis,  whose  obse- 
quies were  superintended  by  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Augustine,  who  came  down  ftrom 
heaven  for  that  especial  purpose;  fee  2 
reals. 

Visit  also  the  Jewish  synagogues  of 
Sanla  Maria  la  Blanca  and  El  Trannto; 
1  real  each. 

Returning  fh>m  Toledo  to  CasteUejo  by 
rail,  we  proceed  by  the  Madrid  and  Ali- 
cante road  as  tar  as  Alcazar,  a  distance  of 
51  miles  from  CasteUejo ;  fare,  1st  class, 
34}  reals.  Thence  to  Ciudad  Real ;  fare, 
1st  class,  46  reals.  The  railroad  to  Cordo- 
va is  now  finished* 

The  railroad  firom  Ciudad  Real  is  now 
finished  through  Badajoz  to  Lisbon,  the 
capital  of  Portugal. 


At  Bcdlen,  through  which  we  pass,  a  very 
fine  macadamized  road  leads  through  Jaen 
to  Granada.  Travelers  not  wishing  to  re- 
turn according  to  described  route  might 
take  this  road,  visit  Granada,  Malaga,  Gib- 
raltar, Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Cordova,  and  re- 
turn by  rail  ifrom  Cordova  to  Cadiz,  taking 
steamer  thence  to  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  En- 
gland. This  would  give  less  railroad  rid- 
ing, but  they  would  miss  Valencia  and  Bar- 
celona. 


Cordova  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadalquiver :  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Andalucia,  and 
contains  48,000  inhabitants,  although  it  is 
said  to  have  had  over  1,000,000  in  the  11th 
century.  Principal  hotel,  Fonda  Suiza, 
with  a  very  polite  and  attentive  landlord. 
6^6 


Cordova  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  and  contained  at  one  time 
200  mosques.    At  present,  notwithstaading 
its  delightful  situation,  it  contains  bat  lit- 
tle, with  the  exception  of  the  Cathedral,  to 
detain  the  traveler.    The  town  is  dark  and 
gloomy,  the  streets  narrow,  and  by  no 
means  clean,  with  neither  squares  nor  pub- 
lic buildings  of  any  importance.    Its  maf^- 
nificent  cathedral,  however,  is  one  of  the 
most  remaricable  places  in  Spain.    It  was 
originally  a  mosque,  built  in  the  brightest 
days  of  Arabian  dominion  in  Spain.     Its 
length  is  540  feet,  breadth  887 :  460  pilUira 
divide  it  into  17  longitudinal  aisles  and  27 
transverse.    These  pillars  are  low,  and  in 
the  Moorish  style  of  architecture.    Thej 
are  of  all  varieties  of  stone :  some  jasper, 
porpbyr}',  verd  antique,  and  other  mar- 
bles, brought  from  Nimes,  Constantinople, 
Narbonne,  Carthage,  and  other  places,  and 
differ  as  much  in  their  architectural  as  ia 
their  geological  character.    In  fact,  this 
magnificent  and   glorious  structure   has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  place  of  MohaxD- 
medan  than   of  Christian  worship.      In 
front  of  the  sacristy,  at  the  south  end,  is  the 
Zancarron,  or  Moorish  saActuary :  it  is  of 
an  octagon  shape,  and  is  ornamented  in 
the  most  gorgeous  manner;  its  dome  is  fif- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle block  of  marble,  carved  in  the  form  of 
a  scallop-shell.     Tlie  cora  and  capilla  ma- 
jor are  very  elegant :  they  occupy  tlie 
centre  of  the  cathedral,  197  feet  long  by  60 
wide.    This  is  much  more  modem  tlian  tbe 
rest  of  the  cathedraL 

The  Bishop's  Palace  contains  a  snite  of 
state  apartments,  in  one  of  which  there  is 
a  large  collection  of  portraits.  The  insde 
is  now  in  a  miserable  state  of  decay :  a 
dirty  mixture  of  whitewash,  marble,  and 
tarnished  gilding.  Ferdinand  VIL  wraa 
confined  here  in  1823. 

The  splendid  palace  of  the  Moarish  kings 
was  turned  into  a  stable  in  1684,  and 
the  principal  breeding-place  for  the 
Andalucian  horses,  which  were  the  best  in 
Spain.  The  establishment  was  broken  op 
by  the  French,  and  the  best  stallions  and 
mares  carried  to  Franoe. 

Cordova  was  captured  by  the  GoClis  in 
572,  and  in  692  by  the  Moors,,  who  made 
it  the  capital  of  the  '*  Caliphate  of  the 
West,"  and  subsequently  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cordova.  On  June  11, 1285,  it  fell 
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the  united  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Fer- 
dinand of  Castile,  and  has  never  since  re- 
covered its  previous  prosperity.  Cordova 
has  been  the  birthplace  of  many  distin- 
guished men,  among  which  were  the  two 
Senecas  and  Lucan  the  poet. 

From  Cordova  to  SevUie,  by  railroad, 
distance  80  miles';  time,  5  hours ;  fare  52 
reals. 

••Fair  h  prond  Seville ;  lei  her  country  boast 
Her  Btreugth,  her  weaUh,  her  ilte  of  ancient 
daya." 

Seville^  the  capital  of  Andalucia,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a  wide-spreading  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalqiiiver.  Pop- 
ulation in  1861, 151,000.  Principal  hotel, 
Fonda  de  Paris,  centre  of  the  city,  near  the 
theatres  and  principal  promenades.  Rich^d 
Barlow  is  a  good  courier  and  valet  de  place. 

We  would  advise,  after  arriving  at  Se- 
ville, to  repair  immediately  to  the  GiraldcL, 
Oft  weather-cock,  which  is  the  name  given 
to  the  'Cathedral  tower — 350  feet  high — on 
account  of  the  weather-cock  placed  on  the 
top,  and  ascend  to  the  summit,  to  obtain 
the  exact  bearings  of  the  town ;  for,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  streets  are  so  very 
narrow  that  not  more  than  one  carriage  can 
pass  at  a  time,  and  that  not  without  rub- 
bing the  houses  on  either  side.    . 

Seville  is  not  only  famous  for  its  "  or- 
anges and  women,"  as  Byron  says,  but  for 
oontaining  abundant  remains  of  Uie  wealth 
and  power  that  belonged  to  the  Moham- 
medan sovereigns  of  Spain,  and  for  being 
one  of  the  latest  cities  in. possession  of  the 
IVIoors.  Although  fallen  from  the  import- 
ance which  belonged  to  it  when  it  was  for 
a  time  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
l>efoTe  the  removal  of  the  court  toVallado- 
lid,  it  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  manufacture  of  tobacco  into  ci- 
gars is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  .  The 
city  is  surrounded  with  high  Moorish  walls, 
which,  judging  firom  the  materials  of  which 
-they  are  composed,  may  be  seen  for  many 
centuries  to  come  in  their  present  state  of 
preservation. 

Seville  is  situated  on  the  site  of  th9  an- 
cient Hispalis  of  the  Romans.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Moors  under  Caliph  Walid 
in  711,  and  remained  45  years  under  the 
OAlipb  of  Damascus,  when  the  western 
C^lipbate  was  established,  which  ruled  in 
Seville  for  nearly  500  years ;  at  the  end  of 
vrliich  time  it  was  taken  by  the  Chnstians 


after  one  of  the  most  obstinate  sieges  men- 
tioned in  Spanish  history',  since  which  time 
it  has  seldom  been  the  scene  of  any  great 
military  exploit.  In  1728  a  treaty  was 
concluded  here  between  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  In  1808,  when  Spain 
was  invaded  by  Napoleon,  Seville  assert- 
ed her  independence,  and  the  Junta  took 
refuge  here  when  driven  from  Madrid.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  French,  however,  in 
1810,  and  remained  in  their  hands  for  the 
space  of  two  years. 

Seville  has  given  birth  to  many  very  dis- 
tinguished individuals — ^in  ancient  times, 
the  Roman  emperors  Hadrian,  Trajan,  and 
Theodosius ;  and  in  modem  times,  Magel- 
lan, the  famous  navigator,  who  sailed  from 
here  20th  September,  1519,  and  discovered 
the  straits  which  bear  his  name.  Las  Casas, 
the  defender  of  the  Indians,  and  Lopez  de 
Rueda,  the  father  of  Spanish  comedy,  were 
also  bom  here. 

Seville,  as  a  place  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  desirable 
in  Spain.  There  is  not  a  day  during  the 
whole  year  on  which  the  sun  does  not 
shine.  The  winter  is  very  pleasant.  The 
air  is  much  like  Cairo,  of  such  b.  voluptuous 
softness  that  it  reanimates  one  with  youth- 
ful feelings.  Morals,  however,'  are  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  and  it  is  a  scoff  for  a  married 
w'oman  to  have  no  cortejo,  and  a  senorita 
not  to  have  her  lover.  Jealousy,  however, 
never  appears  to  disturb  the  household, 
the  parties  living  togetherwith  all  the  out- 
ward show  of  mutual  esteem.  Their  amuse- 
ments consist  of  bull-fights,  theatrical  en- 
tertainments, dancing,  and  cards,  and  balls 
and  suppers  on  great  occasions. 

*»  The  feast,  the  fong,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  con- 
sume, 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  oountry^s 

wounds. 
Nor  here  War's  clarion,  bnt  Love's  rebetdc 
soimds ; 
Herp  Folly  still  his  votaries  enthrall. 
And  young^yed  Lewdness  walk^s  her  midnight 
rounds: 
Girt  with  the  e!lent  crimes  of  capita^ 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clinga  to  the  totter- 
ing walla.** 

The  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
building  in  Seville  is  the  Alcazar ,  or  pal- 
ace, the  residence  of  the  Moorish  and  Cath- 
olic kings  of  Spain.  The  name  signifies 
the  house  of  Ciesar.  The  building  was 
commenced  in  the  10th  oentoiy  by  the 
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Moorish  king,  Annasir  Lidin-AlUh ;  was 
rebuilt  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  remod- 
eled by  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  and  Philip 
y.  It  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Moslem 
architecture.  On  entering,  notice,  first, 
the  Grcmd  Patio,  or  court,  90  feet  long,  70 
wide,  including  the  colonnade.  There  are 
twentj-fonr  arches  opening  into  it — ^fonr 
large,  the  others  smalL  The  floor  is  beau- 
tifully paved  with  marble.  An  elegant 
fountain  formerly  adorned  the  centre.  On 
one  side  is  the  recess  where  once  stood  the 
Moorish  throne.  Into  this  court,  every 
year,  was  brought  one  hundred  of  the  most 
beautiful  virgins  in  Seville — fifty  belong- 
ing to  the  patrician  Moors,  and  fifty  to  the 
plebeian.  These  were  made  the  monarches 
wives  for  a  short  time.  He  afterward  mar- 
ried them  off  to  his  different  officers  of 
state  without  the  preliminary  of  a  divorce. 
The  virgins  entered  through  the  door  open- 
ing into  the  splendid  hall  of  the  embassa- 
dors. The  present  Emperor  of  Morocco 
keeps  up  the  old  custom,  only  that  he  has 
weekly  presentations ;  that  is,  eighi  young 
virgins  are  weekly  selected  for  his  imperial 
seraglio. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  court,  on  the 
ground  floor,  are  the  apartments  of  Charles 
V.  The  walls  are  the  original  Moorish ; 
the  ceilings  exquisitely  carved  in  wood 
during  the  timeof  Charies.  On  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  patio  is  the  splendid  ball  of 
the  embassadors,  which  has  lately  been 
finely  restored.  Surrounding  the  room  are 
the  portraits  of  fifty-four  of  the  Catholic 
kings  of  Spain,  ending  with  Philip  III. 
The  portraits  by  no  means  ^*  mar  the  Moor- 
ish character  of  the  building,'*  as  a  recent 
writer  says,  the  author  being  full  ten  min- 
utes in  the  room  before  he  noticed  them. 
This  hall  was  carefully  repaired  by  Peter 
the  Cruel,  without  altering  its  Moorish 
character  and  appearance. 

In  this  hall  the  Seville  Junta  formerly 
sat.  On  the  marble  slab  between  this  and 
the  adjoining  room  are  some  large  black 
spots,  which  the  custodian  affirms  are  the 
'  blood-stains  of  £1  Maestra  de  Santiago, 
brother  of  Don  Pedro.  He  was  the  invited 
guest  of  that  monster,  who  had  him  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood.  Here,  also,  he  mur- 
dered Aba  Said,  former  king  of  Granada, 
to  whom  he  had  promised  protection,  when 
fleeing  from  Ismael  II.  The  story  (doubt- 
ed by  many)  is,  that  Abu  Said  was  in  pos- 
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session  of  some  splendid  jewels ;  that  Pe- 
dro, aware  of  the  fact,  invited  him  to  the 
Alcazar,  and  then,  having  feasted  him,  or- 
dered him  to  be  murdered,  and  possessed 
himself  t>f  the  treasure.  One  of  the  stones 
he  gave  to  the  Black  Prince  after  the  vio- 
toiy  of  Navarette,  and  it  is  now  the  princi- 
pa}  gem  in  England's  crown,  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  Tower  of  London.  A  little  to 
the  north  of  the  Patio  M<^  is  the  Potto 
las  MunecaSj  where  the  children  of  the 
Moorish  kings  formerly  played.  A  stone 
in  the  floor  marks  the  spot  where  Don  P^ 
dro's  brother  staggered  after  he  was  stab- 
bed, and  then  gave  up  the  ghost.  On  the 
north  of  the  court  arc  the  Ckutrto  del  Prim- 
cipe,  or  princera's  apartments.  The  celling 
and  walls  are  of  the  genuine  Moorish  order. 
On  the  same  side  is  the  queen's  bedcham- 
ber, or  where  the  Moorish  queens  formerly 
slept ;  and  farther  north  that  of  the  king. 
Neither  of  these  apartments  are  lighted  by 
windows.  Now  ascend  to  the  second  floor 
[since  the  Queen  Isabella's  visit  to  Seville, 
orders  have  been  given  not  to  show  the  up- 
stair apartments ;  but  your  valet  w31  ob- 
tain permission ;  a  ticket  must  be  procured 
in  the  outer  court  to  visit  any  part  of  the 
palace,  so  take  your  passport  with  yon] 
recently  rejuvenated.  The  gold  trmme» 
and  damask  upholstery  seem  sadly  oat  of 
place ;  but  the  queen  must  have  her  little 
luxuries  when  she  comes,  although  she 
has  only  been  here  twice  in  thirty  years. 
Look  down  into  the  exquisite  chapel.  No* 
tice  the  bedchamber  of  Peter  the  Crod, 
and  the  private  door  through  which  his 
mbtress,  Maria  de  Padilla,  always  entered 
his  room.  She  was  the  only  living  person 
who  could  curb  this  cruel  monster,  and,  ta 
her  credit  be  it  said,  she  invariably  used 
her  influence  for  the  best  purposes.  On 
the  western  wing  examine  the  private 
chapel  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  waa 
here  Isabella  gave  audience  to  Golombos. 
The  walls  and  altar  are  of  the  cinque  csenlo 
Azulijo,  and  are  considered  the  finest  in 
Europe.  Descending  to  the  gronnd  Aoer, 
the  custodian,  after  receiving  eight  real* 
fee,  will  hand  yon  over  to  the  head  gar- 
dener. On  your  way  to  the  garden  vint 
the  immense  baths,  where  Dona  Maria  do 
Padilla  and  her  handmaidens  formeiiy 
sported  and  gamboled  every  summer  even- 
ing, in  presence  of  their  virtuous  lord,  Don 
Pedro.     The  gardens  are  roost  beaotifiaL 
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They  were  laid  oQt  mostly  by  Charles  V., 
although  the  principal  walls,  foantains,  and 
kiosks  are  of  Moorish  origin.  There  is  a 
reservoir  in  the  garden  which  conyeys  wa- 
ter to  the  different  parts ;  by  taming  it  on, 
all  the  walks,  trees,  and  flowers  are  water- 
ed and  cooled  instantaneously.  The  dif- 
ferent compartments  are  bordered  with  box 
and  myrtles,  overhanging  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees  in  constant  bloom.  The  air  is 
fhigrant  with  roee-buds  and  orange-flowers 
fresh  as  the  breath  of  spring.  Here  re- 
posed the  most  luxurious  of  the  Moorish 
kings,  as  well  as  the  hard-worked  Charles 
and  anchorite  Philip — all  alike  enjoyed  and 
reveled  in  this  balmy  atmosphere.  The 
gardener  expects  a  fee  of  five  reals  for  the 
party;  and,  should  he  quietly  pluck  and 
present  3'ou  several  of  the  delioions  oranges, 
two  reals  may  be  added. 

From  the  Alcasar  it  is  but  a  few  steps 
to  the  government  tobacco  factory.    What 

a  change  from  heaven  to .     No,  there 

must  be  some  middle  place,  peopled  with 
yonng  and  old  Murillos,  where  you  see  all 
the  imps  of  mischief  without  the  signs  of 
pain.  Imagine  five  thousand  young  girls, 
and  they  all  in  one  room,  and  Sevillians 
too.  We  fancy  few  of  the  fifty  plebeian 
virgins  presented  yearly  to  the  Moorish 
kings  came  fh>m  the  cigar  fkctory.  Their 
fingers  move  with  amazing  rapidity,  near- 
ly ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  being 
naed  in  a  single  day;  but  their  tongues 
move  faster  than  their  fingers,  and,  could 
the  mischief  brewed  be  weighed,  it  would 
quadruple  the  cigars. 

The  Fdbr%4M  de  TabacoM  was  erected  in 
1750,  is  660  feet  long  by  525  wide,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal manufactory  in  the  kingdom,  employ- 
ing 5000  girls  and  1000  men.  Snuff,  ci- 
gars, and  cigarettes  are  all  manufactured 
here.  The  best  workers  among  the  girls 
make  eight  reals,  or  forty  cents  per  day  \ 
the  poorest  about  half  that  amount.  The 
process  of  cutting  up  and  grinding  the  to- 
bacco is  very  primitive,  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland  being  far  in  advance.  The 
process  of  examining  5000  girls  every  night 
is  most  tedious  and  amusing,  but  it  must 
be  done ;  and,  although  we  may  spoil  all 
the  romance  of  the  thing,  we  must'  say  that 
the  lions  of  Seville,  the  "  Cigarreras,"  will 
steal,  so  says  Don  Manuel.  Standing  be- 
tween the  Tobacco  Factory  (which  looks 


more  like  a  palace)  and  the  Kiver  Guadal- 
quiver  is  the  elegant  palace  of  the  ^uke 
of  Montpensier,  called  Han  Tdmo^  from  the 
nautical  college  founded  by  Fernando,  son 
of  Columbus,  ibrom  which  it  was  altered. 
The  duke,  who  was  third  son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  married  the  Infiinta  of  Spain, 
sister  to  the  reigning  queen,  interferes  in 
no  manner  with  politics,  and  is  much  be- 
loved by  the  people  of  Seville.  On  one 
side  of  the  palace  runs  the  river,  on  the 
other  are  the  botanical  gardens  and  fash* 
ionable  promenade,  where,  during  the  aft- 
ernoon, fair  Seville  parades  her  beauties, 
and  joy  and  mirth  supremely  reigns.  A 
most  lovely  garden,  of  nearly  two  miles  in 
extent,  is  attached  to  the  palace;  and  who 
that  has  looked  at  the  dry  and  magnificent 
pile  of  buildings  at  Madrid,  without  a  green 
leaf  near,  would  not  prefar  the  situation  of 
the  Duchess  of  Montpensier  to  her  sister 
the  Queen  of  Spain  ? 

Contiguous  to  the  Alcazar  is  the  JSp- 
change,  or  Bourte,  a  very  beautiful  build- 
ing, finished  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cen* 
tuiy.  The  interior  court,  or  patioj  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of 
architecture.  In  the  centre  of  the  <court 
stands  a  marble  statue  of  Christopher  Co* 
lumbus.  The  walls  and  floor  of  the  beau- 
tiful staircase,  which  is  thirty  feet  wide,  is 
paved  with  fine  polished  variegated  mar- 
ble. This  staircase  leads  to  the  Archivo 
de  las  Indku,  where  are  kept  all  the  archives 
of  Spanish  South  America,  chronologically 
arranged  in  fine  order.  What  a  field  for 
the  historian,  were  he  allowed  to  peruse  its 
wealth !  In  one  room,  which  contains  all 
the  correspondence  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro, 
are  portraits  of  these  celebrated  men,  as 
well  as  that  of  Columbus.  It  also  contains 
portraits  of  Charles  III.  and  IV.,  and  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  and  the  reigning  queen, 
Isabella.    A  fee  of  4  reals  for  the  party. 

The  Cathedral  ofSeviUe^  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Spain 
or  the  world,  stands  upon  a  raised  plat- 
form, 562  feet  long  by  420  wide;  out  of 
this  space  there  is  a  court,  150  feet  wide, 
running  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
platform.  The  best  impression  is  made  by 
entering  the  cathedral  by  the  Sagrario,  or 
parish  church,  and  through  the  court-yard 
to  the  entrance  to  the  tower,  which  is  at 
the  opposite  side.  The  ascent  is  made  by 
a  winding  inclined  plane,  paved  with  brick. 
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It  is  only  from  the  top  that  a  proper  idea 
may  be  obtained  of  its  beauty  and  solidity. 
It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  of  Moorish  origin, 
having  been  erected  by  Aba  Jusef  Yacub 
during  the  12th  century.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal mueddin  tower  of  Seville,  from  which 
the  Faithful  were  summoned  to  prayer.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Faith,  weigh- 
ini;  2800  pounds.  The  name  b  derived 
from  the  Spanish  verb  gira. ,  to  turn,  and 
with  the  least  breath  of  air.  On  the  site 
of  the  former  mosque,  erected  by  the  same 
great  builder,  now  stands  the  present  ca- 
thedral, constructed  by  the  Chapter  of  Se- 
ville in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  unsur- 
passed in  the  world,  both  for  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  richness  of  finish.  How  far  the 
builders  have  succeeded  in  their  design 
must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  traveler. 

The  size  of  the  present  buildintr,  not  in- 
cluding the  Sagrario,  nor  Patio  de  Vjs  Na- 
ranjos  (in  the  centre  of  which  was  formerly 
a  fountain  where  the  Faithful  performed 
their  ablutions),  is  438  feet  long  by  282 
broad.  It  has  nine  different  entrances. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  five  naves,  sup- 
ported by  immense  pillars  composed  of 
small  columns,  massive  and  grand,  yet 
li^ht  and  air3'.  Its  pahited  windows, 
ninety-three  in  number,  are  the  finest  in 
Spain.  The  floor  is  paved  with  large 
blocks  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  cost 
$125,000. 

On  entering!:  the  Cathedral  from  the 
west  observe  the  tomb-stone  of  Fernando, 
son  of  Columbus^  who  was  a  great  patron 
of  and  much  beloved  by  Seville.  Don't 
confuse  Fernando  with  his  father,  who 
died  at  Valladolid,  and  was  buried  in  Ha- 
vana. The  grandeur  of  the  interior  is 
somewhat  broken  by  the  immense  Coro, 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  which  could 
well  be  missed,  although  it  does  contain 
those  magnificent  organs,  one  of  which, 
by  Jorge  Bosch,  is  said  to  have  5800 
pipes.  In  the  chapels  allotted  to  the  va- 
rious saints  are  some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent paintings  which  Spanish  art  has  pro- 
duced. Indeed,  the  Cathedral  of  Seville 
is  at  the  present  time  far  more  rich  in  | 
splendid  paintin.:^8  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod, possessing  many  recently  removed 
from  some  of  the  suppressed  convents. 

Among  the  numerous,  paintings  which 

hnng  in  the  Cathedral  previous  to  Mar- 
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shal  Sonlt's  aitival  were  two  ihaater|Neoes 
of  Murillo  —  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  and 
the  Birth  of  the  Virgin.  They  were  con- 
cealed b}'  the  chapter  of  the  Cathedral. 
The  circumstance  having  come  to  the 
marshal's  ears,  he  sent  for  the  parties,  and 
informed  them  that  he  did  not  think  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  happiness 
that  the  pictures  should  remain  where 
they  then  were.  His  manner  was  very 
significant.  Some  time  after,  when  he 
was  showing  his  collection  to  a  party  at 
Paris,  he  stopped  before  two  pictures,  re» 
marking,  * '  How  I  prize  that  painting,  be* 
cause  it  saved  the  lives  of  two  very  esti- 
mable persons !''  .  There  are  a  number  ol 
Murillos  still  remaining  in  the  chun^ 
There  are  also  several  by  Velasquez,  Louis 
de  Vargas,  and  other  Spanish  mastera* 
During  Holy  Week  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment, composed  of  wood  and  plaster,  bean* 
tlfully  ornamented,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty feet  high,  is  erected  on  the  floor,  in 
which  is  deposited  the  Holy  Sacnment. 
On  Good  Friday  it  is  illuminated,  and  the 
effect  is  truly  marvelous.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  it  in  either  Spain  or  Italy. 

There  are  thirty-seven  different  chapels, 
in  the  Cathedral,  each  of  which  contains  a 
world  of  wealth.     In  the  Baptistery  notioo 
MurUlo's  great  painting  of  San  AniotAi  of 
Padua.     The  chapel  of  San  Pedro  contains 
nine  paintings  by  the  great  master  Fran-' 
Cisco  Znrbaran.     In  the  chapel  of  ScmHo' 
go^  Juan  de  las  Roclas's  great  altar-pictare 
of  St.  James  combating  the  Moors  is  the 
chief  attraction.     In  the  chapel  of  Ntreu 
Sra.  de  Belen  b  Alonso  Canons  masterpiece, 
the  Virgin  with  the  infknt  Savior  in  her 
arms. 

The  Ccqtilla  Real,  or  Royal  Chapel,  is  a 
most  beautiful  apartment,  ornamented  with 
statues  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles, 
which  surround  the  equestrian  image  of 
St.  Ferdinand  receiving  the  keys  of  Seville 
when  he  entered  as  conqueror.  The  chap* 
el  also  contains  the  tombs  of  Alfonso  X. 
and  Queen  Dona  Beatrix,  wife  of  SL  Fer- 
dinand, and  that  of  the  celebrated  Maria 
Padilla,  mistress  of  Philip  the  Cruel.  Be- 
fore the  altar,  in  a  rich  shrine  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  crystal,  repose  the  remains  of  the 
royal  saint.  Notice  the  sculpturing  which 
relates  to  his  life,  death,  and  canonization. 
Over  the  altar  is  placed  the  miraculous  inw 
age  of  the  Virgen  de  lot  Ryes,  which 
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presented  to  St.  Ferdinand  of  S^tan  by  St. 
Louis  of  France.      Ferdinand's  body,  al- 
though dead  over  600  years,  is  still  in  a 
very  perfect  state,  and  is  exposed  to  view 
three  times  a  year — on  May  dO,  Aagost  22, 
and  November  23 — at  which  time  an  im- 
pressive militaiy.mass  is  performed  in  pres- 
ence of  the  troops,  who  defile  before  the 
shrine  of  the  holy  king.      Notice  in  the 
chapel  otNuestra  Senora  ds  la  AfUigua  the 
marble  sepulchre  of  Cardinal  Mendoza,  by 
Miguel  Florentin.     The  SaerisHa  Mayor 
will  be  Visited  with  much  curiosity,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  two  MnriUos  it  con- 
tains, but  for  the  celebrated  altar-piece, 
the  Deiceat/rom  (he  Crov,  by  Pedro  Cam- 
pafia,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.    Murillo 
was  buried  before  the  altar  at  his  own  re- 
quest.   It  is  said  he  used  to  stand  for  hours 
before  this  picture,  expecting  the  men  to  dis- 
appear with  the  body  !    The  San  Isidro  and 
San  Leandro  in  this  chapel  are  Murillos. 
Notice,  also,  the  splendid  silver  ctutodia, 
twelve  feet  high.     It  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  temple,  and  requires  twenty-four  men 
to  carry  it  in  procession.     Observe,  also, 
the  exquisite  tenebrario^  and  the  assortment 
of  relics,  among  which  is  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  an  immense  tooth  of  St.  Chris- 
topher— ^what  lots  of  teeth  he  must  have 
had !— the  chemise  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  with  any  quantity  of  legs, 
surms,  and  bones  of  different  male  and  fe- 
male saints.    We  think  we  have  seen  about 
six  real  genuine  crowns.     Observe,  in  the 
Coniaduria  Major^  Casped^'s  painting  of 
Jugta  and  Rujaa,  the  patron  saints  of  Se- 
ville in  general,  and  the  Cathedral  and  the 
statne  of  Faith  on  the  tower  in  particular. 
These  two  saints  were  sisters,  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  potter  in  clay,  who  demonstrated 
to  the  citizens  of  Seville  that  God  had 
placed  the  city  under  their  especial  protec- 
tion.   When  the  city  was  bombarded  by 
Espartero  in  1848,  the  people  saw  them,  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  angels,  protecting 
the  Cathedral  tower  from  the  shots.' 
s'    Notice,  near  the  Puerta  de  la  U/rtja^  the 
colossal  fresco  of  St.  Christopher,  thirty- 
two  feet  high.    These  are  painted  in  near- 
ly all  Spanish  cathedrals.     He  is  general- 
ly represented  carrying  the  infant  Savior 
In  his  arms. 

The  Cathedral  should  be  visited  often, 
flad  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  else  the 


gloom  will  [irevent  seeing  the  pictures 
properly.  Visit  it  also  when  the  shades 
of  evening  are  foiling ;  its  grandeur  and 
majesty  at  such  times  are  very  impressive. 

The  Aftaeum  of  Seville,  situated  in  the 
Plaza  Armas,  will  disappoint  in  the  quan- 
tity, if  not  in  the  quality  of  its  pictures. 
The  great  gem  of  this .  collection  is  the 
Apotheosis  of  Thomas  Aquinas^  which  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Francisco  Zurbaran.  It 
hangs  in  the  chapel  of  the  museum,  on  the 
ground  floor.  It  was  taken  to  Paris  by 
Soult.  Ferdinand  VII.  offered  Napoleon, 
through  Don  Manuel  Lopez  Seprero,  six 
million  reals =$800,000,  and  the  best  copy 
that  could  be  made  from,  it,  to  have  it  re- 
turned, but  was  refused.  It  was  sent  back 
at  the  Restoration.  It  is  most  remarkable 
that  Velasquez,  Spain's  greatest  painter, 
has  not  one  single  picture  in  the  Seville 
museum.  There  are  several  fine  speci- 
mens by  Juan  de  Castillo,  Murillo's  mas- 
ter. Examine  the  terra-coUa  of  St.  Je- 
rome, by  Torrigiano  of  Florence,  the  same 
who  executed  the  magnificent  sepulchre 
of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey :  he 
was  a  fellow-student  with  Michael  Angelo, 
and  once  on  a  time  broke  that  sculptor's 
nose.  In  the  Sola  de  MuriUo  are  twenty- 
three  of  Murillo's  greatest  pictures :  they 
are  placed  in  a  room  by  themselves.  The 
Santa  Tomas  de  VUlanueva  Murillo  con- 
sidered his  masterpiece.  La  ServiUeta,  so 
called  from  having  been  painted  on  a  nap- 
kin: it  is  quite  small,  20  by  24  inches. 
Notice  the  San  Antonia:  it  is  considered 
superior  to  the  same  subject  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. La  Concepcion  is  also  of  world-wide 
reputation.  Don't  hurry  out  of  this  room, 
as  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen  in  the  mu- 
seum. The  Sf.  Francisco  was  ordered  by 
the  Capucin  convent ;  when  finished  the 
monks  examined  it,  but,  not  being  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  picture  to  see  it 
properly,  they  refused  to  take  it :  when  it 
was  hung  up  they  saw  their  error,  and  of- 
fered Murillo  any  price  for  it,  but  he  re- 
fused to  sell  it.  The  St,  FeUce,  with  the 
infant  Savior  in  his  arms,  is  a  most  exqui- 
site painting. 

La  Caridady  just  outside  the  walls,  is  a 
poor-house  erected  by  a  young  reformed 
rake  of  Seville,  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  a 
friend  and  patron  of  Murillo's.  The  chap- 
el contains  two  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
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sal  size.  They  are  much  fresher  in  ap- 
pearance thin  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen 
from  the  pencil  of  that  great  master,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  they  were  painted 
for  the  places  they  now  occupy,  and  a  cur- 
tain is  carefullv  drawn  over  them  when 
the  visitor  has  ceased  admiring  them.  The 
one  is  the  Pan  y  Paces^  or  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes ;  the  other,  which  hangs  immediate- 
ly opposite,  is  Moset  striking  the  Rock,  Over 
the  high  altar  hangs  Pedro  Roldan's  great 
picture,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross :  part 
of  the  work  is  raised,  and  the  shading  is  so 
exquisitely  done  it  is  very  difficult  to  toll 
what  is  natural  and  what  artificial.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  chapel,  under  the  organ,  is  a 
most  wonderful  picture,  but  disgusting  sub- 
ject. It  represents  an  archbishop,  being 
dead,  in  his  tomb,  dressed  in  all  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  office :  his  flesh  has 
commenced  to  decay ;  thousands  of  worms 
are  crawling  round  the  body,  going  into 
and  coming  out  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  and 
nose ;  every  thing  is  putrid.  Murillo  said 
he  never  could  look  on  it  without  holding 
his  nose.  The  sight  made  us  gasp  for 
fresh  air.     1.  Yaldes  Leal  was  the  artist. 

The  Univers^y  of  Seville  contains  some 
very  fine  pictures  by  Alonso  Cano,  Zurba.- 
ran,  and  others.  Notice  in  the  chapel  the 
splendid  monuments  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Ribera  family  by  the  Duke  of 
Medina.  The  University  now  contains  600 
students.  In  the  rector's  room  observe  a 
splendid  8t,  Jerome  by  Pacheco. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in 
Seville  is  the  Casa  de  Pilaiot,  or  Pilate's 
House.  It  was  constructed  by  Don  Fa^ 
drique  de  Rivera  at  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  century.  This  nobleman,  after 
having  acted  as  Viceroy  of  Naples  and  em- 
bassador to  Rome,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  on  his  return  erected 
this  house  as  an  exact  fao-simile  of  the 
house  of  Pontius  PHate  at  Jerusalem. 
This  really  rich  specimen  of  Saracen  arch- 
itecture now  belongs  to  the  Duke  de  Alca- 
!a,  who  has  lately  had  the  entire  building 
restored.  The  grand  patio  is  very  beauti- 
ful, finely  paved  with  variegated  marble. 
In  the  centre  is  a  beautiful  alabaster  fount- 
ain, supported  on  four  dolphins,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  bust  of  Janus,  while  the  sur- 
rounding columns,  twenty-eight  in  num- 
ber, form  twenty-four  beautiful  arches.    In 

the  four  comers  are  the  statues  of  Ceres, 
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Cao  Pasiiisca,  Pallas  Pacifor,  and  Prilas. 
The  principal  apartments,  which  are  in  tha 
ori^nal  Moorish  style,  are  the  ivory  room, 
Pilate's  room,  and  the  Hall  of  FlageUatioa. 
On  the  stairway,  as  yoa  ascend  to  the  sec- 
ond floor,  notice  the  cock,  supposed  to  oo- 
pupy  the  same  p<»itbn  as  the  one  of  dd 
which  crew  whan  Peter  betrayed  his  ICaa- 
ter.  What  cocks  were  doing,  going  round 
loose  in  such  elegant  hootes,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand. 

In  the  very  handsome  garden  notice  the 
anoient  marbles  set  aronnd  on  pedestals. 
Most  of  them  were  presents  to  the  pilgrim 
marqals  firom  Pins  Y .  of  Rome.  La  Ca*a 
de  lot  TaveraSf  in  the  street  of  the  Game 
name,  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  tribo- 
nal  of  the  Inquisition — that  Is,  bet^recn 
1626  and  1639.  It  is  owned  to-day  by  the 
Marquis  del  Moscosco.  It  has  also  anoth- 
er interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  SevillianY  tiz^ 
the  house  in  which  lived  the  famons  ^  Star 
of  Seville,"  the  heroine  fai  De  Vega*a 
edy  of  Seincko  Ortiz  d»  las  RoeUu. 
king  Don  Sancho  the  Brave  and  Sa»i^4|ff. 
Ortiz  were  both  enamored  of  EBtreUa,  the 
Star  of  Seville,  the  most  beantifol  womatt 
of  her  day.  The  king  was  the  more  Ibsto- 
nate  of  the  two  lorers,  and  was  often  con- 
dncted  to  her  chamber  in  the  dead  of  nl^ht 
by  a  black  slave,  whom  Don  Bostos  Tav^ 
ra,  brother  of  the  lady,  killed  to  aTange 
his  wounded  honor.  The  door  is  ahown 
throu^  which  the  king  used  to  enter,  and 
where  the  slave  was  killed.  A  moat  sin* 
galar  manner  of  avenging  one*B  honor! 
He  had  better  have  killed  the  hotse  on 
which  the  king  rode.  The  paiioj  at  com^ 
is  very  magnificent,  as  are  those  of  nearij 
all  the  fine  bouses  in  Seville.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  beautif nl  white  marUe  foantsin,  Ihs 
scttlptnring  of  which  is  very  elegant.  Tha 
fiunily  portraits  are  also  finely  executed. 

No.  15  (near  to  the  Cathedral),  in  liaaa 
St.  Tomas,  is  said  to  be  the  shop  of  the  ua- 
mortal  Figaro,  the  Barber  of  Seville.  Tha 
house  of  Murillo  is  still  shown;  the  atiae^ 
bears  his  name. 

The  places  of  amusement  of  Seville  are 
the  Thidtre  de  San  Fernando  and  de  i^rta- 
cipal,  and  the  Plaza  de  Toros^  or  bull-ring^ 
The  EeeueUu  de  Bailes,  or  ballroom,  ia  opea 
certain  days  in  the  week,  and  geomlly  aiU 
tracts  large  crowds  of  the  cnrions.  Here 
you  see  the  originality  and  boldness  of  tfaa 
Spanish  dance  in  all  its  perfection. 
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The  Casino,  or  dab  of  Seyille,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  It  is  quite  new,  mag- 
nificently famished,  situated  in  the  Plaza 
del  Duque,  the  former  residence  of  the  great 
dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia.  The  bankers  of 
Seville  are  very  kind  in  presenting  travel- 
ers with  cards  of  admission,  good  for  one 
month.  The  billiard-tables  are  very  nu- 
merous and  very.  fine. 

The  favorite  promenade  of  the  Sevillians 
is  the  DdidoM  ds  CrUtimi,  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  River  Goadalqniver.  It 
occupies  the  space  between  the  Golden 
Tour  and  the  palace  of  San  Telmo,  and  is 
divided  into  charming  wallcs  and  rides, 
with  horticultural  and  botanical  gardens. 
In  the  centre  is  a  raised  saloon,  around 
which  are  stone  seats.  The  entire  walk 
is  planted  with  acacia,  cypress,  and  other 
trees ;  and  here  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
Seville  do  their  courting,  flirting,  and  star- 
gazing, while  every  breath  is  fragrant  with 
rose-buds  and  orange-flowers. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  a  large 
saburb,  called  Triana.  It  derives  its  name 
ftom  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  Trajan  was 
born  here.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  dregs  of 
the  populace.  One  of  its  principal  streets 
is  named  Castilla,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
floep-makers  lived ;  hence  the  name  Castile 
soap.  The  suburb  is  connected  with  Se- 
ville by  a  splendid  iron  bridge,  built  on 
«tone  piers.  About  five  miles  northwest 
of  Triana  stands  the  village  of  Santo  Ponce, 
wtiich  once  formed  a  part  of  Italica,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Silius  Italicns.  Nu- 
merous ruined  walls  and  edifices  are  to  be 
aeen  on  every  side,  as  well  as  the  vestiges 
of  an  amphitheatre.  Here  are  the  time- 
vrom,  broken  benches  whence  was  viewed 
the  struggle  of  the  gladiator  and  the  lion. 
Kow  the  arena  is  filled  with  fennel  and 
broshwood,  and,  instead  of  the  yelling  of 
the  leopard,  you  hear  the  hissing  of  the 
xeptile. 

In  Byron*s  opinion,  before  the  ladies  of 
Seville  came  the  oranges,  and,  like  the  la- 
dies, there  are  two  kinds,  bitter  and  sweet. 
The  trees  begin  to  bear  in  their  sixth  year. 
Up  to  twenty  years  they  improve.  After 
that  age  they  degenerate.  The  trees  blos- 
som in  February  and  March,  during  which 
time  the  air  is  most  highly  perfhmed  with 
their  odor.  Finely-flavored  orange-flower 
-water  and  sweetmeats  are  made  from  these 
bloosoms  and  sold  at  the  confectioners'. 
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The  oranges  are  generally  picked  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  at  the  moment  they 
turn  yellow.  But  the  natives  rarely  eat 
them  before  March,  and  never  after  sun- 
set! 

The  old-fashioned  style  of  calling  the 
time  during  the  night  is  still  kept  up  every 
quarter  or  half  hour. 

"  All  hail,  Mary,  mother  of  Jesas !  Half 
past  12  o'clock  and  a  cloudy  morning !"  is 
the  usual  cry. 

From  Seville  to  Cadizj  via  Jerez,  distance 
91  nules ;  time,  4  hours ;  fare,  1st  class,  60 
reals. 

Two  thirds  of  the  distance  from  Seville 
you  arrive  at  Jerez.  Jerez,  or  Xerez,  the 
Sherish  Filistin  of  the  Moors,  where  yon 
must  stop,  else  never  forgive  yourself.  A 
horse  railroad  car,  a  novelty  in  Spain,  takes 
you  from  the  station  to  the  town.  The  ho« 
tel  accommodation  is  poor.  The  population 
amounts  to  nearly  40,000;  and  the  town 
has  the  same  connection  with  Sherry  wine 
that  Bordeaux  has  with  Claret,  or  Rheims 
with  Champagne ;  in  fact,  a  closer  one,  as 
it  is  not  only  the  place  where  the  wine  is 
produced,  where  its  owners  and  merchants 
reside,  but  even  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  town,  the  English  having  first  changed 
Xeres  into  Sherris,  and  finally  into  Sherry. 
The  vineyards,  which  lie  between  the  riv- 
ers Guadalquiver  and  Guadalette,  form  a 
triangle,  and  inclose  a  space  measuring 
about  12  miles  on  each  side,  comprising 
80,000  acres.  Upward  of  400,000  pipes  aro 
made  of  all  kinds,  including  those  which 
are  exported,  and  such  as  are  consumed  in 
the  district. 

The  wines  of  Jerez  have  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  years.  The  vineyards  an 
principally  on  slopes  or  declivities.  The 
grapes  are  left  to  hang  until  they  be^in  to 
shrivel  in  the  sun.  The  fruit  is  white, 
and  is  often  exposed  to  the  sun  on  mats 
for  a  day  or  two  after  it  is  gathered.  The 
grapes  are  turned  and  sorted  carefully  for 
the  better  wines.  The  vines,  which  are 
planted  five  feet  apart,  are  carefully  dug 
round  immediately  after  the  vintage,  and 
little  hollows  are  left  round  the  roots  to 
retain  the  moisture.  In  January,  or  soon 
after,  they  turn  up  the  mould,  and  careful- 
ly weed  the  ground.  The  pruning  takes 
place  in  March ;  and  the  earth  is  afterward 
raked  over,  when  the  vines  are  propped 
with  canes  until  the  vintage.     The  labor 
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of  the  Tinerard  is  oenUnned  even  to  hunt- 
ing  out  the  insects  on  the  Tines.  There  is 
seldom  or  nerer  s  failure  in  the  wine-crop, 
owin|(  to  the  benignity  of  the  climate.  The 
high  price  of  good  Sherry  is  not  wonderful 
when  the  care  in  the  growth  and  the  home 
duties  are  taken  into  account :  a  bottle  of 
Tery  superior  Sherry  brings  85  cents  on 
the  spot,  though  the  common  ordinary 
wine  of  the  country  is  worth  but  12  cents. 

The  grapes  are  submitted  to  the  usoal 
mode  of  pressure,  being  sprinkled  with 
gypsum  to  saturate  the  malic  acid  in  the 
fk>uit.  The  must  is  left  to  ferment  in  the 
cask,  with  all  the  scum  retained  which  the 
fermentation  raises.  They  do  nc»t  suffer  it 
to  work  over,  but  leave  it  to  itself.  The 
March  after  the  vintage  it  is  racked.  The 
elements  of  the  wine  must  be  good  when 
so  little  care  is  necessary  in  the  process. 
The  time  the  wines  are  thus  left  is  ten  or 
twelve  weeks.  Casks  are  left  exposed  in 
all  temperatores,  and  sometimes  in  the 
open  air,  without  mischief.  Any  kind  of 
shelter  is  considered  sufficient ;  and  a  good 
cellar,  as  it  is  held  in  the  north,  is'  consid- 
ered of  no  moment. 

The  places  in  which  the  wine  is  left  to 
ferment  are  strongly  constructed  of  wood, 
above-ground,  and  the  casks  are  placed  in 
tiers,  with  the  bungs  slightly  closed,  so  as 
to  keep  oat  all  extraneous  matters,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  full  breathing  to  the 
wine.  In  fact,  the  ropiness  of  the  .wine, 
an  accident  of  very  frequent  occorrence 
elsewhere,  owing  to  the  dovenly  mode  of 
treating  it  after  fermentation,  seldom  oc- 
curs here.  The  process  canses  matter  for 
surprise  in  some  cases  how  so  excellent  a 
product  is  obtained. 

The  varieties  of  Sherry  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  species  of  the  vine  used, 
the  class  of  soil  on  which  it  is  grown,  and 
the  care  taken  in  the  management  of  the 
process  of  fermentation.  All  Sheny  wine 
is  by  nature  of  a  pale  color ;  the  darker 
shades  are  conferred  by  age,  or  by  "vmo 
de  cohr^"  or  boiled  wine.  This  arropij  as 
it  is  called  locally  from  the  Arabic,  is  made 
of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  They  take  six  butts  of  must, 
before  fermentation  commences,  and  boil 
it  down  to  one  butt,  keeping  the  liquid 
constantly  stirred,  and  the  surface  careful- 
ly skimmed,  so  as  to  remove  all  imparities 
that  arises  in  the  boiling,  taking  care  that 
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the  Uqnid  be  not  singed  or  boined.  This 
process  is  conducted  over  a  gentle  fire  in 
a  large  copper  boiler,  and  when  it  is  qoite 
thick  the  tire  is  gradually  withdrawn  from 
it,  so  that  the  liquor  may  cool  withoot  be- 
ing too  scnnbly  aflected.  This  is  the  or- 
rope,  which,  afterward  mixed  in  a  greater 
or  leas  quantity  with  the  pale  wines,  makes 
the  brown  Shmy  of  different  shades,  which 
is  so  much  esteemed.  The  wine  is  boC  at 
all  deterk»rmted  by  this  treatment,  or  hj 
the  mixtme  of  wines  of  the  same  qnality. 
The  pale  Sherries,  then,  are  the  pore  wine, 
containing  nothing  hot  the  admixtoxe  of  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  brandy  to  the  bntt,  and 
this  is  wholly  nnneceasaty. 

Good  Sherry  wine  is  rvry  scarce,  nod  it 
is  only  the  growth  of  certain.  vineyard8» 
which  do  not  produce  mors  than  40,000 
I  bntts  4  year.  At  this  moment,  to  procnn 
good  wine,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  $900  per 
butt,  and  even  as  high  as  #1500  has  been 
given ;  but  it  is  rarely  that  wine  reaches 
to  this  value,  but  when  it  does  so  it  is  of 
the  most  exqnisite  quality,  and  of  extnor- 
dinary  age.  Sherry  wines  have  one  gresi 
advantage,  which  is,  so  long  as  their  origin 
is  of  the  first  order,  the  older  the}*  get  ^t» 
better  they  are ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  keep 
low-priced  wines  in  the  expectation  of 
their  becoming  good  after  a  time;  very 
generally  the  reverse  isthe  case,  and  tlaey 
turn  out  fit  for  nothing.  The  wine  busi- 
ness of  Jerex  is  one  in  which  good  Ctilii 
must  be  observed ;  it  is  therefore  neceasarv 
to  .place  one's  interests  into  respfctahle 
and  intelligent  hands  in  order  to  avoid  the 
chance  ofbeing  deceived  or  tricked.  There 
are  many  large  and  good  houses  in  Jeres; 
but  those  in  the  present  day  who  do  the 
most  business  are  Messrs.  Gonzales,  Do- 
bosc  &  Co.,  Pemartin  &  Co.,  and  Mimnel 
Misa.  Messrs.  Pemartin*  s  agents  in  the 
United  States  are  Maletto  &  Co.,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  bouses  in  New  Yoric 
These  booses  export  fnm  2000  to  5000 
butts,  and  have  a  stock  of  tkom  80OO  ts 
14,000  butts  on  hand. 

Messrs..  Gonzales,  Dnbosc  A  Co.  are 
large  proprietors  and  owners  of  vineynrds. 
They  have  lately  purchased  one  of  the  old- 
est stocks  existing,  belonging  formeriy  to 
one  of  the  houses  first  established  in  Jerex 
— Rotmmo.  They  have  also  bought  tfao 
vineyard  Romano,  and  the  use  of  tbJMfc 
brand.    They  are  the  large  shippers  of  tba 
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wines  known   as  *<  Sherries  of  the  old 
school." 

In  one  of  Messrs.  Gonzalez'  cellars  are 
twelve  large  casks,  called  the  **  Twelve 
Apostles,"  each  of  which  holds  1600  gal- 
lons. The  queen,  Isabel  of  Spain,  did 
this  house  the  honor  last  year,  during  her 
southern  tour,  to  visit  their  cellars,  and  in 
oommemonition  of  the  event  they  have 
erected  an  immense  cask,  called  \^  Isabel 
//.,"  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
'*  Twelve  Apostles,"  filled  with  960  arro- 
bes,  or  32  butts  (3684  gallons!),  of  their 
choicest  wine« 

These  gentlemen  are  very  particular  in 
their  attentions  to  travelers,  showing  them 
through  their  cellars,  and  explaining  the 
process  of  making  the  Sheriy.  When  you 
get  through  it  is  generall}'  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish a  picture-gallery  f^om  a  wine- 
cellar  1  Fortunately,  there  are  no  galleries 
in  Jerez.  ^ 

The  houses  of  Jerez  are  generally  well- 
bnilt,  and  much  good  taste  is  displayed  in 
their  ornaments.  Notice  the  old  Alccauir^ 
with  its  two  picturesque  towers,  the  Camu 
Mumdpalesy  and  the  CoUegiate  Church, 

One  half  hour  from  Jerez  we  arrive  at 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria^  or  Port  of  St.  Mary ; 
it  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situa- 
ted on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalette ; 
is  one  of  the  three  great  wine- exporting 
towns,  but  contains  little  that  the  traveler 
desires  to  see. 

Cadiz^  believed  to  be  the  oldest  city  in 
Europe,  having  been  founded  by  the  Phos- 
nicians  1100  years  before  Christ,  contains 
75,000  inhabitants.  Hotel  F<m<2a  ife  Parw, 
admirably  managed  by  the  Fallola  Broth- 
ers, who  keep  the  De  Paris  at  Madrid,  the 
Paris  sX  Seville,  and  Suiza  at  Cordova. 

Cadiz  is  buUt  upon  the  extremity  of  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into 
the  sea  from  the  Isle  of  Leon.  The  isth- 
mus which  unites  it  with  the  larger'  por- 
tion of  the  island  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
the  arm  of  the  sea  inclosed  between  it  and 
the  main  land  forms  a  magnificent  bay, 
with  fine  anchorage.  The  city,  conse- 
quently, is  almost  situated  on  an  island 
bathed  by  the  ocean  on  every  side,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  isthmus,  across 
which  one  can  throw  a  stone.  The  city  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  its  appearance  from 
the  sea  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  cities  in  Anda- 


lucia  as  a  residence,  being  remarkably 
healthy.  We  much,  however,  prefer  Mal- 
aga. 

There  are  few  "sights"  to  be  seen  in 
Cadiz  with  the  exception  of  its  ladies; 
and  who,  while  strolling  along  the  Alc^ 
meda,  will  not  remember  the  poet? 

^^Oh,  never  talk  again  to  me 

Of  northern  climes  and  British  ladles ; 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  gee, 

like  mcL  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadis. 
Although  her  eye  be  not  of  blue. 

Nor  fair  her  lockB,  like  ^tglish  lasses. 
How  far  ita  own  expressive  hue 

The  l&ngaid  axure  eye  surpaaaefl ! 

"Prometheufl-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 

The  firo  that  through  those  sillcen  lashes 
In  darkest  glances  seems  to  roll, 

From  eyes  that  can  not  hide  their  flashes ; 
And  as  along  her  bosom  steal 

In  lengthened  Haxr  her  raven  tresses, 
YouM  swear  each  clustering  lock  could  feel, 

And  curled  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 

^^Onr  English  maids  are  long  to  woo. 

And  frigid  even  in  possession; 
And  if  their  charms  be  fair  to  view, 

Their  lips  are  slow  at  Love's  confession. 
But  born  beneath  a  brighter  sun, 

For  love  ordained  the  Spanish  maid  is, 
And  who,  when  fondly,  fairly  won, 

Enchanto  you  like  the  Girl  of  Cadiz! 

^^The  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette, 

Nor  joys  to  see  a  lover  tremble; 
And  if  she  love,  or  if  she  hate, 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  dissemble. 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  be  bought  or  sold— 

Howe'er  it  beats,  it  beats  sincerely ; 
And,  though  it  will  not  bend  to  gold, 

*Twill  love  you  long  and  love  you  dearly. 

^^The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love 

Ne'er  taunts  yon  with  a  mock  denial ; 
For  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove  . 

Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
When  thronging  foemen  menace  Spain, 

She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  danger; 
And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain, 

She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love's  avenger. 

^^And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star. 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero, 
Or  slDgB  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  cliTistian  knight  or  Moorish  hero ; 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fkiry  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkling  rays  of  Keeper, 
Or  Joins  devotion's  choral  band 

To  chant  the  sweet  and  hallow* d  vesper; 

*^In  each  her  ehamu  the  hearts  must  move 

Of  all  who  venture  to  behold  her ; 
Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprove 

Because  her  bosom  is  not  colder : 
Through  many  a  clime  His  mine  to  roam 

Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  Is, 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home, 

Hay  match  the  dark-eyed  Girl  of  Cadiz." 

*  The  Alameda  is  the  fistvorite  promenade 
of  the  rank  and  beauty  of  the  city  during 
the  summer  months,   and  occupies  the 
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Dortheut  nmparts  of  the  citj ;  and  hen 
the  beeatifiil  (kuiiUmn  nutj  be  eeen  in  ell 
the  elegance  of  native  fashion. 

Cadis  poeicMet  two  cathedTile.  The 
oldest,  which  it  used  aa  a  parish  chnrch, 
contains  nothing,  intemaDy  or  externally, 
to  attract  attention. 

The  New  Cathedral,  adjoining  the  Old, 
was  commenced  daring  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century,  knd  has  just  been  fin- 
ished. The  arcbitectnre  of  the  interior  is 
solid,  grsnd,  and  impfessive.  The  body 
of  the  chnrch  does  not  contain  any  paint- 
ings, the  style  of  the  architecture  preclud- 
ing their  exhibition.  It  is  divided  into 
three  immense  naves,  supported  by  150 
beautiful  Corinthian  oidunins.  Notice,  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Therese,  a  splendid  pic- 
ture of  that  saint  by  Schott.  Behind  the 
high  altar  han;{s  a  Conception,  by  Murillo. 
It  also  contains  sevend  fine  statues. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  suppressed  convent 
of  the  Capncins  hangs  Murillo's  Marriage 
rf  St.  Catharine,  ThiB  artist  fell  from  the 
scaffolding  while  painting  it,  and  died  in 
Seville  a  short  time  afterward  in  conse- 
quence. Murillo,  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  school  of  painters,  and 
whose  works  are  so  numerous  in  Spain, 
was  bom  at  Pilas,  near  Seville,  in  1618. 
His  great  forte  was  ecclesiastical  painting. 
He  was  very  fond,  however,  of  painting 
beggars,  peasants,  etc.  He  had  three  dis- 
tinct styles  of  painting :  his  earliest,  being 
based  on  Ribera,  was  strong  and  dark,  with 
a  marked  outline,  as  exemplified  in  his  beg- 
gar boys ;  his.  second  was  warm  and  full, 
wilh  a  decided  improvement  in  coloring, 
but  with  his  outlines  clear  and  distinct,  as 
we  see  in  his  "  Loaves  and  Fishes,"  or 
**  Moses  striking  the  Bock,"  in  the  Cari- 
dady  at  Seville ;  his  third  and  last  were  his 
Virgins — ^vaporous,  misty,  and  undefined. 
This  style  he  adopted  not  only  because  it 
was  the  fashion  of  the  times,  but  the  de- 
mand for  his  pictures  was  ao  great  he  could 
not  spare  the  time  to  finish  them  so  highly 
nor  draw  them  with  so  much  precision. 
The  King  of  Spain  was  a  great  admirer  of 
his  talents,  and  granted  him  letters  patent 
of  nobility^ 

The  Muteo  contains  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings, but  none  of  any  great  celebrity. 

The  Alameda  Square  is  a  great  resort  of 
the  citizens.    A  band  plays  here  ob  sum- 
mer evenings. 
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There  are  two  theatres  in  Cadiz,  and  a 
Piaza  de  Toro§  outside  the  walls.  BnU- 
figfating  is  the  great  amusement  of  the  dt- 
Izens.  The  principal  theatre  is  sitoated  in 
the  Oalie  de  Lope  de  Vega.  Here  the  Sar- 
zuiia — the  Spanish  comic  opera — is  per* 
formed  to  perfection.  The  drama  and  the 
Italian  opera  is  also  well  repreeented.  The 
Theatre  del  Baian  is  very  pret^.  Here 
the  French  and  Spanleh  vaudevilles  are 
performed.  Cadiz,  though  £Ulen  Irom  its 
ancient  greatness,  possesses  a  most  advan- 
tageous position,  and  is  rapidly  recovering 
its  former  prosperity.  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  had  better 
visit  the  government  dry-dock  at  Cairao- 
ca,  and  see  there  6000  men  constantly  em- 
ployed. Take  the  care  to  St.  Ferffinando^ 
time  half  an  hour,  then  a  calecbe,-  or  <^ 
peptic  cairiage  (for  which  do  not  pay  over 
four  reals),  to  Carracca.  The  naval  school 
establishmenti  are  very  fine. 

Trevelen  wishing  to  return  to  England 
via  Lisbon  and  Oporto  may  tske  steamen 
fhmi  Cadiz  or  from  Gibrsltar.  There  are 
several  lines  running,  but  they  are  bo^ 
Yery  irregular  in  time  and  price.  Yon  will 
always  be  able  to  ascertain  at  the  hotel 
when  ships  intend  sailing,  by  the  printed 
bills  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  reading- 
room,  or  in  the  streets.  Wo  have  never 
yet  seen  a  guide-book  that  gave,  or  coald 
give,  the  correct  time.  We  were  detained 
last  winter  over  a  week  at  Gibraltar,  wail- 
ing for  a  steamer  to  Malaga,  although  it  is 
said  they  sail  every  other  day.  The  IV 
ninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company 
have  a  line,  and  there  are  several  Spanish 
or  French  lines  between  Cadiz  and  Lisfaoa. 
Time,  8  hours;  fore  820  reals.  Fare  for 
embarking  and  disembarking,  four  rals 
each;  also  four  reals  each  trunk. 

LISBON  (Portugal). 

Ztf&on,  the  capital  of  Fbrtugal,  is  situated 
at  the  month  of  the  Tagus.  Ithasapopa- 
lation  of  76,000  inhabitente.  Hotels,  Bra^ 
gansa  and  cTulfiKeMce.  The  approach  to 
the  city  is  defended  by  the  Castle  of  Be- 
lem ;  at  this  point  the  Tagus  is  not  over 
a  mUe  in  breadth,  bat  abovo  Lisbon  It  ex- 
pands into  a  spacious  and  magnificent  har- 
bor, and  the  site  of  the  city  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  admirably  adapM 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce.  The  new 
part  of  the  city  (which  oocnpies  the  aita  of 
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that  portion  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 

of  1765)  ia  well  built,  contains  fine  bouses, 

and  wide,  spacious  streets ;  but  the  greater 

portion  consists  of  narrow,  winding,  and 

dirty  streets ;  and  it  is  now,  as  it  was  when 

Byron  entered  it,  a  very  filthy  city. 

•«  Whoso  enttreth  within  thii}  town. 

That,  yhinitig  far,  celestial  Kems  to  be, 
Dlw:oa>«olHte  will  wander  up  and  down    - 

*Mid  mnnj  thing.^  unsi^'^htly  to  strange  ce ; 
For  hat  and  palace  show  like  filthily ; 

Tlie  dingy  denizens  are  rear'd  in  dirt; 
Mo  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt, 
Though  spent  with  Kgyprs  plague,  unkempt,  un- 
washed, unhurt.*' 

Few  cities  in  Europe  have  so  few  fine  pub- 
lic buildings  as  Lisbon.  The  Cathedral  is 
a  large  Moorish  structure,  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  Cas- 
tello  or  citadel.  Nearly  all  the  hills  are 
crowned  with  churches  and  convents,  and 
look  like  castles  or  palaces.  One  of  the 
finest  squares  in  the  city  is  the  Commer- 
cio,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  eques- 
trian bronze  statue  of  Joseph  I. ;  on  the 
west  side  stands  the  Public  Library;  on 
the  east  the  Custom-house,  Exchange,  and 
East  India  House.  A  flight  of  steps  de- 
scend from  tbe  square  to  the  water.  The 
Hodo  is  another  fine  squaro :  in  it  stands 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition. 
Here  autos  da  fi  were  once  celebrated 
which  so  disgraced  Portugal.  The  Church 
of  the  Martyrs  should  be  visited :  it  is 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Alphonso  I. 
mounted  the  walls  of  Lislx>n  and  took  it 
Axnn  the  Moors. 

From  the  Rocio  Square,  or  Plaza  of  the 
Inquisition,  there  are  three  or  four  streets 
that  run  to  the  river  parallel  with  each 
other;  the  houses  are  huge,  and  as  high  as 
castles ;  and  one  of  the  streets,  the  Alem- 
crin,  is  occupied  on  either  side  by  the  pal- 
aces of  the  principal  Portuguese  nobility. 
Some  of  them  are  occupied  by  gold  and 
silver  smiths,  and  ore  named  accordingly. 
Mr.  Borrow  says,  in  reference  to  the  aque- 
duct, "  With  all  its  ruin  and  desolation, 
Lisbon  is  unquestionably  the  most  re- 
markable city  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in, 
perhaps,  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter  into  minute  details 
concerning  it ;  I  shall  content  myself  with 
remarking  that  it  is  quite  as  much  deserv- 
ing  the  attentkm  of  artists  as  Rome  itself. 
True  it  is  that,  though  it  abounds  with 
oburebee,  it  has  no  gigantic  cathedral,  like 


St.  Peter's,  to  attract  the  eye,  and  fill  it 
with  wonder;  yet. I  boldly  say  that  there 
is  no  monument  of  man's  labor  and  skill, 
pertaining  either  to  ancient  or  modem 
Bome,  for  whatever  purpose  designed, 
which  can  rival  the  water-works  of  Lis- 
bon ;  I  mean  the  stupendous  aqueduct 
whose  principal  arches  cross  the  valley  to 
the  northeast  of  Lisbon,  and  which  dis- 
cbarges its  little  runnel  of  cool  and  deli- 
cious water  into  tbe  rocky  cisterns  within 
that  beautiful  edifice  called  the  Mother  of 
the  Waten,  from  whence  all  Lisbon  is  sup- 
plied with  the  crystal  lymph,  though  the 
source  ia  seven  leagues  distant.  Let  trav- 
elers devote  one  entire  morning  to  inspect- 
ing the  Arcos  and  the  Mai  das  agoas,  after 
which  they  may  repair  to  the  English 
church  and  cemetery,  P^re  la  Chaise  in 
miniature,  where,  if  they  be  of  England, 
they  may  well  be  excused  if  they  kiss  the 
cold  tomb,  as  I  did,  of  the  author  of  *  Amo- 
lis,'  the  most  singular  genius  which  their 
island  ever  produced,  whose  works  it  has 
long  been  the  fashion  to  abuse  in  public 
and  read  in  secret.  In  the  same  cemetery 
rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Doddridge,  an- 
other English  author  ef  another  stamp,  but 
justly  admired  and  esteemed." 

The  railroad  in  progress  to  Madrid  is 
now  finished  as  far  as  Badafotj  on  the 
Spanish  frontier.  This  strongly  fortified 
city  will  well  repay  a  visit.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  River  Guadiana,  and 
has  sustained  repeated  sieges.  It  was  tak- 
en by  storm  by  the  British  army  in  1812. 
It  contains  1800  inhabitants,  has  some  man- 
ufactures, and  carries  on  a  large  contra- 
band teade  across  the  fh>ntier. 

The  time  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto  is  19 
houn.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor is  difficult  to  cross,  and  steamera  gen- 
erally lie  off  the  city  unless  the  tides  are 
favorable. 

The  famous  red  wine  called  Port,  Oporto, 
Porto,  which  is  so  extensively  produced 
in  the  adjoining  district,  derives  its  name 
from  this  city.  It  contains  100,000  in- 
habitants, is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
tbe  River  Douro,  about  two  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  the  second  city  in  the  king- 
dom. Although  it  has  large  manufactures 
of  silk,  linen,  hats,  etc.,  its  chief  depend- 
ence is  on  its  verv  extensive  wine  trade. 
The  city  ia  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked 
with  towen.     A  quay  extends  its  whole 
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length.  The  houses  are  genenUj  well 
built  and  whitewashed.  On  the  snmmit 
of  the  saiToimding  hills,  which  encircle  the 
cit}'  in  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  are  the 
very  elegant  houses  and  gardens  of  the 
principal  merchants.  The  CatAedral  is  a 
fine  bulling,  dating  back  to  the  12th  cen- 
torj.  The  churches  are  numerous;  the 
principal,  Dot  Clerigot,  has  one  of  the  high- 
est steeples  in  Europe.  The  Episcopal  Pal- 
ace, Hotel  de  Ville,  and  Hospital  are  also 
fine  buildings.  It  is  connected  with  Villa 
Nova  de  Gaya,  its  principal  suburb,  by  an 
elegant  suspension  bridge.  On  this  side 
of  the  river  an  the  immense  vaults,  or 
lodget,  in  which  the  wine  is  chiefly  kept 
until  it  is  stored.  The  exports  of  Port 
wine  are  immense,  England  alone  import- 
ing nearly  80,000  pipes  yeariy.  The  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  are  also  very 
large.  The  principal  wine-growera  and 
sliipperB  in  Oporto  are  Sandeman  &  Co. 
Their  exclusive  agents  in  the  United 
States,  C.  MaletU  &  Co.,  Beaver  Street, 
New  York.  The  climate  of  Oporto  is 
pleasant  in  summer,  but  damp  and  toggy 
during  the  winter. 

The  time  from  Oporto  to  Vt'go  is  ten 
hours.  Vigo  stands  upon  the  shores  of  a 
splendid  bay,  upon  the  lower  slope  of  a 
lofty  hill,  favored  by  the  elements  on  ev- 
ery side,  and  embosomed  in  a  scene  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the 
most  spacious  in  Europe.  The  town  con- 
tains 7000  inhabitants.  It  was  here  that 
the  funous  Armada  started  to  subjugate 
England.  It  was  here,  also,  that  the  unit- 
ed fleets  of  England  and  Holland  triumph- 
ed over  those  of  France  and  Spain,  c^itur- 
ing  and  sinking  some  thirty  ships.  The 
town  is  protected  by  a  strong  fort  at  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

The  time  from  Cadiz  to  GibruUar  is  one 
day.  Fare  90  reals  by  steamer.  .Of  course 
you  can  make  the  trip  by  land,  but  the 
roads  are  bad,  and  there  is  little  use  of 
pahiting  them  on  paper  with  "historical 
recollections"  and  **  sunn v  South."  The 
former  can  be  called  up  as  well  in  a  rall^ 
road  car  as  jolted  out  of  you  on  a  Spanish 
road,  and  the  laliter  can  be  better  eigoyed 
on  a  steamer  than  on  the  scorching  side  of 
a  sand-hill. 

Gibraltar, — This  is  the  most  sinfoilar- 
looking  mountain  in  the  world,  and  one 
which  a  celebrated  writer  says  "  can  nei- 
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I  ther  be  described  by  pen  nor  pencil,  and 
'  at  wliich  the  eye  is  never  satisfied  at  gas- 
ing."  The  name  of  this  fortress  b  de- 
rived firom  the  Moorish  conqueror  Gebd  Ta- 
rik,  or  the  Hill  of  Tarik,  Gabel  signifyiBg 
hill,  who  contriboted  oonsidcnbly  to  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  having  landed  bere  in 
711.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  un- 
der Guzman  el  Bueno  in  1809,  and  w«s  r»- 
conqnered  by  the  Moors  in  1883^  who  held 
it  up  to  the  middle  of  tiie  15th  centiny, 
when  it  was  again  retaken  by  the  Span- 
iards nnder  Juan  Fetr^  and  anotlaer  of 
the  Guzmans,  in  whose  hands  it  remained 
until  its  conquest  by  the  En^ish  ia  1701. 
It  was  attacked  suddenly  by  some  ^g"g^Tt^ 
forces  under  Sur  George  Cooke,  who  only 
Ibnnd  ei^ty  men  in  the  garrison,  who  io»- 
mediately  ran  away.  George  I.  cared  Toy 
little  for  its  possession,  and  the  lg»g'S«fc 
nation  thought  it  but  a  barren  rock  not 
worth  the  charge.  It  was  secured  to  £n- 
i^and  in  1718  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
George  III.  oflbred  it  to  Spain  if  she  would 
refuse  to  sell  Florida  to  Bonapsite.  It 
was  blockaded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1727  for 
several  months  without  any  success ;  but 
its  most  memorable  siege  was  that  which 
begun  in  1779,  and  lasted  four  years.  Here 
the  whole  combined  forces  of  Franc«  and 
Spain,  fleet  and  army,  with  immense  float- 
ing batteries  invented  by  Chevalier  d*Ar- 
con,  were  brought  into  action,  but  of  no 
avaiL  The  siege  ended  with  two  of  the 
floatuig  batteries  being  set  on  fbe  with 
redact  shot.  Their  magazines  blew  up^ 
aiid  the  garrison  of  the  fort  were  obliged 
to  rescue  their  perishing  enemies  ftam.  the 
flames  and  waves ;  since  which  time  Gil>- 
nltar  has  remained  not  only  the  brightest 
gem  in  the  crown  of  England,  but  a  bridle 
in  the  months  of  Fnnce  and  Spain. 
.  The  population  of  Gibraltar  is  about 
21,000,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  6000. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Cbt^Botme^ 
King't  Arma^  and  Spanith  Hotel—till  poor. 
The  fortress  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
a  mountaindus  rock,  projecting  into  As 
sea  about  three  miles,  being  nearly  three 
quarten  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  north 
side,  which  connects  it  with  the  land,  is 
perpendicular,  and  wholly  unapproacha- 
ble. The  south  and  east  sides  are  steep 
and  rugged.  The  west  side,  (konting  the 
bay  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is  the  <mkj 
one  susceptible  of  access;  but  hcoe  tha 
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strength  of  >hd  fortress  is  apparently  im- 
pregnable. The  principal  batteries  are  all 
easemated,  and  traverses  are  constructed 
to  prevent  mischief  from  exploding  Bhells. 
Vast  galleries  are  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  mounted  with  the  latest  improve- 
ment in  the  heaviest  cannon. 

In  examining  the  galleries  be  certain 
you  go  on  horseback,  else  you  will  discov- 
er the  exertion  too  laborious.  The  ser- 
geant who  shows  you  through  expects  a 
fee  of  not  less  than  an  English  shilling. 
After  visiting  the  galleries,  continue  the 
ascent  to  the  signal-house,  then  descend  to 
Europa  Point.  It  would  be  well  to  take 
a  vcUet  tie  place  for  a  day :  the^'  are  very 
plenty,  as  the  natives,  wha  are  called  Scor- 
pions, are  bom  couriers.  The  town  is  com- 
posed of  one  long  street,  called  Waterport 
Street,  with  some  very  short  pnes  running 
up  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  right  angles. 
The  end  of  the  rock  toward  the  Straits  is 
reserved  exclusively  for  military  purposes, 
each  M  barracks,  parade-grounds,  etc.  The 
principal  parade-ground,  however,  is  on 
the  isthmus  which  separates  the  rock  from 
the  peninsula,  adjoining  the  neutral  ground 
which  lies  between  the  English  and  Span- 
ish outposts :  here  reviews  and  sham  bat- 
tles are  continually  taking  place.  There 
is  fine  shooting  in  *^Cork  woods,"  in  the 
neighborhood,  of  St.  Roque :  wild  -  fowl, 
woodcocks,  and  partridges  in  abundance ; 
and  nearly  every  evening  before  the  gates 
are  dosed,  numerous  ofiicers  on  horseback, 
with  their  guns  slung  over  their  shoulder, 
may.  be  met  slowly  returning  from  the 
sport,  their  swollen  game-! tags  testifying  to 
their  success. 

.  It  is  hard  to  make  EInglishmen  believe 
to-day,  especially  those  who  have  not  vis- 
ited Gibraltar,  that  the  Rock  is  only  serv- 
iceable to  Great  Britain  as  a  naval  station. 
They  will  insist  that  it  commands  the  en- 
trance to  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  a  bridle 
in  the  mouths  of  France  and  Spain.  That 
might  have  been  so  before  the  days  of 
.steamers ;  a  never-ending  current,  setting 
into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  must  continually 
bring  sailing  vessels  under  the  guns  of  the 
forts  while  endeavoring  to  beat  out  with 
light  and  baffling,  winds;  but  now,  even 
did  England  possess  the  fortifications  of 
Ceuta  on  the  African  shore,  what  injury 
.could  the  forts  do  steam-vessels  passing 


through  a  strait  ikurteen  miles  tcide^  every 
part  of  which  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
largest  tonnage.  It  is  all  a  myth ;  while 
its  possession  keeps  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Spain,  and  makes  her  constantly  an  ally 
for  every  enemy  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Bright  is  trying  to  make  the  nation  under- 
stand it,  but  without  much  success. 

You  must  by  all  means  make  an  excop- 
sion  to  Tangier,  into  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
fine-looking  Moors,  the  former  occupants 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Steamers  leave 
every  two  days,  as  most  of  the  beef  used 
by  the  Bock  comes  from  AfHca. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Tangier,  distance  40 
miles ;  &re  40  reals.  From  the  shore  to 
the  boat  the  tariff  is  any  thing  the  boatmen 
can  get,  from  $1  to  10  cents.  At  Tangier 
the  landing  is  very  difficult,  and  the  boat- 
men worse  than  at  the  Rock.  The  price 
from  six  shillings  to  sixpence,  and  if  you 
are  not  torn  to  rags  between  rival  boatmen, 
consider  yourself  lucky.  The  competition 
is  immense ;  but  if  you  remain  quiet,  and 
pretend  you  don*t  want  to  go  on  shore,  the 
fall  in  price  is  very  rapid.  When  in  the 
small  boat,  don't  by  any  means  consider 
yourself  on  shore ;  the  worst  is  to  come. 
The  shore  shelves  so  gradually  that  the 
boat,  which  is  of  large. size,  with  deep  keel 
—on  purpose,  we  suppose — can  not  come 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  shore. 
There  are,  perhaps,  three  unfortunate  vic- 
tims to  be  divided. between  fifty  ravenous 
wolves.  A  small  dock,  or  floating  bridge, 
might  be  erected  at  a  trifling  expense,  that 
the  boat  could  land  her  passengers;  but 
that  would  deprive  the  »mperor*s  liege  sub- 
jects of  their  natural  rights,  so  you  must 
submit  to. being  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  lusty,  and  we  might,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  say,  dirty  Moor,  and  perhaps 
have  him  tripped  up  in  the  water  by  one 
of  the  twenty  disappointed  ones. 

When  getting  on  the  Moor's  back  to  be 
carried  on  shore,  don't  hang  with  your 
arms  round  his  neck,  preventing  his  loco> 
motion  and  your  own  safe^,  but  seat  your- 
self boldly  on  his  shoulders,  your  limbs 
hanging  down  in  front ;  of  course,  we  are 
speaking  of  gentlemen  travelers.  After 
adopting  this  method,  and  doing  it  once  or 
twice,  you  will  find  it  much  more  pleasant 
and  certainly  safer,  as  the  water  is  often 

up  to  your  carrier's   armpits.     Colonel 
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Crockett  describes  a  nest  of  rannen  after 
baggage  as  one  of  the  **  awfullest"  messes 
in  the  world.  lie  never  saw  the  Moors 
and  Jews  on  the  shores  of  Tangier.  Give 
them  half  a  real,  they  want  more ;  give 
them  fifty,  they  want  more.  A  liberal  dis- 
play of  pistol  and  knife  is  the  only  way  to 
rid  you  of  the  annoyance.  A  real  will  be 
ample  pay.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  Tangier  but  the  natives.  It  is  a  filthy, 
dirty  towiit  with  narrow  streets,  and  mis- 
erable one-stoiy  houses.  The  population 
is  about  11,000.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity 
is  most  rich.  We  are  ably  represented  in 
our  consul  there,  Mr.M*Math,of  Ohio,wlK> 
deserves  a  better  situation. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Malaga^  via  Ronda,  by 
land,  is  37  hours ;  time,  two  days. 

Ronda  possesses  a  Moorish  castle,  a  Do- 
minican convent,  a  Moorish  tower.  Visit 
the  Nereid's  Grotto.  The  views  from  the 
Alameda  are  most  magnificent.  The  air 
of  this  town  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and 
the  gentry  of  Seville  and  Malaga  make  it 
their  summer  residence. 

The  easiest  and  most  direct  route,  how- 
ever, is  by  steamer,  and  the  Spanish  coast 
along  which  you  pass  is  most  picturesque. 

Malaga,  the  chief  sea-port  of  Andalucia, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Spain.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
wide  bay,  bordered  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  flanked  by  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
its  ancient  fortifications,  which  cover  the 
rising  hUls  on  the  east.  The  town  is  rap- 
idly increasing  in  population.  According 
to  the  Almanac  de  Grotha  of  1867— to  which 
authority  we  are  indebted  for  our  popula- 
tions, it  being  considered  the  most  correct, 
and  is  issued  yearly — ^it  has  now  118,050. 
Hotel,  Alameda^  the  best  in  the  city.  Jacob 
Lobo  1b  a  good  valet—speaks  five  languages. 

Malaga  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. It  came  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bomans  and  Goths,  and  ftom 
them,  in  714,  to  the  Moors,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  Ferdinand  in  1487,  after  a 
fearful  siege. 

The  city  commands  an  immense  trade 
in  wine,  raisins,  and  other  fruits,  such  as 
grapes,  figs,  and  lemons.  Its  trade  in 
brandy  and  olive  oil  is  also  very  large. 
Its  great  trade,  however,  is  its  &r-famed 
Malaga  wine,  of  which  from  thirty  to  for- 
ty thousand  butts  are  annually  produced ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  nearly  all  is  exported 
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to  the  United  States.  This  wine  is  dry, 
sweet,  and  luscious.  The  best  wine  is 
frrom  a  white  grape;  but,  being  mingled 
with  the  arrope  (five  butts  boiled  to  one, 
to  give  color),  a  peculiar  taste  is  imparted, 
the  wine  being  a  little  browned  in  the 
boiling.  More  care  is  taken  of  the  Shsnj, 
The  grape  contains  much  more  alcohd 
than  that  from  which  the  Sherry  is  pro- 
duced. There  is  also  a  white  wine  made 
from  a  coarse  inferior  grape ;  it  b  veij 
strong,  very  bad,  and  is  exported  and 
passed  off  for  the  growth  of  the  Sheny 
district.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Malaga 
wine  now  made,  viz.,  Malaga,  Monntaiii, 
and  Lagrimas.  The  last  is  the  richest 
and  best,  and  is  made  ftcgn  the  droppings 
of  the  grape  while  suspended,  not  fraa 
pressure,  as  is  the  ordinary  custom. 

Malaga  being  solely  a  commercial  city, 
there  are  neither  pictures  nor  other  worics 
of  art  to  examine.  The  principal  build- 
ing is  the  Cathedral,  which  was  erected  hi 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  An  el^^t 
mosque  was  pulled  down  to  make  roooDi 
for  it.  The  present  building  is  only  noted 
for  its  spire,  270  feet  high,  and  its  veiy 
beautiful  choir,  carved  in  bold  relief,  rep- 
resenting the  twelve  apostles  and  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  saints.  Then 
is  also  a  bishop*s  palace  and  several  hos- 
pitals. There  are  many  American  and 
English  merchants  who  reside  at  Miilaga. 
Beggars  and  loafers  are  also  very  numer- 
ous. 

The  climate  of  Malaga  is  tempeivto  and 
salubrious,  the  sky  is  constantly  clear  and 
bright,  and  invalids,  especially  those  af- 
flicted with  diseases  of  the  lungs,  will  find 
its  even  temperature  superior  to  most 
places  on  the  Continent  The  fountains 
of  the  city,  which  are  numerous,  are  sap- 
plied  by  the  aqueduct  of  San  TWmo,  whidi 
receives  the  water  of  the  Guadalmedina 
some  five  miles  firom  Malaga. 

From  Malaga  to  Granada  there  are  two 
roads.  Take  the  diligence  to  Loja  by  aH 
means ;  then  cars  to  Granada.  Hme :  dil- 
igence, 10  hours;  rail,  2  hours — ^fare,  ia 
coup6,  110  reals.  The  other  road  is  by 
Antequera,  less  diligence,  but  more  uncer- 
tain. 

Gra$iadd\&  situated  on  a  beautiftil  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Darro.  Its  pres- 
ent population  is  about  100,000 — one  fifth 
of  the  Moorish  population  when  it  was  cap- 
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tured  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  century.  Best  hotel  is 
the  Was^ingUm  Iroingy  near  the  Alhambra. 
Before  visiting  Granada  ire  would  ad- 
vise travelers  to  read  Prescott's  **  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,"  and  Washington  Ir- 
ving's  "Alhambra."  Mr. Ford,  however, 
says  he  lived  two  years  in  the  Alhambra, 
and  that  Tia  Frasquita  was  **  cross  and 
crabbed,"  Dolores  was  "ill-favored  and 
mercenary,"  and  Mateo  was  a  "  chattering 
blockhead."  By  stretching  the  imagina- 
tion a  little,  and  supposing  these  individu- 
als heroes  and  heroines,  we  can  see  nearly 
all  the  rest  as  described. 

Granada  was  originally  a  fortress  of 
Phoenician  origin.  Very  little  was  known 
of  its  histor}*^  before  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  present  city  was  founded  by 
the  Moors  in  the  10th  century,  and  soon 
acquired  considerable  importance,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  king- 
dom 'of  Cordova.  In  1226  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Mohammed 
Alhamar,  in  whose  family  it  continued  un- 
til conquered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
after  a  year's  siege,  in  1492.  After  va- 
rious attempts  to  convert  the  Moors  who 
remained  to  Christianity,  in  which  the'  big- 
oted ecclesiastics  were  totally  unsuccess- 
ful, they  Mere  finally  expelled  from  Spain 
in  1609  and  1610.  This  insane  measure 
was  carried  out  throughout  the  kingdom, 
depriving  it  of  many  of  its  most  influential 
citizens. 

The  plain  on  which  Granada  is  situated 
ia  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  the  world.    It 
is  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
aea,  and  at  the  northern  base  of  the  beau- 
tiful mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
aninmits  of  which  are  always  covered  with 
mow,  moderating  the  glowing  atmosphere 
-frith  cool  and  refreshing  breezes.    No  won- 
der that  Boabdil,  the  last  of  the  Moorish 
sovereigns,  turned  and  wept  as  he  survey- 
ed this  magnificent  city,  with  its  800,000 
inhabitants,  its  countless  spires,  its  glorious 
Alhambra,  the  residence  of  his  forefathers, 
and  the  finest  specimen  of  the  arabesque 
style  of  architecture  the  world  has  ever 
-vritnesscd.     It  is  said  he  turned  and  wept 
mt  the  shining  prospect  beneath  him  as  he 
-wvund  along  the  mountain  pass  that  con- 
ducts to  the  shore.      The  present  streets 
of  Granada  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  bad- 
ly paved ;  but  its  gushing  fountains,  ter- 


raced gardens,  shining  domes,  minarets, 
and  steeples,  present  in  the  distance  a  beaur 
tif  nl  scene,  and  proclaim  its  Oriental  origin. 

The  great  charm  and  object  of  interest 
is,  of  course,  the  Alhambra,  Tliis  irregu- 
lar mass  of  houses,  towers,  and  fortifica- 
tions— ^this  Acropolis  of  Granada — is  situ^ 
ated  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  which 
overlooks  the  city  and  projects  into  the 
plain,  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century  by  Abu-Abdallah,  and  was 
most  gorgeousl}'  decorated  by  Yusef  I.  It 
remained  the  residence  of  the  Moorish  sov- 
ereigns for  250  years,  when  its  degradation 
commenced,  after  the  capture  of  the  ci^. 
Under  the  charge  of  the  monks  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  the  purification  of  **the 
abominations  of  the  Moors"  began.  The 
beautiful  gilding,  the  Intricate  stucco,  the 
ornamental  arabesque,  the  whole  gossamer 
fabric,  was  polluted  with  lehketeath,  and 
became  a  prison  for  convicts  and  thieves. 
For  two  centuries  it  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  keepers,  who  used  the  best  apart- 
ments for  their  donkeys  and  sheep. 

To  visit  the  Alliamlira  it  is  decidedly 
necessary  to  take  a  valet  de  place,  wheth- 
er you  have  a  courier  or  not  The  fiimous 
Emanuel  Bensaken  is  still  alive,  has  been 
acting  as  guide  here  for  forty  years,  and 
is  stored  with  historical  and  local  informal 
tion ;  and  although  we  do  think  he  lost  our 
guide-book,  in  which  we  had  many  valua- 
ble notes,  purposely f  and  made  a  very  lame 
excuse  on  finding  it  when  the  police  was 
mentioned,  we  would  advise  his  being  em- 
ployed, none  other  being  so  valuable ;  for 
how  can  a  man  be  expected  to  visit  the 
cock-fight  on  Sunday  mornings  and  the 
bull-fight  Sunday  afternoons  unless  he  pick 
up  some  perquisites?  We  hope  we  were 
mistaken;  but  the  circumstances  were 
very  suspicious,  although  a  recent  traveler 
speaks  of  Ben  in  the  ibllowing  strain: 
**  Bensaken's  manner  was  highly  charac- 
teristic. He  was  something  between  the 
old  tnrveled  colonel,  whom  yon  meet  at  the 
clubs,  and  a  faithful  old  English  game* 
keeper.  His  dress  was  too  seedy  for  the 
colonel ;  his  hard,  grave  bearing  too  dig- 
nified for  the  gamekeeper.  His  face  was 
the  old  soldier*s,  but  his  legs  were  the  legs 
of  common  life.  This  moment  he  leaned 
forward,  astute  and  sagacious  as  Talley- 
rand, to  propose  some  plan  of  l)afiling  the 
greed  of  Spanish  landlords ;  the  next  he 
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ran  off  with  all  the  hamble  servility  of  the 
•dd  man  at  a  hotel,  to  do  our  meanest  de- 
sires— ^hire  us  horseSf  or  talce  places  for  us 
at  the  bull-ring.  *  Stunning  old  fellow, 
Ben,'  Spanker  used  to  say,  when  we  found 
him  sitting  at  the  hotel  door,  waiting  our 
return  from  some  expedition,  bis  commis- 
sion well  done,  and  all  we  needed  antici- 
pated. He  called  us  at  preternatural  hours, 
before  the  hotel  waiters  were  up,  checked 
and  pruned  our  bills,  advised  us  on  pur- 
chasesi  bought  us  cold  chickens  and  mel- 
ons for  our  coach  journeys,  filled  our  wine- 
flasks,  draifged  oa  to  diligence  offices  an 
hour  too  soon,  never  forgot  the  salt  in  a 
picnic  parcel,  asked  a  mere  trifle  for  his 
daily  services,  and,  when  we  shook  liands 
with  him  at  parting,  almost  shed  tears. 
*The  faithful  feudal  old  buffer!'  as  Spank- 
er exclaimed,  watching  him  till  his  old 
white  hat  faded  out  of  sight.  I  would 
have  trusted  ihithfnl  old  Eien  with  untold 
gold.  Compared  with  guides  in  general — 
half  wolf,  half  parrot,  their  fathers  alliga- 
tors and  their  mothers  sharks — Ben  was  a 
perfect  Cid,  a  gentleman  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  tips  of  his  toes.  He  had 
only  one  tongue,  had  Ben ;  and  his  heart 
was  pure  and  transparent  as  if  it  had  been 
one  flawless  crystal.  There  was  no  whin- 
ing cant  about  Ben.  May  no  nettles  grow 
upon  his  grave,  but  roses  of  the  pure  blood! 
Bon  was  a  man  of  knightly  honor,  and  as 
like  Don  Quixote  in  face,  and  stature,  and 
bearing  as  though  he  had  been  his  twin 
brother.^'  And  still  poor  old  Ben  lott  our 
guide-book.  We  would  have  given  fifty 
dollars  sooner  than  have  been  compelled 
to  suspect  him,  his  appearance  command- 
ing our  pity,  certainly,  if  nothing  else. 

Be  careful  and  take  a  run  up  to  the  Al- 
hambra  before  breakfast,  else  you  are  sure 
to  meet  some  egotistical  Englishman  who 
arrived  yesterday,  and  every  traveler 
knows  with  what  supreme  contempt  the 
man  who  arrived  yesterday  condescends 
to  explain  what  he  has  seen,  without  being 
asked,  to  the  man  who  arrived  to-day. 

The  Alhambra  is  reached  by  a  lovely 
sloping  walk,  shaded  on  either  side  by 
splendid  old  English  elms,  the  roots  of 
which  arc  washed  by  gurgling  brooks  of 
the  coolest  and  clearest  water,  brought 
down  from  the  perpetual  snow-clad  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  This  snowy  range 
is  a  perpetual  fertilizer,  which  is  common- 
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surate  with  the  heat,  as  the  warmer  the 
weather  the  greater  the  melting;  hence 
the  productiveness  of  this  garden  of  the 
world.  Bensaken  infonned  na  that  the 
nightingales  which  tenant  the  wooded 
slopes  sing  here  both  day  and  night,  keep- 
ing time  with  the  music  of  the  bnbUing 
water.  A  sudden  torn  in  the  avenue  leads 
you  to  the  Gate  of  Justice.  On  the  tower 
above  the  outer  gate  an  open  band  is  scnl^ 
tared,  and  above  the  inner  arch  a  key. 
The  Moorish  legend  is  that  these  gates 
would  never  be  opened  to  the  Chriatiia 
until  the  hand  took  the  key.  Seeing  that 
there  was  some  twenty-five  feet  of  eoGd 
masonry  between  them,  it  did  not  seem 
very  probable.  Inside  the  arch,  in  a  nichci, 
is  a  miraculous  wooden  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, painted  by  St.  Luke !  which  is  shown 
once  a  year,  on  the  2d  of  January. 

Previous  to  entering  ^e  Alhambia  as- 
cend the  Torre  de  la  VeXa^  and  witness,  ia 
addition  to  the  shape  and  size  of  tlie  an- 
cient palace,  one  of  the  most  gloriona  pano* 
ramie  views  the  eye  ever  dwelt  upon,  it 
was  upon  this  tower  that  Cardinal  Men- 
doza  first  hoisted  the  Christian  flag,  ay- 
infr,  with  a  loud  voice,  "Granada  is  tak- 
en ! "  *'  Granada  is  taken !''  In  this  wstch- 
tower  hangs  a  bell,  which  is  sounded  on 
particular  occasions,  one  of  which,  Janoary 
2d,  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of 
Granada,  is  a  great  f&to-day,  when  large 
numbers  of  the  peasantry  ascend  the  tow- 
er for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  beil, 
which  guarantees  to  each  maid  a  good  hus- 
band. The  louder  the  ring,  the  better  the 
husband. 

After  reading  the  inscription  recordings 
the  fact  of  Mendoza's  waving  the  flag  of 
Leon  and  Castile  on  the  night  of  the  sur- 
render, ask  old  Ben  to  point  out  to  yoa  the 
Gorge  of  Loja,  where  the  messenger  of  the 
repenting  Isabella  reached  Columbas,  re- 
questing his  return.  From  the  same  spot 
the  sultan's  mules  brought  the  snow  lior 
his  iced  sherbets.  Nearly  at  your  feet  lies 
the  gate  where  our  Wiuhington  Irving 
tells  us  the  brave  Moorish  Decius,  seeing 
the  city.was  lost,  sallied  out  to  die  in  the 
Spanish  camp. 

As  you  approach  the  entrance  to  the 
Alfiambra,  the  unfinished  palace  of  Charles 
y.  seems  to  block  the  way.  It  is  a  com- 
plete square  of  185  feet,  buUt  of  large  falods 
of  variegated  marble.     The  fafade 
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split  by  an  earthquake,  which  frighteoed 
the  emperor,  who  stopped  the  work.  It 
was  ofiered  to  Wellington  if  he  would  fin- 
ish it ;  bat  he  preferred  the  vast  estate  of 
^oto  df.  Roma,  cdmprisinp!  4000  acres,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  which  is  still  in 
possession  of  his  family.  It  lies  about 
eight  miles  from  Granada,  and  produces 
the  present  duke  some  $20,000  per  annum. 
Its  principal  production  is  olive-oil.  In 
the  centre  of  the  palace  is  an  immense  cir- 
cular pcUi),  96  feet  in  diameter,  with  circu- 
lar colonnades  18  feet  wide.  There  are  82 
Doric  columns  on  the  first  story,  and  32 
Ionic  on.  the  second.  The  arena  has  since 
been  used  as  a  bull-ring.  The  pillars  are 
now  much  damaged,  and  it  is  fast  mould- 
ering to  pieces. ' 

On  arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  Al- 
hambra,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  twenty 
reals  to  the  custodian ;  after  the  first  visit 
nothing  ia  demanded.  The  fee  is  the  same 
for  one  person  or  for  a  party.  Since  the 
visit  of  the  Queen  Isabel  in  1862,  orders 
have  been  given  for  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  palace  to  all  its  pristine  Moorish 
grandeur.  A  gentleman  named  Contre- 
ras  has  charge  of  the  work ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Alhambra  will  be  fully  equal  in 
loveliness  to  what  it  was  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Yusef  I.,  when  the  Arab  poet  described 
it  as  **a  palace  of  transparent  cr^'stal; 
those  who  look  at  it  imagine  it  to  be  the 
ocean.  My  pillars  were  brought  from 
Eden,  my  gaiden  is  the  garden  of  Para- 
dise; of  hewn  jewels  are  my  walls,  and 
my  ceilings  are  dyed  with  the  hues  of  the 
wings  of  angch.  I  was  paved  with  petri- 
fied flowers,  and  those  who  sec  me  laugh 
and  sing . . . ."  M.  Contreras  is  now  pro- 
ducing copies,  beautifully  colored  in  the 
original  style,  of  many  of  the  gems  of  the 
Alhambra,  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
other  crowned  heads.  Architects  wishing 
copies  of  any  of  the  different  styles  can 
receive  them  by  addressing  M.  Contreras, 
Spain.  The  beautiful  filigree  carving  is 
as  fine  as  needle-work. 

You  first  enter  the  patio  called  the  de  la 
Alberca,  or  "Fish-pond,''  formerly  the 
bathing-place  of  laughing  sultanas.  This 
^reat  marble  tank  or  liath  is  111  feet  long 
by  24  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  hedges 
of  green  glossy  mjTtles.  Thence  to  the 
mofique,  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
iumed  into  a  chapel,  and  Charles  V.  dis- 


figured by  his  alterations.  Near  the  en- 
trance to  the  mosque,  notice  the  exquisite 
niche  in  which  the  Koran  was  kept.  You 
are  next  shown  the  Repose-'room,  where  the 
king  and  queen  reposed  after  coming  from 
the  bath  •  rooms,  which  are  farther  on : 
these  consist  of  the  Bano  del  Roy  and  £1 
Baiio  del  Principe,  The  suite  of  rooms 
above  the  Repose-room  were  altered  for 
the  accommodation  of  Charles  Y.  after  his 
marriage,  and  here  he  spent  hia  honeymoon. 
We  now  ascend  the  stairs  to  the  principal 
apartment,  the  Hall  of  the  Embataadon: 
the  walls  are  all  Moorish.  The  saloon  is 
36  feet  square  and  75  high,  running  up  into 
the  Tower  of  Comares.  The  ceiling  was 
formerly  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  but  is 
now  wood,  ornamented  with  red,  blue,  and 
gold,  in  the  stalactite  honey-comb  style. 
The  open  space  for  the  royal  throne  is  op- 
posite the  entrance.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
sat  here  in  state  during  his  recent  visit. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  poetic  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Arabic.  Underneath  this  hall 
were  the  state  prisons,  whence  Ayeshah  let 
down  Boabdil  in  a  basket.  Xfter  passing 
through  the  8ala  de  la  Barca,  we  ascend 
to  the  small  dressing-room  of  the  sultanas. 
The  walls  were  painted  in  arabesque  by 
Charles  Y.,  and  represent  sea-fights,  battle 
of  Lcpanto,  and  other  fights.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the'  room  is  a  marble  slab  drilled 
with  holes,  over  which  stood  the  sultanas 
while  perfumes  came  up  through  the  holes 
as  they  dressed  to  receive  their  royal  lord. 
We  now  visit  the  saloon  of  Los  dot  Her- 
manaSj  or  the  Two  Sisters,  so  called  from 
two  immense  slabs  of  marble  which  pave 
the  centre  of  the  fioor.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  of  this  room  are  also  most  exqui- 
site. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  airy 
fabrics,  and  whence  came  the  design.  Thus 
it  happened:  "The  great  architect,  Ibn 
Aser,  had  roofed  out  the  burning  blue  sky« 
and  the  lightning  heat  with  a  plain  bell-'^ 
dome,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans ; 
but  his  soul  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  sat 
cross-legged  on  his  prayer-carpet  between 
the  palm-pillars,  looking  up,  and  praying 
to  Allah  for  more  light  of  divine  wisdom. 
At  that  moment  came  dancing  in,  with 
shell-shaped  castanets,  calabash  guitars, 
Moorish  cymbals,  and  the  nose-flutes  of 
Barbary,  a  band  of  Christian  and  negro 

slaves,  waiting  for  their  fair  mistress  Kour- 
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nuthal,  the  light  of  the  world.  Wanton  in  ' 
their  joy,  they  flung  about  their  arms,  ! 
wliich,  mingling  together  black  and  white,  , 
looked  like  night  just  when  it  is  changing 
into  day ;  and  they  began  to  pelt  each  oth- 
er with  handfub  of  snow,  which  lay  there 
in  huge  matted  baskets,  brought  that  mom- 
ing  on  mules  from  the  boeom-clefts  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada ;  and  the  snow  on  the  black 
faces  fell  as  swan's  down,  but  on  the  fairer 
fiu:es  it  was  as  ioe-dew  on  the  eariy  roses : 
then,  tired  of  this  amusement,  they  began 
to  toss  hundreds  of  snowballs  aloft  up  at 
the  domed  roof,  seeing  which  oould  make 
most  snow  adhere  to  the  hollow  globe ;  and 
when  one  obtained  the  victory,  she  lauf^hed 
with  a  laugh  that  was  as  a  peal  of  silver 
bells.  Then  came  the  loud  clapping  of  a 
black  eunuch's  hands,  the  signal  that  Nour- 
mabal  needed  their  services  with  perfumes 
and  sirups  in  the  bath-room,  and  they  all 
fled  like  a  herd  of  fawns  when  a  wolf 
breaks  fVom  the  oleander  bushes.  Then 
the  architect,  lookin;?:  up  smilingly  at  the 
clotted  snow,  hanging  in  bosses  and  tufts, 
cells  and  pendants,  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
thanked  Allah  for  so  graciously  answering 
his  prayer."  This  roof  (you  will  find  the 
Btor^'  in  the  ** Arabian  Nights,*'  or  some 
where  else)  was  fashioned  from  the  melt- 
ing roof  of  a  snow-drift — it  suggests  deli- 
cious coolness — and  the  soft  ftettcd  hollows 
of  half-thawed  snow,  **  flung  up  to  the  roof 
by  pla3rftil  hands,  and  modeled  ere  it  fell." 
Opposite  the  Los  dos  Hermanas  is  the  8aia 
de  lot  AhencerragUy  very  much  in  the  same 
B^Ie  as  the  last.  Notice  the  dingy  stains 
in  the  vicinity'  of  the  fountain :  it  is  said 
they  are  the  blood-marks  of  the  Abencer- 
rages  murdered  in  the  Court  of  the  Lions 
by  Boabdil. 

All  the  best  apartments,  such  as  the  last 
two  mentioned,  open  into  the  Court  of  the 
Jjions — a  large  paJtio^  with  128  pillars  of 
white  marble  of  airy  lightness.  In  the 
centre  is  an  alabaster  fountain,  resting  on 
the  backs  of  twelve  lions.  The  marble 
floor  is  cut  into  channels  for  running  wa- 
ter. Around  the  fountain  are  numerous 
inscriptions  in  the  Arabic,  which,  transla- 
ted, signifles  "  Blessed  be  He  who  gave  the 
Imam  Mohammed  a  mansion  which  in 
beauty  exceeds  all  other  mansions;  and 
if  not  so,  here  is  a  garden  containing  won- 
ders of  art,  the  like  of  which  God  forbids 
should  elitewhere  be  found.  Look  at  this 
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solid  mass  of  pearl,  glistening  all  rouad 
and  spreading  through  the  air  its  showen 
of  prismatic  bubble?,  which  iail  within  a 
circle  of  silvery  ftt>th,  and  flow  amid  oth- 
er jewels,  surpassing  every  thing  in  beau- 
ty, nay,  exceeding  the  marble  itself  in 
whiteness  and  transparency:  to  look  at 
the  basin,  one  would  imagine  it  to  be  a 
mass  of  solid  ice,  and  the  water  to  m^ 
from  it ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  the  two  is  really  flowing,**  etc.,  etc 

The  apartments  formerly  occupied  by 
Washington  Irving  are  now  being  reitored 
in  a  handsome  manner.  The  gardens  which 
sorround  the  Alhaifibra  are  filled  with  or- 
ange, lemon,  pomegranate,  and  myrtle 
trees. 

A  deep  ravine  divides  the  hill  of  the  Al' 
hambra  ttom  that  of  GenoraHfe,  whi^  i? 
second  only  to  the  Alhambra  in  intemt 
and,  at  the  present  time,  is  in  a  deddediy 
better  state  of  repair.  It  is  owned  by  tlM 
Count  Palavachini  of  Genoa,  who  has  nev- 
er visited  this  lovelv  estate.  Notice  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  Grimaldi  or  Pala- 
vachini family,  which  family  is  descended 
from  both  Moorish  and  Christian  princes 
The  founder  of  this  house  was  a  Moorisk 
prince,  Cidi  Aya,  who  turned  Chriiitian, 
and  assisted  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the 
conquest  of  Granada.  This  was  the  Fil- 
ace  of  Pleasure  in  the  days  of  the  Jkloansk 
kings,  and  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
loveliest  queen  of  Granada. 

Notice  the  cypresses  in  the  garden,  said 
to  be  the  trysting-place  of  the  frail  Zonyi, 
where,  it  is  said,  she  stepped  aside  tna 
the  path  of  honor  to  this  bed  of  roses ;  alio 
the  old  m3nrtle  root,  and  the  pepper-tree  sent ' 
from  Genoa.  Very  beantifril  views  of  the 
Alhambra  may  be  purchased  at  Dnbois'si, 
26  Rue  de  Gomieres,  and  at  20/»er  oeaC  dii»> 
eowU  ifuncuxompanMd  6y  a  ^uide  ! 

On  your  way  to  the  Cathedral  Tisit  the 
Fish-market,  ateo  the  Gate  of  the  Dai^gexs, 
and  Gate  of  the  Spoons.  Then  visit  the 
gold-washings  in  the  Darro,  where  it  joins 
the  Xenil,  where,  on  St  John's  £ve,  the 
ladies  of  Granada  wash  their  facer,  that 
they  may  have  good  complexions  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

The  Caikedral  is  a  gloomy  and  massavc 
building.  It  was  commenced  in  Mar^ 
1529 ;  is  426  feet  long  by  250  broad.  The 
interior  is  whitewashed,  and  bedecked  in  aa 
excessively  gaud}**  manner.    The  dome  ti 
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170  feet  in  height,  and  is  painted  in  white 
and  gold ;  figures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella are  kneeling  at  the  altar.  Here  also 
are  the  heads  of  Adam  and  £ve,  and  the 
different  pictures  of  the  Virgin  by  Alonzo 
Cano,  viz.,  "Annunciation,"  "Concep- 
tion," "Nativity,"  " PresenUtion,"  "Vis- 
itation," "  Purification,"  and"  Ascension." 
The  Chapel  of  the  Kings  is  the  gem  of  the 
Cathedral,  although  independent  of  it,  hav- 
ing its  separate  chaplains  :  it  is  adorned 
-with  shields  and  orders  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and' 
their  daughter  Joana,  with  her  husband, 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  are  buried  under- 
neath the  chapel ;  their  magnificent  mon- 
uments, which  are  of  delicate  alabaster, 
are  most  superbly  sculptured — ^in  fact,  they 
are  the  "  lion"  of  the  Cathedral.  For  a 
description  of  these  two  characters,  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  the  best  and  wisest  sov- 
ereigns that  ever  ruled  in  Spain,  consult 
our  Prescott*s  admirable  history. 

In  the  Sacrigty  are  numerous  relics, 
among  which  are  the  royal  standards  and 
the  sword  of  the  king  which  were  used  at 
the  conquest;  also  the  Missal  of  Isabella. 
In  the  Sagrario,  or  orig^al  mosque,  which 
is  connected  with  this  chapel  by  a  dark 
passage,  may  be  seen  the  portrait  of  the 
Spanish  knight,  Heman  Perez  del  Pulgar, 
who,  during  the  siege,  rode  into  the  city, 
and  stuck  a  taper  with  the  "Ave  Maria" 
into  the  door  of  the  mosque.  The  highest 
honors  were  awarded  to  him  for  this  act 
of  darinff,  crowned  by  a  last  resting-place 
among  the  bones  of  royalt}'. 

The  CaHhusian  Convent^  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  It 
formerly  possessed  some  paintings  by  Mu- 
rillo,  but  they  have  all  disappeared.  The 
marble-work  of  some  of  the  apartments  is 
most  exquisite. 

The  ladies  of  Granada  are  handsome,  el- 
egant, but,  like  the  rest  of  the  Andalucians, 
ibnd  of  flirting,  theatres,  masqued  balls,  and 
other  amusements. 

If  you  have  time,  by  all  means  make 
the  ascent  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  the  scen- 
ery is  most  glorious. 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  take  the  long 
diligence  ride  to  Santa  Cruz,  may  return 
to  Malaga  and  take  the  weekly  steamer  to 
Alicante.  We  would  advise  the  diligence 
by  all  means,  as  there  is  nothing  to  l)e  seen 
in  Alicante,  and  the  steamers  from  Malaga 


do  not  touch  at  Valencia,  to  which  place 
you  can  go  by  rail  direct  from  Menjibar. 

The  fare  in  the  diligence  interior  from 
Granada  to  Menjibar  is  135  reals.  Time 
by  rail  from  Menjibar  to  Valencia,  18  hours; 
fare,  230  reals.  The  distance  from  Alcazar, 
where  you  change  cars,  to  Alicante,  is  187 
miles ;  time,  10  hours ;  fare,  126  reals,  first 
class.  The  buffet  at  Alcazar  is  well  kept, 
and  a  very  good  dinner  can  be  obtained. 

Mariano  Ramos,  a  courier  who  under- 
stands the  country  thoroughly,  and  speaks 
fluent  English,  we  can  knowingly  recom- 
mend to  our  countrymen.  By  addressing 
him  at  the  Washington  Irving  Hotel,  Gran- 
ada, he  will  meet  them  either  at  Bayonne, 
Paris,  or  Madrid. 

AHcantCf  a  commercial  town  of  27,000 
inhabitants,  is  defended  by  a  castle  situ- 
ated on  a  rock  about  400  feet  high.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  Hotels 
are  El  Vapor  and  Fonda  de  Bwsio.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  town  worth  stopping  to 
see  (if  we  except  the  private  gallery  of  the 
Marquis  d'Algorfa,  which  contains  1000 
very  good  pictures).  The  leading  exports 
are  wine,  figs,  and  olives.  As  we  think 
Alicante  no  more  worth  visiting  than  Jer- 
sey City,  the  traveler  had  better  strike  off 
at  Altnansa  and  take  the  route  to  Valencia, 
a  very  lovely  city,  where  several  days  can 
be  most  agreeably  spent. 

Valencia  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banksof  the  Guadalaviar  River.  Its  pop- 
ulation, including  its  suburbs,  by  which  it 
is  connected  by  five  bridges,  amounts  to 
145,000.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  which  is  one  of  the  grand  di- 
visions of  Spain.  The  city  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  is  inclosed  by  massive  walla 
with  towers.  It  is  entered  by  eight  gates. 
The  houses  are  generally  lofty  and  gloomy 
in  aspect,  but  many  of  the  public  buildings 
are  very  fine.  The  principal  hotel  is  the 
Fonda  del  Cid;  the  table  d*h6te  of  this 
house  is  most  excellent.  Valencia  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  velvet  and  silk  manu- 
factures, and  one  of  tho  most  industrious 
cities  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  province  is  the  smallest  in  Spain. 
The  Moors  believed  that  heaven  was  sus- 
pended over  this  portion  of  Spain,  and  im- 
agined that  a  portion  of  it  had  originally 
dropped  here  and  formed  Paradise.  The 
climate  of  Valencia  is  considered  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Italy  for  cqnsnmptive  in- 
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valids.  The  principal  promenade  in  the 
city  is  the  Olarietay  which  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  any  town  in  Spain :  it 
ia  adorned  with  numeroiu  statuea  and 
foantains. 

Valencia  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  the 
Cidf  Ruiz  de  Diuz  de  Bivar,  about  the  close 
of  the  11th  century :  his  widow,  Ximene, 
sustained  a  siege  successfully  which  was 
brought  against  it  by  the  Moors  of  Cordo- 
va, but  it  was  eventually  captured  by  them 
five  years  later,  and  held  for  187  years, 
until  conquered  by  James  I.  of  Aragon. 
It  was  taken  bv  the  French  in  1812. 

Grao  is  the  port  or  harbor  of  Valencia, 
distance  two  miles.  It  is  connected  with 
the  city  by  a  broad  avenue,  planted  with 
trees,  which  forms  a  favorite  promenade. 

The  Afvseum,  which  is  in  the  old  convent 
of  Del  Carmen,  contains  a  number  of  very 
indifferent  paintings :  the  principal  are  by 
the  Raphael  of  the  Spanish  school,  Vicente 
Joanes ;  his  best  picture,  however,  is  in  the 
Church  of  JSan  Juan ;  it  was  painted  under 
the  following  circumjstances :  The  Virgin 
Mary,  having  appeared  to  Martin  de  Alva- 
ro,  a  famous  Jesuit,  and  requested  him  to 
have  her  painted  just  as  she  appeared, 
Alvaro  described  her  minutely  to  Joanes, 
who  made  several  attempts,  but  invariably 
failed.  He  was  then  induced  to  join  the 
Church,  which  he  did,  confessing  and  going 
through  a  protracted  system  of  religious 
exercise,  after  which  time  he  tried  again, 
and  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  When  the 
picture  was  finuhed,  the  Virgin  descended 
to  examine  it,  and  pronounced  it  perfect. 
There  are  also  some  paintings  by  this  mas- 
ter in  the  Church  of  San  NioolaSj  which 
was  formely  a  Moorish  mosque.  The  ban- 
ner of  Christ  was  first  hoisted  at  the  Puerto 
del  Cid,  by  which  the  conqueror  entered. 
This  gateway  is  now  inclosed  in  the  temple. 

St.  Vincent  is  the  patron  saint  of  Va- 
lencia, "the  St.  Paul  of  Spain."  The 
miracles  which  he  performed  in  Valencia 
are  most  wonderful,  and  are  implicitly  be- 
lieved by  the  natives.  He  came  into  the 
world  under  peculiar  circumstances;  in 
fact,  before  he  came  he  was  continually 
barking  in  his  mother's  womb.  His  moth- 
er having  consulted  the  bishop  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  assured  her  she  would  bring  forth 
a  '^mastiff  who  would  hunt  the  wolves  of 
heresy  to  hell,"  and  she  did,  as  he  proved 
to  b^  one  of  the  most  savage  bloodhounds 
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of  the  Inquisition,  a  leader  of  the  Domin- 
ican persecutors,  converting  the  populace 
to  his  doctrine  of  exterminating  the  Jews 
by  pandering  to  the  paeons,  the  cruel^, 
and  avarice  of  the  multitude.  He  per- 
formed the  most  miraculous  cures.  It  is 
alleged  he  never  changed  his  one  woolen 
garment,  never  wore  linen,  nor  washed 
himself.  It  is  said  he  died  a  vindn,  al- 
ways kicking  the  devil  oat  of  his  cell  when- 
ever he  entered  in  the  shape  of  a  woman; 
the  Virgin  being  the  only  feminine  who 
ever  visited  him  in  his  cell,  she  doing  so 
continually.  On  his  death>bed,  the  Savior, 
and  St.  Dominic,  and  Francis  came  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  aid  to  him. 

Nearly  all  the  churches  in  Valencia  have 
miraculous  images,  or  something  miracu- 
lous about  them ;  and,  taking  into  consid- 
eration that  this  is  the  19th  centanr,  it  b 
miraculous  the  number  of  believers  there 
are.  There  are  more  people  to-day  in  Va- 
lencia, in  proportion  to  the  populatioii,  who 
believe  that  the  miraculous  image  of  £1 
Cristode  Beyrut,  in  the  church  of  San  Sal- 
vador,  which  floated  from  Syria  to  Spain, 
and  up  the  river  to  Valencia,  and  whicli 
daily  converts  Jews  by  the  blood  and  wa- 
ter which  issues  from  its  wounds,  than 
there  is  in  New  York  that  Moses  divided 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  Elijah  as- 
cended to  heaven  in  a  whirlwind. 

The  Cathedral  is  the  principal  religions 
edifice.  Its  dome  had  better  be  ascended 
first  after  your  arrival.  The  view  is  a 
most  glorious  one.  To  this  tower,  which 
is  160  feet  high,  the  Cid  took  his  wife  and 
daughten  after  he  had  captured  the  city, 
in  1095,  to  show  them  the  glories  of  liis 
conquest.  The  peculiarity  of  this  edifice. 
is  the  numerous  changes  it  has  undergone 
since  its  first  dedication  to  religion.  It 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple 
dedicated  to  Diana.  The  Goths  conse- 
crated it  to  the  Savior ;  the  Arabs  to  Mo- 
hammed. When  the  Cid  conquered  Va- 
lencia he  placed  it  under  the  protection  of 
St  Peter ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  dedicated  te 
the  Holy  Virgin.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  three  naves,  supported  by  twenty'-five 
Coritithian  columns. 

The  Capiila  Mojfor^  which  is  richly  dee- 
orated  with  marbles,  jasper,  and  other  val- 
uable stones,  contains  a  precious  image  of 
the  Virgin.  Notice  on  the  two  shiitten 
which  inclose  the  aUar-piece  six  p^jntiiugp. 
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representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
They  were  executed  by  Paolp  Areggio 
and  Francesco  Neapolitivo,  pupHs  of  Le- 
onardo da  Vinci.  In  the  chapels  of  San 
Sebcmtian  and  8ctn  Luis,  observe  the  tombs 
of  Diego  de  Covarmbias  and  his  wife,  as 
also  that  of  the  Archbishop  Don  Martin 
Perez.  In  the  chapel  of  S<m  Pedro  notice 
the  fine  picture  of  the  Savior,  by  Joanes, 
and  St.  Peter  receiving  the  keys  from  Je- 
sus, by  Palomino. 

Visit  the  Sola  CapitukBr^  and  examine 
the  portraits  of  all  the  archbishops  of  Va- 
lencia ;  also  the  crucifix  by  Alonzo  Gano. 
The  chain  which  hangs  on  the  irall  is  a 
trophy  taken  fh>m  the  harbor  of  Marseilles 
by  the  forces  of  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon. 

The  Relicario  is  rich  in  its  quantities  of 
relics  and  objects  of  ecclesiastical  value. 
Notice  the  immense  tooth  said  to  be  one 
ofStChristobars. 

The  convents  of  Valencia  are  verv  nu- 
merous  (27  in  number),  and  many  of  them 
will  well  repay  a  visit.  . 

The  public  library  contains  45,000  vol- 
umes, and  that  in  the  archbishop's  10,000 ; 
both  are  very  valuable,  and  embrace  in 
the  collections  a  remarkable  number  of 
Bibles; 

Valencia  possesses  a  theatre,  hippo- 
drome, and  casino.  The  BoUmiixU  Gar- 
den is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain.  The 
Jardin  de  h  Beine  is  also  very  fine. 

The  educational  establishments  of  Va- 
lencia, are  numerous.  The  principal  are 
JSemmario  ConciUar^  the  Cdegio  real  de  8an 
Pabloy  and  the  Colegio  del  Corpus  Christi^ 
founded  by  Juan  de  Riberia,  archbishop 
of  Valencia.  Once  a  week  a  most  curious 
melodramatic  performance  takes  place  in 
the  chapel  of  the  last  mentioned,  while 
the  priests  are  chanting  the  Miserere,  rep- 
resenting the  Crucifixion.  It  commences 
by  the  gradual  disappearance,  by  secret 
machinery,  of  a  Lord's  Supper  which 
bangs  over  the  high  altar.  As  the  chant 
proceeds,  four  different  veils  appear  in  suc- 
cession ;  first  lilac,  then  gray,  then  black,- 
then  comes  the  last^  and,  as  the  final  verse 
of  the  impressive  Miserere  commences,  this 
btst  is  rent  asund4Br,-.and  the  Savior  ap- 
pears suspended  to  the  cross  in  the  dying 
agony. 

The  Fabrica  de  Tabacos  employs  some 
4000  girls,  and  will  well  repa}^  a  visit 
.    The  railway  is  in  progress  direct  to  Bar- 


celona, and  probably  will  soon  be  finished. 
In  the  mean  time  the  diligence  may  be 
used,  or  a  local  line  of  steamers.  The 
French  line,  which  stops  at  Valencia,  does 
not  touch  at  Barcelona.  '  Those  who-  are 
in  a  hurry  to  return  to  Paris  had  better 
take  the  weekly  line  of  M^ssageries  Impe- 
riale  steamers  to  Marseilles,  thence  to 
Paris. 

The  diligence  passes  through  the  very 
ancient  town  of  Tarragona,  founded  by 
the  Scipios.  It  was  the  Roman  capital  for 
a  large  portion  of  Spain,  and  contains  nu- 
merous Roman  remains.  The  Goths  also 
made  it  their  capital,  but  under  the  Moorish 
dynasties  it  declined  in  importance.  It 
was  captured  by  the  English  in  1705,  but 
they  abandoned  it  for  Gibraltar.  It  was 
sacked  by  the  French  under  Suchet,  and 
it  is  said  the  horrors  of  the  sack  surpass 
any  thing  on  record.  The  palace  of  Au- 
gustus is  now  used  as  a  prison.  This  city, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  contained 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  now  contains  14,000. 
It  is  said  that  Pontius  Pilate  was  bom  here. 

Barcdcna. — ^This  important  city  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  w^s  founded  200  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  has  invariably 
been  a  place  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance. '  It  contained  in  1861 180,000  inhab- 
itants. It  received  its  name  from  Amilcar 
Barca,  father  of  Hannibal.  The  principal 
hotel  is  the  Fonda  de  las  Cuatro  Naciones, 
situated  on  the  Rambla ;  capital  table  and 
good  service. 

The  city  is  protected  by  the  strong  fort 
of  Monjoui,  which  stands  a  short  distance 
to  the  southward,  and  commands  rather 
than  defends  the  town.  It  is  likewise  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications,  and  possesses  a 
citadel.  After  the  reign  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Goths,  it  was  subjugated  by  the 
Moors  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
from  whom  it  was  retaken  by  the  Cata^ 
lonians,  aided  by  Charlemagne.  It  re- 
mained in  their  hands  up  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  added  by  marriage  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon.-  It  was  besieged  by 
Philip  I.,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
e(urrendered  in  1714.  The  city  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Rambla,  'a.  most  beau- 
tiful street,  the  principal  promenade  of 
the  citizens.  There  is  also  a  splendid  walk 
and  drive,  called  the  Muralla  de  Tierra 
and  the  Muralla  del  Mar,  on  the  ram- 
parts. 
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There  are  few  pablic  Imildings  in  Bar- 
oeloiui  worthy  of  notice,  it  being  principal- 
ly a  manniactaring  city,  and  the  moet  com- 
mercial in  Spain.  The  principal  is  the 
Caihedraly  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  structare 
with  two  towers.  The  prospect  from  &e 
top  is  most  chanhing,  and  should  be  visited 
immediately  on  yonr  arrival.  The  painted 
gloss  windows  are  finely  executed.  The 
patron  saint  of  the  city,  Santa  Enlalia,  is 
buried  in  the  chapel  below  the  high  altar. 
She  suffSered  martyrdom  in  the  early  part 
ofthe  4th  century;  her  body  was  recognized 
600  years  after  by  its  sweet  perfume.  The 
Bishop  Trodoyno,  who  discovered  it,  at- 
tended by  numerous  magnates  of  the  land, 
officiated  at  the  burial.  It  is  said  her  soul 
ascended  into  heaven  in  the  visible  form 
of  a  dove.  The  Order  of  Montesa  was  in- 
stituted here,  and  in  1519  Charles  Y.  cele- 
brated the  installation  of  the  Order  of  the 
Gk>lden  Fleece  in  this  cathedral. 

The  next  in  importance  to  the  Cathedral 
is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Mar^  a 
fine  Gothic  edifice.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  three  naves,  and  the  choir  is  behind 
the  high  altar,  a  most  unusual  thing  in 
Spain.  The  painted  glass  windows  are 
very  fine.  There  are  a  few  good  paint- 
ings. 

The  CoUffiata  de  Santa  Anaia  also  very 
fine.  Notice  its  fine  cloister,  and  the  tomb 
of  Don  Miguel  Bohera,  who  commanded 
the  forces  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  whom 
Charles  V.  named  commander  ofthe  Span- 
ish' galleys.  The  church  San  Justo  and 
Ban  Parior  was  the  first  Christian  church 
in  Barcelona :  it  contained  for  three  cen- 
turies the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin 
Hary  now  at  Montserrat. 

Santa  Maria  de  lot  Reyes  is  finished  in 
all  the  elegance  and  richness  ofthe  Gothic 
style.  Its  high  altar  and  organs  are  very 
fine.  Villodomat,  Barcelona's  greatest 
painter,  is  buried  in  the  chapel  of  San  Mi- 
guel. His  works  are  seldom  seen  out  of 
Barcelona;  but  they  are  very  fine,  and 
much  prized  by  connoisseurs. 
.  The  Real  Paictdo,  the  former  residence 
ef  the  Goth  kings ;  after  that  it  was  inhab- 
ited by  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  and  the 
Kings  of  Aragon ;  then  it  became  the  seat 
ofthe  Inquisition;  then  the  residence  of 
the  viceroys,  and  the  convent  of  Santa 
Clara.  The  greater  portion  ofthe  original 
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building  has  been  destroyed ;  the  preseot 
was  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of 
Isabel  II.  when  she  visited  Barcelona  in 
1844.  The  Bowrte  and  the  Douane  are  both 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace. 

The  Teatro  del  Lieeo,  situated  on  ib» 
RaroMa,  is  beyond  donbt  the  largest  and 
finest  theatre  in  Europe.  It  is  capable  of 
holding,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  com- 
fort, 4000  spectators,  which  can  enter  and 
retire  in  ten  minutes.  It  was  constrncied 
on  the  site  ofthe  ancient  ComvmU  de  TVia- 
ttotrn  in  1846.  The  arohitect  took  for  his 
model  for  the  interior  La  Scala,  at  Milan, 
which  it  nrach  resembles,  but  is  mnch  lar- 
ger. There  are  four  tiera  of  boxes,  168  in 
number,  and  1400  elegant  ttattet^  or  chaiia, 
in  the  parqu^te,  of  the  most  laxnrioas  d»> 
scription;  ease,  elegance,  and  comtat 
reign  supreme.  The  stage  is  70  feet  wide 
by  65  high.  The  large  chandelier  in  the 
centre  is  of  bronze,  gilded,  16  feet  in  diam- 
eter; has  1100  gas  bomexs.  The  ^ass  k 
Bohemian  crystal.  It  was  constmcted  ia 
Belgium.  The  staircases  and  vestibdles 
are  most  magnificently  finished,  the  fioen 
being  paved  with  white  ]D|ui>le.  The 
splendid  terrace  is  covered  witii  flowente 
the  summit  of  the  edifice  for  the  sanuner 
soirees.  The  foyer  and  smoking  saknos 
are  very  fine.  The  pieces  are  pmt  npoa 
the  stage  in  the  very  best  manner.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Plata  de  Torotj  there  is  a  veij 
elegant  little  theatre  situated  in  the  street 
Fernando  VII.,  called  Teakit  iVvero  de  Co- 
puckinog, 

TYi»/(ntHtains  of  Barcelona  are  very  nu- 
merous, over  fifty  in  number ;  some  ofthe 
monumental  ones  are  very  beautifni.  Tbe 
principal  are,  first,  the  fountain  ofthe  pal- 
ace. It  is  constructed  of  Carrara  marble 
and  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  the 
provinces  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Girona, 
and  Lerida.  On  its  principal  fi^e  are  en- 
graved the  arms  of  Bernardo  de  Gviroa, 
Marquis  of  Campo  Sagrado,  formerly  Osp- 
tain  General,  under  whom  the  aqnedvet 
of  Moncada  was  constructed.  The  lb«ni^ 
ain  monument  erected:  to  Ferdinand  the 
CathoUc,  m  the  Plaaa  Beal.  It  is  ceo* 
structed  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Its  famt 
faces  are  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  one  of 
which  represents  Columbus  before  their 
Catholic  MaJesHes  at  Barcelona,  and  an- 
other Boabdil  delivering  the  keys  of  Grss- 
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Ada.  On  the  Bummit  is  placed  the  statue 
of  Ferdinand.  The  monument  is  surround- 
ed with  orange-trees. 

Barcelona  has  two  suburbs — Barcelone- 
ta  and  Gracia.  The  first  contains  some 
12,000  inhabitants,  principally  sailors  and 
laborers.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands 
the  church  of  San  Miguel.  The  second  is 
the  more  aristocratic.  Its  position  is  very 
picturesque,  and  its  climate  excellent.  The 
whole  country  surrounding  the  city  is  very 
beautiful,  and  finely  cultivated. 

The  raUway  from  Barcelona  direct  to 
Paris  is  finished  as  far  as  Gorona.  Time, 
4  hours ;  and  from  Perpignan,  on  the 
French  side. 

From  Barcelotia  to  Saragctsa^  225  miles ; 
time,  12  hour^ ;  fare  146  reals. 

The  excursion  to  MorUserrcU  should  not 
be  missed,  on  your  way  to  Saragossa,  or 
before  leaving  Barcelona.  Perhaps  two 
days  had  better  be  taken,  and  return  to 
the  city.  The  first  day  devoted  to  seeing 
the  church,  the  sacristy,  the  chamber  of 
the  Virgin,  the  treasures,  the  monastery, 
and  the  vicinity.  The  second  day  to  see- 
ing the  Grotto  of  the  Virgin,  the  Grotto  of 
Fray  Juan  Guarin,  the  Devil's  Grotto,  and 
the  hermitages.  60,000  visitors  make  this 
pilgrimage  yearly. 

The  better  way  would  be  to  take  a  valet 
de  place  (if  you  have  no  courier)  from  Bar- 
celona, and  go  by  the  way  of  Martorell  hy 
rail  in  one  hour;  thence  to  CoUbato  by 
voiture  in  two  hours;  then  by  horse  to 
the  Mount  in  two  hours  more ;  returning 
by  Monistrol,  by  horse  or  donkey,  in  two 
hours,  half-hour  omnibus  to  the  station, 
and  two  hours  to  Barcelona  by  rail.  The 
roads  are  very  fair;  they  always  were 
good  in  Spain  when  leading  to  palaces, 
convents,  or  monasteries.  This  monas- 
teiy's  pretensions  are  founded  on  the  pos- 
session of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  carved 
^^  St.  Luke,  who  it  is  alleged  was  a  sculp- 
k.  jr.  It  was  brought  here  by  St.  Peter  him- 
self. During  the  Moorish  invasion  the  im- 
age was  hid  away  in  a  cave  in  the  mount- 
ain. One  hundred  and  sixty  years  later 
some  shepherds  were  surprised  by  the  sound 
of  heavenly  music  in  the  neighborhood, 
and,  guided  by  some  holy  fire  and  a  deli- 
cioas  perfume,  Bishop  Gondemar,  whom 
they  had  summoned,  proceeded  to  the  cave, 
and  there  found  the  image.  The  bishop 
took  it  in  his  arms  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
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veying  it  to  Manresa,  but,  on  arriving  at  a 
certain  point  of  the  mountain,  an  invisible 
force  arrested  him :  so  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  image  wished  to  remain 
there,  and  a  temple  was  built  over  it.  A 
nunnery  was  then  founded,  and  here  the 
image  performed  all  sorts  of  miracles,  and 
accepted  all  manner  of  gifts:  diamonds, 
dresses,  laces,  money — every  thing  most 
pleasing  to  a  woman  was  readily  accept- 
ed. 'Tis  said  her  face  shone  with  such 
glory  the  eye  could  hardly  look  upon  it 
without  being  dazzled.  Even  the  monk 
whose  duty  it  was  to  robe  her  in  her  purple 
and  fine  linen  was  obliged  to  turn  his  head 
from  that  heavenly  face.  Among  the 
numerous  miracles  she  performed  was  res- 
cuing a  poor  man  from  Puigatory,  where 
he  had  been  roasting  for  15  years,  until  he 
resembled  a  perfect  cinder  of  a  man.  Her 
great  forte  was  curing  persons  possessed  by 
devils. 

The  legend,  upon  which  many  Spanish 
historians  have  written  volumes,  and  which 
attaches  so  much  interest  to  the  monas- 
tery, is  this :  About  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  century  the  devil  became  jealous  of 
the  great  sanctity  of  the  hermit  Juan  Gua- 
rin, who  had  charge  of  the  Virgin's  Cave, 
and  who  had  always  lived  a  righteous  and 
virgin  life,  and  was  now  nearly  100  years 
of  age ;  so,  taking  the  form  of  a  pious  her- 
mit, he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  cave  near  that 
occupied  by  Guarin,  and  the  two  holy  men 
soon  became  very  intimate.  Vifredo  le 
Vein  was  now  Count  of  Barcelona,  and  he 
had  a  most  lovely  daughter  named  Requil- 
da,  who  had  suddenly  become  possessed  of 
a  devil — a  good  many  fathers  who  are  not 
counts  have  the  same.  In  one  of  her  par- 
oxysms, she  being  prompted  by  the  devil, 
declared  that  only  Juan  Guarin  could  dis- 
possess her.  The  count  immediately  con- 
ducted her  to  the  monk's  grotto,  and  in- 
sisted on  leaving  her  under  his  care  for 
some  days;  the  holy  man  remonstrated, 
but  in  vain.  Requilda  was  very  lovely, 
and,  although  the  hermit  was  very  old,  he 
hesUaied^  and  vxu  lost.  To  hide  the  crime 
of  violation  he  added  that  of  murder,  and 
fled  to  Rome,  not  only  to  escape  the  just 
vengeance  of  the  count,  but  to  implore  the 
pardon  of  the  Pope,  who  sentenced  him 
never  to  raise  his  eyee  toward  the  heaven 
he  had  so  grievously  offended  until  God  had 

pardoned  him,  and  to  return  to  his  native 
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nKwuitoini  as  a  bnito  beuty  on  all  fbon. 
He  BOOQ  became  entirely  cohered  with 
bair,  and  roamed  the  coontiy  as  an  orang- 
ontangi  sobsisting  on  gimaa  and  herbs. 
Some  yean  later  Count  Vifredo  came  to 
hunt  the  wild  boar  near  Montserrat,  and, 
meeting  Guarin,  took  him  for  a  sayage  an- 
imal of  a  singular  species,  captured  him, 
and  conveyed  him  to  Barcelona,  where, 
secnred  by  a  chain,  he  was  visited  by  all 
the  country  round.  One  day,  during  a 
festival  which  the  count  was  holding  in 
his  palace,  some  of  his  friends  wished  to 
have  the  beast  introduced ;  on  his  arrival 
the  infant  son  of  the  count,  but  five  months 
old,  became  suddenly  agitated  in  his  nurse's 
arms,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Rise, 
Juan  Guarin!  God  has  pardoned  thee." 
The  surprise  and  consternation  of  the  be- 
holders was  augmented  when  the  beast, 
first  rising  to  his  feet,  then  falling  upon 
his  knees,  related  his  eventful  history, 
and  implored  the  pardon  of  the  count, 
who  could  not  refuse  what  the  Almighty 
had  granted.  He  conducted  the  count  to 
the  cave,  where  his  daughter  appeared 
alive,  with  a  small  red  necklace  round  her 
neck — where  her  throat  had  been  cut.  The 
hermit  was  then  restored  to  his  saintship. 
Some  Spanish  writers  of  the  times  contend 
thatRequilda's  virginity  was  restored;  if 
so,  it  is  the  only  case  on  record.  Some 
say  Juan  was  innocent;  that  it  was  the 
devil  in  his  image ;  and  that  Requilda  was 
also  pure,  the  image  of  the  Virgin  having 
fi>rmeda  cloud  into  the  imaginary  maiden ! 
Vifredo  constructed  a  monastery  around 
the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin;  and  here,  in- 
stalling the  nuns  from  the  convent  of  Bar- 
celona, placed  his  daughter  over  them  as 
abbess,  and  Guarin  as  major-domo. 

During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
Montserrat  became  ver^*  celebrated,  one 
of  the  popes  having  visited  it,  conferring 
numerous  dignities  and  prerogatives.  It 
was  endowed  with  large  amounts  of  money 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Charles  V. 
Philip  II.  donated  20,000  ducats  to  exe- 
cute the  high  altar.  Numerous  other  sov- 
ereigns have  made  the  pilgrimage,  bestow- 
ing large  amounts  on  the  Virgin  in  crowns, 
robes,  etc  Two  of  her  crowns  are  very 
valuable ;  one  of  them  contains  1124  dia- 
monds, 18,000  pearls,  88  emeralds,  in  addi- 
tion to  numerous  sapphires  and  other  |H^e- 
cious  stones.  Isabel  II.,  her  husband,  and 
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I  the  Princess  of  Astnrias  visited  the  McuBt 

,  in  1857,  and  made  some  rich  presents.  The 

!  crowns  presented  by  the  city  of  Barcelona 

and  by  an  American  citizen  contain  fidse 

jewels,  and  are  made  of  gilded  gcM. 

Cerxem,  a  small  town  of  4500  inhabit- 
ants, contains  nothing  of  importance. 

Laida  is  one  of  the  strongest  Ibrtiesses 
in  Spain,  accounted  as  the  key  of  Aiaggm 
and  Catalonia.  It  stands  on  the  borderi 
of  the  two  provinces,  near  the  bank  of  the 
River  Segre,  which  joins  the  Ebro.  Leri- 
da  contains  about  13,000  inhabitantB.  It 
ia  chiefly  known  in  history  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  Romans.  Here  Scipio 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthagin- 
ians ;  and,  150  yean  later,  the  meniorsJ>Ie 
battle  between  the  forcea  of  Pompey  and 
Julius  Ciesar  was  fought.  It  has  sustain- 
ed numerous  sieges.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
fine  bridge,  situated  on  a  hill,  stands  die 
ruins  of  a  fine  castle,  which  was  formerly 
of  great  strength.  The  Cathedral  is  the 
only  building  of  any  importance  in  the 
town. 

Saragotn, — ^Thb  ancient  city,  said  to 
have  h&ea  founded  by  the  Phcenicians,  was 
raised  to  a  state  of  great  importance  bj 
Julius  Cesar;  and  here  the  veteran  legion 
was  stationed.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Ebro,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  plain, 
and  contains  a  population  of  56,310  inhab- 
itants. The  principal  hotek  are  Fonda  de 
JEuropa  and  Lot  Cuatro  Nadomu. 

Augustus,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent era,  having  conferred  great  favors  o« 
this  city,  which  originally  bore  the  name 
of  Celtiberian  Salduba,  it  was  in  conse* 
quence  changed  to  Csesarea  Augusta,  whkh 
has  been  corrupted  into  its  present  name. 
Saragossa  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
Spain.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
the  two  portions  being  connected  with  a 
fine  stone  bridge.  It  is  chiefly  noted  ia 
modem  times  for  the  memorable  sieges  it 
has  sustained. 

In  ancient  times  it  passed  firom  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  into  those  of  the 
Goths  in  the  fifth  century.  In  713  it  was 
conquered  by  the^^foors,  and  made  their 
capital  in  1017.  A  centniy  later  the  Moon 
were  expelled  by  Alpbon^o  of  Aragon,  and 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  two 
kingdoms,  Aragon  and  Castile,  were  unit- 
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«d.  On  the  15th  of  July^  1808,  the  city 
vas  besieged  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
Mortier.  It  made  a  most  desperate  resist- 
ance, which  lasted  up  to  February  21, 1809, 
when  it  surrendered,  after  having  lost  near- 
ly 40,000  persons ;  10,000  killed,  and  44,000 
by  hunger  and  pestilence. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  siege  of 
Saragossa,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  ro- 
mance, which  must  in  a  measure  be  ban- 
ished by  the  matler-of-fact  statements  of 
Colonel  Napier,  who  says  that  the  "  hero- 
ic" Palafox,  for  more  than  a  month  preced- 
ing the  surrender,  never  came  forth  from  a 
vaulted  building  which  was  impervious  to 
shells,  and  in  which  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  and  others  of  both 
sexes  lived  in  a  state  of  sensuality,  form- 
ing a  disgusting  contrast  to  the  wretched- 
ness that  surrounded  them. 

The   principal  buildings   are  the  two 
cathedrals  of  San  Salvador^  or  El  Seo, 
and  El  Pilar,     The  first  a  large,  gloomy 
building,  containing  some  very  magnifi- 
cent monuments;  among  them   are  the 
tombs  of  the  Archbishop  Fernando,  grand- 
son of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic ;  Archbish- 
op Herrcra,  founder  of  the  Cathedral ;  and 
San  Pedro  Arbues,  who  was  murdered  by 
Yidal  Duranso :  this  murder  Is  the  subject 
of  one  of  Murillo's  principal  paintings. 
In  the  Sacristy  are  numerous  relics. 
The  Cathedral  otEl  Pilar,  so  called  from 
containing  the  identical  pillar  on  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  alighted  when  she  de- 
scended from  heaven ;  and  be  it  known,  in 
case  any  persons  should  dare  to  disbelieve 
the  statement,  that  many  of  the  popies  have 
declared  its  authenticity,  and  the  primate 
of  Spain  excommunicated  all  who  ques- 
tioned the  matter,  declaring  **  its  truUi  to 
be  established  on  such  firm  grounds  that 
nothing  now  can  shake  it.**     On  the  pU- 
lar,  which  is  situated  in  a  chapel  in  the 
centre  of  the  Cathedral,  stands  a  small 
black  image  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  be  carved 
by  St.  Luke ;  its  blackness  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  she  was  much  tanned 
doring  her  flight  into  Egypt.     The  image 
is    continually  working   miracles :   legs, 
arms,  and  eyes  are  restored  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  oil  from  her  hunps.     It  is 
generally  expected  that  the  lost  member 
will  be  represented  by  one  of  silver,  on  ap- 
plication, if  the  party  be  wealthy ;  if  not, 
wax  will  be  expected.   There  are  few  per- 


sons who  have  not  lived  in  Spain  who  con 
conceive  to  what  extent  the  Virgin  Mary 
is  there  worshiped.  Nearly  every  cathe- 
dral is  dedicated  to  her,  and  the  people 
think  she  reigns  supreme  above  both  Fa- 
ther and  Son ;  that  she  controls  and  calms 
the  anger  of  her  "heavenly  husband  ;** 
and  "commands  and  compels  her  Son,*' 
she  being  superior  to  him  by  reason  of  his 
humanity,  and  that  he  saves  alone  through 
her  intercession. 

St.  James,  who  was  residing  in  Saragos- 
sa in  the  year  40  A.D.,  received  a  visit 
from  the  Virgin  Mary  and  1000  angels, 
who  conveyed  to  him  a  message  from  the 
Savior  to  build  a  chapel  in  honor  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  then  proceed  to  Jeru- 
salem and  offer  up  his  life  as  a  sacrifice. 
The  angels  who  accompanied  the  Virgin 
on  this  heavenly  mission  carried  the  image 
which  we  now  see  in  the  chapel,  assuring 
St.  James,  and  all  faithful  belie vers^  that 
she  would  bestow  on  this  church  hei  all- 
powerful  protection — ^th^t  it  should  endure 
through  the  perfidy  of  the  Jews,  the  idol- 
atry of  the  Romans,  the  heresy  of  the 
Arians,  and  the  savage  barbarity  of  the 
Moors.  Being  assisted  by  angels,  St. 
James  soon  finished  the  original  chapel, 
which  was  but  eight  feet  wide  by  sixteen 
long,  and  then  departed  for  Jerusalem. 
In  the  course  of  time  different  buildings 
were  erected  over  the  original  chapel.  In 
1681  the  first  stone  of  the  piresent  edifice 
was  laid.  The  chapel,  in  wh.ich  stands  the 
Virgin  on  a  jasper  pillar,  is  of  elliptical 
form,  and  the  vault  supported  by  fine  jas- 
per columns.  Before  the  altar  numerous 
lamps  bum  night  and  day.  Notice  the 
ft-escoes,  which  are  by  An  tenia  Velasquez. 
In  the  sacristy  there  is  an  Ecce  Homo  by 
Titian.  Visit  the  crypt,  and  examine  the 
numerous  tombs  of  clerical  dignitaries.  In 
an  urn  is  kept  the  heart  of  the  second  Don 
John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Philip  IV. 

The  Alja/eria  is  the  only  building  in 
Saragossa  which  retains  any  reminiscences 
of  royalty ;  it  is  now  occupied  as  a  bar- 
rack and  fortification.  The  Salon  de  la 
Alcdba  is  shown  as  one  of  the  sights;  it 
was  in  this  room  that  St.  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Don  Pedro  III.,  was  bom,  in  1271.  The 
palace  of  the  Count  of  Sattago  is  also  de- 
serving of  notice. 

There  is  only  one  large,  wide  street  in 
this  whole  city,  viz.,  the  Comso^  which  runs 
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the  entire  length  of  the  town,  connecting 
the  river  with  the  market-place ;  the  honsea 
aJl  bear  testimony  of  the  memorable  sieges 
Saragosaa  has  maintained.  The  rest  of  the 
streets  are  narrow,  ill  pared,  and  dirty. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  three 
stories  high.  There  are  nnmeroos  church- 
es :  those  next  to  the  cathedrals  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  St,  Dommgo  and  Santa 
Engrada:  the  latter  contains  some  fine 
sculpture  and  paintings. 

The  railway  is  nearly  finished  to  Mad- 
rid ;  also  as  far  as  Pamplona,  on  the  direct 
road  to  Bayonne. 

From  Saraffo$ta  to  Pamplona,  distance 
111  miles ;  time,  5  hours ;  fare  71  r.  60  c. 

Pamplona  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Navarre,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  al- 
though it  has  on  several  occasions  been 
compelled  to  open  its  gates  to  an  invading 
army.  It  contains  a  population  of  15,000 
flonls.  Principal  hotels  are  Fonda  del  /n- 
fanta  and  Parador  General,  Its  fortifi- 
cations were  finished  in  1571,  under  Philip 
II.,  b}'  Paleazo,  after  the  first  system  of 
Yauban,  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  being  the 
model. 

The  houses  of  Pamplona  are  well  built, 
and  the  streets  finely  paved  and  well  kept. 
The  Pkaa  de  CatUBo  is  one  of  the  finest 
squares  in  Spain.  In  the  centre  there  is 
a  beautiful  fountain.  A  very  fine  new 
theatre  adorns  one  side ;  here  also  is  the 
Plaza  de  Toroi,  capable  of  holding  8000 
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spectators,  and  the  C€ua  de  la  Dipufaeion. 
It  was  in  this  square  that  Ignacio  Loyola 
was  wounded  in  1521,  while  defending  the 
ancient  citadel.  Visit  the  chapel  founded 
to  his  memory. 

The  Gothic  Cathedral  of  Pamplona  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  impcMtant  in 
Europe.  It  was  built  in  the  14th  centuiy, 
by  Charies  III.  of  Navarre,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Virgin  nnder  the  name  of  Xtu. 
Stra.  del  Saffrario  (Our  Lady  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary), and  possesses  a  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Mother  of  God,  which  dates 
back  ftom  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Pam- 
plona is  remarkable  for  the  contest  that 
took  place  for  its  possession  between  the 
English  and  French  in  1813.  It  was  in- 
vested by  the  British,  and  the  French 
army  having  been  defeated  at  Vittoria  and 
obliged  to  repass  the  Pyrenees,  Plamplona 
was  cut  off  from  supplies  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render. There  are  numerous  bridges  across 
the  Arga,  on  which  river  it  is  situated, 
which  connect  it  with  its  snburbs.  The 
fountains  are  supplied  with  water  from  a 
fine  aqueduct,  three  miles  long ;  and,  xa 
addition  to  the  Taconera — a  beautiful  pub- 
lic walk — there  are  several  others  outside 
the  walls.  The  Casa  Municipal  and  the 
General  Hospital  will  both  repay  the  visit. 

From  Pamplona  to  Tolota  (railway). 


UNITED  STATES. 


TO  TOURISTS  RETURNING  FROM  EUROPE. 


Thb  summer  resorts  in  the  United  States 
are  nnmerons,  and  many  of  them  very  de- 
sirable places  to  visit.     The  following  few 
pages  will  give  an  idea  of  the  time  and  ex- 
pense.   The  natural  aspect  of  our  country, 
its  mountains  and  hills,  its  valleys  and 
glens,  its  lakes  and  rivers,  are  scenes  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  which  no  region  in 
Europe  can  surpass,  and  which  fully  com- 
pensates for  the  want  of  galleries  and 
churches.     In  our  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent watering-places  and  summer  resorts, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  convey,  in  the  brief- 
est manner  possible,  the  most  celebrated 
sights,  how  to  reach  them,  the  time  requi- 
site, the  hotels  to  stop  at,  and  the  expense 
of  the  tour.*  Taking  New  York  as  a  start- 
ing-point, we  will  conduct  the  traveler  up 
the  Hudson  to  West  Point,  then  to  Sara- 
toga, thence  to  Lake  George,  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga,  Lake  Champlain,  Montreal,  Que- 
bec, back  to  the  White  Mountains,  Boston, 
and   Newport;    or,  extending   the   tour 
firom  Saratoga  Springs  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  via  Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Roches- 
ter, thence  to  Montreal  via  Toronto  on 
Lake  Ontario,  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  the  Saguenay  Riv- 
er, and  back  by  Boston  and  Newport. 
This  tour  will  take  about  three  weeks,  and 
cost  about  $150.     Or,  still  extending  the 
tour  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  great  lakes, 
via  Lake  Huron,  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
Sauit  de  St.  Mari6,  Lake  Superior  to  Supe- 
rior City,  across  to  St.  Anthony's  Falls, 
Falls  of  Minne-ha-ha,  down  the  Mississip- 
pi either  to  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Chicago, 
passing  the  lovely  town  of  Madison  ;  or, 
continuing  down  through  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  St. 
Ix>uis,  thence  to  the  Mammoth  Cave,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  Washington,  and  Phila- 
delphia.    Should  this  tour  be  made,  it 
Tirould  be  better,  perhaps,  to  visit  Quebec 
by  the  way  of  Newport,  Boston,  White 
Mountains,  etc.    This  tour  will  take  about 
six  weeks,  and  cost  about  $350'. 

The  cost  of  a  trip  to  the  White  Mount- 
ains, Montreal,  and  Niagara  Falls  alone 
need  not  cost  $70 — ^time,  one  week ;  but 
you  may  leave  New  York,  make  the  ascent 
o/ Mount  Washington  (the  highest  peak  of 


the  White  Mountains),  and  return  in  three 
days  at  an  expense  of  thirty-five  dollars : 
viz.,  from  New  York  to  Boston  via  New- 
port and  Fall  River,  $5 ;  from  Boston  to 
Gorham  via  Portland,  $4 ;  Gorham  to  the 
Glen  House,  $2 ;  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington,  $3;  and  $9  from  Gorham 
back  to  New  York,  the  difference  for  your 
hotel  bills.  We  hope,  however,  that  the 
bulk  of  travelers  will  not  be  compelled 
thus  to  **  rush* '  it,  but  can  spare  two  weeks, 
at  an  expense  of  $100,  to  enjoy  the  bean- 
ties  of  Nature  which  they  vrill  discover  in 
every  turn  the}'  make. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington, 
which  is  the  highest  of  the  range,  rising 
six  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  view  is  of  boundless 
expanse,  ranging  over  mountain  ridges, 
peaks,  lovely  valleys,  and  rivers,  from  the 
Green  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic,  which  is 
often  visible. 

Of  the  White  Mountain  region  Edward 
Everett  thus  speaks :  "  I  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  traveler  in  our  own  country — 
though  far  less  than  I  could  wish— and  in 
Europe  have  seen  all  that  is  most  attract- 
ive, from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the 
Golden  Horn  of  Constantinople — ^from  the 
summit  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  to  the 
Fountain  of  Yaucluse — ^but  my  eye  has 
yet  to  rest  on  a  lovelier  scene  than  that 
which  smiles  around  you  as  you  sail  from 
Weir*s  Landing  to  Centre  Harbor.  I  have 
yet  to  behold  a  sublimer  spectacle  than 
that  which  is  disclosed  fh>m  Mount  Wash- 
ington, when,  on  some  clear,  cool  sum- 
mer's morning,  at  sunrise,  the  cloud-cup- 
tain  is  drawn  up  from  Nature's  grand  pros- 
cenium, and  all  that  chaos  of  wilderness 
and  beauty  starts  into  life — ^the  bare,  gran- 
itic tops  of  the  surrounding  heights — the 
precipitous  gorges  a  thousand  fathoms 
deep,  which  foot  of  man  or  ray  of  light 
never  entered — the  sombre  matted  forest 
— the  moss-clad  rocky  wall,  weeping  with 
crystal  springs — winding  streams,  gleam- 
ing lakes,  and  peaceful  villages  below — 
and  in  the  dim  misty  distance  beyond  the 
lower  hills  fkint  glimpses  of  the  sacred 
bosom  of  the  eternal  deep^  ever  heaving 

as  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  im- 
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mensity,  all  mingled  in  one  indescribable 
panorama  by  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Ait- 
ist" 

Nor  are  the  excursions  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Lake  George,  and  the  more  level 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Saratoga  in  any 
vrav  inferior  to  that  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains.  In  visiting  them  all,  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  our  own  mount- 
ain and  lake  scenery  with  that  which  you 
have  seen  abroad.  If  the  mountains  are 
visited  in  the  early  autumn  the  scenery  is 
of  surpassing  loveliness ;  the  valleys  and 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
a  dense  and  luxuriant  forest,  while  the 
ground  beneath  their  shade  is  clothed  with 
the  greenest  and  softest  moss,  interspersed 
with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  our  northern 
clime,  and  the  changing  hues  of  the  sugar- 
maple,  the  birch,  and  the  beech ;  where 
every  leaf  appears  a  lovely  flower,  from 
the  darkest  crimson  and  scarlet  hues  to  the 
most  delicate  brown  and  yellow;  while 
the  different  falls  of  Glenn,  Berlin,  Tren- 
ton, and  Gibbs  will  well  repay  the  travel- 
ing of  ten  times  the  distance. 

NEW  YORK. 

On  arriving  at  New  York  from  Europe, 
it  wUl  be  found  that,  however  mucli  we 
have  deprecated  the  strict  examination  of 
bagga{;e  in  other  countries,  the  authorities 
of  our  omi  are  not  a  whit  less  particular 
than  those  abroad,  and  much  more  honest ; 
therefore  declare  what  3'ou  have,  and  lay 
all  contraband  articles  at  the  top  of  your 
trunks ;  if  clothing  that  you  have  worn, 
it  will  be  passed,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  every 
thing  you  may  have,  if  not  for  sale,  and 
you  can  make  the  officers  think  so;  but 
your  conduct  must  be  such  that  the}'  will 
have  no  suspicions,  and  they  are  rather  a 
sharp  set  of  men.  The  tariff  of  hacks  wUl 
be  found  higher  in  New  York  than  any 
other  city,  and  if  you  can  get  to  your  ho- 
tel for  two  dollars,  consider  it  cheap. 

After  a  few  days  at  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
Brevoort,  or  Everett  House,  and  you  have 
recovered  your  land  legs,  a  few  days  may 
well  be  spent  in  visiting  the  sights  of  New 
York,  and  comparing  our  operas  and  the- 
atres with  thos3  we  have  seen  abroad. 
Our  Central  Par'c  should  first  be  visited, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  traveler  will  find  its  natural  beauties 
superior  to  those  of  any  park  in  Europe. 
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The  prices  of  carriages  to  vint  Central 
Park  are  at  the  present  moment  rather 
high.  An  open  carriage  costs  $8 — that 
I  is,  going  the  extent  of  the  Park ;  to  and 
j  from  it  costs  $5.  If  yon  continne  to  High 
i  Bridge,  the  charge  is  $10.  The  Park  is  sit- 
uated IJetween  Fifth  and  Ei^th  Aveoaes 
east  and  west,  and  between  FLfty-ninth 
and  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Streets  north 
and  south,  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  one  half  in  breadth,  covering  an  ex- 
tent of  nearly  nine  hundred  acres.  Fifty 
acres  of  this  is  devoted  to  a  parade-^^rxNind. 
South  of  the  parade-ground  are  the  Botan- 
ical Gardens.  The  Park  also  contains  the 
Croton  Lake  and  distributing  resen'oir. 
Its  ponds  in  the  winter  season  are  the  re- 
sort of  myriads  of  skaters,  and  when  the 
skating  is  good  it  would  be  difficult  to  oon- 
ceive  a  gayer  scene.  Persons  not  wishing 
to  take  a  carriage  can  reach  the  Park  by 
the  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  and  Eighth  Av- 
enue cars.  If  wishing  to  go  to  that  part 
known  as  the  "  Green,"  stop  at  Sixty-^ftk 
Street;  if  to  the  "Ramble,"  at  Seventy- 
ninth  Street.  There  are  different  lines  of 
stages  also  running  to  the  Park. 

The  public  buildings  of  New  York  are 
very  numerous,  especially  the  charitable 
institutions.  The  principal  are  utnated  on 
Blackweirs  Island.  They  are  the  Peni' 
tentiary,  Almshouse,  Hospital,  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  Workhouse.  This  last  is 
one  of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  coon- 
try.  To  obtain  permission  to  visit  the  isl- 
and, inquire  at  the  Rotnnda  in  rear  of  tbs 
City  Hall ;  go  to  61st  street  by  the  fiarlea 
stage,  and  cross  the  ferry. 

The  New  York  Hospital  should  also  be 
visited.  This  excellent  institution  anno- 
ally  accommodates  over  3000  patients.  It 
is  supported  by  an  annual  revenue  of 
$80,000.  The  New  York  Orphan  Asylum, 
situated  near  Bloomingdale,  is  also  a  fine 
institution.  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
^  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  St  Luke's  Hospital, 
I  and  Widows'  Asylum,  are  also  worthy  a 
visit. 


The  City  Hall  is  a  building  oonstroGted 
principally  of  white  marble  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  It  contuns 
the  governor's  room,  city  library,  haIJa  for 
the  Common  Council  and  Board  of  Aldeiw 
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men,  etc.  The  Cmmiy  Court-house,  a  beau- 
tiful white  marble  building,  is  situated  near 
the  City  Hall,  in  the  same  park.  It  has 
been  recently  finished  and  furnished/  For 
particulars,  see  the  criminal  records  of  the 
city.  The  building,  however,  is  fire-proof, 
and  jfl  most  chaste  and  exquisite. 


The  Cttgtom '  house  BuUdmff,  in  Wall 
Street,  was  formerly  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  substan- 
tially built  edifice  in  the  city.  The  stone 
used  was  Qnlncy  granite,  of  which  it  is 
entirely  constructed.  Its  architect  was 
Isaiah  Rogers,  and  cost  $1,800,000. 

The  United  States  Treasury  and  Assay 
Office  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and 
Nassau  Streets.  It  cost  $1,200,000.  The 
material  used  b  white  marble.  It  is  200 
feet  long  by  90  wide.  It  was  formerly  the 
Custom-house. 

The  Post-officey  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion on  the  Park  in  front  of  the  City  Half, 
will  be  a  beautiful  structure.  A  visit 
should  be  made  to  the  "  Tomhsy^  a  substan- 
tial structure  of  Quincy  granite,  built  in  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  The  build- 
ing is  used  as  a  Prison,  Police  Court,  Court 
of  Sessions,  and  for  other  purposes.  An 
order  from  the  keeper  is  necessary.  The 
literary  institutions,  libraries,  and  art  so- 
cieties are  quite  numerous,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  Columbia  Colleye^  New  York 
University,  the  Astor  Ubrary,  Cooper  Insti- 
tute^ Free  Academy,  Mercantile  Library, 
New  York  Society  Ubrary,  the  New  YoHs 
Historical  Society  (this  society  possesses  a 
fine  Egyptian  museum,  as  well  as  libra- 
ry and  picture -galler}*).  National  A  cade- 
my  of  Design :  this  Academy  was  founded 
in  1826,  and  coiftains  a  fine  collection  of 
plantings,  both  in  oil  and  water,  of  living 
artists.  It  is  open  to  the  public  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July. 
The  SomerviUe  Gallery  should  also  be  visited. 

The  Institute  of  Fine  Arts.— This  gallery 
of  paintings  and  sculpture  is  situated  No. 
625  Broadwa}',  and  is  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections on  this  continent. 

Visits  should  be  made  to  the  celebrated 
Brady  Photographic  Gallery,  to  see  the  best 
photographs  in  America  of  all  our  great 
generals   and  other  distinguished   men. 


Fredericks,  in  Broadway,  has  also  another 
fine  assortment. 

The  Churches  of  New  York  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  the  exterior  of  many  of  them 
very  beautiful,  but  lack  the  works  of  art 
one  sees  in  the  churches  of  the  Continent. 
The  most  beautiful  in  the  city  are,  first, 
7Hn%  Church,  completed  in  1847.  It  is  con- 
structed of  brown  sandstone,  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  by  Mr.  Upjohn.^  The 
interior  is  most  chaste  and  exquisite.  Its 
steeple  is  considered  a  model  of  perfection, 
from  which  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and 
bay  of  New  York  may  be  had,  and  few  can 
say  they  ever  looked  upon  a  more  glorious 
scene.  The  balcony  of  the  belfry  is  ac- 
cessible at  all  times,  when  service  is  not 
going  on  in  the  church,  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee  to  the  custodian.  The  steeple  is 
284  feet  high.  The  church-yard  of  Trinity 
Church  is  most  interesting  on  account  of 
the  heroic  dust  it  contains,  and  many  pa- 
triot names,  such  as  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Captain  James  Lawrence,  etc.,  will  remind 
the  traveler  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ground 
on  which  he  treads.  Notice  the  exquisite 
monument  erected  to  the  **  Sugar -house 
Martyrs"  by  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
Church. 

St.  PauVs  Church,  on  Broadway,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  City  Hall, 
will  repay  a  visit.  It  was  built  in  1776. 
Notice  the  monument  in  the  yard  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Emmet,  the  Irish  patriot. 

Grace  Church, — ^This  is  one  of  the  mo^t 
superb  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  city.  It 
is  situated  in  Broadway,  near  Tenth  Street, 
and  is  universally  admired  for  its  chaste 
design.     Mr.  Renwick  was  its  architect. 

The  Clubs  of  the  city  are  quite  numer- 
ous: the  principal  are  the  Union  Club, 
Union  League,  Trav^ers\  A  thenceum,  Sketch 
Club,  Bankers' and  Brokers^  and  Manhattan, 
The  UmonClub  House  is  a  most  magnificent 
building,  and  equal  to  any  thing  one  sees 
in  Europe.  It  is  situated  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street, 
and  cost  ^00,000. 

The  hotels  of  New  York  are  legion,  and 
the  best,  as  a  general  thing,  are  surpassed 
by  none  in  Europe.  Such  houses  as  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  Brevoort,  Everett,  etc.,  are 
rarely  met  with  on  the  Continent,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  restaurants  equal  toDdmon- 
ico's  or  the  Maison  DorS.  The  residences  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  Madison  Avenue,  and  other 
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streetA,  should  be  aeen  to  obUin  an  idea  of 
the  arcbitectonl  beantj  of  the  buildiDgs 
of  the  city. 


The  theatres  of  New  York  are  not  so 
nameroufl  as  those  of  Paris  or  London,  but 
more  comfortable  than  those  of  the  latter. 

The  Aeademjf  ofMvmc^  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1866,  has  been  rebuilt ;  it  is  now  quite 
lira-proof,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  pleasant  opera-houses  in  the  country. 


Niblo^9  Garden  ranks  best  among  the 
theatres. 

Wailack'i  Theatrt,  with  a  fine  company', 
is  devoted  principally  to  the  production  of 
old  English  comedies,  and  is  always  well 
attended. 

The  Frmch  Theatre,  comer  of  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street,  is  quite 
new.  It  has  had  a  very  successful  career, 
and  occasionally  enjoys  a  brilliant  run  un- 
der some  eminent  star. 

Fish's  Grand  Opera-house,  comer  of 
Eighth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street, 
BooUi's  Theatre,  Wood's  Museum  and  The- 
atre, Old  Bowery  Theatre,  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York  Circus,  San  Frandtco  Minstrels, 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  Steimoay  Hall,  Coop- 
er  Institute,  Studio  Building,  etc 

The  Olympic  Theatre,  on  Broadway,  is 
very  fairly  managed. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  are  most  numerous  and  most  beauti- 
ful. First  we  would  mention  Greenwood, 
the  most  lovely  resting-place  for  the  dead 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Its  distance  is 
but  three  miles  from  the  city,  and,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  take  a  carriage,  take  a  Ful- 
ton Street  omnibus,  cross  the  ferry  to 
Brooklyn,  from  whence  (the  ferry  where 
you  land)  cars  leave  for  the  cemetery  ev- 
ery fi  ve  minutes.  Greenwood  contains  330 
acres,  comprising  every  variety'  of  land- 
scape, hill  and  dale,  valley  and  plain.  Ad- 
mission on  week  days  on  foot.  On  the 
Sabbath  only  proprietors  can  enter.  To 
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enter  with  a  carriage  it  is  necessary  ts 
have  a  permit,  which  will  be  fumislied 
to  yon  on  applying  at  the  office  of  your 
hotel. 

An  excursion  should  also  be  made  toUie 
United  States  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn;  siso 
to  the  Water-works  of  the  same  city.  The 
most  direct  way  is  by  the  Fulton  Feny. 

For  sea  and  surf  bathing  in  the  vidnify 
of  New  York,  Long  Bnmch  and  Rodbaax^ 
are  the  most  patronized.  The  Comtineiital 
Hotel  at  Long  Branch  is  a  splendid  baSd- 
ing,  and  is  considered  the  most  fashionable 
hoteL  Time  fh>m  New  York,  2  hooTB. 
The  enterprising  management  of  the  Em 
Railroad  run  a  magnificent  steams  to 
Long  ftanch,  on  which  one  can  bvedk&st 
and  dine  on  board. 

•  New  Bri^Uon,  only  one  half  hour's  rul 
from  New  York,  is  beantifuUy  situated  at 
the  northern  end  of  Staten  IsUnd.  The 
principal  house  is  Blenkard's. 


HUDSON  RIVSB. 

We  will  now  commence  our  tonr  vp  the 
beautiful  Hudson,  surpassed  by  no  irrer  in 
the  world  for  its  natural  beauties.  It  is 
navigable  for  ships  as  Aur  as  Hie  city  of 
Hudson,  and  for  small  sloops  to  Troy,  160 
miles  above  its  mouth,  which  is  tha  head 
of  the  tide-water.  Its  principal  tribntaiy 
is  the  Blohawk,  which  river  b  eelebniled 
for  its  magnificent  falls.  The  Hudson 
flows  from  north  to  south  from  Troy, 
through  the  eastern  portion  of  tiie  Empin 
State,  and  is  as  celebrated  for  its  historical 
associations  as  for  its  unsurpasains  beauty. 
The  great  of  our  state  in  genius  and  wealth 
have  their  residences  on  its  lovely  banks. 

Without  doubt  the  lover  of  the  beamtiftil 
will  take  passage  on  one  of  the  river  steam- 
ers which  leaves  New  York  eveiy  mora- 
ing  during  the  summer  season  (they  leave 
in  the  evening  as  well ;  so  also  do  the  ears 
from  the  foot  of  Chambers  Street).  These 
floating  palaces,  which  are  of  immense  sue, 
and  fitted  up  with  all  imaginable  comfiait 
and  luxury,  reach  Albany  at  fire  o*clock 
P.M.,  stopping  at  the  principal  citiea  and 
towns  on  the  river^s  banks. 

The  Hudson  was  discovered  by  Henry 
Hudson,  whose  name  it  bears,  a  native  of 
Holland,  in  1607,  whUe  saUlng  in  the 
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ploy  of  his  country.  Its  length  is  about 
300  miles,  and  breadth  varying  from  four 
miles  to  800  yards.  It  is  particularly  uoted 
for  carrying  on  its  waters  the  first  practi- 
cal steamer  ever  launched.  Robert  Ful- 
ton, 200  years  after  the  disco ver>'  of  the 
river,  sailed  up  its  stream  on  the  little 
steamer  Clermont. 

A  short  distance  above  the  city,  on  our 
left,  we  arrive  at  the  celebrated  Palisades, 
which  consist  of  a  range  of  precipices  ris- 
ing some  600  feet  above  the  river^s  level, 
and  extending  in  an  unbroken  line  as  far 
as  Tappan  Bay,  a  distance  of  some  20 
miles.  On  our  right  we  notice  the  han^ 
some  town  of  Bloomingdale,  which  is  five 
miles  from  the  City  Hall.  It  contains  the 
Orphan  Asylum  and  numerous  beautiful 
residences.  Five  miles  farther,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  bold  and  picturesque  heights 
of  Fort  Washington,  the  most  elevated  po- 
sition of  the  island  of  Manhattan.  This 
spot  is  particularly  noted  in  American  his- 
t^y  as  the  scene  of  one  of  our  defeats  dur- 
ing the  dark  hours  of  the  Revolution.  The 
fort,  with  3000  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  General  Comwallis,  November  16, 1776. 
The  site  of  the  fort  is  now  covered  with 
lovely  villas,  one  of  which  is  the  property 
of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Esq.  Nearly 
opposite,  on  our  left,  crowning  the  summit 
of  the  Palisades,  stands  Fort  Lee,  also  mem- 
orable during  the  Revolution.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  Comwallis  two  days  after  the 
eapture  of  Fort  Washington,  and  many  of 
its  brave  defenders  were  basely  butchered 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Hessians 
while  retreating  on  the  main  army  at  Hack- 
easack,  commanded  by  Washington  in  per- 
flon.  Seventeen  miles  from  New  York  we 
pass  the  enchanting  town  of  Yonkers,  rich 
in  the  beautiful  suburban  residences  of 
New  York's  merchants.  This  was  the 
homo  of  Mary  Phillips,  the  youthful  love 
of  General  Washington.  Her  ancient  res- 
Sdenco  may  still  be  seen.  The  talented 
and  amusing  author  of  the  *■  ^  Sparrowgrass 
Papers"  resides  at  Yonkers. 

A  little  farther  we  pass  ForUhUl:  its 
castle  was  formeriy  the  residence  of  Edwin 
Forrest,  Esq.,  our  great  American  trage- 
dian ;  it  is  now  the  Roman  Catholic  Acad- 
emy of  Mount  St.Vincent. 

After  passing  Hcutings^  another  beauti- 
fvX  town,  and  Dobbt's  Ferry,  which  must 
hare  great  attnustions  for  the  reader  of  our 
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revolutionary  history,  we  arrive  at  Irving' 
ton,  dear  to  every  American  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  lamented  Washington 
Irving.  Hidden  by  dense  shrubbery  from 
the  view  of  the  river-traveler  is  the  antique 
residence  called  *'6'i£nnyAc/e,"  or  **Wol- 
fert's  Roost,"  where  the  chaste, elegant,  and 
much-beloved  author  of  the  ^*  Sketch  Book" 
lived  and  died,  and  which,  in  future  years, 
must  become  a  Mecca  for  all  American 
travelers.  Some  three  or  four  miles  far- 
ther we  arrive  at  Tappan  Bay,  the  widest 
portion  of  the  Hudson.  On  the  western 
bank  is  the  town  of  Piermomt,  the  former 
terminus  of  the  EMe  Railroad. 

Three  miles  back  of  Piermont  is  the  old 
historical  town  of  Tappan,  noted  for  being 
the  scene  where  the  unfortunate  Major 
Andr6  was  confined  after  his  arrest,  and 
where  he  was  executed  October  2, 1780. 
The  jail  is  now  occupied  as  an  inn,  called 
the  *'76  Stone  House."  Tappan  was  also 
one  of  the  principal  head-quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Washington. 

The  next  place  of  importance  on  our 
right  is  TarryUnon,  known  to  readers  of 
American  history  as  the  place  where  An- 
dr6  was  arrested  after  his  interview  with 
the  traitor  Arnold.  It  is  twenty-six  miles 
above  New  York,  and  contains  many  love- 
ly villas,  mostly  occupied  by  New  Yorkers. 
A  short  distance  from  the  town  is  *'  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  immortalized  by  Irving  in  his 
SIcetch  Book.  Here  Diedrich  Knicker. 
bocker  breathed  forth  his  inspirations,  and 
here  Ichabod  Crane  met  and  was  chased  by 
the  *^  headless  horseman."  Sleepy  Hollow 
is  a  lovely  spot,  and,  if  stopping  at  Tarry- 
town,  do  not  fail  to  visit  it.  A  small  gran- 
ite obelisk  marks  the  spot  where  Paulding 
and  his  comrades  arrested  Andr6.  Oppo- 
site is  the  town  of  Nyack.  Seven  mUes 
farther,  on  our  right,  we  pass  the  town  of 
Sing  Sing :  it  is  noted  for  its  lovely  resi- 
dences, and  for  being  the  seat  of  the  prin- 
cipal state  prisons  of  New  York.  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  the  Croton  River,  firom 
whence  the  city  of  New  York  derives  its 
supply  of  delidous  water.  The  Aqueduct 
and  Reservoir  are  objects  of  general  in- 
terest: they  cost  the  city  of  New  York 
$14,000,000.  The  prisons  are  built  of 
marble,  are  large  and  roomy,  and  admira- 
bly conducted :  they  are  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1000  convicts.  Opposite  Sing 
Sing,  across  Tappan  Bay,  which  is  the  wid- 
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est  part  of  the  rirer,  is  Verdritege'i  Hooky  a 
commanding  headland.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  nearly  BOO  feet  above,  and  one 
mile  from  the  river,  lies  Rockland  Lake, 
four  miles  in  circumference,  whence  comes 
the  principal  supply  of  delicious  ice  which 
cools  the  parching  throats  of  New  York's 
citizens  during  the  summer  months.  A 
short  distance  farther  up  is  V'erplands's  Poinl 
and  Stor^  Point,  both  noted  places  in  our 
revolutionary  history.  Here  commences 
the  magniHcent  scenery  of  the  Highlands. 
On  our  right  is  Peekikill,  which  abounds 
in  beautiful  residences;  opposite  is  Caid" 
vxU^t  Landing.  Passengers  for  Lake  Jl/io- 
Aopno,  a  pleasant  summer  resert,  land  at 
Peekskill.  Caldwell's  Landing  was  noted 
in  former  years  for  being  the  spot  where 
Captain  Kidd's  treasures  were  supposed  to 
have  been  hidden.  After  passing  the  But- 
termilk Falls,  on  the  western  bank,  we  ar- 
rive at  West  Point,  distant  from  New  York 
fifty  miles.  This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
spots  on  the  Hudson,  and  most  rich  in  a 
historical  point  of  view ;  it  is  also  the  seat 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
which  was  established  here  in  1802,  and 
from  whence  graduated  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  brave  officers  who  immortalized 
themselves  during  our  late  civil  war.  The 
names  of  Grant,  Meade,  and  M'Clellan,  as 
well  as  Lee,  who  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  Confederate  armies,  ail  of  Whom  re- 
ceived their  military  education  here,  will 
make  West  Point  forever  famous ;  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  is  the  burial-place  of  our 
brave  old  hen>  Scott,  who,  while  living, 
made  it  a  fikvorite  residence.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Academy,  in  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  picturesque  spots  in 
the  world,  is  situated  Cozzens's  Hotel,  a 
first«las8  summer  establishment,  admira* 
bly  conducted.  Arrange,  if  possible,  to 
be  at  West  Point  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  during  which  time  the 
cadets  are  encamped  in  tents  on  the  plain, 
and  go  throngh  the  regular  discipline  of 
fui  army  in  time  of  war.  The  military 
band  practices  daily.  Notice  below  the 
parade-ground  the  obelisk  erected  to  the 
memor}'  of  the  brave  Kosciusko ;  also  his 
garden  on  the  river's  bank,  where  he  was 
much  accustomed  to  walk.  Visit  also  the 
ruins  of  the  different  forts,  and  wander 
through  the  shady  groves,  or,  with  Los* 
nng'a  Field-£ook  of  ^  Revolution  in  year 
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hand,  throw  yourself  upon  the  margin  of 
the  lovely  river,  and  read  how  the  traitor 
Arnold,  in  command  of  this  key  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  plotted  with  the 
enemy  for  its  surrender.     An  excufsim 
should  be  made  to  Crow's  Nest,  one  of  the 
finest  mountains  of  the  Highlands,  dothed 
in  green  to  its  summit.     Near  Cornwall 
Landing,  farther  on,  is  "  IdlewUd,"  the 
lovely  residence  of  the  poet  Willis.    Al- 
most  opposite  this,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is 
the  charming  village  of  Cold  Spring,  near 
which  are  the  handsome  residences  of  the 
late  poet,  George  P.  Morris,  and  Mr.  F.  P. 
James,  the  banker.     One  of  the  largest 
iron  foonderies  in  the  United  States  is  sit* 
uated  here.     About  four  miles  from  hers 
is  the  Robinson  House,  whidi  was  occu- 
pied by  Arnold  at  the  time  he  heard  of 
Andr6'8  arrest     The  next  place  of  im- 
portance is  FiMUl,  on  the  eastern  shore. 
The  town  is  a  short  distance  back  from 
the  landing ;  both  that  and  Netoburg,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  are  beantiftil  flouri^iing 
towns,  abounding  in  splendid  country  re^ 
idenoes.     A  branch  of  the  Erie  Ridlroad 
has  its  terminus  at  Newbnrg,  from  whence 
the  line  runs  direct  to  Buffalo  and  the 
West.     [This  is  one  of  the  finest  roads  ia 
the  countiy,  running  throngh  most  glo- 
rious scenery.     If  in  a  hurry  to  reach  tiie 
West,  we  would  most  decidedly  reeom- 
mend  it.]    A  short  distance  from  New- 
burg  the  traveler  may  still  see  the  oM 
stone  mansion  which  General  Washington 
made  his  head-quarters,  and  where  he  wrote 
to  Lewis  Nicola,  declining  with  disdain  the 
offer  to  establish  a  monarchy  and  make 
himself  king. 

Fourteen  miles  fiurther,  and  74  frtmi  New 
York,  we  arrive  at  the  flourishing  town  of 
Poi^hkeqme.  It  is  the  largest  place  be* 
tween  New  York  and  Albany.  Its  sitosr 
tion  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty,  command- 
ing,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
pnwpects  on  the  Hudson.  The  histoErian, 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  and  Professor  Mors^ 
are  both  residents  of  Poughkeepsie.  For 
the  next  10  miles  on  the  eastern  hank, 
through  Hyde  Park  to  the  village  of  Staal»> 
burg,  the  road  by  land  is  one  of  surpasdi^ 
beauty,  and  nev&  have  we  met  the  most 
extensive  traveler  who  ever  saw  a  sitnatioa 
more  enchanting.  In  full  view  of  the  beau- 
tiful CatskUl  Mountains,  with  th^  •v«iv 
changing  magie  hues,'  which,  whether  in 
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a  storm  or  fair  and  settled,  are  always  en- 
chanting, charming  sites  for  the  charming 
residences  we  ihere  see.  After  passing 
Hyde  Park  we  see  "Placentia,"  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  James  K.  Paulding,  irho 
has  shed  Instre  on  the  letters  of  his  coun- 
try. Adjoining  this  is  the  beautiful  and 
celebrated  **  Hosack'*  estate,  on  which  per- 
haps the  finest  residence  on  the  Hudson 
was  erected  by  Joseph  K.  Curtis,  Esq.  Far- 
ther on  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Staats- 
burg,  the  homestead  of  the  Livingston 
ikmily,  and  *'The  Locusts,"  the  splendid 
cotmtty  residence  of  William  B.  Dins- 
nore,  Esq.,  particularly  noted  for  his  ex- 
tensive importations  of  the  best  European 
stock.  Six  miles  farther,  on  the  eastern 
side,  we  arrive  at  Rhinebeck,  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  is  situated 
about  two  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 
On  the  opposite,  or  western  side,  is  Kings- 
ton, a  pleasant  and  enterprising  town.  It 
IS  noted  for  being  the  place  where  the  first 
Constitution  of  New  York  was  framed.  It 
was  burned  by  the  British  in  1777.  After 
passing  Saugerties  and  Tivoli,  we  arrive 
at  Catskill,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Catskill  Creek,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river.  On  the  eastern  bank  is  Oakhill, 
where  passengers  for  the  Catskill  Mount- 
ains leave  the  cars  to  cross  the  ferry  to  the 
village  of  Catskill,  which  is  particularly 
noted  for  its  lovely  scenery  and  beautiful 
villas.  Stages  run  from  here  several  times 
s  day  to  the  Mountain  ffouse,  in  four  hours. 
The  distance  is  only  12  miles,  but  the  ele- 
vation is  -nearly  8000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  riVer.  We  have  not  the  room  in  a 
work  of  this  description  to  descant  on 
the  magnificent  views  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Mountain  House.^  For  par- 
tkulars,  see  it ;  or,  if  you  can  not  see  it, 
read  Cooper's  "  Pioneers,"  where  Leather- 
Stocking  says,  from  here  you  can  see  cre- 
ation at  a  single  glance.  It  was  within  a 
mile  of  this  house  that  Irving*s  Rip  Van 
Winkle  had  his  fifteen  years'  nap.  The 
hotel  is  a  fine,  commodious  building,  admi- 
rably kept,  with  every  convenience  neces- 
sary for  the  first-class  traveler. 

The  principal  excursion  is  to  the  Kaat- 
efskill  Falls,  a  distance  of  two  miles  from 
the  hotel.  Issuing  out  of  two  small  lakes 
behind  the  hotel,  the  stream  which  forms 
the  fklls  runs  about  one  and  a  half  miles, 
and  then  falls  perpendicularly  a  distance 


of  175  feet,  and  then,  pausing  for  a  moment 
on  a  ledge  of  rock  about  100  feet  wide,  pre- 
cipitates itself  85  feet  more.  It  is  perfect- 
ly safe  to  pass  behind  the  falling  water 
into  the  natural  amphitheatre :  the  effect 
of  the  cascade  is  there  very  magnificent. 
The  falls  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Eaat- 
erskill  are  also  very  beautiful.  ■  There  is 
a  small  hotel,  the  Laurel  House,  near  the 
falls  :  its  situation  is  truly  charming. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  Stony 
Clove,  a  wild  mountain  pass  about  six  miles 
distant  from  the  Mountain  House :  it  will 
well  repay  the  time;  also  to  Plauterkill 
Clove. 

Our  next  important  place  is  Hudson, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  ship  naviga- 
tion, 115  miles  above  New  York,  'fiie 
Hudson  and  Berkshire  railroad,  83  miles 
in  length,  runs  east  to  West  Stockbridge, 
uniting  with  the  road  from  Boston  to  Al- 
bany. Passengers  for  Lebanon  Springs  and 
the  Shaker  village  take  the  cars  at  Hud-* 
son,  by  this  route,  as  fiir  as  Edwards's  D^ 
p6t,  thence  by  stage  eight  miles.  Lebanon 
is  a  place  of  great  resort  during  the  sum- 
mer months;  so,  also,  are  the  Columbia 
Springs,  five  miles  distant.  Hudson  is 
finely  situated  on  a  high  promontory  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  river. 
The  city  is  laid  out  at  right  angles,  the 
principfd  street  (Main)  extending  more 
than  a  mQe,  from  Promenade  to  Inspect 
Hill,  which  last  stands  nearly  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  town 
of  Athens  lies  immediately  opposite  Hud- 
son, and  has  some  fine  country  residences. 

After  passing  Stockport,  Castleton,  and 
Greenbuth,  we  arrive  at  Albany,  the  capital 
of  the  state,  from  whence  diverge  the  most 
important  routes  we  have  selected.  If  in- 
tending to  visit  Niagara,  Montreal,  and 
Quebec,  and  return  by  Lake  Champlain, 
Lake  George,  and  Saratoga  Springs,  take 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  (one  of 
the  best  and  most  admirably  conducted 
roads  in  the  United  States,  or,  perhaps,  the 
world ;  no  accidents,  and  always  up  to  time) 
to  Niagara,  passing  through  the  towns  of 
Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Rochester;  thence  by 
Lake  Ontario,  and  down  the  Rapids  of  tho 
St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal ;  or,  if  intend- 
ing to  return  that  way,  continue  north 
through  Schenectady  to  Saratoga,  distance 
87  miles ;  fVom  thence  by  rail  to  Whitehall 
qnd  Montreal.     But  by  far  the  most  in- 
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terestmg  route  will  be— after  Tuiiiag  Ser- 
atf^  Spring*,  oontiiiiie  on  to  Moreau  Sta- 
tion, where  Cut  lines  of  coaches  are  in 
waiting  for  Lake  George,  thence  by  boat 
on  Lalce  George  to  Ticooderoga  and  Lake 
Cbamplain  to  ilontzeal.  Perhaps  the  bet- 
ter way  will  be  to  visit  Niagara  first,  as  it 
is  more  interesting  going  down  the  Bapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  than  coming  np. 

Albany  contains  75,000  inhabitants, 
and  is,  next  to  what  remains  of  James- 
town, in  Virginia,  the  oldest  Enrapean  set- 
tlement in  the  United  States.  It  was 
fonnded  in  1612  by  the  Dutch,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Fort  Orange  for  npward  of 
half  a  century.  When  the  territory  was 
captured  by  the  English  in  1664,  the  name 
of  Fort  Orange  was  changed  at  the  same 
time  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam  was 
changed,  to  the  present  appellations  of  New 
York  and  Albany,  in  honor  of  James,  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  brother  of  Charles 
II.,  to  whom  the  whole  cdhntry  had  been 
granted  by  royal  charter.  Albany  is  ver^- 
beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  an  emi- 
nence which  rises  from  a  flat  track  of 
ground  which  lies  along  the  shore  to  a 
height  of  220  feet.  On  the  summit  of  this 
eminence  stands  the  Capitol,  fronting  on  a 
fme  square.  The  apartments  for  liie  ac- 
commodation of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
arc  richly  furnished.  Ascend  to  the  Ob- 
servatory at  the  top,  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  City  Hall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  same 
square,  is  also  a  fine  building.  The  Alba- 
ny Academy,  near  by,  is  also  a  very  fine 
building  and  an  admirable  institution. 
Visit  the  Exchange,  Dudley  Observatory, 
and  Medical  College.  Ctmgrtn  Halt  and 
Dtkeoan  House  are  both  fine  hotels. 

From  Albany  to  Niagara  FalU  the  dis- 
tance is  305  miles.  Hotels,  Cataract  and 
IfUemaiional. 


The  CUflon  Hctelis  the  best  on 
the 'Canadian  side.  The  Falls  of  Niagara 
have  been  described  by  so  many  tourists, 
and  their  first  emotions  have  been  so  vari- 
ously depicted,  that  we  will  make  no  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  efiect  produced  upon 
us  during  our  first  visit.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  come  and  go  every  year,  all  feel- 
ing satisfied  that  they  have  seen  one  of 
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the  wonders  of  the  workL  "  To  the  qi 
tion,**  says  a  late  tourist  who  has  recorded 
J  his  imjtfessions,  *'  *  Were  you  disappointed 
I  by  the  first  view?*  which  is  generally  ask- 
'  ed,  I  answer '  No;*  bat  it  is  right  to'sdd  I 
•  had  been  careful  not  to  raise  my  expecta- 
tiims  too  hi^  Indeed,  remembering  how 
many  persons  have  expressed  themselves 
disa^winted  by  the  height  of  the  ialls  ap- 
pearing so  insignificant  in  pnqportioo  to 
their  great  breadth,  I  had  dwwfed  my  idesl 
view  too  much,  and  now,  when  the  reolitr 
was  before  me,  it  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions. This  is  a  pleasing  disappointment 
A  walk,  or  rather  a  run  of  a  few  minutes 
from  the  Clifton  brought  me  to  Table  Rock, 
whence  I  gazed  on  the  descending  sea  be- 
fore me  with  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder, 
tempered  by  a  feeling  of  gntitode  that  I 
was  permitted  to  look  upon  a  scene  whose 
stupendous  majesty  is  identified  with  mv 
earliest  Knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Seen  from  Table  Rock  no  di8ap< 
pointment  can  be  felL  For  my  part,  so 
entirely  was  I  unprepared  for  the  enor- 
mous  volume  of  water,  that,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  my  comprehension  and  inalMlity  to 
grasp  the  scene,  I  was  unwilling  to  tara 
my  eyes  ftom  the  glorious  spectacle,  ap- 
prehending that  it  could  only  endnre  for  a 
seasMi,  and  that  the  overwhelming  flood 
of  water  must  speedily  eease.  But  as  I 
gazed  with  trembling  anxiety,  and  mark- 
ed no  change  beyond  the  masses  of  spny 
clouds  swayed  by  the  wind  across  the 
mighty  sheet  which  ever  retained  its  sab- 
lime  proportions,  the  truth  began  to  force 
itself  upon  me  that,  for  thousands  of  yean, 
the  waters  had  been  falling,  by  day  and  by 
night,  at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons,  ever 
sounding,  in  a  voice  which,  once  board,  con 
never  be  forgotten,  the  praise  of  Him  who 
bade  them  flow.  Here,  indeed,  may  be  folt 
the  beauty  of  the  words  in  our  Cantide,  *■  0 
ye  seas  and  floods,  bless  ye  the  Lord,  pnuM 
him  and  magnify  him  forever.*  And  ft 
was  probid)Iy  with  de^  awe  that  the  In- 
dian of  olden  time,  worshiping  the  Great 
Spirit,  gave  the  peculiar  appropriate  name, 
O-Ni-aw-ga-rah,  the  Thunderer  of  Waters, 
to  this  matchless  scene.** 

The  greatness  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
like  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  grows  upos 
the  contemplation.  It  is  only  by  slow  and 
gradual  degrees  that  the  foil  sense  of  their 
grandeur  is  realized.    They  were  first  dls- 
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covered  by  a  French  Jesuit,  named  Hen- 
nepin, 186  years  ago,  and  are  situated  22 
miles  from  where  the  River  Niagara  com- 
mences to  drain  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
into  those  of  Ontario.  The  river  is  36 
miles  in  length.  An  imaginary  line  run- 
ning down  its  centre  divides  the  United 
States  from  Canada.  There  are,  as  is  well 
known,  two  distinct  though  adjoining  falls, 
one  on  the  Canadian,  the  other  on  the 
American  side  of  the  river.  Goat  Island, 
which  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  foaming  Ni- 
agara— ^the  waters  of  the  river  form  a  suc- 
cession of  rapids  some  miles  above  the  edge 
of  the  cataract — divides  the  two.  It  is 
half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  broad,  and 
finely  shaded  with  trees.  Adjoining  it  is 
Bath  Island,  which  is  connected  with  the 
main  land  on  the  American  side  by  a  sus- 
pension bridge.  Visitors  pay  25  cents  to 
cross,  which  gives  them  access  to  the  island 
during  their  stay.  The  different  points  of 
interest  on  the  island  should  all  be  visited, 
such  as  the  **  Terrapin  Tower,"  the  * '  Cave 
of  the  Winds,"  ''  Biddle's  Stairs,"  etc.,  etc. 
Between  Goat  Island  and  the  Canadian 
shore  is  the  Horse-shoe  Falls,  so  called 
from  their  shape.  They  are  2000  feet  wide, 
and  have  a  descent  of  158  feet  perpendicu- 
lar. On  the  American  side  the  &lls  are 
900  feet  wide,  and  164  feet  perpendicular. 
The  former  is  considered  superior  in  effect 
from  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  water.  A 
ftw  hundred  yards  below  the  falls  on  the 
American  side  is  Prospect  Point,  which 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views,  from 
whence  you  can  enter  a  railway  car,  and 
descend  an  inclined  plane  to  the  edge  of 
the  river,  where  you  take  the  ferry-boat 
for  the  Canadian  shore.  Or  you  can  take 
a  carriage,  at  an  abominably  high  rate  per 
hour,  and  cross  the  suspension  bridge,  and 
drive  up  the  other  shore,  enjoying  all  the 
distance  a  matchless  prospect.  Old  vis- 
itors will  remember  the  spot  where  Miss 
Martha  Rugg,  in  stooping  to  gather  flow- 
ers, lost  her  balance,  and  was  precipitated 
into  the  foaming  torrent  below.  An  old 
applerwoman  in  former  years  pointed  out 
the  spot,  and  had  erected  over  it  a  piece 
of  canvas  on  two  sticks  with  the  following 
original  verse : 

*'  Woinao,  mo^t  beautfotut  qf  thy  race  I 
Beware  thee  of  a  dangeroiifl  place ; 
Miffs  Martha  Rugg,  aged  twenty- three, 
Was  launcbed  into  eternity.*^ 


The  old  woman  and  poetry  have  both  dis- 
appeared. Entering  the  Museum  close  by 
Table  Rock,  from  where  one  of  the  finest, 
views  is  obtained,  you  will  find  rather  an 
interesting  collection  of  curiosities,  not  in- 
cluding an  abominable  assortment  of  wax 
figures.  Many  visitors  have  been  puzzled 
to  tell  which  was  Columbus  and  which  the 
Witch  of  Endor ;  but,  as  you  pay  your  En- 
glish shilling,  you  can  take  your  choice. 
The  view  from  the  Observatory  at  the  top 
of  the  Museum  is  very  fine.  A  very  ex- 
ciUng  feat  is  going  under  the  fall,  which  is 
done  from  this  point.  It  is  necessary  to 
procure  a  bathing-dress  and  guide,  price 
^1.  From  hence  visit  the  celebrated  burn- 
ing springs,  originally  discovered  by  the 
Indians ;  they  are  well  worth  the  time  and 
expense.  Thence  to  the  battle-field  of 
''Lundy's  Lane,"  returning  by  the  sus- 
pension bridge,  one  of  the  finest  structures 
in  the  world,  built  by  John  A.  Roebling, 
at  an  expense  of  $500,000.  It  has  two 
roadways,  one  above  the  other.  On  the 
upper  the  cars  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Great  Western  pass ;  the  lower  is  used 
for  foot-passengers,  horses,  wagons,  etc. 
After  visiting  the  *' Whirlpool,"  which  is 
three  miles  below  the  Falls,  the  *'  Devil's 
Hole,"  and  "Bloody  Run,"  aU  of  which 
are  on  the  American  side,  we  may  have 
concluded  to  have  ^^done"  Niagara.  If 
you  do  not  take  a  guide,  which  we  advise 
you  to  do,  get  an  intelligent  driver,  and 
purchase  a  small  guide-book  of  the  place. 
A  large  assortment  of  guides,  maps,  and 
views  will  be  found  in  the  International 
Hotel. 

We  shall  now  continue  west  aa  far  as 
St.  Anthony's  Falls  via  Lake  Superior,  and 
also  via  Madison,  Indiana,  which  is  the 
shorter  of  the  two  routes ;  then  return  to 
Niagara,  and  describe  the  trip  back  to  New 
York  by  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George, 
and  Saratoga,  and  also  by  the  White  Mount- 
ains, Boston,  and  Newport. 

The  distance  from  Niagara  to  Detroit  by 
the  Great  Western  road  is  229  miles.  This 
city  is  finely  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Detroit  River.  It  contains  about 
50,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels  are 
the  RuateU  House  and  Biddle  House.  Dcs 
troit  is  the  largest  city  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  its  trade. 
It  was  first  settled  in  1701  by  the  French, 
and  soon  became  a  great  fur-trading  d^pot 
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Tb  1780  it  tame  into  potMSsion  of  the  En- 
^isli,  and  remained  under  their  govem- 
ment  notil  the  Rerohition,  but  was  aeain 
sorrendered  to  the  British  in  1812  by  Gen- 
eral Hull,  and  again  taken  bj  the  Amer- 
icans a  year  later.  Ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  done  of  the  State  House,  and  obtain 
a  charming  view.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  on  Jefferson  and  Woodward 
StreetSi  and  they  are  quite  numefous. 
There  are  several  lines  of  railways  direig- 
Ing  ftom  Detroit.  The  principal  and  most 
direct  to  Chicago  and  the  West  is  the 
Michigan  Central,  284  miles  in  length. 
There  is  also  the  Detroit,  Mnnroe,  and 
Toledo,  62  miles  in  length,  and  connecting 
with  the  Michigan  Southern  at  Mnnroe, 
the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Balboad,  and 
the  Port  Huron  Road,  which  connects  Lake 
Huron  with  the  TsUey  of  the  Ohio  River. 
The  line  of  steamers  ftom  Clereland  to 
Lake  Superior  touch  here,  sailing  direct  to 
the  Falls  of  St  Marie  and  other  important 
points  on  Lake  Superior.  These  are  all 
fine  boats,  and  are  filled  with  tourists  every 
trip  during  the  season. 


Passing  orer  the  Michigan  Southern 
road,  in  about  tweWe  hours  we  arrire  at 
what  was  the  "  Garden  City"  of  the  West, 
but  which,  on  October  8th,  1871,  was  almost 
entirely  swept  ftom  the  surface  of  the  earth 
by  that  fell  destroyer,  fire.  Chicago  was 
finely  situated  on  the  southwestern  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  being,  of  course,  the 
principal  dty  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Its 
history  and  growth  was  most  remarkable. 
In  1829,  when  it  was  first  laid  oat,  a  soli- 
tary log  tavern  sufficed  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  few  inhabitants.  Wolves  outnum- 
bered the  white  men,  and  the  wigwam  of 
the  painted  savage  dotted  the  prairie  on 
every  side.  In  1840  the  population  was 
less  than  5000 ;  two  years  later  it  exceeded 
28,000.  In  1854  it  amounted  to  75,000; 
and  at  the  moment  of  its  destruction  its 
population  was  298,987.  Extending  as  it 
did  between  five  and  six  miles  ftt>m  north 
to  south,  mammoth  hotels,  spacious  stores, 
fine  ecclesiastical  buildings,  large  public 
buildings,  beautilful  residences,  met  the  eye 
on  every  side.  The  manufacturing  estabx 
lishments  of  Chicago  were  very  numerous. 
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]  Iron  fbondenes^  mafhme  shops,  sty  am  sasr- 
'  mills,  planhig- mills,  and  huge  elevators, 
I  were  every  where  to  be  seen,  while  its 
jmarket  fiir  grain,  beef,  and  pork  was  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

Standing  as  Chicago  didon  tiie  sonthem 
border  of  one  of  the  five  great  lakes,  aJKinl- 
ing  ^re  thousand  miles  of  inland  naviga- 
tum,  connected  by  rafl  with  New  York, 
Boston,  Montreal,  Qnebec,  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  and 
soon  to  be  with  the  Pteific  Ocean,  what 
inland  city  could  compete  with  her?  If 
going  to  St.  Louis  ftom  Chicago,  take  the 
Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis.  By  no  means 
take  the  Illinois  Central;  the  sceneij  is 
most  uninteresting  on  that  route,  the  cars 
very  uncomfortable,  and  the  management 
indifferent  enough.  If  going  to  Cincin- 
nati, take  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Air- 
line. There  are  numerous  steamers  leav- 
ing Chicago  weekly  lor  Lake  Superior. 

If  going  by  the  Missisnppi  to  St.  Fnl, 
continue  on  to  Milwaukee,  a  distance  of  85 
mOes,  by  the  Chicago  and  MHwankee,  a 
finely-managed  railway;  then  by  the  Mil- 
waukee and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railway  to 
Prairie  du  Chien,  in  about  1 1}  hours.  The 
sleepmg-cars  on  this  line  are  very  comfort* 
able,  although  we  would  advise  stopping 
one  day  at  Madison,  through  whicli  we 
pass. 

Starting  ftom  Chicago  by  sterner  ibr 
Lake  Superior,  and  passing  several  im- 
portant places,  we  arrive  at  the  '*  Ocean 
City,"  or  Milwaukee,  which  is  finely  situ- 
ated on  Iwth  sides  the  Milwaukee  River. 
It  contains  about  71 ,000  Inhabttsnts.  The 
Netahcil  Bouae  is  the  principal  hotel.  The 
population  is  fast  increasing,  and  the  dty 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous in  the  country.  Its  principal  boild- 
ings  are  the  Custom-house,  Post-office, 
Land-office,  and  University  Institute.  The 
stores  are  large  and  elegant,  and  the  pri- 
vate residences,  which  are  mostly  In  the 
suburbs,  magnificent.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  lumber  and  agricultural  products. 
After  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inac and  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  we  emeise  ints 
Lake  Superior. 

The  island  of  Mackinac,  which  lies  in 
the  strait,  contains  many  interesting  figfats 
to  the  traveler.  In  additbn  to  the  fortress, 
which  is  picturesquely  situated  on  its  high- 
est part,  we  have  the  promontory  called  the 
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*'  Lover's  Leap,"  so  named  from  k  ygong 
Indian  girl,  whose  lover  was  slain  in  bat- 
tle, leaping  from  its  summit  when  the  £Ettal 
truth  was  revealed  to  her.  There  is  also 
»*  Robinson's  Folly,"  the  *' Sugar-loaf," 
and  "Arched  Rock,"  all  of  which  have  in- 
teresting stories  connected  with  them ;  but 
the  great  beauty  of  the  island  is  its  charm- 
ing natural  scenery. 

SaiU  Ste.  Marie  is  a  small  village  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  American  side  of 
St.  Mary's  River.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  Rapids,  which  have  here  a  descent  of 
20  i\eet  to  the  mile.  The  former  difficulty 
of  making  their  ascent  is  obviated  by  a  ca- 
nal recently  constructed  on  the  American 
side.  Steamers  of  the  largest  class  now 
pass  through  the  locks  into  Lake  Superior. 
The  fishing  at  the  falls  is  very  fine,  and 
good  accommodations  will  be  found  at  the 
Chippewa  House,  which  is  always  well  filled 
during  the  season,  and  those  fond  of  trout 
fishing  may  enjoy  the  sport  in  every  direc- 
tion from  this  point. 

From  the  Saut  Ste.  Marie  to  Bayfield, 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  we  take 
stage  for  St  Paul,  is  nearly  500  miles. 
Most  tourists,  however,  return  in  the  same 
steamer,  making  the  circuit  of  the  lake ; 
time,  six,  seven,  and  eight  day^,  according 
to  the  length  of  stoppage.  A  little  over 
100  miles  from  the  Saut  Ste.  Marie  we  pass 
the  celebrated  Pictured  Rocks,  a.  range  of 
cliffs  extending  along  the  shore  for  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  and  rising  vertically 
from  the  water  to  a  height  of  200  feet.  The 
action  of  the  surf  has  not  only  excavated 
and  worn  away  their  bases,  but  has  cov- 
ered their  surface  with  bands  of  brilliant 
coloring.  The  French  gave  them  the  name 
of  *'Les  Portails,"  from  their  arched  ap- 
pearance, which  in  some  portions  resemble 
gateways.  Travelers  wishing  to  see  the 
Pictured  Rocks  in  detail  should  land  at 
Grand  Island,  and  take  a  small  boat  and 
cpiide,  with  plenty  of  provisions. 

The  different  iron  and  copper  mines 
should  be  visited,  if  the  traveler  has  time. 
The  principal  copper  mines  of  Miehigan 
are  situated  on  a  promontory  260  miles 
from  Saut  Ste.  Marie,  and  should  by  all 
means  be  visited.  The  best  point  to  stop 
is  at  Copper  Harbor.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  landing  there  is  a  very  good  hotel. 
There  are  some  fifty  different  mining  com- 
panies organized  and  in  active  operation 


on  both  sides  of  the  lake.  There  are  also 
some  very  productive  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  OrUonaffOH,  some  65  miles  above  Copper 
Harlx>r .  Bwjfield  is  the  capital  of  La  Pointe 
County,  Wisconsin.  It  is  situated  about  80 
miles  east  of  the  extreme  western  terminus 
of  the  lake.  It  has  a  capital  harbor,  and 
must  eventually  be  a  place  of  very  great 
importance,  being  in  the  direct  route  to 
St.  Paul.  The  Hudson  and  Bayfield  Rail- 
road will  connect  the  Mississippi  with  the 
lake,  running  from  this  point  to  St.  Paul, 
a  distance  of  160  miles.  In  the  mean  time 
a  stage  makes  the  distance  in  two  days ; 
fare  about  flO. 

The  Indian  Agency  is  situated  at  Bay. 
field,  and  crowds  of  travelers  flock  there 
every  August  to  see  the  annuities  paid  to 
the  Indians.  The  trout  fishing  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  glorious. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  St.  Paul 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  and  the  Falls  of  Minne-ha-ha, 
take  the  steamer  for  St.  Louis.  This  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  will  be  found  particu- 
larly interesting,  as  no  river  on  which  we 
have  ever  sailed  can  surpass  its  lovely 
scenery-^hat  is,  the  scenery  of  the  upper 
Mississippi.  Although  there  are  a  great 
many  beautiful  towns  and  *' cities"  (the 
towns  are  all  cities  there),  they  contain 
nothing  of  sufficient  importance  to  detain 
the  traveler. 


8t.  Lams  is  finely  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  below  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  West.  Prin- 
cipal hotels,  the  Soutkem^  the  lAndd,  and 
PlanUrt\  St.  Louis  id  distant  from  New 
Orleans  nearly  1200  miles,  and  175  above 
Cairo,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Ohio.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  City  Hall, 
Court-house,  Custom-house,  Cathedral, 
and  Arsenal.  The  city  is  now  the  chief 
d^pdt  of  the  American  Fur  Company ;  in- 
deed, it  was  originally  settled  in  1764  by 
trappers  from  the  West.  Its  name  was 
given  by  Laclede  in  honor  of  Louis  XY. 
of  France.  A  day  or  two  may  well  be 
spent  here  to  study  character,  thousands 
of  adventurers  arriving  and  departing  dai- 
ly ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  line  where  civilization 
and  luxury  begins  and  ends.      Since  the 
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great  Pacific  Railroad  baa  been  finished, 
St.  Louis  hav  become  a  place  of  still  more 
importance. 

From  St.  Louis  to  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
in  Kentucky,  take  the  Ohio  and  Miniagippi 
Jiaiiroad  (a  fine  road  and  admirably  man- 
aged) to  Louisville ;  then  by  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  road,  a  distance  of  75  miles, 
to  Beirs  Hotel,  which  is  9  miles  distant 
from  the  portals  of  this  wonder  of  the 
world,  and  over  which  the  traveler  is  tak- 
en by  stage.  There  is  a  hotel  quite  near 
the  entrance,  called  the  Cave  Hotel. 

Between  BelVs  Hotel  and  the  Manmioth 
Cave  there  has  been  another  recently  dis- 
covered, called  Diamond  Cave,  but  little 
less  in  interest  to  the  Mammoth.  The  ave- 
nues and  galleries  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  are 
miles  in  extent,  and  require  daj's  to  **  do" 
them  properly.  The  excursion  through 
the  whole  extent  (nearly  nine  miles) 
is  tiresome,  but  will  repay  the  effort. 
There  are  numerous  small  books  published 
which  give  a  detailed  description  of  this 
justly -called  Mammoth  Cave,  which  we 
recommend  the  traveler  to  purchase.  When 
passing  through  Louisville,  stop  at  the  GcUt 
Houit,  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  conn- 
try. 

When  returning,  if  the  traveler  wishes 
to  go  to  Baltimore,  take  the  steamer  from 
Louisville  to  Wheeling,  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  thence  by  rail  to  Baltimore,  or  by  rail 
via  Cincinnati,  Zanesville,  and  Wheeling ; 
or  if  to  Philadelphia,  via  Cincinnati,  Zanes- 
ville, and  Pittsburg. 

A  day  or  two  had  better  be  spent  in  Cm- 
citmatij  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River.  Its  progress 
toward  its  present  high  position  has  been 
most  wonderful  and  rapid.  In  1800  it  was 
a  village  of  750  souls ;  exactly  half  a  cen* 
tnT3'  later  its  population  numbered  160,000, 
and  to-day  (1872)  it  is  not  less  than  260,000. 
Its  trade  is  perfectly  immense,  being  the 
entrep6t  for  receiving  and  distributing  the 
supplies  of  a  rich  and  extended  territory. 
It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  hills,  from  which 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding countiy  may  be  had.  These  hills 
are  embellished  with  beautiful  houses,  vil- 
las, and  vineyards.  The  hotels  of  Cincin- 
nati are  numerous  and  good,  and  the  st^le 
of  living  denotes  the  greatest  amount  of 
domestic  comfort. 
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One  of  the  finest  suspension  bridges  in 
the  world  crosses  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati; 
the  entire  span  is  nearly  one  third  of  a 
mile. 

The  '*  Queen  CUy  of  the  West"  is  rich 
in  beautiful  public  buildings :  the  principal 
are  the  Post-office  and  CuHom-hmue  build- 
ing. The  Obtervaioiy  (situated  on  Mond 
Adams,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  de- 
lightful prospect  of  the  surrounding  conn- 
try  may  be  had),  the  AferehcmU*  Exckangey 
MoMome  Hail,  Ohio  Medical  Collie,  and 
St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  should  all  be  visited. 


After  continuing  onr  ronte  from  Niagara 
to  Montreal,  Quel^cyetc.,  we  will  describe 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

Returning  to  Niagara  Falls,  we  take  the 
cars  thence  to  Lewiston,  which  is  con- 
nected with  Queenston  by  a  suspenaon 
bridge  which  crosses  the  Niagara  River. 
The  heights  above  Queenston  were  the 
scene  of  the  engagement  of  1812,  in  which 
General  Brock,  who  commanded  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  fell.  A  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  was  destroyed  during  the  Csp 
nadian  rebellion  of  1838,  but  it  has  been 
replaced  by  another  still  more  beantifol: 
it  is  126  feet  high,  and  occupies  a  most 
prominent  position,  seen  from  every  direc- 
tion. FitMn  Lewiston  to  Toronto  boats 
run  daily,  or  you  can  take  the  can  cm 
Hamilton.  The  Canadian  side  is  consid- 
ered by  some  the  most  interesting,  which 
is  questionable.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  have  six  boats,  which  run 
from  Toronto  to  Montreal  in  about  4U 
hours,  and  one  making  excursions  to  the 
Saguenay  River  weekly.  The  Awiericcm 
line  boats  also  run  fsom  Lewiston  to  Mon- 
treal, stopping  at  Toronto,  Kingston,  Og- 
densburg,  Oswego,  and  other  points.  This 
is  called  the  American  Express  Line,  w 
Ontario  Steam-boat  Companjf.  The  boats 
are  the  Bay  State,  Ontario,  and  Cataract, 
on  the  lakes,  and  the  Montreal  and  Alex- 
andra on  the  river.  This  line  of  steamers 
is  repj^te  with  all  the  comforts  required  by 
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travelers,  and  combines  the  elegance  of  a 
first-class  hotel  with  the  rapidity  of  rail- 
road conveyance.  They  are  commanded 
and  officered  by  men  of  experience,  while 
the  route  offers  to  the  busineds-man  and 
pleasure-seeker  attractions  afforded  by  no 
other  line,  passing  the  far-&med  Thotuand 
Islands  by  daylight,  at  a  time  the  most  fa^ 
vorable  for  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  and 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  Through 
tickets  by  this  line  can  be  purchased  at  all 
points  on  the  line,  or  on  board  the  steam- 
ers. 

Passing  the  town  of  Hamilton,  we  ar- 
rive at  Toronto^  the  principal  city  of  Can- 
ada West.  This  city  stands  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  possesses  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  flourishing  cities  of  Can- 
ada. Queen's  Hotel  is  the  best.  The  city 
was  burned  by  our  forces  during  the  war 
of  1812,  and  when  rebuilt,  its  name,  which 
before  was  Little  York,  was  changed  to 
Toronto,  which  signifies,  in  the  original  In- 
dian tongue,  a  **  place  of  meeting."  The 
principal  building  of  Toronto  is  the  Uni- 
versity, the  finest  edifice  in  the  province. 
It  was  finished  about  five  years  ago.  It 
forms  three  sides  of  a  square,  each  wing 
being  nearly  400  feet  in  length .  1 1  is  bu  ilt 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  contains  a 
fine  museum  of  natural  history.  Osgood 
Hall  is  another  very  beautlfid  building: 
it  contains  the  different  courts  of  justice. 
The  interior  is  most  magnificently  finished 
in  French  stone  stairs  and  columns,  Eng- 
lish tiling,  stained  glass  windows,  and  fres- 
coes, while  numerous  full-length  portraits 
of  the  leading  judges,  by  the  best  artists, 
decorate  the  walls.  The  hall,  containing 
an  excellent  law  library,  is  most  exquisite- 
ly finished  in  native  wood.  The  College 
Avenue  and  Queen^s  Park  are  very  beau- 
tiful. At  the  Flag  Station  are  mounted 
two  fine  cannon,  weighing  five  tons  each, 
taken  from  the  Russians — ^the  one  at  Se- 
vastopol, the  other  at  Inkcrman. 

Toward  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario 
•vre  pass  Kingston^  for  a  brief  period  the  seat 
of  government  of  Lower  Canada.  Although 
its  position,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rideau 
Canal,  which  unites  the  Ottawa  with  the 
lake,  is  a  good  one,  the  withdrawing  of  the 
scat  of  government  has  rather  thrown  the 
town  into  a  decline,  and  it  appears  entirely 
too  large  for  its  population,  which  is  about 


17,000.  It  is  fortified  on  the  eastern  side 
by  Fort  Henry  and  four  martello  towers. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  the  University 
of  Queen's  College,  the  Roman  Catholic 
College,  and  the  Penitentiary.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  Rideau  Canal  is  the  ci^ 
of  Ottawa,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince. 


After  passing  through  the  ^^Lake  of  the 
Thousand  Jdes^^  (as  the  lovely  river,  brok- 
en into  numerous  channels  ty  a  countless 
multitude  of  richly-wooded  islets,  is  there 
termed,  and  where  the  eye  never  tires  with 
the  magic  changes),  we  arrive  at  PrescoUy 
on  the  Canada  side,  and  Ogdendmrg,  on 
the  American.  The  latter  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  northern  railway  from 
Lake  Champlain.  A  railway  now  conneots 
Prescott  with  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince on  Ottawa  River.  The  distance  to 
Montreal  is  120  miles,  in  which  distance 
there  are  over  200  feet  of  fall.  The  descent 
is  perfectly  safe  and  most  exciting.  In  as- 
cending the  river,  steamers  pass  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  Canal.  The  principal 
rapids  are  the  Gallop  Bapids,  Long  Saul 
Rapids,  Cedar  Rapds,  and  Cascade  Ra^fids, 
This  laist  has  a  descent  of  over  80  feet. 

After  passing  through  the  small  lakes 
of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Peter's,  we  arrive  at 
Lachine,  where  we  take  the  cars  for  Mon- 
treal, a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

Montreal,  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Ottawa  River,  at 
the  foot  of  Mont  Real,  or  Royal  Mountain, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  populous  city  of  British 
North  America,  containing  at  the  present 
time  120,000  inhabitants.  The  principal 
hotel  is  the  St,  Lawrence  Ball,  one  of  the 
lai^est  and  most  commodious  establish- 
ments in  America  { its  hotels,  dining-rooms, 
and  offices  are  not  excelled  by  any  hotel 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  most  admira- 
bly managed  by  Henry  Hogan,  Esq.,  and 
the  only  complaint  one  ever  hears  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  from  the  unfortunate  trav- 
eler who  has  failed  to  telegraph  for  rooms, 
and  finds  the  house  is  full  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  find  other  lodgings.  Tlie  princi- 
pal sight  and  building  in  Montreal  is  the 
Cathedrai,  which  stands  on  Place  d' Armea, 
contiguous  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall.  It 
is  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  arohitecture, 
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255  feet  long  and  134  broad,  and  is  capable 
of  accommodating  8000  persons.  It  baa 
two  towers,  whicb  rise  to  a  beigbt  of  225 
feet.  Ascend  one  of  these  and  obtain  a 
glorious  view  of  the  sarronnding  countr}'. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  houses  is 
solid,  and  at  the  same  time  attractiye.  The 
magnificent  Victoria  Bridge,  by  which  the 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  car- 
ried across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  through 
an  iron  tube,  is  two  miles  long,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of 
engineering  skill  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. Few  cities  in  America  have  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
years  than  Montreal.  The  different  nun- 
neries should  be  visited :  to  obtain  admit- 
tance, apply  to  the  lady  superior.  Some  of 
the  churches  should  also  be  seen :  many 
of  them  are  very  beautiful,  among  which 
are  the  Ettfflith  Cathedral,  St.  Luke's  Churchy 
St.  Andrew's,  and  St. Pours.  "The  Bonss- 
cours  Afarket  is  also  a  very  handsome  struc- 
ture ;  it  contains  in  the  upper  stor}'  a  beau- 
tiful ball  or  concert  room,  also  different 
Corporation  offices.  The  educational  estab- 
lishments are  numerous  and  well  conduct- 
ed. In  making  the  tour  of  the  mountain, 
which  by  no  means  neglect  to  do,  drive  to 
the  Mount  Royal  Cemetery.  Before  enter- 
ing notice  two  splendid  receiving -vaults. 
Many  of  the  monuments  are  very  fine. 
Among  those  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
of  William  Stephenson — a  red  granite  col- 
umn with  an  urn  on  the  top.  That  of 
Thomas  Mosson  is  of  red  granite,  40  feet 
front,  with  bronze  vase  on  top.  That  of 
John  Mosson  is  also  very  fine ;  it  is  encir- 
cled by  the  family  vaults  of  his  three 
sons. 

The  distance  fh>m  Montr^  to  Quebec 
is  168  miles.  It  may  either  be  reached  by 
steamer  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  Quebec  contains 
75,000  inhabitants.  It  is  grandly  situated 
on  the  left  or  northwestern  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  upon  a  triangular  strip  of  land, 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  with  the 
St.  Charles  River.  The  principal  hotel 
(and  a  very  fine  one)  is  the  Russell  House, 
[The  proprietor,  Mr.  Willis  Russell,  is  the 
author  of  a  valuable  little  work  entitled 
*' Quebec  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is,"  in  which 
the  traveler  will  find  much  valuable  in- 
formation.] 

Warburton,  in  speaking  of  the  general 
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appearance  of  Quebec,  says :  "  Take  mount- 
ain  and  plain,  sinuous  river  and  broad,  tran- 
quil waters,  stately  ship  and  tiny  boat,  ^^en- 
tle  hill  and  shady  x-vlley,  bold  headland 
and  rich,  fruitftil  fields,  frowning  battle- 
ment and  cheerful  villa,  glittering  dome 
and  rural  spure,  fiiowery  garden  and  som- 
bre forest — ^group  them  all  into  the  chmcest 
picture  of  ideal  beauty  your  fancy  can  cre- 
ate, arch  it  over  with  a  cloudless  sky,  light 
it  up  with  a  radiant  sun,  and,  lest  the  sheen 
should  be  too  daazUng,  hang  a  veil  of  lights 
ed  haze  over  all  to  soften  the  lines  and  per- 
fect the  repose — you  wOl  then  have  seen 
Quebec  on  this  September  morning.*'  The 
city  is  defended  by  Cape  Diamond,  the 
strongest  citadel  in  America.  Above  the 
Cape  stands  a  monument  erected  to  tiie 
memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  who  feU 
on  thQ  Plains  of  Abraham.  A  smaller 
monument  marks  the  exact  spot  where  the 
hero  Wolfe  fell.  It  b  diflleult  to  describe 
the  beauties  and  magnificence  of  the  scene- 
ry fWym  Quebec  to  Montreal,  especially  if 
visited  during  the  autumn  months.  "The 
sombre  pine,  the  glassy  beech,  the  russet 
oak,  the  graceful  ash,  the  lofty  elm,  each 
of  their  different  hue ;  but  far  beyond  all 
in  beauty,  the  maple  brightens  up  the  dark 
mass  with  its  broad  leaf  of  richest  crimson. 
For  three  weeks  it  remains  in  this  lovely 
stage  of  decay;  after  the  hectic  flush  it 
dies  and  falls.  This  tree  is  the  emblem  of 
the  nationality  of  Canada,  as  is  the  rose  of 
England,  the  shamrock  of  Ireland,  and  the 
thistle  of  Scotland." 

The  city  of  Quebec  is  considered  the 
strongest  citadel  on  the  American  euiti- 
nent.  On  the  river  side  300  feet  of  per- 
pendicular rock  forbid  the  foot  of  human 
being ;  another  is  separated  ftx>m  the  town 
by  massive  fortifications  and  broad  glacis ; 
on  the  third  side  the  grim  triangle  looks 
over  the  Plains  of  Abraham  in  a  line  of 
armed  ramparts.  The  site  of  the  present 
city  was  first  visited  by  the  navigator 
St.  Malo  while  in  search  of  a  northwest 
passage  to  Chinii.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1608, 
Champlain  selected  Cape  Diamond  as  the 
site  for  a  town.  Eleven  years  afterward 
it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  English, 
but  was  restored  to  the  French  in  1622, 
and  remained  in  their  possession  until  1759, 
when  it  was  captured  by  General  Wolfe. 
The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  up- 
per and  lower  town.    The  upper  towa 
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stands  apon  the  highest  portion  of  the 
promontory,  and  is  protected  by  massive 
fortltications ;  while  the  lower  town  is  built 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  under  the  lofty 
cliffs  stretching  from  the  suburb  of  St.  Roch 
to  where  the  citadel  overhangs.  The  build- 
ings consist  principally  of  banks,  stores, 
lumber -3'ards,  gin  and  beer  shops.  Our 
first  visit  should  be  to  the  Citadel,  on  the 
summit  of  Cape  Diamond,  not  only  to  ex- 
amine the  fortifications,  but  to  obtain  a 
most  charming  view;  then  to  the  new 
Parliament  House,  the  Cathedral,  Ursn- 
line  Convent,  and  Artillery  Barracks. 

A  short  drive  of  three  miles  brings  you 
to  the  Mount  Hermon  Cemetery,  a  very 
beautiful  burial-place,  laid  out  by  Major 
Douglas,  of  the  United  States  Engineering 
Corps,  the  same  who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  adornment  of  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

A  ride  of  seven  miles  brings  us  to  the 
beautiful  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  great  attractions  of 
the  natural  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Canadian  capital ;  indeed,  the  environs  dis- 
play in  every  direction  great  and  various 
beauties  of  scenery,  especially  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  river  is  only  7U  feet  wide,  and 
the  entire  body  of  water  is  precipitated  250 
feet,  plunging  and  dashing  against  the  dif- 
ferent rocks  in  a  most  magnificent  man- 
ner. During  the  winter  season  the  effect 
produced  is  most  singular:  the  falling 
spray  continues  to  freeze,  and  in  a  few 
months  a  magnificent  cone  is  formed,  ris- 
ing to  the  height  of  100  feet. 

The  Falls  of  St,  Arme,  24  miles  below 
Quebec,  should  also  be  visited,  as  well  as 
those  of  Chaudiere. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  excursions 
made  fVom  Quebec  is  that  up  the  Sague- 
nay  River,  which  occnpies  three  days,  and 
will  well  repay  the  time  spent.  You  take 
steamer  the  first  day  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  there 
pass  the  nifrht  on  board  your  steamer. 
Next  day  you  sail  up  this  most  singular 
and  perfectly  straight  river,  formed  as  if 
a  huge  mountain  had  been  rent  asunder. 
The  perpendicular  rocks  rise  to  a  height 
of  1500  feet  on  either  side.  For  miles  and 
miles  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  sound- 
ings. For  60  miles  you  sail  between  this 
wall  of  rock,  and  then  emerge  into  Ha-ha 
S^,  where,  for  the  first  time  daring  its  en- 


tire length,  you  see^  spot  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  land.  Returning  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, you  arrive  at  Quebec  on  the  third 
day  cf  your  journey. 

If  returning  to  New  York  via  Lake 
George  and  Saratoga  Springs,  we  take  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  to  Montreal ;  thence 
by  rail  to  Rouse*s  Point,  take  the  Cham- 
plain  steamer  to  Fort  Ticonderoga,  the 
scene  of  conflict  between  the  armies  of 
France  and  England.  Visit  the  old  fort : 
an  hour's  ride  will  bring  us  to  the  head 
of  Lake  George,  the  loveliest  in  the  world. 
An  elegant  little  steamer  will  convey  us 
through  its  865  islands  to  Fori  William 
Henry  Hotel,  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old 
fort,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  This 
house  is  most  admirably  kept,  and  its  po- 
sition one  of  surpassing  loveliness.  If  the 
traveler  does  not  remain  here  as  long  A 
his  money  lasts,  or  until  compelled  for  oth- 
er reasons  to  leave,  the  choicest  beauties 
of  nature  must  have  little  charm  for  him. 

There  are  some  very  splendid  villas  bor- 
dering on  th6  lake,  and  were  such  a  love- 
ly piece  of  water  in  Europe,  its  margin 
would  be  covered  with  them.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  has  been  recently  erected 
by  Mr.  Cramer,  President  of  the  Troy  and 
Saratoga  Railroad ;  It  is  built  in  tbe  pure 
Grecian  style:  it  is  four  miles  from  the 
head  of  the  lake,  commanding  a  most  de- 
lightful view.  Immediately  in  front  of 
this  villa  is  Diamond  Island,  the  military 
d6put,  in  1777,  of  General  Burgoyne's 
army.  The  lake  is  86  miles  long,  running 
north  and  south,  and  between  two  and 
three  miles  broad.  It  is  particularly  noted 
for  the  purity  of  its  waters :  it  was  original- 
ly called  Lake  Sacrament  by  the  French 
on  that  account ;  it  is  also  celebrated  not 
only  for  its  historical  associations,  but  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  islands.  In 
passing  up  the  lake,  notice  a  steep  and 
rugged  promontory,  400  feet  high,  called 
Rogers's  Slide.  Here  Major  Rogers,  a  dar- 
ing ranger,  fled  when  chased  by  the  In- 
dians :  on  arriving  at  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  he  threw  over  his  haversack; 
then,  taking  off  his  snow-shoes,  he  fasten- 
ed them  on  reversed  and  retraced  his  steps 
some  distance,  then  descended  by  a  deep 
ravine  to  the  frozen  lake  in  safety.  When 
the  Indians  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the 
precipice  they  supposed  that  Rogers  had 
thrown  himself  down,  seeing  ther  marks  of 
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bis  hAverMck  on  the  snow,  and  oeued  t4> 
follow  him.  Some  di^Moet  &zther  and 
we  pass  Sdbhaik^dajf  Pcnd^  so  called  from 
the  (act  that  on  that  day  General  Aber- 
ciomUie  embarked  with  bis  army  to  attack 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  which  attack  lesnlted 
in  such  a  disastroos  defeat.  This  spot  is 
also  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  a  fight  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  French  and  In- 
dians. We  now  arrive  at  the  Narrows, 
tlie  most  beaotifal  and  romantic  part  of 
the  lake.  Notice  Black  Honntain,  which 
is  the  highest  peak  in  the  vicinity ;  also 
Shelving  Koek,  a  species  of  palisades,  and 
much  resorted  to  by  those  who  love  to  bat- 
tle with  the  finny  denizens,  which  here 
may  be  found  in  great  plenty.  Bolton's 
Landing  is  also  a  lovely  spot,  where  fish- 
ers much  do  congregate.  The  usual  cus- 
tom is  to  take  the  Minne-ha-ha  at  Fort 
William  Henry  Hotel  in  the  morning,  land 
at  Bolton,  where  you  can  get  a  very  nice 
dinner  or  lunch  at  the  hotel,  and  return  by 
the  steamer  in  the  evening.  A  most  de- 
lightful day  may  be  spent  in  this  manner, 
as  the  variety  prevents  your  getting  tired 
of  either  too  much  fish  or  too  much  fiuh- 
ion  (we  are  now  spealiing,  of  course,  to  the 
male  traveler).  Having  passed  Dome  Isl- 
and, Long  Island,  and  Diamond  Island, 
and  some  862  others,  we  now  arrive  at  the 
town  of  Caldwell.  Fori  William  Henry 
Hotel  and  Lake  House  are  the  principal  ho- 
tels. The  position  of  the  former  is  most 
beautiful,  and  the  service  of  the  house  ex- 
cellent;  boats  are  always  in  attendance, 
and  the  fishing  is  good. 


From  Lake  George  to  Saratoga  Springs 
we  take  the  stage  to  Moreau  Station ;  time, 
three  hours.  Four  mUes  from  Lake  George 
we  pass  the  glen  where  lie  the  historical 
waters  of  Bloody  Pond,  now  covered  with 
slime  and  water-lilies,  in  the  vicinit}'  of 
which  Colonel  Williams  was  killed  in  an 
engagement  between  the  colonists  and  the 
Indians  and  French,  Sept.  8th,  1755.  The 
dead  were  thrown  into  the  small  pond  since 
called  Bloody  Pond.  The  driver  will  point 
out  the  old  bonlder  called  Williams's  Rock. 
A  very  profitable  joke  is  generally  prac- 
tised by  the  drivers  on  this  line  of  stages 
on  the  unsuspecting  traveler.  They  will 
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ask  each  paasmger  if  he  woold  Bke  t»  p 
rommd  by  Bloody  Pood  and  pay  fifty  anb 
extra.  An  affirmative  answer  is  geaenAj 
given,  and  the  stage  passes  Bloody  Food, 
which  is  directly  on  its  roote. 


Nme  mUes  from  the  lake  we  paatGlcnn'i 
Falls,  on  the  Upper  Hudson,  a  nostben- 
tiful  and  romantic  situation.  Thttiswbcre 
Cooper  lakl  the  scene  of  the  "  Lsst  of  tk 
Mohicans." 

Taking  the  WhitehaU  and  Santogs  Rsil- 
road  cars,  in  leas  than  an  hour  we  srmc  st 
Saraioffa  Springs,  renowned  for  the  medi* 
cinal  qualities  of  its  waters,  whicfa  kan 
rendered  it  the  moat  fashionable  vsteris^ 
place  in  the  United  States.  In  sddikioa 
to  this,  its  historical  assodatioDS  are  mr 
interesting.  It  was  in  this  neighboriwod 
that  the  English  army,  comnsodid  bf 
Burgoyne,  was  obliged  to  suneDder  ts 
General  Gates,  who  commanded  the  AlBC^ 
ican  army,  after  which  the  United  SUM 
was  recognized  as  a  nation. 

The  principal  hotela,  each  of  wUch  is 
capable  of  accommodating  from  50O  to  1000 
guests,  are  Unum  Hall  and  dmgrm  Bsl 
There  is  also  the  PatnUoi^,  and  a  host  «f 
smaller  houses,  with  a  large  number  d 
private  boarding-houses. 


The  minenl  waters  of  Saratoga  are  jo^ 
ly  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  nraneKiw  i& 
that  fiesh  is  heir  to ;  in  addition  to  vbic^i 
the  beautiful  rural  scenery,  fi'esh  and  bi^ 
cing  air,  out-door  exercise,  and  ehcerftu 
society,  are  great  helpers  in  the  good  mn 
of  restoring  health  to  the  invalid. 

There  are  some  twelve  different  sprinpt 
the  principal  of  which  is  Congrm,  wb»* 
was  discovered  by  a  hunting-party  in  1791 
Its  waters  are  very  celebrated,  and  are  bot- 
tled and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  worW. 
The  Empire,  Pavilion,  and  Fhit  Bo» 
Springs  are  also  quite  popular. 

The  daily  routine  at  Saratoga  is  sboot 
the  same  ks  at  all  European  watering- 
places,  drinking,  eating,  dancing,  flirtu'S» 
playing,  and  all  their  adjuncts.         ^     , 

A  very  pleasant  drive  or  excuraian  ■ 
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that  to  Saratoga  Lake,  distant  about  five 
mile?,  where  every  body  goes  to  dine  on 
its  exqaisite  fisli,  and  some  to  catch  them. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
about  nine  miles  long  by  three  wide ;  and 
during  the  season  its  shady  banks  and 
placid  waters  are  lively  with  numerous  vis- 
itors that  one  can  count  by  the  thousand. 

Trenton  Falls  is  another  most  delightful 
resort ;  it  is  reached  from  Utica  by  a  plank 
road  fifteen  miles  in  length.  The  falls  are 
situated  on  the  West  Canada  Creek,  a 
branch  of  the  Mohawk.  The  creek,  in 
the  distance  of  two  miles,  makes  a  descent 
of  over  300  feet  in  leaps  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  forming  most  iMsautifnl  cascades,  and 
here  the  lover  of  the  sublime  and  romantic 
may  enjoy  himself  to  his  heart's  content. 

If  wishing  to  return  to  New  York  from 
Montreal  by  the  way  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains, there  are  two  routes — one  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  Gorham,  N.  H., 
the  other  by  Lake  Champlain  to  Burling- 
ton; but  it  makes  but  littlo  difference 
which  way  yon  get  there ;  almost  all  the 
routes  are  equall}*  interesting. 

The  bare  tops  of  the  AVhite  Mountains 
are  generally  covered  with  snow  from  the 
close  of  October  to  the  end  of  May.  The 
snows  of  winter  are  principally  melted 
away  at  the  beginning  of  June,  leaving 
here  and  there  large  drifted  patches,  which 
generally  remain  a  few  weeks  longer,  and 
sometimes  a  few  of  them  even  endure  un- 
til the  beginning  of  August.  They  are 
occasionally  almost  white  with  new-fhllen 
snow  or  sleet  in  July  and  August,  and  fresh 
heavy  snows  sometimes  fall  in  May  and 
Jane.  The  summer  heat  of  the  day  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington  is  generally 
about  20^  of  Fahrenheit  less  than  that  of 
the  country  at  the  base,  which,  during  the 
extreme  heats  of  summer,  sometimes  rise 
to  90°. 

The  rock  of  the  White  Mountains  is  gray 
granite,  but  the  higher  bare  summits  con- 
sist of  large  loose  rugged  rocks  of  mica 
slate,  of  dark  color  and  exceedingly  rough 
surface,  and  one  can  imagine,  without  a 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  they  had 
just  been  thrown  from  Mount  Vesuvius* 
These  rocks  are  more  or  less  covered  with 
various  lichens,  whose  prevailing  color  is 
mixed  with  the  yellow  of  the  beautiful 
geographic  lichen,  which  is  very  general 
and  abundant.    In  the  spaces  between  the 


rocks  there  grows  a  coarse  Alpine  grassy 
sedge,  mixed  with  various  lichens  and 
mosses.  The  sides  and  base  of  the  mount- 
ains are  clothed  with  a  dense  and  luxu- 
riant forest  of  the  trees  of  the  country,  and 
the  ground  beneath  their  shade  is  orna- 
mented with '  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
northern  woodji,  and  deeply  covered  with 
a  rich  carpet  of  mosses.  In  the  lower  re- 
gion is  the  sugar  maple,  with  its  broad  an- 
gular leaves,  changing  early  in  autumn — 
when  every  leaf  becomes  a  flower,  scarlet 
or  crimson,  or  of  various  brown  and  yellow 
hue — the  yellow  birch,  the  beech,  and  the 
white  birch.  Mixed  with  these  are  a  fre- 
quent but  less  abundant  growth  of  black 
spruces  and  balsam  firs,  with  the  striped 
nuiple,  the  mountain  ash,  the  ajspen  pop- 
lars, the  hemlock,  and  the  white  pine. 
Higher  up  the  spruce  and  fir  become  the 
prevailing  growth,  with  the  yellow  and 
white  birch  gradually  growing  smaller  as 
they  ascend,  until  the  dwarf  firs,  closely 
interwoven  together  and  only  a  few  feet 
high,  form  a  dense  and  almost  impenetra- 
ble hedge.  Above  thlM  hedge  of  dwarf 
trees,  which  reach  to  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  scattered  fir 
and  spruce  bushes,  shrinlcing  from  the  cold 
mountain  wind,  and  clinging  to  the  ground 
in  sheltered  hollows  by  the  side  of  the 
rocks,  with  similar  bushes  of  white  and  yel- 
low birch,  which  reach  almost  a  thousand 
feet  higher.  Above  are  only  Alpine  plants, 
mosses,  and  lichens. 

From  tiie  sumnfit  of  Mount  Washington 
the  view  on  all  sides  is  of  a  boundless  ex- 
panse of  mountain  ridges  and  peaks — an 
indnito  sea  of  mountams,  broken  only  here 
and  there  by  the  brown  spaces  of  the  clear- 
ed settlements,  and  by  the  gleaming  wa^ 
ters  of  distant  lakes.  The  eye  ranges  over 
the  whole  tract  between  the  Green  Mount- 
ains and  the  Atlantic.  To  the  southeast- 
ward the  ocean  is  sometimes  distinctly  visi- 
ble {Oaket's  "  Scenery  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains"). 

On  arriving  at  Gorham  wo  find  one  of 
the  finest  hotels  in  the  country,  capable  of 
accommodating  three  hundred  guests.  The 
Alpine  House,  admirably  managed  by  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  is  situated  in  a  romantic  val- 
ley at  the  junction  of  the  Androscoggin 
and  Peabody  Rivecs,  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  considered  a  most 
desirable  position  by  physicians  for  their 
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ing  imaginable.  The  comer-etone  of  this 
stnictare  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  Jnlj, 
1795f  by  Governor  Adams,  and  three  years 
later  the  building  was  finished,  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Legislature.  There  have  been 
numerous  enlargements  of  the  building 
since  that  date. 

The  City  Hall  and  Coart4ionse  stands 
between  School  and  Court  Streets.  In 
front  of  the  School  Street  buUdings  stands 
a  beautiful  monument  in  bronze,  with  a 
verd^ntique  marble  base,  by  Greenough, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  was  a  native  of  Boston.  The 
Boston  Athenaum,  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society,  and  Hospital  should  all  be 
visited. 

The  Boston  *^  Common* '  is  the  great  pride 
of  all  Bostonians.  It  contains  4S  acres  of 
ground,  and  is  plenteously  shaded  by  mag- 
nificent American  elms,  which  here  grow 
to  a  great  height.  In  the  centre  of  tlie 
Common  stands  an  immense  elm  surround- 
ed by  an  iron  fence :  when  last  measured 
it  was  72  feet  high,  over  100  feet  in  spread 
of  branches,  and,  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
17  feet  in  girth.  The  ' '  oldest  inhabitant' ' 
can  not  tell  its  age,  although  it  must  l>e 
over  200  years.  Contiguous  to  the  "  old 
elm*'  is  the  "  Frog  Pond"  of  olden  times, 
but  Cochituate  Lake  of  the  present  day :  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  ejects  water  to  the 
height  of  90  feet. 

Adjoining  the  Common  is  the  Public 
Garden^  which  contains  20  acres  of  ground 
finely  laid  out,  and  open  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  visiton.  The  principal  the- 
atres in  Boston  are  the  Boston  Theatre, 
the  Globe  Theatre,  .and  Boston  Museum. 
The  stock  companies  at  all  these  houses  are 
very  good,  and  much  better  than  you  will 
find  in  most  of  the  London  theatres.  Bos- 
ton has  now  the  reputation  of  having  the 
finest  and  largest  organ  in  the  world,  beat- 
ing Harlem  and  Freyburg  by  **  numerous 
pipes :"  it  was  set  up  in  the  Mtuical  Hail 
in  the  autumn  of  1863. 

The  principal  excursions  fh>m  Boston 
are,  first,  to  Bunker  Hill  Monument^  which 
is  situated  in  Charlestown.  From  the  top 
of  the  monument  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  may  be  had.  No- 
tice on  the  hill  a  stone  which  marks  the 
spot  where  Warren  fell.  The  monument 
is  built  of  Quincy  granite,  221  feet  high, 
and  80  feet  square  at  the  base.  Inside  the 
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shaft  is  a  hollow  coiib,  in  which  is  a  spiial 
stone  stairway  of  225  steps,  up  which  you 
mount  to  the  summit.  The  moaumefot 
was  dedicated  June  17,  184S,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Tyler, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  the  whole  cabinet, 
were  present.  The  United  States  Navy 
Yard  is  in  the  vicinity,  and  should  be  vis- 
ited. An  excursion  should  be  made  to 
Harvard  College,  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
Freeh  and  Sprmgi  Ponde;  indeed,  all  the 
roads  diverging  from  BoetoQ  are  moat  esw 
chanting.  The  principal  watering-places 
near  the  city  are  Nahant,  CheUea  Beae^ 
PhS^'e  Beach,  and  Nantatket  BeadL 


From  Boeton  to  New  York,  via  FaBBher 
and  Newport.  In  one  and  a  half  hours  by 
rail  we  arrive  at  Fall  River,  where  we  can 
take  the  steamer  for  Newport,  or  piDceed 
direct  by  railroad  to  that  place.  Newport 
is  the  most  fashionable  of  all  the  American 
watering-places,  and  few  in  Europe  are  its 
superior.  It  is  situated  at  the  aoutbem 
end  of  Rhode  Island,  immedlat^y  opposite 
Narragansett  Bay.  Its  botc&  are  large 
and  numerous :  the  Ocean  Route  is  conad- 
ered  the  roost  fashionabk,  and  is  beauti- 
fully situated.  A  short  distance  from  the 
Ocean  House  is  the  Cureaalj  or  Maieon  dt 
jeu  of  a  well-known  gentleman  of  meana. 
To  the  liberality  of  such  as  he  nearly  all 
the  European  watering-places  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  variety  of  amusements  offered. 
What  would  Baden-Baden,  Wieabadcm, 
Hombuig,  Ems,  and  hosts  of  others  be, 
were  it  not  for  their  Cwreaah?  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  money  b  lost 
in  those  houses ;  so  there  is  in  Wall  Street 
every  day,  where  two  thirds  of  our  capital- 
ists make  the  same  venture  the  pleasure- 
seeker  does  at  the  Cureaal  at  Baden  or  at 
Newport.  The  bank  and  the  broker  moaft 
make  their  profits. 

Newport  was  once  oelebraied  aa  a  com- 
mercial town,  and  ranked  next  to  Boston 
and  New  York  before  the  Revolution ;  but 
when  the  British  evacuated  it  they  de- 
stroyed some  five  hondred  buildings,  burn- 
ed up  the  wharves  and  light-house,  cat 
down  the  ornamental  trees,  which  redoced 
its  population  from  twelve  to  four  thou- 
sand. As  a  commercial  port  it  has  never 
recovered  from  the  blow ;  but  a  new  ci^ 
has  arisen,  composed  of  splendid  hotels, 
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lovely  villAS,  and  beantifttl  residences, 
-whose  occupants  do  not  come  to  make 
money,  but  to  spend  it.  The  bathing  on 
the  **  First"  beach  is  most  delightful,  and 
the  beach  one  of  the  finest  in  the  countr}'. 
On  the  **  Second"  beach  notice  the  hang- 
log  rocks,  and  the  rocks  called  Purgator}'. 

The  principal  drives  are  to  the  Glen  and 
Spouting  Cape.  A  steamer  leaves  Newport 
daily  for  Providence,  from  whence  a  steam- 
er leaves  daily  for  New  York ;  or  you  can 
take  the  Fall  River  line  of  steamers,  which 
l«ave  every  evening  for  New  York,  arriv- 
ing there  early  in  the  morning. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  description 
of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  BaUamore,  and 
Washington,  which  will  finish  for  the  pres- 
ent onr  routes  in  the  United  States. 

i^hUadefpkia  is  reached  in  four  hours  by 
rail  through  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Prince- 
ton, Brunswick,  and  Burlington.  The 
**  Quaker  Cit}',"  which  is  the  second  city 
in  the  Union  in  population  and  amount  of 
trade,  is  situated  on  a  level  tract  of  land 
between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Riv- 
ers, a  short  distance  above  their  Junction. 
It  is  bnilt  on  a  perfectly  regular  plan,  the 
streets  being  all  straight,  intersecting  at 
light  anjcles,  and  at  equal  distance  from 
one  another.  Philadelphia  is  a  very  hand- 
some city,  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
beautifbl  buildings  and  public  institutions. 

The  CoiUinenkU  is  the  principal  hotel, 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  its  proprietors 
are  partners  in  the  "  Fifth  Avenue,"  Tre- 
mont,  and  Revere  Houses.  It  is  situated 
at  the  comer  of  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
and  contains  that  blessing  to  weary  travel- 
ers— an  elevator.  The  house  is  built  and 
furnished  in  the  most  expensive  style, 
land,  building,  and  furniture  costing  over 
one  million  of  dollars. 

Philadelphia  was  settled  in  1682  by  a 
colony  of  English  Quakers,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  William  Penn,  who  bestowed  upon 
it  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  City  of  Brotherly 
Love."  Here  the  first  Congress  met,  and 
here  the  Declaration  of  Independence  wss 
signed.  The  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
was  also  framed  here  eleven  years  later. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  British 
took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  and  held 
it  for  nearly  ten  months.  I^ie  principal 
objects  of  interest  to  visit  in  Philadel- 
phia are,  first,  the  SkUe  Home,  on  Chestnut 
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Street,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed.  The  room  and  furniture 
remain  just  the  same.  Visitors  should  as- 
cend to  the  cupola  of  the  building  to  get  a 
fine  view  of  the  city.  The  Ctutotn  House, 
a  short  distance  lower  down,  is  built  of 
white  marble,  in  the  Doric  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  was  erected  originally  for  the 
United-  States  Bank,  and  cost  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  The  United  States  MwU, 
on  Chestnut  Street,  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
to  witness  the  very  interesting  process  of 
coining.  Admittance  only  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  United 
States  Navjf  Yard,  Alms-house,  PeimsyU 
vama  Hospital,  Deaf  and  Dumb  InstitU' 
lions,  are  all  deserving  particular  notice. 
The  literary  and  scientilic  institutions  of 
the  city  are  most  numerous ;  the  principal 
are  the  FremlUin  InsOtuie,  A  cademy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  Philadelphia  Librarff,  Athena- 
urn,  and  Historical  Society.  The  principal 
theatres  are  the  Academy  of  Music,  Arch 
Street  Theatre,  and  Walnut  Street  and 
Chestnut  Street  Theatres, 

The  chief  sights  to  be  seen  out  of  town  are 
the  Fairmount  Water-works,  which  should 
by  all  means  be  visited  (extendbig  your 
ride  up  the  beautiful  and  romantic  Wissa- 
hickm  Creek),  Ixxurel  HUl,  and  Woodland 
Cemetery ;  also  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 

Philadelphia  is  particularly  blessed  in 
beautiful  parks  or  **  squares,"  as  they  are 
called.  The  principal  are  Independence 
Square,  Washington,  Franklin,  Logan. 
Penn,  and  Rittenhouse.  They  are  all 
beautifully  laid  out,  and  kept  in  fine  order. 
West  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Gray's  Ferry, 
is  a  splendid  artificial  lake,  fiooded  firom  the 
Schuylkill  River,  covering  a  space  of  six- 
ty-two acres.  Ttus  lake  is  converted  into 
a  skatmg-pond  during  the  winter,  for  which 
purpose  it  was  originally  intended.  Mag- 
nificent buildings  are  being  erected  on  its 
banks  for  the  use  of  the  skaters,  comprising 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  dressing-rooms,  re- 
freshment-rooms, etc.  It  is  called  the 
Eaituick  Skating  Park.  The  whole  enter- 
prise was  originated  and  designed  by  R. 
O.  Lowrey,  Esq.,  one  of  Philadelphia's 
most  enterprising  citizens.  The  skating- 
ponds  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  Central 
Park  will  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
Philadelphia. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country)  is  one  of  the  great 
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TOQtas  to  the  West,  nmning  throagfa  a 
most  delightful  country  as  far  west  as 
Pittsburg,  where  it  connects  with  numer- 
ous Northern  roads. 

The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Bal- 
timore is  97  mileS|  passing  through  Wil- 
mington and  Havre  de  Grace.  BaiUmort 
is  finely  situated  at  the  head  of  Patapsco 
Biver,  an  inlet  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
principal  hotels  are  BarmmCM,  GUmon  and 
Etttaw  ffouiet.  Baltimore  is  usually  call- 
ed the  **  City  of  Monuments."  Foremost 
among  them  in  point  of  interest  is  Watk' 
injfUm't  Ifbuvment,  situated  in  Mount  Ver- 
non Place.  The  shaft  of  the  monument 
is  176  feet  high.  This  column,  which  is 
of  the  Doric  order,  stands  on  a  base  50 
feet  square  and  20  high.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  which  is  13  feet  high.  It 
cost  $200,000. 

Battle  Monument  is  situated  at  the  cor* 
ner  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  Streets.  It 
was  erected  in  memory  of  the  heroes  who 
fell  defending  the  city  in  1814. 

The  principal  public  buildings  of  Balti- 
more are  the  Exchange^  Ctutom-Jumte^  Car- 
roll  Hall,  and  Maryland  Inttiiute,  The 
Cathedral  is  well  worth  a  visit ;  it  is  situ- 
ated at  the  comer  of  Cathedral  and  Mul- 
berry Streets.  Next  to  the  magnificent 
organ  recently  set  up  in  Boston,  the  one 
here  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
The  church  contains  several  good  paint- 
ings, one  of  which  is  the  '^  Descent  from 
the  Cross,"  and  was  presented  by  Louis 
XYI. ;  and  one,  "St  Louis  burying  his 
dead  at  the  siege  of  Tunis,"  which  was 
presented  by  Charles  X.  of  France. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
of  Maryland  are  quite  numerous. 

A  drive  sliould  l>e  taken  to  Green  Mount 
Cemetery,  about  two  miles  from  the  city : 
it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  in  llie 
country. 

Baltimore  has  now  a  park  almost  as 
large  as  the  Central  Park  of  New  York, 
and  twelve  times  the  extent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Common.  It  was  formerly  private 
property,  was  purchased  by  the  city,  and 
called  Druid  Hill  Park.  Its  trees  are  large 
and  magnificent,  equal  in  size  to  those  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Baltimore  is  the  head-quarters  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  enjoy  the  delightful  sport  of  wild- 
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fowl  shooting ;  nor  is  there  a  spot  ctn  the 
face  of  Uie  globe  where  one  is  so  well  ro- 
paid.  The  iar4amed  canvas-back  ducks 
here  alone  acquire  that  great  delicacy  of 
flavor,  from  feeding  on  the  wild  odery 
which  grows  upon  the  shores  of  the  hay. 


F^romBaltimoretoWaskinffton:  time, one 
and  a  half  hours ;  the  distance  is  about  40 
miles.  Notice,  after  leaving  Baltimore  eta 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  the  splendid 
structure  called  ThomasV  Viaduct,  which 
cairies  the  road  over  the  Valley  of  the  Pa- 
tnxent.  Eighteen  miles  from  Baltimore 
the  Annapolis  Branch  leaves  the  main 
road.  After  passing  Bladensborg  we  ar- 
rive in  sight  of  the  domes  of  Que  Capitol 
of  the  political  capital  of  the  United  States. 
WaMnffton  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  positions  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  City  of  Washington,  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  was  first  laid  out  in  1792,  on  a 
scale  of  vast  proportions,  by  Washington, 
who  himself  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Capitol.  The  original  building  has  been 
much  extended  by  the  addition  of  the  two 
wings,  making  it  more  than  twice  the  orig- 
inal size.  Tho  comer-stone  of  this  exten- 
sion was  hdd  with  imposing  oeremonies  in 
1851  by  President  Fillmore.  They  are 
placed  at  a  distance  of  44  feet  from  the 
main  building,  but  connected  to  it  by  cor* 
ridors  56  feet  wide.  Each  wing  is  142  feet 
fh>nt  and  289  deep.  The  centre  building 
is  852  feet  long  and  121  deep,  with  a  por- 
tico IGO  feet  wide.  The  entire  length  of 
the  building  is  751  feet,  and  824  deep.  Tbo 
materiab  of  which  the  wings  are  built  is 
white  marble,  quarried  in  Lee,  Massachu- 
setts ;  the  columns  are  of  Maxyland  white 
marble.  Over  the  rotunda  in  the  centre 
building  is  a  magnificent  cast-iron  dome, 
on  the  apex  of  which  is  a  lantern  52  fM 
high  by  17  feet  in  diameter,  which  will  be 
crowned,  when  finished,  by  a  bronae  stslne 
of  Liberty  by  Crawford,  the  whole  rising 
to  a  height  of  800  feet  above  the  basement 
floor.  The  interior  of  the  rotunda  is  9S 
feet  in  diameter,  and  2^  high.  The  walls 
are  decorated  with  eight  q>lendid  paint- 
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ings :  four  of  them  are  by  Trumbnll,  viz., 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Sur- 
render of  Bargoyne  at  Saratoga,  the  Sur- 
render of  Comwallls  at  Yorktown,  and  the 
designation  of  Washington  as  Command- 
er-in-cliief ;  the  other  four,  the'Embarca- 
tkm  of  the  POgrimSy  by  Wier,  the  Land- 
ing of  Columbus,  by  Yanderlyn,  De  Soto's 
Discovery  of  the  Miesisdppi,  by  Powell 
(this  great  artist  has  now  nearly  finished 
probably  the  finest  historical  picture  in  the 
United  States,  Perry's  Victory  on^Lake 
Erie,  being  painted  for  the  State  of  Ohio : 
it  is  in  New  York ;  visit  his  studio  when 
there),  and  the  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,  by 
Chapman.  The  Senate  Chamber  and  Hall 
of  Representatives  are  situated  in  the  two 
wings.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  a  beautiful 
rectangular  hall  112  feet  long,  82  wide, 
and  30  high :  the  ceiling  is  of  cast-iron, 
with  richly-stained  glass  skylights.  The 
chamber  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  .capa- 
ble of  seating  1000  persons  comfortably. 
The  staircases  up  which  we  ascend  are  of 
hi.:;h]y-po]tshed  marble,  lighted  by  beauti- 
ful stained-glass  skylights.  In  the  rear 
of  the  Vice-president's  chair  is  the  sena* 
tors'  retiriuf^-room,  the  President's  retir- 
ing-room, and  the  Vice-president's  retiring- 
room,  all  of  which  are  frescoed  and  highly 
ornamented,  and  should  by  all  means  be 
visited.  In  the  last-^mentioned  there  is  a, 
fine  portrait  of  Washington,  by  Bembrandt 
Peale. 

The  Hall  of  Representatives  is  situated 
in  the  southern  wing,  and  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  Senate  Chamber.  It  is  139 
feet*long,  93  wide,  and  30  high.  The  ceil- 
ing is  handsomely  paneled  with  glass  to 
light  the  hall :  on  each  panel  are  painted 
the  arms  of  the  different  states.  The 
speaker's  room,  and  the"  different  commit- 
tee rooms  adjoining,  are  highly  ornament- 
ed. The  doable  bronze  doors  at  the  main 
entrance  from  the  portico  were  designed 
by  our  talented  countryman,  Rogers,  of 
Rome,  and  cast  in  Munich :  they  are  highr 
ly  ornamented  with  historical  bas-reliefs. 
On  the  wall  ascending  to  the  gallexy  of 
the  hall  is  Lentze's  great  fresco  painting 
of ''Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  its 
way." 


On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  eastern  fa- 
cade is  Greenough*s  colossal  marble  statue 
of  Washington :  it  rests  on  a  granite  base 
12  feet  high,  upon  which  is  inscribed, 
'*  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  firat  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

There  is  a  guard  day  and  night  in  the 
Capitol,  to  whom  strangers  may  apply  for 
any  information. 

The  White  Houte,  or  President's  Man- 
twny  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  one  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  built  of 
freestone  painted  white :  it  is  170  feet  front 
and  86  deep.  The  north  front  is  adorned 
with  a  portico,  with  four  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order.  The  garden  front  is'  very 
beautiful:  the  lawn  slopes  down  to  the 
Potomac.  A  fine  conservatory  and  green- 
bouse  are  connected  with  the  house.  In 
the  square  in  front  of  the  mansion  stands 
Clark  Mills's  celebrated  equestrian  statue 
of  General  Jackson.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  are  ^he  War,  Navj',  Treasury,  and 
State  Departments. 

The  Patent  Office  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting buildings  in  Washington.  In 
addition  to  the  thousand  specimens  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  American  people,  thero 
are  numerous  revolutionary  relics,  relics 
of  Washington,  Franklin,  etc. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  should  also  be 
visited ;  it  contains  a  magnificent  library 
and  museum  of  natural  historv.  The  No' 
tional  Monument  to  Washington  is  directly 
west  of  the  Capitol ;  the  comer-atone  was 
laid  Jnly  4th,  1848.  The  monument,  when 
finished,  will  be  600  feet  in  height  and  100 
square  at  the  base. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard,  National 
Observatory  and  Cemetery,  as  well  as  the 
diffierent  forts  surrounding  Washington, 
should  all  be  visited.  To  visit  the  fortifi- 
cations  a  pass  from  the  commandant  will 
be  necessary. 

The  few  pages  we  have  given  of  the 
United  States  are  intended  for  citizens  of 
the  West  returning  from  a  foreign  tour, 
and  who  may  not  be  so  well  "up" in  their 
knowledge  of  home  routes  as  denizens  of 
the  Atlantic  States. 
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A  TABLE  OF  COINS, 

^   WITH  THE  OOMPARATIVE  VALUE  IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Come  or  Gbbat  Deitaim. 

Sovereign 

Half  Sovereign 

Crown 

HiUf  Crown 

Florin,  or  two  Shillings. 

Half  Florin,  or  one  Shilling. 

Sixpence 

Fourpence  

One  Fenny  (nearly) 


C01K8  or  Feahob. 

Napoleon  (double) 

Napoleon 

Half  Napoleon 

(Quarter  Napoleon 

Five  Franc* 

One  Franc 

Hair  Franc  (fifty  CenOmer). 

Twenty  Centimes 

Ten  Centimes  (two  Sou!>) 

Five  Centimes  (one  Sou) 

CoiMi  or  Spaik. 

Doubloon 

Half  Doubloon 

Quarter  Doubloon 

laabelino 

Dnro 

Medio  Dnro 

PeseU 

Dos  Reals 

Real 

DoeCuartos 

Cuarto , 

(X^vo 


The  Coma  or  SwrnnLAM) 
are  the  same  as  France, 
▼iE.,  Francs  and  Ctntinies. 

French  Napoleon 

Five  Francs 

Two  Francs 

One  Franc 

Half  Franc 

Twenty  Centimes 

Ten  Centimes 


The  word  Helvetia  is  on  the 
obverse. 

Goiifs  or  Tiis  Gbem AN  States 

AMD  HOLLAlfD. 

Double  Frederick. . . . 

Frederick 

Ten  Guilders 

FiveGuilders 

One    Guilder    (80 

Holland) , 

Double  Ducat 

Dncat  (of  Bavaria) 

Crown  of  Baden 

Thaler  (of  Saxony) 

Thaler  (of  Prussia,  30  silver) 

Groschens) ( 

Tten  Thalers  (of  Brunswick)  . 
Ten  Thalers  (of  Hanover)  . . . 


Stivers) 


DoU*.  '   Cm.   I  M. 


4 

i 


o 

1 


10 
8 
4 
6 
1 


8 


8 

4 
4 
8 


4 
9 
1 
1 


8 
8 


41 
20 
CO 
40 
23 
11 
T 
8 


TO 

86 

98 

00 

05 

10 

0 

8 

1 


20 

10 

6 

2 

1 


05 

38 

19 

0 

8 

1 


66 

28 
10 

70 


60 


50 
66 


50 

25 


59 
1)0 
95 
08 


53 


50 
90 
95 


60 


Gbex AM  Cou»%~~eorUinued. 

Florin  (of  Bavaria  and  Ba>) 
den),  60  Kreutzers / 

Florin  (of  Austria),  100  ) 
Kreutsers j 

Five  Gulden  (of  Baden) 

Kix  Dollar  (of  Austria) 


Dolk. 


Marc  (16  Hamboig  Shillings) 

The -very  numerous  small 
coins  of  the  German  StiOes, 
whetho'  in  kreutxers,  silver 
groschflos,  stivers,  or  shil- 
llngs,  may  be  calculated  by 
noting  the  value  of  the  larger 
pieces. 

Cones  or  Italy. 

Twenty  Lira (Sardinia) 

Ten  Lira do. 

Five  Lira. do. 

One  Lira da 

HalflirE. da 

(garter  Lira do. 

.Sequin (Tuscany) 

Scudi,  or  ten  Paula.      do. 

Five  Pauls da 

Two  PEnls da 

l*aul da 

HalfPaul da 

Crazia da 

C^attrlno da 

Ten  ScudI (Borne) 

Scudi.. da 

Paul da 

Groeso da 

Utiioques da 

Half  Baioques do. 

Oncia  of  6  Ducats. .  .(Naples) 
Onda  of  3  Ducats. . .     da 
Piastre,  or  12  Carlins     do. 
Ducata  or  10  Caxlina.     da 

HalfPiastra da 

Carlino,  or  lOGrani.     da 
Half  Carllna  or  5)       .^ 

Giunl I     ^' 

Grano do. 


Coins  or  Rubeia. 

Imperial 

FiveRablee. 

Ruble. 

Ten  ZIoty 

Ten  Copecks 

Five  Copecks 


CoiifS  or  TuEKXT  Ain>  Eem. 

Twenty  Piastres 

IMastre 

Five  Paras 

Belgium  coin  is  the  same  as 
France,  vix..  Francs  and  Cos 
times. 


S 
1 


3 
1 


8 
1 


10 
1 


4 
8 


4 
4 


Cta.    I  M. 


40 

49 
6 

fS 
S8 

16 

8 
26 


86 

98 

96 

19 

9 

4 

SO 

10 

55 

88 

11 

5 

1 


10 
5 
1 

91 
45 
95 
SI 
47 
8 


80 
14 

s 

4 


I  56 
i  50 

i 

f  5A 
75 


50 
9 


66 

50 

50 
IM> 

S5 

18 
75 


65 


Tills  table  is  for  the  use  of  travelers,  not  merchants,  as  exchange  will  be  fonnd  to '  _^ 

ably.    If  more  la  received  than  here  expressed,  you  are  Ibe  gainer  by  exchange;  if  not»  yoa  are  the 
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INDEX. 


[AB/ar  (upMtiblU,  the  wme»  <^plaee8  have  been  amigned  to  the  eounirU9  to  which  thtyhdong; 
but  oceasUmaUy,  espeeiaUy  on  the/rorUien  of  Frmtee,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switurland,  and 
the  bordere  cf  Walee  and  England,  the  name  qfaplaee  if  put  under  the  country  under  which 
the  route  to  it  ie  deaeribed.] 


Abbey  Craig,  Scotlaod,  68. 
Abbotaford,  Scotland,  61. 
Aberdeeot^cotland,  66, 
Abergele,  Wales.  122. 
Al>eratwytb,  Wales,  125. 
Abentwylh  to  Bailth,  125. 

to  Newport,  126. 

Abo,  Sweden,  665. 

Aboo-Simbel,  Egypt,  614. 

Aboo-Sir,  Bgypt,  614» 

Aba  Gao»h,  Palestine,  626w 

Abydoe,  Greece,  553. 

Abydos,  Egypt,  606. 

Acre,  Palestine,  550. 

Adelsbarff,  Grotto  at,  France,  288^  864. 

^j^na,  Greece,  566. 

Agen,  France,  284. 

Aghada,  Ireland,  27. 

Aghadoe,  Ireland,  82. 

A^nano,  Lake,  Italy,  469. 

Aignabelle,  France,  278. 

Aiu  Monsa,  Egypt,  615. 

Aiz-la-ChapeiTe,  Germany:  Waters,  H6tel  de 

Ville,  Relics  of  Charlemagne,  287. 
Alx-les-Bains,  France,  278. 
Aix-les-Bains  to  Annecy,  278. 
Akaba,  Egypt,  518. 
Ala,  France,  284. 
Alassio,  France,  287. 
Albany,  United  States,  780. 
Albcnga,  France,  277. 
Albinem,  Switzerland,  C66. 
Alenfon,  France,  218. 
Alezandretta,  Svria,  561. 
Alexandria,  Italy,  406. 
Alexandria  to  Turin,  406. 
Alexandria,  Egypt:  Hotela,  480;  Pompey's 

Pil]ar,490;  cret)patra'B  Needle0,CatacombB, 

Baths  of  Cleopatra,  491. 
Alexandria  to  Brindisi,  485. 

to  Malta,  485. 

to  Cairo,  401. 

Alfort,  France, Veterinary  College,  276. 

Alo^ia,  274. 

Algiers,  Algeria,  275. 

Alicante,  Spain,  715. 

Allan,  Bridge  of,  Scotland,  68. 

AUoway,  Scotland,  47. 

Alnwick  Castle,  England,  106. 

Alstadt,  Germany,  W&. 

Altorf,  Switzerland,  504. 

Ambcrlen,  France,  278. 

Ambleside,  England,  109^ 


Amboise,  France.  222. 

Ambonay.  Wine  District,  France,  262. 

Amiens,  France,  132. 

Amphissa,  Greece,  660. 

Amsterdam,  Holland :  Hotels,  811 ;  Royal  Pal- 
ace. Maseum,Theatres,8l2 ;  Theatres,  ship* 
boilding,  Diamond-cntting,  813. 

Amsterdam  to  Broek,  813. 

to  Saardam,  818. 

to  OlMrhaaseu,  314. 

Anadonli-Kavak.  Turkey,  568. 

Ancona,  Italy :  History  and  WorM  of  Art,4i01 

to  Alexandria,  403. 

to  Smyrna,  408. 

to  Trieste,  408. 

to  Genoa,  408. 

to  Brindisi,  408. 

An  deer,  France,  280. 

Andermatt,  Switzerland,  504. 

Augers,  France,  228. 

Angouleme,  France,  227. 

Annone,  Italy,  408. 

Antibes,  France,  276. 

Antino&  Egypt,  607. 

Anton,  St.,  Tyrol,  614. 

Antrim,  Ireland,  41. 

Antwerp,  Belgium:  Situation,  808 ;  Hotels, 
CathedralfRubens'sMasterpieces,  Rubens's 
House,  Zoological  Gardens,  Churches,  804; 
Antwerp  to  Rotterdam,  806. 

Aosta,  Switzerland.  584. 

Appuidercombe,  Isle  of  Wight,  119. 

Aran!  nez,  Spain,  60*2. 

Ardrishaig.  Scotland,  49. 

Arezzo,  Italy,  427. 

Arenaberg,  Castle,  Switzerland,  610. 

Argos,  Greece,  566. 

Aries,  France,  Roman  Amphitheatre,  256w 

Amheim,  Qolland,  814 

Arona,  France,  280. 

to  Milan,  280. 

Arslnoe  Canal,  Egypt,  615. 

Artenay,  France,  Battle  of  the  Herrings,  821. 

Arth,  Switzerland,  600. 

Artomlsh  Castle,  Scotland,  68. 

Assioot.  Esrypt,  507. 

Assisi,  Itahr,  428. 

Assouan,  Egypt,  612. 

Asti,  Italy,  428. 

Athens,  Greece:  History,  562;  The  Pantheon, 
the  Acropolis,  568 ;  Acropolis,  the  Tower  ox 
the  Winds,  the  Pnyx,  etc.,  664. 

Athens  to  Corinth,  56R. 

to  Missoloughi,  568. 

• to  Patras,  670. 
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Atblone,  Ireland,  88. 

Atxwant;,  France,  288,  6S9. 

Austtburg, Germany:  Hotels, 688;  theFagger 
Family,  the  Biahup's  Palace,  Barou  ColCa, 
Cattle  of  H()beDi»cnwangen,  684« 

Aagsburgto  Frankfurt,  6M. 

lo  Donaawortb,  684. 

Anssig,  Austria,  847. 

AcsTViA,  etc.,  844-86fi. 

Austrian  Lloyds  Steamers,  460. 

Avignon,  France,  SBfi. 

Avlla,  Spain,  091. 

Avio,  France.  284. 

Ayr,  Scotland,  47. 

B. 

Baalbec,  Syria,  547. 

Baden,  Austria.  SS4, 861. 

Baden-Baden,  Germany:  Hotels, Trlokhalle, 
Conversationsbans,  641 ;  Cbnrcbes  Baths, 
etc.,  648 ;  Excursions  fhim,  648 

Badelsboig,  Germany,  884. 

Bala,  Wales,  lU, 

Bailen,  Spain,  096. 

Ballagio,  Switzerland,  6M. 

Ballachallsh,  Scotland,  64. 

Ballocb  Castle,  Scotland,  68. 

Balmoral,  Scotland.  66. 

Balta-Llman,  Turkey,  86& 

Baltimore,  United  States,  744i 

Bamberg,  Germany.  688. 

Bauavie,  Scotland,  64. 

Bandon,  Ireland,  30. 

Bangor,  Wales,  188. 

Banios,  Syria,  546. 

Bannockburn,  Scotland,  6& 

Bantrv,  Ireland,  81. 

Barcelona.  Spain,  717. 

Bardies,  Egypt,  60S. 

Bari,  Italy,  404. 

Barletta,  Italy,  404. 

Barmouth,  Wales,  124 

Basle,  Switzerland,  009. 

Bath,  England,  119. 

Batabu.  621-687. 

Baveno,  Switzerland,  695. 

Bayenx  Tapestry,  France,  fil6i 

BayUeld,  United  States,  738. 

Bnyonne,  France,  288. 

BeaugencT,  France,  S21. 

Beaune^rance,  258. 

Bebok,  Turkey,  657^ 

Beckenried,  Switzerland,  698. 

Beechy  Head,  England,  118. 

Bedford,  England,  100. 

Belfast,  Ireland.  40. 

Belfast  to  Dublin,  41. 

Brloidm,  289-805. 

Belgrade,  Turkey,  668. 

Bel  nn  zona,  France,  281,  OH, 

Beni-bassau,  Egypt,  606. 

Benisood^f,  Egypt,  605. 

Ben  Ledi,  Scotland,  57. 

Bergamo,  Italy,  387. 

Berlin,  Germany.  824 ;  Hotels,  tJnter  den  Lin- 
den, Statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  824 ; 
Mannfactures,  Conveyances,  Churches,  Mn- 
seam,  326;  University,  327 ;  Royal  Library, 
Royal  Palace,  Arsenal,  Opera  House,  Thea- 
tres, Orphenni,  828;  Bankers  and  Trades- 
men, Excursions  trom,  829. 

Berlin  to  Charlottenbeiv,  829. 

• to  Potsdam  and  iSMms  Soaci,  881. 
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Berlin  to  Hamburg,  881. 

to  Wittenberg,  332. 

to  Dresden,  KiS. 


Bernard.  Su,  Switzerland,  683. 

Bernardino,  Route,  Prance,  281. 

Beruay,  France,  215. 

Berne,  Switzerland,  601. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed,  England,  10& 

Bet-el- Wally.  Egypt,  614. 

Bethlehem,  Palestine :  Convents,  Chnrch  of 

the  Natlvitv,  Grotto,  Pools  of  SolomoB, 

Abraham's  Oak,  537. 
Beykos.  Turkey,  669. 
Beyrout,  Syria,  547. 
Beziers,  France,  836. 
Biarritz,  France,  234 
Biebrlcb,  Germany,  646. 
Bienne,  Switzerland,  608. 
Bingen,  Germany,  649. 
Birmingham,  England,  67. 
Birnam  Wood,  Scotland,  66. 
Bitter  Lakes,  Egypt,  61& 
Blackwater  River,  Ireland,  89. 
Blair  Athol,  Scotland,  56. 
Blarney.  Grove  and  Lakes,  Ireland,  28. 
Blaye,  France,  281. 
Blenheim,  England,  9S. 
Blois,  France,  222. 
Blois  to  Castle  Chambord,  228. 

to  Chateau  de  Valency,  888. 

to  Chateau  of  Chamonni,  8S^ 

Blndenc,  Tyrol,  614. 
Bodleian  Library,  England,  96. 
Bologna,  Italy,  897. 
Bologna  to  Florence,  899. 

to  Pisloia,  399. 

to  Brindisi,  899. 

to  Ancona,  399. 

Bonchnrch,.Isle  of  Wight,  117. 

Bonn,  Germany,  6.M. 

Borcette,  Prussia,  2S8. 

Bordeaux,  France:  Commerce^  988;  Wine- 

ccllara  and  Wines,  229. 
Bordighera.  France,  277. 
Borghetto,  Italy,  429. 
Bormio  Baths.  France,  282. 
Borromean  Islands,  SwItaerlandyOMt. 
Bospborus,  The,  Turkey,  667. 
Boston,  United  States,  70L 
Bothwell  Caaile,  Scotland,  46. 
Botzeu,  France,  288, 618. 
Boulogne,  France,  188. 
Bourg,  France,  277. 
Bourses,  France,  239. 
Bouslon  I'Archembault,  France,  940. 
Bouzy,Wine  District,  France^  9881 
Boyne,  River,  Ireland,  89. 
Bradford,  England,  108. 
Brecon,  Wales.  127. 
Bregenx,  Tyrol,  618. 
Bremen,  Germany,  819. 
Bremerhaven,  Germany,  819. 
Brenner  Pass,  France,  288. 
Brescia,  Italy:  Hotels,  Cbnrcbes,  886:  BiblS- 

oteca  Qulriniani,  Brotello,  Palazzo  del  Lof^ 

gla,  Mnseo  Civico,  Campo  8anto,Gates,36*. 
BreMan,  Poland,  654 
Brest,  France :  Dock^  210 ;  Marine  Hospital, 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  St«amera,  286. 
Brian  Boroihme,  Sword  of  Ireland,  87,84 
Briare,  France,  241. 
Brieg,  France,  279. 
Brienz,  Switaeriand,  OBa 
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Brighton,  England,  118. 

Briiidisi,  Italy,  404. 

Brindisi  to  Egypt,  404. 

to  Greece  and  Turkey,  404. 

to  Venice  and  Trieste*  404. 

to  Genoa,  406. 

to  Otranto,  405. 

Bristol  Bnglaodf  119. 

Bristol  to  Woroester.  im 

Brittany,  France,  217. 

Brixen,  France,  288, 619. 

Broek,  Holland,  818. 

Brohl,  Sarcophage,  Germany,  661. 

Brack,  France,  2S4. 

Brage8,_Belgiam :  HotoLCathedral,  Hospital, 
80S ;  Hotel  de  Ville,  Mont  de  Pl6te,  Golden 
Fleece,  808. 

Brnges  to  Ostend,  808. 

Briinn,  Austria,  861. 

Brannen,  Switzerland,  693. 

Bbumbwiok,  Dacby  of^  821. 

Branawick,  Germany:  Cathedral,  Hatenm, 
MonamentB,82i. 

Brnnswick  to  M  agdeborg,  828. 

Brassela^Belgiam :  Hotels, Booleyards, Man- 

.  nikin,  Place  des  Jiartyrs,  Place  de  la  Hon- 
nale,  294 ;  Park,  Palaces,  Picture -eallery, 
Baliens,  296,  297;  Correggio,  Cathedrals, 
Churches,  Convent,  Palace  of  Arts  29& 

Brussels  to  Waterloo,  299. 

to  Palace  of  Lacken,  800. 

to  Antwerp,  301. 

Bnda,  Hungary,  aSI. 

Bniltb.  Wales,  12& 

Burgeis,  Tyrol,  618. 

Burgos,  Spain,  682. 

Burgundy  Wines.  France,  280. 

•Bnynk-Dere.  Turkey,  657. 

Byron's  Residences,  66, 616, 617. 

By  town,  Canada,  681. 

C. 

Gadenabbia,  Switxerland,  606. 

CadenazEo.  France,  281. 

Cadiz,  Spain,  706 ;  Churches,  Paintings,  The- 
atres, Plaza  de  Toroe,  706. 

Cadiz  to  England,  706. 

Caen,  France,  216. 

to  Falaise  Castle,  81& 

to  Havre,  210. 

Caermarthen,  Wales,  126. 

Caernarvon,  Wales,  126. 

CflBsarea,  Palestine,  649. 

Cagoletto,  France,  277. 

Caledonian  Canal,  Scotland,  64. 

Callander,  Scotland,  67. 

•Galton  Hill,  Scotland,  60. 

Cambrai,  France,  286. 

Cambridge,  England,  106. 

Campo  Dolcino,  France,  288. 

Cairo,  Esypt:  Hotels,  Amusements,  Citadel, 
401;  Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,  492; 
Mosques,  498;  Palaces,  Baths,  Festivals, 
404 ;  Heliopolis,  Shoobra.  486 ;  Old  Cairo, 
496:  Pyramids,  497;  Sphinx,  496;  Temple 
of  Serapis,  499. 

Cairo  to  dinai,  616. 

to  Petra,  619. 

Cannes,  France,  269, 276. 

Cannstadt,  Germany,  640. 

Capernaum,  Palestine,  646. 

Cappoquin,  Ireland,  29. 

Capri,  Italy,  468. 


Carcassonne,  France,  2S6L 
Cardiff,  Wales,  127. 
Cardross  Castle,  Scotland,  48. 
Carentan,  France :  Battle  of  La  Hogae,  S16. 
Carisbrooke,  England,  118. 
Carlisle,  England,  109. 
Carmagnola,  Italy,  411. 
Cariotta  Villa,  Switzerland.  696. 
Carlsbad.  Austria:  Hotels,  Baths,  Govern- 
ment Regulations,  848. 
Carlsruhe,  Germany,  64L 
Carrickfercus,  Ireland.  41. 
Carrigadrohid,  Ireland,  81. 
Cartuea  de  Milaflores,  680. 
CasheT,  Ireland,  86. 
Cassel,  Germany,  342. 
Cassel  to  Wilhelmshohe,  848. 

to  Frankfort,  843. 

Castel  Bolognese,  Italy,  899. 

Castel  Pietro,  Italy,  899. 

Castle  Campbell,  Scotland,  62. 

Catania,  Sicily,  476. 

Catskill  Mountains,  United  States,  729. 

Cave  HiU.  Ireland,  41. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  the,  Palestine,  649l 

Celle,  Germany,  821. 

Centre  Harbor,  United  States,  740. 

Cerbera,  Spain,  72a 

Cervetrl,  Italy,  484. 

Cesena,  Italy,  401. 

Cette,  France,  286. 

Chaeronea,  Greece,  670. 

Chalcis,  Greece,  670. 

Chalons  snr  Mame,  Germany,  273. 

Chalons  sur  Sa6ne,  France,  868. 

Chambertin  Wine,  France,  245^ 

Chambery,  France,  278, 672. 

Chambord,  Castle  of;  France,  22S. 

Chamonni,  Switzerland,  680. 

Champagne  Wines,  France.  260. 

Charaptoc^  (Blue-Beard).  France,  224. 

Chapeau,  Le,  Switzerland,  68L 

Chapiu,  Switzerland,  686. 

Charenton,  France,  275. 

Charleroi,  Belgium,  286. 

Charlottenburg,  Prussia,  829. 

Chartres,  France,  218. 

Chassagne,  France,  247. 

Chateau  des  Rocher,  France,  219. 

Chateau  Mar^ux,  France,  281. 

Chateauroux,  France,  288. 

Chateau  Thleiry,  France,  260. 

Chatelkrault,  mnoe,  22& 

Chatsworth,  England,  107. 

Chaudidre,  Falls  of,  Canada,  787. 

Chaumont,  Switzerland,  608. 

Chaux  de  Fonds.  Switzerland,  688b 

Chelmsford,  England.  181. 

Cheltenham,  Englana,  128. 

Chenanceau,  Chateau,  France,  822: 

Cheops,  Egypt,  497. 

Chepstow,  England,  119. 

Cherbourg,  France,  216w 

Chester,  fiurland,  120. 

Chester  to  Llangollen,  etc.,12L 

Chiavenna,  France,  281, 696. 

Chicago,  Unitod  States,  784. 

Chillon,  Castle,  Franc%  279, 606. 

Christiania,  Norway,  668. 

Chiusi,  Italy,  434. 

Cid.  The,  Spain,  716.   • 

Cilli,  France,  284. 

Cincinnati,  United  Stotes,  784. 
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CitU  Vecchia,  Malta,  484. 

Civlta  Vecchia,  Italy,  483. 

Clvray,  Prance,  227. 

ClareDs,  Switzerland,  <W5. 

Claret  Wines,  France,  227. 

Clermont.  France  (Peter  the  Hermll),  240. 

Clifton,  Bngland,  119. 

Clos  de  Vongeot,  Wine,  France,  M7. 

Cloyne,  Ireland.  27. 

Clusea,  Switzerland,  660. 

Clyde,  Falls  of  the,  Scotland.  47. 

Coblentz,  Germany:  Hotela,  Church  of  St 
Castor,  French  Monament,  Seltzer  Water, 
Marceaa'B  Monament,  <KX). 

Cockermouth,  Ensland,  110. 

Cognac,  France,  227. 

Conantogle  Ford,  Scotland,  67. 

Coins,  Table  of,  140. 

Colre,  France,  290,  M»7. 

Coire  to  Colico,  280. 

to  Magadlno,  Lake  Maggiore,  881. 

Col  de  Balme,  Switzerland,  679. 

Col  di  Tenda,  Italy,  411. 

Cold  Sprine,  United  SUtes,  723. 

Colerune,  Ireland,  41. 

Colico,  France,  2S1. 

Colico  to  Como,  2S1. 

Cologne.  Germany:  Hotels.  Cathedral, 
Churcnes,  Rnbens's  House,  Maria  d*Medld, 
662. 

Cologne  to  Paris,  662. 

Como.  Lake,  Italy,  394, 606. 

Complegne,  France,  2S6u 

Constance,  Switzerland,  610. 

Constance,  Lake,  Switzerland.  610. 

Consuntiuople,  Turkey:  Hotels,  Seraglio, 
Snblime  Forte,  Mosqae  of  St.  Sophia,  664; 
Mosque  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent, 
Iilosqne  of  Sultan  Achmed,  Mohammed  IL, 
Hippodrome,  Bazars,  Cemeteries,  Boats, 
Fai-es,  Festivals,  Steamers,  666. 

Constantinople  to  Odessa,  667. 

to  Vienna,  660. 

— -  to  Genoa,  660. 

Contamines,  Switzerland,  6SS. 

Conway,  Wales,  122. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark:  Hotels,  Palaces,  Li- 
bmry,  ^dtre  Dame,  Thorwaldsen,  Mnseum, 
670:  Rosenberg  Castle,  Christian  IV.,  Roy- 
al Museum,  Chrlstianaborg,  Theatres,  Tiro- 
11  Gardens,  671. 

Copper  Harbor,  United  States,  783. 

Cordova,  Spain,  696. 

Cork,  Ireland,  27. 

Corinth,  Greece,  667. 

Corneto,  lUly,  433. 

Comigliano,  France,  877. 

Coron,  Greece,  671. 

Corra  Linn,  Scotland,  47. 

Corrivreckan,  Scotland,  49. 

Cote  d'Or,  France,  244. 

Cotignola,  Italy,  399. 

Conrmayer,  Switzerland,  684. 

Coventnr,  England,  101. 

Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  118. 

Cracow,  Polandt664. 

Craig-Phadric,  wales,  B6. 

Credo  Tunnel,  Francei  848. 

Crinan,  Scotland,  49. 

Cnmi^re,  Wine  District,  France,  268. 

Cyprus,  Island,  Mediterranean,  661. 
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Daboo,  Egypt,  614. 

Dalkeith,  Scotland,  62. 

Damascus,  Syria :  Hotels,  546 :  Hoaqam,  Aha- 

na  and  Pharpar  RiTers,  Castle,  MohJB- 

med,  St.  Pan],  547. 
Dar  Aboo  Berlk,  Arabian  Desert,  517. 
Dardanelles,  Turkey,  668. 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  645. 
Davlia,  Turkey,  670. 
Dead  Sea,  The,  Palestine, 
Delft,  Holland,  809. 
Delphi,  Greece,  567. 
Delta,  theJBgypt,  486w 
Denbigh,  Wales,  128. 
Dendoor,  Nubia,  514. 

DKMMAaK,  012. 

Derby,  Bneland,  lOS. 

Derr,  Nubia,  613. 

Desert  of  Arabia.  51& 

Detroit,  United  SUtes,  781. 

Devil's  Bridge,  The,  Switzerland,  OM. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  England,  SOL 

Dieppe,  France,  13& 

Dtfon,  France,  844 ;  BDmndy  Wioes,  SM-SBSL 

Diplomatic  Agents,  xxu. 

Doma  d'Ossola,  France.  290. 

Donaustaf,  Germany,  686. 

Donauworth,  Germany,  684^ 

Doncaeter,  England,  186L 

Dorking,  England,  112. 

DombeTu,  Tvrol,  618. 

Doune,  Scotland,  62. 

Dover,  England,  111. 

Downie  House,  Scotland,  49. 

Drachenfels,  Germaay,  65L 

Dresden,  Germany,  888;  Hotels,  Valst  d* 
place,  Schloss,  Green  Vaults,  the  immenss 
Wealth  they  contain,  884 ;  Pictore-gallccy, 
the  Madonna  de  San  Sisto  by  Raphael,  Cor> 
reggio's  Pictures,  the  Z  winger,  Mjlitarj  Mb- 
senm.  Museum  of  Natural  fii8toi7,S80;  0»> 
era  House,  the  Frauenkirche.  Japmese  Pu- 
ace,  Caf^s,  Monuments,  Bankern,  MaaafiiO' 
tures,  887 ;  Excursions  from  Dresden,  ai8L 

Dresden  to  Frankfort,  S8& 

to  Leip^,  83& 

to  PrsKue,  883. 

Dryburgh  Abbey,  Scotland,  (H. 

Dnart  Cnsile,  Scotland,  61. 

Dublin,  Ireland:  Hotels,  86:  Castle,  Trinity 
College,  Cathedrals,  36 :  Four  Courts,  Cus- 
tom-house,  Nelson's  Monument,  Natlena] 
Gallery,  Museum  of  Natural  Hi jitory.  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Phomiz  Park,  Zoological 
and  Botanic  Gardens,  Cemetery,  Bua> 
6lons,87;  Kingston,  8& 

Dublin  to  Galway,  88. 

Dnlwich,  England,  97. 

Dumbarton  Castle,  Scotland,  48. 

Dumibrmline,  Scotland,  68. 

DnmfHes,  Scotland,  68, 109. 

Dnndalk,  Scotlaud,  88. 

Dundee,  Scotland,  67. 

Dnnkeld,  Scotland,  Bimam  Wood,  OSl 

Dunloe,  Ireland,  82. 

Dunluce  Castle,  Ireland,  41. 

Dunolly  Castle,  Scotland,  60. 

Dunoon,  Scotland,  48. 

DunstnlTnAge,  Scotland,  61. 

Durham,  England,  104. 

DQsseldorf,  Germany,  814;  Works  of  Ait; 
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DSsfleldorf  School  of  Artlct0,Opthalinlc  In- 

fltitotioD,  S16. 

E. 

Eastboarne,  England,  118. 
Eaax  Bonne,  France,  884^ 
Eaiix  Chandes,  France,  884. 
Eberateinborg,  Germany,  648. 
Eclase,  France,  248. 
Eddystone  Llghthuase,  England,  180. 
£droo,B2ypL511. 

Ediobargh,  Sc()tland :  Hotels,  Caetle,  Monn- 
ment  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  68 ;  National  Gal- 
lery, Royal  Institution,  Register  House, 
HoDQineuts,  Observatory,  St  Giles's  Cathe- 
dral, UDiven»ity,60;  Parliament  Sqpare  and 
Honse,  Victoria  Hall,  Holyrood,  Carlton 
Hill,  Leith,  Excnreions,  Melrose  Ahbey,  60 ; 
Abbotaford,  Drybnrg^,  Jedbnrgb  Abbey,  61. 
Edinbnrgh  to  St.  Andrews,  64. 
Eglintoon  Castle,  England,  67. 
Egremont,  England,  110. 
EoYPT,  486^14. 

Shrenbreitsteln,  Germany,  6B0. 
Einaiedelu,  Switzerland,  669. 
Eisenach,  Germany :  Martin  Lather,  Stf . 
Elaenach  to  Ca8BeI,84<. 
SI  Ariab,  Arabian  Desert,  681. 
El  Arieh  to  Jerusalem,  680. 
£1  Chauka,  Arabian  Desert,  SfiOi 
Slepbantlne,  Egypt,  618. 
Eleusis,  Greece,  667. 
Eliaha,  Fountain  of,  Palestine,  641. 
ElKoola,  Egypt,  611. 
Elsinore,  Denmark,  669. 
Ely,  England,  110. 
Emericb,  Pmaaia,  8I4. 
Smerich  to  Dusseldorf,  814. 
Ema,  Germany,  660. 
EROf.AKD.    See  Gbbat  Bkitaih. 
£ol8kerr3r,  Ireland,  68. 
Spemay,  France,  260 ;  Champagne  Wines  and 

W  ine-cellars,  860-869. 
Ephesna,  Asia  Minor,  608. 
Epidanms,  Greece,  060. 
Epsom,  England,  112. 
Erftirt,  Germany,  841. 
SrAirt  to  Gotha,  841. 
Erqaellnef,  France.  88S. 
Br  Kaba,  Arabian  Desert,  617. 
Secorial,  The,  Spain,  690. 
San^.  Egypt,  611. 
Eapallley,  France,  841. 
Btampes,  France,  S80. 
Eton,  Eneland,  97. 
Brrenx,  France,  814. 
Bzeter,  Ensland,  129. 
JSxmoatb,  England,  189. 

F. 

Faenza,  Italy,  401. 

KaeDza  to  Ravenna  and  Florence,  40L 

Falonm  Valley,  Egypt,  486. 

Falaiae  Caatle,  France,  816. 

Falkirk,  Scotland,  68. 

Falmoath,  England,  ISO. 

Fannm,  Italy,  408. 

Fftrays,  E^^Tpt,  614. 

Farraiii,  BSTPt,  614. 

Feldkircb,  "^1^1, 618. 

Perrno,  Italy,  408. 

Permoy,  Ireland,  80. 

Flesole,  Italy,  426L 

Ii2 


Finale  Marina,  France,  877 

Fingars  Care,  Scotland,  62. 

Fini^termana  Pasn,  Tyrol,  288, 617. 

Flahkill,  United  States,  7*28. 

Flint  Castle,  Wales,  121. 

Florence,  Italy :  Hotels,  Amo,  416 ;  Bridges, 
Duomo,  Campanile,  416;  Statues,  Bauiste- 

,  rio  di  San  Giovanni,  Church  of  Santa  Croce, 
Piazza  of  Santa  Croce.  417 ;  La  Santiaeiima 
Aunnnziata,  Capella  dl  San  Lnca,  Piazza 
della  Annnnxiata,  Statue  of  Ferdinand, 
Foundling  Hospital,  Convent  of  Carmine, 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  418;  Sagre»tia 
Veccbia,  Sagrestia  Noovo,  Lauren  Uan  Li- 
brary, Church  uf  San  Marca  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  419 ;  Piazza  del  Gran*  Duca,  Stanze 
of  David,  Michael  Angelo,  Savonarola.  Pi- 
azza  Buonarotti,  Palazzo  Ricardo,  BipHo- 
teca  Riccardi.  Ufflzi  Gallery,  480;  Tribune, 
Gems  of  Antiquity.  EiruacMn  Museum,  Hall 
of  Baroccio,  Hall  of  Niobe,  Pitti  Palace,  481; 
Hall  of  Venus,  Hall  of  Apollo,  uall  of  Mars, 
Hall  of  Jupiter,  Hall  of  Saturn,  Hall  of 
Iliad, 483 ;  Private  Librarv,  Boboli  Gardena. 
Academy  of  Fine  Art«,  Theatres,  Mut»eo  di 
Storia  Naturale  and  Specola,Tribuna  Gali- 
leo, Picture-galleries.  Hiram  Powers,  484 ; 
Casciue,  Prince  Demidoff,  426 ;  Artists,  etc., 
496 ;  Zocchi  Erailio,  Poggi  Imperiale,  Fifr- 
sole.  Villa  Torrigiani,  487. 

Florence  to  Rome,  426. 

to  Lucca,  480. 

Fldellen,  Switzerland,  088. 

Foggia,  Italy,  404. 

Foligno,  Italy,  489. 

Folkstone.  England,  182. 

Fontainebieau,  France,  80S. 

Forli.  Italy,  401. 

Fort  Washington,  United  States,  786. 

Fountain  Abbey,  Eneland,  106. 

Fountain  of  Moses,  Arabian  Desert,  614. 

FaAKOB,  183.884. 

Franconia  Mountalna,  United  States,  789. 

Frankfort,  Germany :  Hotels.  Charlemagne's 
Palace,  the  Rothschilds,  the  Judengasse, 
Cathedral,  the  Stftdel  Museum,  646 ;  Dan- 
necker*s  Ariadne,  Monument,  Hospita1,Mu- 
senm  of  Natural  History,  Statues  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  Bohemian  Qlass-ware,Tradee- 
men,  640. 

Frankfort  to  Wiesbaden,  646b 

Frejus,  France,  876. 

Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  117. 

Freybnrg,  Switzerland,  608. 

Friedberg,  Germany,  848. 

Frutigen,  Switzerland,  687. 

Tumesa  Abbey,  England,  110. 

G. 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  Palestine,  046. 

Galixidl,  Greece,  669. 

Galway,  Ireland,  89. 

Gamla  tJpsala,  Sweden,  669. 

Garonne,  Franc€^280. 

Gan  el  Keblr,  B^t,  606. 

Gaza.  Arabian  Desert,  680. 

Gebel  Monsa,  Arabian  Desert,  616b 

Gebel  SUsileh,  Egypt,  618. 

Geneva.  Switzerland:  Hotels,  676;  Shops, 
Watcn-maklng,  Cathedral,  Museums,  677; 
Rousseau,  College  and  Library,  Calvin, Vol- 
taire, Hotel  de  Ville,  Industrial  Establiah- 
ments,  Fernet,  Ezcnnions,  619. 
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GeneTft  to  Chanumnl,  STV. 

Genua,  luly:  Uutels,  Ufstoiy,  4tl:  Harbor, 
People,  C&rtwtopber  Columbua,  Monumeot. 
D:(*covery  of  Caba,  Cbarcbes,  CatbednJ  or 
Han  Loreuxo,  412 :  Relicis  L'Annanclata,  8L 
Ambrogio  di  Gead.  Santa  Maria  di  Carigna- 
no,  8i.  8tepbano  aella  Porto,  San  Matieo, 
Sao  Si ro,  Palaces,  Paiazso  Brlgnole,  Palatxo 
Pullavichii,  Palazso  Dorlo  Torsi,  418:  Pa- 
lazzo Balbl.  Palazzo  Reale,  Palazzo  Doria, 
Palazzo  della  Uuiveraiia,  Palazzo  Dncale, 
Bank  of  SL  George,  Pnbllc  InsUtotiona, 
Academica  Ligantlca  delle  Bella  Arti,  Tbe- 
atrev,  Mannlactares,  Cafes,  Silrer  Filigree- 
work,  Raiiwaya,  Steamers,  Diligenoee,  414; 
Villa  PalUricini,  41& 

Genoa  to  ChiaTari,  415. 

to  Legborn  Und  Naples,  41& 

to  Spezzta,  Nice,  etc.,  41fi. 

GRaMANT,  816-344. 

Gersao,  Switzerland,  CM. 

Gertasse,  Egypt,  614. 

G«T7ais,  Su,  Switzerland,  670. 

Obent,  Belgiom,  800 ;  Squares,  Relies,  Palace 
of  tbe  UnlTeraity,  Paintlngf,  Catbedral  of 
St.  Bayon,  tbe  aeltry  Tower^  Grand  Be- 
gniuage,  801 ;  Mauniisctiireai  Treaty  of 
Gbeut,  BOS. 

Gbeot  to  Broges,  802. 

Giant's  CaaKway,  Ireland,  42. 

Gibbon's  Hoa«e,  Switzerland,  C16. 

Gibraltar,  Spain,  708. 

Gleubacb  Falls,Switzer)and,  687. 

Girgeb,  Effvpt.606. 

Glammia  Cacitie,  Scotland,  67. 

Glarus,  Switzerland,  687. 

GlAdgow.Scotland:  Uolel,Bridge8,Comiiierce, 
Great  Western  Cooking  DepAt,  Gatbedral, 
Uuiversity,  Royal  EzchaDge,  Mecbauics' 
lustttution,  Picmre-gallety,  46;  Parks,  Ex- 
cnnlons,  Botbwell  Castle.  Hamlltoo  PaJace, 
Lanark,  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  46. 

Glasgow  to  Londonderry,  48. 

to  Inverness,  48. 

to  Oban,  60. 

to  Hombarg,  56. 

Glencoe,  Scotland.  54.* 

Glenn's  Fallis  United  SUtea, 

Gloggnitz,  France,  284. 

Goldan,  Switzerland,  600. 

Gloucester,  England,  128. 

Gomagoi,  France,  882. 

Oorf,  Egypt,  614. 

Gorge  de  Trient,  France,  878. 

Gorbam,  United  States,  788. 

Gosport,  England,  118. 

Qotba.  Germany :  Sitnation,  Hotels,  Palace  of 
Fradensteln,  the  Knnstkammer,  Almanach 
de  G<jtha.  84L 

Gotha  to  Eisenach,  842. 

Gottenbnrg,  Sweden,  668. 

Gottlieben  Castle^wltzeriand,  610. 

Oranada,  Spain :  Washington  Irving  Hotel, 
Site,  tbe  Alhambra,  Torre  de  la  Vela,  718 ; 
tbe  Fieh-pond,  Halls  of  tbe  Alhambra,  718; 
Court  of  the  Lions,  tbe  Generalise,  Market 
and  Gates,  the  Cathedral,  T14 ;  Carthnsian 
Convent,  Ascent  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
Couriers,  71& 

Granada  to  Malaga  and  Alicante,  716. 

to  Menjibar,  716. 

Grata,  Aastria,  864. 

GasAT  BaxTAXX  amd  Ibxlakd,  S6-18S. 
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Greenock.  Scotland,  48. 
Greenwich,  England,  97. 
Grenoble,  France,  Route  de,9TB. 
Grimsel  Pass,  the,  Switzerland,  888L 
Grindenwald,  Switzerland,  688l 
Grotto  of  St  Paul,  Malu,  4S4. 

H. 
Haarlem,  Holland:  The  Tulip  Mania,  Stb- 

von,  the  great  Oigan,  Fictare-gaUeir,  Ea- 

ginea,  811. 
Haddon  Hail.  England,  10& 
Hague,  Tbe,  Holland:  tbeNattona)  Museum, 

Paul  PoUer's  Young  Bull,  30» ;  King's  Pal- 

ace.  Palace  of  tbe  ranoe  of  Onngfr  Bait 

in  't  Bosch,  810. 
Hague  to  Amsterdam,  810. 

to  Schevening,  810l 

Ham.  Prison  of;  France,  88&. 

Hamburg,  Germany:  uotels,  tbe  great  Fire 

of  1842,  tbe  Excbange,  881 ;  Pnblk  Sdific», 

Industry  and  soclaTLifeySSa. 
Hamburg  to  Lubeck,  882. 
Hamilton,  Scotland,  46. 
Hamilton,  Canada,  788. 
Hammerstein,  Germany,  66L 
Hampton  Court,  England,  87. 
Hanotku,  Kingdom,  880. 
Hanover,  Germany,  821. 
Hanover  to  Brunswick,  881. 
Harlleur,  France,  184. 
Harwich,  England,  181. 
Uastines.  England,  118. 
Uatto,  Blithop,  Germany,  648. 
Haute-Combe.  France,  672. 
Haut-Mame,  Wine  District,  France, 
HantvillierB,  Wine  District,  Fnacf 
Havre,  France :  Landing,  Hotels,  Hiatot7,U8; 

Routes  from, Views  from,  134^ 
Havre  to  Paria,  ISL 

to  Rouen,  184. 

to  England,  184. 

to  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Boasla,  184. 

to  America,  184. 

Hawthomden,  Scotland,  62. 

Hav,  Wales,  12a 

Hebron,  Palestine :  Approach  to,  cn ;  Tombi 

of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  68& 
Heidelberg,  Germany :  Hotels,  tbe Castle||648: 

the  Heidelberg  Tun,  Church  of  the  Holy 

GhoMt,  St.  Peter%  Jemme  of  Prague,  the 

University,  Students'  Duels,  Bzcunlon^ 

644. 
Heidelberg  to  KonlgstnU,  644. 

to  Woirs  Brnnnisn,  684. 

to  Darmstadt  and  Frankfort,  6ML 

Heilzlng,  Austria.  86L 
Helensbnrg,  Scotland,  48. 
Hellopolls,  Egypt,  496. 
Helsingfbrs,  Sweden,  664 
Hercolaneiim,  Itatv,  466. 
Hereford,  BnglancL  120. 
Hennent,  X^ypt,  611. , 
Hermitage  wine,  France,  28K. 
HIeron,  Turkey,  668. 
Hitteldorf,  Austria,  86L 
Hockbeimer  Wine,  Germany,  64&. 
Hock  Wine,  Germany,  64& 
Hohenschwangan,  Germany,  684 
Holland,  806-816. 
Holyhead,  Wales,  188w 
Holy  Rood,  Scotland,  60. 
Hombuig,  Germany,  647. 
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Horeb,  Arabiftn  Desert,  617. 
HospeDthal,  Swltzerlaiid,  5M» 
Hoankiar-lskeleflsi,  Turkey,  660. 
Howth,  Hill  of,  Ireland,  88. 
Hndson,  United  Btatea,  729. 
Hadson  River,  United  States,  72ft, 
Honter's  Qaaji  Scotland.  48. 
Hnntingdon,  England,  lOe. 
Uont  Cutle,  England,  107. 
Hyde  Caetle,  England,  107. 
Hyde  Park,  United  SUtee,788L 
Hyires,  France,  267. 


Ibreem.  Errpt,  614. 
Iffezheim,  Germany,  648. 
Imol&Italy,  899. 
Imst,  Tyrol,  614. 
Innisfiiflen,  Ireland,  86. 
Innspmck,  Tyrol.  616L 
Innspmck  to  Colico,  281. 

to  Verona,  288. 

Interlachen,  Switzerland,  688. 
Interlacben  to  Lnceme,  600. 

I.HTaODUOTIOK  TO  HANDBOOK,  iZ. 

Inverary,  Scotland,  60. 
luTereary  Castle,  Scotland,  64. 
Inverlochy  Castle,  Scotland,  64. 
Invermoruton,  Scotland,  66. 
Inverness,  Scotland.  66.  ^ 

Inversnaid,  Scotland,  67. 
lona.  Island,  Scotland,  68. 
Ipswich,  England,  181. 

IBKI.AMD,  26^48. 

Irvington,  United  States,  727. 

Isle  uT  Wight  (see  Wight),  11& 

Isles  of  Greece,  660. 

iBola  Bella,  Switzerland,  606. 

Ivsela,  France,  280. 

Italy,  366-469. 

Ivan  Veliki,  Tower,  Russia,  608. 

Ivry,  Fort,  France,  27& 

J. 

Jaffa,  Palestine :  The  ancient  Joppa,  the  Port, 
Traditions,  House  of  Simon  theTanner,  626 ; 
Sieges,  Napoleon,  626b 

Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  626b 

Jeaumont,  France,  286. 

Jardin,  The,  Switzerland,  680. 

Jedbnrah  Abbey,  Scotland,  61. 

Jenin,  Palestine,  643. 

Jeres,  Spain,  Sherry  Wines,  708. 

Jeridio,  Palestine :  Fountain  of  Eliaha,  Zao- 
cheos*8  House,  640. 

Jerusalem,  Palestine.  Approach  to,  626;  Opin- 
ion of  Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  Stanley's 
first  Sight,  627;  Modern  Houses,  Colonel 
James  Williams  of  Tennessee,  Mosque  of 
Omar,  Difficulty  of  obtaining  Admittance, 
Solomon's  Temple,  Mount  Moriah,  Es-Suk- 
rah.  629 ;  Holy  of  Holies,  Angel  Gabriel  and 
Motkammed,  Population,  Mosque  of  El-Ak- 
sa.  Orange  Fountain  Hotel,  Holy  Places, 
581 ;  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Mina- 
ret of  Omar,  688 ;  Holy  Sepulchre,  Centre  of 
the  Earth,  Cosnaculum,  Hill  of  Zion,  Last 
Supper, 684;  Armenian  Convent,  Jews' 
Wafling-place,  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,Foun- 
tain  of  the  Virgin^e  Virgin  Mary  accused. 
Pool  of  Siloam,  Tomb  and  Chapel  of  the 
Virgin,Garden  of  Gethsemane,Backshee8h, 
Mount  of  Ollyes,  686 ;  Bethany,Tombs,  Ab- 


salom's Tomb^ool  of  Bethesda,Via  Dolo- 
rosa, Churcb  Qfthe  Flagellation,  687 ;  Certif- 
icate to  the  Author  lh>m  the  Grand  Fatri- 
'arch,  641. 

Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  687. 

to  the  Dead  Sea,  639. 

to  Bevrout,  641. 

Jeaumont,  France,  286. 

Johaunisberg,  Germany :  Wine,  Gen.  Hoche, 
Prince  of  Orange,  Gen.  Kellennann,  648b 

Johnsered,  Sweden,  668. 

Jordan,  River,  Palestine,  640. 


Eaifk,  Egypt,  660. 

Kalabshee,  Egypt,  616. 

Kalamata,  Greece,  671. 

Kalenberg,  Austria,  8C2. 

Kandersteg,  Switzerland,  687. 

Kamak.  Egypt,  610. 

Karst,  Austria,  286. 

Kattenberg,  Germany,  848. 

Kedes,  Palestine,  646. 

KeAr  Uanwar,  Syria,  646. 

Kelheim,  Germany,  684L 

Kelvin  Grove  Park,  Scotland,  46. 

Kenilworth  Castle,  England,  99l 

Kenmare,  Ireland,  84. 

Kenneb,  Agypt,  607. 

Keswick,  England,  100. 

Kew  Gardens,  Ensland,  92. 

Kilchurn  Castle,  Scotland,  60. 

Kildare,  Ireland,  36. 

Kilkenny,  Ireland,  36. 

Killaloe,  Ireland,  82. 

Killamey,  Ireland:  The  Lakes,  81;  Dunloe 
Castle,  Dunloe  Gap,  the  Black  Valley ;  Trip 
on  the  Lakes,  82;  Innisfallen,  Mnckrosa 
AbbeyjTomb  of  McCarthy  and  O'Donoghue 
More.  Tore  Waterfall,  88,  Town  of  Kfllar- 
ney,84b 

Killamey  to  Dublin,  84. 

Kingston,  Canada,  681. 

Kingstown,  Ireland,  38. 

Kinsale,  Ireland,  80. 

Klssingen  Springs,  Germany,  68& 

Klamm,  France,^84b 

Klausen,  France,  288, 689. 

Klostcmeuberg,  Monastery.  Germany:  Li- 
brary, Miraculous  Veil,  a  big  Trout,  a  du- 
cal Coronet,  362. 

Koft,  Egypt,  609. 

Kom-Ombe,  Egypt,  612. 

Koomeh,  Egypt,  607. 

Konlleli,  Turkey,  660. 

Kouron-Schechme,  Turkey,  667. 

Kousgoundionk,  Turkey,  660. 

Kusnacht,  Switzerland,  601. 

Kyles  of  Bute,  Scotland,  48. 

K 

La  Bastide,  France.  227. 
Lacken.  Palace,  Belgium,  800. 
Lago  di  Garda,  Italy,  886. 
Lahnstein,  Germany,  640. 
Lake  Agnano,  Italy,  469. 

Avemus,  Italy,  462. 

Como,  Italy,  894. 

Cbamplain,  United  States,  780^  TMb 

Constance,  Switzerland,  610. 

Fine,  Scotland.  49, 

George,  United  SUtes,  737. 

Katrine,  Scotland,  67. 
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Lake  Klllamey,  Ireland,  31. 

Leman,  Switzerland,  604. 

• Lomond,  Scotland,  44^ 

Lowertz,  Switzerland,  600. 

Lucerne,  Switzerland,  602. 

Lngauo,  Switzerland.  090. 

Lnngem,  Switzerland,  690. 

Magglore,  Switzerland,  696. 

Ontario,  United  States,  780. 

Superior,  United  States,  789. 

Tliousand  Isles,  United  States,  784 

Tiberias,  Palestine,  044. 

Wenner,  Sweden,  C68, 

Wetter,  Sweden,  668. 

Windermere,  England,  109. 

Zerknitz,  Austria,  364. 

Lanark,  Scotland,  47. 

Lancaster,  England,  IGS. 

Lancaster  to  Windermere,  Keswick,  etc.,  109. 

to  Ulverstone,  Cockermonth,  etc.,  109. 

Landeck,  Tyrol,  282, 614 

Lans-le-Bourg,  France,  Hunt  Cenis  Tunnel, 
278. 

La  Rocbelle,  France,  826^ 

Latokia,  Syria.  061. 

Laasanne,  Swltzeriand,  279, 604 

Lnsanno  to  Arona,  279. 

Lautorbrunnen,  Switzerland,  088. 

Lavis,  France,  283. 

Laybach,  Aastrin,  866. 

Leamington,  England,  86. 

Lebadea,  Greece,  670. 

Lebanon  Springs,  United  States,  729. 

Lee,  River,  Ireland,  27. 

Leeds,  England,  103. 

Leghorn,  Italy.  438. 

Leicester,  England,  100. 

Leipzig,  Germany :  Hotels,  Fairs,  the  Book- 
trade,  the  University,  Faust,  the  Rathhaus, 
Monument  to  Poniatowski,  the  Rosenthal, 
389 ;  the  Wool-market,  Baron  Speck's  Gal- 
lery, the  Stadliche  Mnsenm,  840. 

Leipzig  to  Weimar,  340. 

Leith,  Scotland,  60. 

Le  Mans,  France,  218. 

Leondari.  Greece,  671. 

Leopoldsberg,  Austria,  862. 

Lepanto,  Greece,  668. 

Le  Puy,  France,  241. 

Lerida,  Spain,  720. 

Leakerbad,  Switzerland,  080. 

Leval,  France,  218. 

Lewiston,  United  States,  784 

Leyden,  Holland:  The  Town -hall,  the  fa- 
mous Siege,  the  Museum,  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Siebold's  Japanese  Collection,  Egyp- 
tian Collection,  810. 

Libourne,  France,  218. 

Liege,  Belgium,  286. 

Liege  to  &h&,  286. 

Limerick,  Ireland,  34. 

Limoges^France.  238. 

Lincoln,  £nglanci,  106. 

Lindan,  Switzerland,  611. 

Linlithgow,  Scotland,  62. 

Linth  Canal,  Switzerland,  097. 

Linz,  Germany,  661. 

Lipari  Islands,  Mediterranean,  474. 

Lisbon,  Portngal,  706. 

Lisieux,  France,  216. 

Lismore,  Ireland,  80. 

Litemnm,  Italy,  469. 

Liverpool,  England  :    Hotels,  the   Cotton- 
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trade,  Public  Buildings,  Sdneational  Insti- 
tutions. 102. 

Liverpool  to  Lancaster,  Carlisle,  etc.,  108. 

Llandudno,  Wales,  123. 

Llangollen,  Wales,  123. 

Loch  Achray,  Scotland,  Ul. 

Craignish,  Scotland,  07. 

Fine.  Scotland,  49. 

Katrine.,  Scotland,  07. 

Lochy,  Scotland,  04 

Long,  Scotland,  68. 

Ness,  Scotland,  66. 

Vennachar,  Scotland,  07. 

Loches,  Castle,  France,  228. 

Lochleven,  Castle,  Scotland,  68^ 

Locusts,  the.  United  SUtes,  728. 

Loitsch,  France,  280. 

London,  England:  Statistics,  Districts,  64; 
Hotels,  Lodgings,  Restaurants,  9& ;  Sights. 
66;  Tour  around,  67:  Hints  to  Travders 
68;  Parks,  70;  SQaaree,78;  Cuvent  Garden 
Market.  74;  the  Monument  for  the  Great 
Fire,  Westminster  Abbey.  74 ;  Monuments 
and  Memorial  Tablets,  10;  the  Hocues  of 
Parliament,  76 ;  an  opening  of  Parliament, 
77 ;  Westminster  Hall,  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, StPauPs  Cathedral,  78;  Tem- 
§le  Church,  St  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
I.  Savior,  St.  Mary  -  le  -  Bow,  St.  Maiv-le- 
Savoy,  79 ;  St.  James,  Piccadilly,  Sk  Mar- 
tin -  in  -  the  -  Fields,  St.  Helen's,  St.  Giles's, 
St. George's,  SuStiepben's,  Spnigeou's  Tab- 
ernacle, Whitehall  Chapel,  the  Tower  of 
London,  80 ;  the  Horse  Armory,  the  Jew- 
el -  house,  the  British   Museam,  81 ;   the 
National  Picture-gallery,  82;  the  Soath 
Kensington  Museum,  the  Kational  Portrait 
Gallery,  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Aits, 
Soane'iB  Mnaonm,  83 ;  East  India  Mnsenm, 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  United  Service 
Museum,  Museum   of  Practical  Geology, 
Madame  Tussaud^s  Wax-worlo,  Backing 
ham  Palace,  84;  St.  James's  Palace, White- 
hall, Marlborough  House,  Kensington  Pal- 
ace, Lambeth  Palace,  Apsley  Honse,  60; 
Stafford  Honse,  Northumberland  Hoase, 
Brideewater  House,  Grosvenor  Honse,  Dcv- 
onshTre  House,  Montague  House,  N<MibIk 
Honse,  Holland  Honse,  Manchester  Hooee, 
Robert  PeePs  House,  BankofSn^laud^Bo!*' 
al  Exchange,  60 ;  Mansion  Honse,  Guild- 
hall.  General  Post-office,  Custom -house, 
Somerset  Honse,  Burlington  Boose,  Hall 
of  Science,  Annnal  Exhibition  of  PIctares, 
87 ;    University  of  London,  Royal  Mint, 
Treasury  Buildings,  Horse  Guards,  Sio^ 
Exchange,  Schools,  Colleges,  Learned  So- 
cieties and  Hospitals,  the  Foundllog  Hos- 
Sital,  88 :  London   Bridge,  Soatkeastera 
Railway  Bridge.  Blackfdar's  Bridge,  Loo- 
don  ana  Dover  Bridge,  HnngerforoBridge, 
Waterloo  Bridge, Westminster  Bridge,  oib- 
er  Bridges,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Thames 
Embankment,  Holbom  Viadoel,  St.  Caiba- 
rine's  Docks,  London  Docks*  otoer  Docks, 
StPancras  Railway  Station,  Great  Western 
Railway  Station,  89;  Victoria  Statioo,Char- 
iug  Cross  SUtion,  other  Stations;  New- 
gate Prison,  Clubs  of  Londmi,  90 :  London 
Markets,  Theatres,  91 ;  Cremo'me  Gsrdesus, 
Kew  Gardens,  Music  Halls,  Derby  Day, 
Ascot  Day,  London  Cemeteries.  92 :  Bar- 
clay   and  Perkins's  Brewery,  .TradesMen 
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ncommended,  03 ;  Sydenham  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, 94. 
London  to  Bedford,  Nottiogham,  etc.,  100. 
to  Binniugham  aud  Liverpool,  etc., 


101. 


111. 


-  to  Ely,  Yarrooutb,  etc.  110. 

'to  Epaom,  Tnnbrldge  Wells,  etc.,  IIS. 

-  to  Hitrwich,  181. 

-  to  Laud'a  End,  129. 

■  to  Maidstone  and  Folkestone  18S. 

-  to  Oxford,  Kenllwortb,  etc.,  97. 
to  Paris,  182. 

■  to  Rochester,  Canterbnry,  and  Dover, 


to  Winchester  and  Sonthampton,  114. 


Londonderry,  Ireland,  48. 

Long  Meg  and  Daughters,  England,  109. 


Longwy,  Qermauy,  870. 
Loa&rtiMc 


Loagti  Neagb,  Ireland,  S6»  4L 
Lovera,  France,  282. 
Lowertz,  Lake,  Switzerland,  (MM). 
Labeck,  Germany,  S38. 
Locca,  Italy,  480. 
Laceme,  Switzerland,  601. 
Lucerne  to  Como,  88U. 
Ludlow,  England,  190. 
Ladwigslns^  Germany,  881. 
Lugano,  Switzerland,  005. 
Lugo,  Italy,  899. 
Lnino,  Switzerland,  09& 
LnBeyille,  France.  974. 
Laoffem,  Switzerland,  690. 
Lnslgnan,  France,  896. 
Luxembourg,  Germany,  870. 
Luxor,  Egypt,  S09. 
Lynn  Reibs  England,  110. 
Lyons,  Aance:  Hotels,  Quays,  Heights  of 
Foutridres.  Hospital  of  Antiquities,  Ndtre 
Dame  de  Fourvidre,  868 ;  Churches  and 
Paintings,  Jacqnard,  Inventor  of  the  Silk- 
loom,  Museum  of  Natural  Hlstory^otel  de 
Ville,  Revolutionary  Incidents,  Fortiflca- 
tions.  Silk  Mannflicture,  Conseil  des  Prud- 
hommee,  854. 

M. 

Kaabdeh,  Egypt,  607. 
]f  acklaac,  united  States,  784. 
Maoon,  France,  868. 
Jf  acroon,  Ireland.  31. 

aCadrid, Spain:  Hotels, Cliroatei 682;  History. 
Manners  and  Customs,  088 ;  Carriages  and 
Valets,  Promenades,  Hi>yal  Palace,  684; 
Koyal  Cochera,  Royal  Armaria,  Naval  Mu- 
seam,  6S5 ;  Theatres.  Roval  Museum,  Pic- 
tarea/OSO;  Ribera, Murllfo. and  Velasquez. 
687;  RapHael,  Paintings  of  the  Italian  and 
French  Schools,  the  Sculpture  Gallery,  oth- 
er Collections,  688;  Churciies,Con vents,  and 
Cemeteries,  the  Plaza  do  Toros,  the  Pnido, 
689 ;  public  and  private  Buildings,  the  Ee- 
corial.  090 ;  Casa  del  Principe  de  Abago, 
San  Iidefonso.  Excursions,  691. 
Madrid  to  Toledo,  698. 
Jf  as^adlno,  France,  881, 09B. 
ICagfdebnr^,  Germany,  888. 
Magdeburg  to  Berlin,  884. 
Mahopac,  Lake,  United  States,  788. 
Masenta,  Battle-field,  Italy,  40& 
Maidstone,  England,  ISS. 
MalUy,  Wine  District,  France,  868. 
Maintenon,  France,  817. 

lina,  or  Mayence,  Germany,  616. 


Malaga,  Spain :  Trade,  Malaga  Wines,  the  Ca< 
thedral,  710. 

Malaga  lo  Grenada,  710. 

Muhuea,  or  Mechlin,  Belgium,  800. 

Mallow,  Ireland,  84. 

Malmaison,  France,  810. 

Mais,  France,  888, 618. 

Malta,  476-^485. 

Malvern,  England.  188. 

Mammoth  Cave,  United  States,  784 

Manchester,  England,  108. 

Manfaloot,  Egypt,  607. 

Manna,  Arabltm  Desert,  516. 

Mantua,  Italy :  Hotels,  Position,  884 ;  Fortifi- 
cations, Excursions,  Castellu  di  Corte,  Pa- 
lazzo Imperiale,  Churches,  Museo  Antiqna- 
rio.  Piazza  Virgiliana,  Ponte  di  Gioi^a, 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Public  Institutions, 
Palazzo  del  T.,  386. 

ManuEion,Wales,  181. 

Marburg,  France,  884. 

Marenffo,  Battle-field,  Italy,  406. 

Mareoiis,  Lake,  Egypt,  468. 

Margate,  Eneland,  111. 

Margeaux,  Chateau,Wines,  Ftance,  881. 

Maremma.  District,  Italy.  488. 

Marienbad,  Germany,  346. 

Marien-Lyst,  Sweden,  660. 

Mame,  Champagne  District,  France,  969. 

Mar  Saba,  Convent,  Arabian  Desert,  689. 

Marseilles,  France :  Hotels,  Hlato^  and  An- 
tiquities, 256 ;  Steamers  from,  807. 

Marseilles  to  Alexandria,  85T. 

to  Constantinople,  257. 

to  Italy,  257. 

to  Spain,  257. 

to  Toulon,  857. 

Marston  Moor,  England,  104. 

Martigny,  Swiizeiiaud,  879, 68S. 

Martinsward,  l^nil,  610. 

Mary,  Castle,  Ireland,  87. 

Matlock,  England,  108. 

Matierhorn,  Peak,  586. 

Manchline,  Scotland,  4& 

Maubeague,.  Belgium,  80S. 

Mankhalid,  Syria,  551. 

Mayence.  or  Mainz,  Germany,  616. 

Maynooth,  Ireland,  88. 

M'Carthy's,  Ireland,  27. 

Meaux,  France,  250. 

Mechlin,  or  Malines,  Belgium,  800. 

Mechlin  to  O8tend,800. 

Medinet  Habou,  Egypt,  607. 

Medoc  Wines,  France,  280. 

M«;aspelion,  Greece,  66& 

Mefiinid,  St.,  Svdtxerland,  607. 

Melifont,  Abbey,  Ireland,  40. 

Melrose  Abbey,  Scotland,  60. 

Melnn,  France.  210, 876. 

Memuonium,  the,  Egypt,  608. 

Memphis,  £^ypt,  60oL 

Menaggio,  i^itzerland,  896. 

MonaiStraits,  England,  188. 

Mei^ibar,  Spain,  71& 

Men  tone,  France,  269. 

Meran,  Tyrol,  618. 

Mer  de  Glace,  Switzerland,  668. 

Mersina,  Syria,  651. 

Merthyr  Tydvil,  Wales.  187. 

Merthyr  to  Brecon  and  Hay,  187. 

Meaocco,  France^l. 

Meesina,  Sicily :  Hotels,  Autograph  of  the  Vlr^ 
gin  Mary,  the  Cathedral,  476 :   Churches, 
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viceroy's  Pulace,  Harbor,  Theatres,  Bzcar- 

slou  to  EtDR,  475. 

Metx,  Germany,  871. 

Meyrlngeu,  Swiuserland,  600. 

M eyringeo  to  Lucerne,  600. 

Meki^res,  Qermanv,  870. 

Milan,  Italy :  Hotels,  388 ;  Baomq)  889 ;  Tombe 
and  Mouaments,  Del'  Albero,  Church  of  SL 
Ambrozio,  300 ;  St.  Enstorsio,  Santa  Maria 
della  Orazla,  891 ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  his 
"  Last  Sapper,"  San  Vittore  al  Corpo,  Palaz- 
ao  del  Corte,  898 ;  Brera,  Obeenratory,  Pina- 
ooteca,  Library,  Mnseam,  Theatro  della  Sea- 
la,  Ospedale  Grande,  808 ;  Private  Palaces, 
Manumctares,  894. 

Milan  to  Lake  Como,  894. 

Milwaakee,  United  States,  78S. 

Mittden,  Germany,  819. 

Minden  to  Bremen,  320. 

to  Hanover.  381. 

Mingarry  Castle,  Scotland,  62. 

Minteh,  Egypt,  606. 

Minyeb,  Egypt,  606. 

MIramar.  Austria,  286. 

Miseno,  Italv,  460. 

Miesolonghf,  Greece,  66T. 

Mistra,  Greece,  571. 

MIttewald,  France,  888. 

Modane,  France,  878. 

Modena,  Italy:  Hotel,  Ducal  Palace,  Cathe* 

-    dral,  the  Campanile,  Lapidary  Mnseam,  887. 

Modena  to  Bologna,  397. 

Mddllng,  Austria,  361. 

Modon,  Greece,  671. 

Mokattem,  Egypt,  496. 

Mombegno,  France,  883. 

Monaco,  France,  850. 

Monmouth,  England,  180. 

Mons,  Belgium,  W8. 

Montargls,  France,  841. 

Montauban,  France.  284. 

Montbard,  France,  276. 

Mont  Blanc,  Switzerland,  68BL 

Mont  Blanc,  Tour  of,  678. 

Mont  Cenis,  Tunnel,  France,  S78. 

Montereau,  France,  276. 

Montferrand,  France,  830. 

Montlemart,  France,  876. 

MoDtmedy,  Germany,  270. 

Montmelian,  France,  278. 

Montmorency.  Falls,  Canada,  T86. 

Montpellier,  France,  887. 

Montreal,  Canada,  786. 

Montreux,  France,  879, 606. 

Mont  Rosa,  Switzerland,  68& 

Montserrat,  Spain,  719. 

MoraL  Battle-field,  Switjoerland,  608. 

Morlaiz,  France,  819. 

MoRoooo,709. 

Moscow,  Russia;  Hotels,  Kremlin, 661;  Spass 
Vorota,  St.  Nicholas  Gate,  Teroma,  Bolehoi 
Devor^tz.  Granovitaya  Palata,  Little  Pal- 
ace, Cathedral,  668;  House  of  the  Holy 
Svnod,  Archangel  MichaeL  Annunciation, 
Treasury,  Arsenal,  Ivan  Veliki,  668;  largest 
Bell  in  the  World,  St.  Basil,  Foundling  Hoe- 

Sltal,  Theatres,  University.  Peterckm,  Tea 
lardens.  Bmpress'sVUla,  Market-place,  664. 
Monlins,  France,  840. 
Monn  t  iEtna,  Sicily,  47& 
Mount  Brilliant,  Germany,  881. 
Mount  Sinai,  Arabian  Desert,  616. 
Monssy,  France,  868. 
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Mnckroes  Abbey  and  Lake,  Ireland,  88. 

Mullingar,  Ireland,  88. 

Mull  of  Cantyre,  Scotland,  49. 

Munich,  Germany:  Hotels,  681:  New KSnigs- 
bau,  the  King  and  Queen's  Private  Apart- 
ments, Festalbau,  68s ;  the  Pinacothek, 626; 
New  PinacotheldGlyptothek,688:  Propy- 
laen/Wimmer  Collection,  689;  fioyal  Brew- 
ery, Public  Library.  630 ;  Monomenta,  681 ; 
Churches,  Thorwaldsen,  Monument  to  Ba- 
gdne  Beauhamais,  632;  Joeeph  Albert^s 
Photographs,  638;  The  Strafarbeluhaaa, 
The  Cemete]^,  Palaces  of  Nymphenboig 
and  9chleishefm,  684. 


Monich  to  AugBbQiv,  ( 
Mnrzzlag,  France,  286. 
Mnstapha  Aga,  Egypt,  618.  v 

Myoenn;  Greece,  667. 
MytUen^,  Greece,  668. 

N. 

Nablousi  Palestine,  642. 

Nahed-Damonr,  Syria,  647. 

Namur,  Belgium,  286. 

Nancy,  France,  278. 

Nantes,  France :  Edict  ot,  BepobUcan  Mar- 
riages, Castle,J84. 

Naples,  Italy:  Hotels,  467;  History,  Fortffi- 
Gations,468;  Churches,  Cathedrale  DaomoL 
Basilica  of  Santa  Restitnta,  Capella  del 
Tesoro,  the  Liquefaction,  4S0 ;  Christmas^ 
Cemeteries,  Palaces,  MnaeoB<n'bonieOb46U; 
Vesuvius,  464 ;  Grotto  di  Ponaoli,Tomb 
of  Virgil,  Excursions,  Capri,  Grotto  Aamr- 
ra.  Green  Grotto,  Paestnm,  Salerao,  Herca- 
lanenm,  Pompeii,  466 ;  Lake  Avemua.  Sib- 
yl's Cave,  Baths  of  Nero,  Bay  of  Bais,  Tonab 
of  Agrippina,  litemom.  Lake  Agnano, 
Grotto  del  Cane,  460. 

Naples  to  Cairo,  470. 

to  Palermo,  470. 

Narbonne,  France,  888u 

Narbonne  to  Nime«,  Route  Na  T,  837. 

Nauders,  France,  888, 617. 

Nanplia,  Greece,  666. 

Navarin,  Greece,  571. 

Nazareth,  Palestine :  Latin  Convent,  Hoase 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  Churdi  of  the  AniimH 
elation,  Joseph's  workshop,  the  Fovntatn 
of  the  Virgin,  648. 

Neagb,  Loneh,  Ireland,  88^  4L 

Nemours,  Vrance,  841. 

NieruxBLAMiis,  or  Hollamii,  S08-4UL 

Netley  Abbey,  England,  114. 

Nenfdiatel,  Switierlana,607. 

Neuilly,France,  814. 

Nenmarkt,  France,  883. 

Nenstadt,  France,  884, 

NeustefL  France,  888. 

Neuwie^  Germany,  661. 

Nevers.  France,  840. 

Newark,  England,  106. 

Newburg,  United  StatM,  788L 

NewcasUe-npon-Tyne,  England,  lOBu 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  IISL 

Newport,  Wales.  In, 

Newport;  United  States,  742. 

Newstead  Abbey,  England,  lOL 

New  York,  United  States :  Hotels,  Garrtem, 
the  Central  Park,  Public  In8tltntioii8,m: 
City  Hall,  Court-house,  Custom-hoaae,U.  SL 
Treasury  and  Assay  Office,  Post-office,  Bd- 
ncational  Instltntionsi  Photographic  Oal- 
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lerfea,  Chnrchea,  CIqIm,  RestaunmtB,  786 ; 

Theatres,  Excursions,  726. 
Niagara  Falls,  United  States,  781. 
Nice,  France,  258. 
Nile,  the,  B^pt,  487. 
Nilometer,  Egypt,  49(k 
Nlmes,  France,  287. 
Niort,  France,  ii& 
Noli,  France,  877. 
Norris  Castle,  Isle  ofWieht,  118. 
North  Cape,  Norway,  M». 
Norway,  668. 
Norwich,  Bngland,  110. 
Nottingham,  England,  101. 
Novara,  Italy:  Battle -field,  400;   Chnrches 

and  Paintings,  406w 
Novara  to  Alexandria,  406. 

to  Turin,  406. 

Noyent-le-Rotroa,  France,  818. 

Noyon,  Belgiom,  886. 

Nubia,  518. 

Nnlts,  France,  858. 

N  aremberg,  Germany :  Hotels,  Manufactures, 

Chnrches,  686;  Albert  Dfirer,  the  Castle^ 

687;  GnstavQS  Adolphns,  688. 
Nuremberg  to  Bamberg,  688. 

O. 

Oasis,  Arabian  Desert,  580. 

Oban,  Scotland,  49. 

Oberhansen,  Germany,  819. 

Oberhausen  to  Mlnden,  819. 

Ockenfels,  Germany,  661. 

Old  Cairo,  Mosque  of  Omar,  496. 

Olmutz,  Austria,  861. 

Olton,  Switserland,  600. 

Olympia,  Greece.  5tl. 

Om-Bcjdab,  Arauian  Desert,  617. 

Oneglla,  France,  878. 

Ontonagon,  United  States,  78B. 

Oos,  Germany,  648. 

Oporto,  Portugal,  706. 

Orange,  France,  876. 

Orbitello,lUly,48S. 

Orleans,  France :  Joan  of  Arc,  881,  SBSl 

Omavasso,  France,  880. 

OrU-Keni,  Turkey,  667. 

Ortc,  Italy,  489. 

Orrieto,  Italy,  484. 

Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  IVk 

Oeloot,  Egypt,  507. 

Oslris,TempIe  of;  Egypt,  60S. 

Ostend,  Befginm,  800. 

Ostend  to  Dover,  808. 

Otranto,  Italy,  406. 

Onchy.  Switzerlandi616. 

Oxford,  England:  Hotels,  Colleges,  Great 

Tom,  the  University,  the  Bodleltti  Library, 

the  Museum,  Excursions,  96. 

P. 

Padua,  Italy;  Hotels,  Dnomo,  Church  of  San 
Ginstina,  877;  Church  of  Sant'  Antonio, 
Tombs,  Arena,  UniversitT,  878;  Palacxo 
d e  1 1  a  Municipalita,  Blblioteca  Capitolare, 
Botanical  Garaens,Obserratory,  Prato  delle 
Valle,  Palazzo  Pappa&va,  Scnols  di  Sant' 
Anton  la,  879. 

Paestnm,  Italy,  468. 

PaimbcBuf,  France,  884. 

Paisley,  Scotland,  47. 

PaIamede,GreecfL664. 

Palermo,  Sicily :  Hotels,  PUxza  Marina,  471 ; 


Botanical  Garden,  Houses,  etc,  478 :  Catho- 
dral.  Churches,  Royal  Palace,  Capella,  Pal»* 
tina,  Zixa  Palace,  Catacombs,  Palazzo  Ver- 
celle,  468 :  Monte  Peresrino,  St  Rosalie, 
Monreale,  Opera-house,  Boatmen,  464. 

Palermo  to  Messina.  474. 

PALxsTiKXf688:  Authorities  as  reference.  Cru- 
sades, 614 ;  Money,  Mill  of  MeilAhA,  61& 

Palisades,  United  States,  787. 

Pamplona,  Spain,  788. 

Paris,  France:  Approach  fkom  Rouen,  186; 
the  Octroi,  Carriages,  Hotels,  136;  Gallg- 
nani's  Messenser,  187 ;  Apartments,  Boara- 
ing-houses,  Iw :  Restaurants  and  Caf^s. 
Carriages  and  Omnibuses,  189 ;  History  of 
Paris,  140 ;  The  War  with  Germany,  141 ; 
Diary  of  the  War,  148 ;  The  Thiers  Govern- 
ment 149 ;  The  Commune  and  the  Govern- 
ment, 160 ;  Legion  of  Honor,  Army,  Forti- 
flcations,  168 ;  Sovereigns  of  France,  Na- 
tional Garde  Mobile,  Courts,  Tribunals, 
and  Civil  Administrations,  168 ;  Mayors, 
Police,  Prisons,  and  Correctional  Estab- 
lishments. 154;  Children  of  Americans 
bom  in  France,  Deaths  of  Americans  in 
France,  Tour  of  Paris  Ibr  fifteen  Days, 
156 :  Tour  of  Paris  for  eight  Days,  for  two 
Days,  for  one  Day,  166;  Days  and  Hours 
when  Museums,  Monuments,  and  Libra- 
ries are  open.  167;  Theatres,  168;  Con- 
certs, public  Balls,  Cafe  Glacier,  169 :  Bals 
Masques,  Jardlns  des  Fleurs,  Steam-boats, 
Railways.  161 ;  the  Boulevards,  168, 168 ;  the 
new  Boulevards,  164 ;  the  Quays.  166 ;  the 
Bridges,  166 ;  Places,  Statues,  Fountains, 
Colonne  de  Jnlllet,  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
Place  du  Carrousel,  Place  du  ChAteau 
d*Eau,  Place  du  Cbfttelet.  167 ;  Place  de  la 
Concorde  of  Louis  XV.,  Obelisk  of  Luxor, 
Place  Dauphine,  Arc  de  Trlomphe  de 
TEtoile,  163 ;  Place  de  Gr^ve,  Place  Lonvois 
or  Rlchelieu,Plaoe  du  Palais  Bourbon,Pan- 
thton,  Place  Royal  or  des  Vosges,  Place  du 
Prince  Eue<6ne,  Place  YendAme,  169 ;  Co- 
lonne Venadmei,  Place  du  TrAne,  Place  des 
Victoires.  Porte  Saint  Denis,  Porte  Saint 
Martin,  Statue  of  Ney,  of  Henry  IV.,  Fon- 
taines de  I'Arbre  Sec,  de  la  Rue  de  Gre- 
nelle,  des  Innocents,  Mollftre,  Garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  170;  Gordon  of  the  Luxembouw, 
Champs  Elysces.  Rond  Point,  Arc  oe 
TEtoile,  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Avenue  de 
rimp^ratrice,  Porte  Dauphine,  171 ;  Hip- 
podrome de  Longchamps,  Cascade  Long- 
champs,  A  116e  I^ngchamps,  ThdAtre  des 
Flenrs,Crolx  Catelan,178 ;  Churches,  Chap- 
el of  St.  Ferdinand,  178 ;  Church  of  St. 
Roche,  the  Madeleine,  174 ;  NAtre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  Church  of  St.  Eustache,  Church  of 
St.  Germain  rAuxerrois.  Churcn  of  St.  Sul- 
pice.  176 :  Church  du  Val  du  GrAce  and  HA- 
piui  Milltaire,  Church  of  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont,  Church  of  St  Vincent  de  Paid,  141 ; 
NAtre  Dame  des  Victoires.  Saint  Chapelle, 
American  Chapel,  177 ;  Palaces  of  the  Tuil- 
eries and  Louvre,  177 ;  the  old  Louvje,  Col- 
onnade du  Louvre,Tower  of  the  Louvre,Pa1- 
ais  de  l*Elyste  Napoleon,  179 ;  Palais  Royal, 
Palais  du  LuxemDourg,  180 ;  Palace  of  the 
Legislative  B<idy,  181 ;  Palais  de  rindus- 
trle,  Palais  du  Qual  d'Orsay.  Palais  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur,  Palais  de  rinstltnt,  188; 
Hotel  des  Affldres  EtrangAres,  the  Institot, 
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HAtel  deYnie,BMK|M  At  FHme^the  Bowee 

vT  Exchange,  ltd;  Mint, Impenal  Carpet 
MaooCiictory,  1&4;  GuTernmeat  PriotiDg- 
oflice,  Utivemment  Purcelaiu  llaan&ictu- 

?r,  UoTeromeiii  Tobacco  Factory,  General 
u»t-ofllce,  Plaie-slaaa  WarelioiMe,llie  Pan- 
tfaeoD,  Ib6;  Manslun  of  Prince  M^K>leun, 
Maison  de  Frantroia  L,  Maiaon  de  Coroeille, 
Ma{sondeRadne,8port»,Racc«.lt4:  Jock- 
ey Clab,  Ilippudrome  de  Loiiscbainpa,  Ho- 
feania,  Art  Oalleriea,  187 ;  Mseum  of  the 
Lniemboarg,  il«>tel  de  Clany,  Palais  dee 
Tbennef,  MaBenmd'Artiilerie,  IM :  Educa- 
tional EatablLubmeoia,  tbe  Sorbonne,  Pal- 
ais and  Ecoltt  des  Beaox  Arta,  U6 ;  Bibllo- 
th.qae  Imperiale,  Jardin  de«  Plantes,  196; 
tbe  Menagerie,  Mosenm  of  Nataral  Uiato- 
ry.  Conservauiire  des  Arts,  197 ;  H4«pitals, 
Almshtiosea,  198 :  Mont  de  Piet<-,  Crtebes, 
Hotel  des  Invalldea.  199 ;  Bcole  Miiiulre, 
9U0;  Military  Uospitals,  Marketa,  Tatter- 
sail's,  Abattoirs,  Artesian  "Wells.  SOI ;  Ca- 
nal de  rOnrcq,  Sewers,  Catacombs,  Ceme- 
teries, iOS ;  Tradeamen  recommended,  908 ; 
Bankers,  PbyslciaBa,  and  LawTer^  904; 
seneral  adrlce  to  TraTelera,  American  Joint 
National  Company,  MO. 

Paris  to  Cherbourg,  Konte  1, 218. 

to  Brest,  Huate  %  217. 

to  Nanten,  Roote  3, 820. 

to  La  Rocbelle,  Konte  4,  99B. 

to  Bordeaux,  Konte  fi,  227. 

Co  Narbonne,  via  Carcaaaoonc,  Boate 

<,28B. 

to  Narbonne,  via  Beziara,  Roate  7, 8B0. 

to  Switzerland,  via  Dijon,  Boate  8, 888. 

to  Maraeilles,  Konte  9. 244. 

to  Slraabonrg,  Route  10,  a 

to  Cologne,  Konte  11, 296. 

to  Vienna,  Route  12, 289. 

to  Genoa,  275. 

to  Turin,  97T. 


Parma,  Italy :  history,  the  Dncal  Palace,  896 ; 
Paintinga,  896 :  Famese  Theatre,  Mnaeum, 
Churches,  Palazsa  del  Glardano^  the  Stra- 
done,S9A. 

Parma  to  Modena,  89ft. 

Pamaasus,  Mount,  Greece,  669. 

Parthenon,  the.  Greece,  068. 

Passes  into  lUly,  27& 

Pasaporta.  xL 

Patmoe,  Greece,  668. 

Patra^  Greece,  668. 

Pan.  France,  283. 

Paulllac,  Chateau  Lhfltte,  France,  882. 

PauaiUpo,  Grotto,  Italy,  468. 

Pescara,  Italy.  404. 

Peekaklll,  United  SUtea,  788. 

Pembroke,  Wales,  196. 

Penrlih,  England,  10& 

Pentellcus,  Mount,  Greece,  666. 

Perl,  France,  884. 

Perpignan,  France,  286. 

Perth,  Scotland,  66. 

Perugia,  lUly,  427. 

Pesarot  I^lJ*  402. 
Pescara,  Italy,  404. 
Peschiera,  Italy,  885. 
Pesth.  Austria,  862. 
Peterborough,  England,  106. 
Petra,  Syria,  617. 
Pfund^  Tyrol,  617. 
Pharos,  Bgypt,  489. 
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Philadelphia,  United  Statea,  748L 

Phase.  Egypt.  Temple  of  isis,  SISL 

PiacenzaTlUly,  a9&. 

Piacenza  to  Parma,  89& 

PidhavTo,  Greece,  666. 

Piermont,  United  Stetee,  117. 

Pierrefonds,  France,  888. 

Plerry,  Wine  District,  France,  %a. 

PiUtns,  Moaut,  Switzerland,  699l 

Pif«na,  Greeee,  6681 

PirBoa  to  Messina,  STL 

Piaa,  lUhr:  Uotela,  Cathedral,  490;  tbe  High 
Altar,  Tombs,  Baptistery,  Leanins  Tower, 
Campo  Santo,  431 :  Church  ofStaLCaterina, 
Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  UnlTersiTT,  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  Mnseo  di  Storia  Naterale, 
Academia  della  Belle  Arti,  Palazso  Lan- 
franchi,  the  Residence  of  Lord  Brron, 
Countess  Oaicdola,  Piazza  da  CaTalierl, 
Baths,  San  Pietro  in  Grado^  Certoaa,  4»; 
Casclne,  438. 

Piawvache,  Fall,  France,  879. 

Piatoia,  luhr,  400^ 

PljrmoQth,  England,  130. 

PlymptoiK  England,  180. 

Poitiers.  France,  226. 

Pompeii,  Italy:  O^'erthrow, 465;  pnoent  As- 
pect, Excavation*,  466. 

Pont  du  Gard,  Italy,  237. 

Porlezza,  Switzerland,  896L 

Porto  Maurizio,  France,  27T. 

Portmsh,  Ireland,  41. 

Portamonth,  England,  119: 

POBTUOAL,  706. 

Potadam,  Germany,  880. 

Poughkeepeie,  United  States,  79BL 

Praa,  France,  288. 

Prague,  Anatria:  Hotels.  Ali^adt,  St  John 
Neporouk2S48:  Hradsnin, Laufenzibetg, 
Cathedral,  Relics,  Chapel  of  St.  John  Nepo- 
muk,  Carolinnm,  Thier-Klrche,  Rathhans, 
848 ;  John  of  Luzenibourr,  Mnaeum,  John 
Hnss,  Acropolis,  Queen  Libuasa,  Csemin 
Palace,  860;  Wallensteln*s  PalaeB,Plaoee  of 
Resort,  Manufiicturea,  Monnments,  861. 

Prague  to  Vienna,  SOL 

Presburg,  Austria,  364. 

Pbcbsia.    See  also  Germany,  3191 

Prutz,  Tyrol,  282, 617. 

Pyramids,  The,  Egypt,  486w 


i 


Quail,  Arabian  Desert,  616. 
(,  iuebec,  Canada,  786. 
Queenstuwn.  Ireland,  86. 

uevy,  Belgium,  298. 

nicksilTer  Minea  of  latria,  Anatria,  89& 

R. 

Racknitz,  Germany,  837. 

Raocuniflri,  Itely.  410. 

Ragatz,  Switzerland,  097. 

Ramboulllet,  Fimnoe,  814. 

Ramleh,  Paleatine,  026. 

Rammte,  England,  111. 

Ratisbon,  Germany,  684. 

Kfnik,  France,  289^ 

Ravenna,  Italy :  seneral  View:  899 ;  ChttTch- 
•  es,  Dante,  Public  Library,  Manaolenm  of 
Theodoric,  St.  AppoUinare,  Colonna  da 
Franceae,  400 ;  the  Pine  Foreet,  40L 

Reading,  England,  97. 

RelchenaarlTanoe,  280. 
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Refchenbach,  Swltxeriand,  880. 

Ueichman,  Switaserland,  697. 

Kemo,  St.t  France,  ST7. 

Kennes,  Fntoce,  219. 

Rothel,  OermaDj,  2T0. 

Revel,  Rassia,  6S6. 

Rhelms,  France :  Champagne  Wine,  Holy  Oil, 

.    809;  Wlue  Cellar?,  870. 

Rbelngao,  Qermany,  M8. 

Rhine,  Riyer,  Germany :  8  c  e  n  e  r y,  Interest, 
Steamers,  Wine  Districts,  648 ;  Bishop  Hat- 
to,  619. 

Rhoda,  Egypt,  510. 

Rhodes,  Greece,  668^ 

Rhyll,  Wales,  121. 

Richmond,  England,  98. 

Ried.  France,  2ftS,  617. 

Riffelberg,  Switzerland.  636. 

RIgi-Kalm,  Switzerland,  601. 

Rimini,  Italy,  401. 

Rimini  to  Ancona,  408. 

to  Brindi8!,408. 

Ripalta,  Italy,  404. 

Riom,  France,  840. 

Roanne,  France,  848. 

Rochefort,  France,  886. 

Rochelle,  France,  886. 

Rochester,  England,  111. 

Rolandseck,  Germany,  6B8. 

RomamVe-Conti  Wine,  France,  849. 

Romansborn,  Switzerland,  611. 

Rome,  Italy:  Hotels,  484;  Walls,  Gates. 
Bridges.  4S5 ;  Fomm  Romannm,  Temple  or 
Coucora.  Temple  of  Vespasian,  Temple  of 
Satam,  Arch  orSeptimins  Sevems,  Colnmn 
of  Phocas,  Via  Sacra,  Basilica  of  Jalia,Re- 
cortasis.  Temple  of  Romalas,  Arch  of  Janas 
Onadrlfrons,  Cloaca  Maxima,  Temple  of 
vesta.  Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
Temple  of  Fortana  Virilis,  House  of  Rienzl, 
Excavations  at  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars, 
Hoose  of  Aiign8tns,486;  Circus  Mazimas, 
Batha  of  Caracalla,  Arch  of  Constantino, 
Meta  Sndans,  Temple  of  Venus  and  Come, 
Basilica  of  Constau tine,  Colosseum,  Burial- 
place  of  Raphael.  48T ;  Baths  of  Titus,  Tem- 
ple of  Remus,  Tomb  of  Bibulus,  Capitol, 
Dying  Gladiator,  etc,  488;  Reserved  Cab- 
inet, Venus  of  the  Capitol,  Statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelltts,Tarpelan  Rock,  Forum  TnUAnum, 
Forum  of  Pallas,  Pautheon,Temple  of  Nep- 
tune, 430 ;  Theatres,  Baths  of  Diocletian, 
Tomb  oC  Hadrian  <now  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo),  440 ;  Tomb  of  the  Sciplos,  Colum- 
baria, Piazzas,  Churches,  St  Peter's,  441 ; 
Monuments,  Ascent  of  the  Dome,  Subterra- 
nean Church.  448 :  Ceremonies  in  St.Peter's, 
Latoran  Basilica,  Table  on  which  the  Last 
Supper  was  eaten.  Scala  Santa,  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  443 ;  Cnapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, Pauline  Chapel,  St.  Paul  witnout  the 
Walls,  Basilica  of^St  Lorenzo,  St.  Agnes, 
Basilica  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  444;  other 
Churches,  445 ;  Vatican,  immense  number 
of  Rooms,  Scalia  Regia,  Sistine  Chapel,  Mi- 
chael Ancelo's  Frescoes,  Loges  of  Raphael, 

•  StanzeorRHphael,446;  Picture-gallery, Ra- 
phael's Transflgnration,  447 ;  Domenichi- 
no's  Master  piece,  the  Commnnion  of  St 
Jerome,  Museum,  Library,  448 ;  Corridor  of 
Inscriptions,  Museo  CbiaramontI,  Bracchio 
Nuovo,  Statues  and  Busts,  Faun  of  Praxit- 
eles, Rotundo,  Court  of  Belvidere,  449 ;  the 


Laocoon.  Apollo  Belvidere.  Hall  of  Ani- 
mals, Gallery  of  Statues,  Hall  of  the  Greek 
Cross,  Hall  of  Biga,  Etruscan  Museum,  Lat- 
eran  Museum,  Qnirinal  Palace,  Private  Pal- 
aces, Palazzo  Bo]^hese,460 ;  Palazzo  Colon- 
na,  Palazzo  Corsini,  Palazzo  Doria-Pamflli, 
Famese,  Faruesina  Barberini,  Spada  (Pom- 
pey*8  Statue).  Rospisliosi,  Guido  a  Murder- 
er, 451 ;  Acaoemv  of  St  Lake.  Mannfiictbry 
of  Mosaics,  Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  Bank- 
ers, Manufactures,  Villas  Albana,  Borehese, 
Ludovisi,  445 :  Pamflli-Doria  and  Pafntina, 
Excursions,  Via  Appla,  Tomb  of  Sclpio, 
Arch  of  Drusus,  Church  of  St  Sebastian, 
Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  Albano,  Grotta 
Ferrata,Fniscati,458 ;  Claudian  Aoneducts, 
Sacred  Grove  of  Baochas,  called  by  some 
the  Temple  of  Bgeria,  Palestrini  Colonna, 
llvoli.  Villa  of  Hadrian,  Mons  Saoer,  Veil. 
Prima  Portia,  Ostia,  464 ;  Segnl,  Studios  of 
different  Artists,  466;  Climate,  Dr.  Jas.  B. 
Gould,  Lodeingf,  Carriages,  Serrauts,  466. 

Rome  to  Naples,  467. 

Ronda,  Spain,  710. 

Rosetta,  Egypt,  486. 

Rosliu  Castle,  Scotland,  02. 

Rostellan  Castle,  Ireland,  27. 

Rothsay  Castle,  Scotland,  48. 

Roiterdam,  Holland :  No  food  Hotel,  Archi- 
tecture, industry^  Color&g  Meerschaums, 
Cathedral  of  St  Lawrence,  Public  Edifices, 
308. 

Rotterdam  to  the  Hague,  808. 

Rouen,  France :  Hotel?,  History,  the  Cathe- 
dral, Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart,  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  184 ;  The  Tour  de  Beurre,  Church 
of  St  Ouen,  the  H/>tel  de  Ville,  Paintings, 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  Public  Library, 
Joan  of  Arc.  Public  lustltutions,  185i 

Rouen  to  Paris,  185. 

Roumili-Fener,  Turkey,  569. 

Roumill-Hissar,  Turkey,  609. 

Routes  :  {Ths  routes  here  given  are  the  tnain 
oneSf  eoniprieing  extensive  tottrs.  Minor 
rotUes^  or  trips,  are  plated  in  alphabetical 
order  under  the  names  qf  the  plaees  qf  de- 
parture,^ 

1.  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  vt4  Evreux  and  Caen, 
814. 

8.  Paris  to  Brest,  vid  Versailles,  Ramboufl- 
let,  Chartres,  Le  Mans,  Le  Val,  Renne,  StBri- 
enc,  and  Morlalx,  817. 

5.  Paris  to  Nantes,  viA  Orleans.Blols, Tours, 
and  Augers,  220. 

4.  Paris  to  La  Rochelle,  viA  Orleans,  Tours, 
Poitiers,  and  Niort,  286. 

6.  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  vid  Orleans,  Tours, 
Poitiers,  Clvray,  Angoul^me,887. 

6.  Paris  to  Narbonne,  viA  Route  No.  6,  and 
Agen,  Montauban,  Toulouse,  and  Carcas- 
sonne, 284. 

7.  Narbonne  to  Nimes,  viA  Beziers,  Cette, 
and  Montpellier,  836. 

8.  Paris  to  Le  Pny,  viA  Orleanp,  Bonrges, 
Nevers,  Moulin,VIcby,  Clermont,  Lyons,  Ge- 
neva, and  Switzerland,  direct,  288. 

9.  Paris  to  Marseilles,  vid  Fontainebleaft. 
Dijon,  Chalons,  Macon,  Lyons, Valence,  and 
Avlcnon,  244. 

10.  Paris  to  Strasbourg,  vid  Epemay,  the 
Champagne  District,  Chalons-sur-Mame,  and 
Nancy,  260. 
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~     INDEX. 
P«iia  to  Cbarltrol,  Mimnr,  Utgt,  and  i  BaTlK]Uni>.Ital7,411. 


All-la-Chspelle. 

It.  l>Brl.loVleiiiii,cUChtrlerol,E 
Antwerp,  Roderdiiin,  ih«  Uucue, 
dsin,  Hludeo,  Uinunr,  Unmiwtck, 
Drewleii^kDd  FnuEiie^ 

toWeuu*  rNiTricHte,' 

VeruDt,  BkkI*.  BcrgnDW,  and  Mill 


id  b;  Ohent  wid  llrDgta. 


SueDburg.  Aaitds:  Thi  RItlcrachlan,  TSr- 
dcnjlBti,  I'mpLi  of  Dims,  tlw  Pmcr,  W*- 

rbuiHD,  b. 
of  Lahtea, 

ScbsffliaiiseB  to  CoaaU 


10.  DreMVrii  to  I^MkCrifln-the-M»1n,  tij    Scheven1nc,°&olUnd,'8io." 
Leipii);,  Wulmar,  Erfan,  OuLba,  J^lseuncb,    t>chUug«iibad,G«rmaD]',MA. 
CaoFvl.  Hiid  Frii^dbnrg,  S3T.  Rchmidribub,  Fal1^  Siiltaeriaiid.  ESS. 

IS.  (-•.vi— JVniO.rroinOeiievaloChamoiiDt,    -  ■      ■  .....  „    _ 

lliril)(ii]r,  Eigiinijun  rouud  Mont  Blan^Har- 
tlgiij,  Leiikerbad,  Oemnil  PnHe.Tbnn,  Intcr- 
Ucbeu  Brlen,  Lucernii,  Fluelcn,  BeUlncaua, 
Uagadliiii,  HpIoKea  Paai,  Coin,  ZnTJcb,  Ln- 
nrne,  Zu;,  ihe  Kigl,  Ucnw,  FraTbnrg,  Ida- 
faonc.Veiaj.VlllciiFave,  LauuDue,  Nsalbba- 
1«1.  Blenne,  Basli:,  SctaalThauuii,  Cooaumcc, 
Brrj^Fiii,  iDDiprack.  RIgl,  Zog.  ZDrlcb,  Cun- 

"-'-    'Uden,  UcldBlbsri, 
I*,  Coblenti,  Boau, 


mrt,  Bmih. 
Fiaokrart.W 


'^raihaar,  Baden 


17.  HI.  Peunlinrg  In  Losdon,  rid  SUxlL- 
bolm,  Copcnbagcii,  ElalDare,  and  ChrbitlanI*, 

IS.  (Spaniih  Tour).  Paiia,  BaToane,  Hadrid, 
Co^duvl^  Ijevllle.  CadLi.  Qlbralur.  Tangier, 
Ualatta,  arin>diLAltcaDle,Vikncla,  Barcelo- 
Ba^niROHa  to  Bajonne,  or  tnaa  Barcoloua 

Kabiom.hlTer,  Itilr.Ml. 
Sndethelm,  Oennanr,  04*. 
Knell,  France,  i\t>. 
Kncby,  England,  101. 
Biigae,  Ilal>,  400. 
Rri»iA,«M-<IM. 
Kuaichnk,  Tnrkej,  fiW. 
Hyde,  Iileorwigbt,  110. 


Salnlce.  France,  NT. 

SaUmaiica,  8paU, «». 

Salerno,  lUlT,  ««>. 

KHilsbnrT,  England,  IN. 

Siilenche  PhiIf,  Swilicrtand,  IT*,ne. 

Salenclica.Swllierland.ESO. 

Salnmon  ^aeile,  France,  SOI. 

SmiirD,  ItalT,  ■isa. 

SalniiD,  Italy,  41 1. 

Salibnri.  Tvml.  SW. 


RefcbsladI,  Gardens,  BeaalUal  FaanialL 
Qliirietla  Temple,  SOL 

8cliw*lbaeb,SwUierland,C4I. 

BctawTta,  Switierlaid,  400. 

Sdo,  Orceee,  CM. 

Scoua  Palace.  Scotland,  SI. 

SooTi.AHI>,  43-04. 

Scott.  Waller,  Honnment,  SciKlaDd,  tS,  (L 

SebBBle,  at  Samaria,  PalcMlu,  6a. 

Sebaetopol,  Rnu  la,  OlO. 

Segovia.  Spain,  WL 

Sehall  Kgjpl.blS, 

Sene,  France,  SIC 

ScBIrl  de  Ponente.  Franca,  fTT. 

Seville,  Spain:  Hole],  Courier,  tha  Olr•ld^ 
Women,  UlBloTT,  ClloiBte.  Ibe  A]cuar,«T: 
CbaileaV  Hull  or  IbaJanla, Garden*,  COS; 
Tobacco  llaDDlhctory,  IIm  Bobtm,  Calbe- 
dral,  OW ;  Conrta,  Mnrillo  and  VelaMoeL 
Femandn  Cnlambiu,  Cbapela,  tbe  Ronl 
Chapel. Works  of  ArOf  oaram.  U  Caridad, 
100;  UnlTentlT.CafadeiniMti^Tn;  Mar- 
bles, CsM  de  lOB  Tareraa,  Don  Saodra  Oi^ 
til,  Barber  of  SedlKPlacaaorAmiiBeiiKDl, 
TO) ;  Promenade.  lbs  Trlana.  Orangaa,  m. 

Seville  lo  Cadli,  JCe. 

Sevres,  Frsnce,  811. 

Stauikiln,  Isle  of  Wlgbt.  Ill 

Scbechem,  PaleslTne.  Ml. 

Sbcffltid,  Bngland,  IDT. 

Uiekb-Abadeli,  EnpL  sol. 

^IMi,  PaleAlna,  i&. 

Shiwbn,Egn[.4WL 

ShravsbnrY,  EnBUDd,lMi 

Siena,  IuIt,4S4. 

Hioitr,  410. 

SlllerviWIne  Buiriel,  Prance,  Stt 

SlmploB,  Fau,  France,  teOL 
Slmplon,  Roal  over,  nv. 
Slnaglla,Italy,4at. 
Slnal,  Arabian  De«rt,Bia. 
Sing  Sins,  United  BlaM,nT. 
Slon,  Italy,  m.BSB. 
Sluot,%ypt.OOO. 
SlwabrAmbian  DeMrt,  BIOl 
Skye,  Isle  oF,  Scotland,  M. 
Bllgo,  Ireland,  SS. 

SmvnuLTnriiey:  Aspect,  CamiiierDe,HanR^ 
tirotlo,  BL  John,  Hga,  the  CaiBTan  BfMge, 


Sudorkoplng,  Sireden.  SOS. 
SolQtrino,  I  taW,  BatU»{Md,  184. 
Sollaierra.  Italy,  400. 
BoDdrlo,  Fianoe,  set. 
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Sorrento,  Italy,  488. 
StiUthampioD,  England.  114. 
Sonth  Sea,  Buj<laiid,  lli. 
8pa,  les  Qaatre  Fila  AymoD,  Belglam,  286. 
Spain,  Ciit-TM. 
Sparta,  Qi-eece,  671. 
Sparta  to  Pylo9, 671. 
SpelU),  Italy,  429. 
Spezzia,  Italy,  416. 
SpdiDX,  the,  Egypt,  497. 
Splageii,  the,  France,  S80. 
Spoleto,  Italy,  429. 

St.  Anne,  Falls  of.  United  States,  78«. 
St.  Anthony,  FaUh  of,  United  States,  74& 
St.  Autou,  Tyrol,  614. 
SL  Ay,  France,  224. 
St.  Bernard,  Switzerland,  683.     • 
St.  Briene,  France,  219. 
St.  Cload,  France,  941. 
SL  DeniH.  France,  212. 
St.  Francis,  Monastery,  Italy,  428. 
St.  Germain,  France,  213. 
St.  Germain  des  Fosses,  France,  289. 
St.  Gothard,  Switzerland,  604. 
Sl  Ildefonsu,  Spain,  691. 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  Syria,  660.  " 
St.  Jean  de  Lnz,  Spain,  077. 
SL  Liiuis,  United  States,  738. 
Sl  Lucia,  France,  2S4w 
Sl  Malo,  France,  219. 
SL  Maria,  Palls  of.  United  States,  732. 
Sl  Maurice,  France,  279. 
Sl  Michel,  France,  278. 
SL  Ouen,  France,  214. 
SL  PanI,  United  States,  733. 
St.  Perey,  France,  266. 

SL  Petersburg.  Russia^  Route  to.  Hotela.  666; 
Imperial  Palace,  Hermitage,  Court,  Thea^ 
tre.  Picture-gallery,  660 ;  Marble  Palace, 
Micbaeloff  Palace.  Ladrida  Palace,  Annitch- 
lEoff  Palace,  Admiralty,  Statue  of  Peter  the 
Great,  667  ;  Monument  to  the  Emperor  Al- 
exander, Marshal  SuwarolT,  Cathedral,  Isak 
Church.  658 ;  Smolnoi  Church,  SLPeter  and 
Paul,  Mint,  Monastery^rsenals,  669;  Mu- 
seum, Peter  the  Great,  Foundling  Hospital, 
Lyiug-ln  Hospital,  Theatres.  Gardens,  660 ; 
Imperial  Residences,  Carte  de  SciJour,Fi 
ports,  061. 
8L  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  661. 
to  Lonaon,  666 

SL  Quentin.  France,  286. 

St.  Remo,  France,  277. 

SL  Sebastian.  Spain,  678. 

SL  Thierry,  France,  262. 

St.  Valuer,  France,  254. 

SLVittore,  France.  281. 

Staatsbnrg,  United  States,  729. 

Staffa,  Scotland,  62. 

Stafford,  England,  102. 

Stanstad,  Switzerland,  670. 

Staubbach,  Falls,  Switzerland.  688. 

Steamers  from  Marseilles  to  Aleien,  267. 

fh>m  Marseilles  to  Italy,  264. 

fi-om  Marseilles  to  the  East,  867. 

Stegeborg,  Sweden,  668. 

Stelnach,  France,  283.    • 

Ste  u  bracken,  France,  284. 

Stelvio,  Pass,  France,  282. 

Stenla,  Turkey,  668. 

Stenay,  Germany,  270. 

Stendng,  France,  288, 619. 

StUliB,  France,  282. 


Stirling,  Scotland,  61. 

Stockholm,  Sweden:  Hotels,  Islands,  Manu- 
factures, King's  Palace,  Picture-gallery, 
Royal  Library,  Cathedral,  the  Ridderholm, 
666;  Churches,  the  Ridderhns,  Statues, Roy- 
al Theatre,  Deer  Park,  Villa  Bvstrom,  Parks, 
Valet  de  Place,  Costumes,  Steamers  fh>m, 
667. 

Stoke  Pogls,  Gray's  Elegy,  England,  129. 

Stonehenge,  England,  129. 

Stony  Clove,  United  States,  729. 

Stotzenfels,  Germany,  649.  . 

Strasbourg, Germany:  Hotela,Cathedral,Pub- 
lic  Library,  PAtes  de  Foi  Gras,  872. 

Stratford-on-Avon.  Shakspeare,  England,  99. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Sfngland,  96. 

Stress,  Prance,  28a 

Stronachlacher,  Scotland,  67. 

Stuben,  Tyrel,  614. 

Stuttgart,  Germany:  Situation,  Hotels,  Old 
and  New  Palaces,  Schiller,  Baron  Cotta, 
689 ;  Public  Library,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Royal  Stables,  Trip  to  Rosenstein,  640. 

Sues,  Egypt,  616. 

Suez  to  SfnaL  616. 

Susa,  Itidy,  279. 

Susa  to  Turin,  279. 

Swansea,  Wales,  126. 

SwxnxM,  DzMMAaK,  and  Norway,  665-67L 

SWITZXKLAMP,  673-611. 

Sydenham,  England,  94. 

Syracuse,  Sicily :  Cathedral,  Fountain  of  Are- 
thusa,  the  Latomia,  the  Ear  of  Dionyslns, 
the  Catacombs,  476;  Siege  of  Syracuse.  Ar- 
chimedes and  Moschus,  Trips  to  and  from 
Syracuse^76. 

Stkia  and  Palbstimx,  628-668. 

T. 

Tabor,  Mount,  Palestine,  644. 

TaCah,  Egypt,  614. 

Tamworth.  England,  108. 

Tangier^orocco,  709. 

Tanlay,  France,  276. 

Tantura,  Syria,  660. 

Tappan,  United  States,  727. 

TaraScon,  France,  276. 

Tarbet,  Scotland,  67. 

Tarragona,  Spain,  718. 

Tamrtown, United  States,  Washington Ir?lsg, 

Tel  Basta,  Arabian  Desert,  620. 

Tel  el  Amama,  Egypt,  607. 

Tel  el  Kady,  Palestine,  646. 

Telfs.  Tyrol,  616. 

Tell,  William,  Switzerland,  676, 698, 60L 

Tenbv,  Wales,  126. 

Tenedos,  Greece,  661. 

Terni,  Italy :  Hotels,  Roman  Amphitheatre, 

Falls  of  Terni  and  TiTo1l,429. 
Thebes,  Egypt:  Ruins, Kamak  and  Luxor, 

609 :  Tombs,  the  Vocal  Memnon,  Statue  or 

Remeees,  the  Memnoninm,  610. 
Thebes  to  Assouan,  611. 
Thebes,  Greece,  670. 
Therapeia,  Turkey,  667. 
Thionvllle,  Germany,  271. 
Thousand  Isles,  Lake  of,  United  States,  786. 
Thnn,  Switzerland,  667. 
Thnsis,  France,  280. 
Tiberias,  Palestine,  644. 
Tintem  Abbey,  England,  119. 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  84. 
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Tirano,  France,  282. 

Toledo,  Spalu :  Hotels,  009;  History,  Sword- 
blades,  the  Cathedral,  698 ;  Works  of  Art 
Monuments,  Chapels,  604;  The  Virgin  or 
the  Saiicttiary,  Relics,  the  Funndling  Hos- 

SUal,  the  Alcazar,  Royal  Fonndery,  Royal 
word  Manufactory,  095;  Synagogues,  096. 

Toledo  to  Cordova,  096. 

Toltwa,  Spain,  722. 

Tonnerre,  France,  2T8l 

Timlitz.  Anstria :  Hotels,  Warm  Springs,  847 ; 
Bathing,  2MS. 

Toplitx  to  Carlsbad.  848. 

Toronto,  Canada,  786. 

Torquay,  England,  180. 

Touioii,  France:  Hotel,  Fortiflcatlona,  Revo- 
lutionary History,  267. 

Toulouve,  France :  Hotels,  Historical  Relics, 
Battle  of  Toulouse,  Canal  du  Midi,  287. 

Tours,  France,  292. 

Tonrtemagne,  France,  279. 

Traslmene,  Lake,  Italy,  427. 

Trent, Tyrol:  Cathedral,  Churches,  Council 
of  Trent,  288. 

Trenton  Falls,  United  States,  740. 

Treves,  Germany:  Hotel,  270:  Electoral  Pal- 
ace, Cathedral,  the  Porta  Nigra,  271. 

Trevi,  Italy,  429. 

Trieste,  Austria:  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Ex- 
change, Lloyds  Steamers,  Miramar  Castle, 
SOS. 

Tripoli,  Syria,  651. 

Tripolitza,  Greece,  670. 

Trolhltta,  Falls,  Norway,  06& 

Trouvllle,  France,  216. 

TnnbndKe  Wells,  England,  114. 

Turbia,  France,  276. 

Turin,  Italv :  Hotels.  403 :  Dnomo,  Chapel  of 
Santo  Sindoue,  Church  of  La  Consolato, 
Church  of  del  Corpus  Domini,  Palazxo  Roy- 
al, 409 ;  Arroona  Reeia,  Royal  Gallery  of 
Paintings,  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  University  Reale  IMassa 
di  San  Carlo,  liazza  Susini,  Piazza  Vlttoria 
Bmanuele,  Palaces,  Theatres,  410 ;  Charita- 
ble Institutions,  Manufactures,  La  Superga, 
418. 

TuKKKT  and  Gbxkoe,  664-578. 

Tusis,  Switzerland,  597. 

Tyre,  Syria,  649. 

TvaoL,  the,  612-620. 

Tyrol,  Romea  through,  618. 

U. 

Ulm,  Germany,  689. 

Uliswater,  Lake,  Eng^d,  109. 

Ulva,  Island,  Scotland,  62. 

Ulverstone,  England,  109. 

Undercliir,  Isle  of  Wight,  116. 

Umitki>  States,  728-789. 

Upsala,  Sweden,  068. 

Utrecht,  Holland :  Hotels.  Cathedral,  Mint, 
Museum,  and  University,  the  Mallbraii, 
Manufactures,  Moravian  Colony,  814. 

V. 

Valencay,  France,  922. 

Valence,  France,  866, 276. 

Valencia,  Spain,  717. 

Valentia,  Ireland,  84. 

Valetta,  Malta:  Hotels,  Fortifications, 
Knights  of  Malta,  480 ;  Anberge  de  Pro- 
vence, d*Anvergne,  of  Italy,  orCaatile,  of 
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France,  of  Aragon,  of  England,  488 ;  Palace 
of  the  Grand  Master,  Armory,  Church  of 
St.  John,  4S4 :  Monte  de  Pieta,  48QL 

Valetta  to  Civiu  Vecchia,  Malu,  GroUo  of 
St.  Paul,  485. 

Valladolid,  Spain :  Hotel,  History,  Philip  IL, 
Columbus,  Churches  and  Works  of  Art,  Ex- 
cursion to  Salamanca,  682. 

Valognea,  France,  216. 

Varazze,  France,  277. 

Vasto,luly,404. 

Vegll,  Italy,  277. 

VsMBTiA,  866-876. 

Venice.  Italy :  Hotels,  Situation,  Grand  Canal, 
Gondolas,  867 ;  Manufactures,  Government, 
868 :  Piaziea  San  Marco,  Church  of  Sl  Geml- 
niauo.  Private  Residences,  869 :  Church  of 
San  Marco,  Bronze  Horses,  Zeno  Chapel, 
Baptistery,  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  370 ; 
Chapel  of  Madonna  di  Mascoli,  Sacristy, 
Torre  deH'Orologlo,  Royal  Palace,  Libnuia 
Vecchie,  Library  of  St.  Marie,  Mint,  Campa- 
nile, 37 1  ;  I>oge^s  Palace,  Giant*a  Staircase, 
the  Lion's  Month,  Scala  d'Oro,  Blbllotheca 
di  San  Marco,Tintoretto*s  Painting  of  "Par- 
adise," Paul  Veronese's  Painting  of"  Ven- 
ice," 872;  Salo  della  Scrutinio,  Sala  della 
Scudo,  Chapel,  Sotio  Piomba^Brfdge  of 
Sighs,  Arsenal,  873;  Palazzo  Foscari,  PI- 
sani  a  Polo,  Grlmani,  Manfrini,  Moro  (the 
suppa«ed  Residence  of  Othello),  Formosa, 
TaglionI,  del  Polo  (where  Marco  Polo  died), 
Tintoretto's  House,  Churches,  Santa  Maria 
Gloriosa  de'  Fran,  Titian's  Monument,  374 ; 
Santa  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute,  Academia  delll  Belle  Arti,  Titian, 
876 ;  his  first,  last,  and  greatest  production. 
Schools,  Tintoretto^  Museo  Correr,  Thea- 
treSfCharitable  InstitntI(ins,(3ondola  Fares, 
Byron  on  Venice,  876 ;  Valet  de  place,  8X7. 

Venice  to  Padua,  877. 

Ventimiglin,  France,  276. 

Veninor,  Isle  of  Wight,  117. 

Verdritegc's  Hook,  United  States,  798. 

Vergnra,  Spain,  679. 

Verona,  Italy :  Hoiels^orliflcationa»  Catal- 
lus,  Pliny,  881 ;  Paul  Vemnese.  AmiMiitheaF- 
tre,  Fortifications,  382;  Chnrcnee,  JPalaces, 
8$3:  Tombs  of  the  old  Lords  of  Verona, 
Town  Hall,  Juliet's  Tomb,  3&L 

Verona  to  Mantua,  384. 

Verplanck's  Point,  United  States,  728,, 

VerealUes,  France,  206w 

Verviers,  Belgium.  287. 

Verzcnay.Wine  District,  France,  2Si. 

Vesuvius,  Italy,  464. 

Vevay,  Switzerland,  600. 

Via  Mala,  Switzerland,  280. 

Vicenza,  Ital^:  Hotel,  Bridges,  Palladio,  tba 
Dnomo,  Churches,  Public  institntloos,  88t. 

Vicenza  to  Verona,  881. 

Vichy,  France :  Springs,  Diseases  and  Physi- 
cians, Establishment  des  Bains,  9tt;  fhm 
Vichy  to  Switzeriand.  2421 

Vienna,  Anstria :  Hotels,  881 :  Histoir,  Pitwh- 
enades.  Palaces,  People,  352;  Pnbnc  BoiU- 
ings,  ^jaihedral  of  St.  Stephen,  Charches^ 
Churcn  ofthe AngnstlneSjCanova^  Monu- 
ment of  the  Archduchess  Christine,  Chnr^ 
of  the  Cnpucines,  863 :  Coflin  of  Nap4>]eofi 
II.,  Carmelite  Chnrch,ImperiaI  Palaoe,Cab- 
inet  of  Antiquities,  Cabinet  of  Minerala,SS4; 
Museum  of  Natural  History, 


INDEX. 


mer.  or  Imperial  Jewel  Office,  Coach-hoase, 
RicliDg-ecliool,Volk»garteii,Hufgiirten,  Pic- 
ture-gallery, dXi  Ambraiji  Collection,  Ar- 
mor, Eitternazv  Samnier  Palace,  Prince  Licb- 
teoBteiu's  Palace,  Coanta  Czernin,  Schun- 
brann,  Uarrach  and  Lemberg'e  Collection 
of  Pictures,  Imperial  An«enal,  868 ;  Univer- 
alty,  General  Uoepital,  Lying-in  Hospital, 
Theatres,  800;  Meer8chaam8,Manafacinrea, 
Carriages,  Baggage,  Pasaports,  CafeSfValel 
de  Place,  Opera-j^asses,  Lace  and  Bohemi- 
an Glasslsoo. 
Vienna  to  Trieste,  284. 


to  Baden ^arm  Springs, 3C1. 

toMiid1ing,361. 

to  Schuubrunn,  861. 

to  Saxenbarg,  361. 

to  Kalenburg,  368. 

to  Klostemeuberg,  362. 

to  Leopoldsberg,  868. 

to  Pesth,  862. 


Vienne,  France,  254, 876. 

Vigo,  Spain,  709. 

Vineneaye,  France,  879. 

Villeperdne,  Sacred  Sword  of  Joan  of  Arc, 

France,  82S. 
Vincennes,  France,  813. 
VIspach,  Switzerland,  879, 686. 
Vitre,  France,  819. 
Vlttoria,  Spain,  679. 
Vollri,  France,  277. 
Voenes,  France,  846. 
Vostizn,  Greece,  668. 

W. 

Wadi  Sebaa,  Egypt,  614. 

Wadi  Haifa,  Egypt,  614. 

Waus,  121-128; 

'Walhalla  Temple,  Germany.  634 

Wallenstadt,  Lake,  Switzerland,  697. 

Warmonth  Castle,  England,  106. 

Warsaw,  Poland,  664. 

Wartbnrg,  Germany,  341. 

Warwick,  England,  99. 

Waj*en,  Switserland,  604. 

Washingttm,  United  States,  744. 

Waterford,  Ireland,  86. 

Waterloo.  Battle,  Belgium,  300. 

Weggis,  Switzerland,  602. 

Weimar,  Germany:  Grand -dncal  Palace, 
Stadtklrche,  5ew  Charch-yard,  the  Orayes 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Prematore  Burial, 


Weimar  to  Jena,  Battle-field,  340L 
to  Erfurt,  340. 


Weisseufelin.  Germany,  839. 

Weuuer,  Lake,  Sweden,  668. 

Wesen,  Switzerland,  607. 

West  Point,  United  States,  728. 

Welter,  Lake^weden,  668. 

Whitehaven,  JBbagland.  110. 

White  Mountains,  United  States,  789. 

Wiesbaden,  Hotels,  Germany,  647. 

Wieseensteiu,  Switzerland,  60a 

WiOBT,  IsLS  or,  114 :  Invasion  of  the  Island, 
the  King  of  Wight,  Osborne  House,  New- 
port, Carisbrooke  Castle,  Cowes  Castle, 
Norris  Castle,  the  Town  of  By  de,  116;  San- 
down,  116;  Shanklln,  116;  ventnor,  117; 
Freshwater,  117;  Newport,  118 ;  Cowe8,11S. 

Wilhelmshohe,  Germany,  888. 

Winchester,  Ensland,  114. 

Windermere,  Lake,  England,  109. 

Windsor  Castle,  England,  96. 

Winnipesaukee,  Lake,  United  States,  740. 

Wittenberg.  Germany,  890 :  Martin  Luther, 
Tombs  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  S83. 

Woodstock,  England,  98. 

Worcester,  England,  129. 

Wurzburg,  Germany,  688. 

X. 

Xeres  Wine,  Spain.    See  Jerez,  718. 

Y. 

Yarmouth,  Enffland,  111,  117. 
Yasale,  Lake,  Arabian  Desert,  620. 
York,  England,  108. 
York  to  Berwick,  104. 

to  Cambridge,  106. 

to  Doncaster,  Cambridge,  etc,  106. 

Youghal,  Ireland,  29. 
Yveraun,  Switzerland,  60T. 

Z. 

Zahleh,  Syria.  649. 

Zebdany,  Syria,  647. 

Zerkuitz,  Lake,  Austria,  363. 

Zermatt,  Switzerland,  686. 

Zirl,  Tyrol,  288, 616. 

Zurich,  Switzerland:  Hotels.  Ramparts, 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Cathedral,  Town  Li- 
brary, Arsenal,  Public  Institutions,  Prom- 
enadfes,  the  Reformation,  608;  Tariff  for 
Carriages,  609. 

Zurich  to  Lucerne,  699. 
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OOMPAGNIE  DBS  INDES. 

VEEDJfi  DELISLE  F^''^  &  C". 

CACHEMIRES,  DENTELLES. 

Mamcfacturers  of  Laces  at 

ALENCON,  CAEHi 

BRUXELLE8,  BATEUX. 

This  house  has  added  to  its  large  manufactory  in 
Brussels  a  house  for  the  sale  of  all  its  laces,  situated 
in  front  of  the  Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the 
finest  position  in  the  city. 

It  is  recommended  not  only  for  the  artistic  taste 
and  superiority  of  its  fabric^  but  also  for  the  regular- 
ity of  its  business  transactions. 

The  prices  are  fixed,  and  every  article  is  marked 
with  known  figures. 

Sale-Rooms; 


BBUXELLES, 
1  Ene.  de  la  Regenoe. 


FABIS, 
80  Ene  ElobelleiL 


W  0  0  D  M  A  M, 

TAILOR, 


NO.  22 

RUE    DE    LA    CHAUSEE    DANTm. 

Invites  the  attention  of  the  American  and 
English 

TRAVELERS 


to  his  large  Stock  of  Summer  and 
Winter  Goods,  adapted  especially  to 
the  wants  of  gentlemen  of  taste,  style, 
and  quality  in  clothing. 

COUBT  DBE8SE8 


Prepared  at  the  Shortest  Notice. 


MAISON    AU    BON    MARCHE, 

(FAUBOima  ST.  obrmaut), 

RUH    DTJ    B^C    and    RTIBl    KE    BKVRES. 

FABIS. 

EXTENSIVE  WAREHOUSES  FOR  NOVELTIES 

ACKNOWLEDGED  THE  HOST  WORTHT  OF  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  HOCSB  BY  THE 
QQALtTT  AND 

REAL  BON  MARCHt: 

OP  ETBRT  ABTtCLE  SOLD. 
THE  6Y8TBH  OF  SBLLtKQ  E^'BRT  THING 

CHEAP. 

TIEB  QUAIITT  OF  WHICH  MAY  BE  ENTIRELY  IlELIXD  ON,  IS  ABSOLUTE  IN  THIS 

ESTABLISBMGNT,  AND  ONB  WHICH  INSURES  THE  CONTIKUATION 

OF  A  SUCCESS  HITHERTO  WITHOUT  FEECKDENT. 

The  nenr  esublisliment  which  Ihe  Bon  Marcus  has  juat  constructed,  and  whicb 
■djoins  the  old  one,  and  hns  doubled  the  importance  of  the  buainesB,  was  iuauEU- 
ratpd  in  the  month  of  March,  I8TS. 

This  establishment,  especially  designed  for  b  large  sale  of  NoTellics  of  the  lateat 
style,  contains  every  thing  convenient  nnd  comfortable  that  experience  in  sncli 
matters  can  prodace.  Notnilbstanding  continual  enlargements,  it  iras  found  that 
another  addition  most  be  made  to  Ihe  already  immense  building  of  the  Bo^ 
Habche  to  meet  the  large  demands  of  its  customers. 

THE  NEW   Bi;iLDINGS  OF  THE  BON  MABCHfi, 
On  accoQDt  of  the  special  plan  of  their  constmction,  ore  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Paris  ;  for  nothing  so  vast  nor  so  well  laid  out  lias  hitherto  been  designed.     Those 
who  wish  to  visit  the  buildings  nnd  dependencies  will  find,  on  Wednesdajs  and 
Fridays,  special  employes  who  nill  be  placed  at  their  dispoBilion  for  that  purpose. 


JOHN    ARTHUR    &    CO., 


*    *b4i    t 


BANK  AND  EXCHANGE  OFFICE, 

Qdienl  Oftmmimrion  AgentSi  and  Wine  MerohantBi 

10  RUE  OASTIOUONEp ' 


Ertablifthed  44  Yean. 


Mbmsi.  JOHN  ABTHUB  &  CO.  beg  to  oOl  the  attention  of  the  Poblic  visit- 
ing Paris  and  the  Cootinenl  to  the  advaatagBa  aflbfded  by  the  following  bnndHs 
of  their  KstaMithincmls 

BAMK  AHD  BZGHAHOBL 

Checks  on  die  rarioas  Banks  of  Great  Britain  cashed  on  presentation,  at  the 
hi^est  Pitwuinm,  thns  aroiding  the  Ineonirenience  of  cariTing  Circular  and  other 
Notes,  die  nsoai  Bankers'  Commission  not  being  chaiged.  Acconnts  Carrent  al- 
lowed, and  Interest  granted  on  Deposits.  Letters  of  Credit  given  for  India,  China, 
America,  and  the  Continent.    Sales  and  Purchases  of  Public  Secorities  effected. 

ORIBRTAI^   ABCBRICAH,   AITSTRAUAN,  AND   OBNBRAL 
"'WORIJ)  BXPRB88*'  AND  TRANSIT  AaBNCT. 

A  DAILY  PARCEL  EXPRESS  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  PABIS^  AND 

WEEKLY  FOR  AMERICA. 


Furnished  and  Unfurnished  Houses  and  Apartments  of  every  description  pro- 
cured in  Paris,  its  Environs,  or  any  part  of  France,  without  any  expense  to  die 
Tenant.  Estates  Bought  and  Sold.  Temporary  or  odier  accomodation  aecnred 
in  the  best  Hotels  by  advising  the  Firm. 

COMMTBftTON  AOSNCT. 

Every  Description  of  Merchandise,  Furniture,  Works  of  Art,  Bromes^  ae^ 
obtained  at  the  trade  price,  thus  saving  the  buyer  from  20  to  80  per  cent 

FORBION  AND  FRBNCH  WZNBa 

The  extensive  Stock  of  JOHN  ARTHUR  &  CO.,  formed  during  the  last  thiity- 
BIX  years,  enables  them  to  supply  wines  of  the  finest  quality  on  most  moderate 
charges. 
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12  Boulevard  des  Gapudnes^ 


aRAND  HOTEL. 


LESIRE'S  HOUSE 


f 


SHIR  T-  MAKER. 


DRAWERS, 


FLANNEL  WAISTCOATS, 


CRAVATS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


ILi^lDQiSS'  ILQIiSSin} 


aLOVES. 


PARIS. 


BNOLISH  SPOKEN. 


VIENNA,  PARIS,  and  LONDON. 


AUG.  KLEIN. 

FIRST  MANUFACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD 

or 

Fancy  Bronze,  Leather,  Ivory,  and 


Tortoise-Shell  Goods 


J 


P«rtfoli«8  and  all  sorts  of  Articles  of  Rnssian  Leather ; 

CarTings  of  Eyerjr  Material ; 

Great  Aaaortment  of 

Elegant  Articles  for  the  Use  of  TraTelers. 

ALL  ARTICLES  tnanttfactured  in  this  toorld- 
renoumed  estabHshment  are  sold  at 

FIXED  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 
Manufactory,  VIENNA,  6  Andreagane. 


VIBIINA,  XVo.  20  Oraben; 

PABZS,  Na  628  BooL  des  OftpiicliiM; 

LONDON,  No.  76  VihxKfiolb  &L,  W. 


MILLION,  GUIET,  &  CO., 

Not.  68,  60,  62,  &  96  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE, 

PARIS. 

Largest  and  Best  Mannfaetoiy  in  Franee 


OF 


CARRIAGES  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS: 

LAIVDAUS, 
BROUGHAMS, 

CLARENCES,  and 

LIGHT  CARRIAGES  of  ALL  KINDS. 

MEDALS 

At  the  Fibidpal  Eqiositions  of  Paris,  London,  &  Hew  Tork. 


Ji  Wi  BELLy 

OF 

171  Fifth  Ayenne,  New  Tork, 

TAILOR 


I  Rue  Scribe,  Paris. 


CIVIL,  MILITARY,  AND  NAVAL  OUTFITS, 


All  the  Latest  Styles  and  Modes, 


FRENCH,  AMERICAN,  AND  EUROPEAN. 


1   RUE  SCRIBE, 


PARIS, 
Opposite  the  Grand  HoteL 
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BOWLES   BROTHERS   &   CO., 


NEW  YORK: 

PARIS:                   BOSTON 

1                                                              t 
LONDON: 

19  Williflm  St. 

13  Rae  de  la  Faix.     76  State  St 

449  Strand,  Charing  Cxobb. 

Issue  Circular  and  Special  Credits  and  Exchange  upon  the  following  Placet:           | 

AnioA,  MoBTH  Coast: 

Coblentz. 

I^rma. 

Alexandria. 

Cologne. 

Plaa. 

Algiers. 

Dan  talc 

Koma. 

Cairo. 

Dresden. 

Sienna. 

TuDi& 

Du8seldor£ 

Turin. 

AusTBiAM  Empibb  : 

Elberfeld. 

Venice. 

Carlsbad. 

Ems. 

Malta: 

Innspruck. 

I'Vankfort  oo-fche-Main. 

NoswAT : 

Lemberg. 

Gottingen. 

ChrisUania. 

Marieabad. 

Halle. 

Drontheim. 

PeBth. 

Hambui^. 

Pobtooal: 

Prague. 

Hanover. 

Lisbon. 

Toeplits. 

Hombooi^-leB-Baina. 

Madeira. 

Trieste. 

Jena. 

Oporto. 

Vienna. 

Konigsberg. 
Ijelp^Tc 

ROUMAMIA  : 

Bblgium: 

Bnohanst 

Antwerp. 

Magdeburg. 

Galats. 

Bniasels. 

Mayence. 

Ibraila. 

Ghent. 

Stettin. 

Rtosia: 

Li^. 

Weimar. 

Mosooiv. 

Ofltcnd. 

Wiesbaden. 

Odessa. 

Spa. 

Gkbmakt,  Souin: 

Riga. 

Venriera. 

Augsburg. 

Saint-Petertbaxs. 

Diumask: 

Baden-Baden. 

Warsaw. 

Ci^nhagen. 

Carlsruhe. 

Spain  : 

-Fkasob: 

Constance. 

Alicante. 

Aix-Iea-Baina. 

Freiburg. 

Almeria. 

Angoulgme.  ' 

HeldeltoK. 

Barcelona. 

Bayonne. 

Mannheim. 

Bilbao. 

Bordeaux. 

Munich. 

Cadis. 

Boulogne-Bur-Mer. 

Nuremberg. 

Canhagena. 

Brest 

Paseau. 

Madrid. 

Caen. 

Regenaburg. 

Malaga. 

Stut:gardt. 

Pampelnna. 

Cannes. 

Ulm. 

Santander. 

Chalon-0or-Sa6ne. 

Girbaltak: 

Saragossa. 

Chalons-Bar-Marne. 

Gbxat  Bbitaik  Ain>  Jexlajto: 

Beville. 

Dieppe. 

Cork. 

Valencia. 

Havre. 

Dublin. 

SWBDkN : 

I A  Rochelle. 

Edinburgh. 

Gothenburg: 

Lyons. 

Glasgow. 

Stockholm. 

Macon. 

liverpooL 

SwinasLAHD: 

Marseilles. 

London. 

Basle. 

Montpellier. 

Manchester. 

Berne. 

Mnlbottse. 

Gbbxoi: 

Chanx-defcndL 

McA. 

Athens. 

Friboiung. 

Nimes. 

Corfu. 

Genera. 

Oloroii. 

HOLLAKIi: 

Interlachen. 

Paris. 

Amsterdam. 

Lanaanne. 

Pan. 

UHgue. 

Lngana 

Reims. 

Rotterdam. 

Lnceme. 

Rouen. 

Italy: 

Montreuz. 

Saint-Nazaire. 

Ancona. 

Nenchatd. 

Strsflbonrg. 

Bologna. 

Vevay. 

Valenciennes. 

Florence. 

Zurich. 

Vichy. 

Genoa. 

Stkta: 

OSifeMANT,  NORTfi : 

I^egboni. 

B?yrout. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Luoca-Batha. 

Jaffa. 

Berliq. 

Messina. 

Jerusalem. 

Bonn. 

Milan. 

Tvbxkt: 

Bremen. 
Breslau. 

Naples. 
PUerma 

Constantinople^ 

Smyrna. 

MUNROE  &  CO., 


No.  7  RUE   SCBIBE,  PARIS. 


JOHN    MUNROE 

AND  COMPANY, 

No.  8  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YOBK, 

and  No.  41  STATE  STBEET,  BOSTON. 


ISSUE 


CIRCULAR  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 


FOR   TRJLVELE 

ON  THE  CONSOLIDATED  BANK,  LONDON,  AND  ON 
THEIR  PARIS  HOUSE  AS  ABOVE, 


-A-vadlable  in  all  I^arts  of  Europe. 

KkS 


DREXEL  &,   CO., 


34  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET. 


:ii 


DREXEL,  WINTHROP,  &  CO, 

18  WALL  STREET, 

NEW  YOBK. 


DREXEL,  HARJES,  &>  CO., 


3  RUE  SCRIBE, 


BANKERS. 


Travelers'  and  Commercial  Credits 

available  in  all  the  principal 

Cities  of  Europe. 


JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 


20  Wall  St, 
NEW  YORK; 


1 14  So.  Third  St, 
PHILADELPHIA; 


1 5th  St,  opp.  U.S.  Tieasuiy, 
WASHINGTON. 


Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch,  &  Co., 


41   Lombard  Street, 


LONDON. 


Circular  Letters  for  Travelers ; 


COMMERCIAL   CREDITS; 


EXCHANGE, 

STERLING,  CONTINENTAL,  AMERICAN ; 


CABLE  TRANSFERS. 


BANKING   HOUSE 

OF 

HEKRT  CLEWS  &  CO., 


32   "WATiL   ST.,  :isr.  Y. 


Letters  of  Credit  for  Travelers, 

AI80 

jOIAJm  obsditb 


Issued,  available  throughout  the  world. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  London,  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Provincial 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and  all  their  branches. 

DRAFTS  and  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS 
on  all  parts  of  Europe,  California,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  United  States. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS  received  in  either  Curren- 
cy  or  Coin,  subject  to  check  at  sight,  which  pass  through 
the  Clearing-House  as  if  drawn  upon  any  city  bank; 
Four  per  Cent.  Interest  allowed  on  all  daily  balances ; 
Certificates  of  Deposit  issued ;  Notes,  Drafts,  and  Cou- 
pons collected ;  Advances  made  on  approved  collaterals 
and  against  merchandise  consigned  to  our  care. 

Orders  executed  for  Investment  Securities  and  Rail- 
road Iron. 

CLEWS,  HABICHT,  &  COi  11  Old  Broad  St.,  Leiidn. 
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DUNCAN,  SHERMAN,  A  CO., 

BANKERS, 

CORNER  PINE  AND  NAB9AU  STREETS,  NEW  YORK. 

iMOfl  Clfcalar  Letien  of  Credit  ud  CireaUr  Notai  for  TraTelen»  aTmlUbla  In  all  the  pdMipil 
Clti«  and  Toviu  of  tiM  World.  . 

CIreular  Nol«a  are  ako  iMoed  for  vm  la  the  United  Statei,  Canada,  4te.,  of  the  dciwniiMt— 
of  SIO  and  npvard,  almilcr  to  those  In  inch  extensive  use  in  Eniope. 

The  abore;  aa  weU  ea  apedal  Lettera  of  Credit,  are  payable  at  the  priodpal  ettiea  of  the  wodi: 


Abberllle, 

Aberdeen, 

Aberfeldy, 

Aberionr, 

AdelonK, 

AU-la-Chapella, 

Atbuy, 

Aleppo* 

Alexandria, 

Algleiu, 

Alleante, 

Alka, 

Alna, 

Almeria, 

Altona, 

Amienai 

Amsterdam, 

Aneona, 

Angera, 

Antwerpt 

Ararat, 

Augsbari, 

Auatralia. 

Albury, 

Advloof, 

Battaant, 

DeoiUqnlB, 

Klandrm, 


NewCttMl*. 
Rocky  RIvar, 
Tan  worth. 
WlndMr. 

Vm 


Aoeklaad, 

Chriatehureh, 

DoaBdin, 

InrvrcAfvlllt 

Ijrtttetaii, 

Walliagtfoa. 

Brisbane, 

Iiwwleh, 

iWwoomba. 

VkUtHt.. 
Afarat, 
BaUarat, 
Beaehwortli, 
Caadamaliie, 
Chlltmi, 

Inflewood, 

Kyneton, 

MslbouiiM), 

Sandhvnl, 

TarTangowar, 


Athena, 

Anchterarder, 

Anchtennnchty, 

Auckland, 

Arignon, 

Avranehee, 

Ayr, 


Baden-Baden, 

Bagdad, 

Bacnl  de  Loeea, 

Bahia, 

BallarBt, 

Ballater, 

Ballinrobe, 

Bdlinaaloe, 

Ban<4oa, 

Bandiory, 

Banff, 

Barrhead, 

Bathgate, 

Bathnnt, 

BAale, 

BatoTla, 

Bayonne, 

B<«ehwortb, 

B«Ith, 

Belfaat, 

Berlin, 

B«^me, 

Beaanpon, 

Beyronti  Syria, 

Bilboa, 

Blngen, 

Blafr  Atbol, 

Blair  Oowile, 

Bloia, 

Bdogna, 

Bombay, 

Bona, 

Bordeaux, 

Botsen, 

Boulogne! 

Brechin, 

Bremen, 

Brealao, 

Breat, 

Bridge  of  Allan, 

Biiafaaae, 

Brugea, 

Bmnn, 

Bmnswid^ 

BniflKla, 

Buckie, 

Buenos  Ayrea, 

Cadis, 

Caen, 

Caira^ 

Calais^ 

Calcutta, 

Cambrai* 

Gannee, 

Canton, 

Cape  Town, 

Carlow, 

Cazlarube, 

Carlabad, 

Castle  Donglaa, 

Caatlenaine, 


|Caai<el, 

Catania, 

Cephalottia, 

Cette, 

Chalon  (8.  Saooe), 

Ctianlwrryt 

Chamoniz, 

Charierille, 

Chaux  de  Fonda, 

Clierboai]g, 

Chiltem, 

Chriatehureh, 

Christiana, 

ChriatiaMand, 

CiTlte  Veochia, 

Clermont  Fecrand, 

Cloomell, 

Coatbridge, 

Coblents, 

Coborg, 

Coire, 

Cologne, 

Colombo^  Cejloo, 

Gonatenoe, 

Constantinople, 

Coprabagen, 

CordoTa, 

Corfu, 

Cork, 

Conpar-Angm, 

Creuxnach, 

Crieil, 

Cullen, 

Dairy, 

Dansioii 

Darmstadt, 

Dalbeattie. 

Delhi. 

Denlllqiiin, 

Deny, 

Dieppe, 

DQan, 

Donne, 


Drcaden. 

Dronthom, 

Drogheda, 

Dublin, 

Dunkirk, 

DnsaeldoH 
Dunedio, 
Dundalk, 
Dnmbarton, 
Dumfriea, 
Dunblane, 
Dunkeld, 
Dunning, 
Dunoon, 
Edinburgh, 
EdaeU, 
iQbexfeld, 


EMnore, 


agin, 

EUon, 

Errell, 

Florenee, 

Fodiabeii) 

Foiz, 

Forfltr, 

Frankfort, 

FrasenboroogliY 

Frllwnrig, 

Fnrth,  prts  Nfixn- 

beis, 
Galston, 
Galway, 
Qatehooae, 
Geeloog, 


Ghent, 

Gibraltar, 

Glrran, 

CHaagiwr, 

Ctoray, 

Gotha, 

Oottenbnrg^ 

Oottingen, 

Graham*B     Tovn 

(Gape), 
Granada, 
GranTille, 


Johnatone, 

Kandy 

Keith, 


Gimts, 

Greenock, 

Grenoble, 

Hague, 

Hambofv, 

Hanorer, 


Harre, 

HeidelbeiVi 
Uelenabnigb, 


Hombooig  lasBaina 


BongKc 

UcTSrea, 

Hnntley, 

Inglewood, 

Innapmdi, 

Ipewlch, 

Innerldtlien, 

Inveraiy, 

tnveiuiy, 

Inteiiaken, 

Invemesa, 

IntereaigUl, 

Irvine, 

Ireland, 


Oalway, 
Gonj, 


Mavaa, 


Jaflk,  Syzfa, 
Jerexdcla 


KRkeanj, 


Drkvall, 


I^th, 


Lealie, 
I^ge, 
LHIe, 


LlfCipool» 
LoehgeDr, 
Loehgflphead, 
Lode, 


Lorlent. 

lAbeck, 


M>4ru. 

Madrid. 

M^deln, 

MWliibuiK, 

■lutland. 


MmniU, 
Mutu, 
Mirtenbxl, 


llKybols,     [Loolt). 

HalnlagBB. 
Helbmirne,  Auton- 

i(«uei,         nu, 

Mate, 


xititHB,    nud, 


Nirvm, 
NdlMon. 


PoUIkt', 


viherniuiM, 
Vlltorli, 

^lllngKiIi. 


BOport.  lovi 
__ITfll*  N.  Y. 
DODkbk.  N.  Y. 


Hirtfora,  Ct 
HoduD,  N.  Y. 


LHERBETTE,  KANE.  &  CO., 

AMERICAN    BANKERS 

AND 

FORWARDING  AGENTS, 
8  PLACE  DE  LA  BOURSE, 

PARIS. 


AGENTS  FOB  THE  STEAHEBS  FBOH  HAVBE  TO  NEW  TOBX. 

PACKAGES  AND  MERCHANDISE  EORWARDED  BY  EVERY 

STEAMER  TO  NEW  YORK. 


HENRY    O  A  P  T, 

Ho.  5  RUE  SORIBB,  TAUB. 

CORRESPONDENTS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

WATCHES    OF    ALL  KINDS. 

Chronometers  and  Half  Chronometers.  Selfrvnnding  Bepeaien^ 
independent  seconds^  quarters  of  seconds  for  races,  and  plain  WcUch- 
es.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed.  Ladies^  Watches  plain  or  richly 
decorated. 

EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  JEWELRY, 

PAINTINGS  ON  ENAMEL,  PORTRAITS, 

SINGING  BIRDS. 

The  choice  in  this  Establishment  is  so  varied,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  much  cheaper  than  in  America,  that 
the  opportunity  of  purchasing  should  not  be  lost. 

Same  House  in  GeneTa. 


SIR  WALTBR  SCOTTB  MOSCMENT. 

THE     ROYAL     HOTEL, 

(iaACGREGOR>S,  late  ClIBn>8), 

58  PRINCESS  STREET,  EDINBURGH, 

OPPOSITE  THE  aCOTT  MONUMENT.  AND  COMMANDING  THE  BE8T  VIEWS  OP 
THE  GARDENS,  CASTLE,  ARTHDR'S  SKAT,  Ao. 

The  Royal  Hotel  is  the  nearest  tirst-closs  Hotel  to  the  Rail- 
way Stations.     A  Night  Porter  in  attendance. 

S^^  Thit  houte  is  the  favorite  American  Hotel  in  EdiiAvrgK 


GEAND  HOTE 

12  Boulevard  des  Capnoines, 
PARIS. 


NBW  DIBBCTIOir; 

Rsdootton  of  TaiUh.  -  "^' ' 

8nppre*Blcm  of  tha  Chai|^  for  BiiWH 

eRTXN  HUNDRED  SOOHS  AND  DRAWINO-ROOIIB,  rnnlihed  wltli  th*  MM 

comfort,  from  B  fr.  per  diy,  »er>lce  Ineloded. 

TABLE  D'HOTE.— Orra^M  il  fixed  prln,  4  tr.  (irinc  liKladnl},  Troa  11  a'doA  H  tti 
mornlDK  to  ODB  n'clock  In  Uia  anarnoon.    JHnncr  at  fliBd  prtM,  a  fr.fwlaa  liicliided},Kt 

BREAKFASTS  AND  DINNERS  BY  THE  CARD. 

rGBHENTS  AT  ETZED  PRICE,  iDclodlng  rooms, 
la  Ineladed),  wIUi  the  optloD  to  take  the  metli  la  the 

PRICE  FKR  DAY.— lit  < 


FIRST  BREAKFAST.— Coffee,  Tea,  Chocolate,  with  Bread,  CteMeiit,(i>d  Batter. 
SECOND  BREAKFAST.— iniH,ClaretorBiusnDd*tochooaa.    fiv-DUat    TwoSMv 

.™-.h~,^~,t(,oBIUofP»re.    ClweH,FnilU. 

—Wint,  Claret  or  BDrgnudT  to  chnwe.    Sam.    B] 

leBOIotFare.  Salad,%weet-dl>b,  Cbeew,  Frella. 
BreaUkala  and  Dinner*  il  Id  carte  are  Krred  In  the  ApartmentL  Giteela  rcedTed  a>  >v- 
don  at  a  flied  price  for  Board  and  Lodging.  Wlnee  of  the  llrat  qnaUtj.  Heading  aad  Ci»- 
ienat1on,Ua>lc,andCirdRooiaa.  SaloonifarPartlei  andFetce.  Smokln«-Rocna.  Frock 
and  Foreign  Newtpapeni  and  Periodlcala,  CafiS.  BUliarda.  DlTana.  Bath*.  Canlapa 
((rrande  tt  petite  remlte).  Elegant  Tnm-oate.  Omolbni  for  the  ConreTaoce  otOoaataand 
thali  Luggage  to  and  froni  the  Rallwaj  Statlotia.  AraswHl  apeatdng  all  laognagea.  Into- 
pretan.  Ticketa  and  rnll  Information  tn  ralatlon  to  the  Operaa,  Tbcalrea,  and  otber  naca 
of  Amowment,  Bac«a>  Balla,  Cohcerta,  etc 


GRAND 
HOTEL   DU   LOUVRE, 

Opposite  the  Palace  of  the  Toileries. 


Interior  View  ef  the  Court  of  Honor. 

EEDTJOTION  OF  ALL  THE  TABIFFS. 

700  DrawingwRooiiu  and  Bedrooms, 

BEAUTIFULLT  FURNISHED, 
FKOM    3    FRANCS    UPWAKD. 

TABLE  DEMOTE. 

BREAKFASTS  from  10  to  1  o'clock,  at  8  fmnes,  wine  iododed. 
DINNEHS,  G  o'clock,  at  6  fniEcs,  wine  incloded. 

BBEAXFASTS  tnd  DUniEBS  A  LA  CAMB. 


POLLONAIS,  Director. 


Gi 


Trave 
E 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE; 

TWO  PRIVATE  DINING-ROOMS; 
PUBLIC  PARLOR; 
BILLIARD  AND  SMOKING  ROOMS; 
A  READING-ROOM. 


SPLENDIDE     HOTEL, 


PARIS— Place  de  VOpera. 

LAURENT  RICHARD, 

18   BOTTLEVASD   DBS    ITAXJEN, 
PARIS, 

TA.ILOR. 


nfTEBPXXTBBS 

ENGLISH,  SPANISH,  and  GERMAN. 


HOTEIiOHATHAM, 

HOZiZSCH  U  CU,  Prapil«tor. 


HOTEL       MEURICE. 

228  RUE  DE  BIVOLI,  PAHIS. 

IUMEDIATEL7  OPPOSITE  THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  TiTTT.ERms 

This  old-established  (in  1815)  and  nniversallj  renowned 
FiEBT-Ci^sa  Hotel,  replete  with  every  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence, having  every  variety  of  accommodation,  and  being  most 
delightfully  situated  in  the  centre  of  Paria,  merit*  the  patron- 
age of  good  society  anxious  to  enjoy  "tnie  comfort  during  their 
visit  to  the  French  metropolis.    The  beet  table  d'hSte  in  Paris. 

Mr.    SCHEWRICH, 

Proprietor. 


THE  UNITED  HOTEL, 

CHARLES  STEEET.  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE, 

LONDON. 

Thli  miEnlfiCCnt  Hotel,  hiTlng  been  enlirnd  br  the  ulditlaii  of  Dpmrd  orEtehCr  Rooau, 
li  NOW  OFKN  Ibr  (be  recepUou  of  rl^ton,  aad  bw  been  re-raniielied  witb  eepeciil  refer- 
CDce  to  the  wiebe*  of  Amerfcui  &iiillieB  ind  MdtlemeD.  II  Is  tbe  onlj  flnt-clua  Hotel  la 
LtodOD  eondocled  upon  tbe  Americiojilwi.  Tbe  gnU  eipeoH,  iniDiiDtlDg  lo  eilanloD, 
otwhlchsll  trHelsnltom  the  United  States  bne  made  complilnt,  la  obviated  here  bj  Ibe 
adoption  of  a  priated  tarllT  of  pricee,  which  can  be  bad  an  application  to  tbe  HsnaRer,  In 
ad^tlon  lo  wtiich  (hmllies  and  gentlemen  an  lecelred  at  a  euted  price  per  dar,  in  itidude 
oO atnu,whleh  luu  been  flxed  at  the  moat  modente  fl^ore,  tIi.,  Vkt.  td,  per  da;  for  each 
peraon.  The  attendance,  table,  propertlee,  tv.,  are  eqaal  to  thoae  of  the  t>eet  American 
lioiUM,  and  tbe  central  podtlon  of  Hie  hotel  places  tbe  vlaltor  In  tbe  gaTcsl  quirtera  ofibe 
netro|MlIs— Her  Hajeatv'e  Open  Honae  being  In  the  aanie  block,  and  all  the  leading  Clnba, 
Tbeatma,  Exblbltlona,  Falaces,  and  Parka  vary  convenient. 

The  Vfliled  Hotel  la  mncb  rrequenled  b;  the  upper  dug  of  the  United  Slates,  aa  welt  ai 
by  tbe  nobllltj  of  tbti  country  and  of  the  Continent 

Famlllea  can  make  gpeclal  BrraDRementawltta  tbe  Manager,  from  whom  parties  proceeding 
to  the  Continent  may  receive  mncS  nseftil  and  neceieary  rnformatlon, 

BXIiZ-IARD  AND  SMOKlna  ROOMS. 

'.  TO    TOURISTS,  &c. 

Our  celebrated  Binocular  Held  and  Boce  Glasses,  from  £3  2». ;  do.  in  Alamin- 
lum,  neighing  onlj  a  (en  ounces,  from  £6  Gs,  to  £11  14i. ;  also,  onr  celebrated 
Pocket  Aneroid  Barometers,  for  measuring  the  heights  of  mountains,  &c.  First- 
class  Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Sextants,  llieodolites.  Levels,  and  all  kinds  of  in- 
stnimenta  requisite  in  traveling.  Drawing  InstratDents  of  the  first  quolit;.  Dis- 
solving-View Apparatus  and  Slides,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  OOTILD  A  PORTER 
(successors  to  Carj),  OpticiaoM  and  ifalhemalicat  Inilrunient  Maken,  hy  special 
appointment,  lo  the  War  Office,  Admiraltj,  Royal  London  Oplhalraic  Hospital, 
Bojal  Geographical  Society,  Royal  Military  Coll^o,  Sandhurst,  Trinity  Bouse, 
Chriet's  Hospital,  King's  College,  Russian,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  Govemments, 
&c.,4c.     181  STRAND,  LONDON.     EtiabHtAtd  ig'tcai'd  of  a  Ctnlnni. 


'run   QUUUN'S   HOTSL, 

ST.  llAETIlI-a-LMIlAro  ^^  '""P"*"  SS^"*"  ^"^ 


III  i'i 

i^  11 


Thfl  HboTfl  Hoti 


I,  establlihsd  nrfr  KM  ynn,  uid  sltiuted  In  the  wtrj  ceotra  of  the  dt^ 
aihcr  modern  lm|ir.ivein<iili,  tbe  cicrptlODal  tAuitvn  or  tbe  QAL- 
C  BATII.adlnllli■•lr^«dl>vH^.Adnlphu^MedjQllEletlri3llnofun  jMn' 


MPorMnudWatAiMD.    Fnacfe 


THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOI 

KILLABNEY,  IRELAND. 

T)i«  Raftl  VielorU  Hotel  la  iltnitid  on  ths  Tjnrar  lAk«,  don  In  Dm  vilei'i  fdg^  id 

min  11 M' drive  of  tbe  KiilliTKy  etEllon.  ud  «  nhon  dliUIm  fnnn  thg  hr-lki— ' -* 

-I'taii  Hotel,  vhlrli  i-liiililodwllh  gu  minuficlsrail  on  Ihs  prombH,  hu  beei 

imgnlflcent  UDfree.KDom.  i  public  DnaingRaDiii  ri>r  t.idli'*  >nd  FimUlm.  DlllllRl  Ud  M_  . 

T^l.led'HoMduriDB'twBemwn.     llM  noil  i;old  BiUm.    lira.  Cunl.ims.  ll<i»U,  iVml^MilOB 
■I  S»d  modHite  duiw.     InlTens  B«inwn,  and  Gulden  are  paid  hy  the  PniptlHar,  aad  m  ■« 
kUavad  tatollelt  (ImOiIUei.     The  IJntal  OniDllw  and  fonen  attend  thg  TtbIih. 

JOHN  OXEABT,  Proprietor. 


MARINE    HOTEL, 

VENTNOR,  I.  W. 


Directly  facing  tha  Sea.  A  superior  double  Colfee-ltoom  fbc  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men. Good  Billiard-Room.  Post-Horses  and  Carriages.  Omnibuses  to  and 
from  the  t^iaiion.  BtTSH   A  JUDD,  Propiietors. 

ROTAI.  BOTBL,  Colle;e  Green,  BRISTOL. 


First  class,  cflntnL  and  pleaaaDtlj  siLDited.  Lofty  and  ftiiacloUB  Cofl^e.  DlDlDtr,  Billiard, 
Imoklnit.  and  Reading  Bnoms,  120  Dedrnotni;  Piivnie  Sii'ub  ofAanrtmentf. 

Teleerapta'Ofllce.  Poat-OlUcs,  Sleam-Lirt  and  I^nndrf,  Hot  nud  Cold  Batba  tii  tbo  Hotel. 
41ebC  Porter  fcepc    All  omntbuKi  piai  ilie  dcior. 

Azedscalaorchar^s,iiicludlD£rtertlcs,  VTM.  SWANSON,  MaiOC- 


HOTEL  BEDFORD, 


Brighton,  England. 


WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL 

The  WeatrainBier  Palace  Hotel,  Vicioim  SnMt,  London  (B.W.),  o^wsioWe* 
minster  Abbey,  ndjaining  the  India  Office,  close  lo  the  Homes  of  Parliamenl,  CoofU 
of  Lbw,  the  I'arlu,  and  Theatroi,  aflbrds  superior  accommodation  of  ererj  dcscn^ 
tion  (incluiling  KiHims  fur  Commitieea,  Arbitrations,  Heetii^ce,  and  I^tic  w 
Private  Dinnerf),  nt  inodernie  cliargep. 


H.  L.  MARSHALL  &  CO., 


ABJOY,  NAVY, 


AND 


MERCHANT  TAILORS, 


516  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 


LONDON,     ENGLAND. 

(Near  the  Bbitish  Museum.) 


The  motto  of  this  Establishment  is 
goods  of  the  first  quality,  cut  and 
made  by  artists  of  known  repute 
with  promptitude,  and  at  the  lowest 
remunerative  charges. 

Inventors  of  the  celebrated  Idone- 
ous  Pants. 


MALlPAOfi  &  m% 


MADDOX  STREET, 

Bond  St,  London ; 


15  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX, 
Paris ; 


82  FIFTH  AVENUE, 
New  York. 


FENTON'S    HOTEL, 

63  ST.  JAME;S'S  ST.,  8.  W. 

This  old  and  first-class  family  Hotel  is  centrally  dtnated,  in  the  most  fiushion- 
able  street  of  the  West  End,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Theatres  and  other 
places  of  amusement,  Westminster  Abbey,  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  prin- 
cipal fashionable  parks.  Fbntov's  has  been  patronised  by  the  best  American 
families  and  gentlemen  tourists  for  over  sixty  years. 

THB  QUBBN'S  HOTBL, 

CORK  8TBEET  &  CLDfFOBD  8TBEET,  Bond  Street^  Lmidoii. 


This  old-established  Hotel  hns  been  completely  reftiniisbed  and  deeorated.  It  oootalM 
Suites  of  Rooms  for  Lar^e  and  Small  Families,  and  everr  accommodation  for  Kngle  GeBtle> 
men.  It  la  sltaated  in  the  meet  ftshionable  part  of  Lonaon,  is  within  a  shilttng  eab>Cire  of 
the  If  oaees  of  Parliament,  the  Law  Conrts,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Qovemment  OAces,  aU 
the  principal  Railway  Termini,  Theatres,  and  Plades  of  Amaeement ;  Bond  Street,  Regent 
Street,  Piccadilly,  St.  Jamen's  Street,  and  Pall  Mall  are  imroedlAtely  adjacent:  St.  Jamesli 
Park,  the  Oreen  Park,  and  Rotten  Row  are  within  a  few  minutes'  walk.  The  Hotel  itself  is 
mider  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  whoee  great  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness is  a  guarantee  for  the  comfort  of  the  Visltom  and  the  exceUenoe  of  all  articles  sopplied 
to  them.  

Proprietor,  I£WIS  JEFFERIS, 

LATS  OF  WESnONSTKR. 


FRESHWiTER  BAY,  We  of  Wight. 


LAMBERT'S   HOTEL, 

LATE  FLUHBLTa 
Th«   Fin  Bat    Sea   and    S^maA   Vle-vn    in   th*   Island. 

Tlili  Hotel  la  dellsbtfallT  sltiutBd,  ■luidlns  In  Ibi  own  granndi,  lUid  alTurdi  em 
furt  sod  ■ccommodsilon  l!ir  Touriitt  nod  Vfellon.  Billiard  aod  Bath  Room*.  C 
lo  and  from  all  paru  of  the  laUnd.    Poeting  In  all  lU  bnuiebes. 


NEW    HOTEL, 

CAIRO,  Egypt. 

This  splendid  establisliment  has  recently  been  purchased  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  II6tel  de  I'Enrope,  at  Alexandria,  who 
proposes  to  make  it  the  moet  comfortable  hotel  in  the  East 

It  is  eitnated  in  the  most  beaatifiil  part  of  the  city,  in  view 
>f  all  the  amusements  going  on  in  that  world-renowned  city. 


PIER  HOTBL,  Ryde,  Isle  of  W^lgbt. 


1 


D.  BARNES*  Proprietor, 

'WINE,   SFIKI'T,  A.LE,  A.ND    POIlTKtl    IdERCIlA.IQ'T. 
Pvat-HorsBB  BKd  Carrlacea. 

MACLEAN'S  HOTEL, 

198  ST.  VINOBNT  STBBBT, 

GX^ASGOW. 

Thia  first-class  Hotel  \s  pUasaotly  and  faBfaionably  situated  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  BIythswood  Squai-e  (one  of  the 
healthiest  sites  in  the  city),  and  within  an  easy  distance  of  the 
Exchange,  Banks,  the  American  Consul's,  and  principal  places  of 
basin  ess. 

It  is  only  a  few  minutes'  drive  from  the  several  railway  termini 
and  steamboat  quays,  and,  from  its  central  position,  is  within  easy 
access  to  almost  every  place  of  importance  in  the  city. 

The  Hotel  since  its  opening,  three  years  ago,  has  been  very  snc- 
cessful,  and  is  now  known  to  be  the  principal  American  Family 
Hotel  in  Glasgow. 

It  is  also  largely  patronized  by  the  highest  Families  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent. 

JAMES  HACIJIAN,  Proprietor. 


OZFOBO-OUUEIENSON  BOTBL. 

Sltnated  In  the  mott  centnl  pirt  oftha  CUt,  and  nenr  (n  the  prlnclpKl  Ck>11««  and  plico 
or  iDlenat  to  •iillnrr.  Fnmmea  and  Gentlsmen  wtLI  flnd  tbie  Hole!  replete  irllli  evei?  com- 
fort. Bpucioni  ColTee-Boaine.  Piivnle  SlttlDir  and  Bed  Ruoml  en  nf f*.  Unldea  nlnaiB  1u 
otteDdanca.  Job  and  Foat  Uorsea.  FastalanntilaDpen  audCloaeCurriases.  Good  SlabllnK 
-mJ  z-™, — II —  f — n  soaae*.    Weddine  Eqaluacea  wllh  Poatlilons. 

JOHN  P,  ATTWOOD,  Proprietor. 


BIRMINGHAM: 


mW  GREAT  WESTERN 

HOTEL, 

(SNOW   HII.I.   STATION). 


"One  of  the  most  elogant,  comfortable,  and  eeonomical 
Hotels  in  the  three  kingdoms. — TKe  i^Vt^,  July  31, 1869. 


YORK  HOUSE,  Bath,  England. 


. mada  at  n  I 

Tin  Ptoprietor,  boloK  ih. 

tSt  York  HaoH'  l»  *(ni.i 
hood  or  (he  RotiI  Viclorln  I 


(T  wHk  III  Colfcr-Hnom  nd  PriTnW  ApntnalK 
luge  itock  of  Wiuea  and  Bpl^lC^  ii  pnpucd  M 

'R^m-,Th 

Filre 

•nd  iK  Lb«  In, 
CnKcnti,  ID 

prli.clv.lnM.. 

' 

J 

X. 

NICK  SON, 

THE  BATHS    OF   BORMIO, 

(OLD    ANI>    NE"W    BATHS), 

m  OBEEVELTLIN.-JOa  CA7LIB0H,  Director. 

Time  Utib*,  at  very  ancleat  d.lt  hii> 
iKilon  of  n  Dew  Swiiv  ominii;.    Tht> 

nutlBin,  Hjiterl.,  Seronilo,  Culmwoni  DlM.Kf,  Infl«mniiill__    .  ,„. , 

laic,  311°  C.  Ev.rr  convgnlepca  lot  batbtug;  t\»n,  UDncbM,  Mud  B.ita.,  uid  tnhiOtn);  An- 
ptntna.  Bdnnlat.connKlcd  ollh  tbeTjrul  and  IhsDniiDarPu.  bT>  pnM.I  (errlnoira- 
the  Steliio  I'hh,  .Iw  Kilh  Lake  Comii  tod  SwItMtlnad.  Monnl.ln  Goldn  nimlslMd  Ba- 
the DDmemaa  ficnnliini  In  ibr  iif lEhborbood.  Enelfth  Dlilne  Service.  Pour  bonun. 
rpoken.  The  Hotel  CouWlU  140 Bedromu,  Dlnldg-Ruoini, PabUc Sahioa, Bewttng udllk 
lurd  Boomf. 


EMS. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERBE. 

HENRY  BECKER.  Protbiktok.  ' 

Wine  JV<wfe. 

EMS. 

THE  FOUK  TOWERS  HOTEL. 

Bathing  Establishment. 


THE  GROSVEKOR  HOTEL,  Chester,  England. 


{IN  THE  CESTRE  0 


Tbii  TnninilflceDt  Hotel  la  now  npen  to  Uie  nnfaKc,  HDtl.  hAtlne  been  entlrelj  rebuilt  and 
. — ......  ff  .V .-  _,||,  befiinndonenflhemmteoiiyBnlenlHnheKiBg- 


dnin.  A  lari-e  COFFBE  -  KOOA  i  ItlLLtARD  -  ROOM :  Hlao,  ■  tpncl^mi  nnd  coDTenleiit 
COKHERC1AI.R0OH,  lo  which  ererr  iitleDtiua  will  be  pnid ;  h  LADIES'  COFFRK-BOOM, 
for  Ibe  cnnTentencs  of  Lndles  and  Fmntlln:  e]ei{>nt  lud  ppnclona  BAIX-BOOMi  ell  Ihe 
BEDROOUS  ire  lari-e  nnil  brnntlfully  riiinlshed.    Bmbllne  Ibr  elgbl;  hanea. 

An  Omnibui  aOtiidt  tht  Traim.  UMnf  FOmilia  Frrt  to  and  from  U*  Hold. 

MARINE"  HOTELT^ 

HASTINGS,  England. 

TIliB  firBt-cloBS  Housa  ia  finely  aituntflil  IboinB  tha  Sea. 
C^.  HUTCHINQB,  FarptMor. 

THB  SWISS  JMXD 

THE  UNITED  COURIERS'  SOCIETIES 

AMALOAIO&TBD. 

BmmEsxD  AcooBDise  n>  act  of  pabluxeht. 
The  above  Society  is  composed  of  men  of  variona  nations,  all 
of  whom  pQSScss  the  highest  testimonials,  and  are  recommended 
to  families  who,  on  their  travels,  deeii-e  to  lid  tliemselves  of  the 
annoyances  and  encumbrances  attending  a  tour  in  foreign  lands, 
and  thus  "  save  time,  temper,  and  money," 

For  Engagements,  or  any  Information  respecting  Traveling  on 
the  Continent,  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

SWISS  AND  UlflTEI)  C017BISBS'  80CIET7, 

S8  Hoont  Street,  Groevenor  Sqnare,  W.,  London. 


CHATSWORTH  HOTEL,  i>ehbvsh.r.. 

Thia  HoMI  la  beaalirDllT  tilnaled  In  CbiUwoHli  Park,  ud  withlp  ten  mlDDlea'  walk  DC 
the  prJnccI]'  renldcoce  nf  Lhe  Duke  cir  DeTanihlre. 
Omnlbuaca  ftom  Ike  Hotel  meet  all  Ibe  principal  tralni  at  Rowalej  Statlnn. 
A  apadoDa  ColTea-Room  Tor  Ladle>.    PriTBie  Stttlug  and  well-appolDled  BedroonB. 

JOHN  HARRISON,  Proprietor,  aim  or  tlie  ST.  ANN'S  HOTEL.  BCITOIi. 


YORK.  Tto  only  FamUy  Botel 

ni  ApjTcU/AKI  oentraUy  aitnated, 

DLAun  OlfAn  VliiiL's"B6orge Hotel" 

HOTEL,  IiaTiitg  been  pnUed 

CONET  8THEET.  down. 

[•inuK       ,       .    .  °       j;  PENROSE,  Proprietor. 

GOLDEN  LION  HOTEL,  STIRLING. 

CAUPBEXiL'S,  late  OIBB*S. 

D.  CAHPBBLL  btga  to  relnm  hia  beat  Ihanka  for  the  liberal  patronan  he  tat*  recdttd 
darlni;  the  mant  Tean  he  haa  been  Propiiclor  of  th<>  old'Catabllahed  BnleL  and  rtepea- 
fnlly  (nt1mB[B8  that  many  ImprovemsDla  tiave  been  effeited  In  the  bOtue,  wnderlne  11  toa- 
plete  In  every  department  aa  s  residence  for  Families,  Tanrlata,  Ac 

tw-  A  liSrse  Come-Room  for  I.BdIe«  and  OenlleBien. 

The  Hotel  la  In  the  principal  Ureet.  near  nil  the  Pnbllc  Offlcea  and  the  Ballwir  Station. 
A  conyeyan™  await*  tSe  arrt».1  nf  all  trslna  xoi  at»anier«. 

D.  C.'a  Poetlne  and  Carrie,!e  EetabHshmeiit  ie  complete,  and  parliea  tnUIog  for  ccBTty- 

t»-  Hoi,  Cold,  nad  Bhoirer  Baths. 

CAUPBELL,  IMim  Una  BtU,  King  Slntl,  SUHUf. 


CROWN  HOTEL,  Scarboro'. 

a  the  CUir,  contignoDs  lo  the  Spa,  Scads,  CUIT-Bridge, 
JOHN  WILLIAMBON,  Proprietor. 

THE  ROYAL  HOTEL,  Scarborough. 

This  old-MtAbliahed  and  unrivnled  Family  Hotel  retaina  ita  nnk  as  the  beat 
Family  Hotel  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  commands  grand  aea-viewa,  and 
the  elegance  and  comfort  of  ita  apartmenla,  excellent  cuisine,  and  accommo- 
dation, render  it  a  most  desirable  residence  for  the  best  cIobb  of  Tamilies  and  vis- 
itors.   AdvanlageoDsamngementa  can  be  made  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Seasons. 

Fablic  Drawing  and  Dining  Booms.  Beading,  Coffee,  and  Itall  Rooms.  An 
elegant  Restaarant  in  coanectioa  with  the  Hotel,  where  visitors  can  dine  a  la  taru 
at  any  honr  of  the  day. 

Table  d'HOte  at  six  o'clock. 

Termi  moderate,  on  application  to     THOUAS  TOWNSEKD,  Manager. 

ALBION    HOTEL, 

PICCAIULLT, 

Situated  in  the  beat  and  most  salubrious  part  of  the  City. 
Comfortable  apartments.    Cuisine  and  Cellar  second  to  none. 
Reasonable  charges. 

Labob  Rbstaubant  attached.    Foreign  languages  spoken. 
JOHN  GEO.  ADABn,  Proprietor. 


REGENT  HOTEL  ROYAL,  Leamingtau,  England, 

Beplcle  wiLh  crery  ncrommodetlan,  btlng  t,  flrsl'Clus  Family  find  Hnntlne  Establbb- 
ment.    Carriages  nieel  every  Troln,  Biid  OmntUiis  to  dad  from  (he  Ballwnj  SlatloD. 
PDSTIKO  AND  LIVERY  STABLES.  L.  BISHOP,  Proprietor. 

TrilsTDERiyCERE. 

THE 

ROTAL  HOTEL, 

BOWNESS. 

This  -establishment  ia  situated  nearest  the  Lake,  and  the  only 
one  on  the  road  thence  to  the  Railway  Station. 

A  LADIES'  COFFEE-ROOM. 

A  bhuabd-rooii. 

Omnihnaes  bcm  the  Hotel  meet  all  the  Trains,  and  Private 
Carriages  if  reqnired. 

Westmoreland  Smoked  Htuna  and  Bocon  alwarg  on  ijale,  u  reasonable  prite*. 
Mrs.  SCOTT  (lole  of  ihe  Victoria),  Proprictre». 


THE   QUEEN'S   HOTEL, 


GLASGOW. 


The  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Macgregor  beg 
leave  to  inform  the  patrons  of  the  above  Ho- 
tel  that  they  are  carrying  on  the  business  as 
formerly. 


GLASGOW  AND  THE  HIGHLAND& 

{ROYAL  ROUTE,  via  CRINAN  and  CALEDONIAN  CANALS.) 

THE  ROTAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 
lONA,  CHEVALIER,  EDINBURGH  CASTLE,  8TAFFA, 

MOUNTAINEER^  PIONEER,  GONDOLIER,  MARY  JAKl^ 

CLANSMAN,  CLYDESDALE,  CYGNET,  P1X>TER, 

And  INYERARY  CASTLE,  * 

Stil  during  the  SaMon  for  Oban,  Fort  WilliAin,  layenieMi  8t»ilk,  IaBa«  Glenooc^ 
Tobermory,  Portree,  Gairlooh,  miapool,  Loehinver,  and  Steniowaj; 

Affording  Tomiito  an  opportunity  of  Ylsitlng  the 


Xagniflcent  Scenery  of  Olencoey  the  Ciooliii  HUlSy  Loeh  Gomid^ 
Loch  Karee,  and  the  Famed  Islands  of  StafBti  and  lona. 


Theae  veawli  uBoarA  in  their  pMnge  a  TIeir  of  the  Beautiful  Soenerjr  of  the.Clfde^  vtthuO 
Its  Waterinff-Plaeee— the  Idand  and  Kyles  of  Bute— Iiland  of  Arran^MoantaliM  of  Oonl,  Kaap- 
dale,  and  KlntTre — Lochfyne—Crinan-^irith  the  Jslanda  of  Jnra,  Scarba,  Mull,  and  manr  odian 
of  the  Weetem  Sea — ^the  whirlpool  of  Corryrrechan — ^the  Mountains  of  Lorn,  of  Morvca,  of  Ap^ln, 
of  Kingairlodi,  and  Ben-Nevis— Inrerlochy— the  Lande  of  Loehiel,  the  scene  of  the  WandtrtaBii 
of  Prinoe  Charles,  and  near  to  where  the  Clans  raised  his  SUndard  in  *45— Lodiaber— .the  Cale- 
donian Canal— Loeh  Loehy— lioch  Oich— Loeh  Ness,  with  the  Glens  and  Momitalns  on  either  sMe, 
and  the  celebrated  FALLS  OF  FOYERS.  Books  deacrlptlTe  of  the  route  may  be  had  oft  houd  the 
Steamen. 

Time  Bills  with  Maps  to  be  had  of  Menrs.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Kkw  Yobs;  or  sent,  peel 
free,  on  application  to  the  Proprietors,  DAVID  HUTGHESON  &  CO.,  119  Hope  Stxeeli  GUkMOvw 
QUugowt  t9M.  i  ir-      — ^ 


IMPERIAI.    HOTCL, 

DONEGAL  PLACE, 
BELFAST,  IRELAND. 

JXJRY  &  SON,  PBOPBisroBS. 

IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

CORK, 
IRELAND. 

CHAS.  COTTON,  PKOpmEroE. 

This  first-class  liouse,  which  is  the  largest 
IN  Ireland,  is  situated  in  the  most  central  and 
fashionable  part  of  the  City. 

Omnibuses  and  the  Hotel  Porters  await  the 
arrival  of  all  the  day  and  night  Trains. 


Cook's  European  &  Eastern  Tours. 

THROUGH  COUPOHB  available  from  England  to  all  the  principal 

places  of  interest  in 


BBI.OIIJRE, 

Tlie  RBINB  DISTRICTS, 

CBRHABTY, 


AVSTRIA, 
BAVARIA, 
FBANCB, 
SWITZBRIiANR, 


ITAIiT, 

TURKET« 

«RBB€B, 


p  TrATellnc  In  PALBSTINB,  SYRIA,  Ac,  4ce. 


8INOLB  JOURNUy  COUPONS  OR  CIRCULAR   TOURSb 

Comblofng  any  or  all  of  the  abore  Coantries,  alloiriog 

One  or  aaore  IndlTMoals  to  tniTel  mt  mnj  time  bjr  mnj  Trala, 

Steamer,  Blllsence,  Ace, 

Of  the  rente,  allowing  breaks  of  JoumeT  at  all  place*  of  tntereat  FirBt-Claea  CoopoDS 
aTaiUbte  hy  all  Szpreaa  Traloa ;  Secoua-Claas  by  all  Trains  that  hare  Second-Claas  Car- 
riages aitadied.  

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  PARTIES  AT  FIXED  FARES, 

loclading  all  ordinary  Hotel  EzpenMsn,  are  constantly  leaving  London  under  the  personal 
management  of  Tuoe.  Cook,  Jouai  M.  Cook,  or  Assistants. 

EXAMPLES  OP  FARES  FOR  PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  PARTIBS. 

From  LoNiMN  to  Italt,  Adstkia,  Egypt,  the  Nn.s  to  First  Cataract,  8S  days  in  Palestine; 
retnming  via  Cvpsim,  Ruoitics,  Smykna,  Epuksdb,  Coi(STA]«Tniori.K,  Arnxiia,  Italy,  Ac, 
Ac    Time  occupied,  abont  110  days. 

First  Class  thronghoot,  inclading  all  ordinary  Hotel  Expenses, 

80«  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD. 

From  London  via  Brloiitic  and  the  Riiink  to  Italy,  inclading  Vsniok,  Flobkmos,  Roxi, 
Naflks,  PoMpKii:  retnmlng  via  Lroiioun,  Ptsa,  Gknoa,  TirmiN,  Milan,  CovOj  over  the 
Splngea  or  any  other  Pass  to  SwiTzxftLAKu,  PAnis,  and  Lomimn.  IMme  occupied,  about 
36  days. 

First  Class  thronghont,  and  all  ordinary  Hotel  Expenses, 

210  DOLLARS  IN  ISOLD. 

From  LoNOON  via  Hollanp,  Bbloiuh,  and  the  Riiimk,  to  Switzxblanp  ;  retnmlng  via  PAma. 
Time  occnpiedj  abont  2S  days. 

105  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD. 


COOK'S    HOTEL    COUPONS 

Provide  Bed,  Lights  and  Attendance,  Plain  Breakfast,  or  Tea,  and  Dinner  at  Table  dnidte, 
at  first-class  Hotels  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  Ac, 
Ac,  at  7s.  M.  per  day.  In  the  East,  t.e.  Turkey,  Greece,  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  Ac,  ISm. 
per  day. 

Americans  contemplating  a  Tour  to  Eorope  should  write  beforehand  to  Messrs.  COOK, 
giving  an  ontllne  of  the  Tour  they  wish  to  take.  In  reply  to  which  a  qnotetion  will  he  giTcn, 
showing  the  total  expense  out  and  home. 

The  great  advantages  derived  from  Messrs.  COOK'S  system,  are  the  preventlaD  of  lost 
ft-om  ezdiaTiges  of  money  through  the  difference  of  currencies  in  an  European  Tour :  the  pre- 
vention of  imposition,  over-charges  at  Hotels,  Ac,  Ac,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Fares 
aie  at  reductions  varying  from  10  to  45  per  cent.  fh>m  the  ordinary  Fares. 

^LONDON,  96  Fleet  Street 

THOB.  A  JOHN  M.  COOK,     jf  ^^^ISSSSfSo^^S. 
TOUSI8T  Offices,  i  BRCSSELS,  SS  Oalerie  da  RoL 

^COLOGNB,  IS  Friedridi  Wilhelm  Strasse. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chief  Office,  9S  Fleet  St,  London. 


GREAT    EASTERN 

RAILWAY  COMPANY 


SHORTEST,  CHEAPEST,  AN.D   BEST   ROUTE 

TO   HOLLAND, 

Connecting  by  Through  Tickets  and  Direct  Train  Service  all  the 

principal  parts  of 

GUMM,  THE  RHIIE, 

BELGIUM,  SWITZERLAND, 

.   AUSTRIA,  ITALY,  &c.. 

Via  HARWICH  and  ROTTERDAM  or 

ANTWERP. 

8TEA9IER8  every  TUESDAY,  THURSDAT,  and  8ATUB0AT, 

from  and  to  ROTTERDAM. 

Every  WEDHESDAT  aud  SATURDAY  to  ANTWERP ;  and 

Every  TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY  from  ANTWERP. 

Large  and  Splendidly  fitted  Passenger  Steamers  between  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent. 

No  Sinall  Boats  used,  and  Passengers  land  and  embark  direct  from  the  Pier  to 
the  Steamers. 

All  Stewards*  Fees  abolished. 

Through  Tickets  to  all  chief  Towns  on  the  Continent. 

Luggage  RegUiered, 

For  Time  Tables  and  all  particulars^  <*pply  '^ 

CONTINENTAL  DEPARTMENT,  BISH0PS6ATE  STATION. 


The  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  at  Har\^ich  (within  a  few  yards  of  the  landing 
Pier),  is  a  First-class  Hotel,  under  the  management  of  the  Company,  and  Passen- 
gers will  find  every  accommodation  at  moderate  charges. 

COOK'S  TOURISTS'  TICKETS  issned  in  connection  with  this  route, 
enabling  Passengers  to  visit  all  parts  of  interest  by  means  of  Circular  Tours. 


London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 


LONDON  BRIDGE  (General  City  Station). 

VICTORIA  (General  ^^^est  End  Station,  close  to  Buckingham  Palace). 

THE  SHORTEST  ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

LONDON  AND  THE  SEA  COAST 

OF  ENGLAND. 


THE  SHORTEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

LONDON    AND    PARIS. 

Daily  Service  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  Stations, 

in  connection  with  first-dass  steamers  between 

NEW  HA  VEN  and  DIEPPE. 

Through  Tickets  available  to  stop  on  the  way  at  Dieppe,  Rouen,  &c 

Spachus  Hotels  and  Restaurants  at  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  Stations^  also  M 

Newkaven, 


A  GENERAL  IKQUIR7  AND  BOOKINa  OFFICB 

AT  a8  REGENT  CIRCUS,  PICCADILLY. 

trains  TO  BRIGHTON  (the  Queen  of  English  Watering-Places),  also  to 
WORTHING,  EASTBOURNE,  ST.  LEONARDS,  HASTINGS,  the  ISLE 
OF  WIGHT,  &c  Special  Facilities  for  Visits  to  these  beautiful  localities  dur- 
ing Summer  and  Autumn. 

.    CRYSTAL  PALACK— Trains  frequently  from  London  Briclge  and  Victoria 

Stations. 

THE  THAMES  TUNNEL— Trains  from  London  Bridge  to  Wapping,  pass- 
ing through  this  celebrated  work  of  "•  Brunei." 

BOXHILL,  DORKING,  &c— Beautiful  and  romantic  scenery.  Trains  from 
London  Bridge  and  Victoria ;  only  a  short  journey  of  about  twenty  miles.  Re- 
turn Tickets  issued  from  London  Bridge  are  available  to  return  to  Victoria,  or 

vice  versa. 

RETURN  TICKETS  for  four  days,  or  for  one  month  and  less  periods,  to  the 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  Ryde,  Cowes,  and  Newport ;  for  Osborne,  Her  Majesty's 
Marine  Residence,  Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  Sandown,  Shanklin,  Ventnor,  Bon- 
church,  &c  ;  also  Monthly  Tickets.  These  Tickets  enable  Passengers  to  break 
their  journey  at  Portsmouth,  the  principal  Naval  Arsenal  of  EnglancL 

General  Offices,  J.  P.  KNIGHT, 

London  Bridge  Station.  General  Memo^er. 


The  Great  Western  Railway  Co., 

OF  UNGImANB, 

Issue  Tickets  between  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Holyhead,  &c.,  via  Chester^  to 
London  and  the  South  of  England  by  three  routes,  viz. : 

1.  THE  KOYAL  (OXFORD)  ROUTE  through  Chester  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Dee,  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  Shrewsbury,  Binningham,  Warwick,  Leamiugton 
(for  Stmtford-on-Avon  and  Kenilworth),  Oxford,  Woodstock,  Reading,  and  Slough 
(for  Windsor — the  route  taken  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  traveling  between 
Windsor  and  Balmoral). 

Passengers  holding  Through  Tickets  may  break  their  journey  at  WanK'ick  or 
Leamington,  to  visit  Scratford-on-Avon  md  Kenilworth,  and  at  Oxford  to  visit  the 
Colleges,  &c. 

2.  THE  WORCESTER  ROUTE  from  Chester  to  Shrewsbury,  and  thence 
through  the  Severn  Valley,  Worcester,  Evesham,  Honeyboume  (for  Stratford-on- 
Avon),  Oxford,  Reading,  and  Slough  (for  Windsor). 

3.  THE  HEREFORD  AND  GLOUCESTER  ROUTE  from  Chester  to 
Shrewsbury,  through  Ludlow,  Hereford^  Ross,  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  Gloucester 
(for  Cheltenham),  the  Stroud  Valley,  Reading,  and  Slough  (for  Windsor). 

At  Gloucester,  the  line,  running  through  the  whole  of  South  Wales,  and  form-, 
ing  the  direct  route  between  London  and  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  Lakes  of  KU- 
larney,  &c.,  branches  out  of  the  main  line. 

Saloon  and  Family  Carriages  (reserved)  may  be  obtained  at  24  hours*  notice, 
for  parties  of  not  less  than  eight  persons. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Great  Western  Office,  James  Street,  Liverpool, 
or  on  board  the  Railway  Boats  plying  between  the  Liverpool  Landing  Stage  and 
Birkenhead. 

Passengers  should  be  careful  to  ask  for  *' Great  Western  Tickets." 


During  the  Summer  months,  Tourist  Tickets  (available  for  a  month)  are  issued, 
enabling  the  holders  to  break  their  journey  at  all  places  of  interest,  at  a  small  in- 
crease upon  the  ordinary  fares ;  also.  Tickets  for  '*  Circular  Tours  "  by  Rail  and 
Coach  through  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Wales  (North  and  South). 

Programmes  of  the  arrangements  are  published  monthly,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  any  station  or  from  the  undersigned. 


To  the  Tourist  and  the  Antiquarian  the  Great  Western  Railway  possesses  feat- 
ures of  interest  unequaled  by  any  other  Railway  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  af- 
fords convenient  and,  in  many  instances,  the  only  Railway  access  to  places  sought 
after  from  the  historical  assocutions  connected  with  them,  such  as  Chester,  Shrews- 
bury (with  Uriconium,  the  ancient  Roman  city  and  battle-field,  within  an  easy  ride), 
Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avori,  Kenilworth,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Ludlow,  Hereford, 
Woodstock,  Windsor,  and  many  other  places  of  note,  all  reached  by  the  Great 
Western  route ;  while  the  scenery  of  North  and  South  Wales,  the  Valley  of  the 
Wye,  &c.,  through  which  the  Railway  passes,  is  unsurpassed  in  Great  Britain. 


Time-Books,  Maps,  &c.,  are  supplied  to  the  Steamships  running  between  En- 
gland and  America,  and  they  Tiill  be  forwarded,  free  of  charge,  to  any  part  of 
America,  to  all  persons  applying  for  the  same  to  the  undersigned,  of  whom  full 
-particulars  as  to  trains,  fares,  and  other  arrangements  may  be  obtained. 

J.  GRIERSON,  Gtner€d  Manager. 
Paddinoton  Station,  Lokdon. 


HOTEI.    DE    FRANCE, 

Mb.  ZUNDEL,  pKOranrnw, 

mcB. 

TbU  FInt-Clw  FliiDll>  IIolcl  )•  iltailol  oa  Uk  Qi»r  Uuku,  od  Uh  Fnaauie  AafUfc  bd^; 

Table  d' II AUi  RenptloD^  Smokli^,  uid  ReftdiDg  Roomi,  villi  AmerInD  ond  Kuflbh  Ncwsp^ifi; 
BUhi,  CuTltgH,  He,  elt.    Both  Pniptitliir  lad  Scmoti  ipcmk  liiicUili.    FrimM  nmintau 

GEORGE  HOTEL,  Melrose. 

James  Mbzies  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Americans  viaitiog 
Melrose  to  the  comforts  of  this  Establishment,  being  the  nearest 
first-class  Hotel  to  the  Railway  Station  and  only  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  the  Abbey.  As  parties  coming  to  Melrose  have  oflen  been 
misdirected  by  the  servants  of  the  railway  company,no  doubt  being 
paid  for  doing  so,  Mr.  Mezies  would  feel  obliged  if  parties  would 
Kindly  inform  him  of  such  interference,  being  against  the  express 
;,i.h  of  the  milway  comp.ny.  Melbosi,  Rb.  17. 18»0. 

G.  TOREINI  &  CO., 
MANUFACTURERS    OF    MOSAICS. 

Mo.  6  LTJHaO  AHKO,  FLOlaMCB.  ITALT^ 


MARSEILLES,  ERAN^CE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  MARSEILLES. 


RUE    DE    NOAILLES. 

{ContimuUion  of  Cannebiere.) 

•    * 

This  splendid  Hotel  opened  a  few  months  since  by  the  Proprie- 
tors of  the  Hotel  des  Colonies,  which  for  16  years  has  held  the 
first  place  in  Marseilles.  In  consequence  of  the  immense  number 
of  persons  patronising  the  Hotel,  although  vast,  still  its  accommo- 
dation became  unequal  to  the  traffic.  The  Grand  Hotel  db  Mab- 
SEiiXES  was  in  consequence  established,  and  answers  in  all  respects 
to  the  requirements  of  the  public.  The  splendid  apartments  (in 
suites  or  separately),  are  furnished  in  the  most  approved  style  of 
luxury  and  comfort,  every  modem  invention  and  plan  having  been 
employed  in  building  and  laying  out  the  floors,  rivaling  for  attend- 
ance, elegance,  and  comfort  the  largest  hotels  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. Besides  160  rooms,  at  2,  3,  4,  5  fi-s.  and  upwards  per  day, 
there  are  handsome  Dramng,  Lounging,  and  Reading  Booms; 
Baths  and  Smoking  Roams ;  Carriages  and  Omnibuses  in  the 
Hold.  Intei-preters.  French  and  English  Newspapers.  Table 
d'H6te  and  Restaurant.  The  situation  is  altogether  exceptional, 
having  a  view  of  the  celebrated  Allies  de  Miilhan,  the  port,  and 
Cannebierc,  and  is  close  to  the  Railway  and  Steam-Packet  Offices; 


OlUUm  HOTBIi  DU  PABC, 

VICHY. 


ImnedUtdj  id  (todI  of  the  Park  uid  Bathing  EsublUhmeot.     A  fint-chst 

booie,  with  ererj  confbrt- 

SEIPARATE   PAVIUOSS  FOR  FAMILIES. 

OaAMD  HOTBL  DB  I.A.  PA^ 

VICHY,  France. 


This  firvt-cl>»  hoDw  ii  bcantifiJlj  ritiuted  on  the  Puk,  becir«m  the  Cwdo  ad 
tha  Batbing  Establishment  and  the  pHncipal  Sonrctti.  Frequented  by  the  hi^eil 
AiDerican  Mtd  Englisb  Bocietr. 


VIOHY. 

.GRAND  HOTEL  DES  AMBASSADEUKS. 


Od  the  Puk,  in  rront  of  Ib«  Eioaqne  Hniiqne  uid  the  Casino. 
200  Chambera.     Apartmona  fur  Families.     A  Grand  Saloon  for  Fftet,  c 
ble  of  containing  600  penons.     Smoking'Boom,  with  BilUardi. 
ROVBBAU  FIiACB,  Fropiletor. 


HOTEL    DU    LOUVRE, 

Kept  b^  tlie  same  proprietor  as  tlic  Hotkl  D'Angletekbb. 
Finely  situated  on  the  public  promcDade,  in  the  most  central 
part  of  tbe  City.  Elegantly  furnished,  a  quiet  family  house,  ex- 
posed to  the  Bun  all  day. 


GRAND  HOTEL   D'ANGLETERRE. 

Kept  by  R.  DONZELLI. 

Largo  and  Bmall  apartments,  in  sniten  and  separate.  Table 
d'hfite,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Beautifully  situated  on 
the  Chiaji,  in  front  of  the  Villa  Reals, 


FL  OREJVCE. 


HOTEL    DE    L'UNIVERS, 

CORSO  VITTORIOEMANUELE  AND 
VU  GARIBALDI. 

M.  Stignani,  well  known  to  all  Americans  by 
his  long  stay  at  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre  in 
Paris,  has  devoted  to  his  new  Establishment  all 
the  care  that  can  be  desired  with  regard  to  lux- 
ury, comfort,  and  the  table,  as  well  as  the  service 
of  the  Hotel. 

This  magnificent  Establishment,  with  full  south- 
ern aspect,  contains  One  Hundred  and  Forty 
Rooms,  all  newly  furnished,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Arno.  There  is  a  fine  garden 
belonging  to  the  Hotel. 

Large  and  small  apartments,  saloons,  etc. 

Rooms  from  Three  Francs  and  upward. 

Table  d'h6te,  restaurant,  and  reading-rooms. 

Oninibuses  to  the  Hotel  from  every  railway 
train. 

R..C 


MENTONE.  PmTioe. 


GRAND  BOTEI.  VIOTOBIA. 

D.  MILANDBI,  pBorurroK. 
H  «aUblliliin«Dt,  contliliDR  nf  SCO  rooma.  can  tx  ncoinmended  lor  lU 
~     "  '  rd  Rnonu ;  Urge  CoDTanadoD  BbI« 

id  CuiTiaeet  to  be  bid  In  Iba  Bold : 


Reidin(!  ud  BUIIard  Rnonu ;  lirgs  CoDTanadoD  BbIdod  ;  Ilirm  ud 


ID  arririlof  trains^  Klersi 


FLOBBNOa 

GRAND  HOTEL  NEW  YORK. 

A  first-class  house,  situated  on  the  Lungo  TAmo, 
enjoying  a  southern  aspect,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  Waterfall,  which  is  disagreeable  to  most  travelers. 
This  Hotel  is  fitted  up  in  the  English  style,  for  the 
comfort  of  Families,  and  may  be  truly  reputed  as  one 
of  the  best  in  Italy.  The  Rooms  are  adapted  for  Large 
and  Small  Families,  and  also  for  Single  Gentlemen. 
Table  d'H6te.  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Beading-Kooma. 
Qood  attendance  and  very  moderate  charges. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  GENES, 

GENES. 

Situated  opposite  the  Great  Theatre, 

In  the  moBt  BeautifU  Position  in  the  City, 

On  the  SQUARE  CABLO  FELICE. 

This  hotel  U  the  only  one  of  the  great  hotds  in  Genoa  which  is  ntoated  in  the 
healthiest  part  of  the  city,  entirely  away  from  the  noise  of  the  railway  and  the 
other  inconTeniences  arising  from  proximity  to  the  port. 

EXCELLENT    TABLE    D'HOTE. 

Baiha  and  Equipages  in  the  JSoteL 

Omnibus  cU  ctU  tlie  TrcUns. 


GRAND  HOTEL  BRUN, 

BOLOGNA. 

"W.  'W*B3IjILiKR,  I»roprietor. 

The  best  reoommendatioii  for  this  hotel  is  its  good  repatation.    Elegant  iqiaii- 
ments  and  single  rooms  to  suit  all  classes  of  traTelers. 

Fine  Breakfast  and  Dining  Booms;  Billiard  and  Smoking  BoomA; 
Beading-room  supplied  with  all  the  principal  journals. 

The  hotel  is  nnder  the  immediate  soperintendence  of  the  proprietor. 

FLORENCE. 

EYRE  &  MATTEINI, 

American  Bankers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  EXPRESS. 
7  VIA   MAGGIO. 

Cash  Letters  of  Credit,  Bankers'  I>raft8,  and  Clrcnkr  Notes  of  all  the  prindiial  Bankets 
or  Earope  and  the  United  States.  Honey  collected ;  U.  8.  Secnif  ties  bonght  and  soid ;  ItaUO- 
ment  of  orders  for  Works  of  Art  of  all  descriptions ;  goods  forwarded  with  the  atmoet  caie 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  American  papers  on  hand*  CUenta' l4iigSMEO  •(•reA  ft«e« 


GENOA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'lTALIE 

AND 

CROIX  DE  MALTE. 

JX  BOTTACHIi  Proprietor. 


UJJ 


This  magnificent  establishment  (into  which  the  Croix  de  Malte  is  merged),  for* 
merly  the  RAGGIO  PALACE,  continues  to  retain  the  first  place  among  all  hooses 
of  this  description  in  this  city,  by  its  exceptional  and  central  position,  as  well  as 
by  the  extent  of  its  accommodation  and  its  cleanliness. 

With  the  view  of  preserving  the  same  reputation^  the  proprietor  has  established 
agreeable 

SALONS  DE  BEinnON,  MITSIC,  BEADINO,  and  SHOEINO, 

haying  a  snperb  view  of  the  Golf.    The  prices  are  veiy  moderate. 

EXCELLENT  TABLE  D'HOTE. 

For  persons  who  remain  some  time  in  the  hotel  arrangements  are  made  on 
rednoed  terms. 

OmnibtuieB  and  Carriages  to  meet  every  Train. 

HOTEI.  DE  LA  VILLE, 

FLORENCE. 

D.  LODOMEZ,  Peopbietob. 

A  iirst-clsss  honee.  In  the  finest  position  in  the  cl^,  on  the  LUNG*  ARNO  NUOVO, 
greatlj  frequented  by  American  families. 

PETER   BAZZANTI  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  of  Florenthie  Mosaics, 
Studio  of  Marble  and  Alabaster  Sculpture^ 

IS    LTTN-G-'   JLRNO    CORSIN"!. 

The  Oldest  Honse  in  Florence. 

HOTEL  ROYAL  DE  L'ARNO, 

FLORENCE. 

Frequented  by  American  and  English  Families. 

Florenoe.— Hotel  Washington. 

6  LUNG'  ARNO  NVOYO. 

ALEX.  GOBBO,  PBorsirr 

This  new  estsblfshment  is  sltaated  In  the  centre  of  the  dtT,  and  has  a  tine  ranny  ezposiue, 
with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Belloegnardo  and  St  Minlato.  The  Reading  and  Dining 
Rooms  front  on  the  Arno.  Foreign  J<mrnal8,  Baths,  and  Carriages.  OMMlBuS  AT  THS 
STATION.    ENGLISH  SPOKSNT  Front  exposed  to  the  son. 


ITA.r.Y. 

'OAK  BAXVBBR8. 


Messrs.  MAQUAY,  HOOKER,  &  U 


20  Piazza  di  Spagna^ 
5  Via  de  Tamabu&nif  FLORENCE; 
7  Via  Barra,    ...    LEGHORK; 

WITH  BRANCHES  AT  PISA,  SIEKNA,  AND  BATHS  OF  I.UOCA. 

Agents  and  direct  Correspondents  of  the  principal  Bankers  of 
Earope  and  the  United  States. 

RE  AD  I  KG  •ROOM  8. 

Goods  Stored  and  Forwarded  for  Clients. 

FO.   BETTI, 
MABDFACTUBER  OF  FLOBEBTmS  HOSAICSi 

3  Boigo  O^rnissanti  and  Lnng'  Amo  Nnovo^ 

HOTEL    DIOMEDE, 

Directly  opposite  the  Mailway  SkUion^  <md  dose  to  the  evUranee 

of  the  Ruins, 

FRANCESCO  FROSPERZ,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  TRAMONTANO, 

SORRENTO. 

DIRXCTLT  OPTOSITK  NAPLES,  WITH  KAUNIVIC'KNT  TIEV  OF  TBK  BAT  AKD 

ITS  SCBROirNDINQS. 

ElVGUSH  PROPRIETOR. 

HOTEL  DE  GENEVE,  NAPLES; 
HOTEL  DE  FRANCE,  GENOA. 

Both  these  hotels  sre  situated  in  the  most  eentnl  locality  of  their  reBpecttre  dtiss,  ta/^ 
cUss  in  accommodstioD,  and  nasonahle  In  prices.    OMNIBUS  AT  THB  8TATKK7. 

M«Mraw  ISOTTA,  Pr^prleiort. 


IVTENTOlSrE,  France. 


SPLENDIDE   HOTEL. 

This  beantiful  hotel,  recent);  conitmcted,  is  siEusled  in  the  flneat  poetible  pom- 
tion  on  the  West  B«r,  cloie  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  ihs  ProiDeoadB  du  Midi. 
Msssaa.  KOSTAGNI  BROS.,  Proprietors. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE, 
OBNOA. 

B.  'S'ROiS^B'EyrrA,  Proprietor. 
ThU  fint-rate  hotel,  entirely  refumished  and  embellished  bj  the  nev  proprietor, 
will  be  found  deserving  the  patronage  of  American  travelerB,  b;  its  fine  litnation 
— fun  lonth — and  gplandid  view  of  the  port  and  the  inperb  enTirons  of  the  town, 
ai  well  as  b<r  ita  attntive  itrvice  and  taoderaU  chargtt.  Engliih  spoken.  Bead- 
ing-roont  Bopplied  with  foreign  newtpapers.     Baths  in  the  hotel. 

HOTEL  FROMBETTA 

Formerly  Feder, 
GENOA, 

Kept  hj  the  same  proprietor,  already  well  known  and  patronized  by  American 
fiuniltea  on  accoant  of  its  snperior  acconunodations  and  well-furaislied  qurtmenta. 


QBAMD   HOTEL    VXCTOBIA, 

VENICE. 


K«pt  by  ROBBRT  I 
Hm  largnt  and  flncM  hsiae  in  Vonke  —  Ibe  onlj  ooe  boIU  poipoaelf  fcr  ■ 
boWL     Enry  mailcni  iatpronsMnL     Snrke  on  tlie  Swin  ipten.     "  Omm 
rtcMerrke."    Fixed  and  MadBTmia  CliHssik    JVs  Ci*rpe  fit  Lt^Ot. 

MUMCH   ABD    DbBSDEH. 

To  American  Travelers: 

At  my  gallery  of  Photographic  Art,  Maxirailians- 
Btrasse  No.  4  B,  2d  door,  I  have  on  exhibition  photo 
graphic  copies  of  the  celebrated  works  in  the  Royal 
Galleries  of  Dresden  and  Munich.  They  are  espedal- 
ly  worthy  of  your  notice,  not  only  as  regards  the  in- 
terest attached  to  the  originals,  but,  as  specimens  of 
Photographic  Art,  they  are  unequaled. 

You  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  and  examine 
tlie  above  Collection. 

FRANZ  HANFST.SNGL, 

Hmmnrr  Hember  of  tbe  Dreaden  ind  Berlin  Aadnnlsi  of  FlM 

Arts.    PrefcDled  irllh  tb«  Orud  Oolden  Htdlla  at  Bu- 

■14,  ABrtri*,  Fninla,  Bui^uid,  BtlElnm  ud  OnsM. 


\ 


HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE, 

Beautifully  situated  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
ROME. 

A  first-claes  Hotel  for  Families  and  Single 
Gentlemen.  It  is  particularly  recommended  for 
the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  its  apartments. 
There  is  an  excellent  Table  d'Hote,  a  choice  w- 
lection  of  Wines,  fine  Cuisine,  Baths,  Stables, 
and  every  convenience  appertaining  to  a  first- 
class  hotel. 

American  Travelers  will  find  here  every  com- 
fort to  be  had  in  hotels  in  the  United  States. 

H  O  TE  I.      8CHWEIZERBOF, 
With  iti  Dependeuclaf . 


HAUSER  BROTHERa  Proprieton, 


HOTBL    DB   ROME, 


BERLnr.-TJintEB  THE  TILLEUUi,  Ha  39: 

ADOLPHE  HCIEIUKG,  Pbofuttok. 

Tbc  flnt  lad  iHvnt  hmrl  nf  thr  HpluL    HlrtlT  nconiBCaded.    WsD  kcM.  dtaa,  nd 

«n>«jrub)F.     EXt^LI.KNT  TABLE  ITHOTf  AXD   RKBTACK&NT.     BATB&CAI- 

RIAUE8.    OBBMA.N,  raRNrU.  AND  EXOLIKa  NKWePAHRS  AT  THX  HOTVL, 

All.  LAirOITAOBS  SPOKHR. 

HOTEL  DE  PRUSSE, 

LEIPSIC. 

IS.  KRAFT,  Proprietor. 

THIS  FIKST-CLASS  HOTEL  IS  FINELY  SITUATED  IN  THE  BEST 
PART  OF  THE  TOWN,  AND  IS  REPLETE  WITH  EVERY  COMFOBT. 

ACCOXMODATIOir  THE  VEBT  BEST, 

TERMS  MODERATE. 


NAPLES. 

ROGERS  &  CO., 

American  Bank, 

52  PIAZZA  MUNICIPIO. 

READING-ROOM  supplied  with 

PAPERS  and  MONTHLIES. 

HOTEL  DE  NAPLES. 

Situated  on  the  Public  Promeitade, 

PLACE  VITTORIA  14, 
NAPLES. 

NICOLA    NOBILE,  Proprietor. 


SHEPHEARD'S  HOTEL, 

CAIRO,  EGYPT. 


CUNARD  LINE. 

Passages  Secured,    Luggage  Warehoused  and  Forwarded. 
SMALPAGE  &  SON,  Agents, 

41  and  43  Maddox  Street,  Bond  Street,  W„  LONDON. 
Mm2 


NAPLES, 

DETKEN  &  ROCHOLL, 

Booksellers  and  Librarians. 

GUTOE- BOOKS,  l^IUSIC,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE 
SIGHTS  OF  NAPLES  AND  Eir7IRON& 

LABGO  I>I  PALAZZO. 

VENICE. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE. 

FIBST-CLASS  HOUSE,  SITUATED  ON  THE  GRAND  CANAI^  AND 

The  only  Hotel  in  Venice  possessing  a  Gardei. 

Mr.  BABBE8I,  Prvpristar. 


VENICE. 

HOTEL   DE    ROME. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL, 

SITUATED  NEAR  THE  SQUARE  OF  ST.  MARE 

AND  THE  LA  FENICE  THEATRK 

Sir.  H.  OOUIiET,  Proprietor. 

Trieste. 
HOTEL    DE    LA  VILLE. 

The  first  hotel  In  the  dty,  and  sitoated  In  the  flneet  part  of  the  dty.  Brery  modem  cob> 
▼enlence,  IndndiDg  AN  IMMSN8S  BATHING  B8TABUSHMSNT. 

Ancona. 
HOTEL    VICTORIA. 

SITUATED  IN  THE  CENTRE  OP  THE  TOWN,  NEAB  THE  THEATRE.  THIS 
HOTEL  CAN  BE  RECOMMBNDJED  SSPJtCXALLT  FOR  THE  CIAANLINESS  AND 
AIRINESS  OF  ITS  ROOM& 


Orand  Hotel  Royal  Daniell, 


VENICE. 

TO  Ctanbn.  BALo6Ng  !«  OONvlmiATinNVBHOElNa,  READIHO, 
Ul  b>  feud  u  lk>  MHIaa  •■  lk>  anlTiloriMk  Inli. 

eKnoVBHl  *  CABPI,  Propiletora. 


Grand  Hotel  d'Amerique, 

NAPLES. 

KiPT  BY  GIOVANI  NOBILE 

RUZ  VnrOKU,  Ho.  38,  OH  THE  QDAL 

Grand  Hotel  United  States, 

NAPLES. 

BEAUTIFmXY  SITUATED  ON  THE  BAY. 

GIOVANI  NOBILE,  Proprietor. 


HOTEI.  DS  XJL  VILLE, 

MILAN. 

PBIEB  MEDAU  DT  TEE  LAST  BSLaiAN  WTTTTWTTnwa  qF 
1835, 1841,  ud  1847. 

J.  H.  VA\  BELLIXGEN  &  MAXN.  SUREHONT, 

Liaan  JUAtA,  ITo.  9  (Murehe  u  Linge,  Mo.  S), 

KKAK  THK  CATBEDKiL, 

ANTWERP. 

Maonfactory  of  the  celebrated  Antwerp  Washing 
Black  Silks,  so  much  esteemed  alt  over  Europe. 

Taffetas  L«vantmes,  and  the  Bplendid. Faille  Silk  for 
Dresses.    Neck-haudkerchiefe,  t&c,  &c 

This  is  the  oldest  Black  Silk  Manufactory  in  Belgium. 
.  Rich  Faille  Silk,  Taffetas  Levantines  (Washing  Silks),  so 
much  esteemed  in  England  and  Amoica  for  their  unal- 
terable black  colors. 

Dresses  irom  $20  to  $70.  Prize  Medals  in  different 
Industrial  Exhibitions. 


VILUl  I^BSTE  (Lake  Como). 

GRAND  HOTEL  VILLA  D'ESTE 

and  EEINE  D'ANGLETEERE. 


INNSPRVCS. 
HOTEL    D'ANTRICHE. 

ThU  flrat-clau  hoiua,  eince  186!)  nnder  ths  minageinent  of  Mr.  Babs,  of  the 
Hold  de  la  Ville  at  Milan,  ntoated  in  the  b«at  position  in  the  town,  contaiof  Urge 
suites  of  apaitmentB  for  families,  and  comfortabte  and  airy  rooma  (iir  iiiDgle  gen- 
tlemen. BEADING  AKD  SMOKING  ROOMS.  GOOD  CUISINE.  Care- 
ful attendance.  ENGLISH  CHAPEL  in  the  hotel.  Choice  assortment  of  Wioeii, 
etc.,  etc.  Ur.  BAER,  Proprl«tor. 

MILAN. 
ULRICH    &    CO., 

21  Via  Bi«Il, 

American  and  English  Bankers; 

Corregpondents  and  Agents 


LAKE    OF   OOMO. 


HOTEL  BEI.LE-VVE, 

CADENABBIA. 

In  « loTBly  pogition  on  the  ihore,  and  directl;  oppoaitn  the  tteunboat  landing. 

STRBaa.  (Lsc  KaJearX 

Grand  Hotel  des  lies  Borromees. 

Thii  hold  fi  directlj  oppoute  the  BorromMn  Ides,  Md  enioji  a  mpett  riew 
Of  the  inrroDDding  tceneiy. 

PAIiLANZil.  (Lao  BIs^eiiT). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  PALLANZA, 

MtciiMlceiitW  ■llnalBd  oppoallc  ths  Bommiinn  IilM,  eonimmniHiig  »  aDlmidM  Tfe»  oTIto 
BtmploD,  lad  dImI;  (hellartd.    ModenU  ehugu.  Mohs.  BETSCHAB,  Propricbv. 

LtraANO   (Lake  Li^eno). 

HOTEL   BELLE-VUE. 

Alona.  E.  POZZI.  Proprietor. 

A  flnr,  flnt-clua  taoDK.  sltnalsd  on  (bs  biirdan  of  Iht<  bMOtini  laka,  near  tlw  itaaubaat 
luriln.  ninrk  h„n_.^  V.  '•irt  AnwrlOD  «nJ  Kngllih  fkmlll«.    Cbusn  tmj  nodcntc; 


MENAOOIO  (Lake  Como). 

GRAND  HOTBL  VZOTORUL 

OpeiicaoiilheWhofAprn.lB™.    EilenrliKTkv  of  the  lake.    Prirat 
raiMllnK-rOflinj,  cabinet  pLjno,  bllllirdo,  new»pip«™,  and  Kird«0l.    Dili™ 
t*Bo  and  Porte«z«  Id  the  hniil.    Penrion,  I  tnaa  per  dij,  all  incliulTcr 
PIANTANIUA.  PropHatop. 


.m. 


GRAin)  HOTBL  DB  XiA.  PiUtZ, 

GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 
Mr.  Eoeler,  Proprietor. 

This  uew  and  mngnilicGiit  House,  utaated  immediately  in  front 
of  Mont  Blanc,  has  recently  been  opened  by  the  Proprietor,  who 
for  a  long  time  waa  patronized  by  Americans  at  one  of  the  first 
hotels  in  Geneva. 

GOLDEN    LAMB    HOTEL, 

J.  &  F.  HAUPTMAN,  Proprietors, 

Praterstrasse, 

VIENNA. 

The  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  Anstrian 
Capital,  in  the  Praterstrasse,  leading  to  the  fashionable  I^omen- 
add.  It  commands  fine  views  of  the  Banks  and  Quays  of  the 
Danube,  and  is  close  to  the  piers  of  the  Hungarian  and  Turkish 
.  Steamers,  as  well  aa  to  the  Northern  Rulway  Station.  It  has 
200  eleffonth/'fumuhed  roome,  forming  suites  ot  comfortable  apart- 
ments for  large  and  amaU  J^tniliea.  The  Cuisine  is  excellent. 
Times,  QaiignanCt  Messenger,  American,  French,  Italian,  and 
all  German  New^aapen.  £aths.  Stable,  and  Coach-Souse.  En- 
glish spoken  by  all  the  servants. 


HOTUL  BOO  DB   OBNBVB, 

BWITZEBIJUID. 
By  OXTSTAVE  WOLPP, 

H*tol  BfTM  at  Tn*r- 


John  Maria  Farina, 
Opposite  the  Jnllchs-Flace, 

COLOGNE. 

TlIE  MOST  ASCIEVT  DtSTtLLES  OP  THE 

TAIT  DE  COLOQHI:  SINCE   1709. 

rniii  n  Tniim  Munrm  thi  Qcdh  or  Gbit  Biraiia  uu  luun.  nu  Kua  or 
111!  RiB»i*»,  TBI  Punrcor  WiLE(,nc.  nil 
m  ISm,  lEONOKAULi;  HICNTION  m  PAKia  IBK 

CAUTION Wi(ta  nmrd  u  Ihe  imt  Diimber  nf  muiufiiaiiraa  of  >  K-al)ed  En  do  CoksH 

curM  on  bf  Rople  whn  tURWdcd  Ln  ge»lng  a  Una  of  FARINA  In  ordar  ta  bn  mbln  In  nU  tMr 

datjolrimfi.todlr'et  hlWn  to  m;  my  >»H  hMihi:  JoEtim  UiutFtlUK>,aiCUuUB  dU  Jv- 

tJoea-PLITI  (•hlch  nrnni  uppralte  ItHtJiilichi^llOFI.  COLIKIKI  (vllhoiil  addllloa  r/u;  BaMtin. 

Tranlvn  rlillJiiit  Colonm.  ud  <iiMnittnt[  to  buy  mr  eoDuLiH  ■Rlrle,  u*  onlkiKd  ■(ilnt  Mh 

ltd  ulray  br  rsbmcn,  Euldti.cainmlialiiaerB,  iDd  Dthct  partko  abo  oOCr  Ihcir  KrHna  to  tfeCB.   I 

Jultchi-Plirc.  iind  iDwhero  olae.    It  hmppmi  nundy  too  rmiDtii>]r  »»>  llio  »'<<  PMwbi  nndaa 
Iho  BDlutmcted  itiuigEn  to  tbapi  ot  onr  of  the  flotitloui  flnni,  shire,  nHwkhiUwIlBC  imitlm 
to  the  coatnuT,  lh«r  tn  mnDDonlM  <rllh  Dsrijr  half  the  turtoflho  prln  paid  by  Dm  penhim, 
vhn.  of  soane.  nait  jktr  <iiilliwUr  thU  mnuDenlioii  br  >  hl(b  prto  utd  ■  bad  artleta. 
Another  kind  H^lmpoaJLEoa  Lt  practiced  Iq  alinoRt  «Tei7  bold  la  CoJfiii»»wlbcrowslieTar  cDnaw- 
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HOTEL  DE   FRANCE, 

Or  MAISON  OARDEREa 

PAU,  FRANCE. 

BBACTIFULLY  SnTATKD  IN  THE  PINBST  POHITIOS  IN  PAU. 

Horses  and  Canlagea  mar  ba  ffired  to  inak«  all  Uie  BeantUol 
ExoiiTsioiw- 

M.  6ARDERE,  Propbihtob. 


ENGLISCHER  HOF, 

LUCERNE. 

JOBN  RBBBR,  Proprietor. 

A  first-class  honse  in  every  respect,  situated  directlr  opposite 
the  steamboat  landing ;  splendid  view  of  the  Rigi  and  IMlatns  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  French,  English,  Gemian,  taA 
American  newspapers;  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms;  Priyslt 
Parlor.    Liberal  arrangements  made  for  Families. 

HOTEL  BEAU-BIVAaE, 

XiUOBHNB. 

Situated  in  a  beautifal  position  on  the  lake,  with  a  full  view  of 
the  opposite  Bernese  Alps,  this  first-class  establishment  contains 
every  comfort  and  convenience  for  the  traveler.  Gardens,  Ter- 
races, Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms,  Foreign  Newspapers,  prompt 
and  courteous  attendance.     Omnibus  at  all  the  trains. 

SCHLAGETER  BROS.'  BAZAB,~ 

LUCERNE, 

SWISS  CARvnras  Ain>  Mirsic-BOZEa 
Dj^RMiSTj^DTER    HOF, 

DARMSTADT. 

Xi.   "WIEWICll,    Proprietor- 
LAROELT  PATRONIZED  BT  AHEBICAN  AND  ENOUSH  TRATELESa 

GENEVA. 

D.  MUIiLER   FILS, 

TAILOR, 

UNDER  TKB  HOTBI<  DBS  BERGCES. 


GENEVA. 

MANUFACTORT   OF   SWISS    CARVIKaS    AND    SURFRISfi 
MUSIC -BOXES  OF  ALI«  DESCRIPTIONS, 

H.  MAUOHAIN, 

No.  33  GRAND  QUAI,  near  tbe  IHETROPOIiB. 


HOTEL  MONNET, 

OR 

THois  couRomnis, 

VEVAY,  Switzerland. 

SCHOTT  &  CO.,  PBOPRiETORa. 


KBADINO-BOOM,  CONTAINITTO  AMEBICAR,  SNGLISn, 

FBENCB,  OERniAN,  AND  BCSSIAI*   NBWS>' 

PAFBRS,  CONVBBSATION,  BIL- 

1.UBD,  AND  BMOKIKG 


This  house  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  margin  of  Lake  OeneTS, 
■with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Lake  from  the  gardens  in  front  of 
the  hotel     The  accommodation  is  first  class  in  every  respect. 

Arraagemeuts  made  daring  the  Winter  ea  Peiuiaa. 


HOTEL  BYRON,  near  Villeneuve.. 


0U8TAVE  WOUT,  Fropiietor. 

One  of  the  inost  beautiful  aituatious  on  Lake  Geneva,  ia  the  m- 
Tnediate  vicinity  of  Caatle  Chillon,  Montreaax,  C\aTena,^enj, 
Lausanne,  Les  Kochers,'  and  the  month  of  the  Rhone. 

Arrangements  made  en  pension  during  winter. 

Omnibus  to  and  from  the  Station  and  Steamer. 

S  X  i  !^ 

H  g  S  ^ 

O  O  >i  B 


HOTEL    DE    FRANCE, 

BORDEAUX. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE,  KEPT  BY 

P.    J^.    HUE. 


M.  ffae  does  a  very  atiertsive  Wine  butineat. 


OILAIIB  HOTEL  DB  RUSSIA, 

GEN-EVA. 


8ltnal<d  In  lbs  moat 
■  nr  other  Hotel.    In  fro  _         _      _ 

OP  THB  STEAUBRS.  nilh  a  fall  Hcu>  of  the  lyiki  and  JfowiX  Blane.   Tbe  holet  cflDUin* 
100  ctaamben,  >ud  baa  erery  comrDfl  fui  ttavelera. 

Heidelberg.— Prince  Charles  Hotel. 

(IN  THS  MARKET-PLACE,  NEAREST  TO  THE  CASTLE.) 
With  the  bat  vitie  of  the  liaiai/rom  ntarly  alt  the  wiadows,  and  on/y  ten  minatts' 

This  flnt-«l»aa  family  hotel,  patronlied  hy  their  Royal  Hlghneiifea  the  Prince  andPriuceM 
oTWalea  and  Priocs  Airred,  Is  wlilioat  qne.iluu  Uie  largest  and  beet-gl [Bated  etubliihmeiit 
tu  Ibe  loirn  for  rumlliea  aud  Individuals  who  vlsU  the  celebnled  ciatle,  or  make  ■  longer 
Blaj,  being  near  all  [be  attnctlve  polnla  and  nt  Lhe  foot  of  tbe  rulni-.  It  contalna  large  and 
■mallaparlmenlsof  all  dencrlplioua;  lia  roomB  are  Lgbt.  airy,  cbeerfol,  and  ttulj  comfoH- 

ence'or  the  proprietors,  Hern  aommer  and  Ellmer.    Hnpcrlor  table  iTbAIe  at  1  pTm.  and  S 
P.M.   Warm  bath*  In  the  hotel.   Rcadlae-mim  anuplled  vlth  theLondon  ntn(f,i?a;^nri 
JftaamflH-,  and  American  pnpera.    Two  dlnlng-roome  (in  "««  of  them  no  amoklng  aifowcd). 
Fr«sli  IroDt  In  the  poud.    Prlcea  moderaie.    Umulbiu  uF  the  hotel  tomeet  all  Iralna. 
Btrr  BUvur  Au  bttnjitr  vumy  start  Hit  mamiiMr  itf  the  Hbttl  Bavr  au  Lac  lU  ZvritA. 

GENEVA. 

HOTEL    VICTORIA. 

Highly  recommended  for  ils  great  comfort,  its  position,  and  its 
very  moderate  charges. 

Heading,  Smoking,  and  BatJiing  Rooms. 
PENSION  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

OMNIBUS  AT  THE  STATIC*' 


GENEVA,  SwitzerUnd. 

BOTBL  DB  UL  BaBTSOPOZa 


n  Ihe  viriiiiij  lit  the  HrjJee  uf  SI'ml  Eljot  imd  direclli  ojiposiie  *  Inrire  ud  beuuiiJ 
Sanlni  wliich  burden  ujiuii  the  Luke,  vtitn  the  ■[eimbunte  hire  ibelr  ]>QdiDg. 


HOTEI.    DISCH, 


ie  Hntel  Wk'i  In  Bridge  »urtt  li  reryhieWi  irmmnifnd**.  11 1>  mral  »nlrani  rilit 
ii  much  fnnuenlid  by  Amerlcmn  ind  Kugliib  hmillct  ud  >lnsle  Benllr'Mn.  "lio  eipfr 
J  Kl.'Dlion  >nd  clrUllf.  The  rroprlcton,  Main.  DiMB  A  Cirf tLtM,  hiTe  ■  larp  u 
'  of  Dm  b«t  Rhise  ud  UiHlle  wiseg  for  KholeuK. 


HOTEL   BEAU -RIV AGE. 


GENEVA. 

Tbli  Unt-clm  hoQM,  the  onlr  nM  In  Ovdstb  poasestlnE  i  Garden  ana  Temco,  commmd- 
Ing  an  aiceptlonal  rlew  or  the  Lake,  Hoanl  Blanc  andIM  nngp,  la  altnated  tn  the  aunt 
qnarler  of  the  eltr,  anrTennded  bj  mignlllcent  PnMnenidn.  All  modern  conieDlenca  Tor 
gntua.    Unah  fTeqnented  bj  American  and  BDEllah  IraTelere. 

A.  GOLAY  LERESCHE  &  FILS, 

MAHTJFACTUREBS  OF 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY, 

31  Qnai  des  Sergnes,  and  1  Place  da  Fori, 
OBNBVA. 

One  of  (he  oldat  manufkclories  of  Genera,  well  knovn  in  America  and  fordgn 
countries  for  the  petfbclion  of  their  Watches  and  their  beaatifnl  auorttncnt  of 
J«ireliT. 

Same  Flmi  in  TABSB, 

2  Rue  de  la  Pa!x. 

Watcbea  and  Jeveliy  are  sold  here  at  the  same  prices  as  in  the  Genera  Honse. 
Con«9pODdeats  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe  and  America. 


NEUOH&TEL. 
GRAND  HOTEL  DU  MONT  BLANC. 


Mea«Fa.    BAiaJklERT    «c    R08KR,    Proprietors. 

ThU  naw  ud  b«Dtlh)1  bowe,  glliutad  on  Um  Lika.  Hid  enJojlBf  ■  Itall  tlmm  ofllM 
Blanc  li  CUM  or  tha  finat  euibllubneou  ol  tha  kind  in  S<Tlt»rUnr£  uid  piimi—  cmj 
■nron  of  tka  tranln.    Oirdan^  mixiiUcaU  IMiiiit- 


MANUFACTORY  OF 

MUSIC-BOXES 

IN  ALL  STYLES. 

A.  RIVENCE  &  CO., 

No.  B  Place  des  Alpes, 
GENEVA, 

Adjoining  the  Hotel  de  la  Paiz. 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Lake,  it  commands  most 
extensive  panoramic  views  of  the  Alps  from  Mount  Blanc  to  the 
summit  of  the  Appenzels.  This  new  Hotel  is  most  elegantly  and 
comfortably  furnished  throughout,  and  will  be  found  to  afford 
£rst-rate  accommodation  at  reasonable  charges. 

Grand  Hotel  des  Princes, 

CHAMBER  Y. 

TABLE  D'HOTE.    Apartments  for  Families. 

OMNIBUS  AT  AI.I«  THE  TRAIITO. 

HOTEL  DES  AMBASSADEURS, 

Hyires. 

A  handsome,  new,  first-class  hotel.  « Table  d'Hote  twice  a  day. 

OMNIBUS  AT  THE  STATION. 

SPLENDID    HOTEL, 

CANNES. 

A  first-dass  honse,  beaatifnUy  sitoated  on  the  Pablic  Garden,  and  in  the  gayest 
and  most  shady  part  of  the  city. 

A  RE8TA  URANT  on  the  Ground  JFloor,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  Cannes. 

NICE. — Hotel  de  la  Mediterranee. 

IN  THE  BEST  SITUATION  ON  THE  PROMENADE  DES  ANGLAIS, 
AND  FITTED  UP  REGARDLESS  OF  EXPENSE. 

.  PABTICULABLT  SUITABLE  FOB  r AMIIiIEB  IN  WINTEB. 

V.  PALHIIEHI,  Proprietor. 

CANNES. 

Hotel  de  Gray  et  d' Albion. 

JBeautiJvUy  situated  in  its  ovrn  extensive  Park^  and  %oM  known 
to  t/ie  American  and  English  Traveling  Public, 

Nk 


BERNERHOF  (Hotel  de  Berne),  ' 


-clui  honH.  tlie  lirceK.  Iwst,  mil  moat  BDt]J  •llnilnl  [i 
Mac*  trim  lb*  nHwij  Mallou  >iid  Ui«  Jloiuc  of  Farllxic 
IFF :  fnll  *lf  ir  of  thoAlpar  pabKc  pullara,  ntdlDg-mani, 
innitiil&    Liberal  amiiKemcnU  made  Ibr  vLnler  sU;. 

ZNTBIUbAOBBN. 


GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

MoNs.  E,  RUCHTI,  Pbofbietor. 

This  new  and  beaaiifal  boose,  eI%«Dt1]-  silnated  in  its  own  groOBcU,  wiih  Ads 
TiewB  of  moftntaln  tcenery  on  Rll  Biii»,  contoim  S40  nNrara,  togMber  wit)i  Beecp- 
tioti,  BeadlDg,  and  BilliBrd  roomi,  tloae  Saloon,  etc.,  ate.  Ameriaia  owf  EmfMtk 
JmnHili,     Oinnibits  at  all  ilie  trnib*. 


A.IX  -  LES  -  B  AT-NSS. 


GRAND  HOTEL  D'AIX. 

E.  GUIBERT,  PROFUETOk. 

brnMrir  tha  Hotel  Imp^riale)-      ' 

:iwn.     Umnibas  at  all  the  trains. 

IN  TE  BLACKEN. 


HOTBL  jaNGFRAXTBLiaS. 

Mona.  "n^AOKSlB..  Proprietor. 
Th[>  flnMlui  IlnnM,  ■llnoleil  nn  n  Iwnalirul  eminence  dnmlTnlInn  tha  town,  comnilDdl 
moat  niRgntac«Dt  tIcwi  or  tbe  .Tnngrran  ind  oiher  K«narj.    It  pouh>m  tbe  grut  adranl- 
ag«  stkBvlng  feme  ftonta,  itandlDE  qalle  alDiie  in  Hit  mldit  Ot  Ut  ipaduu  Bvdea. 


BOTBL  BBAV  RIVAOB, 

Between  I«aiuiaiuie  and  Oadhy. 

Thu  splendid  Establishment,  just  constructed  on  a  grand  scale,  !s  situated  on 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spoU  on  the  Skon  o/tke  Lake  €f  Geneva^  surrounded 
by  an  En^ish  Park  and  Garden.  It  is  near  the  Steamboat  Landing  and  the 
English  Church ;  within  ten  minutes*  walk  of  the  Railroad  Sution  and  the  Citj. 
Its  superior  interior  airangements,  the  comfort  of  its  Private  ApartmatU,  PMic 
ParbrSf  and  Repding-Booms  will  offer  all  desirable  attraction  to  traTellen.  Re- 
duced prices  for  protracted  stays  and  for  the  Winter  Season.  Constant  com- 
munication with  the  City  and  Railroad  Station  by  Omnibus. 

This  is  the  most  desirable  spot  from  which  to  make  all  the  Excursions  on 
Lake  Geneva.  Only  one  half-hour*s  sail  on  the  Lake  from  the  Castle  of 
Chillon,  and  three  hours  from  Geneva. 

A.  RXTFBNAOHT,  Propiietor. 

CANNES.  FRANCE. 

HOTEL    BEAU    SITE. 

Splendidjjirst-class  Ifotelj  o/JEuropean  reputcAum, 

120  Bedrodms;  Saloons  adapted  for  eveiy  ClasB  of  Travden;  Ibie 
Braakfluit  and  Dining  Booms;  Smoking^  BTTJiTART),  and  BEADDfO 
BOOHS.  Oonvenation  Saloon. 

The  finest  sitoation  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  a  grand  Onoge 
Garden,  adjoining  Lord  Brougham's,  commanding  magnificent  views. 

English,  French,  and  German  Spoken. 

OMNIBUS  ATTENDS  ALL  TBAINS. 

GEORGES  GOTTGOLTZ, 

Pix^ritttw. 


WATCHES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Chronometers  and  Half  Chronometeis.  SeJf-iuindivg  repeaters, 
independent  seconds,  quarters' of  seconds  for  races,  and  plain  Watdi- 
es.  Every  Watch  is  guaranteed.  Ladies^  Wakhea  plain  or  richly 
deatrated. 

EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  JEWELRY, 

PAINTINGS  ON  ENAMEL,  PORTRAITS, 

SINGING  BIRDS. 
The  choice  in  thia  Establishment  is  so  varied,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  much  cheaper  than  in  America,  that 
the  opportunity  of  purchasing  should  not  be  lost. 
Same  Hoase  in  Farli,  5  Rue  Sorlbe. 


Hotel  A  Pension,  Sonnenberg*, 

Near  IiUCERNEy  Switaserland. 

This  BstAbUshmeat  beaotlftill j  titiuted  on  the  Sonnenbergr,  near  lucerne,  br  mmm  call- 
ed the  Little  RigU  nwmg  on  a  more  modest  ecale  all  the  beantlftil  rlewa  for  whkh  tbat 
monntain  is  so  eelebrateo.  To  perMme  having  the  intentkm  to  efltet  a  cnre  of  their  i»*tfth 
throogh  the  means  of  Petit  Lalt  or  Lait  de  Cbevre,  this  bonse  oflsra  every  fodacement. 

BERLIN  and  DRESDEN^ 

ROBERT  THODE  &  CO., 

AHEBICAN  BAHKEBS. 

DRBSDEN:  WilBdmifer-StraM^  Ko.  1,  in  coQuectioii  with  tlia 

n.  fk  Conaulate. 

BBRUN :  Friadrich  -  Btnuwei  No.  171. 

United  States  OoTornment  Seeoritiesr  as  well  as  Drafts  on  America,  Sogland.  and  nmooeL 

bonght  and  sold. 
Reading-Rooms  fbraisbed  with  EngllBh  and  American  Papers. 
PoBt-Omce  well  attended  ta 
Packages  of  all  kinds  forwarded  to  America. 
Trayeiers*  Luggage  received  and  stored. 

80BWALBA0B. 

THE  ALLEE  SAAIi; 

OB, 

HOTEL  DE  PROMENADE. 

A  First'Clats  House,  containing  Concert  and  HeaeKng-Rooms,  Batk-Roams,  ftc 
N.B. — ^There  is  a  banking-office  connected  with  the  honse,  where  drafts  will  le 
cashed  at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 


CHARLES    HIESS, 

No.  8  ORABEir,  VIDIirA. 

Manufteturer  and  WholenUe  and  ReUil  Dealer  in  all  kftids  of  CIGAR  PIPES,  TTBG8,  MOUTU. 
PILCKS.    Amber  wroaght  into  any  pattern  at  the  shortest  notice. 

KAinJFACIQRT  OP  GABVED  OAK  FUBHUUBB. 

LOUIS  &  SIEGFREED  LOVINSON, 

Ko.  8  UMIKK  BEN  IINDSN,  BEBLQT. 

A  large  assortment  of  Porfc-folloe,  Kasy  Chairs,  Wardrobes,  Tables,  Wrifctng-Deska,  Ctoek  Gases. 
etc.,  oonstantlj  on  liand.    llANurAGSToaT,  No.  44  DonorassN  Steasss. 

HOTEL  SE  BELLE  VUE,  Berne. 

Admirably  situated  close  to  the  ^^  Monnaie  Federale,**  with  a 
beautiful  Garden  and  Terrace  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the 
"  Alped  de  I'Oberland."  Very  good  house,  recommended  to  Ea- 
glish  travelers  for  its  comfort  and  excellent  accommodation. 


8CHAFFHACSEN-NEBHAD8EN— RHINEFAM-. 


SOHWJUIViHH'H'Or  BUTUli. 

■ne  SoavrnnvOF  (tnii'sTHUr  cnlu-gad)  la  faunrn  tn  AnHrloui  tnT«l«n  u  meortko 
bMt  holela  In  Swilisrliiiid.  lu  p»IUaD,  appoalu  tba  celebrated  "FhIIb  or  the  Bhlne,"  la 
nu^lflcoDt.  Fins  Puk  ud  Oudsn.  trnrfialed  puonmic  view  of  the  Alpi.  Hedthj 
ellnuu.  Charch  Serilc*.  Fair  Trent  Flahlng.  Prfcea  moderate.  Arraugemeota  for  F*ia- 
UIm.    Hotel  Omidbusa  it  SchalTluaaea  MdNeahaiueii. 

SMITH'S  ALBION  HOTEL. 

Situated  on  the  Quay,  and  conunanding  a 
splendid  view  of  the  river. 

A  most  comfortable  family  Hotel,  kept  by  an 
English  lady.  Table>d'Hote  at  hcdf  past  five 
o'clock. 

AmecTcan,  English,  and  French  Newspapers. 


GEMD  HOTEL  CHAWM,  j 

'     NICE. 


Open  all  the  Year. 

Southern  Aspect. 


BADEN-BADEN. 


The  season  commences  the  1st  of  May,  and  con« 
tinues  tmtil  the  81st  of  October. 

The  mineral  waters  are  excellent,  and  the  best 
physicians  hold  them  in  high  consideration.  Fifty 
thousand  visitors,  whose  stay  at  Baden-Baden  is  more 
or  less  extended,  here  enjoy  pleasures  the  most  ele- 
gant and  the  most  recherche. 

Concerts^  halls^  theatres^ .  races,  hunts  —  nothing  is 
wanting  in  this  terrestrial  paradise,  which  has  no 
equal  in  the  world. 

Travelers  arrive  with  the  greatest  facility  by  the 
numerous  railroads  that  concentrate  at  this  point. 
The  hotels  are  excellent,  and  the  prices  reasonable. 

FONDA  DE  LA  ALAMEDA, 

IftAXiAOA,  SPAIN. 

This  ilnt-€lMB  home  is  finely  rttnated  Ib  the  prinefpsl  part  of  the  dty,  on  the  pohUc 
Promenade,  and  managed  by  the  proprietors, 

BRUNEm  BROTHERS. 


HOTEL  ITANaLEIXKBX  (Zni^liacher  Hof).— FBAOUE. 

Pkoprietor,  Mr.  F.  HXJTTIG. 

This  flrst^rate  Establishment  is  mnch  fireqaented  by  Bnjriish  travelers  for  its  nioderato 
charses,  oamfbrt,  and  cleanliness.  It  Is  situated  near  the  Railway  Sution  and  PosMMBce. 
Table  d*hAte,  4  o'clock.  Dinner  k  la  carte  or  at  ilxed  price  at  any  hoar.  Engliah  newspapers. 
Bngllah  and  French  spoken. 


To  AMERICANS  VI8ITINO  EUROPE. 

Wll.  JAMES  ADAMS,  Publisher  of  BtLUisBA«*s  JUilwat  and  8nAM  NATWAnoir  CHpums  Ibv 
Gbbav  Bbraoi,  Ibclamdi  and  the  Comtimbmt  ov  Eusopc,— Lomboh,  flO  Flbst  Sraasx  (E.  C). 


VMs  obtained  to  Unitsd  Statis  PasstoctSi  Passport  Cases,  TrsTclIing  Mapi,  TrsTelliaf  Bags* 
Cooiler  Bags,  Portmanteaus,  Ossh  Bells,  Ksapsacks,  Kailway  Rugi,  Waterproof  and  Dust  Proof 
Coats,  TraTellen*  Writing  Cases,  Inkstands,  Door  Fastenen,  Luggage  Labels,  and  TiaTelliiv  Sosp. 


The  httest  Editions  of  Musbat's,  Blaok's,  HASpsa*a,  and  BaADSBAW*a  Bamaa  and  Foksiom 
Hawd-books,  FasNCB,  GbbmaM|  ItauaKi  and  SrANiau  DionoHAniss  and  pBBAaa  Books,  STerr 
description  of  Stetiooery  for  TravellerB,  PMyglot  Washing  Books,  and  every  leqaisite  for  TraTsi* 

IsrS. — EaFSBISJICBU  COUBR^  C^OiOID^ 

N  X  2       '      " ~''  ' 


COLOGNE. 


HOTEL  DU  NORD. 

The  only  first-class  Hotel  contiguous  to  the  Central  Station, 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  Rhine.  200.  I^ms  and  Saloons.  Fine 
View  over  the  Rhine.  Garden  and  Baths.  French  Cook.  Om- 
nibuses at  every  Train.  Sale  of  choice  Rhine  Wines  for  exporta- 
tion, &c.    Tariffs  in  every  room. 

Siot  and  Cold  Botha  in  the  Hotel 

Ov&r  48,000  vUUora  stop  at  this  hotel  yearly. 

FRIEDRICH  h  WIE8»Froprl6t«rg. 

HOTEL  DE   HOLLANDE, 

MAINZ. 

S^SRD.  BXUDING-KN",   I>i?oprietor. 

Opposite  the  landing-place  of  the  Rhine  Bteamera,  and  near  the  Bailway  Station. 
It  is  most  pleasantly  sitoated,  and  is  one  of  the  best  on. the  l^bine  for  the  accom- 
modation of  families  and  toarots.  Mr.  Bndingenf  the  new -proprietor,  has  newly 
famished  the  hotel  thron^ont,  and  hopes,  by  unremitting  attention  and  moderate 
prices,  to  merit  the  patronage  of  English  and  American  travelers.  Mr.  Bodingea 
exports  the  bm  Rhine  and  MoseUe  Wines. 

HOFF  BROTHEKS, 

BLEU>EH-8TRASSE,  1, 
FRANKFORT  •  ON  -  THE  -  MAIN, 

KBEP  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND 

••-  »         • 

J^  Large  -A-ssortment  of 


FOUR  SEABONS  HOTEL, 

TUFIM-ClMiIIotd  li  lUiiBtBl  In  Uw  u«  MubsiUu  fitmt,  vhUi  to  J11MI7  eouUuad  «• 
at  tha  Amu  BtnMi  In  Qcnuor,  u  nil  fcr  111  ufniftuut  ud  gnod  boDdlii^  u  At  U>  baiEtlfBl 
anumaiiUl  pmmadr.  It  ii  UU4  op  Ib  ■  iDiBrisa  ilTl*.  e«iiMiilii(  clcgua  mat  taolut,  tat 
linmim  nil  Um  aHdarti  KtcpigTuhinwU  ol  t  tm-nu  — '■'■"•'■t*"'  Tfaa  cbirgH  mn  mudinu 
■sd  hod.  ADO.  Si 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE, 

DEUTZ,   COLOGNE. 


This  first-class  and  splendid  Hote]  is  sitnated  by  the  side  of  the 
Rhine,  at  Settta,  tyjpogite  Go^>ffK^  and  oommands  6eavti^  vietet 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  The  aceommodation  is  nnsarpaHsed, 
there beingoxtens^ve  Snttea  of  Apartmentr elegantly fnmished  for 
Families,  and  comfortable  Rooms,  Saloons,  Ac,  for  Gentlemen. 
Patronieed  by  Her  Majesty  Qneen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albart, 
Owing  to  the  ooropletion  oftbeNev  Bridge  and  CcntrallRailway 
Station,  Daute  basbecome  a  dearable  residence  for  Viators.  With- 
in a  fete  minutes'  waif:  or  ride  of  the  Central  Station^  it  is  qniet 
and  free  from  the  noise  of  that  locality.  Omnifmeeg  to'andj¥om 
each  TVaitt,  Dorii^  .the  summer  months  a  Band  of  Hosio  plays 
in  the  Gardax  <^the  Hotel. 


BOTEL  DB  BATX^RB, 

HUinOH.— Fromeoaden  Flats. 

Mk.   LOUIS    WAELZEL,    Hanaokx. 

'  Ttab  nit  hotel  eonUtni  KW  rooDa  ud  11  alooiii.  Tbs  pnprlator  hu  ncntiT  vntmlr 
rmantod  tba  bole),  aim]  hugpAred  do  cipm»  In  SEtlnB:  It  up  odUi  cleEAnUT  and  ensfiirC- 
■blf.    Hot  And  Cold  BAlbB.    CArrlagn  In  iba  botcl.    Oinnibas  to  ancl  rnim  ocb  tnim. 

AmericAii,  SUKllBh,  nnd  other  K(Hr>pAiwr»  kept.  Kngltth  And  Ftencb  *n>kni.  Tabl^ 
d-hAte  It  1  anO  o'clock.  FrlTate  Dinners  and  I.  lA  Ca)^  at  modsrale  pricfL  At  all  hoar*. 
Sngllab  And  Freueh  Quldea  conalAnilj  In  the  hotel. 


HERMAIVJV    MANZ, 
BOOK  AND  PRINT  SBLLBR 

...  TO 

HIS  KAJBSlT  THE  EIlTa  OT  BAVASIA. 

MUMICH—Bileimer  Street,  NOa  8, 

Flints,  Fbotogprti^  of  all.fflzBs,  fieUgiotiB  Ghr«BO&,  Bookg, 

A  Oolleetion  of  some  7000  Fhotographio  Oartes  de 

Yifiite  taken  fnm  Ancient  and  Uodem  Faint- 

in^B,  Views,  Hapi,  Tanohnits .  oomplete, 

&o.,  &o..  &o. 


W.  KALLMAN    «fe    CO., 

•American  Bankers, 

No.  23    Qraben,  VIEISTN'A.. 

EXCHANGE  OF  MONET, 

CIRCULAR  NOTES, 

and  CHECKS,  etc.,  etc. 

PARIS. 

KELLNER  &  GO., 

Coach  Jflanuf actor y, 

135  BOULEVABD  HAUSSMAN. 

FURNISHER  TO  SEVERAL  FOREIGN  COURTS. 

■  ■  -  ■  -  m 

PARIS. 

Horses    and    Carriages.   " 

American  Livery  Stables 

.OP 

icons.  BOKORB, 

33  Rue  Jean  Goujon  ( Champs  Ely /sees). 

HENRY    ULLRICH, 

VIENNA— Lngeck,  No.  8, 

QLA88    MANUFACTURER/ 

QiBJunaa  ohoicb  ov  dinngr  and  sbssert  sits, fanct  QO(x»,mo. 

AGBNT  IK  NkWTORK.  • 

^  ~     FRANCIS  HIESS,  ' 

.    7  Kaemtnerstrasse,  VIENNA, 

MANUFACTURER  OP 


HOTEL    DE    BELLEVUE, 

BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM. 

Mb.  £.  DREMEI^  Paoiiuetbb. 

This  UDriTslled  Establishment  b  beautilnllj  situated 
on  I^ace  EoyalA,  the  most  lovely  part  of  the  city,  tA- 
joioing  the  King's  Palace^  one  front  on  the  Place,  ao- 
oUier  CD  Rve  Soyale,  the  prindpal  ab-eet,  and  another 
on  the  Public  Park,  on  which  are  the  Soytd  Palaa, 
Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Houses  of  Portia- 
meriL  This  EstabU&hmeat  still  maintains  its  rank  ss 
the  best  hotel  in  Brussels,  and  one  of  the  best  on  the 
Continent  Its  Table  fS6te  is  hi^Ij  TeCommended, 
and  wine  cellars  not  surpassed.  In  the  Reading-Room 
the  principal  American,  French,  German,  and  EngliA 
journals  may  be  fiTuzid».  including  "Haiper's  Weekly." 
Elegant  carriages  for  viratiiig  the  suburtis  and  Waterloo 
may  be  employed  at  its  stables  at  the  most  reasonable 
rates. 

Arrangements  for  the  winter  may  be  made  on  the 
most  moderate  terma 


WIESBADEN. 

■yiCTOBIA   HOTEL  (fonneriy  HOTEL  DURINGBB).— The  Proprieton 

cxpviH  to  imdn  thtlr  Usui  la  irerr  mpac*  ■  (omteuMa  ratdoue  tat  Uu  Int  tImi  of  Tnnl. 
HtkCKctlon  for  Ui«  «l«g*pc«  Hud  comfort  of  tfw  tpiirtm^nta,  fat  Ita  ucaUenl 
u  nodnkt*  ttattm.    Ttt  mltmUaa  ud  ncnalile  ml- 

Pwmuflit  AmbgBoatati  an  be  nude  for  tbe  wlBta  huoq  M  ffruUf  ndnoBd  prifica. 

J.  HELBACH  *  HOLZAPFEL,  Phopribtom. 


THE  GOLDEN  8T1R  HOTEL,  BONN. 

TMk  IM-nu  uid  UDrinled  Ilottl,  totroDind  b;  the  Enfllrh  Bnjml  Finllr,  NDbnllr  ud  0*at(r. 
liU>«i>tanMHtf*llol)>«lullnT8bdloD,>)idt>><lMlo~dl>«pUaHofU>»RUwiBtKialiii>U.  Tfai 
Pit™Wit,  Mr.J.  fkramimbnttWe  loiranmDand  tali  UmH  toToariiU.  TIm  wutaMM  mr* 
runliSfnl.  ind  «n>M«A  IhmaghoM  Ib  Um  tart  •Rk.Md  th*  vlivgH  an  esdante.  Awnnuu 
dniWUiFwInUrMbodpnUinlMi.  The  f^Wim  nmaaaU  Aw  rorlBirald ukwIndoiiiC 
tiM  ■bnle  Tmr.    SI.  tiMlluil  PUooa  b>  b»  fooiid  In  UiB  dUbndl  BttUiig-Ilo» 


JEWELERS  TO  THE  OOVBT  AT  BEBLdi', 
No.  8*  UNTER  DEN   LINDES, 

NEAR  THG  WOrrVJ.  DU  SOND,  AND  OPPOSITE  THE  UOTEI,  DE  BOUe. 

A  brm  M^nmrnt  of  DlMinodn.  P«^t,  «iid  Cnlonid  810BW,  m~nBt«d  ud  BDRHiidtad,  of  lb* 

BVt «iwiMt* loaU^.  AlumsaiirtBiHtif jBvdi7BidO(Unidan«rwa*pf IM4a*mBittih 

HOTEL   EMPEREUR  ROJtfAIN, 

Th1«  Ih»t-e1»-     .oltl  la  ifUiUBd  In  the  hesllhlMt  p«rt  of  the  dtT,  ipd  dctcrrw  tb*  »ttMi- 
tloD  (if  trm-  f»r  lu  cl»Blli>«i  nndernie  prlcei.  ■ud  wuVidrM  RpuKHMiiti.  part  of 

tbamonrl  de  ■  Unn  Burden.  Thii  Hotel  li  reeomiMnded  t.i  Lhe  paLniDic*  of  ItM  DO> 
WlilT  ud  Olrf,  «nd  t™«lB™  of  ■[!  omIod..  Bicellent  cnliloe  d  U,  «r(*.  ud  Bi«-r«« 
priTi»<UnJM»UU»lKinriif  Ihedm    ««''*■*«**«' •'"^iSijaJS'SSrfSS?*" 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  METZ, 

METZ,  FRANCE. 

KEPT  BY 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

AND  BATHS, 
T^I  E  S  B  j^r>  E  ]sr. 

BEST  SITUATION, 

OPPOSITE  THE  EUBSAAL, 

PABK,  AND  THEATBE. 

200  ROOMS  and  40  BATHS. 

HOTEL    ROSE, 

WIESBADEN. 

A  first-clMfl  establishment,  recentlj  enlarged  and  fitted  np  widi  eveiy  modeni 
convenience  and  improTement  Standing  in  its  own  extensiTe  and  beantifnl  gar- 
dens, in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  close  to  the  establishment  of  the  Konaal,  it  has 
long  been  fiivorablj  known  and  patronized  bj  American  and  English  finnilies. 

Table  d'Hste  at  1  and  at  5  oVloek. 

LADIES*  DRAWING-ROOMS.  SMOKING-ROOM.  READING-BOOM 
SUPPLIED  WITH  AMERICAN,  ENGLISH,  AND  fUENCH  PAFEB& 

COLD  AKD  HOT  MINERAL  BAIHB  IN  THE  HOTEL, 

nippliad  with  water  ftom  the  HOT  SPRING  (Koohbrannen). 

HAEFFNER  BROS.,  FMprieton. 


VICTORIA    HOTEL, 

DRESDEN. 

This  first-rate  Establishment, 

SITUATED  NEAB  THE  OBEAT  PUBLIC  FBOHENADE, 

Combines  Oamfort  with  Eleganc€y 

and  has  the  advaDtage  of  possessing  a 

SPACIOUS  AND  BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN. 

Two  Superior  Tables  d'Mote  Daily. 
Privaie  Dinners  at  any  hour,     D-uring  the  Winter^ 
Moard  and  Lodging  at  venj  moderate  priees. 

CARL  WEISS,  Proprietor. 

AU    PETIT    BAZA.B, 

NEWitARKET  13,  Comer  of  FRAUENSTASSE,  DRESDEN. 
Oreat  Magazine  of 

.     DEES8  GOODS  AOT  BEADT-MABE  aOTHMO. 

Manti/actort/  ofihtfanw^U 
Saxon  Damaak  TABLE-LINEN  and  SHEEnNQ-. 

READY-MADB  UNDEHCI.OTHES.    EMBROIDESIES. 
JOSEPH    M£YER. 


HOTEL  DE  BELZXVIEir, 


BfMan.  KAT8ER  A  FRAlfKR  Pioj^leton. 
TtjiN  fine  lar^  EstaMishmpnt,  gittiat«d  on  the  banks  of  lie 
Kibe,  )>etween  tlie  two  besiutifiil  bridfres,  &cing  tlie  Thestre.  the 
Museum,  and  Oathnlic  Calhcdral,  adjoining  the  Brussels  Terraw, 
and  oiipiisite  the  Koyal  Palace  and  Green  Vault,  contains  One 
Ilnndrvd  Front  Rooms.  These  Apartments  combine  Elegance 
andComTort,  and  most  of  them  fronting  either  the  TTieatre  Square, 
or  public  Walks  and  Gardens  of  the  Hotel,  command  fine  vievs 
of  the  Kivcr,  Bridges,  and  distant  Mountains,  The  Gardens  of 
the  Hotel  afford  its  Guests  an  agreeable  and  private  Promenade. 
Table  d'llote  at  one  and  five  o'clock.  Private  ainners  at  any  hour. 
To  families  or  ungle  persons  desirous  of  taking  apartments  for  the 
winter,  very  advantageous  arrangements  will  be  oSered,  and  eveiy 
effort  made  to  render  their  residence  in  the  Hotel  pleasant  and 
comfortable. 


BOTBL  DV  JVRA,  DlJon. 

M.  DAVID,  Pnprietw. 

Thii  flm-rate  Hoiel  ii  (he  iie«rest  to  the  Bulwa;  StAtioo,  tbe  CathedrBl,  ul 
the  Public-Garden  Saloon*.  Apartments  and  Hoatni  for  Fimilies.  Tail*- 
d'UotB.  Fiivmta  Carriiges  fur  hire  by  tba  hoar.  Engliih  SmnpafBO.  Obh 
nibiue*  to  coove;  Puiengen  to  and  from  escli  Train.  En^iib  qxAta.  Tba 
greatMt  attention  is  paid  to  Engliah  Visiton. 


ROMAN  EMPEROR  HOTEL, 

FRANKFORT^ON-THEMAIN, 

A  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE, 

OF  EUROPEAN  CELEBRITY 

and  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION, 

MUCH  FBBQUSMTBD  BY  AMBBICAN  AND  ENGLISB  TRAVXLERS. 

Distingaished  for  its  elegance,  comfort,  and  courleoas  attention 
to  its  guests. 

Messrs.  L6HR  h  ALTEN, 

Proprietors. 

HOTEL    DUNORD, 

FVanX^art-onrthe-Main. 

MAX    G-ROSSB3,  X>ropFietor. 

A  BEAUTIFULLY  FUKNISHED,  nKST-CLASS  HOUSE,  N£AB£ST  TO 

THE  RAILWAY  STATION,  AND 

In  Close  Proximity  to  the  Great  Sqnare. 


Frankf&rt-m^the-Main, 
CHARLES  VOLKERT,  TAILOR, 

ITo.  69  ZEIL,  First  Floor. 


HOTEL  DE  LUXEMBOURG, 

'  .   LUXEMBOURG. 

MoNs.  HASBERT,  Proprietor. 


HAMBURG. 


STREIT'S     HOTEL,. 

This  SuFBBiOB  FibbT'Class  Hotel 

FAMILIES  AND  G 

Ib  admirably  situated  on  the  Jong 
tensive  views  of  the  Alst«r  Basio,  an' 

for  visitors;  uDrivi^ed  acconimodatiOD,  combining  comfort  and 
elegance,  with  all  the  luxuries  of  home.  This  Hotel  has  for  a 
number  of  years  secured  a  patronage  of  the  highest  respectabil- 
itjr,  and  Mr.  Streit,  the  proprietor,  will  spare  no  endeavors  to  give 
satisfaction.     Table-d'Hote  at  4  o'clock. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
FRIEDRICH    BOHLER, 

ZBZL,  6*.  HBZT  DOOR  TO  THB  POST-OFFICE. 
PBIXB  MBDAI.S,  Lradm.  ISCa. 

UANUFACTORT  OP  CARVED  STAOHORN  AND  IVORT  OBNAHSNTS,  CASVKD 
WOOD  WORK.  Pnrnltim,  ud  Ttacj  Ohjeeti. 

CLOCKS,  LAUPS,  BBOKZSS,  OHINA,  FANC1  ABTICLKS  at  ner  ' ^-— 

SPBCIALTIB8  uf  Gornun  ApUclo. 

VIENNA  BRONZES.  Hanncur,  LuUiBr,  iDd  lleenclmni  Gooda. 

BTISSIAN  LRATHER  ArtfclH  In  ill  VirfeUs). 


GENOA.-HOTEL  DE8  QUATRE  NATIONS. 

CEVASCO  BROTBSR8,  Fioniirou. 


Thli  holel.  fimnerlr  tbe  Palagn  Mirihttt  Semi,  can  be  tOoagtj  reoonutwadetL    It  U  !■ 

one  of  tbe  beat  «ltn«lloii«  InGenos,  overlooking  the  w-     1V-...1- in  «-.• . 

roonu,  modenW  etaargea,  clunliDeea.  eicallent  Ubie  d'b 
KTMl  UtenUan  uidclvlthy.tbeeiiidfortorvltillorB  belDE 
ptopiletarB.  OMNIBUS  TO  THE  RAILWA? 


.  'looking  Ibe  Bes.    Tnrelen  will  flnd  t«t  good 

clunliDeea.  eicallent  UbIe  d'bAM,  w  mil  u  piinie  Krritr,  wid 
_  ... . ...1-1. —  >■-'-- mnmilled.    EoKUib  ipokCD  by  lbs 


STATION. 


GBAND   HOTSL    COLLET, 

Je  Imperiale  and  &0  £lua  de  Li'ImparatFlofl*  QeKr  Plsm 

I.ouiB.le-Gf  rand . 
la  of  ment  conHnietkin,  Bad  IB  raeummeDded  for  lU  fluff  altnaUoD,  whMli  li 
Ht  In  the  cltr.    It  conUini  flne  bmllT  ipaitmentf,  Readlng'Sooiii,  Table- 
la  caiU.    iDtetpretere  lu  ittendnDce. 

i.TOiffs,  mANCa. 


HOTEO.   ST.  ANTOINB, 


SOHMITT-SPAENHOVEN, 
ANTWERP. 

FUSS  SORO,  Hanagflr. 


J.  COSTIGAN  &  CO., 

Bouse,  Estate,  and  General  Commission 

^QENTS, 

5  RcE    Scribe,  PARIS.  , 

Sale  and  Purchase  of  Properliea,  J<^miture,  Pkturee,  HtwUet, 
and  Works  of  Art  of  every  description, 

AAnatagu  to  Americans  pnrcluiAinfr  thionffli  J.  Cootigkn  &  Co. : 

lit.  Tbe  Snt  hoasea  onlv  are  treated  with  in  each  case- 
!d.    The  parchaaerbas  the  benefit  of  ih«  roll  diacoont  orer  5  per  cenL 
Sd.    The  purchaiea  are  warehoused  free  of  coat  for  Ulj  lenglli  (^  titae. 
4tb.  And  are  packed  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world  free  of  any 
other  than  the  {ncker  and  aliipper'a  charges. 

Ameriouu  will  find  every  piotaction  in  Uking  fbrnislied  Honsef 
or  Apartments  tluoogh  Hessrs.  COSTIfiAN  A  CO.,  who  have  alwaji 
on  theii  lists  a  considerahle  nnmber  of  private  ooea  confldad  TO 
THEK  0NL7,  and  oflbred  at  TERT  LOW  FBICEB. 


■  O.  KAH,  KuAOiL 
nil  hotua  ts  dtaUad  In  the  flnot  poitlUoii  In  fi«das-BadaD,  tminedUUIr  oppaalM  Om 
IMiikbatle  and  ConterMtlaB-HoBW.    ^IsodUIr  farabtatd.    Fine  WiDt  -  C«IUr.    CoWuc 
not  rarp«Nd  bj  (sj  In  Qwoiaoj. 

LAUSANNE. 
HOTEL    BICHE    MONT, 

KEPT  BY  F.  EITTEB. 
HOTEL  DE  PARIS,  STRASBOURQ,  FRANCE. 


mpeeirullr  oflFn  Ma  (nufiil  ae 


„ . u  will  be  (pand  on  hb  panisnaiai 

mfirtaUa  and  HltaTactiH?.    Uhamea  Dsdcrala.   BiwkM, 


HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE, 

BADEN, 

A.  Bo«ul«T,  PropiletOT. 


It  Bccamrj  to  enluse 
■putmmt^  Btogut  Mttt 
dcr  Iba  IminedlaU  iDpar 


n  in  Baden.    Tb<  Id 


„ „ br  the  BW  of  ilihan.. 

oer  Hn  imnnniau  iDiHriDlMidaDM  of  lb*  Praprletor.wbosadewan,)?  tbCMn^aBKiw- 
tantbn  and  exee^lngl;  moosrat*  prtMs,  to  merft  the  mttlnaed  natnmi^  of  fl  i—  ili  ■■ 
Tleitors.  '■TlmeV'dic.,  and  other  jaurnalt.  The  frine*  af  tUa  Hotel  an  KfHMd  ef  tbe 
bat  qnall^  In  Baden,  nxed  moderate  charvw  Ibr  everr  thing. 
Bnaktut.  4i  kra.    Tabla-d'Hols  H  oik,  1 1.  M  kr. ;  at  ,^m,  1  R.  4B  ki 

malolng  sole  Proprietor,  will  apare  no^palD*  to  deaerri-  " •■" 

Open  during  thg  winter,    EnglJ«h  li  ipokeD. 


HOTEL  GIBBON,  LAUSANNE. 


HITTER-ROSSBIi,  Proprialor. 


BRACE'S  DOELEN  HOTEL, 

AMSTERDAM. 


~  SitMottdin  tktanln  of  the  Town,  an<l  moat  conrenienC  for  VUiton  OD  pleunre 
or  bodiMM.  It  coaimanda  a  ipiaittid  viexi  of  die  QuagM.  Ac  ;  and,  boing  con- 
ducted on  a  liberal  scale,  it  i«  patronixed  hj  the  highal  claiia  of  todrty  in  Bet- 
land.  It  is  also  mnch  frequentod  by  Travelers  for  the  comfort  ood  fint-rate  ac- 
commodation it  affords,  ai  well  as  fur  the  inrarlabte  cirility  ihown  to  vJaitort. 
OM  and  Korm  BaiAi  nay  be  had  at  any  Amt.  Carriage* /or  hire.  Talde  d'Hote 
fit  half  past  4,  or  diaur  a  laxarU. 

HOTEL    DU    GEANT, 

Cohlenz. 
EiSENMAN  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 

This  first^lnss  Hotel  is  beautiiiilly  sUnated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  nearest  to  tiie  lan<]ing  of  the  Steam  Packets.  It  not 
only  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  River,  but  is  immediately 
o[^>08it«  the  Coads  of  EhreninUuein. 

This  highly-recommended  Establishment  combinea  Superior 
Accommodation  with  Moderate  Prices. 


rii.  »r<  ^  >^  crado  B  tia  WxBC^ 


Bom.  DB  i/Kxmars, 


GRAND  HOTEL  HE  ^SIBOUBG. 

J.  H03SK1.  Pivpnebr. 


nOTBL.  Amsterdam,  Holland. 


ANDREW   PK0E8LER, 

Bohemian  Glass  Manufacturer, 

No.  16  ECiSSMAEKT  STEEET, 
FR&ZIKFORT-ON-TBELBtAIN. 

The  aarm  House  as  WM.  HOFMANN,  m  Prague. 

A..   j^SHEE    Sd    CO., 

BOOKSELLERS. 

BERLIN,  Ha  11  Untw  den  Linden. 

laijaM  Hock  DtBDirlllh,  PreDCb,  ■DdOennln  Booki  on  tbi  Continent  ofEnniM.  ODidC- 
Book»  Tor  Ttnvelen  <"  H>rp«r'i  Onlde'.).  Select  ttoek  of  rare  and  cnrlooi  booke.  Pnbliih. 
on  of  "Aiher'B  Bngllih  Collocllon  of  BrlUeb  and  AmerlcaD  Antbtua." 

Gnlde.BoolE  ef  the  New  Jersey  Central  Rallrtad. 

New  Jena;  Ccntnil  nallnMd,  ud  lu  Cmniectlona  throDirh  tbe  Coal-Flald*  of  Pmairt 

vnl*.    Iftno,  Flrilbli  Cloth,  tl  00;  Paper,  TD  cents. 

Fduubid  bt  harper  A,  BROTHRRS,  Nnr  Ton. 

Tk«"ampi«w  BUMbatli  H«tol,  neana-Basnln  Blinb«titi 

Fnyrigtor,  Johun    Heott.     ThbUoMlliiltiBM  Id  Owemin  sTilia  AnitrUii  c»plul,s«r 
St.  iutpiiHi'i  Sqiun,  wid  muBli  ftvqimited  bj  Ya^Mt  ud.Amerlan  IkmlliM  tot  misr  71  - 
put:  hu  been  enUrelr  MKt  Umronghlr  Rpm1nd.ind>U  Ita  ■partiMnli  iwvIt  *ad  drgutlr  I 
□Uhed  bT  Iti  aew  nnprlMon.     llBiidioma  dtiilaff-noiiUa  um  dlnlnic-lulL  inth  nrdeD.  nu 
ud  nmklDi  PMnu,  lutTa  bon  adiM.    KV'    ' " 


a. PLACE  DBS  aamaamL 

■       ENGLISH  CHEMIST,  GENEVA. 

QEO.  BAK£R. 
Fnicitpilcini  onftOfT  pnpu«d ;  AniriasandEaclMi  FstcBiMMIelBa;  non<KinUiiii  Prn. 

•BUloBi;  Suitoiii,  UngTtM,  ud  Bod«  Wat*';  Twa,  BlHuiIi,Ctmek>n:  (iM  Tvn,  Khtrrf.Uu- 
aaU,  Bapcr  U^sac,  etc ;  Baia'a  Pal*  Ala  and  BaicUji'i  SIOBt    InfOBaUoii  to  tnnlan  iwdUf 


1 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE   PARIS. 


MADRID.  SPAIN. 


PALLOUL  FSKRE8. 


FONDA    DE    PARI8 


SEVILLE,  SPAIN. 


FAUtOUL  FHERES,  Propiictofn. 


FONDA     SUIZA 


CORDOVA,  SPAIN. 


FAIXOI^  FREBS8,  Propriatara. 


FONDA    DE    PARIS 


CADIZ,  SPAIN. 


FAIXOIiA  FRERE8,  Propriators. 


BBBVOORT  B0U8B,  New  Tork. 


This  well-knowD  Hot«l  li  looted  on  VUth  ATenne,  eoniar  of  Kgbth  Stnet,  sea 
-  —  Pirk,  one  of  the  moil  ddlgbimi  locoUoDi,  combiDlui!  Ui«  qalM  ntlnmiDt  or  ■ 
o  Willi  «*«r  uoesa  to  mil  pirti  of  Ibe  Cltj.    lite  Bmniort  bu  ilwiHbMak: 
nroprana  ^lUoE  the  Dnltwl  SUIes,  tin  plu  ipsa  *liicli  It  la  kapt  beliig  aH 


iDgtOD  Park,  one  of  the  moal  ddlgblfnl  locoUona,  comhiDlui;  Ui 

nuBakm  Willi  «aar  ue«s>  to  all  parti  of  IIh  Cltj.    TlMBreToci  

with  Knropeana  ^lUoE  the  Dnltad  SUIes,  the  plan  ipoa  which  It  la  kapt  beliig  aocta  u  lo 
■pecUIIjr  comnwDd  it  to  thoae  acciutonied  to  Baropcu  liahlu. 


MAISON  DORE 

HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT. 

Proprietor,  W.  B.  BORROWS, 

Fermetir  of  Ibe  ETEHETT  HOUSE, 
And  Proprietor  of  the  CONTIKEHTAL  HOTEL,  LONG  BRANCH. 

This  establishmeDt,  formerly  the  Union  Place  Hotel,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  comer  of  UNION  PLACE  and  BROADWAY,  in 
the  most  central  part  of  the  city. 

Dinners  and  Suppertt  at  the  shortest  notice. 


Kexxeb  i   Weavek,  Proprietors. 


CONTINENTAL    HOTEL, 

LONG  BHAHOB,  N.  J. 

Proprietor,  W.  B.  BORROWS  (late  of  Ererett  Honse,  \.T.  >, 

Also  of  the  HAISON  DOR£,  UiuaB  Sqiuze,  N.7. 


F.  DERBY  &  COMPANY, 

MERCHANT    TAILOBS 


AKD 


ZMPORTB&S, 

■t.  8  CUHTOH  PULCSB  (west  side  of  Broad  iray)|  . 

n:ew  YORK:, 

Have  the  good  fortune  to  announce  that  they  bare 
received  and  have  now  in  Store  a  complete  assort- 
ment of 

NEW  GOODS, 

BEING  XADB  TO  ORDER 

FOR  THE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  SALES^ 


THBOUOB 


Messrs.  BARLOW,  PAYNE,  &  CO., 

Manufacturers?  Agents^  I/mdon,       j 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  Gentlemen  of  taste  who 
appreciate  style  and  quality  in  Clothing. 

>n  Place,  8th  St.,  New  York. 

(Post-Offioa  BOK  JTa  1303.) 


OON^INBXTTAXi  HOTBIi, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

A  FlTat-Cla«a  Hotua,  poMeiiing  eveij  modem  improTemHit  for  promotiiig 
the  comfort  of  Tuitora,  uid  condDded  upon  a  Male  of  libenlitj  uniorpaBied  bj 
any  in  America.  GoeM*  are  eDtertained  on  eithtt  the  Enropean  or  American  plan 
*t  their  opdtm. 

HARPER'S  PHRASE-BOOK; 

OR, 

HAND-eOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK  FOR  TRAVELERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

BBIHQA 

Otildo  to  ConvvnatlonB  In  BnglUh.  Fiaocb,  Oflrmaii,  and  ItaUan, 

on  a  H«w  ukd  Improvod  Mstbod. 

LUtudtd  ta  aceoivnjf  "Harftr't  Hand-Booh  for  TVartbri." 


Wiaa»nelfniBtpllkKRtaufaTai»PreiuaniatimeflluHi 

Square  4to,  FlBiibls  Clotb,  $1  50. 

■  *' We  do  not  hMlUti  to  pnnioDDca  llii*  ths  beal-pr«p«red  Tolame  of  lt*elui  that  hu 
•nr  caoM  ondar  our  9jt.  B;  axpcrliDce,  Mr.  Fetrldie  hu  Mccrtalned  lAtt  I«  wasUd,  ar' 
he  hu  mide  a  Tolnnc  to  mMt  Iba  popular  deouuid.— jBaaCm  Jimmal: 


<T   LAWKEXCE  HAIX. 
-V  vrarxi. 


>  VI  K&E?XX  «  KBOTBBaS.  ;tc«  T«a 


^J 


"INMAN   LINE, 

For  Queenstown  and  Liverpool, 

XTnder  Contract  with  the  Govemments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 

United  States  for  Carrying  the  Mails. 


CITY  OP  CHESTER, 
C;iTY  OF  SICHMOND, 
CITY  OF  MONTREAL, 
CITY  OF  BRUSSELS, 
CITY  OF  BROOKLYN, 


CITY  OF  PARIS, 
CITY  OF  ANTWERP, 
CITY  OF  LONDON, 
CITY  OF  BALTIMORE, 
CITY  OF  WASHINGTON; 
CITY  OF  DURHAM, 


CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 
CITY  OF  BRISTOL, 
CITY  OF  LIMERICK, 
CITY  OF  DUBLIN. 
CITY  OF  HALIFAX. 


FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL, 

Every  Saturday  and  Every  Thursday,  from  Pier  45  Horth  River* 


RATES  OF  PASSAGE: 

FIRST  CABIN,  PAYABLE  IN  GOLD* 

FIRST  CABIN  to  Qaeenstown  or  Liverpool ^75 

Do.  to  London 80 

Do.  to  Rotterdam,  Hombarg,  Antwerp,  and  Havre 85 

Do.  to  Paris 90 

STEERAGE,  PAYABLE  IN  CURRENCY. 

STEERAGE  to  Liverpool,  Qaeenstown,  Glasgow,  or  Londonderry.. $80 

Do.         to  London,  throagh  by  Rail 85 

Do.         to  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Hamburg. 85 

Do.         to  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Paris 88 

Children  between  pne  and  twelve,  half  fare.    Infants  under  one  year,  fiee. 

From  Qaeenstown  or  LiTerpool: 

iSr  A  Steamer  leaves  Liverpool  every  TiTEaDAT  and  Thdrsdat,  embarking  Pas- 
sengers from  Queenstown  on  Wednesday  and  Fbidat.  .^i 

FIRST  CABIN,  15  and  18  Guineas,  or  $75  and  $90  Gold.  ChUdren  under 
1 2,  half  &re.    Infants  free. 

STEERAGE,  from  Liverpool,  Qaeenstown,  Glasgow,  or  Londonderry,  £6  Gs., 
or  ^34  U.  S.  Currency.     Children  under  12,  half  fare.     Infants,  $5. 

0*  Tickets  can  be  bought  on  this  side  at  the  above  rates  by  persons  wishing  to  bring 

out  their  friends* 

r- 

For  Passage  or  farther  information,  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices, 

JOHN  0.  DALE,  Agent,  16  Broadway,  New  York. 
WM.  INHAN,  Agent, 

Nos.  62  and  63  Tower  Boildings  South,  22  Water  St,  Liverpool. 

Ptalladelplilm  — O'DONKELL  A  FAULK,  409  Cbestnnt  Street;  Boston— K.  S. 
CKBAGH,  IW  State  Street:  Clilcago— F.  C.  BROWN,  89  West  Kenxle  Street;  I<on- 
don—BIVSS  A  ALLEN,  61  King  Willfam  Street ;  Paris— JXJLBS  DECOUB,  48  Rue 
Notre  Dame  dee  Victolree,  Place  de  la  Bontse ;  Hmmburs— FALOK  ACQ. ;  Hay'*. 
-WOOD  A  CO. ;  Antwerp— WM.  INMAN ;  B«Ilkst— JOHN  HoKSE,  58  and  06 
DoDegal  Quay ;  Qaeenstown- C.  &  W.  D.  SBYMOUR  it  CO. 
Oo2 
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"WHITE  STAR  LINK" 

New  York,  Cork,  and  LiverpooL 

The  latigest  six  afloat: 

OCEANIC,       BALTIC,  ADRIATIC, 

ATLANTIC,     REPUBLIC,    ANTARCTIC. 

Sailing  from  NEW  YORK  on  SATUBDAYS,  from  LIVERPOOL  oa 
THURSDAYS,  calling  at  CORK  HARBOR  each  way. 


fBOM  WHITE  STAB  DOCK,  PAYONIA  FEBBT,  JERSET  CITT. 

Passenger  accommodations  (for  all  classes)  nnrivaled,  comlnning 

SAFETY,  SPEED,  and  COMFOBT. 

Saloons,  State-rooms,  Smoking-room,  Bath-rooms,  Barbers*-shop,  etc., 
in  midship  section,  where  least  motion  is  felt. 

Piano  and  Library  provided.    VentikUton  perfect    Each  Sedion 
thoroughly  Warmed  during  Winter  months. 

These  vessels  hare  already  shown  themselves  to  be  MAGNIFICENT  SEA- 
BOATS,  as  well  as  extremely  hat ;  and,  owing  to  their  immense  site  and  strength, 
bnt  little  motion  is  felt,  even  in  heavy  weather. 

Bates :  Saloon^  $80  Gold ;  Sieeroige,  $30  Currency. 

Those  wiBbing  to  bring  out  friends  from  the  old  coantiy 
can  obtain  prepaid  certificates,  $88  carrency. 

Passengers  booked  to  and  from 

AMERICA,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  GERMANY,  FRANCE, 
AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  CfflNA,  etc. 

Ennirsioii  Tiokets  granted  at  Lowest  Bates.  Drafts  fim 
£\  upward. 

For  information,  apply  at  the  Company*s  Offices, 

19  Broadway,  New  Tork, 

J.  H.  SPARKS,  Agent;  or  to  ZSMAT,  IMRIB,  ft  CO., 

10  Water  8t»  LiTeipooL 


THE  ANCHOR  LINE 


OF 


TRANSATLANTIC   STEAMSHIPS 

SAIIi  BEGULABLT 

Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York, 

TO  AND  FROM  NEW  YORE  AND  GLASGO  W, 

OaUing  at  XOVILLB  (Londonderxy)  to  Land  and  Embark  Paswngen. 

Thete  flrst-class  8teamera  were  ballt  ander  epeclal  inspection,  expressly  for  THE  AT- 
LANTIC PA8SSNQBR  TRADE,  arethoroagUy  ventilated,  aredlTided  into  WATER  AND 
AIR  TIGHT  COMPARTBCENT8,  carry  Passengers  on  ONE  'TWEEN  DECK  ONLY,  are 
fitted  np  IN  EVERT  RESPECT  with  all  the  Modem  Improvementa  calculated  to  insure  the 
Safety,  Comfort,  and  Convenience  of  Passengers,  and  are  nnsnrpassed  for  kind  attention  to 
and  good  treatment  of  Passengers. 


THE  ANCHOR  UNB 

OF 

Peninsular  and  Mediterranean  Steam  Packets, 

SAILING  REODLABLT   BETWEEN 

Glasgow,  the  Mediterranean  Ports,  and  New  York. 

Excursion  Tickets  Granted  at  Reduced  Bates, 

The  round  voyage  by  these  steamers  presents  a  route  of  unequaled  interest :  Londonderry, 
QIant's  Causeway,  Glasgow,  River  Clyde,  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  Catania,  Venice,  Alexandria,  and  Trieste  being  all  embraced  within  the  circle 
of  their  sailings,  and  travelers  visiting  the  Holy  Land  will  find  this  route  via  Egypt  to  be 
the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious. 

These  steamers  are  replete  with  every  comfort  and  convenience,  and  nothing  has  been 
spared  in  the  arrangements  of  the  passenger  accommodations  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
classes  of  passengers  •  and,  as  the  fares  are  moderate,  the  attention  of  tourists  and  travelers 
is  specially  directed  to  the  steamers  of  this  Line. 

For  any  fhrther  information,  apply  to  Messrs.  HANDTSIDE  A  HENDERSON,  Glasgow 
and  Londonderry ;  to  HENDERSON  A  BROTHERS,  liverpool,  Chicago,  Leith,  Dundee, 
Christlania,  Gothenburg ;  or  to  • 

HEITOERSON  BROTHERS,  7  BowUng  Green,  New  York. 

Nkw  York,  February,  1871. 


North  QemuMi  Uoyd  Steamwhip  Line 


BBEMEN,  SOUXHAMFTON,  HAYBE,  and  VEW  TOBE. 

The  fiiTorltft  and  splendid  Iron  Mail  SteamBhipa, 

AMERICA,  BREMEN,  DBUTSCHLAND,     DONAU,  HAKSA« 

HERMANN,        MAIN,  NEW  YORK,  RHEIN,  ^^^^^ 

Leaving  Bremen  every  Saturday, 

"        Soutbampton  every  Tuesday, 
"        New  York  every  Batnrday. 
Also,  daring  the  Snmmer  Months, 

Leaving  Bremen  every  "Wednesday, 

"        Havre  every  alternate  Saturday, 

"        New  York  (via  Southampton)  evexy  Thnmday. 

CARRYING  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH  MAILS. 

BATES  OF  PASSAGE  VIOM  HEW  lOU. 


RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM  BREHEir,&c. 

FIRST  CABIN $120,  Gold. 

SECOND  CABIN 72,     ♦* 

STEERAGE 40.     ♦* 


FIRST  CABIN $lSO,Gdld. 

SECOND  CABIN. 72,     •* 

STEERAGE »S,     «* 


SteamsdUp  Line  between  Bremen, 
Sonthfunptony  and  Baltimore, 

by  the  new  Iron  Mail  Steamshipe, 

BERLIN,  BALTIMORE,  LEIPZIG,  OHIO. 

Leaving  Bremen  and  Baltimore  (via  Southampton)  evexy  other  VTed- 

needay. 


RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROBI  BREIIIEH. 

FIRST  CABIN 21 00,  Gold. 

STEERAGE 40,     " 


RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FBM  BALTQWRB. 

FIRST  CABIN $100,  Gold. 

STEERAGE 25.     " 


Steamship  Line  between  Bremen, 
Havre,  and  New  Orleans 

CVta  HAVANA), 

by  the  elegant  Iron  Mall  SteamshipB 

FRANKFURT,  HANOVER,  KOLN,  BREMEN,  NEW  YORK,  HERMANN. 

Sailing  evezy  Fortnight  dnxing  the  Season. 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM  B.  0RIRAB3. 


RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM  BREMEN. 

FIRST  CABIN $136,  Gold. 

STEERAGE 40,     ** 


FIRST  CABIN $150,  Gold. 

STEERAGE 45,      ** 


AGENTS  OF  THE  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD,  Bramen.-Keller,  Wallia, «  Poetlefhwaite^ 
Southampton  and  London ;  Fhilllpps,  Graves,  Phinipps,  ib  Co.,  London ;  L*Herbette, 
Kane,  A  Co.,  Havre  and  Paris;  Wm.  Kennedy,  and  DeXeenw,  Phlllppaen,  A  Roee,  Ant- 
werp; Wambersle  &  Son,  Rotterdam;  A.  Schumacher  A  Co.,  Baltimore;  Bd.  F.  Btock- 
meyer,  New  Orleans ;  H.  Upmann  A  Co.,  Havana ;  and 


OELRICHS  &  €Om  KBW  TORBL. 


LIYERPOOL  &  NEW  YORK  STEAMERS. 
CaiT3ring  the  United  States  IBails. 


MA2mATTA2f, 

IDAHO, 

NEVADA, 

MnmESOTA, 

DAKOTA, 

WTOMINO, 

WISCONSIN, 

NEBRASKA, 

MONTANA. 

The  above  SteameiB  are  new,  of  the  lai^est  clags,  and  bailt  ex- 
pressly for  the  tr&de.  Have  five  watei^tight  bulkheads,  and  car- 
ry experienced  officen,  sarf^eone,  and  BtewardeseeH.  The  saloon 
accommodations  and  attendance  are  nneurpasBed  by  any  Atlantic 


unm  pRDi  uTEBPoni  aid  nv  tori  o^  teosesbats. 

(OOling  at  Qaaenstown  to  land  and  reoeiTO  Hails  and  Paaaengen.) 


PASSAGE. 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  J80,  Gold. 
liverpool  to  New  York,  £16  or  £18,  Stg.  (wccndlDa  to  SMmoaa). 


AGENTS. 

GT7I0N  &  CO.,         "WILLIAMS  &  GUION, 
.   Liverpool.  New  York. 


8TBAMBR8 

OF  THB 


GENERAL  TRANSATLANTIC  CO. 


PEKEIBE, 
VILLE  DE  PARIS, 
ST.  LAURENT, 
VILLE  DU  HAVRE, 
EUROPE, 
WASHINGTON, 
VILLE  DE  BREST, 
NOUVEAU-MONDE, 


ATLANTIQUE, 

FRANCE, 

PANAMA, 

VILLE  DE  ST.  NAZAIRE, 

VILLE  DE  BORDEAUX, 

LOUISIANE, 

FLORIDE, 

MARTINIQUE, 


GUADELOUPE, 

DESIRADE, 

GUYANE, 

SONORA, 

CARAIBE, 

CACIQUE, 

CARAVELLE. 


Postal  LiDes  of  the  General  Transatlantie  Co. : 

From  HAVRE  to  NETTV"  70RK,  calling  at  Brest,  and  Tice 

Tersa,  Twice  a  month Shortly  Onoe  a  "Week. 

From  ST.  NAZAIRE  to  VERA  CRUZ,  calling  at  Santan- 

der,  St.  Thoma3,  and  Havana,  and  vice  versa Onoe  a  BConUi. 

From  ST.  NAZAIRE  to  ASFINWAIiL,  caUing  at  Mar- 

tiniqne.  La  Guajra,  and  Sta.  Martha,  and  vice  versa Once  a  Month. 

From  PANAMA  to  VALPARAISO,  calling  at  interme- 
diate ports,  and  vice  versa Onoe  a  Month. 

Branch  Lines  (Postal): 

From  ST.  THOMAS  to  ASPINWAIJi,  caUing  at  Porto 
Rico,  Hayti,  Santiago  de  Cnha,  Kingston  (JamaicSi),  and 
vice  versa Onoe  a  Month, 

From  ST.  THOBCAS  to  FORT  DE  FRANCE  (Marti- 
nique), calling  at  Basse  Terre  [Guadeloupe],  Pointe  a 
Pitre  [Guaddoape],  St.  Pierre  [Martinique],  and  vice  versa,  Once  a  Month. 

From  FORT  DE  FRANCE  (Martinique)  to  CA7- 
ENNE,  calling  at  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trini- 
dad, Demerara,  Surinam,  and  vice  versa. Onoe  a 


The  splendid  Steamers  of  the  South  Pacific  Line  leave  Panama  for  Valponuao 
and  intennediate  Points  of  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Chili,  on  the  SOth  of 
every  month,  and  connect  closely  with  the  Steamers  of  the  Pacific  BCail  S.  S. 
Company,  leaving  New  York  on  the  15th  of  eveiy  month  for  AspinwalL 

For  Bates  of  Passage  and  Freight^*  Dates  of  Departuey  or  flirther 

information^  apply  to 

GEO.  MACKENZIE,  Agent,  58  Broadwaj,  N.  Y. 


CUNABD  LINE. 

Established  1840. 


THE  BBITISH  AND  NOBTH  AMEBIOM 

ROYAL    MAIL    STEAMSHIPS, 

BBTWSBN 

LIVERPOOL,  BOSTON,  AND  NEW  YORK, 

CALLING  AT  CORK  HARBOR, 


Three   Sailings   Every  Week. 


ABYSSINIA, 

CHINA, 

MARATHON, 

SAMARIA, 

ALEPPO, 

CUBA, 

MOROCCO, 

SIBERIA, 

ATLAS, 

HECLA, 

OLYMPUS, 

SCOTIA, 

ALGEIUA, 

JAVA, 

PALMYRA, 

SCYTHIA, 

BATAVIA, 

KEDAR, 

PARTHIA, 

SIDON, 

BOTHNIA, 

MALTA, 

RUSSIA, 

TARIFA. 

^ 

CALABRIA, 

TRIPOLI, 

From  BTew  York  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
From  Boston  every  Saturday. 

RATES    OF    PASSAGE. 


From  Liverpool  to  New  York  or  Boston, 

By  Steamers  not  carrying  Steerage. 

First  Class £26 

Second  Class 18 

By  Steamers  carrying  Steerage. 

First  Class,  15, 17,  and  21  Guineas, 

According  to  Accommodation. 


From  New  York  or  Boston  to  Liverpool 

First  Class,  $80,  $100,  &  $180,  Gold, 

According  to  Accommodation. 

Return  Tickets  on  favorable  terms. 

Tickets   to   Paris,  $ir>.  Gold,  addi- 
tional. 

Steerage,  $30  Currency. 

Steerage  Tickets  from  Liverpool  and  Qaeenstown  and  all  parts  of  Europe,  at 
lowest  rates. 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  given  for  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  other 
ports  on  the  Continent,  and  for  Mediterranean  ports. 

For  Freight  and  Cabin  Passage,  apply  at  the  Company's  Office,  4  Bowling 
Green,  N.  Y. 

For  Steerage  Passage,  at  1 1 1  Broadway,  Trinity  Building,  N.  Y. 

CHAS.  O.  FRANCEIjYN,  Agent. 


VALUABLE    STANDARD  WORKS 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES, 

Published  bt  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Nbw  Yobk. 
*  

^r  For  a  full  List  qf  Books  mUtatlU  for  LfbroHeSt  ate  Habpzb  ft  Bbotukss*  Tejldb- 
List  and  Catalooux,  vhich  may  he  had  gratuUmuly  on  applieiUion  to  Uu  Pub' 
Uahertpenondttj/f  or  ky  letter  endooing  Five  Cents, 

nr  Haxpu  a  Bboth£B8  vfiU  send  any  ofthefolOovoing  toorks  by  mad,  postage  prq^aidt 
to  any  part  qfths  United  States^  on  receipt  of  thepriee. 


MOTLEY'S  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  The  Rise  of  the  Dntch  Repabllc  By  Jomc  Lo- 
THBOP  HoTLKT,  LL.D.,  D.CL.  With  a  Portrait  of  WHliam  of  Orange.  8  vols., 
8TO,  Cloth,  $10  00. 

MOTLEY'S  UNITED  NETHERLAND&  History  of  the  United  Netherlands :  ftom 
the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years*  Trace— 1609.  With  a  ftill 
View  of  the  EngHsh-Datch  Stmsgle  against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  De- 
stmction  of  the  Spanish  Armacui.  By  Jobh  Lomaor  Motlzt,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
Portraits.    4  yols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $U  00. 

NAPOLEON^S  LIFE  OF  CiESAR.  The  History  of  Jnlins  C«sar.  By  His  Imperial 
MAiesty  Nafolbon  IIL  Two  Yolnmes  ready.  library  Edition,  8vo,  Cloth,  $8  00 
per  Yol. 

Maps  to  Vols.  I.  and  11,  sold  separately.   Pries  $1 00  eocA,  intr. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,  relating  to  all  Ages  and  Nations.  For  Unl- 
Tersal  Reference.  Edited  by  Bmsxuvx  Vimokmt,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Keeper 
of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institotion  of  Great  Britain ;  and  Reyised  fiir  the 
Use  of  American  Readers.    8vo,  Cloth,  $0  00 ;  Sheep,  $6  00, 

MACQREGORS  ROB  ROY  ON  THE  JORDAN.  The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Nile, 
Red  Sea,  and  Oennesareth,  Ac  A  Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  the 
Waters  of  Damasens.  By  J.  Maookkoob,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  IIlnirtnitionB. 
Crown  Svot  Cloth,  $8  00. 

WALLACE'S  MALAY  ARCHIPBLAGO.  The  Malay  Archipelago :  the  Land  of  the 
Orang-utan  and  tbo  Bird  of  Paradise.  A  Narrative  of  Travel,  1804-1808.  With 
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